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THE    INDIAN    RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF  LIBERAL   POLITICIANS 

FOUR  years  have  hardly  passed  since  India  heard  of  the  electoral 
revolution  which  placed  her  under  the  tutelage  of  an  absolute 
and  enthusiastic  Liberal  Government.  They  have  been  the  most 
eventful  of  her  history  as  a  ward  of  Parliament,  from  the  days 
when  old  John  Company  made  over  his  trusteeship  to  the  hands 
of  the  English  people.  For  the  first  time  since  the  Mutiny  sedi- 
tion has  openly  paraded  itself,  armed  with  bomb  and  pistol,  and 
acclaimed  by  the  admiration  of  native  journalists  and  orators.  It 
is  no  longer  an  axiom  of  Indian  administration  that  the  persons 
of  Europeans  should  be  inviolate  ;  there  have  been  assassinations, 
attempted  and  successful ;  threatening  letters  disturb  the  con- 
ventionality of  official  mail  bags ;  no  longer,  throughout  India,  can 
our  magistrates  and  police  officers  pride  themselves  on  mixing 
with  the  people  unarmed  and  unguarded;  open  insult  has  been 
offered  to  the  Viceroy ;  his  life  has  even  been  attempted.  Ener- 
getic endeavours  have  been  made  to  subvert  the  loyalty  of  the 
Native  Army.  Our  native  police  has  been  terrorised,  and  has  lost 
much  of  the  prestige  which  usefully  supported  its  inherent  weak- 
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ness.  Accordingly  violent  crime  has  increased.  It  has  been  neces- 
sary to  strengthen  the  law  against  sedition  on  platform  and  in 
Press,  and  to  establish  special  tribunals  for  the  trial  of  offenders. 
Indians  of  respectable  position  have  been  sentenced  in  numbers  to 
imprisonment ;  some  have  been  arrested  and  deported  without 
trial  under  an  old  law  which,  for  practical  purposes,,  had  been 
well-nigh  forgotten.  Most  serious  of  all,  thousands  of  young  men 
have  been  swept  into  the  net  of  revolutionary  politics,  and  have 
sacrificed  to  false  ideals  all  the  hopefulness  of  their  lives.  How 
far  is  the  Liberal  party  responsible  for  these  evil  times? 

LORD  MORLEY  AND  LORD  CURZON 

Only  one  defence  is  possible — that  the  dragon's  teeth  were 
sown  by  others,  and  that  the  Liberal  Government  was  involun- 
tarily confronted  with  a  grievous  harvesting.  Accordingly  the 
Master  of  Elibank,  in  the  review  of  Indian  affairs  with  which  he 
introduced  the  last  Indian  Budget ,  protested  against  the  view  that 
the  troubles,  which  during  the  past  three  years  have  been  dis- 
tracting India,  only  came  into  being  after  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment came  into  power,  implying  that  they  were  a  distressing 
heritage  which  burdened  Lord  Morley's  succession  to  office — to 
speak  plainly,  that  they  were  the  consequences  of  Lord  Curzon's 
administration  of  Indian  affairs.  This  statement,  in  the  interests 
of  truth,  and  of  the  lessons  we  may  gather  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  should  not  be  permitted  to  pass  unchallenged.  The 
question  is  not  merely  one  of  historical  accuracy  or  of  party 
politics;  it  involves  a  moral  of  great  practical  importance— 
whether  the  antagonism  with  which  an  alien  dominion  must 
always  find  itself  confronted  is  quickened  by  the  unswerving 
recognition  of  the  maintenance  of  public  tranquillity,  the  protec- 
tion of  the  poor,  and  the  education  of  the  young  as  the  paramount 
objects  of  government,  or  by  a  policy  which,  equally  well-inten- 
tioned, is  willing  to  sacrifice  these  objects,  in  some  degree,  to  the 
conciliation  of  the  most  self-assertive  classes  of  the  community. 
Whatever  views  may  be  held  as  to  the  results  of  Lord  Curzon's 
viceroyalty  there  are  few  who  will  not  accept  it  as  illustrating  the 
former  of  these  alternatives ;  nor  will  there  be  many  who  will 
deny  that  the  terms  of  the  latter  alternative  fairly  outline  the 
Liberal  policy  of  the  past  four  years. 

A  RETROSPECT 

Let  us  carry  our  recollections  back  four  and  a  half  years — to  the 
concluding  months  of  Lord  Curzon's  term  of  office.  The  state  of 
India  was  absolutely  tranquil.  So  calm  was  the  outlook,  so  free 
was  it  from  clouds  which  could  be  taken  as  the  storm  messengers 
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of  sedition,  that  Lord  Kitchener  was  able,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  civil  authorities,  to  devise  a  scheme  under  which,  should 
we  unhappily  be  engaged  in  war  on  the  North- West  Frontier,  the 
Indian  army  would  move  towards  the  Indus,  from  its  cantonments 
throughout  the  country,  in  regular  successive  waves  of  concen- 
tration, leaving  quite  small  garrisons  to  preserve  internal  quiet. 
That  is  to  say,  the  authorities,  civil  and  military,  were  agreed 
upon  a  plan  which  would  deprive  India  of  the  greater  and  most 
effective  part  of  its  garrison  at  a  time  when,  owing  to  the  advance 
of  an  invader,  any  fermenting  sedition  which  existed  would  have 
its  best  occasion  for  an  outbreak.     There  could  hardly  be  a 
stronger  indication  of  the  feeling  of  security  which  at  the  time 
pervaded  the  councils  of  Government.    No  speculation  as  to  the 
loyalty  of  the  Native  Army  was  so  much  as  whispered ;  nor  was 
anything  heard  of  seditious  attempts  to  tamper  with  its  fidelity. 
There  were,  it  is  true,  newspapers  which  habitually  vilified  the 
Government,  and  misrepresented  its  intentions.       But  this  had 
been  their  metier  for  many  years  past ;  and  their  attacks,  how- 
ever interesting  to  their  readers,  influenced  them  very  little ;  for 
they  led  to  no  practical  results,  and  in  India  especially  is  it  true 
that  hard  words  break  no  bones.     Else  would  it  go  hardly  with 
most  people  in  a  country  where  in  daily  life  unrestrained  abuse 
is  the  customary  vent  for  the  mildest  irritation.     The  Nationalist 
theme  of  the  present  day — that  India  is  seething  with  discontent 
and  sedition — had  not  entered  the  head  of  the  bitterest  of  their 
writers.     The  Marathas,  as  a  class,  naturally  looked  back  to  the 
days  of  their  national  hero  Sivaji,  and  bore  us  no  goodwill  for 
overturning  the  Marathas  sovereignties  which  we  found  growing 
amidst    the    debris    of   the    Moghal    empire.       But    no    recent 
grievances  had  contributed  to  their  regrets.     The  Bengalis  had 
for  a  long  time  past  been  jealous  of  a  control  for  which  they  could 
find  no  intellectual  justification ;  but  the  Indian  Government  had 
grown  accustomed  to  their  ungraciousness,  and  at  all  events 
accepted  it  calmly.    Of  anti-British  conspiracies,  of  open  defiance 
of  law,  of  assassinations  in  the  name  of  politics,  there  was  no 
thought ,  not  to  say  no  mention ;  and  the  only  news  which  India 
supplied  for  the  interest  of  British  readers  concerned  differences 
that  had  arisen,  not  between  England  and  India,  but  between  the 
Viceroy  and  the   Commander-in-Chief.       Unhappily  for  India 
these   differences   cost   her   the   continuance   of   Lord   Curzon's 
guidance.       An  initiator  must  be  permitted  to  see  his  reforms 
through ;  left  half  achieved  their  development  is  liable  to  be 
attended  by  some  confusion.     The  Liberal  Government  is  not, 
of  course,  responsible  for  Lord  Curzon's  resignation  ;  and  Liberals 
may,  if  they  please,  deplore  the  difficulties  which  the  loss  of  his 
services  caused  them. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  BOYCOTT 

But,  it  will  be  objected,  what  about  the  boycott  which  followed 
the  partition  of  Bengal?  This,  be  it  known,  was  proclaimed 
before  Lord  Curzon  had  left  the  country.  In  its  inception  this 
attack  upon  British  trade  was  mere  windy  declamation,  and 
would  have  collapsed  at  once  before  any  determined  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  State.  It  appealed  to  the  emotional  side  of  the 
Bengali  character,  and  was  capable  of  exciting  feelings  of  wounded 
vanity  to  spasmodic  actions  of  display.  But  it  did  not 
settle  down  into  an  organise'd  system  of  compulsion  until  it 
became  evident  that  illegal  interference  with  trade  would  not  be 
checked  by  any  direct  efforts  of  the  State,  and  that  the  leaders  of 
the  movement  were  free  to  recruit  their  picketing  staff  from  the 
benches  of  school  and  college  class-rooms.  Without  such  a  staff 
the  boycott,  however  passionately  urged  as  an  oratorical  ideal, 
would  never  have  become  a  practical  force.  However  excitable 
in  his  youth,  the  Bengali  of  adult  years  is  too  cautious  to  run  open 
risks  of  criminal  prosecution,  or  of  violent  resentment.  More- 
over, the  proscription  of  British  goods  involved  an  uncomfortable 
change  of  habits  in  dress  and  domestic  life — a  change  to  which 
the  educated  and  well-to-do  submitted  with  great  reluctance.  Not 
infrequently  orators  who  condemned  British  goods  as  a  thing 
accursed  were  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  British-made  garments  ; 
and  there  were  cases,  indeed,  where  audiences  of  enthusiastic 
students  noticed  this  inconsistency  and  obliged  the  speaker, 
symbolically  or  even  actually,  to  change  his  clothes  on  the  plat- 
form. When  the  boycott  was  first  initiated,  the  mass  of  respect- 
able Bengalis  greatly  resented  the  hardships  it  occasioned  them  : 
in  Calcutta  for  over  a  week  numbers  did  not  dare  to  send  their 
children  to  school.  Many  of  them  complained  bitterly  to  the 
officers  of  Government ;  most  of  them  waited  in  astonishment  for 
some  manifestation  of  authority  which  would  repress  the  new 
propaganda,  and  only  subscribed  to  the  boycott  when  they  realised, 
some  months  after  its  initiation,  that  the  State  was  determined 
to  let  things  drift.  But  when  once  the  movement  became 
equipped  with  an  active  executive  of  student-scouts  for  picketing, 
of  student -volunteers  for  terrorising  shopkeepers,  and  of  student- 
canvassers  for  house-to-house  visitation,  its  acceptance,  at  what- 
ever inconvenience,  could  be  forced  upon  people  by  persecution, 
and  it  spread  very  rapidly.  Appetite  comes  in  eating,  and  out  of 
the  anti-British  boycott  grew  the  sedition  and  anarchism  which  it 
has  cost  the  Government  so  dear  to  combat.  Four  months,  how- 
ever, after  the  boycott  had  been  started  these  malignant  out- 
growths were  still  undeveloped,  and  it  was  possible  for  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to  visit  Calcutta  under  conditions  which  would  at  the 
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present  day  be  considered  exceedingly  hazardous.  It  was  not  till 
a  year  later  that  it  became  impossible  for  the  Viceroy  to  move 
freely  about  Calcutta  without  risk  of  insult,  that  magistrates 
in  Bengal  needed  guards  for  their  protection,  and  that,  as  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Mutiny,  the  officers  of  Government  took  to  carrying 
revolvers.  That  the  success  of  the  boycott  was  due  to  the  curious 
detachment  exhibited  by  the  attitude  of  the  Government  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  in  Eastern  Bengal  it  had  practically  died  out  by 
the  end  of  the  first  Lieutenant -Governor's  short  term  of  office, 
though  after  his  departure  it  sprang  to  very  active  life  again. 
While,  then,  it  is  true  that  the  Liberal  Government  found  the 
boycott  proclaimed  when  it  came  into  office,  the  movement  had 
at  that  time  not  organised  its  forces,  and  was  shown  by  actual 
experience  to  be  within  the  control  of  the  Government.  It  was 
under  the  Liberal  administration  that  the  boycott  grew  into 
general  activity,  with  its  offshoots  of  sedition  and  outrage,  be- 
cause, without  doubt,  its  leaders  were  confident  that  some 
members  of  the  Liberal  party  viewed  it  with  sympathy,  and  that 
the  party,  as  a  whole,  was  unwilling  openly  to  withstand  it. 

TRIFLING  WITH  DANGER 

And,  in  truth,  the  leaders  of  the  anti-British  crusade  had  good 
reason  for  such  an  impression.  They  found  that  an  agitation 
which  they  knew  full  well  to  have  far-reaching  consequences  was 
treated  by  the  authorities  as  an  ebullition  of  harmless  petulance 
wEich  only  needed  coaxing  to  subside.  Such  was  the  attitude  of 
the  Government  that  the  more  illnatured  of  its  critics  found  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Liberal  party  was  disposed  actually  to  foment 
unrest  in  order  to  claim  credit  for  subsequently  allaying  it.  The 
situation  was  dramatically  presented  to  the  Indian  public  by  my 
own  unfortunate  experiences  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  new 
province.  To  the  Government  the  clamour  with  which  I  was 
assailed  in  the  Bengali  newspapers  was  no  doubt  inconvenient ; 
and  to  those  who  were  not  in  close  touch  with  the  situation,  and 
did  not  realise  the  serious  character  of  the  anti-British  crusade,  it 
may  have  been  disconcerting  to  hear  of  special  measures  of  police, 
and  of  strikes  amongst  schoolboys  who  had  been  fined  for  riotous 
behaviour  in  the  towns.  The  Bengali  newspapers  of  course  made 
the  most  of  these  incidents.  But,  were  I  mistaken,  it  was  bad 
policy  to  cancel  my  orders  in  such  matters ;  and  events  have 
shown  that  I  did  not  judge  the  situation  too  seriously.  In  a  case 
of  great  notoriety  it  was  made  plain  that  I  stood  without  support. 
Some  errors  of  procedure  attended  the  execution  of  a  man  con- 
demned to  death  for  a  brutal  murder.  They  in  no  way  whatever 
affected  the  rights  of  the  condemned  man,  or  the  technical  legality 
of  the  execution.  I  was  not  to  blame  for  them.  But  I  was 
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denounced  by  the  Bengali  Press  as  guilty  of  a  judicial  murder,  and 
Lord  Morley— assuredly  either  without  consulting  his  Council  or 
in  disregard  of  its  advice— made  a  statement  in  Parliament  which 
could  be  construed  as  a  condemnation  of  me,  and  was  so  construed 
in  India  by  my  enemies  and  my  friends.  This  case  would  have 
sufficed  to  show  that  my  continuance  in  office  was  not  considered 
desirable  in  the  public  interests ;  and  when  shortly  afterwards  I 
took  my  stand  upon  certain  measures  I  had  approved  for  the  main- 
tenance of  school  discipline,  and  represented  that  I  stood  or  fell  by 
them,  my  resignation  was  the  alternative  that  was  chosen  by  the 
Government.  The  morning  on  which  my  resignation  was  an- 
nounced a  Mohammedan  gentleman  of  leading — in  another  part  of 
India— hastened  to  Government  House  and  inquired  whether  the 
news  was  true.  Assured  that  it  was—'  Then/  he  exclaimed,  '  the 
British  Government  has  cut  its  own  throat.' 

NEMESIS 

For  a  time  there  was  a  lull  in  the  agitation ,  which  satisfied  the 
Home  Government  that  it  had  correctly  interpreted  the  signs  of 
the  times.  But  already  the  shadow  of  Nemesis  was  approaching. 
The  misconduct  of  students  passed  all  bounds,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  check  it  by  enjoining  the  very  measures  in  support 
of  which  I  had  resigned.  Three  months  later  the  State  found 
itself  confronted  by  a  widespread  conspiracy  which  attempted  to 
involve  the  Native  Army  in  its  influence.  Light-hearted  contempt 
changed  to  serious  apprehension ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  a  complete  change  of  policy.  Thenceforward 
to  the  present  time  India  has  been  subjected  to  threats  of  repres- 
sion such  as  she  had  not  known  since  the  Mutiny.  They  have 
not  succeeded — or  have  only  partially  succeeded — and  the  country 
remains  to  this  day  disturbed  by  a  spirit  of  active  disloyalty.  In 
the  first  place  they  came  too  late  ;  it  is  only  with  painful  steps  that 
ground  once  lost  in  politics  can  be  recovered.  Secondly,  they  have 
been  accompanied  by  conduct  which  veiled  them  with  an  appear- 
ance of  indecision,  and  sometimes,  indeed,  exhibited  the  Govern- 
ment as  repenting  of  its  determination.  Orders  were  issued,  and 
laws  were  promulgated,  which  in  some  cases  have  been  left  unen- 
forced,  and  which  have  been  defended  in  England  in  semi-apolo- 
getic terms.  No  serious  attempt  has  been  made  to  bridle  the  licence 
of  the  Native  Press,  which  (especially  amongst  the  young)  has 
been  an  active  proselytising  force  for  sedition ;  it  has  been  able 
to  turn  criminal  prosecutions  under  the  ordinary  law  into  adver- 
tisements for  the  most  stalwart  of  its  editors.  Men  have  been 
arrested  and  deported,  and  shortly  afterwards  set  at  liberty;  the 
Government  would  not  so  much  as  say  that  they  had  been  arrested 
for  sedition,  and  one  of  them,  Mr.  Lajpat  Eai,  has  been  able  to 
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recover  heavy  damages  from  a  leading  Calcutta  newspaper,  on 
the  ground  of  libel,  and  to  pose  as  a  martyr  before  the  British 
public.  A  flattering  reception  was  accorded  in  England  to 
Mr.  Surendro  Nath  Banerjee,  the  initiator  of  the  boycott,  two  of 
whose  most  faithful  henchmen  are  now  under  deportation.  Mr. 
Keir  Hardie's  self-imposed  mission  to  India  was  acknowledged  by 
the  highest  authorities ,  and  he  took  advantage  of  his  opportunities 
to  publish  a  book  in  which  he  taxes  the  Indian  Government  with 
extorting  from  the  people,  as  land  revenue,  three-quarters  of  their 
agricultural  produce.  The  promoters  of  unrest  have  throughout 
been  supported  by  certain  members  of  Parliament,  who  have  made- 
it  their  business  to  vilify  the  officers  of  Government,  and  to  palliate 
sedition.  These  gentlemen  are  adherents  of  the  Liberal  Party, 
but  the  party  in  its  overwhelming  strength  could  easily  have 
afforded  to  disown  or  suppress  them.  It  has  not  attempted  to 
do  so  until  quite  recently.  It  has  blown  hot  and  cold  as  its 
feelings  have  been  swayed  at  one  time  by  sympathy  and  at  another 
by  apprehension. 

LOED  MOELEY'S  CONSTITUTIONAL  EEFOEMS 

As  regards  the  recent  Indian  Council  reforms  there  is  no  friend 
of  India's  but  sympathises  with  endeavours  to  educate  the  people 
in  the  art  of  government,  and  to  utilise  to  the  full  such  faculties 
for  governing  as  they  possess.  Nearly  eighteen  years  have  passed 
since — in  the  viceroyalty  of  Lord  Lansdowne — the  experiment 
was  tried  of  throwing  open  some  seats  on  the  Councils  to  election. 
The  elected  delegates  have  manifested  critical  rather  than 
practical  talents ;  but  on  the  whole  their  influence  has  been  of 
utility,  and  had  India  been  at  peace  it  would  have  been  reason- 
able enough  to  add  to  their  numbers  and  their  authority.  The 
Liberal  party  would  indeed  have  been  false  to  its  traditions  had 
it  not  taken  advantage  of  its  opportunities  for  relaxing  the  tension 
of  India's  leading-strings.  The  reforms  may  have  been  carried 
too  far,  and  it  may  be  found  that  they  excite  rather  than  allay 
feelings  of  hostility  towards  us.  But  they  represent  an  honest 
and  courageous  attempt  to  raise  the  status  and  increase  the 
influence  and  self-respect  of  the  Indian  educated  classes.  And 
Lord  Morley  has  resisted  two  temptations.  Promises  not  infre- 
quently go  overboard  in  the  storms  of  politics,  and  we  may  feel 
grateful  to  him  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  undertaking  that  was 
given  to  the  Mohammedans.  Moreover,  he  has  risked  the  popu- 
larity of  his  measures  by  rules  which  will  limit  the  opportunities 
of  the  professional  agitator — rules  which  exclude  from  the  repre- 
sentation of  local  bodies  men  who  have  had  no  practical  connexion 
with  their  working.  But  for  the  planting  of  these  reforms  it 
was  not  necessary  that  the  country  should  be  harrowed  by  sedition 
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and  violence  :  their  introduction  could  perfectly  well  have  been 
effected  under  conditions  of  peace.  And  when  sedition  has 
raised  its  head,  measures  that  it  can  construe  as  concessions — how- 
ever desirable  in  themselves — become  exceedingly  dangerous  :  they 
may  act  as  a  stimulant  to  violence.  The  revolutionary  party  is 
now  manifesting  its  growing  appetite  by  devouring  its  leaders. 
Mr.  Gokhale,  who  led — and  with  some  judgment — its  early  steps, 
has  needed  the  protection  of  our  police. 

LOYALTY   AT  A  DISCOUNT 

A  foreign  Government,  such  as  that  of  India,  is  always  on  its 
defence  against  a  spirit  of  hostility,  more  or  less  extended,  which 
is  essentially  irreconcilable ;  its  object  is  the  annihilation  of  the 
alien  authority,  and  it  will  be  content  with  nothing  less.  It 
cannot  be  conciliated ;  but  it  can  be  isolated  and  neutralised  by 
giving  active  support  to  such  conservative  sentiments  as  are  in 
favour  of  the  State  and  dread  the  subversion  of  law  and,  order. 
Liberal  policy  has  not  grasped  this  situation ;  by  attempting  to 
conciliate  the  extremists  it  has  put  them  in  good  heart ;  while 
men  of  moderate  or  loyal  views,  finding  the  battle  standards 
lowered  and  the  war  cries  silenced,  have  drifted  across  to  the 
extremist  camp,  or  have  abandoned  in  hopelessness  a  struggle  in 
which  their  leaders  assist  the  opposite  side.  The  native  Princes 
of  India  have  seen  things  as  they  are,  and  have  challenged  the 
spirit  of  disloyalty  with  outspoken  denunciations.  What  a  con- 
trast their  pronouncements  afford  to  the  carefully  conditioned 
utterances  of  the  Viceroy !  Apart  from  the  Native  States  we 
have  powerful  forces  that  are  ready  to  aid  us.  The  great  mass 
of  the  people,  it  is  true,  regard  our  rule  with  acquiescent  indif- 
ference, which  is  kindled  to  sympathy  only  by  the  personal 
influence  of  individual  officers.  For  the  agricultural  community 
we  are  tainted,  by  our  system  of  direct  land  taxation,  with  the 
suspicion  which  renders  landlords  unpopular  all  the  world  over. 
But  we  have  amongst  our  active  supporters  the  mercantile  com- 
munity, for  which  security  is  essential,  the  Mohammedans,  who, 
being  in  a  minority,  look  to  us  for  protection — and  our  own 
public  services.  The  influence  of  the  latter  must  not  be  under- 
rated ;  they  include  thousands  of  employes  whose  relationships 
ramify  throughout  the  population ;  they  are  a  goal  to  which  every 
young  Indian  of  intelligence  aspires ;  and  in  their  ranks  are 
enlisted  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  who  by  education  and 
enlightenment  are  the  natural  leaders  of  the  people.  To  an 
Oriental,  enrolled  in  a  club,  a  service,  or  a  regiment,  esprit  de 
corps  is  a  sentiment  possessing  the  strength  of  a  patriotic,  even  of 
a  religious  fervour.  In  the  first  days  of  the  boycott  the  courage 
with  which  Bengali  magistrates  and  Bengali  police  officers  faced 
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the  enmity  of  their  extremist  fellow-castemen  was  very  remark- 
able. But  their  loyalty  is  active  only  so  long  as  it  is  militant, 
and  with  the  Liberal  Government  they  have  found  that  it  pays 
best  to  lie  low.  Under  the  stress  of  questions  in  Parliament  their 
efforts  have  been  discredited ;  zeal  has  been  attributed  to  male- 
volence ;  and  they  are  disheartened  by  a  feeling  that  the  Govern- 
ment, to  which  their  eyes  are  turned,  would  throw  them  over  as 
a  sop  to  disloyal  criticism  if  their  abandonment  suited  its  con- 
venience. Moreover,  they  have  lost  the  prestige  which  alone 
gave  effectiveness  to  their  labours ;  lacking  it  they  are  no  more 
able  to  control  so  multitudinous  a  population  than  is  a  London 
police  constable,  by  bodily  strength,  to  order  the  traffic  at  a 
crowded  street  crossing.  There  has  consequently  been  an  alarm- 
ing increase  in  serious  crime.  The  trading  community  was 
terrified  by  the  boycott,  and  openly  testified  its  satisfaction  with 
any  efforts  to  suppress  it.  Merchants  have  lost  heavily,  and  have 
been  driven  to  make  terms  with  the  swadeshi  propagandists.  To 
the  Mohammedans  also  the  boycott  caused  many  losses ;  left 
unprotected  against  it  by  the  State  they  asserted  their  liberty  by 
rioting,  for  which  large  numbers  have  been  prosecuted  and 
imprisoned.  And  they  have  seen  that  so  elementary  an  obligation 
as  the  fulfilment  of  a  Viceroy's  pledges  has  been  the  subject 
of  protracted  negotiations ;  and  that  the  only  prominent 
Mohammedan  who  has  counselled  abandonment  of  their  position, 
and  who  came  to  England  on  a  mission  to  undermine  it,  has  been 
given  a  lucrative  appointment  by  the  State. 

In  home  politics  Liberal  statesmen  do  not  dream  of  snubbing 
their  own  adherents  in  deference  to  the  susceptibilities  of  the  other 
party.  Yet  this  is  precisely  the  course  they  have  followed  in  the 
infinitely  more  dangerous  atmosphere  of  India. 

LORD  QUEZON'S  CRITICS 

It  must,  however,  be  conceded  that  during  the  past  three  years 
an  idea  has  been  abroad — not  by  any  means  confined  to  those  of 
the  Liberal  side  in  politics — that  Lord  Curzon  is,  somehow  or 
other,  to  blame  for  the  Indian  unrest.  His  administration  has 
been  assailed  from  two  curiously  different  quarters ;  he  is  accused 
of  having  offended  the  sentiments  of  the  Bengali  race,  and  of 
having  lowered  the  prestige  of  the  British  Army ;  and  he  has  had 
against  him  much  of  the  widespread  influence  of  military  society 
as  well  as  the  hostility  of  those  who  specially  charge  themselves 
with  the  interests  of  darker  races.  In  Army  circles  he  has  been 
condemned  because,  by  interfering  unnecessarily  in  cases  of  what 
are  euphemistically  termed  '  collisions  '  between  British  soldiers 
and  natives,  he  led  the  natives  to  believe  that  they  might  insult 
and  even  offer  violence  to  soldiers  with  impunity.  The  only 
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shadow  of  foundation  that  exists  for  such  an  impression  is  to  be 
found  in  some  cases,  few  in  number,  in  which  the  Government 
of  India,  Lord  Curzon  being  Viceroy,  interfered  to  reprobate  the 
ill-treatment  of  natives  by  soldiers— ill-treatment  which  has  on 
occasions  resulted  in  death— when,  although  no  evidence  was 
forthcoming  upon  which  a  criminal  court  could  convict,  it  was 
clear  beyond  doubt  that  men  of  a  particular  regiment  were  in- 
volved. Indeed,  in  one  case  witnesses  who  testified  before  their 
superior  officers  recanted  their  statements  when  confronted  by  the 
police.  There  is  no  one  of  good  feeling  but  must  appreciate  the 
deplorable  results  of  allowing  incidents  of  this  kind  to  pass  un- 
punished, and  must  sympathise  with  the  efforts  of  Lord  Curzon  to 
put  a  stop  to  them.  Failing  evidence  against;  the  actual  perpetra- 
tor, the  only  punitive  measures  available  were  against  the  regi- 
ment as  a  whole — disciplinary  orders  which  would  cause  the  com- 
manding or  company  officers  to  realise  their  responsibility  for  the 
misconduct  of  their  men,  and  punishments  such  as  stoppages  of 
leave,  which  would  bring  home  to  the  men  the  necessity  of  con- 
trolling violence  on  the  part  of  their  comrades,  or  at  least  of  testify- 
ing to  what  they  knew  against  them.  Such  collective  punishments 
were  inflicted  in  very  few  cases.  It  has  never  been  hinted  that  in 
respect  to  any  one  of  them  Lord  Curzon  did  not  act  in  complete 
accord  with  his  military  colleagues.  But  the  interference  of  the 
Government  was  resented  very  bitterly  indeed  by  the  Army,  and 
was  generally  attributed  to  the  Viceroy's  initiative.  It  cannot, 
however,  seriously  be  maintained  that  the  Government  of  India 
should  not  actively  reprobate  the  maltreatment  by  soldiers  of  help- 
less camp  followers.  And  cases  of  such  maltreatment  decreased 
very  notably  during  Lord  Curzon 's  last  two  years  of  office. 

As  regards  the  Bengalis,  during  the  opening  years  of  his  vice- 
royalty  Lord  Curzon  was  distinctly  a  popular  figure  with  them, 
and  was  treated  by  their  newspapers  far  more  indulgently  than 
most  of  his  predecessors.  His  eloquence  was  attractive  to  a  race 
which  regards  facility  of  speech  as  the  most  precious  of  accom- 
plishments. Before  he  left  the  country  these  feelings  of  admira- 
tion had  changed  to  bitterness,  mainly,  on  the  showing  of  the 
native  Press,  because  of  three  measures  which  the  interests  of  the 
public  required,  but  which  were  hurtful  to  Bengali  self-esteem— 
the  improvement  of  the  municipal  government  of  Calcutta,  the 
reform  of  the  Calcutta  University  (amongst  otlier  Indian  universi- 
ties), and  the  partition  of  Bengal. 

For  years  past  the  administration  of  the  city  of  Calcutta  had 
been  the  despair  of  the  State  sanitary  authorities,  persistent  indif- 
ference or  neglect  resulting  in  much  ill-health  and  in  a  high  death- 
rate.  The  municipal  constitution  of  the  city  has  been  of  the 
most  emancipated  kind,  local  affairs  being  entirely  in  the  hands 
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of  a  council  mainly  composed  of  elected  members,  and  so  large  as 
to  be  in  fact  a  little  parliament.  In  the  argumentative  atmosphere 
of  Bengal  the  most  valued  parliamentary  privilege  is  that  of  talk- 
ing, and  the  Bengali  members  of  the  Calcutta  council  were  per- 
suaded that  the  needs  of  their  city  received  adequate  attention  if 
they  became  the  subject  of  long  and  animated  debate.  Practical 
issues  were  obscured  by  endless  speech-making ;  the  council 
became  a  byword  for  ineffective  loquacity,  and  Europeans  stood 
distrustfully  aloof  from  it.  Lord  Curzon's  reforms  detracted  in 
no  way  from  the  freedom  of  the  municipal  constitution.  They 
merely  diminished  the  number  of  councillors  and  provided  that 
the  important  interests  of  European  commerce  (to  which  the  city 
owes  not  merely  its  prosperity  but  its  origin)  should  be  adequately 
represented.  Native  members  are  still  of  course  in  the  great 
majority ;  but  the  council  in  its  reduced  size  offers  less  opportunity 
for  infructuous  debate,  and  has  gained  very  conspicuously  in 
practical  efficiency.  No  one  can  question  the  benefit  which  this 
reform  has  conferred  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta ;  in  every 
direction  of  municipal  administration  there  has  been  notable 
improvement.  But  the  Bengalis  detected  in  the  change  a  slight 
cast  upon  their  reputation  for  the  management  of  public  affairs, 
and  they  opposed  it  with  much  animosity.  For  some  time  the 
restoration  of  the  council  to  its  original  size  was  one  of  the  stock 
demands  of  Bengali  orators.  But  the  improvements  for  which 
the  new  council  claims  credit  have  had  their  effect  upon  the  rate- 
payers ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  at  the  present  day  a  cry  for  its 
re-enlargement  would  secure  much  popular  sympathy. 

Lord  Curzon's  reforms  of  the  Indian  universities  are  of  more 
recent  date,  and  have  not  yet  had  time  to  produce  their  effect. 
But  there  is  hardly  a  single  European  of  educational  experience 
in  India,  whether  in  the  Government  service  or  belonging  to  the 
important  body  of  missionary  educationists,  who  does  not  expect 
great  things  of  them.  Here,  again,  no  attempt  was  made  to  lessen 
the  power  of  a  representative  governing  body ;  the  object  of  the 
reforms  was  not  to  supersede  the  authority  of  the  university 
senates,  but  to  improve  their  constitution, — to  increase  their 
capability  and  efficiency  by  rendering  them  more  truly  repre- 
sentative of  educational  interests,  and  less  liable  to  be  dominated 
by  uninformed  or  self-interested  opinion.  A  seat  on  the  senate  of 
a  university  had  come  to  be  considered  as  a  complimentary  honour 
to  be  paid  to  any  man  of  distinction,  official  or  non-official,  in 
public  life,  and  the  senates  had  degenerated  into  large  amorphous 
bodies  whose  responsibilities  were  lost  in  the  multitude  of  their 
numbers,  and  which  were  liable  to  judge  issues  from  other  than 
the  educational  standpoint.  In  consequence  the  curricula  of  the 
universities  and  the  character  of  the  university  examinations 
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had  been  subordinated  to  the  desire  of  producing  a  satisfactory 
percentage  of  passes,  with  results  that  are  now  too  generally 
recognised  to  need  description.  The  university  senates,  as  now 
reconstituted,  may  be  trusted  gradually  to  realise  the  true 
exigencies  of  education,  and,  it  is  hoped,  to  withstand  the 
demoralising  influences  of  students  who  wish,  fit  or  unfit,  to  pass 
examinations,  and  of  teachers  whose  credit  and  emoluments 
depend  upon  percentages  of  passes.  These  results,  if  attained, 
will  be  to  the  lasting  benefit  of  the  rising  generation.  But  they 
will  interfere  with  the  opportunities  of  Bengali  politicians,  who  look 
to  students  for  support  and  are  expected  in  return  to  facilitate  the 
passing  of  examinations  by  their  clients.  To  these  men  the 
reconstitution  of  the  senates  offers  an  irritating  stumbling-block. 
But  it  is  noticeable  that  their  outcries  are  losing  in  insistency. 

As  for  the  partition  of  Bengal,  some  years  hence  it  will  be 
accepted  as  one  of  the  most  beneficial  of  Indian  administrative 
changes.  Undivided  Bengal  contained  a  population  of  nearly 
eighty  millions,  and  it  is  obvious  that  no  single  government  could 
effectively  superintend  the  interests  of  so  large  a  community.  It 
was  necessary  to  divide.  There  were  other  possible  dividing  lines 
than  those  which  were  adopted.  But  Lord  Curzon's  scheme  had 
the  merit  of  benefiting  two  provinces — Assam  as  well  as  Bengal. 
Assam — itself  cut  off  from  Bengal  a  generation  ago — was  too 
small  a  province  to  be  effectively  administered;  it  offered  no 
adequate  scope  for  the  maintenance  of  graded  public  services  of 
its  own,  and  to  preserve  a  requisite  proportion  of  junior  to  senior 
officers  it  was  obliged  systematically  to  borrow  officers  from 
Bengal  for  periods  of  five  years,  returning  them,  to  the  great 
disadvantage  of  the  province  and  the  people,  when  they  had  gained 
local  knowledge  and  experience.  Bengal  was,  then,  too  large; 
Assam,  which  adjoined  it  (and  formerly  was  included  in  it),  was 
too  small ;  a  transfer  of  territory  from  one  to  the  other  was  the 
obvious  remedy,  and  one,  moreover,  which  was  supported  by 
precedent.  A  re-arrangement  on  these  lines  met  the  wishes  of 
the  Mohammedans,  who  constituted  two-thirds  of  the  population 
of  the  transferred  districts.  It  was  objected  to  by  the  Hindu 
minority,  and  by  their  fellow  Hindus  across  the  new  border, 
because  it  offered  the  Mohammedans  some  hope  of  escape  from 
the  selfish  domination  of  the  Hindu  literati  who  under  British 
protection  had  crept  to  power  which  they  could  not  have  won  for 
themselves.  The  agitation  afforded,  moreover,  an  opportunity  for 
a  trial  of  strength  with  the  British  Government  for  which  the 
acute  intelligence  of  the  Bengalis  could  expect  a  successful  issue 
by  playing  upon  the  divergences  of  opinion  that  weaken  the 
determination  of  the  British  Parliament.  They  understood  how 
to  utilise  to  the  full  the  jealousy  of  some  politicians,  the  senti- 
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mental  enthusiasm  of  others,  and  the  nervousness  of  criticism  or 
opposition  which  is  shared,  more  or  less,  by  all  of  them.  If  the 
Bengali  had  succeeded  in  securing  the  reversal  of  the  partition, 
a  serious  display  of  force  would  have  been  needed  to  demonstrate 
that  the  government  of  Bengal  was  to  continue  under  British 
auspices.  The  more  efficient  administration  which  the  transferred 
districts  have  begun  to  experience  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Hindus  as  well  as  of  the  Mohammedans,  and  Hindu  opposition 
within  these  districts  has  almost  ceased.  In  a  few  years  time  an 
agitation  which  has  so  nearly  shaken  the  resolution  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  remembered  only  to  illustrate  how  blind  may  be  the 
forces  of  popular  clamour. 

Lord  Curzon  believed  that  the  interests  of  human  progress 
were  worth  the  risk  of  causing  some  irritation  to  Bengali  feelings. 
The  irritation  would  have  subsided  long  ago  had  it  not  gained 
heart  from  his  untimely  resignation ,  and  from  the  shifting  changes 
of  English  political  life.  But  the  fruits  of  his  reforms  will  bear 
witness  for  a  vigorous  discharge  of  the  responsibilities  of  Empire 
long  after  the  last  echoes  of  detraction  have  passed  away. 

BAMPFYLDE  FULLER. 
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GERMANY'S  REAL   ATTITUDE    TOWARDS 
ENGLAND 


IN  sitting  down  to  write  this  article,  I  can  almost  hear  the  trumpet- 
ing of  those  critics  to  whom,  admittedly,  fair  play  is  a  jewel, 
but  Germany  always  anathema.  I  anticipate  their  attitude,  and, 
perhaps,  some  of  their  arguments ;  and  I  am  ready  also  for  the 
inevitable  accusation,  '  Ulterior  Motive !  ' 

The  better  to  understand  each  other,  then,  it  will  be  politic  on 
my  part  to  clear  the  ground  at  the  very  outset.  Following  that 
procedure  which  makes  the  British  legal  code  at  once  the  envy 
and  the  wonder  of  the  whole  world,  I  will  give  a  direct  answer  to 
those  questions  which  we  may  reasonably  suppose  would  be  asked 
by  any  one  of  the  critics  to  whom  I  have  already  referred.  And, 
still  in  accordance  with  that  code,  I  will  claim  the  right  to  qualify 
or  amplify  any  direct  answer  which  I  may  give. 

Do  I  write  with  any  official  authority  on  this  vital  question  of 
Germany's  attitude  towards  England? 

No,  I  do  not.  But  I,  a  German,  have  resided  in  England  for 
forty  years ;  during  the  whole  of  that  time  I  have  been  deeply 
interested  in  the  commercial  life  of  the  country ;  I  bear  my  fair 
share  of  the  country's  burden,  and,  being  human,  I  claim  an 
Englishman's  privilege  of  grumbling  when  I  deem  the  burden  of 
taxation  to  be  unduly  oppressive.  Here,  in  England,  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  exchanging  views  on  international  subjects 
with  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  country's  statesmen.  So 
far  as  Germany  is  concerned,  I  can  claim  the  friendship  and  con- 
fidence of  some  of  the  most  highly-placed  officials,  prominent 
Members  of  the  Eeichstag,  financiers,  professors,  leading 
journalists ;  with  them  I  have  discussed  this  question,  and  I  know 
their  views  upon  it.  Therefore,  at  the  risk  of  having  egotism 
added  to  those  other  charges,  I  think  I  may  claim  fairly  to  under- 
stand the  character  of  the  two  nations  about  whom  I  am  writing. 

Now,  is  Germany  ready  for  war? 

Most  assuredly  she  is,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  aver  that,  if  war 
were  declared  to-morrow,  Germany's  intimate  knowledge  of  this 
country,  and  this  country's  ignorance  of  Germany,  would  astonish 
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even  those  bellicose  critics  of  naval  preparedness  who  are  con- 
tinually crying  '  Danger!  '  But  having  said  this  much,  I  wish 
to  show  that,  although  Germany  is  ready  for  war  with  any 
country,  war  was  never  further  from  her  intentions.  Why  should 
not  Germany  be  in  a  state  of  preparedness  for  any  emergency? 
Why  should  she  be  dictated  to  by  any  country  as  to  how  she  should 
safeguard  her  interests?  If  Germany  chose  to  build  a  thousand 
Dreadnoughts,  why  should  any  other  nation  take  umbrage,  so  long 
as  Germany  herself  pays  the  piper  for  the  tune?  Is  it  not  the 
duty  of  a  great  nation  like  Germany,  surrounded  as  she  is  on  one 
side  by  Bussia,  on  the  other  by  France,  and  on  the  sea  side  by 
England,  to  prepare  herself  for  any  emergency,  including  that  of 
war?  We  who  move  in  commercial  circles,  who  are  always 
watching  feverishly  the  pulse  of  the  market,  deem  it  expedient  to 
prepare  against  a  financial  panic ;  not  that  we  believe  a  financial 
panic  to  be  inevitable,  but  because  we  feel  that  we  should  be  lack- 
ing in  business  acumen  if  we  ignored  the  potentialities  of  the 
market.  The  same  principle  guides,  or  should  guide,  statesmen 
in  the  control  of  a  nation's  resources. 

Whenever  the  possibility  of  an  invasion  is  mooted,  the  name 
of  the  Kaiser  comes  naturally  to  the  lips  of  an  Englishman.  '  The 
War  Lord  '  is  the  sobriquet  which  has  been  bestowed  on  the 
Emperor,  and  yet,  if  His  Majesty's  critics  would  give  themselves 
time  calmly  to  think  of  all  the  belligerent  utterances  that  have 
emanated  from  Potsdam,  they  would  detect  a  sincerity  of  friend- 
ship for  this  country  of  which  at  present  they  do  not  dream.  In 
the  Times  of  November  1908  I  endeavoured  to  reveal  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  Kaiser,  and  explain  that  now  almost  forgotten 
incident  of  the  Boer  War.  Can  it  fairly  be  said  that  the  mind  of 
the  Kaiser  has  been  completely  analysed  with  the  aid  of  a  few 
microscopic  utterances  taken  at  random  from  a  number  of  speeches 
without  regard  for  context  or  environment?  True,  the  Kaiser 
has  naval  ambitions.  I  would  not  question  for  one  moment  the 
suggestion  that  His  Imperial  Majesty  hopes  to  go  down  to  pos- 
terity as  the  founder  of  a  great  navy,  as  his  grandfather  went  down 
as  the  creator  of  a  great  army.  But  does  that  ambition  neces- 
sarily imply  the  subjugation  of  Great  Britain? 

The  suggestion  that  invasion  of  these  shores  by  the  Germans 
is  imminent  is  the  suggestion  of  the  Germanophobe,  to  whom, 
perhaps,  the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought.  Whatever  else  her 
critics  and  her  enemies  may  allege,  Germany  is  not  an  impulsive, 
irrational  country  that  leaps  at  opportunities  and  '  damns  the 
consequences.'  And  assuming  for  the  moment  that  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries  were  strained  to  the  breaking  point,  no 
one  realises  more  fully  than  the  Kaiser's  advisers  that  England  is 
still  impregnable.  The  logic  of  Count  von  Moltke  many  years 
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ago  is  logic  to-day  in  the  minds  of  deep-thinking  Germans  :  '  It 
would  be  comparatively  easy  to  get  into  England,  but  very  difficult 
to  get  out  of  it !  ' 

If  you  ask  me  for  the  opinion  of  the  German  people  as  a  whole, 
I  could  not  do  better  than  refer  you  to  what  is  going  on  all  over 
Germany  to-day.     The  Socialistic  tendency  was  never  more  pro- 
nounced.    And  when,  in  all  his  history,  did  the  Socialist  desire 
war  for  war's  sake?     Is  it  not  a  well-known  fact  that  even  in  the 
German  Army  Socialism  is  rampant  ?    Does  the  Socialist  willingly 
submit  to  the  additional  burdens  of  taxation  which  follow  war  as  a 
natural  consequence  ?     Not  only  his  chief  advisers ,  but  the  Kaiser 
himself  realises  that  a  war  would  rouse  the   Socialists  of  the 
country  to  a  state  bordering  on  revolution.     I  should  like  to  return 
later  to  the  attitude  of  the  people.     Here  let  me  deal  with  a  phase 
which  the  controversialists  are  always  ready  to  advance  in  support 
of  their  arguments — the  expansion  of  the  German  Empire. 
Is  Germany  keenly  desirous  of  annexing  new  lands? 
Of  course  she  is.     How  could  she  be  otherwise  with  a  popula- 
tion of  seventy  millions,  which  in  time  to  come  will,  with  an 
increase  of  one  million  annually,  be  nigh  on  one  hundred  millions, 
confined  within  narrow  limits?     She  is  like  a  boiler  on  the  point 
of  bursting  with  somebody  sitting  on  the  safety  valve.     She  finds 
England  in  her  way  everywhere.     Germany  must  find  an  outlet 
for  her  surplus,  just  as  Japan  is  finding  outlets  for  her  people. 
But  whither  can  she  go?    Is  India  attractive  to  her  eyes?     The 
very  idea  is  ludicrous.     Germany  has  neither  the  desire  nor  the 
means  to  relieve  another  nation  of  an  irksome  burden.     Equally 
ludicrous  is   the   idea  of   an   attack  on   Australia   or   Canada. 
Germany  has  no  coaling  stations,  nor  would  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
permit  a  landing  on  American  soil  :  this  apart  from  the  loyalty 
and  defences  of  both  countries.     Nor  does  Germany  premeditate 
an  attempt  on  Egypt  or  any  other  colony  over  which  the  British 
flag  is  flying  to-day.     There  may  be  moments  when  she  secretly 
covets,  say,  Java  or  Sumatra,  but  what  interest  has  England  in 
either  of  those  islands?    Let  me  express  a  candid  opinion  :  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  Asia  Minor  will  fall,  figuratively,  to 
pieces.     It  would  be  a  contretemps  to  the  liking  of  Germany. 
Who  could  prevent  annexation  in  that  direction,  when  Germany 
would  have  only  to  walk  through  Austria  in  order  to  plant  her  flag 
on  the  desired  spot? 

Again,  the  opening  up  of  China  brings  many  visions  before  the 
dream-eyes  of  Empire-builders.  Truly  Germany  would  like  to 
play  a  part  in  the  opening  up  of  China.  The  only  opposition 
which  she  would  be  likely  to  encounter  would  be  on  the  part  of 
the  Japanese,  who  in  turn  might  have  seriously  to  consider  the 
attitude  of  America.  Is  it  necessary  to  reiterate  that  my  views 
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on  this  latter  phase  of  the  broad  question  are  unofficial?  I  can 
strengthen  them  only  by  quoting  the  declaration  of  a  well-known 
Japanese  statesman  to  a  friend  of  mine  at  the  time  when  the 
Atlantic  fleet  was  filling  the  Japanese  mind  with  apprehension  : 
'If/  he  said,  '  America  and  Germany  were  to  come  to  any 
agreement  with  regard  to  China,  Japan  would  not  hesitate  one 
moment ;  she  would  strike  the  first  blow.' 

To  revert,  Germany  has  no  real  quarrel  with  England  ;  neither 
country  can  afford  to  quarrel.  Speaking  for  Germany,  I  should 
say  she  realises  that  a  conflict  between  the  countries  would  bring 
irreparable  ruin,  not  only  upon  the  two  nations,  but  upon  Europe 
as  a  whole.  Germany  knows  that  Britain  would  fight  till  the  last 
drop  of  her  blood  had  been  shed.  Germany  would  do  the  same. 
Is  it  difficult  to  imagine  the  consequences? 

From  time  to  time  I  visit  Germany,  and  take  advantage  of 
every  opportunity  that  presents  itself  of  finding  out  the  trend  of 
opinion  on  this  vital  question.  Having  conferred  with  the  leading 
statesmen,  members  of  the  Eeichstag,  financiers,  manufacturers, 
professors  and  others,  I  find  but  one  desire  among  all  of  them — 
the  wish  for  a  better  understanding — for  an  entente  cordiale  with 
England.  In  a  measure,  that  wish  was  expressed  last  year  in  the 
Keichstag  by  no  less  eminent  a  personage  than  the  War  Minister, 
Herr  von  Einem.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  times  that  such  an  idea  could 
be  advanced  in  such  an  assembly.  In  England,  also,  as  all  of  us 
know,  this  wish  exists. 

England  and  Germany  at  present  are  in  the  position  of  husband 
and  wife  having  had  a  trifling  quarrel.  Each  esteems  the  other, 
each  appreciates  the  other's  good  qualities,  but  neither  wants  to 
be  first  in  holding  out  the  hand  of  reconciliation.  An  inter- 
mediary is  needed.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  who  shall  be  the 
'  Vermittler.' 

Both  countries  are  tired  of  increasing  armaments  and  growing 
taxes.  Both  are  sick  at  heart  of  continuous  bickerings,  both  are 
yearning  for  a  better  understanding.  Both  countries  have  to  fight 
a  common  enemy — Socialism.  In  the  words  of  Herr  von  Mendels- 
sohn, the  leading  banker  in  Germany,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit 
at  the  banquet  at  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  last  year, 
'  There  is  room  for  more  than  one  entente  cordiale.'  The  peace  of 
the  world  would  be  assured,  commerce  would  expand,  and  taxes  be 
lessened.  Who  knows  that  a  better  feeling  between  Germany  and 
France  would  not  be  the  natural  consequence? 

Whenever  an  incident  unpleasant  to  England  happens  in  any 
part  of  the  globe,  a  German  diplomatist  or  the  Central  Govern- 
ment in  Berlin  is  said  to  be  behind  it.  Could  anything  be  more 
fatuous  than  to  attribute  so  much  power  to  German  diplomacy ; 
or  could  anything  be  less  complimentary  to  the  representatives  of 
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Powers  that  are  friendly  disposed  to  England  than  to  insinuate 
that  they  are  completely  under  the  thumb  of  their  German 
colleagues  ? 

If  we  look  at  the  matter  from  an  unprejudiced  and  businesslike 
point  of  view,  we  must  assuredly  admit  that  nothing  is  more 
mischievous  than  to  convert  a  rival  into  a  bitter  enemy. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  and  most  weighty  reply  made  to  the 
critics  of  Germany's  attitude  was  that  given  by  Prince  Biilow. 
He  said  : 

A  war  to  the  knife  between  Germany  and  England  would  only  be  politi- 
cally justified  on  the  assumption  that  Germany  and  England  were  the  sole 
competitors  on  the  world's  surface,  and  on  the  assumption  that  the  defeat  of 
one  of  the  two  rivals  would  mean  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  other.  In 
former  centuries  England  was  always  in  a  state  of  rivalry  with  only  one  rival 
at  a  time — with  Spain,  Holland,  and  France  in  turn.  Everything  was  then 
at  stake.  But  nowadays  there  are  a  number  of  Powers  that  make  the  same 
claim  as  Germany. 

As  things  are,  a  war  between  Germany  and  England  would  be  the  greatest 
piece  of  good  fortune  that  could  possibly  be  conceived  for  all  their  rivals.  For 
whereas  such  a  war — and  we  must  not  deceive  ourselves  on  this  point — would 
completely  destroy  German  trade,  as  far  as  one  can  j  udge,  and  would  seriously 
damage  British  trade,  our  rivals  would  utilise  the  opportunity  for  securing 
the  markets  of  the  world  without  firing  a  shot. 

Our  fleet  is  meant  only  for  defensive  purposes.  Its  object  is  to  secure 
our  waters  against  any  attack,  and  to  afford  the  necessary  protection  for  our 
interests  abroad.  We  shall,  of  course,  always  take  care  that  it  is  ready  to 
strike  when  required,  for  our  motto  must  be  :  '  Always  be  ready  !  ' 

And  it  is  well  known  that  the  present  Chancellor  is  still  more 
in  favour  of  an  understanding  with  England. 

During  the  last  few  years  I  have  been  in  correspondence  on 
this  subject  with  many  of  the  most  highly-placed  officials  in 
Germany  and  in  England.  Indeed,  I  should  like  to  embody  in 
this  article  the  whole  of  their  letters,  but  for  obvious  reasons  I 
must  content  myself  with  extracts,  and  in  certain  cases  it  is  neces- 
sary to  conceal  the  identity  of  the  writer.  However,  it  will 
interest  those  who  may  be  inclined  towards  scepticism  to  learn 
that  I  have  placed  the  original  letters  in  the  hands  of  the  Editor 
of  this  Review.  From  the  volume  of  correspondence  before  me 
I  select  a  letter  from  a  well-known  English  statesman,  not  a  sup- 
porter of  the  present  Government.  He  writes  : 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  both  in  Germany  and  Great  Britain  so  many 
newspapers  should,  directly  and  indirectly,  continue  to  stir  up  ill-feeling 
between  the  two  countries,  apparently  heedless  of  the  responsibility  they  incur. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  princes  of  the  German  Empire 
writes  : 

Uneasiness  still  prevails  in  England  with  regard  to  the  completion  of  the 
building  programme  of  our  navy.  Over  there  (England)  even  people  of  a 
normally-developed  intellect  believe  in  the  possibility  of  an  invasion.  But 
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gradually  the  impression  gains  ground  that  a  conflict  between  the  two  coun- 
tries would  be  a  misfortune,  the  consequence  of  which  could  not  be  foretold, 
and  that  England — even  if  victorious — would  suffer  more  than  gain  from 
such  a  conflict.  ...  A  fixed  written  agreement  regarding  the  mutual  naval 
disarmament  is,  no  doubt,  a  beautiful  idea,  but  the  realisation  is  extremely 
difficult.  In  non-official  circles  this  idea  has  been  discussed  over  here 
(Germany),  and  the  journey  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  (last  year)  may  have  been 
connected  with  it.  An  agreement  of  such  a  sort  would,  however,  be  a  source 
and  a  basis  for  further  disagreements  and  difficulties.  .  .  .  However,  this 
does  not  exclude  an  understanding  about  the  aim  of  naval  policy.  What 
cannot  be  arrived  at  by  agreements  can  sometimes  be  established  by  facts. 
If  it  is  understood  in  England  that  the  building  of  our  battleships  is  laid 
down  and  limited  by  the  present  naval  programme,  then  perhaps  the  impres- 
sion that  we  are  endeavouring  to  compete  with  England's  naval  supremacy 
will  disappear. 

Prince  Schoenaich  Karolath,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  speakers 
in  the  Keichstag  and  Herrenhaus,  writes  :  '  To  help  to  better  the 
relations  between  England  and  Germany  will  always  be  my  inner- 
most and  sincerest  labour.' 

Here  are  extracts  from  letters  which  express  the  opinions  of 
one  who  occupied  a  most  exalted  position  in  the  affairs  of 
Germany  : 

No  one  wants  to  be  the  first  to  offer  the  hand  of  friendship.  ...  A  conflict, 
however,  is  absolutely  impossible,  because  no  statesman,  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  common  economic  interests,  and  with  such  enormously  developed 
weapons  of  war,  will  dare  to  take  the  responsibility  of  war.  .  .  The  stupid 
hatred  by  England  of  Germany  will  cease  only  when  they  realise  that  it  does 
us  no  harm,  and  brings  no  profit  to  them. 

During  last  month  a  London  newspaper  published  a  series 
of  articles  which  were  ostensibly  a  warning  to  Britain  against 
the  designs  of  Germany.  The  word  '  sensational '  which  was 
applied  in  protest  by  some  other  journals  throughout  this  country 
was  scarcely  apt,  for  the  arguments  advanced  by  the  writer  were 
the  same  old  arguments  which  have  become  a  '  habit '  of  the 
average  Germanophobe.  If  there  was  anything  original  about 
the  articles,  it  was  the  identity  of  the  author.  Here  we  had  a 
Socialist  leader,  of  a  very  pronounced  type,  writing  for  and  being 
lauded  by  a  journal  that  has  for  years  held  the  principles  of  his 
cause  up  to  ridicule  and  opprobrium.  '  Sensational  '  ?  No  ;  the 
word  should  have  been  '  ironical.'  I  do  not  for  one  moment  doubt 
that  the  writer  of  the  articles  was  sincere  in  the  expression  of  his 
belief  that  Germany  was  building  Dreadnoughts  with  all  speed 
in  order  that  she  might  try  conclusions  with  her  neighbour  across 
the  North  Sea;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  astonishment  at  the 
change  of  mind  of  those  who  appear  to  have  inspired  the  articles. 
Even  a  German  has  a  memory,  and  some  Germans  have  a  pen- 
chant for  newspaper  clippings.  Turning  over  the  leaves  of  my 
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file,  I  find  this  very  newspaper  which  gave  publicity  to  these 
articles  warning  the  British  public  that  it  was  being  made  a 
laughing-stock  in  the  Kaiser's  country  by  reason  of  its  fear  of  an 
'  airship  invasion  ' !  Among  those  who  move  with  the  times,  and 
have  good  reason  for  knowing  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  such 
outbursts,  this  series  of  articles  failed  dismally  to  create  the  panic 
which  might  have  been  intended.  The  fuse  flickered  and  went 
out ;  no  harm  was  done.  But  how  many  must  have  regretted  that 
political  warfare  needed  such  weapons?  Unfortunately,  among 
the  masses  of  working  men  in  this  country  such  tactics  cannot  fail 
to  be  an  influence  for  ill. 

What  did  the  average  German  think  of  this  latest  attempt  to 
inflame  the  passions  of  two  great  nations?  He  laughed  in  spite 
of  his  annoyance.  He  was  so  amused,  that  the  temptation  was 
great  to  help  his  traducers  over  some  of  the  geographical  and 
historical  stiles  which  they  appeared  to  have  encountered.  He 
who  believed  that  the  series  was  intended  as  a  goad  to  the  British 
Admiralty  did  not  understand  the  arguments;  they  were  above 
him.  He  who  believed  that  the  series  was  part  of  a  great  political 
game  did  not  try  to  understand  the  arguments ;  they  were  beneath 
him.  These  conclusions  are  arrived  at  after  many  conversations 
and  the  exchange  of  much  correspondence.  For  myself,  I 
wondered  if  the  wishes  of  these  alarmists  were  the  parents  of  their 
thoughts?  Perhaps  they  had  in  mind  the  old  German  saying  : 
'  Man  malt  den  Teufel  so  lange  an  die  Wand  bis  er  kommt  '  (  One 
paints  the  Devil  on  the  wall  till  he  comes  '). 

If  it  were  worth  while,  the  arguments  of  this  Socialist  writer 
of  '  vigour  and  terseness,'  who  was  fondly  compared  to  Cobbett 
by  his  publishers,  could  have  been  beaten  down  as  easily  as  the 
wind  beats  down  the  marsh  reeds.  How  wonderful,  for  instance, 
to  find  that  Germany  had  designs  on  Holland,  when  it  must  be 
obvious  to  the  merest  tyro  that  if  Germany  had  wished  to  annex 
Holland  she  could  have  done  so  over  and  over  again.  Four 
millions  of  Dutch  people  against  seventy  millions  of  German  ! 
Also,  how  easily  could  Antwerp  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Germans  when  the  great  bulk  of  the  trade  of  that  port  is  already 
theirs  !  Again,  would  it  be  a  very  simple  matter,  as  this  Socialist 
writer  suggests,  for  Germany  to  take  Calais,  with  forty  million 
Frenchmen  in  the  way?  But  has  Germany,  by  deed  or  sign,  ever 
suggested  that  such  ideas  have  entered  her  mind  ?  To  accuse  her 
of  such  designs  is  to  accuse  her  and  the  Kaiser  of  seeking  wilfully 
to  break  every  treaty  and  obligation. 

I  will  not  dwell  further  on  this  flagrant  attempt  to  appeal  to 
the  worst  natures  in  both  countries  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
official  heads  of  both  nations  are  holding  out  the  hand  of  good 
fellowship.  The  day  will  come— and  it  may  not  be  far  distant— 
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when  Great  Britain  and  Germany  will  have  to  fight  side  by  side 
to  repel  the  Yellow  Danger.  Slowly,  yet  with  terrible  sureness, 
that  yellow  cloud  is  drifting  across  the  world.  As  a  prelude  to  an 
alliance  which  may  or  may  not  be  inevitable,  these  ill-considered 
and  irresponsible  croakings  of  alarmists  would  be  pathetic  if  they 
were  not  ludicrous. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  only  emphasise  my  own  sincerity  in 
writing  as  I  have  on  the  relations  of  the  two  countries.  That 
there  is  room  on  this  globe  even  for  two  such  vigorous  nations,  so 
equal  in  faith,  economics,  literature,  mutual  admiration,  no  one 
in  his  calmer  moments  can  deny ;  that  there  is  a  strong  desire  for 
a  better  understanding  between  them  is  equally  true.  Neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  should  lend  its  ears  to  the  hideous  and 
ludicrous  nightmare  dreamed  by  the  alarmists  after  a  banquet  on 
jingoism  and  supposition. 

CHARLES  TUCHMANN. 
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THE   CONSTITUTIONAL    CRISIS 


No  thoughtful  man  can  doubt  that  the  British  people  is  at  the 
present  moment  confronted  by  an  issue  graver  than  any  which 
has  ever  been  decided  by  a  popular  electorate ;  graver  perhaps 
than  that  which  was  submitted  to  the  governing  Aristocracy  in 
1832 ;  not  less  grave  than  that  before  which  the  Monarchy  failed 
so  disastrously  in  1640.  '  We  have  got  them  at  last !  '  Such  was 
the  exultant  shriek  uttered  on  the  morrow  of  the  fateful  division 
in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  astute  tactician  of  the  Kadical 
general  staff.  There  is  not  much  Attic  flavour  about  the  phrasing 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  but  a  good  deal  of  history  is 
sometimes  compressed  into  a  sentence  of  Doric  simplicity.  Crom- 
well's rough  order  when  he  expelled  the  Kump  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment;  Mirabeau's  blunt  message  to  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  are 
instances  in  point.  The  next  few  weeks  will  decide  whether  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  calculated  ebullition  is  to  take  its  place  among 
historic  utterances,  or  to  fade  into  the  oblivion  reserved  for  the 
empty  menaces  of  an  over-excited  and  irresponsible  rhetorician. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  phrase  sufficiently  attests  how  much  the 
arena  of  the  fight  has  shifted  in  the  last  few  weeks,  and  succinctly 
summarises  the  issue  which  the  electors  are  called  upon  to  decide. 
Free  Trade  versus  Tariff  Keform ;  Socialism  versus  Economic 
Sanity;  the  Union  of  the  United  Kingdom  versus  Disruption— 
these  are  issues  vital  enough  for  any  electoral  contest,  and  the 
coming  fight  will  go  far  to  determine  which  of  these  causes  is  to 
prevail  in  the  immediate  future ;  but  nobody  doubts  that  there 
hangs  in  the  balance  an  issue  of  still  vaster  dimensions,  of  even 
more  far-reaching  significance. 

Has  the  time  come  for  a  real  shifting  in  the  centre  of  political 
gravity,  or  rather  for  a  fundamental  alteration  in  the  balance  of 
our  constitutional  machinery?  It  is  common  ground  that  the 
centre  of  political  gravity  has  already,  for  good  or  evil,  shifted 
from  the  Few  to  the  Many.  No  one  disputes  the  fact  that  the 
electorate  is  politically  sovereign.  But  while  one  party  main- 
tains that  one  branch  of  the  Legislature  has  insolently  flouted 
the  will  of  the  people,  the  other  insists  that  the  House  of  Lords 
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has  merely  interposed  a  salutary  check  upon  the  impetuous  and 
unbridled  licence  of  a  tyrannous  but  temporary  majority.  Only 
one  court  is  competent  to  decide  issues  so  grave  :  to  Caesar  both 
parties  are  now  appealing.  But  between  the  appellants  there  is 
this  essential  difference — the  one  party  insists  that  only  Caesar 
can  decide;  the  other,  up  to  the  last  moment,  vehemently  pro- 
tested that  they  were  quite  competent  to  act  as  judges  in  their* 
own  cause,  and  that  the  appeal  to  Csesar  was  uncalled-for  and 
impertinent. 

But  these  are  merely  the  natural  and  negligible  recriminations 
of  party  controversy.  For  the  plain  man  it  is  enough  that  in  his 
hands  the  momentous  decision  at  this  moment  lies,  and  that 
should  the  verdict  be  given  against  the  Conservatives,  things  will 
never  again  be  where  once  they  were  :  the  die  will  have  been  cast, 
not  merely  for  or  against  some  specific  political  or  fiscal  proposal, 
but  in  favour  of  a  revision  of  the  Constitution  itself. 

That  a  vote  given  for  the  House  of  Lords  will  also  be  a  vote 
in  favour  of  Tariff  Reform  is ,  under  the  present  system  of  appeal , 
inevitable ;  that  a  vote  given  for  the  Eadical  Budget  will  be  in 
effect  a  condonation  of  the  logical  absurdities  of  Socialism  is 
equally  undeniable.  But  disentangled  from  all  other  issues, 
which,  however  essentially  important,  are  relatively  for  the 
moment  insignificant,  there  stands  out  in  overwhelming  import- 
ance the  question  whether  we  shall  or  shall  not  embark  upon  a 
revision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  indeed 
of  the  British  Empire,  more  fundamental  than  anything  which 
has  been  attempted  since  the  time  of  the  Stuarts. 

It  may  be  objected  that  I  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the 
issue  presented  to  the  electorate.  But  is  it  possible  to  do  so? 
Should  the  Eadical  party  be  returned  to  power,  it  will  be  claimed, 
and  justly  claimed,  that  the  electorate  approve  the  Socialistic 
principles  ^mplicit  in  the  Budget  of  1909 ;  that  they  desire  to 
adhere  to  the  existing  fiscal  system ;  that  they  are  willing  to 
shatter  the  legislative  union  with  Ireland ;  and,  above  all,  that 
they  endorse  the  demand  of  the  Radical  leaders  for  such  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  as  will  emancipate  the  Cabinet  and  the 
House  of  Commons  from  the  '  control '  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
On  this  point  the  language  of  the  party  leaders  leaves  no  room 
for  ambiguity. 

For  my  part  [said  Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  the  National  Liberal  Club]  I  would 
not  remain  a  member  of  a  Liberal  Cabinet  for  one  hour  unless  I  knew  that  the 
Cabinet  had  determined  not  to  hold  office  after  the  next  General  Election 
unless  full  powers  are  accorded  to  it  which  would  enable  it  to  place  on  the 
Statute  Book  of  the  realm  a  measure  which  would  ensure  that  the  House  of 
Commons  in  future  can  carry  not  merely  Tory  Bills,  as  it  does  now,  but  Liberal 
and  Progressive  measures  in  the  course  of  a  single  Parliament,  either  with  or 
without  the  sanction  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
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Less  precise,  but  hardly  less  emphatic,  was  the  language  used 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Ore  we  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

It  is  in  my  opinion  [said  the  former]  impossible  that  any  Liberal  Govern- 
ment should  ever  again  bear  the  heavy  burden  of  office  unless  it  is  secured 
against  a  repetition  of  treatment  such  as  our  measures  have  had  to  undergo 
for  the  last  four  years.  We  must  [said  the  latter]  set  ourselves  to  obtain 
guarantees — not  the  old  guarantees  sanctioned  by  the  course  of  time,  and 
enforced  by  accommodation  between  the  two  Houses,  but  if  necessary,  if  there 
is  no  other  way,  guarantees  fenced  about  and  guarded  by  the  force  of  statute, 
guarantees  which  will  prevent  that  indiscriminate  destruction  of  our  legisla- 
tion of  which  your  work  to-night  is  the  climax  and  the  crown. 

Such  language  means,  if  it  means  anything,  that  the  Cabinet 
and  the  House  of  Commons  are  to  be  henceforward  legally 
supreme  in  the  Constitution.  They  are  to  take  '  securities,' 
1  statutory  guarantees.'  The  language  of  different  Ministers  is 
on  this  point  so  strikingly  concurrent  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
doubt  that  the  mot  d'ordre  has  gone  forth  from  the  Cabinet.  To 
clinch  it  we  have  the  deliberate  words  of  the  Prime  Minister 
himself  addressed  to  the  great  gathering  at  the  Albert  Hall  on 
the  10th  of  December. 

I  tell  you  quite  plainly,  and  I  tell  my  fellow  countrymen  outside,  that 
neither  I  nor  any  of  the  Liberal  Ministers,  supported  by  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  are  going  to  submit  again  to  the  rebuffs  and  humiliations 
of  the  last  four  years.  We  shall  not  assume  office,  and  we  shall  not  hold  office, 
unless  we  can  secure  the  safeguards  which  experience  shows  to  be  necessary 
for  the  legislative  ability  and  honour  of  the  party  of  progress.  .  .  .  We 
are  going  to  ask  the  country  to  give  us  authority  to  apply  an  effective  remedy 
to  these  intolerable  conditions.  What  is  to  be  done  will  have  to  be  done  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  The  time  for  unwritten  convention  has  unhappily 
gone  by. 

It  is,  of  course,  natural  that  the  politician  should  employ 
language  at  once  emphatic  and  vague.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
publicist  to  ask,  Can  the  language  be  translated  into  action? 
And,  if  so,  how?  Resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons  such  as 
that  passed  at  Mr.  Asquith's  instance  are,  of  course,  nothing  more 
than  the  expression  of  pious  opinion ;  that  adopted  in  June  1907, 
on  the  motion  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  though  more 
specific  and  detailed,  has  no  more  effective  force.  How  can  the 
power  of  the  House  of  Lords  '  be  so  restricted  by  law  as  to  secure 
that  within  the  limits  of  a  single  Parliament  the  final  decision  of 
the  Commons  shall  prevail '  ?  In  outlining  his  proposals  the  late 
Premier  intimated  that,  in  the  view  of  his  Government,  it  would 
be  necessary  so  to  amend  the  working  of  the  legislative  machine 
that  if,  after  all  efforts  to  secure  an  agreement  between  the  two 
Houses,  the  Upper  House  still  remained  obdurate,  the  proposed 
statute  would  be  sent  up  to  the  '  other  House '  with  an  intima- 
tion that  unless  passed  in  that  form  it  would  be  passed  '  over  their 
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heads.'  But  what  Court  of  Justice  would  enforce  a  statute  passed 
'  over  the  heads  '  of  one  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature? 
To  any  amendment  of  procedure  it  is  obvious  that  the  assent  of 
the  House  of  Lords  must  be  obtained ;  and  that  assent  can  be 
obtained  constitutionally  only  by  the  creation  of  such  a  number  of 
new  Peers  as  would  suffice  to  coerce  the  existing  majority.  Thus 
the  '  securities  '  which  the  Cabinet  are  determined  to  obtain  can 
be  none  other  than  the  consent  of  the  Crown  to  the  creation  of 
Peers  and  the  swamping  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

I  am  very  far  from  suggesting  that  a  Second  Chamber,  even 
with  powers  circumscribed  in  the  manner  indicated  above,  would 
be  useless.  A  suspensive  veto,  even  if  limited  to  the  lifetime  of  a 
single  Parliament,  must  afford  time  for  reflection  and  may  give 
opportunity  for  improvement.  Any  Second  Chamber  is  better 
than  none.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  sheer  madness  to  express 
a  petulant  preference  for  the  '  ending  '  of  the  House  of  Lords  as 
against  its  emasculation.  If  the  '  ending  '  of  the  Upper  Chamber 
is  really  preferred,  there  are  plenty  of  people  '  willing  to  oblige.' 
The  Labour  party,  it  would  seem,  are  still  of  the  mind  reflected 
in  Mr.  Henderson's  amendment  to  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman's 
motion — that '  the  Upper  House,  being  an  irresponsible  part  of  the 
Legislature,  and  of  necessity  representative  only  of  interests 
opposed  to  the  general  well-being,  is  a  hindrance  to  national 
progress,  and  ought  to  be  abolished.'  Such  language  would  seem, 
to  say  the  least,  to  betray  some  lack  of  political  perspective,  and 
perhaps  some  lack  of  familiarity  with  historical  facts ;  but  it  is 
not  my  immediate  purpose  to  supply  either  shortcoming.  My 
supreme  concern  is  to  insist  that  neither  the  ending  of  the  Upper 
Chamber  nor  its  reduction  to  political  impotence  would  avail  by 
itself  to  guarantee  the  fulfilment  of  the  '  will  of  the  people.'  It 
may,  of  course,  be  the  intention  of  the  Radical  Cabinet,  if  returned 
to  power,  to  throw  the  whole  Constitution  into  the  melting  pot ; 
to  devise,  in  place  of  our  existing  hotch-potch  of  statutes, 
1  treaties,'  and  conventions,  a  rigid  '  instrument  of  government ' ; 
to  take  securities  not  only  for  the  effectual  subjugation  of  the 
Peers,  but  also  for  the  safeguarding  of  the  people  against  the 
1  usurpation  '  of  the  Commons ;  to  vest  in  the  judiciary  immense 
powers  of  interpretation,  such  as  those  which  render  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  the  most  powerful  and  respected 
tribunal  on  earth — such  may  be  their  intention,  but  failing  a 
wholesale  reconstruction,  which  can  hardly  be  effected  in  a  single 
Parliament,  still  less  before  reassuming  the  responsibilities  of 
office,  to  abolish  or  to  emasculate  the  House  of  Lords  would  be 
simply  to  leave  the  people  of  this  country  at  the  mercy  of  an  omni- 
potent House  of  Commons — '  the  horridest  arbitrariness  that  ever 
existed  in  the  world.' 
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Such  a  prospect  may  have  no  terrors  for  a  modern  democracy, 
strong  in  a  sense  of  its  own  majesty  and  might,  and  unmindful 
of  the  lessons  of  the  past.  But  those  lessons  are  none  the  less 
impressive,  and  at  the  present  juncture  it  is  pertinent  with  brevity 
to  recall  them.  On  the  17th  of  March  1649,  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, reduced  to  a  mere  '  rump  '  by  the  '  purge  '  of  Colonel  Pride, 
took  upon  itself  to  pass  an  Act  '  abolishing  the  office  of  king.' 
This  was  followed  two  days  later  by  an  even  shorter  Act  declaring 
that 

The  Commons  of  England  assembled  in  Parliament,  finding  by  too  long 
experience  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  useless  and  dangerous  to  the  people 
of  England  to  be  continued,  have  thought  fit  to  ordain  and  enact  .  .  .  that 
f^om  henceforth  the  House  of  Lords  in  Parliament  shall  be  and  is  hereby 
wholly  abolished  and  taken  away  ;  and  that  the  Lords  shall  not  from  henceforth 
meet  or  sit  in  the  said  House  called  the  Lords'  House,  or  in  any  other  house 
or  place  whatsoever  as  a  House  of  Lords  ;  nor  shall  sit,  vote,  advise,  adjudge, 
or  determine  of  any  matter  or  thing  whatsoever  as  a  House  of  Lords  in 
Parliament. 

The  Act  further  enabled  such  Lords  '  as  have  demeaned  them- 
selves with  honour,  courage,  and  fidelity  to  the  Commonwealth  ' 
to  be  elected  to  the  uni-cameral  Parliament.  So  far  the  Act  may 
be  commended  as  a  model  to  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson  and  his 
friends.  But  it  is  important  that  they  should  mark  what  followed. 
The  omnipotent  Commons,  once  firmly  seated  in  the  saddle,  de- 
clined absolutely  to  be  ousted.  Petitions  from  the  country  and 
remonstrances  from  the  army  alike  failed  to  move  them.  Indif- 
ferent to  reforms — social,  legal,  and  ecclesiastical — pressed  upon 
them  with  insistence  from  outside,  they  soon  made  it  obvious 
that  they  were  intent  only  on  the  perpetuation  of  their  own  power. 
But,  however  much  the  '  honest  republicans  '  might  flatter  them- 
selves, the  key  of  the  situation  was  in  the  hands  of  the  army,  and 
their  General  was  not  a  man  to  be  trifled  with.  '  Begone  !  '  said 
Cromwell;  'the  nation  loathes  your  sitting.'  And  the  Kump 
went.  But  only  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 

A  repetition  of  such  scandals  could  not  be  tolerated  by  the 
dominant  party.  Consequently  then,  as  now,  there  was  a  demand 
for  '  written  guarantees,'  for  a  paper  Constitution,  for  statutory 
securities.  Hence  the  Instrument  of  Government,  with  its  uni- 
cameral  Legislature.  The  experiment  would  not  work,  and 
within  four  years  we  have  Parliament  petitioning  the  Protector 
that  '  your  Highness  will  for  the  future  be  pleased  to  call  Parlia- 
ments consisting  of  two  Houses.'  l  An  Upper  House  was  presently 
reconstructed,  but  it  was  not  until  the  restoration  of  monarchy, 
albeit  a  Stuart  monarchy,  that  Parliamentary  government  re- 
gained in  any  real  measure  its  efficiency. 

1  Humble  Petition  and  Advice,    §    2. 
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But  this  is  not  the  only  pertinent  lesson  which  English  history 
has  to  teach  at  the  present  crisis.  The  Kevolution  of  1688  is 
commonly  taken  to  have  transferred  the  executive  from  the 
Crown  to  the  Cabinet.  The  Cabinet,  however,  was  not  by  any 
means  completely  emancipated  from  the  control  of  the  Crown 
until  the  accident  which  brought  a  German-speaking  monarch 
to  the  English  throne.  George  I.  found  Cabinet  Councils 
unspeakably  tedious,  and  withdrew  from  their  meetings.  No 
sooner  did  the  new  Parliamentary  Executive  find  itself  securely 
established  than  it  perpetuated  the  most  glaring  '  usurpation  ' 
imaginable  at  the  expense  of  the  political  sovereign.  For  excel- 
lent reasons,  into  which  it  is  now  unnecessary  to  enter,  it  deemed 
it  expedient  to  prolong  the  existence  of  a  Parliament  elected  under 
the  Triennial  Act  for  a  further  period  of  four  years.  The  Sep- 
tennial Act  of  1716  was,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  bitterly  resented 
and  stoutly  resisted  by  the  constitutional  purists  of  the  day.  Poli- 
tical philosophers  like  Priestley  have  argued  that  '  septennial 
Parliaments  were  at  first  a  direct  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  the 
people ;  for  by  the  same  authority  that  one  Parliament  prolonged 
their  own  power  to  seven  years  they  might  have  continued  it  to 
twice  seven,  or,  like  the  Parliament  of  1641,  have  made  it  per- 
petual.' It  is  all  very  well  for  Hallam  to  deride  Priestley's  '  igno- 
rant assumption.'  But  Priestley  was  undeniably  right ;  and  Pro- 
fessor Dicey,  in  his  classical  work  on  the  Law  of  the  Constitution, 
impressively  appeals  to  this  same  Septennial  Act  as  '  at  once  the 
result  and  the  standing  proof  '  of  the  doctrine  of  Parliamentary 
sovereignty.  That  Act,  as  he  significantly  points  out,  proves  to 
demonstration  that  in  a  legal  point  of  view  Parliament  is  neither 
the  agent  of  the  electors  nor  in  any  sense  a  trustee  for  its  con- 
stituents. Mr.  Asquith  and  his  party  have  condemned  the  recent 
action  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  '  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  the 
Commons.'  What  have  they  to  say  to  this  glaring  '  usurpation  ' 
of  the  rights  of  the  people  ?  And  what  '  guarantee  '  do  they  pro- 
pose to  offer  that  when  once  a  Radical  Cabinet  is  installed  in  power, 
backed  by  an  '  omnipotent '  House  of  Commons,  the  usurpation 
may  not  be  repeated  on  a  more  imposing  scale.  The  supposition 
may  disclose  an  assumption  more  ignorant  than  Priestley's ;  but 
in  the  absence  of  a  written  Constitution  there  would,  in  all  serious- 
ness, be  nothing  whatever  to  prevent  such  usurpation  short  of 
revolutionary  violence  on  the  part  of  an  outraged  people.  Thus 
Mr.  Balfour  is,  in  my  judgment,  entirely  accurate  in  affirming 
that  '  it  is  not  so  much  the  privileges  of  the  Lords  which  are 
threatened  by  the  Single  Chamber  plot  as  the  rights  of  the  people.' 
'  It  is  in  their  interests,'  as  he  emphatically  adds,  '  that  the  plot 
must  be  defeated.' 

It  may  be,  of  course,  that  the  Radical  Ministers  have  thought 
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out  some  device  by  which,  even  in  the  absence  of  a  written  and 
rigid  Constitution,  carefully  fenced  about  with  safeguards,  the 
omnipotence  of  the  legal  sovereign  may  be  held  in  check  by  the 
will  of  the  political  sovereign.  But,  apart  from  a  measure  for 
reducing  the  duration  of  Parliaments  to  five  or  even  to  four  years, 
no  such  device  has  hitherto  been  disclosed,  and  from  the  language 
of  the  Prime  Minister  at  the  Albert  Hall  it  would  seem  tolerably 
obvious  that  Ministers  do  not  share  the  apprehensions  which  any 
impartial  and  informed  publicist  is  bound  to  entertain. 

No  Liberal  [he  said]  desires  to  make  possible  the  ascendency  even  for  a 
brief  span  of  years  of  a  body  which  has  ceased  to  represent  the  nation. 
Shorten  the  life  of  the  Parliament  to  five  years — I  should  not  myself  be  afraid 
of  making  it  four — and  you  would  have  reduced  that  possible  risk  to  vanishing 
point. 

At  this  point  it  seems  proper  to  notice  an  objection.  Even 
under  present  conditions,  it  is  said,  no  legal  or  even  constitutional 
safeguard  exists.  And  the  objection  has  unquestionable  force. 
The  security  afforded  by  the  existence  of  the  House  of  Lords  is 
practically  operative  only  when  one  of  the  two  parties  is  in  power. 
It  is  true  that  such  security  is  much  more  obviously  demanded 
when  the  innovating  party  is  entrusted  with  the  initiation  of  legis- 
lation— in  a  word,  when  the  Eadical  party  is  in  power.  But  the 
answer  is  only  partially  satisfactory,  and  points  emphatically  to 
a  defect  in  the  Constitution  which  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  all 
genuine  Conservatives  to  endeavour  to  remove.  As  a  '  guardian 
of  the  Constitution,'  the  House  of  Lords  is,  beyond  all  question, 
lamentably  inferior  in  efficiency  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  The  latter  enjoys  many  advantages  :  it  is  unfet- 
tered by  any  party  ties ;  it  is  perfectly  impartial  in  its  procedure ; 
it  enjoys  the  confidence,  not  merely  of  a  party,  but  of  the  nation 
at  large;  above  all,  it  is  concerned  not  with  the  enforcement  of 
constitutional  conventions,  but  with  the  interpretation  of  a  written 
code.  Its  task,  therefore,  though  not  less  responsible  than  that 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  is  immeasurably  simpler.  The  House  of 
Lords  is  far  less  well  equipped  for  the  performance  of  a  far  more 
difficult  function.  Moreover,  as  the  strength  of  a  chain  depends 
on  the  weakest  link,  so  the  reputation  of  the  British  Upper  House 
depends  on  the  character  of  its  least  reputable  members.  It  is 
true  that  they  do  not  often  obtrude  themselves  on  its  divisions ; 
still  less  often,  if  ever,  on  its  debates.  But  they  exist.  Hence 
the  apparent  paradox  that,  while  the  individual  opinions  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  command  the  respectful 
attention  of  every  serious-minded  citizen,  the  collective  opinion  of 
the  House  of  Lords  counts  for  little.  Thus,  at  the  present  moment 
the  superb  debate  on  Lord  Lansdowne's  amendment  is  being  read 
and  pondered  and  discussed  by  every  elector  who  desires  to  give 
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a  reasoned  and  responsible  vote  at  the  polls  which  are  so  shortly 
to  be  opened ;  but  the  actual  numbers  of  the  division  are  regarded 
as  insignificant.  For  this  element  of  weakness  in  the  Unionist 
position  the  Unionist  party  is  itself  primarily  to  blame.  Again 
and  again  the  best  friends  of  the  Conservative  party,  the  wisest 
statesmen  in  the  House  of  Lords,  have  urged  the  importance  of 
a  drastic  reform  of  the  Second  Chamber.  Between  1886  and  1906 
the  Unionist  party  had  a  great  opportunity.  Enjoying  an  almost 
continuous  tenure  of  power,  supported  by  large  majorities  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  undeniably  supreme  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  they  might  have  taken  earnestly  in  hand  a  constitutional 
reform  of  the  first  magnitude  and  importance.  It  is  often  said — 
with  what  truth  I  know  not — that  the  late  Lord  Salisbury  mani- 
fested a  slender  interest  in  purely  constitutional  questions.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  his  party  declined  to  touch  the  question  of  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Second  Chamber;  and  a  task  which  they 
declined  no  other  party  is  likely  to  accept.  The  consequence  is 
that  at  a  crisis  which  may  prove  fateful  beyond  recall  the  '  guar- 
dian of  the  Constitution  '  finds  itself  in  a  disadvantageous  position 
which,  by  a  little  foresight,  by  the  application  of  really  Conserva- 
tive principles,  might  have  been  rendered  impregnable.  To  the 
details  of  a  reforming  scheme  this  is  not  the  proper  occasion  to 
refer — apart  from  the  personal  circumstance  that  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  doing  so  in  a  recent  number  of  this  Eeview.2 
There  is  not  for  the  moment  any  question  as  to  a  reform  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  '  It  is  impossible  to  repair  one's  house  in  the 
hurricane  season/  Windham's  apology  for  Pitt's  suspension  of 
domestic  reform  during  the  French  Kevolution  may  suffice  for  the 
House  of  Lords  to-day.  The  hurricane  is  upon  us ;  and  the  perti- 
nent question  is,  not  whether  repairs  are  overdue,  but  whether  the 
structure  itself  will  survive.  It  is,  however,  permissible  to 
observe  that  the  shortsighted  negligence  of  the  Tory  party  in  the 
matter  of  repairs  is  at  this  moment  tempting  their  opponents  to 
undertake  the  work  of  destruction.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Asquith 
disclaims  any  partiality  for  a  uni-cameral  Legislature,  that  he 
expresses  a  preference,  shared,  as  he  believes,  by  a  '  large  majority 
of  the  Liberal  party,'  for  'what  is  called  a  bi-cameral  system.' 
But  the  platonic  sentiments  of  the  Liberal  party  are  of  small 
account.  Much  more  significant  are  the  views  of  their  Socialist 
allies.  And  the  attitude  of  the  latter  is  not  obscure.  The  amend- 
ment moved  by  Mr.  Henderson  to  the  resolution  of  Sir  H. 
Campbell-Bannerman  has  been  already  quoted.  Still  more 
recently  Mr.  Eamsay  Macdonald,  outlining  the  programme  of  his 
party  in  an  invaluable  work  of  reference,  writes  :'  It  (the  Labour 
party)  has  made  no  official  pronouncement  upon  Second 

2  The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  January   1909. 
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Chambers,  but  as  these  institutions  have  failed  wherever  they 
have  been  tried,  I  imagine,  if  the  pronouncement  were  made,  it 
would  be  in  support  of  a  uni-cameral  system.' '  If  Mr. 
Macdonald  accurately  interprets  the  mind  of  his  party,  the  value 
of  a  seat  in  Mr.  Asquith's  Second  Chamber  would  not  be  worth 
many  years'  purchase. 

Meanwhile,  it  might  not  be  impertinent  to  ask  Mr.  Macdonald 
to  substantiate  his  amazing  generalisation,  or,  still  better,  to 
invite  him  to  produce  his  examples  of  the  conspicuous  successes 
achieved  by  single-chamber  legislatures.  Is  it  to  the  model  of 
Greece  and  Honduras  that  he  wishes  the  civilised  world  to  con- 
form ?  Is  it  to  the  valuable  services  rendered  to  humanity  by  the 
First  Protectorate  Parliament  in  England  or  the  Legislative 
Assembly  in  France  that  he  will  triumphantly  point  ?  How,  on  his 
hypothesis,  does  he  account  for  the  singularly  unanimous  pre- 
ference exhibited  by  the  framers  of  modern  constitutions  in  favour 
of  the  bi-cameral  system?  Was  it  crass  stupidity  or  slavish 
adherence  to  British  models  which  induced  the  fathers  of  the 
American  Constitution  to  erect  a  Senate,  which  has  won  a  place 
in  the  affections  of  American  citizens  certainly  not  inferior  to  that 
occupied  by  the  House  of  representatives ?  Why  has  France,  in 
her  many  and  varied  experiments  in  Constitution-making,  almost 
invariably  declined  to  impale  herself  on  either  horn  of  the  famous 
dilemma  provided  by  the  ingenious  Abbe  Sieyes  ?  Has  she  found 
a  Second  Chamber  either  '  mischievous  '  or  '  superfluous,'  and 
if  so,  why  has  she  failed  to  avail  herself  of  any  one  of  her  numerous 
opportunities  for  discarding  it?  Above  all,  why  did  the  framers 
of  the  Commonwealth  Constitution  for  Australia,  or  still  more 
recently  the  architects  of  United  South  Africa,  obstinately  adhere 
to  an  effete  and  discredited  model?  The  Australian  Common- 
wealth Constitution,  interpenetrated  as  it  is  by  the  democratic 
spirit,  may,  in  particular,  give  pause  to  the  omniscient  generalisa- 
tion of  Mr.  Macdonald.  For  that  Constitution,  according  to  the 
high  authority  of  Mr.  Bryce,  '  represents  a  survey  and  scrutiny 
of  the  constitutional  experience  of  the  past.  It  embodies  an 
experiment  full  of  instruction  for  the  future.  The  statesmen  of 
the  Convention  which  framed  this  latest  addition  to  the  world's 
stock  of  Instruments  of  Government  had  passed  in  review  all 
previous  experiments,  had  found  in  them  examples  to  follow  and 
other  examples  to  shun,  had  drawn  from  them  the  best  essence 
of  the  teachings  they  were  fitted  to  impart.  When  the  Convention 
prepared  its  highly-finished  schemes  of  polity  it  delivered  its  judg- 
ment upon  the  work  of  all  who  had  gone  before.'  *  And  that 
judgment,  be  it  observed,  included  an  endorsement  of  the  prin- 

s  Daily  Mail  Yearbook,  1910,  p.  56. 

4  Bryce,  Essays  in  History  and  Jurisprudence. 
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ciple  of  a  Second  Chamber.  Not  dissimilar  is  the  judgment  of 
South  Africa. 

It  will  not  be  contended  that  the  members  of  the  South  African 
Convention  started  with  any  prejudice  in  favour  of  antique 
models ;  but  their  endorsement  of  the  same  principle  is  not  less 
emphatic. 

How  are  we  to  account  for  this  persistence  in  ill-doing;  for 
this  curious  obsession  in  favour  of  an  obsolete  and  obstructive 
legislative  machinery?  Can  it,  in  seriousness,  be  ascribed  to 
anything  but  a  wise  deference  to  the  teachings  of  world-wide 
experience,  and  a  refusal  to  accept  the  seductive  conclusions  of 
abstract  political  theory?  It  may  be  urged,  however,  that  neither 
the  Australian  nor  the  South  African  democracies  have  elected  to 
impose  upon  themselves  the  shackles  of  a  Second  Chamber  co- 
ordinate in  authority  with  the  First.  There  is  sufficient  force  in 
the  objection  to  justify  a  passing  glance  at  the  position  of  the  two 
latest  Second  Chambers  which  the  concentrated  wisdom  of  the 
ages  has  devised. 

Under  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  Constitution  Act  the 
Senate  has  '  equal  power  with  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  in  re- 
spect of  all  proposed  laws  '  with  the  exception  of  finance  Bills.  Such 
Bills  must  originate  in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives.  The  Senate 
may  reject  them,  like  any  other  Bills,  but  may  not  amend  them, 
though  it  may  return  them  at  any  stage  to  the  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatives, '  requesting  by  message  the  omission  or  amendment 
of  any  items  or  provisions  therein.'  *  In  regard  to  these  finance 
Bills  there  are  two  provisions  of  special  interest  at  the  present 
juncture.  Section  54  provides  that  '  the  proposed  law  which 
appropriates  revenue  or  money  for  the  ordinary  service  of  the 
Government  shall  deal  only  with  such  appropriation.'  Section  55 
enacts  that  *  Laws  imposing  taxation  shall  deal  only  with  the 
imposition  of  taxation ,  and  any  provision  therein  dealing  with  any 
other  matter  shall  be  of  no  effect.'  Ample  precautions  are,  there- 
fore, taken  both  against  formal  '  tacking  '  and  against  the  intro- 
duction of  any  foreign  substance  into  a  finance  Bill.  Should  a 
deadlock  between  the  two  Houses,  nevertheless,  arise,  it  is  pro- 
vided (Sec.  58)  that  if  the  Senate  twice  rejects  a  measure  sent  up  by 
the  Lower  House — a  three  months'  interval  having  been  allowed 
to  elapse  between  the  two  rejections — the  Governor-General  may 
dissolve  both  Houses  simultaneously.  If,  after  a  General  Election, 
the  Senate  rejects  the  Bill  a  third  time,  a  joint  session  of  the  two 
Houses  is  held,  and  the  Bill  may  become  law  by  a  bare  majority  of 
the  two  Houses  voting  together.  It  will  be  observed  that  on  any 
Bill,  whether  dealing  with  finance  or  not,  the  Senate  can  force 
a  dissolution,  and  that  it  is  not  until  after  an  appeal  to  the 

5  Sec.  53  Commonwealth  Act. 
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electorate  that  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  can  override  the  will 
of  the  Senate  ;  and  then  only  if  the  majority  in  the  First  Chamber, 
reinforced  by  the  minority  in  the  Second,  is  sufficiently  large  to 
outvote  the  Senatorial  majority  combined  with  the  minority  of 
the  Lower  House.  It  should  be  added  that  the  Senate  consists  of 
thirty-six  members,  six  being  directly  elected  (by  the  same 
electors  who  vote  for  the  House  of  ^Representatives)  by  each  of  the 
constituent  States.  It  is  thus,  perhaps,  the  most  democratic 
Second  Chamber  in  the  world. 

The  South  African  Senate  is  decidedly  less  democratic  in 
composition.  It  consists  of  forty  members,  of  whom  eight  are 
nominated  by  the  Governor-General,  and  eight  are  elected  by  each 
of  the  four  constituent  colonies  on  a  system  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation. It  thus  combines  the  principles  of  the  American  and 
Canadian  Senates,  but  directly  eschews  that  of  Australia.  In 
regard  to  the  definition  of  its  powers,  on  the  other  hand,  it  closely 
resembles  the  latter.  Like  the  Australian  Senate,  it  can  reject 
but  cannot  amend  a  money  Bill,  money  Bills  being  limited  and 
defined  with  equal  rigidity  in  both  cases.  Like  the  Australian 
Senate,  again,  the  South  African  possesses  only  a  suspensive  veto. 
If  a  Bill  passes  the  House  of  Assembly  in  two  successive  Ses- 
sions, and  is  twice  rejected  by  the  Senate,  the  Governor-General 
may,  during  the  second  Session,  convene  a  joint  sitting,  and  the 
Bill,  if  passed  by  a  simple  majority  of  the  members  of  both 
Houses,  will  become  law  forthwith.  In  the  case  of  a  money  Bill, 
the  joint  sitting  may  be  convened  during  the  same  Session  in 
which  the  Senate  '  so  rejects  or  fails  to  pass  such  Bill.'  It  will 
be  perceived  that  the  essential  difference  between  the  two  methods 
of  procedure  lies  in  the  absence  of  any  provision  in  the  South 
African  scheme  for  an  appeal  to  the  electorate.  This  difference, 
again,  may  perhaps  be  connected  with  the  fact  that  the  South 
African  Parliament,  unlike  the  Australian,  is  a  Sovereign  body, 
competent  to  amend  even  the  Constitution  itself.  For  a  Constitu- 
tion which  is  federal  in  form,  though  unitary  in  essence,  this  is  a 
peculiarly  interesting  feature,  bearing  unmistakable  evidence  of 
its  English  origin. 

The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  this  brief  and  parenthetical 
reference  to  the  two  most  recently  constructed  Second  Chambers 
would  appear  to  be  threefold  :  (i.)  in  both  cases  the  right  of  the 
Second  Chamber  to  reject  a  money  Bill  is  asserted,  implicitly  in 
the  one  case,  explicitly  in  the  other;  (ii.)  in  both  cases  the  limits 
of  money  Bills  are  rigidly  defined  with  the  clear  object  of  pre- 
venting any  '  usurpation  '  on  the  part  of  the  Lower  House ;  and 
(iii.)  in  the  more  democratic  of  the  two  Constitutions  the  right  of 
the  Upper  House  to  force  an  appeal  to  the  electorate  is  expressly 
conceded. 
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Is  it  conceivable  that  in  any  readjustment  of  the  relations  of 
the  two  Houses  in  this  country  the  Second  Chamber  can  be 
deprived  of  a  right  expressly  conceded  to  it  in  what  is  admittedly 
the  most  democratic  Constitution  of  the  modern  world?  And  if 
not,  what  meaning  or  purpose  can  there  be  in  the  fume  and  fury 
exhibited  by  the  '  democratic  '  party  at  the  eminently  democratic 
action  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  regard  to  the  Finance  Bill 
of  1909  ?  It  is  far  from  certain  that  either  in  Australia  or  South 
Africa  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  conglomerate  Bill  would  satisfy  the 
somewhat  narrowly  denned  limits  of  a  'money  Bill.'  'Any 
Bill  which  appropriates  revenue  or  moneys  for  the  ordinary 
annual  service  of  the  Government  shall  deal  only  with  such  appro- 
priation.' The  Archbishop  of  York,  in  what  was  incomparably 
the  most  impressive  speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Lords 
against  Lord  Lansdowne's  Amendment,  was  at  pains  to  prove 
that  the  Budget  contained  no  foreign  element  which  could  be 
legitimately  described  as  '  tacking.'  But  his  Grace  wrould  hardly 
contend,  I  imagine,  that  the  Bill  dealt  only  with  the  '  ordinary 
annual  service  of  the  Government.'  Be  this,  however,  as  it 
may,  it  is  clear  that  nothing  could  prevent  such  a  Bill,  if  brought 
forward  in  the  Legislature  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth ,  from 
being  submitted,  at  the  instance  of  the  Second  Chamber,  to  the 
decision  of  the  electorate. 

Should  a  revision  of  the  British  Constitution  be  effected  on  the 
lines  adumbrated  by  his  Majesty's  present  advisers,  there  will  be 
no  check  upon  the  competence  of  the  Lower  House  to  propose, 
and,  without  appeal  to  the  electorate,  to  pass  into  law,  schemes 
involving  the  most  fundamental  and  revolutionary  changes.  The 
House  of  Commons  might  thus  very  easily  develop,  what  Cromwell 
found  in  his  uni-cameral  Legislature,  '  the  horridest  arbitrariness 
that  ever  existed  in  the  world.'  A  House  elected  specifically  to 
effect  a  reform  of  the  tariff  might  use  its  temporary  authority  to 
disestablish  the  Welsh  Church,  or  to  transfer  the  control  of  taxa- 
tion to  the  House  of  Lords,  within  the  limits  of  a  single  Parlia- 
ment. This  is  the  catch-phrase  of  the  moment.  Were  the 
phrase  to  be  translated  into  fact,  what  guarantee  would  remain 
that,  within  the  limits  of  a  single  Parliament,  Englishmen  might 
not  be  deprived  of  every  right  of  person  or  of  property  which  they 
now  enjoy?  Even  if  we  allow  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  very 
far  from  an  ideal  guardian  of  those  rights,  that  it  is  a  very  unre- 
liable breakwater  against  the  storms  of  innovation,  nevertheless 
it  has  one  conspicuous  advantage.  It  exists.  Some  method  there 
must  be  of  securing  an  appeal  in  cases  of  fundamental  importance 
'  from  the  people's  representatives  to  the  people,'  and,  as  Mr. 
Balfour  pertinently  adds,  '  No  machinery,  however  imperfect,  for 
securing  this  end  should  be  abandoned  until  a  better  has  been 
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devised.'  Of  any  such  device  we  have  had  no  hint  from  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown.  They  would  appear  to  be  intent,  not 
upon  maintaining  or  enlarging  the  rights  of  the  people,  but  solely 
upon  securing  the  supremacy  of  the  House  of  Commons.  That 
such  unlimited  autocracy  might  be  fraught  with  the  gravest  peril  to 
individual  liberty  and  national  well-being  is  a  truth  which,  to  those 
who  can  bring  to  the  consideration  of  public  affairs  an  unbiassed 
judgment,  needs  no  elaborate  demonstration.  '  We  now  know,' 
said  Macaulay  in  1858,  '  by  the  clearest  of  all  proof  that  universal 
suffrage,  even  united  with  secret  voting,  is  no  security  against  the 
establishment  of  arbitrary  power.'  Macaulay  doubtless  had  in 
view  the  tyranny  of  an  individual.  But  a  Parliament,  more  espe- 
cially a  uni-cameral  Parliament,  can  play  the  tyrant  not  less 
effectually  than  a  King.  '  It  is  certain,'  said  the  great  historian 
of  the  Puritan  Eevolution,  '  that  to  transfer  supremacy  to  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  terms  on  which  Eliot  wished  to  transfer 
it  would  have  been  to  establish  a  gross  tyranny.'  Is  it  certain 
that  to  transfer  it,  on  the  terms  apparently  desired  by  his 
Majesty's  present  advisers,  would  be  any  more  consistent  with 
the  maintenance  of  political  liberty  in  any  true  and  effectual 
sense  ? 

The  time  has  assuredly  come  to  clear  our  minds  of  political 
cant.  Familiarity  with  phrases  may  well  breed  contempt  for 
essential  facts.  '  Democracy,'  '  Liberty,'  '  Will  of  the  People  '— 
words  and  phrases  such  as  these  have  so  long  been  current  among 
us  that  we  are  apt  to  neglect  the  duty  of  periodically  analysing 
afresh  the  ideas  for  which  they  stand ;  of  piercing  through  words 
to  their  meaning.  Is  '  political  liberty  '  likely  to  be  endangered 
because  the  Second  Chamber  infringes  a  convention  of  the  Con- 
stitution, as  the  only  means  of  giving  to  the  political  sovereign  an 
opportunity  of  passing  judgment  upon  a  measure  raising  new 
principles  of  admitted  complexity?  Is  the  principle  of  Demo- 
cracy flouted  when  the  aristocratic  element  in  a  mixed  Constitu- 
tion insists  upon  an  appeal  to  Caesar?  Is  the  '  will  of  the  people  ' 
rendered  ineffectual  because  an  attempt  is  made  by  the  only  means 
known  to  the  Constitution  to  ascertain  it  ?  To  answer  these 
questions  in  the  affirmative  seems  to  me  to  be  merely  juggling 
with  words. 

The  Budget  may  possess  all  the  merits  claimed  for  it  by  its 
fond  parents,  but  the  principles  on  which  it  is  based  are  not  merely 
new,  but  are  capable  of  almost  indefinite  extension  if  once  em- 
bodied in  Act  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Asquith  may,  witla  unques- 
tioned sincerity,  minimise  its  significance  to  his  heart's  content. 
But  he  deceives  no  one  but  himself.  It  is  a  true  instinct  which 
looks  for  the  genuine  revelation  of  the  principles  of  the  suspended 
Budget  to  the  prophets  of  Limehouse  and  Leicester,  and  to  certain 
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minor  prophets  declaiming  on  platforms  avowedly  Socialistic. 
'  The  Budget,'  says  one  Socialist  writer,  '  in  its  essential,  though 
rather  misshapen  features,  is  ours,  and  we  would  be  unnatural 
parents  were  we  to  disown  it.'  '  The  Budget,'  says  another, 
'  consists  of  thin  wedge-ends  .  .  .  and  it  is  the  business  of 
Socialists  to  drive  them  home.' 

Can  any  impartial  person  doubt  that  these  utterances  repre- 
sent the  true  facts  of  the  case?  And,  if  so,  can  it  be  pretended 
that  on  the  general  socialistic  principles  which  lie  at  the  root  of 
the  specific  proposals  of  the  Budget  the  electorate  has  ever  had 
the  opportunity  of  expressing  judgment?  Or  can  it  be  argued 
that  they  are  principles  of  such  second-rate  importance  that  assent 
may  safely  be  assumed?  If  candour  compels  us  to  answer  these 
questions  in  the  negative ,  is  it  possible  to  deny  that  the  Lords  have 
fulfilled  a  plain  duty — the  special  duty  imposed  upon  a  Second 
Chamber  in  a  democratic  State — in  submitting  these  novel  prin- 
ciples to  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  political  sovereign?  That 
the  step  which  they  have  taken  was  a  strong  one  no  one  doubts. 
But  the  essential  and  primary  question  which  in  the  next  few 
weeks  their  countrymen  will  be  asked  to  decide  is  whether  the 
occasion  was  such  as  to  demand  and  justify  it  ? 

In  the  foregoing  paper  I  have  deliberately  isolated  a  single — 
but  to  my  mind  the  supreme — issue  which  at  this  moment  hangs 
in  the  balance.  I  would  not,  however,  have  it  supposed  that  I 
either  ignore  or  minimise  the  significance  of  other  issues  which 
are  inextricably  involved  in  it.  Every  day  that  passes  makes  it 
more  and  more  unmistakably  apparent  that  if  the  present  Govern- 
ment obtain  another  lease  of  power  tEe  whole  Constitution  of  the 
United  Kingdom  will  in  very  truth  be  thrown  into  the  melting-pot. 
The  co-ordinate  legislative  authority  of  the  Second  Chamber  is  to 
be  overthrown,  not  only  in  the  interests  of  Collectivism,  but 
because  it  represents  a  formidable  barrier  against  the  disruption 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  plain  also  that  the  constitutional 
struggle  is  being  watched  with  a  concentrated  attention  never 
before  bestowed  upon  English  domestic  politics,  alike  by  our 
enemies  and  by  our  friends.  The  daughter-lands  have  shown  a 
restraint,  wholly  wise  and  admirable,  in  regard  to  party  divisions 
and  contests  in  the  motherland ;  but  their  vital  interest  in  the 
issue  it  would  be  mere  affectation  to  ignore.  Whether  the  mother- 
land will  resume  her  long-abandoned  liberty  of  commercial  bar- 
gaining, or  whether  she  will  prefer  to  adhere  to  an  outworn 
formula,  is  a  question  which  the  Dominions  conceive  to  be  of  much 
interest  to  themselves,  of  vital  importance  to  her.  And  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  they  are  mistaken. 

But  on  these  issues,  vital  in  themselves,  but  momentarily 
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subordinate,  I  have  no  space  to  expatiate.     And  in  reality  they 
merge  into  that  which  is  supreme  and  dominant. 

For  eleven  critical  years  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  people  of  this  country  submitted  sullenly  but 
silently  to  the  alternate  supremacy  of  an  unlimited  uni-cameral 
Legislature  and  a  military  autocracy.  In  due  season  the  mighty 
autocrat  paid  the  common  toll  of  humanity ;  the  voice  of  the  people 
at  last  found  vent,  and  with  their  first  breath  they  affirmed  the 
historic  resolution  that  '  the  Government  is  and  ought  to  be  by 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons'  (May  1,  1660). 

It  may  be  that  the  reason  of  the  English  people  will  again 
suffer  temporary  aberration.  Should  this  unfortunately  be  the 
case,  I  make  little  doubt  that  history  will  so  far  repeat  itself  that 
when  at  last — perhaps  only  after  years  of  dislocation  and  suffer- 
ing— they  regain  their  senses,  their  first  act  will  be  to  reaffirm  the 
resolution  of  the  Convention  Parliament. 

J.  A.  K.  MARRIOTT. 
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A    GENERAL   STRIKE: 

ITS    CONSEQUENCES    AND    A    REMEDY 


IN  1866,  during  the  discussions  on  the  '  Exhaustion  of  British 
Coalfields,'  Professor  Tyndall  spoke  the  following  words  :  '  The 
destiny  of  this  nation  is  not  in  the  hands  of  its  statesmen,  but  of 
its  coalowners.'  Due  to  greater  knowledge  and  further  dis- 
coveries, the  question  of  exhaustion  is  no  longer  one  of  the  near 
future.  When  Professor  Tyndall  uttered  the  above  words  he  had 
in  his  mind  the  condition  of  Great  Britain  when  deprived  of  all  her 
supply  of  coal.  Whether  this  supply  be  stopped  by  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  coalfields,  or  from  other  causes  will  not  materially 
affect  the  resulting  disaster. 

The  National  Federation  of  Miners  of  Great  Britain  repre- 
sents, and  under  certain  conditions  controls,  the  action  of  the 
working  miners  employed  at  every  colliery  in  Great  Britain, 
except  those  employed  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  district.  The  Forest 
of  Dean  field  constitutes  less  than  half  per  cent,  of  the  working 
miners  controlled  by  the  Federation,  so  that  this  fractional 
number  may  be  treated  as  in  no  way  seriously  affecting  the  action 
of  the  general  body  of  the  federated  miners,  or  the  results  of  a 
general  strike. 

All  the  collieries  in  Great  Britain  are  grouped  according  to 
districts  in  their  several  trades  unions,  each  union  acting  for  its 
own  section  and  independently  of  the  others.  The  Federation, 
however,  by  means  of  representatives  from  each  union,  combines 
all  the  unions,  and  in  certain  events  controls  the  action  of  the 
entire  body.  The  20th  rule  of  the  Federation  reads  as  follows  : 

That  whenever  any  County,  Federation,  or  district  is  attacked  on  the 
wage  question,  all  members  connected  with  the  Society  shall  tender  a  notice 
to  terminate  their  contracts,  if  approved  by  a  conference  called  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  such  joint  action  being  taken. 

Eecently — a  few  months  since — a  dispute  arose  in  the  case  of 
the  Scottish  miners  on  a  '  wage  question  '  under  the  following  con- 
ditions. The  minimum  wage  then  being  paid  to  the  Scottish  miners 
was  six  shillings  per  day.  The  owners  declared  they  were  unable 
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to  pay  this  wage,  and  claimed  to  reduce  this  minimum  to  five 
shillings  and  sixpence  per  day — that  is,  a  reduction  of  sixpence 
per  day.  The  miners  refused  to  accept  this  reduction,  and  stood 
out  resolutely  for  the  six  shillings  per  day  minimum.  The  owners 
threatened  a  '  lock-out,'  and  the  workmen  threatened  a  strike. 

This  dispute  on  '  a  wage  question  '  then  came  before  the 
[Federation.  A  general  conference  of  the  Federation  was  held  to 
consider  the  question.  After  much  discussion,  as  to  whether  the 
Federation  should  declare  a  '  general  strike,'  under  the  above 
Rule  20,  it  was  decided  that  the  question  of  a  '  general  strike  ' 
should  be  left  to  the  free  vote  of  all  the  members  of  the  Society  or 
Federation.  The  vote  was  accordingly  taken,  and,  when  counted, 
showed  a  huge  majority  in  favour  of  a  •  general  strike.'  The 
strike  was  to  take  effect  as  soon  as  the  then  existing  contracts 
should  terminate,  and  the  date  of  such  termination  would  have 
been  about  the  close  of  the  month  of  August. 

The  full  meaning  of  a  general  strike  is  that  on  a  given  day  all 
miners'  work  shall  cease  absolutely  at  every  colliery  in  Great 
Britain.  In  other  words,  the  supply  of  all  coal  from  all  British 
mines,  whether  for  national,  industrial,  public,  or  private  purposes, 
would  by  order  of  the  Federation  cease,  and  from  such  given  day 
until  resumption  of  work  by  the  miners  the  whole  nation  would 
be  deprived  of  its  fuel. 

In  this  particular  dispute  it  happened  most  fortunately  that 
the  broken  negotiations  were  renewed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
that  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  was  able  to  induce  both  parties  to  the 
dispute  to  agree  to  a  compromise,  and  so  a  national  disaster  was 
avoided.  From  what  has  transpired  since,  however,  it  is  evident 
that  similar  good  fortune  cannot  be  looked  for  on  the  next  occasion. 
Certain  of  the  Press,  written  in  the  interest  of  the  miners,  do 
already  express  regret  that  the  settlement  was  effected,  and  both 
sides  now  regard  it  as  mere  breathing  space  preliminary  to  a 
certain  and  near  struggle.  The  older  men  amongst  the  miners — 
those  who  have  had  sad  experience  of  great  local  strikes  and  the 
misery  entailed  thereby — are  strongly  averse  from  all  such  suicidal 
action,  but  the  majority — the  younger  men,  without  such  experi- 
ence, and  led  only  by  their  heated  imagination — proclaim  their 
determination  to  test  their  power  in  a  struggle  wherein  they  will 
be  the  first  and  the  last  to  suffer. 

Since,  in  the  opinion  of  those  best  able  to  judge,  this  struggle 
is  inevitable,  it  is  advisable  to  consider  and  set  out  shortly  what 
would  be  the  condition  of  the  country  during  the  continuance  of 
the  conflict,  and  what  in  all  probability  the  after  results  would  be. 
In  doing  so,  it  will  at  the  outset  be  necessary  to  say  that  no  opinion 
as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  either  party  to  the  struggle  is  ex- 
pressed, and  that  all  that  is  dealt  with  is  the  condition  of  affairs 
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which  must  result  from  a  '  general  strike/  however  and  by  whom- 
soever brought  about. 

In  order  to  realise  the  condition  of  this  country  during  a 
'general  strike,'  it  is  in  the  first  place  necessary  to  consider  the 
part  that  coal  plays  in  the  economy  of  the  nation.  To  appreciate 
this,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to  indicate  some  of 
the  great  national  and  domestic  interests  that  would  be  involved  in 
a  stoppage  of  the  supply  of  the  nation's  fuel.  In  doing  this  only 
indisputable  facts  will  be  stated. 

The  great  war  fleets  of  this  nation  draw  practically  the  whole 
of  their  coal  supply  from  British  collieries.  Those  near  at  home 
draw  directly  from  the  mines,  while  those  at  a  distance  draw  from 
the  several  '  coal  stations,'  dotted  over  the  seas,  where  British  coal 
is  held  in  reserve. 

The  great  British  mercantile  fleets  which  cover  the  oceans, 
and  upon  which  the  nation  depends  for  the  greater  portion  of  its 
food  supply  and  for  the  raw  material  for  manufacture,  draw  most 
of  their  coal  from  British  mines,  and  generally  carry  a  supply  for 
the  outward  and  homeward  journey. 

The  British  railways — the  distributors  of  the  food  supplies — 
depend  solely  upon  British  mines  for  their  coal  supplies. 

British  gasworks  obtain  all  their  gas  coal  from  British  mines, 
to  supply  gas  for  lighting,  industrial,  and  domestic  purposes. 

The  great  water  companies  require  coal  energy  to  raise  and 
distribute  water  in  their  several  districts. 

The  electric  generating  stations  draw  all  their  coal  from 
British  mines,  and  convert  it  into  electricity  for  lighting  and 
industrial  purposes. 

All  the  great  industries  of  this  country — iron  foundries,  ship- 
building yards,  factories  for  guns,  ammunition,  and  other  national 
requirements — depend  absolutely  for  their  daily  supply  upon 
British  collieries. 

All  the  great  factories  are  worked  by  machinery,  and  this 
machinery  is  set  in  motion  by  steam  power  obtained  from  coal. 

In  every  centre  there  are  innumerable  small  trades  carried  on 
which  also  depend  absolutely  upon  steam  power,  or  gas  or  electric 
power — all  depending  upon  coal  as  the  prime  condition  of  their 
existence  and  continuance. 

Add  to  the  above  skeleton  list  the  household  requirement  for 
coal  for  domestic  purposes,  and  one  begins  to  see  the  picture  which 
was  present  to  the  mind  of  Professor  Tyndall  when  he  spoke  the 
words  quoted  at  the  commencement  of  this  article. 

Three  at  least  most  important  questions  arise  here,  and  they 
are  :  (1)  What  are  the  reserves  of  coal  in  the  possession  of  the 
public?  (2)  What  supply  may  be  counted  upon  from  foreign 
mines?  and  (3)  What  would  be  the  probable  duration  of  the 
strike? 
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As  to  the  first  question — that  of  reserves  of  coal — some  distinc- 
tions must  be  made.  The  supply  to  the  Admiralty  is  a  continuous 
supply  under  contracts  with  the  mine-owners.  Part  of  the  coal 
is  carried  to  the  several  '  coaling  stations  '  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  and  part  goes  direct  to  the  warships  within  reach  of  the 
coal  centres  in  this  country.  The  amount  of  the  home  reserve  is 
known  only  to  the  Admiralty.  The  quantity  required  for  daily  use 
must  be  enormous. 

As  to  the  mercantile  fleet ,  the  reserve  of  coal  in  hand  is  known 
to  be  very  small,  and  it  may  be  estimated  at  not  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  ten  days,  if  so  much. 

It  is  more  or  less  authoritatively  stated  that  it  is  the  rule  of 
the  big  railways  to  hold  always  a  reserve  sufficient  for  six  weeks 
or  two  months. 

The  gasworks,  especially  the  larger  ones,  are  said  to  keep  a 
reserve  equal  to  that  of  the  railways. 

With  regard  to  the  other  great  and  small  institutions  above 
mentioned,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  average  reserve  would 
be  sufficient  for  one  week's  requirement. 

Lastly,  the  domestic  reserve,  especially  in  the  poorer  districts, 
must  be  a  question  of  a  few  days  only. 

Assuming,  then,  a  general  stoppage  of  all  coal  supplies,  it 
requires  no  great  effort  of  the  imagination  to  picture  the  inevitable 
results.  It  is  to  be  fervently  hoped  that,  for  a  period  at  least,  the 
gas,  water,  and  railway  companies  might  struggle  on,  always 
supposing  that  there  would  be  sufficient  force  available  to  prevent 
their  reserves  being  looted.  The  mercantile  fleet,  the  food 
carriers  of  the  nation,  would  at  least  be  greatly  hampered,  and 
many  vessels  would  have  to  be  docked.  The  cost  of  transport 
would  rapidly  rise,  and  consequently  the  price  of  food  commodities 
would  advance  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

The  greatest  element  of  danger  would  arise  from  the  closing, 
by  reason  of  the  stoppage  of  coal  supply,  of  the  thousands  of 
factories  and  manufactures  which  are  spread  over  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  closing  down  of  these  great  sources  of  employment 
would  throw  out  a  vast  army  of  workmen  and  workwomen  penni- 
less and  helpless.  These  would  constitute  a  vast  multitude  of 
enforced  unemployed,  whose  small  savings,  if  any,  would  defer 
for  a  few  days  only  the  danger  of  hunger  and  destitution.  Their 
case  would  indeed  be  deplorable  and  pitiful,  for  they  would  suffer 
for  acts  for  which  they  had  no  responsibility,  and  they,  unlike  the 
strikers,  would  have  no  reserve  funds  to  aid  them.  They  would  be 
as  soft  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  extreme  socialistic  agitators.  It 
would  be  hopeless  to  suppose  that  they  would  calmly  accept  their 
unearned  position.  Riot  and  outrage  would  ensue.  The  civil 
power  would  be  insufficient  to  cope  with  the  danger,  and  the  mill- 
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tary  forces  of  the  Crown  would  be  called  in.  The  civil  power  is 
sufficient  only  under  existing  conditions — that  is,  while  the  mass 
of  the  people  are  in  employment.  Employment  is  a  greater  pro- 
tective force  of  law  and  order  than  the  civil  and  military  power 
combined.  Another  aspect  of  this  part  of  the  general  question  is, 
How,  by  whom,  and  in  what  manner  is  this  great  body  of  enforced 
unemployed  to  be  fed?  The  question  is  easy  to  ask,  but  the 
answer  remains  to  be  given. 

The  foregoing  deals  with  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  complete  stoppage  of  coal  supply  from  British  mines,  and  the 
second  question  naturally  arises,  and  is  this  :  Are  there  no  outside 
sources  of  coal  supply  which  might  be  utilised?  Yes,  no  doubt 
there  are.  There  are  the  great  collieries  in  Germany,  Belgium, 
and  France,  and  from  these  no  doubt  a  considerable  supply  could 
be  obtained.  There  is,  of  course,  the  danger  that  the  sympathies 
of  the  foreign  miners  might  be  enlisted  by  their  struggling  brethren 
here.  Apart  from  that  danger,  however,  one  may  assume  some 
relief  supply  from  these  foreign  mines ;  but  when  the  quantity  of 
coal  required  in  this  country  daily  for  all  purposes  is  considered, 
it  is  evident  that  this  supply  from  foreign  sources  would  operate 
only  as  a  very  small  alleviation,  and  no  more. 

In  estimating  this  import  of  coal  from  Germany  and  other 
neighbouring  countries,  an  important  factor  has  to  be  considered. 
At  all  our  ports  the  whole  of  the  machinery  is  designed  to  load 
ships,  and  there  is  no  machinery  for  unloading — that  is,  raising 
coal  from  the  ship  to  the  wharf.  Whereas  a  given  quantity  of 
coal  can  be  loaded  into  a  ship,  say,  in  six  hours,  it  would  take  at 
least  three  days  to  unload  the  same  quantity  from  the  ship  to  the 
wharf.  In  the  opinion  of  those  who  may  be  deemed  experts  in 
shipping  matters,  the  result  would  be  that  in  a  few  days  our  ports 
would  become  overcrowded,  and  the  difficulties  of  unloading  in- 
creased tenfold.  If  we  consider  the  two  operations,  the  facts  will 
be  evident.  In  the  case  of  loading  the  coal  trucks  are  run  over  the 
hold,  the  bottom  of  the  truck  falls  down,  and  the  coal  falls  into  the 
hold.  In  the  case  of  unloading,  all  the  coal  is  with  great  difficulty 
shovelled  into  baskets,  which  are  hoisted  up  and  on  to  the  wharf 
and  then  into  the  railway  trucks  or  carts.  This  mitigation  by 
means  of  imported  foreign  coal  is  not ,  when  examined ,  of  so  much 
importance  as  it  appears  at  first  sight. 

The  third  consideration  is  that  of  the  probable  duration  of 
such  a  '  general  strike  '  as  we  are  now  considering.  Most  of  the 
trades  unions  have  reserve  funds  available  for  the  support  of  their 
members  during  the  continuance  of  a  strike.  These  sums  vary 
according  to  the  several  unions,  and  the  actual  amount  is  difficult 
to  obtain  with  accuracy ;  but  the  total  may  fairly  be  esti- 
mated at  about  five  pounds  per  head  of  the  total  membership, 
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and  not  more.  The  average  grant  would  be  ten  shillings 
per  week,  and  at  this  rate  the  miners  could  hold  out  for 
ten  weeks,  or,  say,  two  and  a  half  months.  In  former  strikes, 
which  were  local  only,  the  loss,  danger,  and  suffering  were 
confined  to  the  locality,  and  the  disaster  could  not  in  any  sense 
be  compared  to  that  of  a  '  general  strike.'  The  local  strike  would 
affect  a  small  section  only  of  the  coal  supply.  This  loss  would 
be  met  by  a  larger  supply,  probably  at  a  small  rise  in  prices,  from 
the  bulk  of  the  collieries  which  would  not  be  affected  by  the 
local  strike.  In  the  case  of  a  '  general  strike  '  the  strike  would 
amount  to  a  national  disaster  and  danger.  The  trade  of  the 
country  would  be  paralysed  for  the  time  being,  and  social' order 
everywhere  disturbed  and  endangered.  One  financial  result  would 
be  the  tumbling  down  in  value  of  all  industrial  stock,  and  so  closely 
interlaced  are  the  financial  and  economic  conditions  that  a  general 
depreciation  of  and  fall  in  all  values  would  ensue  with  dangerous 
rapidity.  Under  these  circumstances  it  would  be  hopeless  to 
imagine  that  the  public  would  subscribe  to  the  funds  of  the 
strikers,  the  more  so  that  in  the  universal  suffering  caused  by  the 
strike  the  strikers  would  be  regarded  as  the  common  enemy  by  the 
victims  of  the  disaster.  The  small  shopkeepers,  with  the  experi- 
ence of  former  strikes,  would  not  give  credit,  even  if  the  wholesale 
houses  were  willing  to  give  credit  to  them. 

In  the  foregoing  picture  of  the  probable,  and  almost  inevitable, 
results  of  a  '  general  strike,'  reference  to  the  permanent  and 
indirect  effects  of  such  a  disaster  are  omitted.  It  is  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  to  indicate  the  lines  of  injury — national,  public,  and 
private — which  radiate  from  such  a  catastrophe,  and  the  financial 
confusion  and  ruin  which  must  ensue.  So  far  the  interference 
of  the  State  has  not  been  considered.  The  effectiyeness  of  such 
interference  it  is  difficult  to  estimate.  Only  trained  colliers  can 
be  employed  in  a  mine  ;  casual  labour  below  surface  is  impossible. 
It  is  a  fact  that  both  parties  to  the  late  threatened  '  general  strike  ' 
were  informed  that  if  necessary  the  Government  would  in  twenty- 
four  hours  pass  a  Bill  through  Parliament  which  would  confer 
upon  the  Executive  every  power  considered  necessary  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  matter.  Naturally  the  terms  of  such  a  pro- 
posed Bill  would  not  be  disclosed  until  the  last  moment.  Both 
sides  were  disinclined  to  face  this  unknown  factor.  How  far  the 
grant  of  such  special  power  to  the  Executive  would  be  effective 
must  remain  an  open  question.  Compulsory  arbitration  may  be 
enacted  by  statute,  but  how  can  the  Executive  enforce  the  imposed 
award  if  the  men  refuse  to  descend  the  pits?  There  is  at  the 
present  moment  in  operation  in  New  South  Wales  a  large  and 
very  serious  coal  strike.  It  is  not  a  '  general  strike,'  but  might 
become  so,  and  already  there  has  been  a  coal  famine.  The  price 
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of  coal  has  been  quoted  at  eighty  shillings  a  ton,  and  firewood  rose 
in  similar  proportion.  Many  industries  were  closed  down  and  the 
employe's  cast  adrift.  Families  combined  together  to  make  a 
single  fire  at  which  to  cook  the  family  meals.  The  Government 
threatened  drastic  action,  and  the  strike  leaders  have  been 
arrested.  Steamers  stopped  running  and  the  loss  to  commerce 
increased  daily.  Fortunately  for  the  public,  it  is  nearly  mid- 
summer there,  and  consequently  the  suffering  is  so  far  lessened. 

The  conditions  precedent  to  a  '  general  strike  '  are  these  :  A 
dispute  between  employer  and  employed,  a  failure  of  agreement 
between  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  and  a  refusal  by  one  or  both 
to  submit  the  settlement  of  the  question  in  dispute  to  arbitration. 
When  arbitration  is  refused,  then  the  settlement  of  a  dispute, 
quite  independent  of  its  merits,  degenerates  into  a  physical  and 
financial  test  between  the  parties. 

It  is  evident  that  the  ultimate  solution — or,  rather,  the  sole 
remedy — is  arbitration,  if  national  disaster  and  financial  ruin 
are  to  be  avoided.  Even  this  remedy  may  be  defeated,  as 
I  have  said,  by  refusal  to  obey  the  award.  An  important 
question  arises,  however,  and  that  is  as  to  the  right  of 
the  Executive  of  any  Government  to  interfere  between  parties 
who  are  merely  exercising  their  ordinary  legal  rights,  the 
rights  of  bargain  and  sale,  the  right  of  free  contract.  To  such 
a  question,  speaking  generally,  the  answer  is  in  the  negative. 
To  all  general  principles  and  rules,  however,  there  must  be 
exceptions  by  way  of  limitation.  If  we  accept,  as  we  must,  the 
Justinian  precepts  of  law,  '  Honeste  vivere,  alterum  non  laedere, 
suum  cuique  tribuere,'  it  is  clear  that,  if  these  precepts  are 
unduly  disregarded  or  endangered  in  the  interest  of  the  few,  the 
State  has  the  right,  in  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth,  to  enact 
such  special  and  exceptional  protective  law  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  may  demand.  If  the  moral  right  of  the  State  has  not  yet 
demanded  such  special  legal  enactment  it  is  because  an  occasion 
has  not  yet  arisen  to  justify  such  action.  A  certain  result  of  the 
continuance  of  a  'general  strike'  would  be  disorder,  riot,  and 
bloodshed.  One  cannot  hope  to  argue  with  men  and  women 
rendered  desperate  by  hunger,  and  especially  under  the  conditions 
described.  Force  to  preserve  order  would  be  necessary  and 
justifiable. 

The  recent  strike  in  Sweden  was  called  a  '  general  strike,'  but 
it  never  was  general,  it  was  only  partial.  It  caused  loss  and  public 
inconvenience,  but  neither  life  nor  property  was  for  a  moment 
seriously  endangered.  Commercial  and  industrial  undertakings 
were  hampered,  but  not  stopped.  Starvation,  the  forcing  bed  of 
disorder,  was  absent  from  beginning  to  end.  No  comparative 
lesson,  therefore,  can  be  drawn  from  this  experience  of  the 
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'general  strike'  in  Sweden,  which  has  now  terminated.  This 
State  interference  would  be  '  remedy  by  compulsion.'  Under 
certain  conditions  it  becomes  necessary ;  but  it  is  never  desirable, 
and  it  may  fail.  It  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  remedy  in  the  last 
resort,  but  one  fully  justified — indeed,  an  imperative  duty — in 
extreme  cases.  The  State  has  at  present  no  legal  right  to  enforce 
arbitration  on  the  parties  in  this  case.  Assuming,  however,  that 
such  legislative  power  has  been  enacted,  the  circumstances  under 
which  and  the  time  at  which  it  should  be  enforced  would  require 
the  exercise  of  great  discretion  and  still  greater  judgment.  An 
enforced  peace  is  oftentimes  the  prelude  to  war.  If  the  goodwill 
of  both  parties  can  be  combined  with  arbitration ,  then  the  desired 
solution  may  be  attained.  If  a  condition  of  affairs  can  be  brought 
about  in  which  both  parties  to  the  dispute  can  be  induced, 
in  their  own  interest,  to  regard  arbitration  as  the  natural  and  fair 
method,  then  the  existing  barbaric  methods  may  cease  to  find 
favour. 

A  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  such  advance  will  be  found 
in  the  opposition  of  those  who  are  or  believe  themselves  to  be 
leaders.  They  will  fear  to  lose  the  personal  power  and  prestige  of 
their  present  position.  They  preach  Socialism,  they  practise  auto- 
cracy. It  is  the  same  in  this  as  it  is  in  the  political  party  case — all 
eyes  must  be  centred  upon  these  leaders,  elected  or  self -constituted 
as  the  case  may  be.  No  doubt  this  difficulty  is  a  serious  one  and 
must  enter  into  the  calculations  of  those  who  believe  that  the 
ever-recurring  differences  between  employer  and  employed  may 
be  greatly  modified,  if  not  practically  removed,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  co-partnership  in  the  profits  of  and  the  responsibility  of 
a  joint  undertaking.  The  proposition  as  a  remedy  is  a  simple  one. 
If  on  equitable  terms  two  or  more  persons  are  interested  in  the 
success  of  a  single  undertaking,  the  causes  of  friction  are  reduced 
to  the  possible  minimum .  The  history  of  co-partnership ,  or  at  least 
profit-sharing  between  employer  and  employed,  is  very  ancient. 
It  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to  go  back  only  a 
few  years.  In  1865  the  Sheffield  Smelting  Company,  Limited, 
granted  to  its  employes  a  share  in  the  profits  in  addition  to  and 
over  and  above  their  regular  wage.  Since  that  date  up  to  1901 
eighty-one  other  firms  have  followed  the  example  of  this  pioneer 
company.  In  these  cases  the  share  in  the  profits  was  given 
variously,  by  means  of  a  cash  bonus,  grants  to  workmen's  provi- 
dent and  other  funds,  or  by  a  share  interest.  Experience  is  against 
profit-sharing  by  means  of  cash  bonus.  When  the  South  Metro- 
politan Gas  Company,  under  the  management  of  Sir  G.  Livesey, 
introduced  profit-sharing  into  that  undertaking  the  company  did 
so  by  means  of  cash  bonus;  but  experience,  as  he  tells  us,  com- 
pelled the  company  to  replace  this  first  method  by  a  full  co- 
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partnership.  To-day  the  employe's  in  that  great  business  own 
some  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  shares  in  the  concern.  The 
Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company  are  now,  it  is  stated,  arranging  the 
inauguration  of  a  similar  co-partnership  for  their  large  business. 
In  the  first  attempts  to  establish  this  system  of  co-partnership 
there  were  many  flaws  which  experience  must  remedy.  Wherever 
a  full  co-partnership  has  been  established  it  has  been  successful 
and  a  benefit  to  employer  and  employed.  The  element  of  joint 
interest,  and  consequently  better  relations  with  each  other,  has 
opened  the  way  to  a  rational  discussion  and  settlement  of  all 
disputes,  and  so  to  an  avoidance  of  the  barbaric  system  of  strikes 
and  lock-outs.  In  the  face  of  this  success  one  asks  why  the 
example  has  not  been  followed  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  has. 
The  answer  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
capitalist  not  to  risk  the  lessening  of  his  present  profit,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  opposition  of  the  Trades  Unions,  who  fear  to  lose 
the  control  of  their  present  members.  The  latest  proposal  for  a 
co-partnership  was  made  in  June  of  last  year.  Sir  Christopher 
Furness,  M.P.,  an  apostle  of  co-partnership,  and  his  partners 
purchased  the  Wingate  Colliery  in  Durham.  It  was  purchased 
under  an  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery — free  from  all  charges 
and  complications.  The  colliery  was  registered  as  a  private 
company,  the  shareholders  being  the  three  purchasers.  There  was 
no  promotion  money,  commission,  or  any  of  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  raising  capital.  The  purchasers  found  all  the  purchase  money 
and  a  sum  sufficient  to  carry  on  and  to  carry  out  required 
alterations.  The  proposal  was  therefore  written  on  a  clean  slate. 
The  proposed  co-partnership  terms  were  shortly  these  : 

1.  The  directors  (being  the  purchasers)  were  to  retain  the  full 
management  of  the  colliery. 

2.  Every  employe  to  become  a  co-partner  by  taking  his  pro- 
portion of  shares  in  the  Company.     The  capital  of  the  Company 
was  200,000/.     Each  of  the  three  partners  took  50,OOOJ.  shares, 
thus  reserving  50,OOOJ.  to  be  taken  by  the  employe's,  who  num- 
bered about  one  thousand.    In  order  that  the  employe's  might  at 
once  obtain  their  shares  the  directors  offered  to  advance  for  that 
purpose  to  the  employes  the  necessary  50,OOOL 

3.  There  was  to  be  established  a  '  Colliery  Council,'  composed 
of  an  equal  number  of  representatives  of  the  employes  and  of  the 
Company,  where  all  questions  affecting  the  interests  of  either  side 
were  to  be  discussed.     The  officials  of  the  Trades  Union  might  be 
called  in  to  attend  this  Council  whenever  desired  by  the  employes. 

4.  These  labour  co-partners  were,  as  in  the  other  collieries,  to 
receive  the  same  rate  and  scale  of  wages  and  to  participate  in  all 
the  advantages  possessed  by  the  other  workers  under  their  Trades 
Union. 
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5.  The  sole  sacrifice  or  consideration  for  the  proposed  co-part- 
nership was  that  if,  in  the  case  of  any  dispute,  the  Council,  aided 
by  the  officials  of  the  Trades  Union,  failed  to  agree,  such  dispute 
was  to  be  decided  by  arbitration  and  by  an  arbitrator  agreed  upon, 
or,  failing  such  agreement,  then  by  an  arbitrator  to  be  named  by 
the  County  Court  Judge  or  other  independent  person. 

Under  the  above  proposed  scheme  the  labour  co-partners  would 
abandon  no  single  one  of  their  rights  and  privileges.  The  rate 
of  wages,  hours  and  conditions  of  work,  right  to  compensation,  and 
membership  of  Trades  Union  would  remain  absolutely  undis- 
turbed. In  addition,  they  were  to  have  the  benefit  and  profits  of 
ordinary  shareholders.  Their  share  interest  was  to  be  obtained 
and  paid  for  by  money  loaned  to  them  by  the  Company.  If  at 
any  time  there  should  be  a  rise  in  the  scale  of  wage,  the  labour 
co-partner  would  benefit  by  it  exactly  as  all  other  members  of  the 
Union.  The  sole  condition  or  sacrifice  was  that,  in  the  case  of 
dispute,  the  question  was  to  be  decided  by  arbitration. 

As  regards  the  capitalist  or  owner,  experience  has  fully 
proved  that  the  closer  the  relations  are  between  employer  and 
employed,  and  the  nearer  the  several  interests  approach  to 
identity,  the  greater  the  harmony,  the  better  the  work,  and  the 
greater  and  more  certain  are  the  profits. 

Under  such  a  scheme  as  that  above  described  there  would 
follow  the  much-required  improvement  in  the  homes  of  the  labour 
co-partners,  healthier  recreations,  educational  and  moral  improve- 
ment, and  many  other  advantages  such  as  have  accrued  from  the 
harmonious  joint  efforts  of  employer  and  employed — for  example, 
as  in  the  garden  city  established  by  Mr.  Lever,  and  in  other  ways 
by  Sir  John  Brunner,  M.P.,  and  his  partner,  Mr.  Mond.  All 
these  improvements  do  tend  directly  and  indirectly  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  thrift.  It  might  almost  be  said  that 
given  thrift  the  rest  will  follow. 

In  1890  Gladstone  sent  the  following  message  to  a  corre- 
spondent on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  : 

It  is  self-help  which  makes  the  man ;  and  man-making  is  the  aim  which 
the  Almighty  has  everywhere  impressed  upon  creation.  It  is  thrift  by  which 
self-help  for  the  masses  dependent  upon  labour  is  principally  made  effective. 
To  them  thrift  is  the  symbol  and  the  instrument  of  independence  and  liberty, 
indispensable  conditions  of  permanent  good. 

It  is  evident  from  the  facts  stated  that  a  '  general  strike  '  is 
possible,  if  not  probable,  in  the  near  future;  that  a  'general 
strike  '  would  paralyse  the  trade  of  the  country ;  would  bring  us 
face  to  face  with  a  national  disaster ;  would  drive  the  present  vast 
army  of  employed  to  the  streets  to  hunger  and  destitution  ;  would 
cause  public  order  to  be  endangered  on  all  sides ;  and  would  inflict 
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widespread  financial  ruin  by  reason  of  a  sudden  and  rapid  depre- 
ciation in  all  securities. 

These  conditions  of  national  disaster  would  have  to  be  faced 
by  the  Executive  Government  as  best  might  be — in  the  assurance 
that  whatever  steps  it  might  take,  legal  or  otherwise,  would  be 
covered  by  a  Bill  of  Indemnity.  Assuming  for  such  executive 
action  the  largest  possible  success,  still  the  injury  to  peace,  order, 
trade  and  national  prosperity  would  be  greater  than  one  desires  to 
estimate. 

We  must  seek  a  permanent  remedy  and  one  to  be  secured 
without  the  intervention  of  a  national  calamity.  One  of  the  many 
remedies  suggested  is  that  the  employer  should  accede  to  the  con- 
tinuous demands  of  the  employed  and  recoup  his  loss  by  raising 
the  price  to  the  consumer.  Experience,  however,  proves  that 
increasing  the  price  of  commodities  without  any  counterbalance 
lessens  the  demand,  and  that  such  restriction  of  demand  decreases 
employment. 

The  sole  real  and  permanent  remedy  appears  to  lie  in  the  uni- 
fication of  the  existing  antagonistic  interests  of  employer  and  em- 
ployed. Co-partnership  alone  can  bring  us  this  desired  end.  It 
will  cheapen  the  commodity  produced,  increase  the  demand  both 
for  the  commodity  and  for  labour,  lessen  the  effect  of  foreign  com- 
petition, and  close  the  chapter  of  suicidal  contests  in  the  world  of 
labour.  It  will  bring  to  the  workers  '  independence  and  liberty, 
indispensable  conditions  of  permanent  good.' 

BERNARD  C.  MOLLOY. 
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LA  LITTERATURE  FRAN^AISE 
CONTEMPORAINE 


ELLE  est  prodigieusement  abondante  ;  elle  est  variee  a  merveille— 
ou  a  1'exces — et,  bref,  elle  a  tous  les  caracteres  de  1'anarchie  ter- 
rible ou  se  debat  et  ou  vit  avec  une  chaude  intensite  la  France 
contemporaine. 

Cette  anarchie,  je  1'ai  montree  dans  les  differents  arts ;  et  je  1'ai 
montree  dans  1'Etat.  Un  pays  qui  subit  une  telle  poussee  extra- 
vagante  de  doctrines  et  qui,  pour  le  moment,  ne  possede  pas  les 
homines  de  clairvoyante  energie  qui  gouverneraient  cet  opulent 
desordre ,  ce  pays-la  ne  peut  evidemment  pas  avoir  la  noble  et  har- 
monieuse  litterature  des  ages  classiques. 

On  a  sou  vent  dit  que  la  litterature  et  1'art  etaient  la  fidele  image 
des  epoques.  Et  meme,  on  a  bien  abuse  de  cette  idee  seduisante ; 
on  1'a  menee  jusqu'au  paradoxe,  1'oeuvre  de  Taine  est  la  pour  T at- 
test er.  Cette  seduisante  idee  a  le  tort  de  ne  point  menager  sa 
place  au  hasard  qui,  malgre  le  bel  effort  des  logiciens,  reste  le  grand 
maitre  de  toutes  aventures  humaines. 

Ne  meprisons  pas  les  theories ;  mais  ayons  soin  de  les  reduire 
a  leur  stricte  signification.  La  litterature  et  1'art  de  la  Prance 
contemporaine  offrent  I'image  de  ce  temps,  oui,  dans  la  mesure 
que  voici :  ils  en  refletent  1'anarchie  inquietante.  Mais,  ce  qui 
prouve  bien  que  1' image  n'est  pas  complete,  c'est  qu'elle  se  pre- 
sent e  differemment  selon  qu'on  la  regarde  dans  le  miroir  de  1'art 
ou  dans  le  miroir  de  la  litterature.  L'art  n'est,  aujourd'hui,  en 
France,  que  desordre  et  pauvrete ;  la  litterature,  desordre  et 
richesse. 

D'ou  vient  cette  dissemblance  et  a  quelles  causes,  proches  ou 
lointaines,  faut-il  l'attribuer?...A  mille  causes,  dont  la  principale 
est  ce  fait  souverain  que  j'indiquais  tout  a  Theure  :  le  hasard. 
Les  philosophes  demontrent  qu'il  n'y  a  point  de  hasard  et  qu'on 
appelle  ainsi  1' infinite  minutieuse  des  petites  causes.  Je  le  veux 
bien  ;  mais,  comme  nulle  infinite  n'est  accessible  aux  intelligences 
humaines,  continuous  d'appeler  hasard,  pour  abreger,  cette  infi- 
nite-la. 
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Et  meditons  ceci.  Le  grand  Cesar  Franck  disait  :  '  Je  ne  sais 
pas  ce  qu'il  adviendra  de  mon  oeuvre ;  mais  j'aurai  eu,  parmi  mes 
eleves,  trois  hommes  de  genie.'  II  les  designait,  ces  heros  qui 
devaient  renouveler  la  musique  fran£aise  :  c'etaient  Alexis  de 
Castillon,  Henri  Duparc  et  Charles  Bordes.  Or,  Alexis  de  Cas- 
tillon,  apres  avoir  commence  de  se  manif ester  comme  un  nouveau 
Schumann,  est  mort  tout  jeune,  au  lendemain  de  la  Guerre. 
Charles  Bordes  vient  de  mourir,  a  quarante-cinq  ans ;  mais  il  etait 
paralyse  depuis  dix  ans  et  il  n'ecrivait  plus.  Quant  a  Henri 
Duparc,  il  y  a  trente  ans  que  la  maladie  le  tient  dans  la  tragique 
impossibilite  de  rien  faire...Eh!  bien,  n'a-t-on  pas  le  devoir  de 
penser  que  les  destinees  de  la  musique  francaise  contemporaine 
auraient  ete  tout  autres  si  le  sort  avait  permis  a  ces  trois  hommes 
de  genie,  comme  les  qualifiait  le  grand  Cesar  Franck,  de  developper 
normalement  une  nouveaute  d'art  qui  donna  cette  esperance  ma- 
gnifique?  C'est  la  fatalite  ou,  en  d'autres  termes,  c'est  le  hasard 
qui  supprima,  qui  raya  de  notre  bilan  musical  ce  splendide  appoint. 
Et  alors,  les  theoriciens  qui  epiloguent  sur  les  necessites  regulieres 
de  1'histoire,  sur  1'evolution  logique  des  idees,  des  sentiments  et  des 
formes  d'art  ne  font  rien  que  batir  a  priori  des  architectures 
arbitraires. 

Constatons  avec  simplicite  que  la  peinture  et  la  sculpture  ne 
sont  pas  originales  ni  fortes  dans  la  France  actuelle,  tandis  que  la 
litterature  y  est,  sinon  admirable,  du  moins  vivace. 

Du  reste,  il  ne  faut  pas  qu'on  s'etonne  de  voir  cette  meme 
anarchie  dont  j'ai  note  les  caracteres  et  les  signes  produire,  et  dans 
la  politique  et  dans  la  litterature  de  la  France,  des  resultats  si 
differents.  L'anarchie  est  desastreuse  dans  1'Etat ;  elle  peut  ne 
pas  nuire  outre  mesure  au  developpement  des  arts.  On  a  dit  que 
les  peuples  heureux  n'ont  pas  d'histoire ;  peut-etre  un  peuple  par- 
faitement  heureux  n'aurait-il  pas  de  litterature... Petite  consola- 
tion ,  nous  avons  une  litterature  enorme  ! . . . 

Enorme,  en  verite  !  Elle  se  multiplie  de  jour  en  jour.  Elle 
n'a  presque  plus  de  limites.  Elle  ne  connait  pas  de  contraintes. 
Je  n'ose  pas  dire  qu'elle  s'epanouit,  parce  qu'il  serait  aventureux, 
helas  !  de  la  comparer  a  une  fleur ;  mais  elle  foisonne.  II  n'y  a 
pas  de  mauvaise  herbe,  dans  les  champs,  qui  se  repande  et  qui 
fructifie  avec  plus  de  profusion.  C'est  une  extraordinaire  et  folle 
luxuriance. 

Les  statisticiens  doivent  savoir  combien  il  parait,  seulement  a 
Paris,  de  livres  chaque  annee...Des  milliers  !...Un  critique  de 
chez  nous  recoit  plus  de  romans,  de  memoires,  de  poemes,  de 
pamphlets  et  de  recits  de  toute  sorte  qu'il  n'a  le  temps  materiel 
d'en  lire.  Et,  si  Ton  se  disait  avec  sincerite  qu'une  centaine — une 
vingtaine  ! — de  tous  les  livres  innombrables  qui  ont  ete  ecrits 
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depuis  que  le  monde  est  monde  suffit  au  coeur  et  a  1' intelligence 
des  meilleurs  et  mieux  malins  d'entre  nous,  ah  !  1'onrougirait  d'en 
ecrire  encore.  E cartons  ces  sages  et  mornes  reflexions. 

La  production  litteraire  est  telle,  en  ce  pays,  que,  si  les  critiques 
en  sont  embarrasses,  le  public,  Ini,  ne  sait  qu'en  faire.  Dans  le 
doute,  il  n'en  fait  rien.  La  plupart  des  livres  qui  paraissent  dis- 
paraissent  en  beaucoup  moins  de  temps  que  1'auteur,  meme  peu 
attentif,  n'en  a  mis  a  les  composer.  On  ne  les  achete  pas;  on 
ne  les  achete  absolument  pas.  Personne  ne  les  Jit ;  personne  ne 
les  aura  connus,  que  1'auteur.  A  ce  compte,  1'auteur  n'aurait-il 
pu  se  contenter  de  les  rever?  II  1'aurait  pu ;  mais  il  a  voulu,  en 
outre,  qu'on  les  imprimat.  Pourquoi?...Tel  est  1'auteur. 

Et  1'auteur,  aujourd'hui,  c'est  tout  le  monde,  hommes  et 
femmes.  Les  gens  qui,  autrefois,  lisaient  ecrivent  maintenant. 
Us  lisaient  bien;  et,  en  tout  cas,  ils  lisaient.  Maintenant,  ils 
ecrivent  mat.  L' inconvenient,  c'est  qu'ainsi  les  veritables  ecri- 
vains  n'ont  plus  de  public  :  leur  public  est  devenu  lenr  concurrence. 
Qu'arriverait-il,  mon  Dieu,  si  tout  a  coup  les  clients  des  boulan- 
gers  se  mettaient,  pour  la  plupart,  a  cuire  du  pain?  Les  boulan- 
gers  feraient  faillite  :  c'est  ce  que  feront,  1'un  de  ces  jours,  les 
litterateurs,  si  les  estimables  messieurs  et  dames  qui  sont  leur 
clientele  naturelle  continuent  de  noircir  eux-memes  le  papier. 

Une  litterature  si  abondante  est  forcement  un  peu  melee. 
Quand  tout  le  monde  ecrit,  ce  ne  sont  pas  les  hommes  de  genie  et 
ce  ne  sont  meme  pas  les  bien  subtils  litterateurs  qui  se  multiplient ; 
mais  une  foule  mediocre  s'ajoute  au  petit  contingent  des  ecrivains 
authentiques. 

On  serait  tente  de  considerer  cette  foule  comme  insignifiante 
et  de  la  negliger.  Impossible  !  La  seule  presence  de  cette  foule 
ecrivassiere  modifie  les  conditions  de  la  litterature  contemporaine. 
Si  original  qu'il  soit,  si  autonome  qu'il  veuille  etre,  un  ecrivain 
moderne  n'est  point  un  isole ;  il  n'est  pas  une  simple  unite  qui  se 
manifeste  independamment  de  toutes  les  autres.  En  meme 
temps  qu'il  agit,  il  reagit.  La  litterature  d'une  epoque  forme  un 
ensemble,  un  tout,  dont  il  faut  que  les  divers  elements  s'adaptent 
reciproquement ,  s'arrangent  tant  bien  que  mal  pour  vivre  de  com- 
pagnie.  Et  ainsi  1'innombrable  mediocrite  de  la  foule  ecrivas- 
siere a  son  influence,  soit  qu'elle  repande  un  peu  de  sa  contagion 
sur  les  plus  fins  lettres  eux-memes,  soit  qu'elle  les  engage  a  se 
garder  contre  elle  et  a  se  refugier  dans  une  espece  d'esoterisme 
orgueilleux. 

Tout  de  suite  done,  on  apercoit  deux  consequences  du  pheno- 
mene  social  que  constitue  la  multiplication  de  la  gent  litteraire. 
Un  certain  nombre  de  bons  ecrivains  feront  maintes  concessions 
a  la  foule ;  on  les  verra  plus  attentif s  qu'on  ne  voudrait  a  prendre 
le  vent  et  a  flatter  les  gouts — ah  !  disons-le,  meme  s'il  nous  en 
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coute — les  gouts  un  peu  bas  de  la  populace.  D'autres  s'enfer- 
meront  trop  hermetiquement  dans  la  tour  d'ivoire  de  leur  reverie 
individuelle.  Voila  deux  sortes  de  perversite  :  il  est  rare  qu'on 
echappe  a  1'une  et  a  1'autre. 

Ceux  qui  transigent  le  plus  avec  leur  ideal — ou,  du  moins,  avec 
1'ideal  qu'ils  devraient  avoir  pour  meriter  encore  le  nom  d' artistes 
— ce  sont  les  auteurs  dramatiques.  Et  ceux  qui  ne  transigent 
guere — ou  qui,  parfois,  ne  transigent  pas  du  tout — ce  sont  les 
poetes.  Du  reste,  les  circonstances  expliquent  assez  bien  1'atti- 
tude  de  ceux-ci  et  de  ceux-la. 

Les  dieux,  d'abord !  comme  disait  Victor  Hugo;  et  il  voulait 
dire  :  d'abord,  les  poetes  !... 

La  poesie  fran9aise  subit  une  redoutable  crise.  Que  devien- 
dra-t-elle?  je  renonce  a  le  deviner.  Mais,  presentement ,  elle 
s'est  a  peu  pres  evanouie.  Comment  ne  pas  le  regretter,  au  sortir 
de  ce  dix-neuvieme  siecle  ou  lyrisme  de  chez  nous  se  promulgua 
si  glorieusement ?  Et  comment  ne  pas  s'en  etonner,  quand,  il  y 
a  dix  ans  a  peine,  florissait  encore  une  pleiade  merveilleuse  de 
poetes  ingenieux,  charmants,  puissants,  profonds,  et  qui  avaient 
trouve  vraiment  une  poesie  nouvelle?...Tout  cela  s'en  est  alle  en 
esperances  dont  quelques-unes  se  realiserent,  les  autres  non. 

Le  Symbolisme  est  la  derniere  idee  poetique  qui  ait  groupe 
divers  talents  et  qui  les  ait  animes  d'une  belle  intention  d'art. 
Idee  magnifique  et  fertile.  On  put  croire  que,  de  proche  en 
proche,  elle  se  communiquerait  a  la  litterature  tout  entiere  et 
qu'ensuite  elle  aurait  bientot  fait  de  conquerir  les  autres  arts, 
qu'elle  les  eveillerait  et  qu'ils  resplendiraient  par  elle.  Or,  les  pre- 
ludes du  symbolisme  sont  un  peu  anterieurs  a  1890.  En  1902, 
sous  le  titre  de  la  Poesie  nouvelle,  je  me  souviens — et,  si  je 
1'avais  oublie,  qui  s'en  souvie^ndrait ? — je  me  souviens  d'avoir 
public  une  etude  quasi-enthousiaste  de  ce  mouvement  poetique, 
de  cette  renaissance  dont  j'attendais  je  ne  sais  plus  quoi...tout! 
Je  le  dis  avec  modestie.  En  effet,  des  que  la  Poesie  nouvelle  eut 
paru,  les  poetes  que  j'avais  preconises  avec  ardeur  se  turent  :  et  le 
symbolisme  mourut.  S'il  n'est  pas  tout  a  fait  mort,  on  ne  s'en 
apergoit  plus  beaucoup. 

Ce  ne  fut,  evidemment,  qu'une  coincidence.  Mais  j'en  ai 
garde*  de  1'amertume.  Et  je  connais,  desormais,  le  peril  auquel 
s'exposent  imprudemment  les  annonciateurs. 

Tout  de  meme,  avant  demourir,  le  symbolisme  avait  donne  une 
ample  moisson  d'ceuvres  excellentes.  Les  Chansons  d'amant  de 
Gustave  Kahn,  les  Poesies  de  Jules  Laforgue,  les  Poemes  anciens 
et  romanesques  de  Henri  de  Eegnier,  les  Cantilenes  et  le  Pelerin 
passionne  de  Jean  Moreas,  la  Cueille  d'Avril  et  la  Partenza  de 
Francis  Viele-Griffiri— et  je  ne  cite  la  qu'un  petit  nombre  denoms 
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parmi  tous  ceux  qui  etaient  dignes  de  louange— en  faut-il  davan- 
tage  pour  consacrer  une  ecole  ? 

Ces  poetes  avaient  une  esthetique  a  eux  :  le  syrnbolisme.    Us 
avaient  meme  invente  une  forme  lyrique  :  le  vers  libre .  Symbolisme 
et  vers  libre  laissaient,  d'ailleurs,  parfaitement  indemne  de  toute 
servitude  1'individualite  de  chacun  d'eux.      Leur  groupe   etait 
caracterise  par  leur  ferveur  egale,  leur  pareil  mepris  du  realisme, 
leur  volonte  de  transformer  en  images  vives  et  en  pathetiques 
emblemes  les  contingentes  realites  de  la  vie  et  de  la  nature.  *  Mais 
aucun  d'eux  n'avait  rien  a  sacrifier  de  son  temperament,  de  ses 
predilections  ni  de  son  reve.     Us  etaient,  dans  les  larges  limites  de 
T esthetique  la  plus  intelligente  et  la  plus  genereuse,  les  maitres 
de  leur  fantaisie.     Depuis  le  romantisme,  on  n'avait  pas  vu,  en 
notre  pays,  un  tel  elan  de  poesie  forte  et  riche...Et,  soudain,  ce 
fut  fini.     Jules  Laforgue  etait  mort.     Gustave  Kahn  n'e"crivit 
plus  guere  qu'en  prose.    Henri  de  Eegnier,  en  fait  de  vers,  n'en 
composa  plus  guere  que  de  reguliers  et  conformement  a  la  maniere 
des  Parnassiens.     Jean  Moreas  publia  ses  Stances  accomplies  : 
elles  marquent  son  retour,  presque  penitent,  a  la  poesie  de  Mal- 
herbe  et  de  nos  classiques.     Seul  ou  peu  s'en  faut,  Francis  Viele- 
Griffin  ne  se  decourageait  pas  ;  et  il  tenait  bon.     Mais  son  oeuvre, 
en  depit  des  beaux  poemes  qu'il  imprime  encore  de  temps  a  autre, 
ne  s'est  pas  accrue  d'une  nouveaute  bien  significative  depuis  que 
le  symbolisme  a  periclite. 

Qu'est-il  done  arrive?  Je  crois  que  le  symbolisme  est  mort  de 
1 'indifference  ou  le  public  1'abandonna.  Les  grands  poetes  que 
j'ai  ci-dessus  nommes  n'ont  pas  eu,  en  tant  que  poetes,  le  succes 
que  meritaient  et  leur  tentative  et  leur  reussite.  C'est  un  peu 
leur  faute.  Us  furent  hautains  et  dedaigneux ;  ils  ont  meprise 
le  public.  Je  ne  dis  certes  pas  que  le  public  ne  le  meritait  point. 
Mais,  ce  mepris,  le  public  le  leur  a  largement  rendu.  Ils  ne 
tachaient  pas  d'etre  clairs ;  a  force  de  fierte,  plusieurs  d'entre 
eux  ont  meme  ete  obscurs,  dimciles,  terribles,  jusqu'a  ne  plus 
etre  entendus  que  des  inities,  lesquels  etaient  justement  leurs 
emules.  Ils  ont  recherche  les  mots  les  plus  rares,  les  syntaxes 
les  plus  compliques,  les  sentiments  les  plus  differents  de  ceux 
que  la  foule  eprouve  et  connait.  Ils  pretendaient  ne  point  avilir 
la  muse  :  ils  1'ont  enfermee  dans  un  lointain  chateau  de  la  Belle 
au  bois  dormant.  Et  ils  lui  ont,  tres  doucement,  chante  leurs 
petites  chansons  peu  intelligibles...La  foule  ne  sait  pas  ou  se  cache 
ce  mysterieux  chateau... En  outre,  je  me  demande  si,  en  fin  de 
compte,  la  muse  ne  s'est  point  endormie  a  leurs  chansons  trop 
malcommodes.  Peut-etre  aussi  est-elle  morte,  en  attendant  le 
hardi  chevalier  de  belle  aventure  qui  saura  bien,  lui,  la  reveiller.. 
Mais,  quand  cela?... 
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Si  les  poetes  furent  trop  dedaigneux,  les  auteurs  dramatiques 
ne  le  furent  pas  du  tout  :  ils  ne  le  furent  point  assez.  Pendant  que 
les  poetes  emprisonnaient  trop  chastement  leur  muse  virginale, 
les  auteurs  dramatiques  menaient  la  leur...disons  :  sur  la  place 
publique ;  et  ils  la  livrerent  au  bon  plaisir  des  multitudes.  Ils 
1'ont  galvaudee,  avec  un  etonnant  cynisme. 

Hatons-nous  de  mettre  a  1'ecart  les  Maurice  Donnay,  les  Alfred 
Capus,  les  Paul  Hervieu,  les  Henri  Lavedan  et  deux  ou  trois 
encore,  que  nous  eviterons  de  nommer,  afin  de  laisser  ici  une 
courtoise  incertitude. 

Mais  les  autres  !...Ai-je  raison  de  parler  d'eux,  quand  il  s'agit, 
en  somme,  de  litterature?...N'importe !  Ils  sont  le  theatre 
moderne ;  et  Ton  n'y  peut  rien.  Seulement,  ce  qu'ils  ont  fait  du 
theatre  moderne  est  une  chose  des  plus  viles. 

Du  reste,  ne  les  designons  pas  individuellement.  Aussi  bien, 
ils  n'ont  aucune  individualite  :  ils  sont,  en  bloc,  nos  auteurs  dra- 
matiques. Comment  auraient-ils  aucune  individualite,  lorsqu'ils 
ne  font  que  satisf aire  une  foule  habituee  a  leur  complaisance  ?  La 
foule  est,  pour  eux  tous,  la  meme ;  alors,  ils  la  servent  tous  pareil- 
lement.  Le  cuisinier  change,  mais  non  la  cuisine. 

Ann  de  ne  pas  etre  par  trop  severes  a  MM.  X.,  Y.  ou  Z.,  in- 
diquons  aussi  les  funestes  conditions  dans  lesquelles  ces  pauvres 
gens  travaillent.  Ils  n'ont  pas  les  memes  facilites  de  desinteresse- 
ment  que  les  poetes.  Un  poeme,  par  le  temps  qui  court,  n'a 
jamais  de  succes.  Alors,  les  poetes  n'ont  point  a  se  preoccuper 
d'autre  chose  que  d'ecrire  ce  qui  leur  plait.  Mais  le  theatre  a  du 
succes ;  meme ,  il  est  presentement  le  seul  genre  litteraire  qui  ait 
la  vogue.  Et  il  faut  qu'il  ait  un  succes  enorme  ou  bien  qu'il  cesse 
d'exister  :  cela  resulte  de  diverses  circonstances  facheuses  et  dont 
la  plus  nocive  est,  selon  moi,  Tabus  de  la  mise  en  scene. 

Les  directeurs  de  theatres  ont  accoutume  le  public  a  un  extra- 
ordinaire luxe  de  decors,  de  figuration,  d' interpretation.  Cela 
coute  extremement  cher,  si  cher  que  le  simple  echec  d'une  piece, 
montee  avec  la  prodigalite  actuelle,  met  en  peril  un  theatre.  Or, 
un  directeur  de  theatre  n'est  point  un  poete,  mais  un  entrepreneur 
de  spectacles,  un  industriel.  II  n'a  point  envie  de  risquer  les  in- 
con  venients  d'une  deconfiture.  II  depend  de  la  foule.  Et  alors, 
il  est  bien  gentil  pour  elle.  On  ne  le  verra  point,  au  nom  d'un 
ideal  d'art,  violent er  cette  foule,  la  deconcerter.  II  n'a  point  un 
ideal  d'art ;  mais  il  veut  gagner  de  1'argent,  afin  de  payer  ses  deco- 
rateurs,  ses  machinistes,  ses  acteurs,  ses  actionnaires,  afin  de  se 
payer  lui-meme  pour  tant  de  mal  qu'il  s'est  donne,  pour  le  danger 
qu'il  a  couru.  II  essayera  de  deviner  les  desirs  de  la  foule  et  puis 
de  les  combler.  S'il  y  parvient,  on  le  decorera,  en  outre. 

Eh  !  bien,  il  y  a  deux  ingredients  qui  ravissent  la  foule  :  ce 
sont  la  violence  et  la  gaudriole. 
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Aussi  les  fournisseurs  les  mieux  achalandes  du  theatre  contem- 
porain  sont-ils,  avec  docilite,  violents  ou  farceurs.  L'ancienne 
urbanite,  la  delicatesse  du  sentiment,  la  fine  justesse  de  1'observa- 
tion,  la  gracieuse  qualite  du  style,  tout  cela  ne  porte  guere ;  tout 
cela  n'est  qu'un  divertissement  de  lettre.  Mais  une  situation 
tragique,  effroyable,  dans  laquelle  se  debattent  des  etres  de  passion 
farouche,  desordonnee,  bestiale,  qui  tuent,  volent,  hurlent,  se  de- 
menent  comme  des  brutes  aft'olees,  cela  emeut  un  public  parisien, 
le  soir,  a  1'heure  ou  les  digestions  difficiles  1'abrutiraient,  si  Ton 
n'avait  pas  soin  de  le  secouer  avec  du  drame — ou  de  1'aguicher 
avec  de  la  polissonnerie.  Car  c'est  le  second  stratageme.  A 
cote  du  theatre  d'epouvante,  nous  avons  le  theatre  de  lubricite. 

Si  1'un  est  sommairement  brutal,  1'autre  est  degoutant.  L'un 
malmene  sa  clientele,  1'autre  la  caresse.  Et  voila  des  besognes 
qui  ne  sont  pas  d'un  ordre  litteraire. 

En  malmenant  avec  adresse  et  en  caressant  avec  dexterite  le 
public  des  theatres,  nos  auteurs  dramatiques  gagnent  largement 
leur  vie;  mais  ils  avilissent  peu  a  peu  un  genre  qui  a  ete,  jadis, 
1'honneur  de  la  litterature  fran^aise. 

C'est  merveille  qu'en  de  telles  conjonctures  de  veritables 
artistes  continuent  de  pratiquer — et  honorablement ! — ce  metier 
que  la  masse  de  leurs  confreres  discrediteraient.  Et  c'est  un 
miracle  charmant  que,  sans  faire  les  concessions  auxquelles  les 
autres  souscrivent,  ils  aient  un  grand  succes  cependant.  Leur 
talent  subtil  remplace  pour  eux  les  expedients  de  leurs  rivaux  les 
plus  vulgaires.  Et,  par  bonheur,  ils  sauvent  ainsi  la  reputation 
de  notre  theatre  contemporain.  II  faut  qu'on  leur  en  sache  gre. 

Maurice  Donnay  a  donne  une  ame  vivante  et  amusante  aux 
petites  femmes  d'aujourd'hui.  On  dirait  qu'il  a  ete  leur  confes- 
seur  ou,  au  moins,  leur  confident  habile,  tant  il  connait  leur  im- 
prudence, leur  esprit  et  les  detours  de  leur  conscience  qui  est  tout 
a  la  fois  malicieuse  et  ingenue.  II  est  pour  elles  plein  de  bonte, 
de  gentille  indulgence.  II  sait  que  leurs  aventures  tournent,  le 
plus  sou  vent,  a  la  mesa  venture.  Et  il  ne  dit  pas  qu' elles  aient  eu 
raison  de  pecher;  mais  il  les  plaint  d'en  avoir  eu,  ensuite,  mille 
ennuis.  Toute  cette  infinie  manigance  de  1' amour  et  de  ses  erreurs 
venielles,  il  1'enveloppe  dans  une  exquise  poesie ;  et,  comme 
Watteau  fut  peintre  de  fetes  galantes,  il  est  lui  le  poete  de  ces  fetes 
ou  le  sourire  apparait  comme  1'amical  compagnon  des  larmes  pro- 
chaines. 

Alfred  Capus  n'est  pas  seulement  le  maitre  de  la  plus  spirituelle 
gaiete  :  avec  les  '  mots  '  qu'il  a  semes  a  profusion  dans  son 
theatre,  quelle  anthologie  on  ferait !  Mais  encore,  on  finira  bien 
par  le  considerer  comme  un  observateur  incomparable  et  comme  un 
philosophe.  Son  ceuvre  est  le  reflet  de  la  vie  moderne  et,  en  par- 
ticulier,  de  la  vie  parisienne.  II  a  su  eviter,  avec  une  facilite 
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elegante,  et  la  fadeur  de  1'optimisme  et  les  imprecations  sommaires 
du  pessimisme.  Ce  n'est  pas  la  caricature  de  notre  temps  qu'il  a 
tracee,  mais  son  portrait  fidele.  II  n'a  dissimule  ni  les  tares  ni  les 
vertus ;  ses  comedies  mettent  aux  prises  des  personnages  qui  ne 
sont  ni  meilleurs  ni  plus  mauvais  que  la  moyenne  de  nos  com- 
patriot es.  Un  peu  demoralises,  en  general ;  nos  compatriotes  le 
sont  aussi.  Et,  en  fin  de  compte,  tout  s' arrange... Mon  Dieu,  oui, 
comme  dans  la  vie.  Cela  ne  veut  pas  dire  que  tout  s'arrange 
delicieusement.  Certes,  non!...Mais  il  est  vrai  que  la  vie  con- 
tinue ;  les  cicatrices  se  ferment,  les  catastrophes  se  liquident  :  et 
puis  tombe  sur  tout  cela  1'oubli,  qui  est  une  sorte  de  pardon. 

A  force  de  dialectique  serree  et  grace  a  la  plus  rigoureuse  puis- 
sance constructive,  Paul  Hervieu  a  constitue  une  forme  du  drame 
moderne  qui  a  les  lignes  et  la  rapidite  de  la  tragedie  ancienne  tout 
en  s'accommodant  aux  volontes  ideologiques  d'aujourd'hui.  Son 
art  est  austere ;  il  refuse  avec  energie  les  agrements  d'une  pensee 
aimable  et  qui  badine.  II  ne  badine  pas  :  il  demontre.  II  ne 
plaisante  pas  :  il  va  droit  a  son  but,  qui  est  la  stricte  conclusion 
logique  de  la  situation  qu'il  a  posee  d'abord  comme  les  premisses 
d'un  syllogisme  imperieux.  Et  il  realise  une  etrange  et  forte 
poesie,  quasi-ascetiqiie,  rude  et  saisissante. 

Puis,  si  je  ne  craignais  de  prolonger  par  trop  cette  enumeration 
de  nos  meilleurs  et  de  nos  plus  dignes  ecrivains  dramatiques  et  de 
lui  donner  1'air  d'un  palmares,  je  citerais  encore  quelques  noms. 
Je  celebrerais  les  graces  vives  et  sages  qui  animent  et  gouvernent 
la  pensee  sereine  de  Henri  Lavedan.  Je  dirais  qu'il  est  le  doux 
moraliste  du  monde  ou  Ton  s' amuse  :  moraliste  doux,  car  il  evite 
de  se  facher,  et  les  grands  mots  ne  sont  pas  son  affaire  ;  mais  pour- 
tant  moraliste  severe  aussi,  qui  ne  laisse  rien  passer  et  a  qui,  en 
tout  cas,  1'on  n'en  fait  point  accroire.  Et  je  dirais  encore  que  les 
viveurs  dont  il  signale  les  mefaits  1'amusent  infiniment  et  1'atten- 
drissent,  parfois,  a  cause  de  leur  ingenuite,  qui  est  sa  decouverte 
divertissante.  Enfin,  je  le  louerais  d'avoir  invente,  quand  il 
ecrivit  par  exemple  le  Vieux  marcheur  et  le  Nouveau  jeu,  la  plus 
jolie  langue  de  theatre  qui  soit... 

Lavedan,  Hervieu,  Capus,  Donnay — notre  litterature  drama- 
tique  est  florissante.  II  demeure  vrai,  cependant,  que  le  theatre 
de  chez  nous  fait  des  folies  et  que,  s'il  continue  a  flatter  generale- 
ment  les  moins  respectables  desirs  de  la  multitude,  il  cessera 
bientot  d'etre  un  genre  litteraire. 

Les  romanciers  contemporains  n'ont  plus  la  clientele  superbe 
qu'avaient,  naguere  encore,  les  Emile  Zola,  les  Alphonse  Daudet, 
les  Maupassant.  Et  ils  s'en  plaignent,  avec  chagrin.  Ils  disent 
qu'on  ne  lit  plus.  Et  ils  exagerent  un  peu  ;  mais  un  roman  n'est 
plus  une  denree  qui  se  vende  comme  autrefois. 
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Cela  tient  a  ce  que  la  concurrence  augmente ;  cela  tient  a  ce 
que  les  gens  sont  de  moins  en  moins  chez  eux  et  paraissent  de 
moins  en  moins  capables  de  recueillement ;  cela  tient  au  fabuleux 
succes  du  theatre  qui,  tel  qu'il  est,  suffit  en  somme  aux  besoms 
litteraires  de  nos  contemporains  frivoles...Et  puis — disons  tout— 
cela  tient  a  ce  qu'on  ne  fait  plus  guere  de  romans.  Certes  on  public , 
sous  cette  flatteuse  etiquette,  des  quantites  de  livres.  Seulement 
ce  ne  sont  pas  des  romans,  au  sens  qu'avait  ce  mot  du  temps  des 
Zola,  des  Alphonse  Daudet  et  des  Maupassant.  Ce  ne  sont  plus, 
fort  souvent,  des  '  histoires,'  de  braves  anecdotes  qui  se  develop- 
pent,  se  compliquent  et,  apres  maintes  peripeties,  arrivent  a  un 
denouement.  Les  romanciers  ont  tort,  quand  ils  accusent  le 
public  d'infidelite.  Le  public  n'a  pas  demontre  qu'il  n'aimat 
plus  les  recits  emouvants  ou  gracieux  :  on  ne  lui  en  offre  presque 
plus.  Ceux  qu'on  lui  offre,  il  les  achete.  Et  je  n'ose  point 
affirmer  qu'il  ne  les  lise  pas. 

La  verite,  c'est  qu'on  appelle  aujourd'hui  romans  des  ecrits 
qui  n'ont  rien  de  romanesque.  Ce  seraient,  plus  exactement,  des 
essais.  Ou  bien,  d'une  maniere  plus  generale  encore,  on  appelle 
aujourd'hui  romans  des  volumes  de  quelque  trois  ou  quatre  cents 
pages,  en  prose,  et  qui  traitent,  quoi?  de  ce  qui  int&ressa  1'auteur 
cette  saison-la.  L'auteur  appelle  cela  un  roman.  Mais  le  public 
ne  s'y  trompe  pas.  II  n'est  pas  dupe  de  1' etiquette.  II  aimait  les 
belles  histoires;  sans  doute  les  aime-t-il  encore: — mais,  cela, 
c'est... de  la  philosophic,  ma  chere!... 

Le  roman  romanesque  a  cesse  d'etre  le  genre  a  la  mode.  II 
est  encore  represente  par  des  ecrivains  de  valeur,  assur£ment — 
les  Bourget,  les  Henri  de  Kegnier,  les  Loti,  les  Abel  Hermant,  les 
Jules  Eenard,  les  Paul  Margueritte,  les  Gerard  d'Houville,  les 
Paul  Adam,  les  Octave  Mirbeau,  les  Vanderem,  les  Tristan 
Bernard,  les  Marcel  Boulenger,  les  Marcel  Prevost,  les  Rosny,  et 
bien  d'autres.  Mais  encore  faudrait-il  indiquer,  a  propos  de 
presque  tous  ces  romanciers,  les  modifications  qu'ils  ont  apportees 
a  la  maniere  d'autrefois. 

Les  romans  de  Paul  Bourget  ne  sont  plus  de  simples  histoires. 
L'auteur  ne  se  propose  plus  seulement  de  combiner  une  intrigue 
agreable  ni  de  peindre  un  coin  de  la  societe  contemporaine.  Son 
oeuvre  est,  aujourd'hui,  plus  grave  :  on  y  voit  un  romancier ;  mais 
on  y  voit  aussi  un  sociologue.  Jadis,  Bourget  mena  de  front  deux 
series  d'ouvrages  :  ses  romans,  d'une  part,  et,  d'autre  part,  ses 
essais.  La  vie  ici  et  la  doctrine  la.  On  dirait  maintenant  qu'il 
aboutit  a  une  nouvelle  esthetique  et  qu'il  souhaite  d'integrer  dans 
ses  romans  ce  qui  jadis  aurait  ete  la  matiere  de  ses  subtils  et 
profonds  essais.  Bref ,  il  ne  se  contente  plus,  dans  ses  romans,  de 
re'aliser  une  fiction  poignante  et  faite  a  la  ressemblance  de  la  vie 
moderne  ;  mais,  cette  vie  moderne,  il  la  juge  en  merne  temps  qu'il 
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la  de"crit  :  il  etudie  la  maladie  dont  elle  souffre,  il  etablit  un  dia- 
gnostic et  il  designe  des  remedes.  II  n'est  plus  seulement  un 
narrateur  :  il  assume  une  tache  plus  complexe  et,  de  ses  derniers 
romans,  on  tirerait  une  theorie  politique  et  sociale. 

Pareillement— et  avec  une  conscience  plus  ou  moins  nette  de 
leurs  volontes — la  plupart  des  romanciers  contemporains  ne  sont 
plus  de  simples  conteurs. 

L'  '  essay isme  '  a  paru  triompher,  il  n'y  a  pas  longtemps 
encore,  avec  Anatole  France.  D'ailleurs,  on  attribuait,  si  je  ne 
me  trompe,  une  excessive  importance  a  cet  ecrivain  que  Ton  crut 
original  et  qui  est,  principalement ,  le  plus  habile  des  imitateurs. 
II  a  de  la  lecture;  il  denicha,  dans  les  bibliotheques,  nombre  de 
volumes  poudreux  et  oublies.,.11  en  fit  ingenieusement  son  profit. 
Que,  par  exemple,  on  veuille  bien  lire  le  Compere  Maihieu  ou  les 
bigarrures  de  V  esprit  humain  :  alors,  on  connaitra  ce  que  doit  au 
vieux  Dulaurens  notre  industrieux  contemporain.  'Un  de  mes 
amis  prepare  un  petit  opuscule  qui  sera  intitule,  parait-il,  '  Les 
sources  de  M.  Anatole  France.'  Apres  cela,  nous  saurons  exacte- 
ment  ce  qu'il  reste  d' invention  personnelle  au  celebre  auteur  de 
Jerome  Cogniart  et  de  la  Rotisserie. 

L'affaire  Dreyfus,  dont  les  consequences  n'ont  pas  fini  de  boule- 
verser  ce  pays,  a  fort  agite  M.  France.  Ce  bizarre  proces  1'a  jete" 
dans  un  durable  acces  d'anticlericalisme  et  de  socialisme  exaspere. 
Le  resultat  ne  manque  pas  de  drolerie.  M.  France  etait  un 
raffine.  Ses  ouvrages  semblaient  destines  a  une  elite  de  delicats 
et  de  sceptiques.  II  avait  bien  1'air  d'un  sceptique,  lui-meme. 
Et,  soudain,  le  voici  qui  promulgue  les  revendications  des  energu- 
menes.  Ce  lettre  se  metamorphose  en  politicien.  II  continue 
pourtant  a  '  pasticher  '  une  litterature  tres  maligne.  Certaines 
personnes  trouvent  a  ce  melange  un  vif  agrement. 

Du  reste,  il  ecrit  avec  soin.  Sa  maniere  est  jolie  et  claire.  II 
emploie  une  petite  phrase,  un  peu  monotone  mais  fine,  gentille, 
incolore  et  transparente. 

Imitateur,  M.  Anatole  France  a  beaucoup  d' imitateurs,  lui 
aussi.  Mais  ils  ne  valent  rien.  Mentionnons  leur  existence  : 
elle  est  un  signe  important ;  leur  individualite  ne  compte  pas. 

De  toutes  parts,  le  roman  francais  se  desorganise.  L'un  des 
maitres  du  genre  et  1'un  des  plus  admirables  prosateurs  de 
1'epoque,  Pierre  Loti,  a,  dans  ses  derniers  livres,  reduit  la  fiction  a 
si  peu  de  chose  qu'elle  n'est  plus  que  le  pretexte  de  divins  poemes 
descriptifs.  Quelquefois  meme  il  ne  fait  que  raconter  un  voyage, 
dire  comme  le  ciel  est  beau  dans  les  pays  lointains  et  prolonger  en 
reveries  ou  passent  T amour  et  la  mort  1'emoi  qu'il  a  re9u  des 
pay  sages  pittoresques. 

Avec  une  surprenante  adresse,  avec  une  dexterite"  qui  va 
jusqu'a  la  plus  precieuse  rouerie,  Jules  Eenard  consigne  les  aspects 
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divers  de  la  realite.  II  juxtapose  ses  remarques ;  il  ne  desire  pas 
de  les  relier  par  le  fil  d'une  a  venture  continue.  II  n'est  pas  un 
romancier,  mais  un  collectionneur  d'exquises  images. 

L'un  des  caracteres  de  la  litterature  francaise  contemporaine , 
c'est  la  rapidite  avec  laquelle  se  detraquent  les  anciens  genres 
litteraires.  L'anarchie  etant  partout  ailleurs,  comment  ne  serait- 
elle  point  aussi  dans  les  belles-lettres?... 

Je  ne  m'attristerai  pas  outre-mesure  a  propos  de  la  mort  des 
genres.  Us  etaient  magnifiques,  a  1'epoque  ou  leur  noble  repar- 
tition correspondait  a  1'ordonnance  harmonieuse  qui  reglait  tous 
les  elements  de  ce  pays.  II  y  avait  alors  une  sorte  de  raison 
superieure  qui  repartissait ,  en  France,  toutes  choses  et  qui  con- 
duisait  le  vaste  concert  de  toutes  les  energies  nationales.  Mais, 
puisque  c'est  fini,  ma  foi,  tant  pis  !...Et,  dans  le  desordre  ou  nous 
sommes,  les  genres  litteraires  seraient  une  survivance  un  pen 
absurde.  Sur  le  grandiose  et  savant  jardin  de  Le  Notre,  il  a  souffle 
un  vent  terrible ;  un  ouragan  de  tempete  a  jete  bas  les  statues 
blanches  qui  marquaient  le  correct  dessin  des  allees ;  une  horde 
revolutionnaire  a  pietine  les  boulingrins,  a  devaste  les  arbres  qui 
etaient  tailles  en  formes  geometriques  de  cones,  de  mappemondes 
et  de  colonnes.  Le  jardin  de  Le  Notre  n'est  plus  qu'un  souvenir. 
N'essayons  point  de  le  reparer.  Et,  a  son  defaut,  nous  aimerons 
I'immense  et  broussailleuse  nature,  son  abondance  que  nul  choix 
n'a  emondee,  son  fou  melange  de  fleurs,  de  feuilles  et  de  bois  mort 
et  toute  la  foison  de  ses  beautes,  de  ses  laideurs,  de  ses  vulgarites, 
de  ses  tresors  eparpilles  parmi  la  feconde  pourriture  du  sol. 

L'ordre  etait  beau;  mais,  s'il  y  a  des  merveilles  dans  le 
desordre,  ne  les  negligeons  pas  avec  mauvaise  humeur. 

Je  crois  qu'il  est  impossible  de  classer  les  grands  ecrivains 
d'aujourd'hui,  de  les  distribuer  en  ecoles.  On  ne  saurait  dire 
certainement  que  celui-ci  fut  un  realiste  et  celui-la  un  idealiste. 
Non,  ce  n'est  plus  ainsi  que  la  question  se  pose  et  qu'elle  se  resout. 
Les  donnees  de  tous  les  problemes  se  sont  incroyablement  com- 
pliquees.  On  tient  en  suspicion  les  dogmes ;  et,  quant  aux  sys- 
temes  philosophiques ,  on  les  a,  les  uns  apres  les  autres,  essayes 
sans  qu'aucun  d'eux  temoignat  d'une  suprematie  evidente.  Dans 
ces  conditions  1' incertitude  serait  la  sagesse  meme.  Mais  nos 
contemporains  ne  1'aiment  point.  Us  ont,  malgre  les  difficult es 
dialectiques,  une  remarquable  promptitude  a  conclure.  Us 
manquent  de  me"thode  ;  mais,  quand  il  s'agit  d'adopter  une  opinion 
quelconque,  ils  sont  toujours  prets.  Je  me  figure  qu'on  peut  re- 
sumer  ainsi  leur  etat  :  ils  ont  des  esprits  de  sceptiques  et  des 
temperaments  de  croyants. 

Et  ils  croient...n' import e  quoi ! 
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Notre  litterature  actuelle  est  ainsi  ornee  de  toutes  les  doctrines, 
pele-mele.  Comment  y  decouvrir  les  tendances  de  notre  epoque? 
C'est  une  grande  folie  exuberante. 

Tel  etant  1'individualisme  universel,  je  ne  souhaite  que  de 
signaler  les  individualites  les  plus  eminentes.  J'en  ai  deja  designe 
plusieurs,  tandis  que,  pour  demontrer  la  confusion  dans  laquelle 
notre  litterature  se  tremousse,  j' essay ais  vainement  d'etablir  des 
categories  d'ecrivains,  parmi  les  notres.  J'en  ai  omis  bien  davan- 
tage  !...Mais  je  reservais  Maurice  Barres  et  Jules  Lemaitre. 

L'oeuvre  de  Maurice  Barres  a  decrit  une  admirable  courbe 
ideologique.  Le  chemin  qu'elle  a  suivi  1'a  menee  de  1'egotisme  le 
plus  impertinent  jusqu'a  une  sorte  de  traditionnalisme  religieux. 
Voici  quelque  vingt  ans,  il  organisait  '  le  culte  du  moi ' ;  mainte- 
nant,  il  preche  le  culte  des  morts.  II  pr^sentait  comme  le  devoir 
d'un  chacun  1'art  de  bien  degager  sa  personnalite ,  de  la  preserver 
contre  les  barbares — et,  les  barbares,  n'est-ce  point  exactement 
tout  ce  qui  n'est  pas  '  moi '? — 1'art  de  realiser  en  soi  un  homme 
libre  qui  ne  dependit  que  de  son  caprice  etudie  intelligemment  et 
qui  s'epanouit  avec  une  richesse  gracieuse  ;  et,  maintenant,  il  nous 
recommande  d'etre  fideles,  non  point  a  nous,  mais  a  notre  lignee. 
II  croyait  a  la  force  vive  du  '  moi ' ;  et,  maintenant,  il  veut  que  le 
'  moi '  se  soumette  aux  necessites  anciennes. 

Palinodie?  retractation?  remords  d'une  audace  a  laquelle 
aurait  renonce  1'auteur  de  Sous  I'CEil  des  Barbares  pour  devenir 
1'auteur  de  Colette  Baudoche?... 

Voici,  comme  disent  les  philosophies,  le  '  processus  '  de  cette 
conversion  poignante.  Elle  est  toute  animee  d'un  ardent  besoin 
de  sincerite. 

Le  jeune  ideologue  de  1889  etait  enchante  de  son  ame,  qu'il 
avait  sentie  curieuse  et  passionnee.  II  resolut  de  lui  offrir  de 
belles  fetes  ;  il  voulut  mettre  a  son  service  et  les  livres  et  les  idees, 
les  inventions  spirituelles  de  tous  les  temps  et  de  tous  les  pays, 
les  ecrivains,  les  philosophes  et  les  pay  sages.  II  la  cultiva ;  il 
1'emmena  visiter  les  villes  ou  la  vie  est  le  plus  variee  et  le  plus 
chaude,  Venise,  Tolede ;  et  il  lui  enseigna  les  jolis  tours  qu'ont 
imagines  les  penseurs  pour  le  divertissement  des  ages.  Le  '  culte 
du  moi '  fut  une  entreprise  delicate,  ingenieuse  et  fervente. 

Mais  bientot  le  subtil  organisateur  de  ces  aimables  artifices 
verifia  que  1'individu  n'est  pas  une  realite  absolue  qu'on  puisse 
degager  de  tout  le  reste.  Le  '  moi  'n'est  pas,  une  fois  pour  toutes, 
separe  du  '  non-moi.'  Dans  la  prison  de  plaisir  ou  il  le  mit  a 
1'abri  des  barbares,  il  ne  1'avait  pas  enclos  tout  seul  :  mais  il  1'avait 
enferme  avec  toute  sa  race. 

II  verifia  aussi  que  le  '  moi '  fait  une  difference  tres  nette  et 
comme  substantielle  entre  les  diverses  impressions  qu'il  recoit. 
II  ne  les  accueille  pas,  les  unes  et  les  autres,  pareillement.  Les 
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unes  se  posent  sur  lui  et  ne  le  penetrent  pas ;  elles  ne  sont,  pour 
lui,  que  futilite  presque  insignifiante.  Les  autres  1' emeu  vent ; 
elles  eveillent  en  lui  des  resonnances ;  il  les  adopte,  il  les  reclame 
et  elles  le  satisfont  parfaitement.  C'est  que  les  unes  sont  des 
etrangeres,  des  nouveautes  qu'on  n'attendait  pas  et  auxquelles  on 
n'etait  pas  prepare  ;  tandis  que  les  autres  lui  sont  familieres  :  toute 
la  race  les  a  voulues. 

Enfin,  le  '  moi '  ne  s 'improvise  pas.  II  est  le  lent  aboutisse- 
ment  des  siecles.  II  resume  les  siecles  et  il  est,  a  un  moment 
particulier,  la  vive  synthese  des  morts.  Le  '  moi '  n'a  pas  d'autre 
fagon  de  prendre  conscience  de  soi  que  de  connaitre  ses  morts; 
ses  limites  sont  celles  que  sa  lignee  lui  imposa.  Et  c'est  airisi  que 
le  culte  du  moi  devient  le  culte  des  morts ;  c'est  ainsi  qu'un  im- 
pressionnisme  sincere  et  qui  se  promet  de  n'etre  pas  dupe  a  recours 
a  la  tradition  pour  y  puiser  ses  v£rites  premieres. 

Tels  sont  les  episodes  de  la  philosophic  qui  se  deroule  a  travers 
1'oeuvre  multiple  et  attrayante  de  Maurice  Barres.  Mais  je  1'ai 
decharnee,  cette  philosophic.  Ainsi  reduite,  elle  semble  seche. 
Elle  ne  Test  pas  ! 

Cette  ceuvre,  si  pleine  de  pensee,  je  la  voudrais  comparer  a  un 
chant, — tres  gai  d'abord,  quand  le  '  moi,'  si  confiant,  escompte 
mille  delices  de  la  vie  qu'il  s' arrange, — angoisse,  douloureux, 
pathetique,  lorsque  le  '  moi '  s'aper9oit  de  1'erreur  et  se  heurte  a 
ses  propres  limites, — calme,  melancolique  et  sublime,  des  que  le 
'  moi '  s'est  reuni  sciemment  a  la  compagnie  de  ses  morts  et  de 
ses  verites. 

C'est  un  chant ;  c'est  un  grand  poeme.  De  tous  les  ecrivains 
frangais  contemporains,  Maurice  Barres  me  parait  bien  etre  celui 
auquel  on  doit  les  phrases  les  plus  musicales.  Les  mots  ne  sont 
pas  seulement,  pour  lui,  le  signe  des  idees ;  il  tient  compte  de  leur 
sonorite,  de  ce  qu'ils  disent  et  aussi  de  ce  qu'ils  chantent.  II  y  a 
maintes  phrases  de  Maurice  Barres  qu'qn  sait  par  cceur  et  qu'on 
recite  comme  des  vers  melodieux.  Elles  ont  un  rythme  innni- 
ment  plus  souple  que  celui  de  nos  alexandrins  r^guliers,  un  rythme 
libre  en  apparence  et  qui  pourtant  obeit  a  de  mysterieuses  lois.  .  . 
'  Mon  imagination  1'evoque  encore  qui  frequente  les  villes  d'eaux 
de  Boheme,  verdoy antes  et  pleines  d'une  musique  qui,  le  soir, 
assombrissait  les  ames  sans  amour ;  puis  elle  f ut  a  Nice ,  f ringante 
sous  le  soleil  et  portant  au  corsage  des  anemones,  des  mimosas 
meles  aux  brins  de  tamaris...'  De  qui  s'agit-il?  Je  ne  le  sais 
plus;  et  qu'importe?  Cette  phrase  est  restee  dans  ma  memoire, 
comme  y  reste  1'echo  d'un  '  lied  '  de  Schubert.  II  ne  faudrait  pas 
que,  d'une  telle  phrase,  une  syllabe  fut  changee ;  la  '  Boheme  ' 
est  indispensable  ou  1'ecrivain  1'a  mise — et  le  Tyrol  ne  la  remplace- 
rait  pas;  tout  s'en  irait  en  poussiere  de  prose,  si  Ton  substituait 
aux  *  brins  de  tamaris  '  les  anemones  et  si  1'on  transformait  en 
tulipes  les  mimosas. 
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En  I'honneur  du  '  moi '  et  de  ses  morts,  Maurice  Barres  a 
compose  quelques-unes  des  plus  belles  et  neuves  musiques  de  notre 
langue. 

Et  vantons  enfin  Jules  Lemaitre  comme  le  plus  fin,  le  plus 
charmant,  le  plus  complet  represent  ant  de  1'ame  francaise  a  notre 
epoque.  II  est  admirablement  de  chez  nous,  et  avec  tant  de 
naturel  que  nous  1'aimons  comme  notre  image  un  peu  flattee, 
mais  ressemblante.  I/esprit  de  ce  pays  s'est  realist  en  lui  avec 
complaisance,  si  bien  qu'a  le  dire  on  peche  centre  1' usage  de  la 
modestie. 

L 'intelligence  la  plus  claire  et  curieuse ;  et  Jules  Lemaitre 
debuta  par  la  critique... C' est  la  methode  fran£aise ;  et  aussi, 
c'est  la  raison  meme.  Avant  de  nous  meler  a  la  conversation  de 
ces  causeurs  que  furent  les  precedents  ecrivains,  nous  aurons  la 
courtoisie  de  savoir  un  peu  de  quoi  ils  parlent,  ou  ils  en  sont ;  et 
puis,  nous  dirons  notre  mot...J'ai  mauvaise  opinion  d'un  gaillard 
qui  intervient  dans  une  compagnie  illustre  et,  tout  de  go,  s'y 
prodigue,  sans  precaution.  Ce  gaillard  est  le  type  de  nos  illettres. 
Ce  sont  des  gens  desagreables ;  ils  n'ont  pas  eu  le  soin  de  se  ren- 
seigner  et  ils  manquent  tout  a  la  fois  de  gentillesse  et  d'oppor- 
tunite.  Pour  peu  qu'ils  soient  pourvus  de  genie,  c'est  bien.  Mais, 
en  general,  non. 

Et  puis,  le  genie,  laissons-le.  II  n'y  a  rien  a  en  dire,  sinon 
qu'il  est  extremement  rare  et  qu'on  doit  menager  ce  mot. 

La  critique  de  Jules  Lemaitre  est  double,  litteraire  et  drama- 
tique.  Les  volumes  nombreux  et  delicieusement  varies  des 
Contemporains  et  des  Impressions  de  theatre  refletent  tout 
1'esse'ntiel,  et  maints  details,  de  la  pensee  d'aujourd'hui.  Au 
temps  ou  Lemaitre  publia  ses  premiers  articles,  divers  critiques 
s'effo^aient  de  constituer  1'histoire  litteraire  sous  la  forme  d'un 
science.  Ferdinand  Brunetiere,  par  exemple,  etant  de  caracterp 
dogmatique,  affectait  de  mepriser  les  'dilettanti'  et  pretendait, 
quant  a  lui,  rendre  des  jugements.  II  deployait  un  appareil  con- 
siderable et  il  voulait  que  ses  verdicts  fussent  justement  ceux  de 
1'impersonnelle  raison.  Mais,  quoi?  il  donnait  de  la  morgue 
aux  opinions  de  Ferdinand  Brunetiere ;  et  voila  tout.  Jules 
Lemaitre,  au  milieu  de  ces  arrogantes  ambitions  de  la  critique, 
demeura  modeste  et  ne  de'sira  que  de  dire,  avec  une  elegante  sim- 
plicite,  ce  qu'il  pensait.  II  se  fiait  a  sa  sensibilite  judicieuse.  II 
lut ;  et  il  nota  1'emoi  qu'il  avait  eprouve.  Quand  on  procede 
ainsi,  autant  vaut  rhomme,  autant  valent  les  opinions.  Jules 
Lemaitre  etait  tout  pret  a  1'accueil  des  belles  et  fines  ide"es.  Mais 
il  detestait  les  faux-semblants  de  1'art,  les  simagrees  et  les  contre- 
f aeons.  La  surete  de  son  gout  le  guidait  parmi  ces  difficultes. 

II  avait  une  predilection  marquee  pour  les  ceuvres  de  qualite 
francaise ;  et,  s'il  ne  meconnaissait  pas  la  farouche  grandeur  qu'il 
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y  a  dans  les  ecrits  d'un  Tolstoi  ou  d'un  Ibsen,  du  moins  se  gardait- 
il — et  nous  gardait-il— contre  le  snobisme  que  developpa  quelque 
temps  chez  nous  la  tempetueuse  invasion  des  litteratures  slaves 
et  scandinaves.  II  accomplit  alors  une  besogne  excellente  de 
protection  nationale  :  il  empecha  nos  ecrivains  de  se  denature!  en 
faveur  d'une  mode  passagere  et  il  fortifia  le  gout  public  contre 
des  influences  irreflechies  et  perilleuses. 

On  lui  pardonna  de  jouer  ce  role  de  defense  utile,  parce  qu'il  le 
jouait  avec  un  charme  ravissant.  II  avait  1'air  de  plaisanter.  Le 
ton  de  son  badinage  etait  si  gracieux  et  joli  qu'il  seduisait, 
amusait,  touchait.  La  moquerie  et  la  tendresse,  toutes  proches 
1'une  de  1'autre,  y  avaient  leur  tour ;  une  sorte  de  bonte  rieuse  y 
rayonnait  et  la  severite  y  etait  drole  ou  amene. 

Apres  cela,  Jules  Lemaitre  se  fit  conteur  :  son  Serenus  est  uns 
adorable  fantaisie  de  lettre.  II  se  fit  auteur  dramatique  :  et  le 
Pardon  est  une  des  plus  parfaites  comedies  de  nos  jours ;  on  1'a 
imitee,  bien  souvent  et,  d'habitude,  avec  plus  de  zele  que  de  bon- 
heur.  II  se  fit  homme  politique  :  ce  fut  une  imprudence  genereuse 
et  qu'il  paya  de  sa  tranquillite. 

Entre  les  politiciens  d'a  present,  il  se  distingua  jusqu'au 
paradoxe — en  n'ayant  aucune  ambition.  II  refusa  de  rien  etre, 
avec  la  meme  obstination  que  les  autres  mettaient  a  etre 
n'importe  quoi,  deputes,  senateurs  ou,  plus  humblement,  con- 
seillers  municipaux.  On  1'attaqua  passionnement ;  on  1'attaqua 
avec  sauvagerie.  Sans  doute  se  consola-t-il  en  songeant  que, 
pour  d' autres  convictions  que  les  siennes  on  1'eut  pareillement 
vilipende  :  il  aurait  eu  pour  adversaires  les  amis  que  les  circon- 
stances  lui  accorderent.  A  ce  moment-la,  nos  compatriotes  man- 
quaient  tous  de  mansuetude  et,  presque  tous,  de  politesse  dans 
la  polemique. 

Ce  n'est  point  ici  mon  objet  d'apprecier  la  politique  de  Jules 
Lemaitre.  Mais,  qu'on  1'approuve  ou  qu'on  la  blame,  on  n'en 
peut  nier  le  caractere  :  ce  fut  une  politique  de  defense  frangaise. 
Lemaitre,  a  tort  ou  a  raison — et  qui  oserait  dire  qu'il  eut  tout 
a  fait  tort? — considera  que  1'esprit  de  notre  pays  etait  en  butte  a 
divers  ennemis  :  il  resolut  de  guerroyer  contre  les  ennemis  de 
1'interieur,  les  plus  dangereux  parce  qu'ils  connaissent  la  place. 
Et  ainsi,  son  activite  politique  continua  1'energique  initiative  de 
sa  critique  litteraire.  Toute  son  ceuvre  est  du  meme  ordre ;  ses 
comedies  raciniennes  sont  1'exemple  d'un  dont  sa  critique  est 
le  precepte. 

Et  quel  ecrivain  parfait !  Le  plus  souple  que  nous  ayons,  le 
plus  limpide  et  le  plus  varie.  Ses  phrases  sont  le  vetement  exact 
de  1'idee.  On  ne  les  voit  jamais  trop  larges  ni  trop  etroites.  L'idee 
n'y  est  pas  serree  et  mal  a  son  aise.  Elle  n'y  est  pas  non  plus 
etoffee  excessivement  et  comme  en  tenue  negligee,  en  robe  de 
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chambre.     On  dirait  volontiers  a  1'idee  ainsi  vetue  ce  que  dit,  en 
1'un  do  ses  petits  poemes,  Theophile  Gautier  galant  a  quelque 

dame  : 

Que  je  t'aime,  dans  cette  robe 
Qui  te  deshabille  si  bien  ! . . . 

Enfin,  changeons  de  metaphore...L'art  de  Jules  Lemaitre,  je 
le  comparerais  a  quelque  paysage  de  la  France  nouvelle,  qui  ait 
bien  conserve  le  cachet  de  1'ancienne  France.  Mettons  a  quelque 
paysage  de  la  Touraine,  puisque  cette  province  est  1'une  de  nos 
plus  belles  et  1'une  de  celles  qui  ont  le  mieux  garde  le  souvenir 
des  grands  siecles.  Pas  de  montagnes  formidables,  de  ravins  ni 
de  precipices.  Eien  de  tragique  ni  de  sublime.  Mais,  dans  une 
infinie  douceur  de  1'air,  une  incomparable  harmonie  des  couleurs 
temperees  et  des  plus  gracieuses  lignes.  Le  dessin  des  collines 
est  le  cadre  d'un  ciel  changeant  ou  le  gris  et  le  bleu  se  combinent 
sans  rudesse.  II  y  a,  de  place  en  place,  des  chateaux  illustres  et 
tout  pleins  d'histoire.  Partout  la  vie  est  facile  et  heureuse.  C'est, 
en  verite,  le  pur  paysage  de  France. 

Quand  une  litterature  est  ainsi  represented,  par  de  tels 
ecrivains,  divers,  originaux  et  d'un  talent  si  fertile,  on  ne  peut 
crier  a  la  decadence,  en  depit  de  tous  les  innombrables  barboui- 
lleurs  de  papier  qui  se  prodiguent  deplorable ment.  Et  je  n'ai  pas 
cite  tous  les  noms  qui  sont,  dans  les  belles-lettres,  1'honneur  de  la 
France  contemporaine.  J'aurais  du  mentionner  encore  et  carac- 
teriser  les  philosophes  Boutroux  et  Bergson,  le  grand  mathema- 
ticien  Henri  Poincare,  le  violent  Octave  Mirbeau,  satiriste  re- 
doutable,  le  napoleonien  Frederic  Masson,  des  historiens  tels 
que  le  comte  Vandal,  Henry  Houssaye,  le  marquis  de  Segur  et 
cette  source  d'une  poesie  extraordinaire,  la  comtesse  Matthieu  de 
Noailles. 

Evidemment,  ce  n'est  pas  tout;  niais  comment  faire?... 

Eh  !  bien,  quoi  qu'il  en  soit,  cette  litterature  m'inquiete.  Elle 
a  des  qualites  prodigieuses.  Mais  un  defaut  s'y  manifeste,  qui 
est  bien  alarmant — et  qu'il  y  a  peut-etre  un  peu  de  pedantisme 
a  relever  :  n'importe  !... 

La  plupart  de  nos  ecrivains — et  je  n'excepte  ici  qu'une  poignee 
de  braves  gens,  une  demi-douzaine  de  lettres — la  plupart  de  nos 
ecrivains,  meme  bien  doues  et  pourvus  des  dons  les  plus  brillants, 
sont  en  train  de  perdre  la  veritable  tradition  de  notre  langue. 

Us  ne  savent  plus  le  sens  authentique  des  mots  qu'ils  em- 
ploient.  Us  mettent  1'un  pour  1'autre,  d'une  fagon  parfois 
comique.  Us  ecrivent  au  petit  bonheur. 

C'est  grave.      Un  mot  n'est  pas  une  simple  etiquette,  mais 
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une  chose  vivante.  Si  Ton  ne  connait  pas  son  origine  et  toute 
la  vie  qu'il  a  menee  a  travers  les  siecles  de  la  litterature,  on  le 
prive  de  toute  la  puissance  evocatrice  qu'il  contient,  on  le  desseche. 

Nos  ecrivains  ont  la  manie  de  faire  des  neologismes.  C'est  le 
resultat  de  leur  ignorance  et  de  leur  rapidite.  Us  se  depechent. 
Us  ne  prennent  pas  le  temps  de  songer  qu'en  cherchant  un 
pen  ils  trouveraient  dans  le  vocabulaire  consacre  tous  les  mots 
dont  toutes  les  idees  ont  besoin.  L'abus  des  neologismes  est  un 
signe  d'etourderie.  L'ecrivain  qui  se  hate  d' in  venter  un  mot  ne 
s'est  pas  donne  la  peine  d'analyser  sa  pensee  et  de  verifier  que, 
meme  neuve,  elle  est  un  compose  nouveau  d' elements  connus  et 
que  nos  predecesseurs  ont  designes.  Les  idiomes  recents  doivent 
s'enrichir.  Au  seizieme  siecle  encore,  les  poetes  de  la  pleiade  et 
puis  les  Montaigne  et  les  Eabelais  ont  peut-etre  rendu  service  a 
notre  langue  en  multipliant  ses  ressources.  Mais,  a  present,  apres 
trois  siecles  tels  que  le  dix-septieme,  le  dix-huitieme  et  le  dix- 
neuvieme,  notre  litterature  a  toute  1'opulence  desirable.  Elle 
peut  vivre  sur  le  vocabulaire  que  lui  ont  procure  les  classiques, 
les  philosophes  et  les  romantiques.  Kenan,  dont  la  pensee  etait 
abondante  et  subtile,  s'est  contente  d'un  vocabulaire  extremement 
restreint.  Mais,  avec  notre  folie  des  neologismes  et  des  mots 
hasardeux,  nous  allons,  nous,  et  a  grande  allure,  au  galimatias. 

On  detraque  aussi  la  syntaxe,  qui  est  1'ordre  logique  des  idees 
et  de  leurs  elements.  Nos  ecrivains  sou  vent  ecrivent  a  la 
diable ;  et  leur  negligence  est  visible.  Et  puis,  ils  ne  demandent 
pas  mieux  que  d'etonner  un  peu  le  lecteur.  Alors  ils  bousculent 
leurs  phrases  d'une  maniere  qui  leur  semble  pittoresque  et  qui  est 
absurde.  Or,  la  syntaxe  francaise  etait  une  merveille  de  clarte 
raisonnable. 

Eudement  maniee  par  des  litterateurs  inattentifs  et,  plusieurs, 
toques,  notre  langue  est  en  peril. 

Aussi  la  magnifique  richesse  de  la  litterature  francaise  con- 
temporaine  ne  me  parait-elle  pas  tout  a  fait  rassurante.  Nous 
ne  sommes  point  en  decadence,  non  ;  mais  je  n'ai  pas  la  certitude 
que  nous  ne  soyons  pas  en  chemin  pour  une  sorte  de  barbarie 
formidable. 

ANDR£  BEAUNIER. 
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THE  MAKING   OF  A   POET 


THE  persistence  of  poetry  is  very  wonderful.  No  other  art  offers 
so  little  reward ,  against  none  has  so  much  ridicule  been  directed ; 
yefc  there  are  always  poets,  and  at  the  present  time  poetry,  to  my 
thinking,  flourishes  with  a  stronger  life  than  the  kindred  art  of 
prose.  We  seem  to  be  in  a  period  which  can  show,  like  that 
which  followed  the  death  of  Shakespere,  a  great  variety  of 
genuine  and  delightful  poetic  work — a  period  which  will  always  be 
grateful  to  the  makers  of  anthologies.  Setting  aside  Mr.  Yeats, 
Mr.  Stephen  Phillips,  Mr.  Watson,  and,  in  a  different  kind,  Mr. 
Kipling — about  whom  there  would  be  general  consent  that  each 
has  produced,  not  merely  stray  excellence,  but  a  considerable  body 
of  verse  to  which  no  future  generation  of  verse-lovers  will  be  in- 
different— it  would  be  easy  to  reel  off  a  dozen  names,  each  of  them 
standing  for  a  group  of  poems,  lesser  or  greater,  which  scores  and 
even  hundreds  of  readers  have  by  heart.  I  name  two  by  way  of 
illustration,  a  man  and  a  woman — Mr.  A.  E.  Housman  and  the 
lady  who  signs  herself  Moira  O'Neill. 

To  have  them  by  heart — that  is  the  test.  I  do  not  mean  to 
be  letter-perfect  in  recitation,  but  to  be  so  familiar  with  the  words 
that  a  quotation  is  instantly  recognised,  and  that  the  music  and 
the  movement  of  the  whole  are  always  dimly  present  in  our 
memory.  A  novel,  a  book  of  essays,  may  please  us  best  at  a  first 
reading ;  poetry  is  nothing  till  it  has  been  re-read.  That  in  truth 
is  the  poet's  reward ;  he  can  give  a  pleasure  which  never  palls  by 
repetition — for  who  was  ever  tired  of  reading  over  a  favourite 
poem?  In  this  he  excels  novelist,  historian,  actor,  dramatist, 
essayist,  critic,  and  all  who  have  to  do  with  the  craft  of  words. 

That,  then,  is  one  of  the  reasons  by  which  I  account  to  myself 
for  the  perennial  supply  of  poets.  What  you  write  in  verse  has  at 
least  a  fairer  chance  to  be  remembered  than  work  of  equivalent 
merit  in  prose.  Another  cause — connected  with  it — is  that  the 
medium  of  verse  gives  a  pleasure  which  has  no  real  counterpart  in 
prose.  Poetry  is,  in  Milton's  meaning,  sensuous  and  passionate  ; 
the  writer  has  a  communicable  joy  in  the  rhythm  which  he  uses ; 
and  the  fact  that  he  employs  an  artificial  and,  as  it  were,  ceremonial 
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manner  of  expression  lifts  him  out  of  shamefacedness.  He  can 
say  instinctively  and  naturally  in  verse  what  in  all  probability  he 
would  never  permit  himself  to  utter  in  prose.  There  is  at  once  an 
abandonment  and  there  is  also  a  precision  or  constraint  which 
separate  poetry  from  prose  as  dancing  is  separated  from  walking. 

These  are  the  baits  by  which  Nature  secures  that  each  genera- 
tion shall  be  provided  with  its  own  makers  of  verse ;  since  simple 
desire  for  fame  would  hardly  direct  so  many  into  this  channel. 
But  what  I  specially  wish  to  indicate  is  yet  another  reason  why 
(in  an  ideal  sense)  so  many  poets  succeed — why  the  amount  of 
good  work  is  so  disproportioned  to  the  material  inducements. 

In  no  other  art  are  the  material  difficulties  so  few.  To  begin 
with,  it  is  a  branch  of  that  craft  of  language  which  we  all  practise 
from  the  cradle.  We  do  not  need,  as  in  drawing  or  music,  to 
learn  a  new  grammar  and  develop  new  instinctive  mastery  of  any 
instrument.  To  compare  it  with  the  other  branches  of  literature, 
the  historian  or  the  philosopher  must  acquire  a  great  deal  of 
abstract  or  concrete  knowledge  before  he  can  use  his  skill ;  the 
playwright  must,  first  of  all,  master  a  very  difficult  technique, 
and  then  (which  is  much  more  laborious)  must  persuade  an  actor- 
manager  to  bestow  some  consideration  on  his  play ;  while  in  the 
background  Mr.  Eedford  waits  to  determine  by  some  obscure 
mental  process  whether  the  play  is  '  nice  '  or  '  nasty  ' — I  use  the 
words  which  seem  to  be  the  likeliest  representation  of  Mr. 
Bedford's  simple  and  highly  personal  appraisement.  The  poet, 
thank  Heaven,  has  not  to  pass  through  any  wicket  so  absurd  as 
that  over  which  the  Lord  Chamberlain  presides  by  deputy. 

Neither  has  the  novelist,  who  at  the  first  glance  would  seem 
to  have  equal  advantages;  the  teller  of  tales  and  the  writer  of 
songs  should  be  on  a  level.  Yet  experience  shows  that  one  thing 
is  essential  to  the  novelist  which  the  poet  can  dispense  with,  and 
that  is — experience.  Hardly  any  first-rate  fiction  has  been  written 
by  a  man  under  middle  age.  The  faculty  of  observation  matures 
earlier  in  a  woman,  and  it  was  ripe  in  Miss  Austen  at  one-and- 
twenty ;  but  it  grows  increasingly  difficult  to  interest  readers  with 
the  study  of  a  narrow  and  familiar  circle.  The  poet's  subject  is 
in  the  last  resort  an  individual  consciousness,  and  individual  con- 
sciousnesses are  infinitely  varied  and  infinitely  new. 

All  the  material  that  he  needs  is  provided  by  his  own  thought 
and  feeling,  and  life  gives  to  every  man  plenty  to  think  and  feel 
about.  Only,  the  thought  and  feeling  must  be  in  a  sense  pro- 
found;  whether  in  the  gentlest  or  the  fiercest  harmonies,  the 
whole  nature  must  vibrate.  For  that  reason  a  comfortable 
bringing-up  and  a  public-school  education  are  the  worst  possible 
apprenticeship  for  the  art  of  poetry.  Comfort  avoids  the  sharp- 
nesses of  feeling,  takes  away  the  keenest  stimuli  to  thought ;  and 
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a  public-school  education  teaches  chiefly  to  repress  both  emotion 
and  the  utterance  of  emotion.  Matthew  Arnold  is  the  best 
recent  example  of  the  result  :  his  way  of  life  made  him  specially 
the  poet  of  the  decent  and  the  tongue-tied.  Doubtless  that 
education  imparted  to  his  work  much  of  its  peculiar  charm  :  it  is 
full  of  echoes  and  hauntings,  fragrant  with  memories  of  other 
literatures,  and  scholars  love  such  recurring  reminders  of  the 
classics.  Yet  the  classics  themselves — at  least  the  Greek  classics 
—got  on  very  well  without  any  of  it. 

Every  poet  has  his  pedigree,  of  course,  and  since  in  literature 
the  dead  are  always  alive,  the  pleasure  of  recognising  spiritual 
ancestry  is  not  simply  a  pedant's  gratification  :  the  features  or  the 
movements  of  a  beautiful  woman,  suggested  in  her  beautiful 
daughter,  add  something  to  the  daughter's  beauty.  But,  after  all, 
the  essential  is  life — living,  independent  beauty — and  the  training 
which  enables  a  man  to  show,  as  Tennyson  or  Milton  did  in  every 
page,  the  tokens  of  his  rich  inheritance  is  perhaps  often  gained 
at  the  cost  of  other  qualities  more  vital  to  a  poet.  I  have  read 
dozens  of  volumes  of  verse  where  the  level  of  accomplishment 
was  far  more  sustained,  more  equable,  than  in  the  work  of  either 
of  two  writers  whom  I  propose  to  review — men  who,  unlike 
in  everything  else,  are  alike  in  this,  that  to  capture  poetry  they 
have  dragged  their  way  through  briars.  Yet  across  all  obstacles 
they  climb  where  those  others  can  never  attain. 

One  of  these  two — Mr.  W.  H.  Davies — has,  I  think,  securely 
established  his  reputation.     You  may  class  him  as  you  please  ;  but 
no  one  can  deny  his  title  to  be  included  among  the  poets  who 
count  to-day.       For  the  other — Mr.  James  Stephens — it  is  not 
possible  to  claim  so  much ;  yet  his  slim  volume  Insurrections  has 
attracted  attention,  and  I  hope  to  show  good  cause  why.     But  I 
would  wish  first  to  indicate  a  fact  which  proves  that  the  new  poet 
is  always  needed ;  that  in  a  sense  the  world  is  always  on  the  look- 
out for  him.     In  a  pretty  wide  experience  of  reviewing  I  have 
met  with  several  works  in  prose  which  showed,  to  my  judgment, 
talent  of  the  first  order,  and  which  yet  failed  to  establish  them- 
selves on  our  bookshelves.     Let  me  mention  one  written  by  a  man 
for  whom,  happily,  life  had  other  rewards  and  far  nobler  uses. 
This  was  The  Heart  of  the  Storm,  a  romantic  novel  published  in 
1896  by  the  gentleman  who  is  now  Sir  Eonald  Boss  (whose  dis- 
coveries have  gone  far  to  lessen  the  death  roll  of  West  Africa). 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  never,  though  for  ten  years  I  believe 
I  read  almost  all  the  verse  that  was  published ,  known  a  worker  of 
high  merit  in  verse  who  did  not  secure  due  recognition.     Of  course 
the  cash  value  of  recognition  is  not  excessive,  but  the  poet  found 
his  audience,  and  that  is  the  prize.     And  again  and  again  the 
way    has    been    won    with    the    smallest    possible   preliminary 
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heralding.  I  shall  have  to  tell  how  Mr.  Davies  arrived  at  pub- 
lication. Mr.  Stephens  was  luckier ;  yet  to  be  issued  by  a  new 
and  little-known  firm  in  Dublin  is  no  passport  to  fame.  But  he 
had  before  him  the  encouraging  example  of  that  writer  to  whom 
he  dedicates  his  Insurrections — the  poet  '  A.  E.' — whose  first 
volume  came  to  birth  more  obscurely  than  any  book  I  have  ever 
heard  of.  Homeward:  Songs  by  the  Way  was  published  by  a 
gentleman  who  called  himself  for  that  purpose  '  Whalley,'  and  I 
do  not  know  that  '  Whalley  '  ever  published  any  other  work. 
This  book  was  not  to  be  had  in  the  bookshops ;  it  was  necessary  to 
seek  out  the  publisher  at  an  out-of-the-way  address  in  Dublin, 
and  very  difficult  to  find  him  at  home.  Yet  the  book  sold,  kept 
on  selling ;  amiable  pirates  came  to  its  aid  in  America ,  and 
ultimately  it  was  re-issued  in  London  by  Mr.  Lane,  but  not  until 
it  had  already  become  known  to  thousands.  I  do  not  think  that 
could  happen  with  any  conceivable  book  of  prose.  The  unknown 
young  man  who  did  not  even  care  to  set  his  name  on  the  title 
page  had,  in  the  by-times  of  a  working  life  spent  over  ledgers 
in  a  Dublin  counting-house,  produced  harmonies  which  took 
possession  of  chance  hearers  all  over  the  English-speaking  world. 

In  a  certain  sense,  then,  the  making  of  a  poet  is  the  least 
difficult  of  all  such  makings  in  the  domain  of  art.  Out  of  any 
kind  of  material,  in  any  surroundings,  the  process  may  accom- 
plish itself.  The  poet  may  ignore  his  body,  abstract  himself  from 
his  environment,  or,  to  put  it  more  truly,  create  an  environment 
for  himself,  living  as  it  were  in  the  soul  of  things.  'A.  E.' 
did  this.  The  Earth  Breath,  which  gives  a  title  to  his  later  book 
of  verse,  is  a  transfiguring  and  revealing  spirit,  and  he  sees  all 
the  world  kindled  by  it.  Or,  again,  the  poet  may,  as  Mr.  Davies 
has  done,  live  intensely  in  the  body,  write  of  its  discomforts,  of 
its  squalid  pleasures  even ;  he  may  see  only  the  commonest 
things,  birds  and  beasts,  trees  and  roads,  appearing  to  him 
superficially,  just  as  they  appear  to  us  all.  Only,  they  inspire  in 
him  what  is  not  common,  what  is  the  poet's  distinguishing 
quality — that  inward  joy,  which  may  be  fed  alike  by  pleasure  or 
by  pain,  which  is  a  sense  of  the  beauty  or  the  terror  and,  perhaps 
above  all,  of  the  vitality  of  the  world.  He  must  see  and  feel  things 
with  a  kind  of  rapture  which  involves  his  whole  nature  :  that  is 
all  we  ask  of  a  poet,  but  we  cannot  take  less.  In  the  work  of  both 
of  the  men  whom  I  have  to  discuss  there  are  compositions  which, 
though  brilliant  or  interesting ,  fall  short  of  this  demand ;  but  in 
both  there  is  also  to  be  found  the  vision,  the  rapture,  the  central 
vibrant  joy.  That  is  why  they  concern  us. 

Let  me  first  take  the  lesser  man — the  poet  who  interests 
rather  by  promise  than  by  achievement.  Mr.  Stephens  has  little 
more  than  a  score  of  poems  in  his  Insurrections,  and  one  sees  at 
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once  a  man  experimenting.  He  tries  twenty  different  metres ; 
he  speaks  sometimes  with  the  voice  of  Browning,  sometimes  with 
that  of  Francis  Thompson — in  frank,  undisguised  discipleship. 
I  remember,  that  Mr.  Kipling  did  the  same  in  his  Departmental 
Ditties  ;  and  there  also  it  was  easy  to  see  beyond  the  mere  cleverness 
of  assimilation  a  personal  force  and  fire.  Insurrections  is  much 
more  serious,  much  maturer  work,  than  those  early  things  where 
we  watched  Mr.  Kipling  making  his  hand ;  yet  it  is  crude  stuff. 
But  the  wine  is  there — vintage  of  his  own,  with  its  strong 
individual  sap  and  savour.  Here  is  a  poem  called  '  Hate,'  where 
I  detect  no  borrowed  blending  : 

My  enemy  came  nigh, 

And  I 

Stared  fiercely  in  his  face. 

My  lips  went  writhing  back  in  a  grimace, 

And  stern  I  watched  him  with  a  narrow  eye. 

Then,  as  I  turned  away,  my  enemy, 

That  bitter  heart  and  savage,  said  to  me : 

4  Some  day,  when  this  is  past, 

When  all  the  arrows  that  we  have  are  cast, 

We  may  ask  one  another  why  we  hate, 

And  fail  to  find  a  story  to  relate. 

It  may  seem  to  us  then  a  mystery 

That  we  could  hate  each  other. ' 

Thus  said  he, 
And  did  not  turn  away, 
Waiting  to  hear  what  I  might  have  to  say, 
But  I  fled  quickly,  fearing  if  I  stayed 
I  might  have  kissed  him  as  I  would  a  maid. 

Here  again  are  two  stanzas  from  a  lyric  which,  with  its  thin,  cold 
vowel-music,  fitly  suggests  that  '  Chill  of  the  Eve  '  which  is  its 
subject  : 

A  long,  green  swell 

Slopes  soft  to  the  sea, 

And  a  far-off  bell 

Swings  sweet  to  me, 

As  the  grey,  chill  day 
Slips  away  from  the  lea. 

That  green  tree  grieves 
To  the  air  around, 
And  the  whispering  leaves 
Have  a  lonely  sound, 
As  the  grey,  chill  day 
Slips  away  from  the  ground. 

Lastly,  to  justify  once  more  the  claim  that  I  make  for  this  writer, 
I  quote  this  passage  from  the  poem  entitled  '  Optimist ' ;  for 
surely  in  the  lines  that  are  italicised  there  is  the  vision  of  majestic 
beauty  shown  in  verse  of  a  rare  dignity  : 
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Let  ye  be  still,  ye  tortured  ones,  nor  strive 

Where  striving's  futile.     Ye  can  ne'er  attain 

To  lay  your  burdens  down.     All  things  alive 

Must  bear  the  woes  of  life,  and  if  the  pain 

Be  more  than  ye  can  bear,  then  ye  must  die. 

That  is  the  law,  and  bootless  'tis  to  seek 

Far  through  the  deeps  of  space,  beyond  the  high 

Pearl-tincted  clouds,  out  where  the  moon  doth  peak 

Her  silver  horns,  for  all  that  vastness  bows 

To  an  appointed  toil,  and  weeps  to  find 

Some  kindly  helper. 

The  passage  is  unequal,  no  doubt,  and  flawed  at  its  close  by 
the  phrase  '  weeps  to  find,'  which  is  used  out  of  its  true  meaning. 
In  nearly  all  the  poems  there  is  some  defect  of  craftsmanship. 
But  such  defects  should  be  easily  remedied  by  a  craftsman  so 
naturally  gifted ;  what  I  doubt  of  is  whether  Mr.  Stephens 
may  not  squander  himself  in  mere  virtuosity.  He  is  extra- 
ordinarily clever,  extraordinarily  vigorous ;  he  can  make  us 
visualise  better  than  the  most  skilful  journalists.  But  what  the 
world  asks  of  the  poet  is  to  be  made  to  see.  That  poem  '  Hate  ' 
has  vision,  has  insight ;  it  shows  you  the  heart  of  man  behind  the 
writhen  grimace.  Too  many  of  the  other  poems  show  us  only 
squalid  streets  and  the  ragged  bundles  that  move  in  them  :  we  are 
not  moved  to  a  tragic  pity,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  tragic 
disgust.  Disgust  is  in  its  essence  superficial :  cowardice,  cruelty, 
sottishness,  breed  loathing,  which  is  a  deep  emotion ;  yet  even  so, 
can  anyone  think  of  a  poem's  lasting  which  pictured  singly  and  by 
itself  cowardice,  cruelty,  or  sottishness?  It  is  one  thing  to  show 
us  a  drunken,  dirty,  ill-shaven,  cunning  car-driver  with  his  lean 
outworn  miserable  horse,  and  then  say,  '  There,  but  for  the  grace 
of  God,  go  you  or  I ' ;  it  is  another  to  show  us  the  clean  soul 
capable  of  joy  that  once  inhabited  man  and  beast.  The  latter  is 
the  poet's  task ;  the  former  is  what  Mr.  Stephens  has  done,  in  a 
vignette  as  sharply  etched  as  any  of  Henley's. 

Others  among  the  Insurrections  are  partial  and  limited  in  a 
different  way,  notably  two  in  which  we  have  the  revolt  of 
woman;  and  on  these  occasions  Mr.  Stephens  speaks  undis- 
guisedly  with  the  voice  of  Browning  : 

My  old  name  is  lost, 

My  distinction  of  race : 
Now  the  line  has  been  crossed, 

Must  I  step  to  your  pace? 

Must  I  walk  as  you  list,  and  obey,  and  smile  up 
in  your  face? 

I  am  separate  still, 
I  am  I  and  not  you : 
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And  my  mind  and  my  will, 

As  in  secret  they  grew, 

Still  are  secret,  unreached  and  untouched  and 
not  subject  to  you. 

Very  clever,  as  an  argument  is  clever,  as  a  speech  is  clever;  but 
poetry,  to  last,  should  be  something  more  than  clever.  In  so  far 
as  Browning  wears  out,  does  not  last  with  us  like  the  great  ones, 
it  is  just  because  of  this  limitation,  because  only  one  part  of  his 
nature  is  vibrant.  Poetry  has  to  be  the  expression  of  the  whole 
man,  whether  in  pain  or  in  joy;  and  the  measure  of  the  poetry 
is  the  measure  of  the  man's  nature,  not  the  measure  of  the 
subject.  Scott's  '  Bonny  Dundee,'  the  ballad  that  sprang  up  to 
the  tune  of  his  horse's  galloping  hoofs  when  a  moment  of  reaction 
came  to  him  among  his  troubles,  utters  a  fundamental  joy  :  you 
get  the  whole  man  there,  just  as  a  sudden  burst  of  laughter  will 
reveal  a  nature  more  clearly  than  hours  of  discussion.  Perhaps 
the  poems  which  are  worth  most  to  the  world  are  those  which 
make  no  more  explicit  comment  upon  existence  than  a  bird's 
song;  but  of  this  I  am  certain,  the  poet's  business  is  to  give  to 
the  world  of  his  joy.  Even  in  his  sorrow  joy  must  be  involved. 
Take  Shelley,  take  Musset,  take  Keats,  take  any  one,  and  you 
will  find  this  true.  I  read  Mr.  Stephens  and  I  gather  a  great 
deal  of  the  things  that  make  him  miserable  and  depress  him ,  but 
not  enough  of  what  thrills  and  quickens  his  heart.  That  is  why 
I  see  him  only  as  a  poet  in  the  making  :  Mr.  Davies,  now,  is  the 
poet  made.  His  three  volumes  of  verse,  conjoined  with  his  most 
fascinating  Autobiography,  enable  one  to  trace  the  process  of 
making  with  unusual  completeness. 

William  H.  Davies  was  born  at  a  seaport  town  in 
South  Wales,  and  was  brought  up  in  a  public-house  belonging 
to  his  grandfather,  a  retired  seaman — '  Captain  Davies,  master 
of  his  own  ship.'  His  grandparents  had  the  charge  of  his  educa- 
tion, and  apprenticed  him  to  picture-framing,  by  which  trade 
he  was  earning  a  fair  living  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  when  his 
grandmother  died,  leaving  him  a  sum  of  money,  the  interest  on 
which  amounted  at  first  to  ten  shillings  a  week ;  and  trustees 
provided  the  young  man  with  a  few  pounds  to  assist  him  in  his 
project  of  going  to  the  United  States.  From  a  passage  in  the 
Autobiography  it  appears  that  he  had  formed  even  as  a  lad  the 
hope  of  a  literary  career ;  but  for  the  first  moments,  and  for  many 
a  day  to  come,  his  one  concern  was  to  see  the  world. 

He  saw  New  York  and  pushed  down  into  Connecticut ;  then 
his  money  gave  out ,  but  not  his  desire  to  see ,  and  a  chance  inquiry 
as  to  how  a  man  should  reach  Chicago  led  him  into  acquaintance 
with  a  singular  mentor,  for  the  person  to  whom  he  had  spoken 
was  a  professional  tramp  known  as  Brum.  It  was  very  soon 
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demonstrated  to  Mr.  Davies  that  even  when  employment  was 
hardest  to  obtain  a  man  could  live  very  well  in  America  as  a 
beggar ;  and  though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  shone  at  begging 
Brum  had  talent  enough  for  two. 

Thus  the  poet  in  the  making  drifted  into  sheer  vagrancy,  and 
for  a  matter  of  five  years  wandered  over  America,  '  beating  his 
way  '  from  town  to  town,  sometimes,  but  rarely,  working  for 
continuous  spells,  sometimes  crossing  the  Atlantic  in  charge  of 
cattle  on  a  voyage,  camping  out  in  summer,  going  to  gaol  in  the 
winter,  learning  nature  and  man  in  their  most  primitive  aspects. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  the  ordinary  tramp  is  living  a  poetic  life ; 
Mr.  Davies  makes  the  contrary  quite  plain.  Living  from  day  to 
day,  from  hand  to  mouth,  deadens  thought  and  deadens  feeling, 
and  in  a  very  curious  passage  he  tells  us  that  whereas  in  boyhood 
his  tongue  made  him  welcome  everywhere ,  all  these  years  of  roving 
have  left  him  dumb  company.  The  spirit  stayed  alive  in  him, 
yet  I  think  he  means  to  convey  that  gradually  it  was  being 
smothered.  He  was  no  true  beggar,  in  that  the  idea  of  steady 
work  to  gain  money  for  the  end  which  he  had  always  in  view 
was  in  no  sense  repugnant ;  but  as  often  as  he  saw  himself  master 
of  a  few  pounds  and  able  to  buy  books,  his  companions  of  the 
moment,  having  no  such  alien  desires,  made  an  end  of  the  joint 
resources  in  the  nearest  gin-shop.  He  knew  and  felt  that  the 
impressions  which  he  had  accumulated  were  growing  faint  and 
blurred,  and  needed  to  be  lined  in  with  pen  and  ink  ;  he  knew  also 
that  his  mind  craved  the  food  and  the  stimulus  which  only  books 
could  give ;  yet  vagrancy  always  got  the  upper  hand.  He  was 
young,  strong,  and  active ;  the  open  road  was  a  counter-attraction 
in  itself,  apart  from  the  ties  of  companionship  which  in  that  way 
of  life  have,  it  seems,  a  scarcely  limitable  force.  And  when  he 
finally  went  home  to  draw  his  accumulated  savings — for  the  ten 
shillings  a  week  had  been  lying  to  his  credit  through  these  years — 
the  Eldorado  of  Klondyke  drew  him  back  again.  Once  in  Canada 
he  projected,  naturally,  to  economise  his  resources  by  '  beating 
his  way,'  and  once  more  casual  comradeship  decided  his  fate.  He 
was  now  the  instructor,  as  Brum  had  been  his,  years  before.  The 
man  with  whom  he  travelled  knew  nothing  of  the  art  of 
1  jumping  '  trains,  and  Mr.  Davies,  giving  him  the  first  and 
easiest  chance  of  leaping  on  as  the  carriages  moved  out  of  the 
station,  was  hampered  by  the  other's  slowness,  leapt  too  late 
himself,  and  fell  on  the  track;  he  was  picked  up  with  a  leg 
mangled.  It  seems  to  me  quite  clear  that  but  for  this  accident 
there  would  have  been  one  poet  the  less  and  one  tramp  the  more , 
with  all  the  fineness  of  his  spirit  sodden  out  in  boozing-kens. 

Life  held  two  adventures  for  this  man— one  the  adventure  of 
the  open  road  with  its  infinite  variety,  the  other  the  adventure  of 
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poetry  with  its  grinding  climb.  But  for  the  first  adventure,  to 
make  it  any  way  attractive,  two  legs  were  needed.  For  a  beggar 
the  wooden  stump  was  an  endowment ,  a  secure  living ;  but 
evidently  the  more  need  Mr.  Davies  had  to  beg,  the  less  he  liked 
begging.  He  begged,  not  with  zest,  but  without  reluctance, 
when  he  knew  that  work  was  always  to  be  had  for  a  healthy, 
active  man  such  as  he,  and  when  he  was  conscious,  moreover,  of 
his  weekly  income  accumulating  in  Wales.  Then,  to  beg  was 
part  of  the  adventure ;  now,  matters  had  changed. 

When  he  got  home  to  Monmouthshire,  and  was  somewhat 
inured  to  his  wooden  leg,  the  new  quest  began  to  beckon  hope- 
fully. '  I  was  now  more  content  with  my  lot,'  he  writes,  '  deter- 
mined that  as  my  body  had  failed  my  brains  should  now  have  the 
chance  they  had  longed  for  when  the  spirit  had  been  bullied  into 
submission  by  the  body's  activity.1 

That  observation  makes  one  realise  how  great  may  be  the 
power  of  body  over  spirit  in  a  strong,  active  young  man.  For  up 
to  this  point  the  story  which  Mr.  Davies  has  told  is  one  of  con- 
tinued failure  of  will.  Something  always  headed  him  of!  his 
purpose,  and  in  the  last  resort  that  something  was  his  body's 
activity.  Yet  the  will  which  was  thus  conquered  was,  as  the 
history  which  follows  must  show,  of  amazing  strength. 

In  one  respect  at  least  Mr.  Davies 's  training  had  been  of  use  : 
he  knew  precisely  the  limits  of  necessity ;  he  had  made  acquaint- 
ance with  hunger — valuable  knowledge  for  a  man  who  was  going 
to  live  on  an  income  now  reduced  to  eight  shillings  a  week,  paying 
out  of  that  three-and-sixpence  for  lodging.  A  year  went  by  in 
writing — first  a  tragedy,  then  a  long  poem,  and  other  things,  all 
of  which  were  submitted  to  publishers  and  rejected.  At  last  a 
collection  of  short  poems  drew  an  offer  to  publish  at  the  author's 
expense,  the  sum  needed  being  twenty-five  pounds.  Mr.  Davies 
applied  to  philanthropists  for  the  money — unsuccessfully,  as  was 
natural.  Then  he  conceived  the  idea  of  printing  his  poems  as 
broadsheets  and  hawking  them  round.  This  cost  thirty-five 
shillings,  and  his  remaining  capital  was  only  thirty-one :  but  in  a 
fortnight,  by  reducing  weekly  expenditure  on  food  from  four-and- 
sixpence  to  half  a  crown,  he  had  the  money  :  the  sheets  were 
printed — 2000  copies— and  he  set  out  on  his  journey  from  house 
to  house,  explaining  the  urgency  of  his  need  to  those  to  whom  he 
offered  his  wares.  One  day  produced  one  penny,  but  the  story 
of  that  lamentable  quest  should  be  read  in  Mr.  Davies' s  own 
simple  telling ;  and  when  he  got  back  to  his  lodging  he  '  started 
with  the  fury  of  a  madman  to  burn  the  copies,  and  did  not  rest  till 
they  were  all  destroyed.'  That  is  the  first  marking  point  in  this 
progress  of  five  years. 

His  first  two  years  were  spent  at  one  of  the  Kowton  houses 
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under  conditions  which  entirely  satisfied  the  lodger,  for  by  day 
the  public  libraries  were  at  his  disposal.  But,  as  he  puts  it,  it 
chanced  that  he  '  knew  of  one  who  would  be  thankful  of  a  couple 
of  shillings  a  week  and  resolved  to  make  a  little  sacrifice  '  that 
would  enable  him  to  send  them.  In  other  words,  he  reduced  his 
rate  of  living  from  eight  shillings  to  six,  and  this  meant  migration 
to  a  Salvation  Army  shelter,  where  cost  of  lodging  was  two 
shillings  instead  of  three-and-sixpence.  After  some  four  months 
he  decided  to  make  another  attempt  at  publication,  aiming  to 
raise  the  money  needed  by  travelling  as  a  hawker  of  laces  and 
such  like.  Three  months  went  by,  and  during  them  by  various 
shifts  life  was  held  in  him,  but  no  money  gained ;  then  he  went 
back  to  London  and  spent  the  winter  among  the  broken  men  who 
huddled  together  over  the  coke  fire  in  a  common  lodging-house  : 
out  of  that  stupor  he  does  not  seem  to  have  emerged  for  twelve 
months. 

Finally  the  solution  was  found.  Mr.  Davies  proposed  to 
borrow  money  by  mortgaging  his  income,  and  when  he  went  to 
his  trustee  with  the  proposal  the  trustee  undertook  to  advance  20 J. 
when  Mr.  Davies  should  have  saved  10Z.  Thus  all  that  was 
needed  was  to  live  from  June  to  January  without  spending  any 
money.  And  so  again  the  vagrant  went  on  tramp — but  with  a 
Mecca  full  in  view. 

Now  followed  [he  writes]  a  strange  experience,  an  experience  for  which 
there  is  no  name ;  for  I  managed  to  exist,  and  yet  had  neither  the  courage  to 
beg  or  sell.  Certainly  at  times  I  was  desperately  inclined  to  steal ;  but 
chance  left  nothing  for  my  eyes  to  covet,  and  I  passed  harmlessly  on.  When 
I  suffered  most  from  lack  of  rest,  or  bodily  sustenance,  as  my  actual  expe- 
rience became  darker  the  thoughts  of  the  future  became  brighter  as  the 
stars  shine  to  correspond  with  the  night's  shade. 

I  travelled  alone,  in  spite  of  the  civilities  of  other  tramps,  who  desired 
company,  so  as  to  allow  no  strange  voice  to  disturb  my  dreams.  Some  of 
these  men  had  an  idea  that  I  was  mad,  because  I  could  give  them  little 
information  as  to  the  towns  and  villages  through  which  I  had  that  very 
day  passed.  They  inquired  as  to  the  comforts  and  conditions  of  a  town's 
workhouse,  of  which  I  knew  nothing,  for  I  had  not  entered  it.  They 
inquired  as  to  its  best  lodging-house,  of  which  I  was  again  ignorant,  having 
slept  in  the  open  air.  They  inquired  how  far  I  had  come  that  day,  which 
I  could  not  immediately  tell  them  ;  and  they  were  curious  to  know  how 
far  I  was  going,  which  I  did  not  know.  The  strangest  part  of  this  expe- 
rience was  that  I  received  help  from  people  without  having  made  a  glance  of 
appeal  and  without  having  opened  my  mouth.  When  I  asked  for  water, 
tea  or  milk  was  often  brought,  and  food  invariably  followed.  I  began  to 
look  on  this  as  a  short  life  of  sacrifice  killing  a  few  worthless  hours  so  as 
to  enjoy  thousands  of  better  ones,  and  I  blessed  every  morning  that  ushered 
in  a  new  day,  and  worshipped  every  Sabbath  night  that  closed  another 
week. 

The  days  wore  to  an  end  and  spring  brought  publication.  I 
look  at  the  poor  paper-covered  volume,  end  of  so  long  desire,  and 
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am  glad  that  I  was  not  consulted  on  its  chances  of  success.  Thirty 
copies  were  sent  out  for  review,  and  what  could  have  been  pre- 
dicted followed  :    a   couple   of   not   very   significant   notices  and 
nothing  else.     Again  Mr.  Davies  had  the  impulse  to  destroy,  but 
was  fortunately  checked  by  the  material  difficulty  of  burning  two 
hundred  books.     Yet  to  destroy  was  not  to  give  up  the  quest ;  he 
meant  only  to   repeat   the  process,   write  more  poems,  again 
mortgage  his  income,  and  again  go  on  tramp.     Such  a  will  does 
not  know  defeat,  and  at  last  he  '  swore  a  great  oath  that  these 
copies,  good  or  bad,  should  maintain  me  till  the  end  of  the  year.' 
He  sent  them  round  to  individuals,  asking  that  if  the  volume 
pleased  its  price  should  be  sent  him.     The  upshot  was  that  about 
sixty  copies  sold  (for  half  a  crown  each) ,  and  that  the  book  came 
into  the  hands  of  people  who  recognised  its  merit,  one  of  whom 
was  '  a  play  writer,  an  Irishman,  as  to  whose  mental  qualification 
the  world  is  divided,  but  whose  heart  is  unquestionably  great.' 
So  writes  Mr.  Davies,  judging  Mr.  G-.  B.  Shaw  not  as  the  world 
judges  him.       Mr.  Shaw  tells  the  story  in  his  own  way  in  the 
introductory  preface  to  the  prose  work  upon  which  he  has  fixed 
its  preposterously  unsuitable  title,  The  Autobiography  of  a  Super- 
Tramp.     That  name  with  its  superficial  air  of  pose  would  have 
headed  me  away  from  the  volume  any  day  :  I  owe  to  chance  and 
the  lack  of  choice  in  a  summer  holiday  my  acquaintance  with  one 
of  the  simplest,  most  unaffected,  and  most  informing  narratives 
of  a  life  that  I  have  ever  read.     Probably  Mr.   Shaw  wanted 
revenge  upon  a  writer  who  had  praised  Mr.  Shaw's  heart  at  the 
expense  of  his  head. 

But  my  business  is  with  the  poems.  Let  us  see  what  kind  of 
poetry  was  the  outcome  of  these  thirty  odd  years  of  a  life  whose 
adult  period  had  been  spent  among  tramps  and  sturdy  beggars, 
street-singers,  fish -porters,  sellers  of  flypapers,  cadgers  of  every 
category.  Here  are  the  opening  lines,  and  Milton  is  plainly 
their  master  : 

London  !     What  utterance  the  mind  finds  here, 
In  its  academy  of  art,  richer 
Than  that  proud  temple  which  made  Ophir  poor, 
And  the  resources  famed  of  Sheba's  Queen. 

A  singular  voice,  surely,  to  come  from  a  dosshouse ;  and  the 
critic  had  not  even  to  turn  the  page  before  this  met  him  : 

And  not  without  sweet  sounds  to  hear ;  as  I 

Have  heard  the  music  like  a  hiding  child, 

Low  chuckling  its  delight  behind  a  wall, 

That  with  a  sudden  burst  and  joyous  cry 

Out  leapt  and  on  my  heart  threw  its  sweet  weight. 

How  the  movement  of  the  verse  suggests  the  rush  and  impact 
of  that  merry  onset !  And  here,  beyond  the  unmistakably 
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Miltonic  opening,  you  have  the  voice  of  Mr.  Davies  himself,  the 
poet  who  has  rapturous  vision  of  things  pure,  simple,  and  childlike, 
laughter  and  sunshine,  the  ever-renewing  youth  of  the  world. 

The  poem  tells  of  this  vision  seen  across  a  hell  of  drink.  One 
would  call  it,  I  suppose,  a  prose  idyll.  In  other  and  shorter  pieces 
the  life  of  the  dosshouse  is  sketched — sometimes  with  humour, 
sometimes  shot  through  with  beauty,  called  into  memory  by  an 
unseen  singer's  voice,  and  once  and  most  terribly  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  poisonous  coke  fire.  That  is  hideous— hideous  as 
anything  that  Mr.  Stephens  calls  up  before  us — yet  it  is  human. 
We  enter  into  it,  our  life  also  fights  against  the  stupefying 
vapour  :  Mr.  Stephens  sees  his  garbage-littered  street,  the  black 
cave  of  the  lodging-house  door,  his  blear-eyed  cabmen;  but  he 
sees  them  from  aloof  and  apart.  Where  he  breeds  in  us  disgust 
only,  Mr.  Davies  evokes  a  human  ruth. 

Yet — and  here  is  the  essence — no  poet  was  ever  less  inclined 
than  Mr.  Davies  to  dwell  on  ugliness.  While  he  lived  in  the  reek 
of  that  squalor  it  pervaded  his  vision ;  he  scarcely  could  be  un- 
conscious of  it  for  a  moment.  But  the  goal  once  achieved,  Mr. 
Davies  was  a  free  man  :  he  had  made  his  footing,  and  now  he 
could  afford  to  set  his  face  for  home.  He  left  London  for  Wales. 

In  the  second  volume,  New  Poems,  we  still  find  him  dwelling 
here  and  there  upon  those  years  of  slavery.  He  writes  in  '  Hope 
Abandoned  '  of  his  blackest  times  : 

Here  in  these  slums  to  sleep  and  wake  again, 
Fretted  at  night  by  brutal  cries  of  pain, 
Year  after  year  :  I  who  alone  had  hours 
With  Nature  to  share  woods  and  fields  of  flowers. 

But  in  the  third  book,  Nature  Poems,  all  this  has  gone  from 
him ;  it  is  only  the  shadow  against  which  he  sets  his  joy — his 
'  Happy  Life/ 

O  what  a  life  is  this  I  lead, 

Far  from  the  hum  of  human  greed ; 

Where  crows,  like  merchants  dressed  in  black, 

Go  leisurely  to  work  and  back ; 

Where  swallows  leap  and  dive  and  float, 

And  cuckoo  sounds  his  cheerful  note ; 

Where  skylarks  now  in  clouds  do  rave, 

Half-mad  with  fret  that  their  souls  have 

By  hundreds  far  more  joyous  notes 

Than  they  can  manage  with  their  throats. 

The  ploughman's  heavy  horses  run 

The  field  as  if  in  fright — for  fun, 

Or  stand  and  laugh  in  voices  shrill ; 

Or  roll  upon  their  backs  until 

The  sky's  kicked  small  enough — they  think ; 

Then  to  a  pool  they  go  and  drink. 
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The  kine  are  chewing  their  old  cud, 
Dreaming,  and  never  think  to  add 
Fresh  matter  that  will  taste — as  they 
Lie  motionless,  and  dream  away. 

I  hear  the  sheep  a-coughing  near ; 

Like  little  children,  when  they  hear 

Their  elders'  sympathy — so  these 

Sheep  force  their  coughs  on  me,  and  please ; 

And  many  a  pretty  lamb  I  see, 

Who  stops  his  play  on  seeing  me, 

And  runs  and  tells  his  mother  then. 

Lord,  who  would  live  in  towns  with  men, 

And  hear  the  hum  of  human  greed — 

With  such  a  life  as  this  to  lead. 

It  is  only  in  this  third  book  that  we  begin  to  get  echoes  of  the 
earlier  days  when  Mr.  Davies  was  vagrant  by  choice,  not  by 
necessity.  That  is  the  vagrancy  out  of  which  comes  poetry. 
When  Mr.  Stephens  tells  us  '  What  the  tramp  said  '  he  puts 
into  verse  the  sullen  groan  of  the  out-of-work,  those  who  tramp 
because  they  must,  when  they  must — not  when  weather  tempts 
them.  If  he  can  count  himself  free  from  that  necessity,  I  gather 
from  his  book,  that  is  because  he  has  the  '  Fifty  Pounds  a  Year 
and  a  Pension  '  of  which  he  writes  also.  But  the  price  of  that 
freedom  is,  it  seems,  a  slavery. 

I  can  never  see  the  sun  walk  in  the  dawn 

On  a  lawn, 
Where  the  lark  sang  mad  with  rapture  as  he  came 

Robed  in  flame 
Racing  on  to  where  the  mountains*  foreheads  loom 

Through  the  gloom. 

For  I've  sat  my  life  away  with  pen  and  rule 

On  a  stool 
Totting  little  lines  of  figures,  and  so  will, 

Tho'  the  chill 
And  the  languor  of  grey  hairs  upon  my  brow 

Mocks  me  now. 

I  ask  myself  :  Suppose  Mr.  Stephens  had  eight  shillings  a 
week,  would  he  be  a  free  man?  For  my  part,  I  should  not.  Mr. 
Davies  is,  because  that  gives  him  enough  to  eat,  and  having 
achieved  recognition  he  can  live  in  the  country  and  get  his  poems 
published  without  needing  to  go  on  tramp.  Yet  it  is  quite 
evident  that  the  same  Mr.  Davies,  whom  nothing  could  daunt, 
was  effectively  cut  off  from  poetry  by  too  much  freedom ;  and  Mr. 
Stephens  has  shown  by  his  volume  that  even  along  with  drudgery 
(perhaps  with  intervals  of  not  voluntary  tramping)  the  making 
of  a  poet  can  go  on.  The  technique  can  be  acquired,  and  Mr. 
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Stephens  has  much  more  facility  than  the  Welsh  writer.  But 
technique  will  profit  nothing — even  passion  will  profit  nothing- - 
unless  a  poet  can  give  us  of  his  joy.  I  should  Hardly  go  back  to 
Mr.  Davies's  poem  on  the  lodging-house  fire,  in  spite  of  all  its 
tragic  force,  and  certainly  not  to  the  lines  on  '  Hope  Abandoned.' 
It  is  for  the  sake  of  that  elemental  joy,  like  the  joy  of  the  earth 
over  rain,  or  of  the  dam  licking  her  new-born  cub,  which  is  the 
poet's  deepest  attribute,  and  which  I  find  in  many  of  his  poems, 
that  I  should  always  return  to  Mr.  Davies  ;  it  is  the  lack  of  it  that 
might  keep  me  away  from  Mr.  Stephens.  The  ultimate  and 
crowning  need  in  the  making  of  a  poet  is  a  wise  heart. 

STEPHEN  GWYNN. 
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THE  famous  novelist  Whyte  Melville  once  told  me  that  in  his  later 
books  he  found  himself  repeating  what  he  had  said  before  in 
different  words,  but  latterly  he  had  taken  to  repeating  the  same 
things  in  the  same  words,  and  his  publishers  were  beginning  to 
remonstrate.  I  am  afraid,  in  talking  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  this  may 
be  my  case. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  beyond  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
among  us,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  born  in  his  father's  house  in  Liver- 
pool, and  now  we  are  celebrating  the  centenary  of  that  event. 

These  centenaries,  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  I  think  wisely,  tells 
us,  should  date  from  the  death  and  not  the  birth  of  great  men. 
There  is  nothing  new  or  fresh,  he  says,  to  record.  Any  survey  of 
such  lives  cannot  be  treated  as  ancient  history,  for  ancient  history 
cannot,  or  should  not,  be  written  of  men  who  so  recently  were 
present  with  us.  But  the  centenary  is  here,  and  how  can  we 
best  celebrate  it?  Surely  by  keeping  alive  in  our  hearts  a  vivid 
recollection  of  a  noble,  perhaps  the  noblest  career  that  this 
country  has  ever  witnessed — a  career  from  early  youth  to  extreme 
old  age  spotless  and  pure.  Professor  Blackie  well  describes  him 
as  being  '  so  genuine,  so  simple,  so  susceptible  of  a  pure 
enthusiasm ;  so  detached  from  self,  so  attached  to  things ;  kindly, 
pure  and  noble.' 

Some  psychologists  aver  that  ideas  must  be  somewhat  con- 
densed, retained  from  the  time  of  their  formation,  laid  away 
unregarded  in  the  uttermost  fringe  of  consciousness,  but  they 
still  persist  as  a  conscious  fact,  only  waiting  their  time  to  attract 
the  attention  and  come  to  the  front  again.  What  a  splendid 
example  of  this  theory  is  afforded  by  Mr.  Gladstone !  He  was 
endowed  with  a  wonderful  memory.  He  told  Arnold  Morley 
that  he  could  describe  with  accuracy  the  pattern  of  a  cotton  gown 
worn  by  his  nurse  as  she  carried  him  up  to  bed;  and  he  has 
frequently  told  me  that  he  could  recollect  being  put  on  the  dinner- 
table  of  his  father's  house,  at  the  age  of  three,  when  a  dinner 
was  given  to  celebrate  Canning's  return  for  Liverpool.  He  had 
a  vivid  recollection  of  being  in  an  hotel  in  Princes  Street, 
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Edinburgh,  when  the  windows  were  blown  in  by  the  concussion 
of  the  guns  fired  from  the  castle  to  celebrate  Napoleon's  abdi- 
cation at  Fontainbleau  in  1814 ;  and  this  memory  was  cultivated 
to  the  end  of  his  life. 

In  1881  I  was  discussing  the  substitution  of  a  beer  duty  for  a 
malt  tax.  He  began  the  conversation  by  assuming  that  under  the 
malt  tax  the  profit  of  the  maltster  was  3  per  cent,  on  the  quarter  of 
malt.  I  interrupted  him  by  saying  it  was  4  per  cent.  '  Surely,'  he 
said , '  you  told  me  it  was  3  per  cent . '  I  was  sure  of  my  ground ,  and 
so  maintained  my  position.  Turning  to  Mr.  Young,  who  had 
in  early  life  been  in  the  Excise  service,  he  said,  '  Can  you  recollect 
as  far  back  as  1832?  '  '  Yes,'  he  answered,  '  and  the  profit  was 
then  3  per  cent.'  '  Ah,'  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  much  relieved,  '  I 
now  see  how  I  got  that  figure  in  my  head ;  I  was  elected  for 
Newark  in  that  year,  and  I  then  studied  the  incidence  of  the 
malt  duty.'  Fifty  years  ago  ! 

Later  on  I  was  walking  down  to  Downing  Street  when  I  was 
overtaken  by  Bertram  Currie,  who  asked  me  to  beg  Mr.  Gladstone 
to  speak  on  bimetallism,  which  was  the  subject  of  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  that  night.  I  thought  it  was  out  of  the 
question,  for  I  knew  he  had  been  entirely  occupied  with  other 
things  of  late.  However,  I  gave  him  Currie 's  message,  and  he 
gaily  said  he  would  not  mind  speaking  on  it  if  it  came  on  before 
dinner ;  the  result  being  that  he  made  a  speech  which  was  repro- 
duced in  every  European  country,  and  had  a  greater  effect  in 
explaining  the  simple  common  sense  of  the  currency,  and  in 
counteracting  the  unfounded  and  too  often  self-interested  argu- 
ments of  the  bimetallist,  than  any  other  utterance  of  that  time. 

I  asked  him  the  next  morning  how  he  had  managed  it.  '  Oh,' 
he  said,  '  I  knew  the  history  of  the  thing  pretty  well,  and  Har- 
court  told  me  what  had  happened  of  late,  so  I  had  no  difficulty.' 

Mr.  Bright,  whom  I  met  at  dinner,  told  me  of  his  having  sat 
next  a  lady,  who,  after  the  vulgar  fashion  of  the  day,  abused  Mr. 
Gladstone.  '  Madam,'  said  Mr.  Bright,  '  have  you  any  children? 
If  you  have,  show  Mr.  Gladstone  to  them,  and,  if  you  can,  get 
him  to  shake  hands  with  them.  They  will  in  after  days  thank  you 
for  having  shown  them  the  greatest,  the  noblest,  and  the  purest 
of  British  statesmen.' 

In  later  years  Mr.  Bright  told  me  that  from  tens  of  thousands 
of  poor  men's  cottages  prayers  were  nightly  offered  up  for  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  to-day  perhaps  numbers  of  our  countrymen  will 
be  turned  away,  it  may  be,  for  a  little  from  the  sordid  cares 
of  life,  to  the  memory  of  the  great  man  who  achieved  so  much 
for  our  country. 

Hamlet  in  his  cynical  mood  said,  '  There's  hope  a  great 
man's  memory  may  outlive  his  life  half  a  year,'  but,  as  the 
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patriot  Mazzini  said,  '  Individuals  die,  but  the  amount  of  truth 
they  have  taught,  and  the  sum  of  good  they  have  done,  dies  not 
with  them.' 

The  history  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  life  has  been  written  by  a 
master  hand,  and  it  is  the  history  of  England.  His  burning  love 
of  liberty,  as  John  Morley,  writing  of  Edmund  Burke,  says,  was 
directed  by  a  powerful  intellect  and  inspired  by  an  interest  in 
human  well  being,  which  of  its  own  virtue  bore  the  orator  into 
the  sustaining  air  of  the  upper  gods.  Concentrated  passion  and 
exhaustive  knowledge  have  never  entered  into  a  more  formidable 
combination. 

This  was  early  shown  to  the  world,  in  his  moving  account 
of  the  horrors  of  the  Neapolitan  prisons,  which  he  exposed  with 
a  courage  which  never  deserted  him.  But  my  memory  takes 
me  more  strongly  back  to  the  time  when,  in  1868,  he  first  became 
Prime  Minister  and  gave  me  his  confidence,  which  lasted  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  The  old  cynical  saying  that  no  man  is  a  hero 
to  his  valet  does  not  hold  good  here  at  any  rate,  for  every  day's 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  man  increased. with  compound  interest 
my  love  and  admiration.  He  was  then  at  the  zenith  of  his  power, 
in  the  full  sunshine  of  a  triumphal  career  of  duty,  virtue,  power, 
and  renown ;  trusted  by  the  country ,  adored  by  the  people ,  he 
created  a  Cabinet,  of  which,  alas  !  none  remain,  an  Administration 
which,  inspired  by  his  strength,  led  by  his  genius,  achieved  more 
legislative  triumphs  than  any  Government  before  or  since.  I  soon 
learnt  the  beauty  of  his  domestic  life,  the  devotion  of  every  hour 
to  duty,  the  toleration  for  the  opinion  of  those  who  differed  from 
him ,  and  I  learnt  how  true  was  what  Lord  Salisbury  said — that  he 
was  guided  in  every  step  he  took,  in  all  the  efforts  he  made,  by  a 
high  moral  ideal. 

The  late  Lord  Dalhousie,  for  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  entertained 
a  great  affection ,  complained  to  me  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  done 
infinite  harm  to  him  and  his  contemporaries  by  establishing  a 
level  so  high  as  to  make  it  for  them  impossible  of  attainment. 
Indeed,  he  was  not  in  the  roll  of  common  men,  '  Nihil  tetegit 
quod  non  ornavit,'  but,  more  than  that,  no  controversy  but  he 
raised  it  to  a  higher  level.  Whatever  he  undertook  he  entered 
into  it  with  his  whole  heart,  and  with  an  absolute  belief  that 
what  he  did  was  right.  There  was  no  room  in  his  life  for  idle 
regrets.  On  many  points  he  changed  his  views,  but  he  was  ever 
conscious  that  when  he  held  them  he  had  been  convinced  at  the 
time  that  he  was  right,  and  acted  solely  on  what  his  conscience 
then  dictated  to  him. 

He  once  said,  'I  have  made  many  mistakes  in  my  political 
career,  God  knows,  but  I  can  honestly  assert  that  I  have  never 
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said  or  done  anything  in  politics  in  which  I  did  not  sincerely 
believe.'  How  few  could  make  such  a  boast  with  truth. 

I  soon  got  to  '  know  him  at  home,'  as  we  used  to  say  at  Eton, 
and  there  the  simplicity  of  his  daily  life  became  even  more 
apparent.  Daily  church,  daily  methods,  whether  in  business  or 
in  recreation.  But  his  unlimited  youthfulness  was  perhaps  the 
most  wonderful,  with  a  fulness  and  a  sweetness  which  no  touch 
of  age  diminished.  He  was  so  easily  amused  with  simple  stories 
which  would  not  move  to  laughter  the  schoolboys  of  to-day.  He 
was  often  accused  of  a  lack  of  humour,  but,  as  Lord  Acton  used 
to  say,  a  change  in  this  respect  took  place  in  later  years,  and  the 
sense  of  humour  increased. 

It  was  in  his  eighty-third  year  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  called 
upon  to  enter  into  his  fourth  Administration.  It  was  a  tragedy 
from  the  beginning.  '  This  is  unnatural  to  me  at  my  time  of 
life,'  he  said,  as  we  once  more  entered  the  historic  gate  of 
Downing  Street.  It  was  a  courageous  act  to  undertake  a  Govern- 
ment at  his  age,  among  men  who  were,  as  he  often  said,  for  the 
most  part  in  their  cradles  when  he  entered  official  life ;  and  yet , 
with  a  youthful  vigour,  he  faced  the  responsibility.  A  cynical 
friend  of  mine  said,  '  Tell  everybody  he  is  ninety-two  instead 
of  eighty-two,  and  they  will  only  love  him  the  more.' 

But  the  times  were  out  of  joint ;  his  old  love  of  economy  was 
not  for  these  days.  He  revolted  from  the  ever-increasing 
expenditure  on  the  Army  and  Navy.  How  often  did  he  tell  me 
that  the  militarism  even  of  his  day  was  inaugurating  a  race  for 
bankruptcy  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  We,  unfortunately, 
set  the  pace,  and  Europe  is  following  madly  towards  the  goal  of 
financial  bankruptcy.  The  old  Whig  motto  of  peace,  retrench- 
ment, and  reform  was  dear  to  him  to  the  very  last.  Who  to-day 
can  think  of  peace  and  not  bless  the  author  of  arbitration  in  the 
place  of  war ;  of  retrenchment ,  without  contemplating  his  suc- 
cessful economies  in  public  expenditure  and  his  struggles  for  it  to 
the  very  end  ;  of  reform ,  and  not  think  of  all  that  he  carried  in  our 
Constitution  ? 

In  1892  I  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  Armitstead  at  Biarritz.  John 
Morley  was  of  the  party,  and  it  can  well  be  imagined  how  delightful 
were  the  conversations  which  I  was  privileged  to  hear.  The  days 
of  Tory  rule  were  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  formation  of  a  new 
Government  naturally  absorbed  much  of  the  time,  but  John 
Morley  skilfully  strayed  into  the  flowery  meadows  of  literature, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  talked  of  Lucretius  and  compared  him  with 
Virgil,  though  the  second  JZneid  could  not  have  been  written  by 
Lucretius.  He  spoke  highly  of  Catullus  and  Persius.  He  deplored 
the  neglect  of  Italian  literature,  which  was  the  real  foundation  of 
all  literature.  Dante  was  supposed  to  have  visited  Oxford.  He 
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compared  the  philosophy  of  Butler  and  Locke,  and  Morle* 
attributed  all  the  philosophy  he  knew  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill. 

The  world,  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  hardly  appreciated  the  debt 
we  owed  to  the  clergy  in  our  poetry — Crabbe,  Heber,  Newman, 
Keble,  Trench,  Kingsley,  Faber,  C.  Tennyson,  Milman,  Wolfe, 
and  others.  Above  all  our  English  poets  he  should  place  Tenny- 
son first.  Matthew  Arnold's  Dover  Beach,  Rugby  Chapel,  and 
Thy r sis  were  very  fine.  Arthur  Hallam  said  Wordsworth  might 
have  been  a  great  philosopher  or  a  great  poet,  but  his  poetry 
spoiled  his  philosophy  and  his  philosophy  his  poetry. 

On  one  occasion  Mr.  Gladstone  said  how  he  should  have  liked 
to  see  Cromwell  pitted  against  Napoleon.  Cromwell  was  a  great 
man,  but  he  doubted  his  having  any  distinct  love  of  religious 
liberty.  Disraeli,  Mr.  Gladstone  thought,  was  the  wittiest  man 
he  had  come  across  in  Parliament ;  in  reply  to  a  quotation  made 
by  Peel  he  said,  '  I  find  no  fault  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
quotation;  for  I  find  that  he  never  makes  one  unless  it  has 
previously  received  the  approbation  of  Parliament.' 

In  1895  I  was  again  the  guest  of  Mr.  Armit stead  at  Biarritz. 
Much  had  changed  since  our  last  visit.  The  departure  from  eco- 
nomic expenditure  weighed  heavily  on  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the  end 
of  his  official  life,  which  was  surely  approaching,  but  in  spite 
of  the  cloud  that  overhung  him  there  were  times  when  he  would 
put  aside  his  troubles  and  talk  as  in  old  days.  Need  I  say 
how  each  conversation  sank  into  my  heart  as  I  felt  how  near 
we  were  to  the  end  ? 

We  always  rejoiced  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  reminiscences  of 
his  youth.  He  told  us  of  a  journey  he  undertook  from  Hawarden 
to  Munich  in  the  early  'thirties,  and  I  think  he  said  it  took  him 
a  week  to  reach  London,  where  his  first  step  was  to  ascertain 
where  he  would  be  most  likely  to  find  a  vessel  to  take  him  across 
the  Channel.  He  was  told  Brighton,  and  to  Brighton  he  went, 
to  learn  that  the  packet  had  just  started.  Under  the  advice  of 
experts  he  went  to  Dover,  where  he  found  a  vessel  to  which  he 
was  taken  in  a  little  boat,  and  continued  his  journey  to  Paris. 
He  compared  this  state  of  things  with  the  wonderful  organising 
power  of  Mr.  Cook,  of  whom  he  was  a  great  admirer.  One 
evening  before  his  departure  for  Biarritz,  just  before  dinner,  he 
took  up  a  magazine — I  forget  its  name — and  found  himself 
immersed  in  an  article  on  the  '  Holy  Eucharist,'  which  he  found 
so  engrossing  and  so  deep  that  it  gave  him  a  headache.  The 
writer  turned  out  to  be  Mr.  Webster,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England  whose  health  did  not  permit  of  his  living  in  England, 
and  who  was  then  residing  with  his  wife  and  child  in  the  hills 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Biarritz.  Mr.  Gladstone  took  an  early 
opportunity  of  asking  him  to  visit  him,  and  found  him  to  be  a 
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thorough  master  of  the  Basque  language  and  people,  which  in- 
tensely interested  him.  On  his  return  to  England,  Mr.  Gladstone 
recommended  Mr.  Webster  for  a  pension  on  the  Civil  List,  which 
he  considered  was  intended  for  authors  of  works  of  high  intellectual 
merit,  but  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  produce  a  pecuniary  recom- 
pense. 

At  St.  Sebastian  Mr.  Gladstone  was  shown  over  a  bull  ring 
by  a  boy  evidently  keen  in  this  Spanish  sport,  but  turning  round 
he  said,  '  Ah  !  my  cow  was  enough  for  me,'  alluding  to  an  attack 
made  upon  him  at  Ha  warden  by  an  angry  heifer.  These  trivial 
stories  will  ever  remain  engraved  on  my  memory,  however  little 
they  may  interest  others,  but  Mr.  Gladstone  being  dead  yet 
speaketh.  How  often  do  we  hear  appeals  to  the  language  of 
statesmen  whose  authority  was  great  in  their  day  ?  But  references 
are  constantly  made  to  all  that  he  has  said. 

As  an  old  friend  of  his  I  have  been  frequently  asked  during 
these  financial  discussions,  '  What  would  Mr.  Gladstone  have 
thought  of  such  and  such  points?  '  and  I  have  always  remarked 
that  the  inquirer  answered  the  question  in  the  sense  that  he 
desired,  and  never  waited  for  my  answer,  which  would  be  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  moved  with  the  times  and  their 
necessities ;  but  had  he  lived  in  youthful  vigour  he  would  have 
set  his  face  as  a  flint  against  the  expenditure,  and  still  more 
against  the  cries  for  expenditure  of  those  who  are  unwilling  to  pay 
for  it.  And  now  throughout  the  country  will  be  recalled  those 
words  spoken  by  him  in  his  last  speech — those  solemn  words 
uttering  his  prophetic  warning  of  a  shortly  coming  time  when  the 
co-existence  of  a  representative  and  a  non-representative  assembly 
with  equal  authority  must  cease ,  and  the  time  has  now  come  when 
the  problem  must  be  brought  to  an  issue. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  like  all  good  workmen,  was  enamoured  of  his 
instruments.  He  was  indeed  the  most  loyal  of  masters,  and,  as 
Sir  Erskine  May  said,  he  was  the  best  friend  the  Civil  Service  ever 
had.  If  he  became  enamoured  of  them,  they  were  absolutely 
devoted  to  him.  On  the  occasion  of  his  golden  wedding  he  was 
good  enough  to  dine  with  his  old  staff,  and  when  dinner  was  over 
they  presented  him  with  an  inkstand.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  never 
accused  of  being  wanting  in  words,  but  on  this  occasion  I  well 
recollect  his  strong  emotion  as,  with  a  glance  at  Sir  Arthur  Godley, 
who  he  knew  must  have  been  the  author  of  the  classical  inscrip- 
tion ,J  he  simply  said ,  *  How  kind ;  how  kind  !  ' 

1  Viro  admodum  Honorabili  Gulielmo  E.  Gladstone  Decimum  a  nuptiis 
lustrum  feliciter  claudenti  A.D.  viii  Kal.  Aug.  MDCCCLXXXIX  J.  M.  Carmichael, 
A.  Godley,  G.  Gower,  W.  B.  Gurdon,  E.  H.  Hamilton,  S.  G.  Lyttelton,  H.  W. 
Primrose,  H.  Seymour,  R.  E.  Welby,  A.  E.  West,  Qui  Secretioribus  ejus  consiliis 
admissi  Ideo  se  Praecipue  Fortunatos  ^Estimant  Quod  Pvebus  Publicis  Tali 
Auspice  Magistro  Fautore  Amico  Aliquantulum  Interesse  contigerit. 
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Once  more  after  his  resignation  did  I  meet  him,  at  his  great 
friend  Lord  Armit stead's,  in  Scotland.  Then  he  was  suffering 
with  heroic  courage  constant  pain.  But  his  patience  and  un- 
selfishness were  ever  before  me,  and  recalled  an  instance  of 
thought  for  others  which  was  very  beautiful.  After  his  operation 
for  cataract  by  Dr.  Nettleship,  something,  through  his  own  care- 
lessness it  must  be  admitted,  went  wrong.  On  his  realisation  of 
this  his  first  words  were,  '  I  am  so  sorry  for  Nettleship.' 

At  last  the  end  which  he  had  so  ardently  wished  for,  and  for 
which  he  was  so  well  prepared,  came,  and  not  only  England,  but 
the  whole  civilised  world  mourned  his  loss.  All  the  nations  that 
had  attained  their  freedom,  all  those  who  were  still  struggling 
for  it,  joined  in  their  tributes  to  the  great  memory  of  Gladstone, 
'  one  of  the  glories  of  mankind.' 

Oh,  strong  soul,  by  what  shore 
Tarriest  thou  now,?    For  that  force 
Surely  has  not  been  left  vain. 
Somewhere  surely  afar 
In  the  sounding  labour  house  vast 
Of  being  is  practised  that  strength, 
Zealous,  beneficent,  firm. 

ALGERNON  WEST. 
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THE   THEORY  OF  EVOLUTION  AND 
MUTUAL  AID 


IN  a  series  of  articles,  published  originally  in  this  Review  and 
reproduced  since  with  additional  matter  in  book  form,1  I 
endeavoured  to  show  the  importance  of  sociability  and  habits  of 
mutual  aid  in  the  evolution  of  both  the  animal  world  and  the  human 
race.  Later  on,  in  an  essay, '  The  Morality  of  Nature,'2 1  examined 
the  influence  which  sociability  and  mutual  aid,  representing  a 
dominant  feature  in  the  life  of  animals,  must  have  exercised  upon 
the  development  of  the  first  ethical  conceptions  of  our  earliest 
human  ancestors,  at  a  time  when  they  were  living  in  close  contact 
with  Nature.  I  spoke  also  in  this  essay  of  the  remarkable  attempt 
made  by  Darwin  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  moral  sense  of  man 
by  a  general  prevalence,  among  sociable  animals,  of  the  social 
instinct  over  the  individual  instinct. 

This  essay  was  an  introduction  to  a  study  of  the  growth  of  ethical 
ideals  in  mankind  from  those  modest  beginnings  to  the  great 
heights  reached  in  the  course  of  history.  It  appears,  however, 
that  before  proceeding  further  with  such  a  study  it  is  necessary 
to  clear  up  a  certain  misunderstanding.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  hesitation  of  many  biologists  to  recognise  sociability 
and  mutual  aid  as  a  fundamental  feature  of  animal  life  is  due  to 
the  contradiction  they  see  between  such  a  recognition  and  the 
hard  Malthusian  struggle  for  life  which  they,  consider  as  the  very 
foundation  of  the  Darwinian  theory  of  evolution.  Even  when 
they  are  reminded  that  Darwin  himself,  in  the  Descent  of  Man, 
recognised  the  dominating  value  of  sociability  and  '  sympathetic ' 
feelings  for  the  preservation  of  species,  they  cannot  reconcile  this 
assertion  with  the  part  that  Darwin  and  Wallace  assigned  to  the 
individual  Malthusian  struggle  for  individual  advantages  in  their 
theory  of  Natural  Selection. 

It  is  useless  to  deny  that  a  certain  contradiction  exists.     If  a 

1  Nineteenth  Century,  September  and  November  1890,  April  1891,  January 
1892,   August  and  September  1894,   January  and   June   1896;   Mutual  Aid:  a 
Factor  of  Evolution,  1902  (Heinemann). 

2  Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  March  1905. 
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strenuous  Malthusian  struggle  for  food  and  for  the  possibility  of 
leaving  progeny  is  carried  on  within  each  animal  group  to  the 
extent  admitted  by  most  Darwinians  (which  must  be  admitted 
if  the  natural  selection  of  individual  variations  plays  the  part  that 
is  attributed  to  it),  then  it  excludes  the  possibility  of  association 
being  a  prevalent  feature  among  animals.  And,  vice  versa,  if 
association  prevails  in  the  animal  world  to  the  extent  we  see  it 
depicted  in  the  works  of  our  best  field  zoologists — the  very  founders 
of  descriptive  zoology  :  Pallas,  Azara,  Eengger,  Audubon,  Nau- 
mann,  Prince  Wied,  Brehm,  &c.  ;  if  sociable  feelings  among 
animals  are  so  developed  that  they  fight  in  common  their  enemies, 
send  out  scouts  before  repairing  to  their  feeding  grounds,  keep 
sentries,  protect  the  retreat  of  their  herds,  and  so  on,  up  to 
self-sacrifice  in  the  interest  of  the  group — then  struggle  for  life 
cannot  possibly  have  the  aspect  of  an  acute  inner  war  within  each 
tribe  and  group.  It  cannot  be  a  struggle  for  individual  advantages. 
It  must  be  an  associated  struggle  of  the  group  against  its  common 
enemies  and  the  hostile  agencies  of  environment.  Natural  selec- 
tion in  this  case  also  takes  a  quite  different  aspect. 

The  contradiction  must  therefore  be  cleared  up ;  and  the  only 
way  to  do  it  is  to  examine  the  gradual  evolution  of  Darwinism 
since  the  appearance  of  the  Origin  of  Species,  and  to  see  what 
ideas  prevail  now  as  regards  the  part  of  Struggle  for  Life  in  the 
present  conceptions  of  evolution. 

The  subject  is  immense.  So  let  us  limit  it,  always  keeping 
in  view  our  special  point  :  the  place  of  Mutual  Aid  and  of  Struggle 
for  Life  in  the  theory  of  evolution.  For  that  purpose  we  will 
examine,  first,  the  evolution  of  Darwin's  ideas  as  it  appears  from 
his  voluminous  correspondence ;  we  shall  see  how ,  after  having 
himself  indicated  the  three  different  aspects  which  Struggle  for 
Life  may  take  in  Nature,  he  gradually  came,  in  an  indirect  way, 
to  attribute  less  and  less  value  to  the  individual  struggle  inside 
the  species,  and  to  recognise  more  significance  for  the  associated 
struggle  against  environment ;  and  next  we  shall  have  to  see  how 
the  mass  of  experimental  researches  made  within  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  about  the  influence  of  surroundings  upon  the  forms  of 
plants  and  animals,  has  modified  opinion  in  favour  of  the  direct 
action  of  environment,  which  lays  much  less  stress  on  struggle 
for  life  as  a  species-producing  agency  than  is  required  by  the 
theory  of  Natural  Selection. 


When  Darwin  began  to  think  about  the  variability  of  species, 
the  dominant  opinion  in  academic  circles,  especially  in  this  country, 
was  entirely  in  favour  of  immutability.  To  believe  that  species 
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could  vary  otherwise  than  temporarily,  and  that  two  or  more 
species  might  have  descended  from  common  ancestors,  was  a 
heresy  sufficient  to  destroy  for  ever  the  reputation  of  a  man  of 
science.  Even  the  more  courageous  thinkers,  like  Huxley,  feeling 
that  once  they  admitted  doubt  about  immutability  they  would 
have  to  go  to  the  end,  preferred  to  retain  an  attitude  of  scepticism 
and  not  to  touch  this  subject  at  all.3  '  It  is  like  confessing  a 
murder,'  Darwin  wrote  to  Hooker  in  1844,  when  he  told  him 
that  he  was  almost  convinced  that  species  are  not  immutable, 
and  that,  after  a  good  deal  of  reading,  he  thought  he  had  '  found 
out  (here's  presumption  !)  the  simple  way  by  which  species  become 
exquisitely  adapted  to  various  ends.'4 

Under  such  conditions,  the  main  point  for  Darwin  was  to 
demonstrate ,  first ,  that  there  are  no  immutable  species  :  that  all  of 
them  give  birth  to  countless  variations  which  can  be  transmitted  to 
the  offspring.  Once  variability  could  be  proved  to  that  extent,  the 
study  of  it  would  reveal  those  natural  causes  which  are  capable 
of  giving  stability  to  certain  variations,  and  of  transforming  tem- 
porary varieties  into  those  more  stable  forms  which  we  describe 
as  species.  To  study,  then,  the  variations  of  domestic  animals 
obtained  by  our  breeders  was  an  excellent  way  of  attacking  the 
prejudice  of  invariability.  This  is  what  Darwin  did.  He  col- 
lected an  immense  mass  of  data  showing  that  amid  the  domesti- 
cated animals  accidental  variation  continually  goes  on  in  all 
directions,  to  a  degree  quite  unsuspected  by  men  of  science. 

The  next  step  was  to  suppose  that  a  similar  variability  exists 
among  the  wild  animals  as  well,  and  that  there  goes  on  in  Nature, 
under  certain  conditions,  a  process  of  selection  similar  to  the 
selection  resorted  to  by  the  breeders.  Variability  in  the  state 
of  Nature  being  proved  in  its  turn,  there  would  remain  only  the 
necessity  of  finding  a  substitute  in  Nature  for  the  breeder's  con- 
scient  choice  of  certain  forms  in  preference  to  others.  Malthus's 
Essay  on  Population,  which  Darwin  came  across  in  1838, 
supplied  him,  as  is  known,  with  a  possible  cause  for  natural 
selection.  It  was  '  struggle  for  life  ' — the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

Plants  and  animals,  he  reasoned,  breed  in  such  proportions 
that  if  a  considerable  portion  of  those  that  are  born  every  year 
was  not  exterminated,  every  square  mile  of  the  earth's  surface 
would  soon  be  peopled  with  far  more  living  beings  than  it  could 
ever  support.  There  must  be,  therefore,  a  violent  '  struggle 
for  existence '  between  the  competitors ,  before  a  considerable 

3  See  Huxley's    chapter,    '  On  the  Eeception   of   the   Origin  of  Species,*  in 
Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Darwin,  edited  by  his  son  Francis  Darwin,  3  vols., 
London,  1888,  ii.  179-205,  especially  the  letters  of  Lyell  (October  3,  1859)  and 
Whewell,  quoted  in  this  sketch. 

4  Life  and  Letters,  ii.  23;  also  More  Letters  of  Chailes  Darwin,  edited  by 
Francis  Darwin,  2  vols.,  London,  1893,  i.  40. 
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number  of  them  succumb  ;  and  during  this  struggle  those  which 
are  less  suited  to  their  conditions  of  existence  will  be  eliminated, 
while  the  best  suited  will  survive.  These  last  will  leave  more 
progeny,  and  in  the  subsequent  generations  those  variations 
which  had  helped  the  parents  to  survive  will  go  on  increasing 
in  the  same  direction,  owing  to  a  continued  selection  of  the  fittest. 
This  double  process  of  elimination  and  survival  he  described  as 
natural  selection.  It  plays  in  Nature  the  same  part  as  the  breeder 
plays  among  the  domesticated  animals  with  an  artificial  selection 
guided  by  his  taste  or  fancy.5 

If  the  external  conditions  change  at  the  same  time — so  much 
the  better,  because  there  will  be  a  greater  number  of  variations  to 
choose  from  (changing  conditions  increase  the  tendency  to  vary) 
and  a  greater  number  of  competitors — the  birth-rate  often 
increasing  in  new  conditions.  Consequently  there  will  be  a 
sharper  struggle  for  life  and  a  better  selection. 

This  was,  then,  the  so  often  misunderstood  substance  of 
Darwin's  ideas.  '  Variability  and  Natural  Selection.'  The  one 
supplying  the  material  for  selection ,  and  the  other  giving  a  certain 
fixity  to  those  variations  which  are  useful  for  a  given  portion  of 
the  species  under  its  actual  conditions  of  existence.6  Of  these 
two  elements  the  first,  i.e.  Variability,  was  amply  proved  by 
the  immense  mass  of  facts  collected  by  Darwin.  As  to  Natural 
Selection,  it  was  offered  as  a  working  hypothesis  only,  which  had 
to  be  tested  before  it  should  be  accepted  as  a  probable  theory — 
this  being  the  usual  wray  in  inductive  science.  Darwin's  hypo- 
thesis had,  however,  a  great  advantage.  It  explained  the 
wonderful  adaptations  of  animals  and  plants  to  their  surroundings , 
which  had  always  been  a  puzzle  for  all  observers  of  Nature,  arid 
it  was  free  at  the  same  time  both  from  a  supernatural ,  teleological 
intervention,  and  from  all  metaphysics.  Such  metaphysical 
'  words  '  as  *  the  conscious  adaptation  of  the  organism  to  its  sur- 
roundings,' which  Lamarck  had  introduced,  in  addition  to  the 
effects  of  use  and  disuse  of  different  organs,  disappeared.  The 
hypothesis  of  natural  selection  permitted  the  explorers,  whom  it 
invited  to  enter  a  new  field  of  research,  to  study  and  to  group  the 
facts,  and  thus  to  discover  those  other  natural  causes  besides  the 

5  At  the  outset,  A.  E.  Wallace  remarks,  no  discrimination  was  made  between 
1  natural   preservation,'    which   is   the   true    domain   of   natural   selection,    and 

selection '  properly  speaking.  A  great  deal  of  confusion  resulted  therefrom. 
(See  Darwinism,  an  Exposition  of  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selection,  with  Some 
of  its  Applications,  2nd  edition,  London,  1889.) 

6  This  was  not  always  understood  by  the  early  reviewers  of  Darwin's  work. 
'  Indeed,'  he  wrote,  '  I  have  over  and  over  again  said  in  the  Origin  that  Natural 
Selection  does  nothing  without  variability.  .  .  .  But  I  agree  that  I  have  somehow 
(Hooker  says  it  is  owing  to  my  title)  not  made  the  great  and  manifest  impor- 
tance of  previous  variability  plain  enough. '     (More  Letters,  i.  193 ;  letter  to  Charles 
Lyell,  August  21,  1861.) 
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natural  selection  of  chance  variations,  which  might  also  give  the 
same  wonderful  adaptations  of  organic  forms  to  an  infinite  variety 
of  surroundings.7 

It  is  certainly  true  that  Darwin  felt  a  sort  of  paternal  predilec- 
tion for  his  hypothesis  of  Natural  Selection,  and  that  he  unduly 
minimised  the  direct  action  of  surroundings  upon  the  living 
beings.  He  openly  acknowledged  it  later  on.  But  one  sees 
from  his  letters  how  anxious  he  was  at  the  outset  that  his  views 
on  the  origin  of  species  should  not  be  confounded  with  those  of 
Lamarck,  and  still  more  so  with  the  bold  hypotheses  that  had 
been  brought  forward  in  the  famous  book,  Vestiges  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Creation,  especially  in  its  first  edition.8  He  was 
careful,  therefore,  to  state  that  his  views,  although  they  led  to 
similar  conclusions  of  transformation,  were  widely  different  as  to 
the  means  by  which  transmutation  was  achieved. 

Creation  or  Modification — that  was  for  Darwin  the  main  point. 
'I  only  mean  change  of  species  by  descent.  That  seems  to  me 
the  turning  point,'  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Asa  Gray  even  so 
late  as  May  1863.  '  Personally,  of  course,  I  care  much  about 
Natural  Selection ;  but  that  seems  to  me  utterly  unimportant , 
compared  to  the  question  of  Creation  or  Modification  '  (Life  and 
Letters,  ii.  371).  '  Indeed,  I  have  never  hinted,'  he  wrote  to 
Hooker  in  1860,  '  that  Natural  Selection  is  "  the  efficient  cause 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  " — i.e.  variability  from  climate  &c. 
The  very  term  selection  implies  something,  i.e.  variation  or 
difference  to  be  selected.  .  .  .' 9  Many  passages  from  his  letters 
express  the  same  idea. 

Darwin  knew  perfectly  well  that  Natural  Selection  was  only 
an  hypothesis,  and  that  to  be  accepted  as  a  theory  it  required  two 
tests  :  its  capacity  of  explaining  a  vast  number  of  facts,  including 
the  difficult  cases,  and  some  proof  to  show  that  the  processes  it 
appealed  to  are  really  going  on  in  Nature.10  And  when  one  studies 

7  Speaking  of  Huxley's  lecture,  Darwin  wrote  to  Hooker  on  the  14th  of  Feb- 
ruary 1860  :  '  He  gave  no  just  idea  of  Natural  Selection.     I  have  always  looked  at 
the  doctrine  of  Natural  Selection  as  an  hypothesis  which,  if  it  explained  several 
large  classes  of  facts,  would  deserve  to  be  ranked  as  a  theory  deserving  accept- 
ance ;  and  this,  of  course,  is  my  own  opinion.'     (More  Letters,  i.  139-140.) 

8  '  Heaven  forfend  me,'  he  wrote  to  Hooker  in  the  already  mentioned  letter, 
'from  Lamarck  nonsense  of  a  "tendency  to  progression,"   "adaptations  from 
the  slow  willing  of  animals,"  &c.     But  the  conclusions  I  am  led  to  are  not  widely 
different   from  his;   though  the  means  of   change  are   wholly  so.'     (Life   and 
Letters,  ii.  40.) 

9  Life   and   Letters,   iii.    317.     By    '  Climate '    Darwin    understands   in   this 
and  many  other  letters  the  sum  of  external  physical  conditions. 

10  Speaking   of    Huxley's    lecture   at    the    Royal     Institution,    he    wrote    to 
Hooker  (February  14,  1860)  that  he  was  glad  to  find  that  Huxley  agrees  with 
his  manner  of  looking  at  the  subject ;   '  only  that  he  rates  higher  than  I   do 
the  necessity  of   Natural  Selection  being  shown  to  be  a  vera  causa  always  in 
action  '  (More  Letters,  i.  140).     '  It  seems  to  me  that  an  hypothesis  is  developed 
into   a  theory  solely  by  explaining  an  ample  lot   of   facts,'   he   wrote  to   Asa 
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his  work  and  letters,  one  is  really  struck  by  the  infinite  pains  he 
took  to  test  the  value  of  Natural  Selection  as  an  hypothesis  capable 
of  explaining  the  greatest  imaginable  variety  of  biological  facts 
and  the  most  complex  problems  offered  by  evolution. 

As  to  the  second  of  the  tests  to  which  an  hypothesis  has  to 
be  submitted — the  extent  of  the  processes  it  appeals  to — Darwin 
apparently  left  it  to  the  study  he  was  going  to  make  of  Struggle 
for  Life  and  Natural  Selection  in  his  great  work  on  Variation  in 
the  State  of  Nature.  This  is  probably  why,  in  the  Origin  of 
Species,  he  gave,  as  proofs  of  an  acute  Malthusian  struggle,  only 
the  arithmetical  argument  of  possible — not  actual — increase  of 
animals,  the  fact  of  rapid  increase  of  European  species  imported 
into  other  countries,  and  a  paragraph  of  a  few  lines  only  containing 
a  few  indirect  proofs,  some  of  which  appear  now  to  be  open  to  a 
different  interpretation.11  He  mentioned  in  the  Origin  (p.  50) 
the  three  different  forms  which  struggle  for  life  may  take  in 
nature,  saying  that  '  there  must  be  in  every  case  a  struggle  for 
existence,  either  one  individual  with  another  of  the  same  species, 
or  with  individuals  of  distinct  species,  or  with  the  physical  con- 
ditions of  life '  (Origin,  p.  50) ;  but  he  did  not  even  try  to  dis- 
criminate between  these  three  aspects  of  struggle,  so  widely 
different  as  to  their  consequences  for  the  genesis  of  new  species 
and  for  natural  selection  altogether.  He  left  it  for  a  future 
occasion.  '  In  my  future  work,'  he  wrote,  '  this  subject  will  be 
treated,  as  it  well  deserves,  at  greater  length.'  And  we  know 
from  his  letters  that  he  tried  to  get  information  about  the  birds, 
in  order  to  see  whether  the  majority  of  the  arithmetically 
computed  competitors  which  disappear  every  year  are  not 
destroyed  already  in  the  eggs,  or  as  fledglings,  so  as  to  deprive 
the  struggle  for  life  of  its  competitive  character  and  render  it 
entirely  metaphoric.  Unfortunately,  he  never  terminated  this 
part  of  his  researches. 

With  his  really  wonderful  powers  of  generalisation,  Darwin 
had  conceived  the  problem  of  evolution  on  such  a  wide  scale  that 
his  work  tended  to  become  a  synthesis  of  all  biological  knowledge. 
Besides  variability  and  natural  selection,  he  studied  such  wide 
branches  as  the  evolution  of  instincts,  sexual  selection,  the  geologi- 

Gray  m  1860  (Life  and  Letters,  ii.  286) ;  and  he  enumerated  the  various 
groups  of  facts  which  Natural  Selection  could  explain.  Very  similar  views 
are  stated  by  Huxley  in  the  article  he  contributed  to  the  edition  of  Dar- 
win's letters  :  '  We  wanted,'  he  says,  '  not  to  pin  our  faith  to  that  or  any  other 
speculation,  but  to  get  hold  of  clear  and  definite  conceptions  which  could  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  facts  and  have  their  validity  tested.  The  Origin  pro- 
vided us  with  the  working  hypothesis  we  sought'  ('On  the  Beception  of  the 
Origin  of  Species,'  in  Life  and  Letters,  ii.  197). 

11  Origin  of  Species,  iii.  59  of  the  sixth  edition.  About  the  validity 
of  these  last  proofs,  see  Mutual  Aid,  p.  61,  and  Professor  J.  Arthur  Thomson, 
The  Study  of  Animal  Life,  2nd  edition,  London,  1892,  p.  39. 
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cal  proofs  of  evolution,  the  geographical  distribution  of  organisms, 
spontaneous  variations  and  hybridism,  the  effects  of  isolation,  the 
collective  instinct,  the  value  of  specific  characters,  and,  finally, 
the  immensely  vast  problem  of  heredity.  After  the  publication 
of  the  Origin  of  Species,  which  was,  as  is  known,  but  a  summary 
of  the  great  work  he  began  in  1837,  he  took  in  hand  its  first  part, 
Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication,  and  this 
book  came  out  so  full  of  data  in  support  of  an  unlimited  variability , 
that  after  its  appearance  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  speak  of 
immutable  species,  or  of  a  preconceived  plan  in  their  variation. 

After  having  spent  a  tremendous  amount  of  labour  upon  this 
book,  in  which  he  introduced  also  his  '  Pangenesis  '  theory  of 
heredity,  Darwin  published  one  more  summary  of  his  great  work  : 
on  the  descent  of  man,  including  the  origin  of  his  intellectual 
faculties  and  moral  sense,  and  on  sexual  selection.  But  in  this 
way  he  never  went  beyond  the  first  ten  chapters — unfortunately, 
not  yet  published — of  his  great  work  on  Variation  in  the  State 
of  Nature,  in  which  he  certainly  would  have  dealt  with  Struggle 
for  Life  and  Natural  Selection  with  as  much  care  as  he  had 
bestowed  on  artificial  selection. 

In  the  meantime  Darwin's  health  was  failing,  and  he 
frequently  complained  in  his  letters  of  feeling  unable  to  deal 
with  such  a  vast  problem  as  the  relative  value  of  the  different 
factors  of  evolution.  Since  he  had  broken  the  spell  of  immuta- 
bility, a  legion  of  biologists  had  rushed  to  the  study  of  a  multitude 
of  factors  involved  in  evolution,  and  the  more  they  advanced  in 
their  studies  the  more  complicated  rose  before  them  the  inter- 
action of  these  different  agencies.  So  that  Darwin,  after  having 
himself  started  all  these  researches,  and  vivified  them  by  a  general 
idea,  and  shown  the  way  to  deal  with  them,  had  to  leave  them 
to  his  followers. 


II 

We  saw  that  Darwin  divided  his  task  into  two  parts  :  Variability 
and  Natural  Selection.  The  former  he  had  proved  by  an  immense 
array  of  facts.  As  to  the  second,  his  ideas  fluctuated  all  the 
time  between  natural  selection  in  the  struggle  for  life  and  the 
direct  action  of  the  environment.  And,  with  his  unbounded  love 
of  truth,  in  proportion  as  new  experimental  data  were  forthcoming 
in  favour  of  the  factor  of  direct  action  indicated  by  Buffon  and 
Lamarck,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  recognise  their  importance.  His 
letters,  published  in  five  volumes  by  his  son  Francis  Darwin, 
contain  a  remarkable  illustration  of  this  gradual  change  of  his 
mind ;  and  a  careful  study  of  these  letters  is  of  the  utmost  value 
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for  appreciating  the  arguments  produced  by  the  '  transformists ' 
in  favour  of  direct  action. 

From  Darwin's  note-books  we  see  that  in  1837,  before  he  had 
read  (in  October  1838)  Malthus's  Essay  on  Population,12  he 
explained  the  appearance  of  new  species  chiefly  by  adaptation  to 
changing  circumstances.  Even  in  1844,  after  he  had  read  the 
Essay  of  Malthus,  he  continued  to  give  prominence  to  the  direct 
action  of  surroundings.13  But  later  on  his  opinions  changed,  and 
by  the  end  of  1856  he  already  wrote  to  Hooker  that,  after  having 
studied  variation  under  domestication,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  '  external  conditions  (to  which  naturalists  so  often  appeal) 
do  by  themselves  very  little.'  He  added,  however  :  '  How  much 
they  do  is  the  point  of  all  others  on  which  I  feel  myself  very 
weak.  I  judge  from  the  facts  of  variation  under  domestication, 
and  I  may  yet  get  more  light.'  At  that  time  he  admitted 
that  the  effect  of  the  external  conditions  was  only  to  cause  more 
variability;  which  is,  of  course,  very  different  from  the  formation 
of  new  species.  As  to  this  last,  he  said  :  'The  formation  of  a 
strong  variety,  or  species,  I  look  at  as  almost  wholly  due  to  the 
selection  of  what  may  be  incorrectly  called  chance  variations,  or 
variability '  (Life  and  Letters,  ii.  87).  In  the  same  letter, 
replying  to  a  remark  of  Hooker,  he  maintained  that  even  during 
a  period  of  migration  of  a  species,  whether  short  or  long,  '  there 
would  be  little  tendency  to  the  formation  of  a  new  species  .  .  . 
though  considerable  variability  may  have  supervened.'  To  utilise 
variations,  so  as  to  produce  a  new  species,  Natural  Selection  was 
an  absolute  necessity. 

In  studying  the  letters  from  that  period  I  cannot  refrain 
from  the  idea  that  the  more  he  was  told  by  his  friends  (especially 
since  the  appearance  of  the  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Creation)  of.  the  near  resemblance  between  his  ideas  and  those  of 
Lamarck  popularised  in  that  book,  the  more  he  insisted  upon 
showing  in  what  they  differed.14  He  recognised  that  the 
Lamarckian  factor  of  '  direct  action  '  of  environment  may  increase 
variability  ;  but ,  for  giving  stability  to  any  variation — for  giving 
origin  to  a  new  species  possessed  of  a  certain  fixity  of  its  forms — 

12  '  Autobiography,'  in  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Darwin,  i.  83. 

13  This   was   pointed   out   by   Huxley.     After    having   read   the   Sketch  of 
Darwin's  ideas,  written  in  1842,  he  wrote  to  Francis  Darwin  that  in  this  Sketch 
4  much  more  weight  is  attached  to  the  influence  of  external  conditions  in  pro- 
ducing   variation,    and    to    the    inheritance    of    acquired    habits,    than   in    the 
Origin '    (Life    and    Letters,    ii.    14).       The    Sketch    of    1842    has    now    been 
published.     See  The  Foundations  of  the  Origin  of  Species,  a  Sketch  written  in 
1842,  by  Charles  Darwin,  edited  by  his  son  Francis  Darwin  (Cambridge,  1909). 
The  passages  on  pp.  32-33  fully  confirm  Huxley's  appreciation. 

14  The  first   edition   of    the    Vestiges   appeared  in  1844.       Several  scientific 
errors  of  this  book  seem  to  have  been  eliminated  from  the  subsequent  editions. 
It  is  now  known  that  it  was  written  by  R.  Chambers. 
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something  else  was  needed,  and  this  something  was  Natural 
Selection.  He  even  shows  a  sign  of  impatience  when  his  great 
friend  Lyell  repeatedly  brings  forward  Lamarck  in  his  letters. 

In  1859  Darwin  once  more  reminded  Lyell  that  he  repudiated 
the  Lamarckian  idea  that  a  mysterious  power  of  adaptation  was 
inherent  to  animals ;  he  felt  no  need  of  such  a  metaphysical 
explanation.  However,  in  June  1860,  after  having  pondered 
over  the  criticisms  of  his  Origin  of  Species — some  of  which  were 
very  foolish,  but  some  very  serious15 — he  wrote  to  Hooker  that 
he  was  not  opposed  to  admitting  the  direct  action  of  the  surround- 
ings. He  was  only  cautious  to  point  out  that  the  variations 
called  forth  by  a  change  of  conditions  must  be  submitted  to 
Natural  Selection.  This  last  will  preserve  those  of  them  that  are 
useful,  by  weeding  out  those  that  are  not.  He  compared  the 
variations  to  the  squared  stones,  or  the  bricks,  or  the  timber  of 
which  the  architect  builds.  They  certainly  influence  the  character 
of  the  building.  'Yet,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  architect  is 
the  aZ/-important  person  in  a  building,  so  is  selection  with  organic 
bodies.'16  Direct  action  is  for  him  only  a  '  handmaid  '  who  offers 
her  'mistress,'  Natural  Selection,  the  entirely  accidental,  pur- 
poseless materials  for  a  choice.17 

He  thus  insisted  still  upon  two  different  moments  in  the 
genesis  of  a  species  :  the  appearance  of  indiscriminate  variations 
of  all  sorts — both  useful  and  harmful,  or  indifferent,  without  a 
prevalence  of  either ;  and  the  extermination  of  those  individuals 
which  have  not  the  variations  that  are  useful  under  given  con- 
ditions, or  have  them  to  a  smaller  degree  than  other  individuals. 
Natural  Selection  is  thus  the  '  natural  preservation  '  of  the  fittest. 

It  is  most  significant  that  in  those  years  Darwin  did  not 
anywhere  admit  the  suggestion — which  for  us  is  now  an  estab- 
lished fact— that  under  the  influence  of  external  conditions  the 
variations  themselves  are  produced  chiefly  in  a  certain  definite 
direction,  and  therefore  have  already  a  protective  character — just 
as  the  '  Alpine  '  features  that  are  induced  by  climate  in  plants 
transported  by  man  from  the  lowlands  into  Alpine  surroundings 
protect  them  from  perishing  in  the  new  surroundings.  Sucfi  an 

15  This  epoch-making  work  appeared  on  the  24th  of  November  1859. 

16  Letter  to  Lyell,  June  14,  1860  (Life  and  Letters,  ii.  319). 

*7  Life  and  Letters,  ii.  320.  To  Hooker  he  wrote  on  the  5th  of  June  1860  : 
' ....  By  the  way,  I  think,  we  entirely  agree,  except  perhaps  that  I  use 
too  forcible  language  about  Selection.  I  entirely  agree — indeed,  would  almost 
go  further  than  you — when  you  say  that  climate  (i.e.  variability  from  all  mi' 
known  causes)  is  "an  active  handmaid,  influencing  its  mistress  [Natural  Selec- 
tion] most  materially."  .  .  .  The  very  term  selection  implies  something, 
i.e.  variation  or  difference  to  be  selected '  (Life  and  Letters,  ii.  317).  And  to 
Lyell,  on  the  14th  of  June  :  '  I  have  expressly  stated  that  I  believe  physical  con- 
ditions have  a  more  direct  effect  on  plants  than  animals.  But  the  more  I  study, 
the  more  I  am  led  to  think  that  natural  selection  regulates,  in  a  state  of  nature, 
most  trifling  differences  '  (ibid.  pp.  319-320). 
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idea  does  not  occur  to  him.  That  direct  action  might  be — to 
use  Herbert  Spencer's  terminology — a  direct  adaptation  he  still 
repudiates,  or  does  not  mention  at  all.  The  admission  will  come 
only  later.18 

It  is  evident  that  such  an  attitude  of  Darwin  was  not  a  mere 
matter  of  predilection.  One  need  only  remember  the  vagueness 
of  all  that  was  written  in  those  years  (nearly  fifty  years  ago  !) 
about  the  action  of  external  conditions  upon  the  organisms,  and 
the  veil  which  surrounded  them.  Besides,  he  had  a  substantial 
argument,  borrowed  from  the  geographical  distribution  of  species. 
It  was  the  fact  that  most  species  keep  constant  forms,  even 
though  they  are  spread  over  a  wide  area,  which  apparently  offers 
a  great  variety  of  local  conditions.  This  argument  seems  to  have 
had  great  weight  in  his  opinion,  both  in  this  question  and  in 
that  of  the  influence  of  isolation. 

'  I  see  in  Murray  and  many  others ' — he  wrote  at  the  same  date  of 
the  6th  of  June  1860 — *  one  incessant  fallacy,  when  alluding  to  slight  differ- 
ences of  physical  conditions  as  being  very  important,  namely,  oblivion  of  the 
fact  that  all  species,  except  very  local  ones,  range  over  a  considerable  area, 
and  though  exposed  to  what  the  world  calls  considerable  diversities,  yet 
keep  constant.' — Life  and  Letters,  ii.  319. 

At  the  present  time,  especially  since  we  have  the  works  of 
Gulick  on  the  two  hundred  different  species  of  snails  limited  to 
separate  valleys  of  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  or  of  Hyatt  on 
fossil  Cephalopodes,  and  a  number  of  local  faunas  and  floras,  pub- 
lished since  more  attention  began-  to  be  paid  to  local  sub-species 
and  species — our  ideas  of  constancy  of  the  type  have  undergone 
a  substantial  change.  Besides,  since  we  know  better  the 
interior  of  the  continents  of  Asia  and  America,  we  can  better 
understand  both  the  constancy  of  the  type  over  large  areas  and  its 
local  variations. 

When  we  see  now  that  a  given  animal  type  keeps  pretty 
constant  over  such  a  large  area  as  the  interior  of  Asia,  from  the 
Himalayas  to  Lake  Baikal ,  or  the  interior  of  North  America  from 
Mexico  to  the  borders  of  Alaska ,  we  know  that  along  the  plateaux 
which  run  along  the  axes  of  these  continents,  the  physical  con- 
ditions are  not  so  widely  different  as  mere  differences  of  latitude 

18  In  August  1861  he  writes  to  Lyell,  in  reply  to  a  remark  of  John  Herschell  : 
*  It  seems  to  me  that  variations  in  the  domestic  and  wild  conditions  are  due  to 
unknown  causes,  and  are  without  purpose,  and  in  so  far  are  accidental;  and 
that  they  become  purposeful  only  when  they  are  selected  by  man  for  his  pleasure, 
or  by  what  we  call  Natural  Selection  in  the  struggle  for  life,  and  under  chang- 
ing conditions'  (More  Letters,  i.  191-92).  It  must  be  said,  however,  that 
Darwin  had  so  much  to  struggle  at  that  time  against  objections  raised  from 
religious,  teleological  considerations,  that  he  had  to  lay  more  stress  upon  the 
'  accidental '  character  of  variations  than  he  probably  would  have  done  had  the 
question  been  asked  in  terms  of  pure  science  :  '  Does  the  influence  of  external 
conditions  produce  chief  y  adaptive  variations,  or  not  ?  ' 
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may  suggest.  We  know,  indeed,  since  we  have  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  orography  of  Asia,  that  an  immense  plateau 
stretches  through  the  interior  of  the  continent,  from  the  Hima- 
layas to  the  latitude  of  Lake  Baikal,  diminishing  in  altitude  from 
16,000  feet  to  3000  feet  as  it  advances  towards  the  north  ;  so  that 
the  climate,  the  vegetation  and  the  fauna  of  the  plateau  do  not 
vary  so  much  as  the  difference  of  latitude  between  Tibet  or  Persia 
and  the  banks  of  the  Lena  would  make  us  believe.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  have  shown  that  a  striking  similarity  of  conditions  pre- 
vails along  large  tracts  on  that  succession  of  plateaux,  and  we 
know  from  the  modern  explorers  of  Asia  that  the  animals  continu- 
ally move  along  that  line,  from  the  south-west  to  the  north-east, 
and  back.  This  explains  why  the  tiger  and  many  other  species 
spread  from  Persia  and  the  Himalayas  to  Lake  Baikal.  But  the 
moment  we  compare  the  floras,  and  partly  also  the  faunas  on  the 
north-western  (Siberian)  and  the  south-eastern  (Manchurian) 
slope  of  the  same  plateau ,  we  find  the  most  striking  differences  in 
the  same  latitudes  at  relatively  short  distances.  The  contrast 
between  the  West  Siberian  flora  on  the  western  slope  of  the  High 
Plateau,  and  the  Manchurian  flora  on  its  eastern  slope,  is  simply 
striking.  As  for  the  fauna,  when  we  study  somewhat  closer  those 
animals,  like  the  tiger,  whose  range  extends  over  the  whole 
plateau  and  its  south-eastern  slope  (thirty-five  degrees  of  latitude 
and  as  many  of  longitude),  we  find  among  them  notable  differ- 
ences. Thus  Brandt,  the  father,  mentioned  in  his  remarkable 
monograph  of  the  tiger  that  the  representatives  of  this  species 
which  are  met  in  Bengal  and  in  China — that  is,  on  the  southern 
and  south-eastern  slope — have  much  in  common  in  their  coloura- 
tion, sufficient  to  distinguish  them  from  the  tigers  met  elsewhere 
in  Asia.19  The  same  differences  between  the  two  slopes  are  met 
with,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  Canada,  and  the  same  similarity  of 
conditions  prevails  along  the  line  of  plateaux  which  stretches 
from  Mexico  to  Calgary  and  the  Saskatchewan.  In  short,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  wide  range  of  many  species  would  have 
offered  to  Darwin  no  argument  against  the  direct  action  of  local 
conditions  and  the  effects  of  isolation,  if  he  could  have  taken 
into  account — as  we  can  do  now — the  uniformity  of  conditions 
on  the  surfaces  of  immense  plateaux  and  the  migration  of  animals 
and  plants  along  the  axes  of  these  upheavals. 

Returning  now  to  the  gradual  evolution  of  Darwin's  ideas  in 
favour  of  a  direct  action  of  external  conditions,  we  see  that 
in  1862  a  change  began  to  take  place  in  his  mind  in  this  respect. 
Amidst  occasional  remarks  about  the  progress  of  his  work  on 
Variation  among  the  domesticated  animals  and  plants,  he  dropped 

19  J.  F.  Brandt,  in  Memoires  de  V Academie  des  Sciences  de  St.  Petersbourg, 
Sciences  mathematiques  et  physiques,  Vie  serie,  t.  x.  1859. 
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the  following  confession  :  '  I  hardly  know  why  I  am  a  little  sorry, 
but  my  present  work  is  leading  rne  to  believe  rather  more  in  the 
direct  action  of  physical  conditions.  I  presume  I  regret  it,  because 
it  lessens  the  glory  of  Natural  Selection ,  and  it  is  so  confoundedly 
doubtful.  Perhaps  I  shall  change  again,  when  I  get  all  my  facts 
under  one  point  of  view,  and  a  pretty  hard  job  that  will  be.' 20 

From  a  letter  to  Mr.  Horace  Dobell,  written  in  February  1863, 
we  see  that  his  hesitations  continued.  In  his  lectures  '  On  the 
Germs  and  Vestiges  of  Disease '  Mr.  Dobell  spoke  of  variations 
in  the  quantity  of  force  exhibited  by  an  organism  in  the  opera- 
tions of  life  (very  near,  by  the  way,  to  the  accommodation  '  effort ' 
of  Lamarck) ,  and  Darwin  agreed  with  him  that  '  the  conditions 
of  life  must  play  a  most  important  part  in  allowing  this  quantity 
to  increase.'  But  how  far  these  conditions  act  on  the  forms  of 
organic  life  he  could  not  see  clearly. 

'  In  fact ' — he  added  (I  italicise  some  passages) — '  no  part  of  my  subject 
has  so  completely  puzzled  me  as  to  determine  what  effect  to  attribute  to 
(what  I  vaguely  call)  the  direct  action  of  the  conditions  of  life.  I  shall 
before  long  come  to  this  subject,  and  must  endeavour  to  come  to  some  con- 
clusion when  I  have  got  the  mass  of  collected  facts  in  some  order  in  my 
mind.  My  present  impression  is  that  I  have  underrated  this  action  in  the 
"  Origin."  '—More  Letters,  i.  235. 

It  is  evident  that  at  that  time  Darwin  was  perplexed  how 
to  determine  the  part  which  belonged  to  Natural  Selection  and 
that  which  belonged  to  the  Direct  Action  of  the  Surroundings — 
the  'mistress'  and  the  'handmaid.'  He  apparently  realised 
sometimes  that  the  handmaid  who  produced  the  variations 
could  submit  to  Natural  Selection  variations  so  useful  that  little 
choice  was  left  for  the  approval  of  '  the  mistress.' 21  Could  not 
new  species,  better  appropriated  to  new  conditions,  be  produced 
in  the  same  way  as  the  function  produces  the  organ — as  had  been 
indicated  by  Herbert  Spencer  ?  But  at  other  times  Darwin  and 
his  friends  must  have  asked  themselves,  Why  are  there  no  direct 
proofs  of  the  action  of  surroundings  being  capable  of  producing 
a  permanent  variety,  and  still  less  a  new  species?  Why  has  not 
even  some  simple  organ,  harmonised  with  the  whole  of  the 
structure,  ever  been  produced  experimentally  by  altering  the  con- 
ditions of  growth  of  a  plant ,  or  of  life  for  an  animal  ? 

Experimental  Morphology,  such  as  it  exists  now,  did  not 
exist  forty  years  ago ;  and  instead  of  speculating,  as  Lamarck 

20  Letter  to  Hooker,  24th  of  November  1862;  Life  and  Letters,  ii.  389,  390. 
Also  More  Letters,  i.  214.     It  is  known  that  in  preparing  his  book  on  Variation 
in  Domesticated  Animals  and  Plants  he  made  measurements  and  weighings  of 
bones  which,  he  hoped,  would  convince  Hooker  that  '  use  and  disuse  '  at  least 
have  some  'effect'  (Letter  to  Hooker,  March  26,  1862,  in  More  Letters,  i.  199). 

21  See  the  above-mentioned  letter  to  Hooker  (Life  and  Letters,  ii.  317). 
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did  in  1809,  and  Spencer  in  1852,  about  the  ways  in  which  new 
functions  could  modify  a  group  of  muscles,  or  an  organ,  he  pre- 
ferred to  keep  to  the  then  safer  ground  of  Natural  Selection. 

However,  there  is  among  his  letters  a  long  draft  letter  to 
George  Lewes,  most  instructive  on  this  point.  It  is  evidently  a 
reply  to  an  important  letter  from  Lewes,  wherein  the  physiologist 
suggested  that  organs  may  be  formed  by  the  direct  physiological 
action  of  the  surroundings  upon  the  organism.  Darwin  definitely 
replies  that  he  cannot  admit  such  a  view.  His  study  of  nature 
has  brought  him  to  the  impression  that  the  '  striking  harmony 
between  the  affinities,  embryological  development,  geographical 
distribution,  and  geological  succession  of  all  allied  organisms,' 
and,  on  the  other  side,  the  perfect  coadaptation  of  such  special 
organs  as  the  electric  organs  of  fishes,  or  the  thorns  of  certain 
plants,  '  with  the  whole  rest  of  the  organisation,'  are  opposed  to 
the  view  that  such  organs  may  have  been  formed  by  the  direct 
action  of  the  conditions  of  life.  In  regard  to  thorns  and  spines, 
he  admits  that  the  abortion  of  various  appendages  may  result 
in  producing  rudimentary  thorns ;  he  freely  also  admits  that  '  the 
precise  form,  curvature  and  colour  of  the  thorns  '  are  '  the  result 
of  the  laws  of  growth  of  each  particular  plant,  or  of  their  con- 
ditions, internal  and  external ' ;  '  but  I  must  believe,'  he  adds, 
1  that  their  extreme  sharpness  and  hardness  is  the  result  of 
fluctuating  variability  and  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest."  .  .  . 
That  Natural  Selection  would  tend  to  produce  the  most  formidable 
thorns  will  be  admitted  by  everyone  who  has  observed  the 
distribution  in  South  America  and  Africa  (vide  Livingstone)  of 
thorn-bearing  plants,  for  they  always  appear  where  the  bushes 
grow  isolated  and  are  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  mammals.' 

This  letter,  written  in  1868,  is  extremely  instructive.23  It 
shows  that  Darwin  distinguished  already  two  different  parts  in 
the  process  of  adaptation.  The  surroundings,  by  their  direct 
action  upon  the  plant,  produce  the  beginnings  of  adapted  organs 
— elementary  spines  and  thorns,  due  to  the  abortion  of  the  lobes 
of  the  leaves.  Variation,  in  this  case,  is  no  longer  a  chance  varia- 
tion. It  is  directed  in  the  proper,  necessary  way  :  it  is  an  adapta- 
tion. Speaking  metaphorically,  it  is  no  longer  purposeless, 
because  it  is  the  dry  atmosphere  which  diminishes  the  evaporating 
surface  of  the  leaves,  maintaining  only  their  veins  transformed 
into  elementary  spines  or  thorns.  The  '  handmaid  '  offers  to 
Natural  Selection  something  which  the  '  mistress '  dare  not 
reject.  It  is  Natural  Selection  which  becomes  a  handmaid  to 
direct  action. 

Nor  is  the  above  variation  an  '  individual  variation.'     If  there 

22  More  Letters,  i.  306-8.     Owing -to  its  length  I  WEB  compelled  to  condense  it. 
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is  in  the  surroundings  a  cause— the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere — 
which  produces  an  abortion  of  the  lobes  of  the  leaves,  it  acts 
upon  all  the  individuals  of  the  same  locality.  It  is  a  group 
variation,  and  the  sharpest  struggle  for  life  goes  on  no  longer 
between  the  individuals  of  the  same  group,  but  between  the 
group  and  its  competitors  from  other  species.  Natural  Selection 
eliminates  with  preference  the  individuals  of  other  species  which 
cannot  undergo  the  same  useful  transformation — those  which 
are  more  refractory  to  the  action  of  a  dry  environment  and  retain 
broad  leaves.  Impressionability,  plasticity,  become  the  subject 
of  struggle.  But  this  means  that  two  new  conceptions  have  crept 
in,  totally  modifying  the  struggle  for  life  so  as  to  deprive  it  of 
its  bitter  individualist  character. 

New  elements  had,  however,  to  be  taken  into  account  in  order 
to  bring  us  a  step  nearer  to  the  solution  of  that  difficult  problem. 

Ill 

The  new  elements  which  had  to  be  taken  into  account  belonged 
to  three  different  orders  of  ideas.  One  of  them  was  '  isolation  ' — 
i.e.  the  consequences  of  a  portion  of  the  species,  in  its  constant 
efforts  of  spreading  over  a  wider  territory,  becoming  separated 
from  the  main  body  by  some  barrier  :  a  channel,  a  chain  of 
mountains,  an  intervening  desert.  Separation  would  favour  in 
such  cases  the  formation  of  a  new  variety,  and  eventually  a  new 
species.  The  second  element  was  of  a  negative  character.  It 
was  the  difficulty  for  Natural  Selection  to  establish  a  new  species 
if  the  variations  it  had  to  choose  from  were  purely  accidental,  and 
had  no  tendency  to  accumulate  in  a  definite  direction.  And  the 
third  element ,  the  chief  one ,  was  the  direct  action  of  the  environ- 
ment, and  its  capacity  for  producing  in  plants  and  animals  such 
changes  as  would  be  sufficient  to  give  origin  to  new  species 
adapted  to  their  surroundings. 

In  all  these  three  directions  important  researches  were  made, 
and  Darwin,  with  his  love  of  truth,  did  not  fail  to  recognise  their 
value,  even  though  he  had  to  modify  his  views  upon  the  part 
played  by  Natural  Selection  in  the  genesis  of  new  species.  For 
our  special  problem — the  part  that  belongs  to  Mutual  Aid  in  pro- 
gressive evolution — these  researches  have  a  great  value,  and  we 
must  dwell  upon  them  at  some  length. 

Already  in  the  Galapagos  Islands,  which  Darwin  had  visited 
during  his  Beagle  voyage,  he  had  had  the  opportunity  of  appre- 
ciating the  effects  of  isolation.  In  fact,  it  was  the  new  forms  of 
birds  and  shells  which  he  found  in  these  islands— different  from 
those  of  South  America,  and  yet  undoubtedly  derived  from  them 
— which  had  set  him  thinking  about  the  '  transmutation '  of 

H2 
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species.  In  1844  he  was  so  convinced  of  the  importance  of  isola- 
tion that  he  described  it  as  *  the  chief  concomitant  or  cause  of  the 
appearance  of  new  forms.' 23 

Consequently,  when  Moritz  Wagner  published,  in  1868,  his 
first  essay  on  the  effects  of  isolation  for  generating  new  species,24 
Darwin  frankly  recognised  that  this  was  a  factor  which  removed 
many  difficulties  unexplained  by  Natural  Selection.25  Later  on, 
he  confirmed  the  same  views  in  a  letter  to  Karl  Semper,  saying 
that  when  a  species  splits  into  two,  three,  or  more  species,  '  nearly 
perfect  separation  would  greatly  aid  in  their  "  specification,"  to 
coin  a  new  word '  (Life  and  Letters,  iii.  160).  '  In  North 
America,'  he  wrote  to  the  same  correspondent,  '  in  going  from 
North  to  South,  or  from  East  to  West,  it  is  clear  that  the  changed 
conditions  of  life  have  modified  the  organisms  in  the  different 
regions,  so  that  they  now  form  distinct  races  or  even  species.' 
But  with  respect  to  all  adapted  structures,  and  they  are  innumer- 
able, Darwin  could  not  see  how  Wagner's  view  could  throw  any 
light  (iii.  161). 

The  above  admission  of  the  part  played  by  isolation  in  the 
genesis  of  new  species  was  most  important,  and  I  have  shown 
elsewhere  26  to  what  consequences  it  brings  us  as  regards  the  sup- 
posed extermination  of  '  intermediate  links.'  Once  we  admit  the 
successive  migrations,  in  the  course  of  ages,  of  certain  species 
over  several  continents  (and  it  seems  necessary  to  admit  them ,  for 
instance,  for  the  series  of  ancestors  of  the  wild  horse),  and  once 
we  realise  the  amount  of  segregation  that  ensued,  we  fully 
understand  the  necessary  'absence  of  intermediate  forms.'  And 
yet  it  was  this  absence  which  so  much  puzzled  Darwin  and  for 
which  he  admitted  '  extermination  '  during  a  severe  struggle  for 
life.  With  isolation,  such  an  extermination  is  not  necessary; 
very  probably  it  did  not  take  place  at  all. 

Of  course,  Darwin  could  not  recognise  all  the  claims  of  Moritz 

23  He  wrote  to  Hooker  :  '  The  most  general  conclusion  which  the  geographi- 
cal distribution  of  all  organic  beings  appears  to  me  to  indicate  is  that  isolation 
is  the  chief  concomitant  or  cause  of  the  appearance  of  new  forms  (I  well  know 
there  are  some  startling  exceptions)  '  (Life  and  Letters,  ii.  28). 

24  Die  Darwin'sche  Theorie  und  das  Migrationsgesetz,  Leipzig,  1868. 

25  'Although  I  knew,'  he  wrote  to  Wagner,  'the  effect*  of  isolation  in  the 
case  of  islands  and  mountain  ranges,  and  knew  of  a  few  instances  of  rivers,  yet 
the  greater  number  of  your  facts  was  unknown  to  me.      I  now  see  that  from  the 
want  of  knowledge  I  did  not  make  sufficient  use  of  the  views  which  you  advo- 
cate ;  and  I  almost  wish  I  could  believe  in  its  importance  to  the  same  extent 
with  you;  for  you  well  show,  in  a  manner  which  never  occurred  to  me,  that  it 
removes  many  difficulties  and  objections.'     [After  having  made  some  restrictions 
in  favour  of  Natural  Selection,  Darwin  continued  :]   '  But  I  admit  that  by  this 
process  [Natural  Selection]  two  or  more  new  species  could  hardly  be  found  within 
the  same  limited  area;  some  degree  of  separation,  if  not  indispensable,  would 
be  highly  advantageous,  and  here  your  facts  and  views  will  be  of  great  value.' 
(Apparently  written  in  1868  ;  Life  and  Letters,  iii.  157.) 

2«  Mutual  Aid,  pp.  65-68. 
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Wagner,  because  in  a  subsequent  work  27  the  German  geographer 
came  to  maintain  that  isolation  totally  dispenses  with  Natural 
Selection.  So  that  Darwin  reminded  him  that  isolation  alone 
could  not  explain  the  manifold  adaptive  structures  of  organisms.28 
Besides,  Darwin  saw  in  the  co-existence,  on  the  surfaces  of  large 
continents,  of  species  originated  from  a  common  stock,  an  objec- 
tion against  recognising  in  isolation  a  factor  of  primary  import- 
ance for  the  origin  of  species.  '  When  I  thought  of  the  fauna 
and  flora  of  the  Galapagos  Islands  I  was  all  for  isolation,  when  I 
thought  of  South  America  I  doubted  much,'  he  wrote  in  1868  to 
Karl  Semper.29 

Since  Darwin  wrote  these  lines  a  great  deal  of  attention  has 
been  paid  to  isolation,  and  it  must  be  said  that  the  importance  of 
this  factor  is  now  recognised  almost  unanimously.  Only  the  sense 
of  '  isolation  '  has  been  widened,  as  it  includes  now  the  so-called 
'  biological '  and  '  physiological '  isolation,  in  addition  to  '  geo- 
graphical isolation,'  and  it  is  no  longer  opposed  to  Natural  Selec- 
tion, but  is  recognised  as  one  of  the  factors  of  evolution. 

The  remarks  that  I  have  made  in  the  preceding  chapter  about 
the  role  of  plateaux,  which  permit  certain  species  to  spread  over 
a  very  wide  territory  and  at  the  same  time  isolate  them  from  each 
other,  either  on  the  opposite  slopes  of  the  plateau  or  in  the 
mountains  parallel  to  its  border,  refer  to  broad  geographical 
features  only.  But  the  segregation  of  groups  of  plants  and 
animals  may  also  take  place  on  the  surface  of  a  plateau  or  an 
elevated  plain,  in  consequence  of  local  topographical  depressions. 
To  take  an  example  once  more  from  Asia,  the  great  Central  Asian 
plateau  is  intersected  from  east  to  west  on  two-thirds  of  its  width 
by  the  Tarim  depression,  which  is  the  remainder  of  an  ancient 
inner  sea,  and  now  introduces  into  the  very  heart  of  Central  Asia 
the  vegetation  and  some  other  characteristics  of  the  steppes  of 
the  border  lowlands.  However,  this  is  still  a  large  depression. 
But  what  is  seen  here  on  a  large  scale  is  repeated  many  times  else- 
where on  a  smaller  scale.  In  several  places  the  borders  of  the 
Central  Asian  plateau  are  diversified  by  local  depressions— the 

87  '  Ueber  den  Einfluss  der  geographischen  Isolierung/  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences,  Munich,  1870. 

28  Life  and  Letters,  iii.  158. 

29  Life  and  Letters,  iii.  160.     '  I  do  not  believe,'  he  wrote  to  Moritz  Wagner 
in  October  1876,  '  that  one  species  will  give  birth  to  two  or  more  species  as  long  as 
they  are  mingled  together  within  the  same  district.     Nevertheless  I  cannot  doubt 
that  many  new  species  have  been  simultaneously  developed  within  the  same  large 
continental  area ;  and  in  my  Origin  of  Species  I  endeavoured  to  explain  how  two 
new  species  might  be  developed,  although  they  met  and  intermingled  on  the 
borders   of   their  range'    (iii.    159).      The   remarks   made  on   a  previous  page 
about  the  diversities  offered  by  large  continental  areas  apply  to  these  lines  as  well. 
Besides,  it  will  be  noticed  that  if  two  incipient  species  of  animals  for  one  reason  or 
another  meet  and  intermingle  only  4  on  the  borders  of  their  range,'  they  are  practi- 
cally isolated  from  each  other.     The  end  of  this  letter  will  be  mentioned  further  on. 
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vestiges  of  large  gulfs,  or  lakes,  formerly  connected  with  each 
other  during  the  Post-Glacial  period,  and  also  with  the  sea,  and  now 
possessing  a  number  of  distinct  species  in  their  flora  and  fauna.33 
To  wit,  the  seal  of  Lake  Baikal  (Phoca  sibirica) ,  quite  distinct  from 
the  seal  (Phoca  caspica)  which  is  found  in  both  the  Caspian  Sea  and 
Lake  Aral ;  or  the  Baikal  Freshwater  Herring  (Coregonus  omul), 
quite  distinct,  too,  from  the  representatives  of  this  genus  living  in 
the  lakes  of  Northern  Eussia  and  Switzerland.  In  all  these  cases 
we  have  undoubtedly  species  which  have  originated  owing  to 
'  topographical  isolation.' 

However,  there  is  a  still  more  local  segregation  which  has  been 
described  as  '  biological  isolation.'  Thus  a  butterfly,  if  it  does 
not  find  enough  of  the  plant  upon  which  it  is  accustomed  to  deposit 
its  eggs,  deposits  them  on  some  other  nearly  related  plant,  and,  as 
has  been  shown  by  Standfuss,  a  new  variety  of  that  butterfly  comes 
into  existence.  Or  some  frogs,  accustomed  to  a  wet  ground,  have 
been  forced  to  migrate  to  a  dry  ground,  and  we  learn  from  Hutton 
that  not  only  a  new  variety  was  originated  in  this  way,  but  that  it 
differed  from  the  parent  stock  by  laying  its  eggs  somewhat  earlier,31 
so  that  cross-breeding  probably  became  impossible.  Or  a  portion 
of  the  squirrels  of  a  given  region,  finding  a  scarcity  of  cedar  cones, 
moves  to  a  larch  forest  and  feeds  on  the  seeds  of  the  larch  and  on 
mushrooms.32  Scores  of  similar  cases  could  be  produced.  In  all 
such  cases  the  isolation  of  a  portion  of  the  species  gives  origin  to  a 
new  variety,  and  thus  we  may  have  in  the  same  region  two 
varieties,  and  eventually,  if  they  become  unfertile  in  cross-breed- 
ing, two  sub-species  or  species. 

And,  finally,  there  is  the  '  physiological  isolation  '  (or  rather 
the  '  sexual  isolation  ')  indicated  by  Catchpool  and  worked  out  by 
Eomanes.  Continually  we  see  in  nature  that  some  slight  differ- 
ences in  the  modes  of  life  of  animals  and  plants  produce  a  slight 
morphological  divergence  which  leads  to,  or  is  accompanied  by, 
sterility  between  the  parent  stock  and  the  slightly  modified  variety. 
We  see  also  that  in  animal  societies  a  certain  race-feeling  is 
developed,  which  prevents  cross-breeding  of  that  society  with  other 
similar  societies,  in  virtue  of  a  merely  psychological  aversion  or 
some  physiological  causes.  In  all  these  cases  we  have  what  may 
be  described  as  physiological  isolation — a  factor  certainly  not 
opposed  to  Natural  Selection,  but  helpful  in  the  evolution  of  new 
species. 

30  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  these  lakes  were  covered  by  the  ocean  during 
the  Glacial  or  Post-Glacial  period.     They  represented  only  successions  of  lakes 
at  different  levels,  connected  by  large  channels,  or  fjdrden,  such  as  we  see  now  in 
Sweden  and  Finland. 

31  I    take   these   two   examples   from   L.    Plate,    Ueber   die   Bedeutung   ur\d 
Tragweite  des  Darwin'schen  Selectionsprincip,  Leipzig,  1900. 

32  Polyakoff,  Vitim  Expedition,  1878,  Zoology,  p.  37. 
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However — and  this  is  what  interests  us  most  from  our  special 
point  of  view — the  necessity  of  a  bitter  struggle  for  life  inside  the 
species,  for  the  origin  of  new  species,  vanishes  more  and  more. 
This  struggle  is  simply  avoided.  Over-multiplication  is  prevented 
by  portions  of  the  species  taking  to  new  grounds,  or  to  different 
sorts  of  food,  or  to  different  modes  of  life.  Countless  examples  of 
such  a  colonisation  are  found  with  all  sociable  animals.  With  the 
ants  they  are  especially  striking,  colonisation  undoubtedly  con- 
tributing very  much  to  maintain  the  immense  extension  of  the 
different  species  of  ants.  And  the  results  of  such  a  colonisation 
are  invariably  to  avoid  that  individual  Malthusian  struggle  which 
arithmetical  calculations  may  have  led  us  to  assume. 

IV 

The  above-mentioned  letter  of  Darwin  to  Moritz  Wagner  was 
important  in  another  respect.  He  frankly  admitted  in  it  that 
he  had  underrated  the  Lamarckian  factor — the  direct  action  of 
environment. 

1  In  my  opinion ' — he  wrote — '  the  greatest  error  I  have  committed  has 
been  not  allowing  sufficient  weight  to  the  direct  action  of  environment, 
i.e.  food,  climate,  &c.,  independently  of  Natural  Selection.  Modifications 
thus  caused,  which  are  neither  of  advantage  nor  disadvantage  to  the 
modified  organism,  would  be  especially  favoured,  as  I  can  now  see,  chiefly 
through  your  observations,  by  isolation  in  a  small  area,  where  only  a  few 
individuals  lived  under  nearly  uniform  conditions.  When  I  wrote  the 
Origin,  and  some  years  afterwards,  I  could  find  little  good  evidence  of 
the  direct  action  of  environment ;  now  there  is  a  large  body  of  evidence,  and 
your  case  of  Saturnia  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which  I  have  heard  ' 
(Life  and  Letters,  iii.  159). 

And  in  March  1877,  writing  to  the  Vienna  Professor  Neumayr 
about  the  work  of  Mr.  Hyatt  on  extinct  Cephalopods  in  America, 
he  expressed  himself  in  nearly  the  same  words.  '  There  can  be 
no  doubt,'  he  wrote,  '  that  species  may  become  greatly  modified 
through  the  direct  action  of  environment.  I  have  some  excuse/ 
he  added,  '  for  not  having  formerly  insisted  more  strongly  on  this 
head  in  my  Origin  of  Species,  as  most  of  the  best  facts  have  been 
observed  since  its  publication.' 33 

These  admissions  by  Darwin  have  a  double  importance.  Not 
only  do  they  show  that  already  during  his  lifetime  researches  were 
accumulating  sufficiently  to  prove  that  the  '  direct  adaptation  ' 
advocated  by  Lamarck  and  Spencer  was  much  more  than  a  mere 
lucky  guess ;  they  also  imply  that  Darwin's  views  must  have 

33  Life  and  Letters,  iii.  232.  A  few  weeks  later  he  wrote  to  E.  S.  Morse, 
speaking  of  the  work  of  an  American  zoologist  :  '  I  quite  agree  about  the  high  value 
of  Mr.  Allen's  works,  as  showing  how  much  change  may  be  expected  apparently 
through  the  direct  action  of  the  conditions  of  life '  (iii.  233). 
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changed  about  mere  chance  variations  being  sufficient  for  pro- 
ducing new  species. 

As  regards  the  sense  he  attributed  to  the  word  '  chance/  he 
warned  his  readers  against  a  possible  misunderstanding.  In  using 
this  word  he  simply  wanted  to  emphasise  that  nature  shows  no 
evidence  of  evolution  being  in  accordance  with  a  '  preconceived 
aim,'  or  being  governed  by  a  '  guiding  power.'  The  multitude  of 
variations  which  appear  in  every  generation  of  plants  and  animals 
without  any  preconceived  plan,  as  a  consequence  of  the  multitude 
of  forces  acting  in  all  possible  directions,  is  quite  sufficient,  he 
maintained,  for  producing  all  the  wonderful  adaptations  of  organic 
beings  to  their  surroundings,  once  there  is  struggle  for  life  and 
Natural  Selection.  But  he  certainly  never  forgot  that  every  fact 
in  nature  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  so-called  laws  of  nature. 
Therefore  he  reminded  his  readers  that  when  he  spoke  of  '  chance 
variations/  he  simply  meant  variations  the  causes  of  which  were 
unknown. 

However,  the  words  '  chance  variations '  have  in  science 
another  meaning,  especially  familiar  to  the  physicist  and  the 
astronomer.  These  last  say  that  the  variations  are  mere  chance 
variations  when  in  a  given  series  of  deviations  from  an  expected 
result  they  find  no  cause  affecting  the  series  one  way  or  another, 
with  preference  to  all  others.  Suppose  that  an  astronomer,  taking 
his  seat  at  a  given  spot  in  Greenwich,  the  latitude  of  which  is 
known  with  great  exactitude,  makes  twenty  determinations  of  its 
latitude  with  a  given  instrument.  In  his  calculations  he  eliminates 
all  possible  causes  of  error  :  the  effects  of  refraction  in  the  atmo- 
sphere ,  the  errors  of  his  instrument ,  his  own  personal  error  due  to 
his  individual  perception,  and  so  on.  And  he  expects  then  to  find 
some  of  his  determinations  in  excess  of  the  true  latitude ,  and  some 
others  below  it,  but  equally  distributed  on  both  sides  of  the  true 
one.  He  expects,  in  other  words,  to  find  only  chance  variations — 
only  accidental  deviations.  If  he  finds,  however,  that  his  deter- 
minations have,  nevertheless,  a  tendency  to  fall  above  the  correct 
latitude  (or  below  it) ,  he  concludes  that  there  was  some  constant 
cause  of  deviations  which  affected  most  of  his  determinations. 
The  deviations  are  no  longer  chance  deviations  only. 

The  same  with  a  sharpshooter.  His  shots  may  deviate  more 
or  less  from  the  centre  of  the  bull's-eye  according  to  his  skill,  his 
rifle ,  or  his  mood  on  a  given  day ;  but  so  long  as  the  sum  of  the 
deviations  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  of  the  centre,  above  and 
beneath  it,  counterbalance  each  other,  they  are  chance  deviations. 
No  constant  cause  is  at  work  tending  to  affect  either  way  all  his 
shots.  And,  vice  versa,  there  is  such  a  cause,  external  or  personal, 
if  the  average  result  of  all  his  shots  does  not  fall  in  the  centre ; 
there  is  then  definite  deviation  in  addition  to  chance  variations. 
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Now,  Darwin's  idea  was  this  :  give  me  chance  variations  only, 
and  with  them  a  hard  struggle  for  life  and  Natural  Selection,  and 
this  will  do  to  explain  the  appearance  of  new  varieties,  and  even- 
tually of  new  species.  As  there  will  always  be  among  the  chance 
variations  some  that  are  useful  under  the  given  conditions  of 
existence,  Natural  Selection  will  eliminate  those  individuals  who 
have  them  not,  or  have  them  in  a  smaller  degree,  and  will  thus 
give  an  additional  chance  of  survival  and  of  further  multiplication 
to  those  who  have  the  variation.  With  the  prejudices  which 
prevailed  fifty  years  ago  against  the  '  mutation  '  of  species,  and 
with  the  embryonal  state  of  our  knowledge  about  variation  and 
its  causes,  such  a  suggestion  proved  to  be  most  useful.  It  placed 
the  whole  question  on  a  purely  scientific  ground.  But  at  the 
present  time  we  need  not  limit  the  species-producing  activity  to 
chance  variations  only.  Darwin  himself  was  forced  to  recognise 
that  when  the  conditions  of  life  are  altered,  the  change  of  habits 
not  only  increases  variability  by  acting  somehow  upon  the  genetic 
processes  :  it  produces  also  variation  in  a  definite  direction ;  and  in 
many  cases  the  variations  are  adaptations.  How  does  it  produce 
them?  We  don't  know  yet,  and  it  would  require  a  special  physio- 
logical investigation  in  each  separate  case  to  explain  it ;  but  the 
fact  is  there,  and  we  must  recognise  it. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  now  a  considerable  number  of 
works  in  which  the  variations  from  all  sorts  of  indefinite  causes — 
the  so-called  individual  or  chance  variations — have  been  studied 
under  their  quantitative  aspects,  just  as  accidental  deviations,  or 
errors,  are  treated  in  physics  and  astronomy.  Quite  a  new  branch 
of  Biology — Biometry — has  been  created  by  these  researches. 
Francis  Galton  having  opened  the  way  by  his  epoch-making  work , 
Natural  Inheritance,  he  was  followed  by  Weldon,  Bateson, 
Ludwig,  Duncker,  Karl  Pearson,  and  many  others,  who  have 
studied  this  sort  of  variability  under  the  names  of  fluctuating, 
gradual,  reversible,  statistical,  or  individual  variation. 

The  results  of  these  researches  are  extremely  interesting  and 
full  of  meaning.  Whether  we  take  the  sizes  of  the  leaves  of 
some  tree,  or  the  stature  of  several  thousand  Englishmen  at 
Cambridge  University,  or  the  strength  of  pull  of  several  hundred 
men — as  Galton  did — or  the  contents  of  sugar  in  beetroot,  as  was 
done  by  Kuhn  with  nearly  20,000  samples  of  beet  at  the  Narden 
sugar- works,34  or  the  sizes  of  various  seeds,  as  de  Vries  did — 
everywhere  we  find  that  the  laws  of  variation  in  organic  beings 
are  the  same  as  those  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  physical 
sciences  under  the  name  of  laws  of  errors  in  the  theory  of  proba- 

34  They  varied  from  13  to  19  per  cent.,  which  means  that  in  some  samples  the 
percentage  of  sugar  was  by  about  one-third  higher  than  the  average,  which  was 
15.2  per  cent.  I  take  these  figures  from  de  Vries. 
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bilities.  Quetelet,  in  1845,  had  already  extended  these  laws  to 
facts  of  organic  life ;  now  we  see  that  they  fully  apply  to  variation 
— provided  we  take  a  considerable  number  of  cases. 

This  means  a  great  deal,  as  it  appears  that  the  greater  the 
divergence  from  the  average  type,  the  smaller  is  the  chance  of 
its  appearance.  Thus,  if  the  average  length  of  several  hundred 
beans  taken  from  one  plant  is  found  to  be  12  millimetres,  there 
will  be  among  them  a  few  beans  as  short  as  8  mm.,  and  some 
as  long  as  16  mm. ;  but  out  of  448  beans  measured  by  de  Vries 
only  one  was  as  small,  and  one  as  big  as  that ;  two  had  a  length 
of  9  mm.,  and  seven  attained  15  mm.  in  length,  which  makes  a 
total  of  only  eleven  beans  the  lengths  of  which  were  not  within 
the  limits  of  from  10  to  14  mm. ;  while  the  number  of  beans  of  an 
average  size — that  is,  11,  12  or  13  mm.  long — reached  381  (108, 
167,  and  106  respectively).  The  chance  of  meeting  a  variation 
of  one-third  of  the  average  size  was  thus  only  two  in  448 ;  even 
a  variation  of  one-sixth  of  the  average  did  not  occur  in  one  case 
out  of  forty.  What  prevailed  to  an  enormous  extent  in  this  and 
in  all  other  similarly  studied  cases  was  the  '  happy  medium.' 35 

The  law  according  to  which  the  small  variations  are 
numerous,  but  the  considerable  ones  are  few,  and  their  rarity 
grows  as  the  square  of  the  size  of  the  variations,  holds  good  for 
the  above-mentioned  leaves,  the  size  of  beans  and  many  other 
seeds,  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  beet,  the  pull  of  men,  their 
stature,  and  so  on.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  general  law.86  But  it 
has  also  another  aspect.  Whichever  of  the  just-mentioned  varia- 
tions be  taken,  in  all  cases  the  number  of  variations  above  the 
average  is  equal  to  the  number  of  variations  below  it,  so  long  as 
there  is  not  some  definite  cause  of  perturbation.  If  we  represent 
the  distribution  of  these  variations  by  a  curve,  the  curve  is  always 
symmetrical  on  both  sides  of  the  average.  It  has  the  same 

35  The  general  reader  will  find  a  very  good  exposition  of  these  biometrical 
researches  in  two  excellent  English  works  :  The  Method  of  Evolution,  by  H.  W. 
Conn,  New  York,  1900,  which  I  have  had  already  the  pleasure  of  recommending, 
and  Recent  Progress  in  the  Study  of  Variation,  Heredity,  and  Evolution,  by 
R.  H.  Lock,  London,  1906  (with  the  necessary  diagrams).     De  Vries  has  given  a 
general  review  of  these  researches  in  the  introductory  pages  of  his  well-known 
Mutationslehre,  Bd.  I.,  Liefg.  1. 

36  The  examples  of  variation  quoted  by  A.  R.  Wallace  in  Darwinism  seem  to 
contradict  the  above  result.     Having  taken  measurements,  chiefly  of  birds,  on 
museum  specimens,  he  has  found  a  much  greater  proportion  of  considerable  varia- 
tion in  the  lengths  of  wings,  toes,  and  so  on,  even  though  the  numbers  of  measured 
specimens  were  only  from  ten  to  fifty-eight.     However,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  specimens  brought  in  by  specimen-collectors  are  not  numerically  repre- 
sentative of  variation  in  a  species,  because,  if  some  specimen-collectors  followed  the 
advice  of  Linnaeus  and  cared  only  for  '  typical '  representatives,  the  others  were 
interested  especially  in  '  varieties. '      Besides,  we  know  from  such  authorities  as 
Syevertsoff  and  several  others  that  the  effects  of  hybridism  in  birds  must  be  taken 
into  account.     The  laws  of  variation  deduced  from  a  great  number  of  measure- 
ments are  certainly  more  reliable. 
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character  as  in  the  above-mentioned  cases  of  the  astronomer  or 
the  sharpshooter.  And  this  is  so  general  a  law  that  if  the  curve 
were  not  symmetrical — if  the  variations  above  the  average  were 
more  numerous  (or  less)  than  those  below  it — we  should  conclude 
at  once  that  there  was  some  permanently  acting  cause  tending 
to  produce  variation  in  one  definite  direction.  In  organic  varia- 
tion such  a  cause  would  be  either  the  direct  action  of  the 
surroundings  or  some  form  of  cross-breeding. 

True  that  A.  K.  Wallace  in  his  admirable  book  Darwinism 
does  not  agree  with  this  view.  He  maintains  that  '  if  any  par- 
ticular kind  of  variation  is  preserved  or  bred  from,  the  variation 
itself  goes  on  increasing  to  an  enormous  extent.' 37  But  he  does 
not  attempt  to  prove  his  assertion.  And  when  we  take  upon  this 
matter  the  opinion  of  so  experienced  a  breeder  as  Professor 
de  Vries,  he  positively  denies  it  on  the  ground  of  direct  experi- 
ment, and  shows  why  he  cannot  be  convinced  by  Wallace's 
arguments  borrowed  from  the  breeding  of  different  sorts  of 
apples.38 

To  be  cumulative  in  its  effects,  there  must  be,  beside  the 
chance  variations,  a  cause,  such  as  hybridism,  or  still  more  so  the 
direct  action  of  the  environment,  which  tends  to  alter  the  struc- 
ture and  the  forms  of  the  animal  or  the  plant  in  a  certain  definite 
direction.  This  is  the  result  of  all  these  researches.  But  once 
there  is  such  a  cause,  there  is  no  need  of  an  acute  struggle  between 
the  individuals  of  the  species  to  preserve  the  effects  of  variation. 
The  acting  cause  will  itself  accumulate  them,  and  increase  them 
in  the  subsequent  generations.  The  hypothesis  which  saw  in 
the  struggle  for  life  the  cause  of  accumulated  variation  is  no  longer 
necessary,  once  we  have  in  the  direct  action  of  environment  a 
real  cause  producing  the  same  effects.  In  fact,  if  it  be  proved 
that  for  some  physiological  reason  the  cold  of  the  sub-Arctic 
winter  makes  the  fur  of  an  animal,  both  wild  and  domestic, 
acquire  a  lighter,  and  eventually  a  white  colour,  then  there  is  no 
need  to  suppose  that  it  is  a  severe  competition  between  the 
separate  individuals  for  food,  or  in  concealing  themselves  from 
their  enemies  (or  their  intended  prey),  which  makes  the  white 
colouring  prevail  in  the  long  run.  And  so  it  is  in  reality.  This 
is  why  it  prevails  alike  with  the  tame  Yakut  horse  which  lives 
in  herds  on  the  open  prairies,  in  the  now  unsociable  polar  bear, 
and  in  the  extremely  sociable  polar  fox.  However,  this  important 
factor  of  direct  action,  which  has  been  brought  so  much  into 
prominence  by  the  Neo-Lamarckians,  will  have  to  be  examined 
separately  in  a  subsequent  essay. 

P.  KROPOTKIN. 

87  Darwinism,  2nd  edition,  1889,  p.  12. 

38  Hugo  de  Vries,  Die  Mutationslehre,  Bd.  I.  pp.  30,  31. 
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A   SELF-SUPPORTING  PENAL  LABOUR 
COLONY 


I  HAVE  in  my  possession  three  little  pamphlets  of  quite  special 
interest  to  all  who  pay  rates  and  taxes;  incidentally,  too,  to  all 
who  have  the  reformation  of  loafers  at  heart.  For  they  are  the 
annual  reports  of  a  penal  labour  colony,  where  the  transforming 
of  loafers  into  honest  workers  is  the  business  carried  on ;  and 
each  pamphlet  contains  the  colony's  balance-sheet  for  the  year 
with  which  it  deals.  Every  penny  that  was  spent  there  is 
recorded,  and  so  is  every  penny  that  was  earned ;  from  it  one  can 
easily  discover,  therefore,  without  being  a  mathematician,  whether 
the  institution  is,  or  is  not,  a  source  of  great  expense  to  the 
community  to  which  it  belongs. 

Now,  what  this  colony  costs  is  a  matter  of  importance,  as  it 
happens,  not  only  to  that  community,  but  to  our  own  nation. 
For  we  too  ought,  assuredly,  to  have  colonies  of  this  kind  :  eighteen 
Poor  Law  Eoyal  Commissioners  have  told  us  so  quite  recently  in 
unmistakeable  terms.  It  is  contrary  to  humanity,  to  say  nothing 
of  economy  and  common-sense,  to  allow,  as  we  do,  sturdy  work- 
shirking  rogues  to  wander  up  and  down  the  countryside  whenever 
the  fancy  seizes  them,  spreading  demoralisation  around  and 
preying  on  their  fellows.  For  the  sake,  not  only  of  the  ratepayers, 
but  of  the  whole  community,  themselves  included,  men  who  can 
work  and  will  not,  even  though  they  have  not  the  wherewithal 
on  which  to  live,  ought  to  be  forced  to  change  their  ways  and 
work.  On  this  point  we  all  agree,  even  politicians  of  rival  parties 
and  social  reformers  of  diverse  creeds.  And  practically  it  is  only 
in  penal  labour  colonies  that  they  can  be  forced  to  work,  without 
being  made  the  worse  for  it  rather  than  the  better. 

Still,  although  we  ought  undoubtedly  to  have  these  colonies, 
whether  we  actually  shall  ever  have  them  or  not  depends,  in  a 
great  measure,  on  what  they  cost.  If  they  are  necessarily  expen- 
sive luxuries,  places  where  the  cost  per  head  would  be  as  high, 
perhaps,  as  in  latter-day  London  workhouses,  i.e.  some  14s.  a 
week,  then  our  chance  of  ever  having  them  is  nil.  For  if  there  is 
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one  point  on  which  the  British  public  has  firmly  made  up  its  mind, 
it  is  that  it  has  had  enough  of  costly  institutions.  And,  unfor- 
tunately, it  has  been  told  so  often  that  penal  labour  colonies  are, 
and  always  must  be,  very  costly  institutions  indeed,  that  at  the 
mere  mention  of  them  it  waxes  nervous.  These  three  little 
pamphlets,  which  contain  the  annual  budgets  of  the  Witzwil 
Colony,  are,  therefore,  of  importance,  as  well  as  of  interest,  just 
now,  while  the  pros  and  cons  of  organising  penal  labour  colonies 
here  in  England  are  in  the  balance ;  for  they  can  set  our  minds 
at  rest  at  any  rate  on  this  question  of  expense.  We  can  learn 
from  them  exactly  what  a  penal  labour  colony  costs  in  Switzerland 
year  by  year ;  and  that  learnt ,  we  may  calculate ,  with  some  show 
of  accuracy,  what  an  institution  of  the  same  kind  would  cost  here 
in  England,  always  supposing  that  we  could  organise  our  colony 
as  skilfully  as  Witzwil  is  organised,  and  could  work  it  as  economic- 
ally. That  would  be  no  easy  task,  however,  I  must  admit ;  for 
of  all  the  labour  colonies  I  have  ever  visited  Witzwil  is  the  best, 
the  best  alike  for  those  who  go  there  and  for  those  who  send  them. 
Before  dealing  with  Witzwil's  balance-sheets,  we  must  have 
some  idea  of  what  sort  of  a  place  Witzwil  is ;  of  the  kind  of  men 
who  go  there,  too,  and  of  how  they  fare. 

Witzwil  is  the  refuge  the  Canton  of  Berne  provides  for  such 
of  its  male  inhabitants  as  are  willing  neither  to  work  nor  yet  to 
want ;  for  the  same  sort  of  men ,  in  fact ,  as  those  who  crowd  our 
English  casual  wards  and  workhouses.  To  it  are  sent  not  only 
loafers  and  vagrants,  the  professional  unemployed,  but  first 
offenders,  if  their  offence  be  due  to  laziness  or  drink;  men  who 
neglect  their  children ;  who  lead  disorderly  lives ;  or  who  are 
drifting  into  pauperism  through  spending  their  money  recklessly. 
They  are  sent  there,  however,  not  so  much  to  punish  them,  as 
to  give  them  a  chance  of  mending  their  ways;  for  it  is  held  that, 
for  their  own  sake  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the  community  on 
which  they  are  a  burden,  mended  their  ways  must  be. 

The  colony  is  intended  for  the  weak  rather  than  the  criminal ; 
for  those  who  have  gone  astray,  not  so  much  through  viciousness, 
as  through  a  loathing  of  work,  combined,  as  a  rule,  with  a  love  of 
drink.  The  very  raison  d'etre  of  the  institution,  indeed,  is  to 
strengthen  physically  as  well  as  morally  those  who  go  there,  to 
cure  them  of  their  lazy,  drunken  habits,  and  thus  give  them  a 
fresh  start  in  life. 

The  colonists  are  all  extremely  well  fed.  They  have  coffee 
bread,  and  potatoes  for  breakfast ;  soup,  vegetables,  or  fruit, 
together  with  meat  twice  a  week,  for  dinner ;  and  soup  and  bread 
for  supper.  The  majority  of  them  have  also  bread,  with  either 
coffee,  fruit,  or  lemonade,  at  ten  a.m.  and  again  at  four  p.m. 
Alcohol  they  have,  of  course,  no  chance  of  ever  even  seeing ;  but, 
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as  a  compensation,  they  have  as  much  soup  as  they  choose  and 
plenty  of  milk  and  fruit.  And  they  are  housed  as  well  as  they 
are  fed.  In  the  chief  building  each  man  has  his  own  little  cell, 
which  he  can  make  quite  comfortable  and  cheery  if  he  chooses ; 
and  in  it  he  not  only  sleeps,  but  eats  and  passes  all  his  time,  as 
a  rule,  when  not  at  work.  There  is  a  dormitory,  it  is  true, 
but  it  is  only  for  the  hopeless  cases  :  the  men  who  sleep  there  are 
all  bad  alike  and  cannot,  therefore,  demoralise  one  another.  Then 
the  colonists  are  all  well  clothed  and  well  shod.  They  are  better 
clothed  and  shod,  indeed,  better  fed  and  housed,  too,  than  the 
average  free  labourer.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  they  work 
much  harder  than  the  average  free  labourer  works.  Every  man 
must  work  for  at  least  eleven  hours  a  day,  unless,  indeed,  he  can 
induce  the  doctor  to  place  him  on  the  invalid,  or  the  semi-invalid, 
list.  And  not  only  must  he  work,  but  he  must  work  with  all  his 
heart  and  soul ;  otherwise  he  soon  finds  himself  in  a  dark  cell  on  a 
bread-and-water  diet.  For  at  Witzwil  work-shirking  is  held  to  be 
the  unpardonable  sin,  and  is  dealt  with  accordingly.  Most  of  the 
men  there  are  born  loafers ,  it  must  be  remembered ;  and  the  only 
way  of  curing  a  loafer  of  loafing,  experts  have  decided,  is  to  compel 
him  to  work  regularly  and  hard  until,  by  the  sheer  force  of  custom, 
he  has  lost  his  hatred  of  work  and  has  come  to  look  on  it  as  a 
necessary  evil,  one  from  which  there  is  no  possible  escape. 

While  all  the  colonists  are  forced  to  work,  the  unskilled  among 
them  are  taught  how  to  work.  All  who  need  it,  indeed,  are  given 
some  sort  of  technical  training,  are  taught  some  calling  by  which 
they  can  earn  their  own  daily  bread  when  out  in  the  world  again. 
They  are  given  the  chance,  too,  while  at  the  colony,  of  earning 
money  wherewith  to  make  a  fresh  start  when  they  leave.  For, 
providing  they  do  their  work  well,  they  have  regular  wages  entered 
for  them  in  a  book  every  week,  and  paid  to  them  when  they  leave. 
These  wages  are  not  very  high,  it  is  true;  they  are  only  Is.  6d. 
a  week  at  the  highest.  Still,  even  that  is  worth  having. 

Meanwhile  good  influences  are  brought  to  bear  on  them  ;  there 
is  a  teacher  attached  to  the  colony,  as  well  as  two  pastors  and  a 
priest.  The  Director,  too,  and  his  wife  are  always  on  the  alert  to 
give  sympathy,  advice,  and  help.  Whoever  desires  to  learn  is 
taught,  and  whoever  has  any  special  talent  is  afforded  oppor- 
tunities of  cultivating  it.  Many  of  the  men  are  regularly  trained 
in  singing  ;  for  there  are  two  choirs  in  the  colony,  a  French  and  a 
German,  the  choirmaster,  in  each  case,  being  a  colonist  as  well  as 
a  trained  musician.  There  is  also  a  good  library  for  the  special  use 
of  the  colonists,  and  in  it  are  books  of  all  kinds — well-thumbed 
copies  of  Dickens 's  works  in  German  among  others. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  Witzwil  is  that  there  are  neither 
soldiers  there  nor  yet  police.  At  Merxplas,  the  Belgian  penal 
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labour  colony,  half  a  regiment  is  stationed  always  ready  for  emer- 
gencies ;  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  I  obtained 
permission  to  enter  the  place  owing  to  the  dangers  that  are 
supposed  to  lurk  there.  At  Korneuburg,  the  chief  Austrian 
colony,  not  only  are  there  soldiers,  but  all  the  chief  officials  are 
armed.  The  Director  who  accompanied  me  through  the  workshops 
there  had  his  hand  within  reach  of  his  revolver  the  whole  time ; 
and  while  we  were  in  one  of  the  shops,  two  soldiers  were  placed 
at  the  door  to  see  that  no  harm  befell  us.  There  is  nothing  of  this 
sort  at  Witzwil,  however;  there  it  was  the  Director's  wife  who 
went  with  me  through  the  workshops.  She  and  I  spent  some 
hours  going  about  among  the  colonists,  talking  to  many  of  them ; 
and  the  whole  colony  would  have  laughed  had  it  been  suggested 
that  we  were  running  any  risk  by  so  doing.  The  entire  police 
force  and  military  force  combined  consists  of  one  landjdger,  who 
acts  as  night  watchman ;  and  the  only  guards  are  the  labour- 
masters,  who  have  not  a  pistol  amongthem.  The  colonists  work 
on  the  land  in  gangs  of  from  twelve  to  twenty ;  and  with  each 
gang  there  are  two  labour-masters,  or  overseers.  In  spite  of  the 
absence  of  police,  however,  it  very  rarely  happens  that  a  man 
who  attempts  to  escape  succeeds. 

Another  peculiarity  of  Witzwil  is  its  labour-master  system ; 
for  these  officials,  instead  of  standing  about  watching  the  colonists 
work,  as  is  the  custom  with  most  of  their  kind  elsewhere,  work 
side  by  side  with  them,  and  just  as  hard  as  they  do.  There  is  not 
a  single  faineant  in  the  colony,  indeed;  every  man  there  works, 
and  with  his  hands,  too.  Even  the  Director  throws  off  his  coat 
and  takes  his  turn  with  the  rest  when  the  harvest  is  in  full  swing. 
Harvest  time  is  always  a  terribly  busy  time,  for  Witzwil  is  essen- 
tially an  agricultural  colony.  All  who  go  there  and  who  can,  work 
on  the  land  in  summer ;  and  a  good  two-thirds  of  them  work  there 
the  whole  year  round,  draining,  repairing  roads,  etc.,  when  there 
is  nothing  else  to  be  done.  And  it  is  to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned 
that  it  should  be  thus ;  for  labour  on  the  land  is  more  profitable 
at  Witzwil  than  labour  in  the  workshops  ;  and  the  labourers  thrive 
better — pull  themselves  together  better  both  morally  and  physic- 
ally— in  the  open  air  than  in-doors.  It  is  fortunate,  therefore,  that 
there  is  no  lack  of  land  for  them  to  work  on. 

When  the  colony  was  started,  its  size  was  2000  acres;  and 
now  it  is  some  4500 ;  for  about  three  years  ago  2500  acres  more 
were  added  to  it.  The  2000  are  on  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Jura 
range  ;  and  this  part  of  the  colony  is  very  carefully  cultivated,  not 
only  wheat,  barley,  and  rye  being  grown  there,  but  fruit  and 
vegetables  of  all  kinds.  Potatoes  are  raised  in  great  quantities, 
so  is  beetroot,  and  even  asparagus  and  lettuce.  The  2500  acres 
which  form  the  new  domain  are  on  the  mountain  side,  and  are 
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pasture-land.  Cattle-rearing  is  carried  on  there  on  quite  an  exten- 
sive scale.  The  colony  is  very  proud  of  its  Belgian  horses,  York- 
shire pigs,  and  pedigree  cattle ;  and  well  it  may  be,  for  they  are 
irl  great  request  and  always  fetch  good  prices. 

Although  agriculture  is  the  staple  industry  at  Witzwil,  there 
are  other  industries  as  well ;  for  as  some  of  the  men  sent  there  are 
not  strong  enough  physically  to  work  on  the  land,  other  work  has 
to  be  found  for  them.  Besides,  it  is  part  of  the  policy  pursued 
there  to  make  the  place  self-sufficing,  so  far  as  possible.  Various 
workshops  have,  therefore,  been  established.  There  is  a  tailors' 
shop  where  the  clothes  worn  in  the  colony  are  made ;  and  a  shoe- 
makers', where  the  colonists  are  shod.  Also  a  carpenters',  and  a 
blacksmiths'.  Thus,  if  a  tailor,  a  shoemaker,  a  carpenter,  or  a 
smith  is  sent  there,  he  is  set  to  work  at  his  own  craft  during  the 
agricultural  slack  season.  Then  the  colony  has  its  own  gasworks, 
waterworks,  electricity  station,  and  lumber-yard,  all  of  which 
need  hands.  It  has  also  its  building  department,  for  whatever 
buildings  are  required  are  built  by  the  colonists  themselves. 

So  far  as  the  number  of  its  inmates  are  concerned,  this  Swiss 
colony  is  comparatively  small ;  still ,  it  is  as  large  as  any  colony  of 
its  sort  ought  ever  to  be,  its  Director  maintains.  There  is  space 
there  for  250  men ;  and  more  than  that  number  ought  never  to  be 
congregated  together  anywhere,  he  holds.  If  more  are,  it  is 
impossible  to  deal  with  them  individually,  to  bring  personal 
influence  to  bear  on  them ;  and,  unless  this  be  done,  the  institution 
cannot  serve  its  purpose  as  a  reformatory,  the  transforming  process 
cannot  be  carried  on  there.  Of  this  Merxplas  is  a  proof. 

Men  may  be  sent  to  Witzwil  for  two  months,  or  they  may  be 
sent  there  for  five  years,  or  for  any  time  in  between.  It  is  only 
those  who  have  been  there  more  than  once  before  who  go  for  five 
years.  The  present  Director  insists,  and  he  speaks,  of  course,  as 
an  expert,  that  no  one  ought  ever  to  be  sent  there  for  less  than 
two  years.  For  the  reforming  of  jloafers  is  at  best  a  long  and 
weary  process,  he  maintains;  and  two  years  is  the  very  shortest 
space  of  time  in  which  it  can  be  carried  out  quite  satisfactorily — 
twenty  years  is  too  short  a  space,  indeed,  in  some  cases.  It  takes 
months,  it  seems,  to  make  the  average  colonist  understand  that 
there  is  anything  reprehensible  in  loafing.  Unfortunately,  Swiss 
judges  turn  a  deaf  ear  sometimes  to  experts'  warnings,  and  send 
men  to  Witzwil  for  months  when  they  would  have  been  better 
advised  had  they  sent  them  there  for  years ;  and  the  result  is  these 
short-time  men  derive  but  little  benefit  from  their  sojourn.  It  is 
almost  invariably  among  the  long-time — the  two-years — men  that 
the  real  reformations  are  brought  about.  Although  all  who  go  to 
Witzwil  go  for  a  definite  time,  they  may  shorten  their  time  there 
considerably  if  they  can  convince  the  authorities,  through  the 
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Director,  by  working  hard  and  behaving  themselves- well,  that 
they  have  seen  the  error  of  their  ways  and  are  prepared  to  earn 
their  own  living,  if  given  their  freedom. 

New  arrivals  are  always  lodged  in  the  central  building,  where 
they  are  under  the  eyes  of  the  Director  himself ;  and  some  of  them 
remain  there  during  the  whole  of  their  stay  in  the  colony.  A  man 
must  prove  that  he  has  recovered  in  some  degree  his  self-respect, 
and  is  therefore  to  be  trusted,  before  he  is  ever  sent  to  live  either 
in  one  of  the  farmhouses  that  are  dotted  about  on  the  estate,  or 
in  one  of  the  huts  up  in  the  mountains.  For  it  is,  of  course,  much 
easier  to  escape  from  the  farms  and  huts  than  from  the  central 
building,  where  every  man  is  locked  in  his  cell ;  and  the  Director 
makes  a  point  of  being  very  sure  of  his  charges  before  subjecting 
them  to  temptation.  It  is  only  such  among  them  as  are  quite 
specially  trustworthy  that  he  lodges  at  Nussdorf ,  the  farm  which 
stands  on  the  borderland  between  the  colony  and  the  outside 
world.  Anyone  who  has  completed  his  time  at  Witzwil  may,  if 
he  chooses,  stay  on  at  Nussdorf,  providing  that  he  behaves  himself 
well,  works  hard,  and  does  not  try  to  procure  drink.  He  is  a  free 
labourer  while  there,  of  course,  and  receives  regular  wages,  only 
he  must  not  enter  a  public-house.  He  is  under  no  great  tempta- 
tion to  do  so,  indeed,  as  the  nearest  is  some  miles  away.  A  few 
of  the  better  class  colonists  are  allowed  to  live  at  Nussdorf  even 
before  they  have  completed  their  time. 

Although  everything  that  can  be  done  is  done  at  Witzwil  to 
reform  the  men  who  are  sent  there,  and  turn  them  into  decent 
members  of  society,  by  no  means  all  of  them  are  reformed.  A  fair 
section  of  them,  indeed,  are  not  of  the  stuff  of  which  decent 
members  of  society  can  possibly  be  made,  so  ingrained  in  them  is 
their  loathing  of  work,  so  deep-rooted  their  conviction  that  it  is  a 
duty  they  owe  themselves  to  eat  bread  for  which  others  must  toil. 
Still,  even  these — hereditary  paupers  for  the  most  part,  with 
whom  cadging  is  an  instinct — are,  from  the  community's  stand- 
point, certainly  improved,  although  not  reformed,  by  their  sojourn 
in  the  colony,  providing  it  be  not  too  short.  For  as  they  must 
toil  the  whole  long  day  while  there,  they  leave  the  place,  as  a  rule, 
convinced  that,  as  a  choice  of  evils,  it  would  be  better  to  try  to 
earn  their  own  living  by  working  a  little  outside,  distasteful 
though  this  might  be,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  being  sent  again  to 
this  place  where  they  must  work  a  great  deal. 

The  Director  is  of  opinion  that  not  more  than  one-third  of  those 
who  go  to  Witzwil  are  reformed  while  there,  and  even  with  some 
of  these  the  reformation  is  by  no  means  complete.  A  good  third 
more,  however,  are  undoubtedly  bettered.  Every  man  who  goes 
there,  indeed,  is  necessarily  bettered  in  some  respects;  as  he  is 
taught  how  to  work,  is  accustomed  to  work,  and  is  made  to  realise 
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that,  for  the  time  being,  his  one  chance  of  peace  and  comfort  lies 
in  working.  Every  man,  too,  no  matter  how  degraded  he  may  be, 
has  the  fact  brought  home  to  him  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  com- 
munity, it  is  just  as  much  a  crime  to  shirk  work  and  to  try  to  live 
at  other  folks'  expense,  as  it  is  to  steal.  And  this  is  a  useful  lesson, 
one  that  would  be  well  worth  teaching,  even  though  the  teaching 
cost  much  more  than  it  costs  at  Witzwil. 

The  mention  of  costs  brings  us  back  to  our  annual  reports  with 
their  balance  sheets. 

The  first  of  the  three  reports  is  for  the  year  1906,  when  the 
colony  had  already  been  established  ten  years.  On  the  1st  of 
January  1906  there  were  155  men  detained  in  the  colony ;  and 
236  more  arrived  there  in  the  course  of  the  year,  while  235  left ; 
the  average  number  of  colonists  being  144.  Of  the  236  new 
arrivals,  188  were  there  for  the  first  time.  One  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  of  them  were  well  educated  ;  forty-eight  had  received 
some  education;  and  one,  no  education  at  all.  Significantly 
enough,  out  of  the  whole  236,  only  fifty  were  married.  Fourteen 
of  the  men  had  been  officials,  clerks,  or  tradesmen  in  their  better 
days ;  and  fourteen  more  had  been  watchmakers.  Five  had  been 
bakers ;  three,  hairdressers ;  two,  painters ;  four,  tailors ;  and  five, 
builders ;  while  twelve  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  leisured  class, 
as  they  had  no  profession  at  all.  Altogether  they  represented  no 
fewer  than  thirty  different  callings. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  colonists  were  Swiss,  of 
course  ;  still,  there  were  foreigners  among  them — eleven  Germans, 
four  Frenchmen,  six  Italians,  a  Hungarian,  and  a  Eussian.  Of 
the  Swiss,  however,  there  were  only  167  belonging  to  Berne.  The 
rest  were  sent  to  Witzwil  by  the  cantons  to  which  they  belonged ; 
for  it  is  the  custom,  in  Switzerland,  for  the  cantons  which  have 
no  penal  colonies  of  their  own,  to  board  out  their  loafers  with 
cantons  that  have.  The  terms  for  boarders  at  Witzwil  are  7Jd. 
a  day. 

Considering  the  class  to  which  they  belong,  the  colonists,  as  a 
whole,  conduct  themselves  extremely  well,  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  fact  that,  in  the  year  1906,  only  thirty -two  of  them  were 
punished.  Of  these  twenty  men  spent  each  one  night  in  a  dark 
cell,  because  they  had  caused  disorder.  Seven  more  spent  from 
one  to  three  days  there,  because  they  had  disobeyed  orders;  and 
five,  from  two  days  to  eight,  for  having  tried  to  escape.  Not  a 
single  man  was  punished  that  year  for  having  refused  to  work. 
Perhaps  the  colonists  would  be  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than 
they  are,  were  it  not  that  they  know  they  would  be  transferred 
from  the  colony  to  a  prison  were  they  to  persist  in  giving  trouble. 
On  the  expenses  side  of  the  balance  sheet  the  first  entry  is 
administration,  i.e.  the  salaries  &c.  of  the  Director,  fhe  book- 
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keeper  and  his  assistant,  the  only  real  officials  there  are  in  the 
colony,  unless  we  include  the  Director's  wife.  The  forty-three 
labour-masters,  overseers,  &c.,  there  are  there  do  not  rank  as 
officials;  and  their  wages,  with  their  rations,  are  counted  as 
charges  on  the  profits  of  the  work  of  themselves  and  the  men  they 
direct.  The  cost  of  the  administration  of  the  colony  was  in  1906 
792L,  that  is  some  ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole  expenditure.  The 
next  item  is  school  and  church,  which  together  cost  that  year  44L 
Then  comes  1871L  for  food,  the  food  of  the  colonists,  and  2242J. 
for  all  their  other  necessary  expenses,  not  only  clothes,  washing, 
lighting,  cleaning,  medicine,  and  furniture  ;  but  also,  housing  being 
a  necessity,  all  expenses  connected  with  building.  Rent,  which 
is  paid  to  the  State,  it  must  be  noted,  is  entered  as  456L  The  last 
entry  is  2056L  for  Inventarvermehrung.  Once  a  year  every- 
thing belonging  to  the  colony,  excepting  its  land  and  buildings- 
its  cattle,  horses,  pigs,  its  machinery,  implements,  and  furniture, 
together  with  its  stores — is  valued  and  entered  in  an  inventory. 
This  2056L  was  spent  on  buying  things  entered  in  the  inventory, 
things  that  the  colony  needed,  additions  to  its  properties.  The 
full  expenditure  at  Witzwil  for  the  year  amounted  to  7461Z.  That 
was  the  sum  spent  on  feeding,  clothing,  housing  the  colonists, 
on  reforming  them ;  and  on  working,  developing,  and  upkeeping 
the  colony  generally. 

Now,  7461L  is  undoubtedly  a  large  sum  of  money  to  spend  on 
such  an  institution  as  this,  in  the  course  of  one  year.  As  there 
were  144  colonists  on  an  average  at  Witzwil  that  year,  it  is 
roughly  speaking  1Z.  a  week  for  each  colonist ;  and  even  in  our 
London  workhouses  the  inmates  cost  only  some  145.  This  II.  a 
week,  however,  was  not  all  spent  on  the  colonists ;  on  the  contrary 
the  greater  part  of  it  was  spent  on  the  development  of  the  colony, 
the  actual  cost  of  a  colonist  being  only  8s.  3d.  a  week.  For  a  fair 
share  not  only  of  the  2056/.  spent  on  things  added  to  the  inventory, 
but  also  of  the  2242L  spent  on  other  necessaries — housing  &c. — 
went,  it  must  be  remembered,  to  pay  for  things  that  increased  the 
permanent  value  of  the  colony.  And  so,  of  course,  did  the  money 
spent  on  draining  and  road-making,  which  was  reckoned  as  a 
charge  on  agriculture. 

With  regard  to  the  1871Z.  spent  on  food,  the  greater  part  of  the 
money,  it  must  be  noted,  was  merely  taken  out  of  one  of  the 
colony's  pockets  and  put  into  another ;  as  it  went  in  paying  for 
the  milk,  corn,  fruit,  vegetables,  &c.,  produced  in  the  colony 
itself.  The  sum  is  fairly  high  considering  the  number  of  the 
colonists ;  but  the  success  of  the  institution  depends  in  a  great 
measure,  we  must  not  forget,  on  all  who  go  there  being 
strengthened  physically  as  well  as  morally,  so  that  they  may  leave 
the  place  better  in  health  than  when  they  go  there,  and  therefore 
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better  able  to  earn  their  own  living.  And  for  this  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  be  thoroughly  well  fed,  especially  as  they  are 
working  hard  the  while.  Moreover,  as  we  shall  see,  however 
much  their  food  may  cost,  they  earn  it,  and  more. 

On  the  receipts  side  of  the  balance  sheet  for  1906  there  are 
only  three  entries — industries,  agriculture,  and  kostg elder,  i.e. 
the  money  paid  by  other  cantons  for  the  men  they  board  in  the 
colony.  The  receipts  for  kostgelder  amounted  to  124L  By  its 
industries,  that  is  by  the  sale  of  the  articles  made  in  the  various 
workshops,  together  with  the  sale  of  peat  extract,  the  colony 
cleared  that  year  409J. ;  and  by  agriculture  it  cleared  6132Z.  Its 
gross  receipts  from  agriculture,  indeed,  amounted  to  no  less  a 
sum  than  10,360L,  or  2900Z.  more  than  the  whole  expenditure  of 
the  colony  that  year.  It  sold  cattle  for  2529L  ;  milk  for  1231Z.  ; 
and  its  crops  for  6600L  The  year  1906  was  a  good  one  for  agri- 
culture in  Switzerland.  The  crops,  although  somewhat  below  the 
average  in  quantity,  were  considerably  above  it  in  quality,  and 
it  was  an  open  autumn.  The  cattle  could  remain  out  until  nearly 
Christmas,  and  this  was,  of  course,  a  great  saving  all  round. 

The  enormous  difference  between  the  gross  receipts  from  agri- 
culture and  the  net  profits,  viz.  4228Z.,  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  among  the  charges  on  agriculture  are  reckoned  the 
salaries,  rations,  &c.,  of  the  seventeen  agricultural  labour-masters 
attached  to  the  colony,  the  five  dairy  labour-masters,  and  eight 
other  paid  employees.  Kates  and  taxes  are  also  reckoned  as  being 
for  the  most  part  a  charge  on  the  land ;  as  well  as  the  cost  of  road- 
making,  draining,  and  barn-building.  Since  1907  rent  for  the 
land,  too,  has  been  paid  out  of  the  profits  of  agriculture. 

The  full  expenditure  at  Witzwil  in  1906  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
7461L  ;  and  its  net  receipts  were  6665L  Apparently,  therefore, 
there  was  a  loss  of  796Z.  for  the  year  on  the  working  of  the  colony. 
And  the  State  actually  made  a  grant  of  796  J.  to  cover  the  deficit. 
The  loss,  however,  was  only  apparent,  not  real.  As  a  point  of 
fact,  the  colony,  instead  of  being  the  poorer  at  the  end  of  the  year 
than  at  the  beginning,  was  the  richer  by  2604J.  For  in  the  course 
of  the  year  not  only  had  additions  to  the  value  of  2056L  been  made 
to  the  inventory,  but  three  new  buildings  had  been  erected — a 
cattle-shed,  a  cart-house,  and  a  home  for  free  labourers.  A  good 
strong  road,  two  kilometres  long,  had  been  made,  too,  and  some 
500  square  metres  of  paving  had  been  done.  The  buildings,  road- 
making,  and  paving  cost  altogether  in  materials  1778L,  and  the 
buildings  alone  increased  the  value  of  the  colony  by  1344L  Had 
the  State  grant  of  796L  been  returned,  therefore,  the  colony 
would  still  have  had  a  balance  to  the  good  of  2604L  on  its  year's 
work,  besides  having  a  new  road  and  a  certain  amount  of  paving. 
Thus  in  1906  Witzwil,  far  from  being  a  burden  on  the  com- 
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munity,  was  a  source  of  profit  to  it.  The  men  sent  there  paid, 
nay,  more  than  paid,  by  their  labour  for  everything  they  received 
— for  their  housing,  food,  clothes,  and  all  besides. 

In  1907  the  average  number  of  colonists  was  160,  and  among 
them  were  a  musician,  a  student,  and  two  notaries.  Administra- 
tion cost  885/.  that  year,  while  classes  and  church  services  cost  49L 
The  expenditure  on  food  was  2051L  ;  on  other  necessaries,  4649Z. ; 
on  rent,  449Z. ;  and  on  Inventarvermehrung,  135L 

The  year  1907  was  an  expensive  one  for  the  colony,  it  will  be 
noted.  Every  entry  in  the  balance  sheet,  excepting  that  for  rent 
and  that  for  things  added  to  the  inventory,  was  higher  than  in 
the  previous  year ;  that  for  '  other  necessaries  '  being  higher  by  no 
less  a  sum  than  2407L  The  reason  of  this  was  that  there  was 
much  building  at  Witzwil  that  year,  much  road-making  and 
paving ;  and  water  was  laid  on  throughout  the  estate.  The 
2500  acres  of  land  on  the  mountains  were  added  to  Witzwil  about 
this  time,  and  huts  and  cattle-sheds  had  to  be  built  there. 

Fortunately  the  increase  in  the  colony's  expenditure  was 
counterbalanced  by  an  increase  in  all  its  receipts,  excepting  its 
kostg elder,  which  amounted  to  only  801.  The  profits  on  industry 
that  year  were  463L,  and  on  agriculture  6881Z.  The  year  1907 
was  a  very  good  one  from  the  farmer's  point  of  view — a  better 
year  even  than  1906.  The  produce  of  the  colony,  its  crops,  cattle, 
milk,  &c.,  was  sold  for  12,445/.,  that  is  for  4227Z.  more  than 
the  expenditure  on  the  colony.  But  while  the  yield  of  agri- 
culture was  worth  more  than  ever  before,  the  charges  on  it 
were  much  higher,  amounting,  indeed,  with  rent,  rates,  taxes, 
and  the  expenses  entailed  by  the  labour-masters,  to  5564L  For 
now  that  the  colony  had  its  new  domain  in  the  mountains,  its 
rates  and  taxes  were,  of  course,  increased.  Moreover,  the  State, 
which  had  bought  the  new  pastures  for  9600L,  required  the  colony 
to  pay  4J  per  cent,  interest  on  the  money  invested. 

Altogether  7424Z.  was  made  at  Witzwil  in  1907,  while  8218L 
was  spent.  Thus  again  there  was  an  apparent  loss  of  794Z.  for  the 
State  to  make  good.  Again  the  loss  was  only  apparent,  however ; 
again  Witzwil  was  richer,  not  poorer,  at  the  end  of  the  year  than 
at  the  beginning.  For  whereas  the  State  grant  was  only  794J., 
buildings  &c.  to  the  value  of  4738L  were  added  to  the  colony  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  and  were  paid  for  out  of  its  funds,  i.e.  out 
of  the  yield  of  the  labour  of  the  colonists.  The  laying  on  of  water 
cost  in  pipes  1855L,  while  a  road  that  was  made  cost  in  material 
460Z.  Three  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  pounds  was 
spent  on  materials  alone  for  buildings,  which  added  to  the 
permanent  value  of  the  place.  Thus  in  1907,  as  in  1906,  the 
colonists  not  only  defrayed  their  own  expenses  by  their  work,  but 
they  actually  made  money  for  the  community. 
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The  third  of  onr  reports  has  a  tale  of  woe  to  tell ;  things  went 
wrong  with  the  colony  that  year ;  for  some  of  its  crops  were 
damaged  by  a  great  fall  of  snow  at  the  end  of  May,  followed  by 
rain  when  sunshine  was  needed.  Then  one  August  night  a  fire 
broke  out,  through  no  one's  fault  as  it  seems,  and  a  huge  building, 
which  had  at  one  time  been  the  headquarters  of  the  colony,  was 
burnt  to  the  ground,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  colonists  to 
save  it.  The  place  had  to  be  rebuilt,  of  course,  and  the  rebuilding 
of  it  strained  the  resources  of  the  colony,  even  though  the  actual 
cost  of  it  was  covered  by  an  insurance  grant  of  2000L 

Nor  was  this  all.  Up  to  1907  the  State  had  accepted  the 
improvements  made  in  the  colony — the  building,  draining,  re- 
claiming, &c.,  done  there — in  lieu  of  rent  for  the  land  at  Witzwil. 
And  well  it  might,  seeing  that,  in  an  average  year,  these  improve- 
ments had  been  between  2000Z.  and  3000L  in  value.  In  1907, 
however,  it  made  a  change,  and  decided  that  the  institution  must 
pay  rent  for  its  land  as  well  as  for  its  buildings ;  must  pay  interest, 
in  fact,  on  the  whole  of  the  money  invested  in  the  colony , 
And  this  interest,  or  rent,  together  with  rates  and  taxes,  amounted 
in  1908  to  2228Z.,  which  sum  the  colony  actually  paid.  As  the 
greater  part  of  it  was  reckoned  as  a  charge  on  agriculture,  the 
result  was,  of  course,  a  great  falling  off  in  profits.  Although  the 
gross  receipts  for  agriculture  in  1908  were  14235Z. ,  or  1790/.  more 
than  in  the  previous  year,  its  net  profits  were  only  4607 L,  or 
2274Z.  less  than  in  1907.  The  profits  on  industries,  however,  were 
higher  by  277Z.  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  the  kostgelder 
higher  by  145 1.  All  the  receipts  together,  exclusive  of  the  2000L 
grant,  amounted  to  only  5567L  in  1908,  whereas  in  1907  they  had 
amounted  to  7424L 

If  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  receipts  of  the  colony,  however, 
there  was  a  falling  off  also  in  its  expenses.  There  were  on  an 
average  176  colonists  there  in  1908,  or  sixteen  more  than  in  the 
previous  year.  None  the  less  the  full  expenditure,  exclusive  of 
the  2000L  spent  on  replacing  the  building  burnt  down,  was  only 
5647J.,  or  less  by  2571L  than  in  1907.  For  although  there  was  a 
small  increase  in  the  amount  spent  on  food,  there  was  a  decrease 
of  3068L  in  that  spent  on  other  necessaries — housing,  &c.  This 
was  owing  to  the  fact  that,  after  the  fire,  there  was  little  building 
done  excepting  that  paid  for  out  of  the  grant. 

Even  in  1908,  however,  in  spite  of  its  disasters  and  its  heavy 
charges,  there  was  no  real  loss  on  the  working  of  Witzwil.  The 
colonists  still  earned  their  own  daily  bread  and  gave  a  little  help 
to  the  ratepayers.  For  although  on  the  one  hand  its  receipts  were 
only  5567L,  whereas  its  expenses  were  5647/.,  and  the  State  had 
to  make  good  a  deficit  of  SOL  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  State  and 
the  community  together  received,  as  rent,  rates,  and  taxes,  2228L  ; 
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and  property  to  the  value  of  1959L  was  added  to  the  colony  in  the 
course  of  the  year  by  the  labour  of  those  sent  there.  More  houses, 
barns,  and  cattle-sheds  were  built,  a  road  1300  metres  in  length 
was  made,  and  350  square  metres  of  land  were  paved.  All  this 
was,  of  course,  in  addition  to  the  great  building  on  which  the 
2000  L  grant  was  spent ;  and  which  is  worth  considerably  more 
than  it  cost. 

Thus,  during  each  of  the  three  years  with  which  our  reports 
deal,  Witzwil  was  more  than  self-supporting.  Year  after  year  the 
colonists  not  only  earned  their  own  daily  bread,  but  earned  bread 
also  for  their  fellows.  Nor  is  it  only  during  these  three  years 
that  this  was  the  case.  Practically  ever  since  the  colony  was 
founded,  fourteen  years  ago  now,  it  has  been  self -supporting,  and 
more.  Of  this  there  is  proof  quite  apart  from  our  balance  sheets. 

When  the  State  bought  Witzwil  it  paid  for  the  lowland 
domain  29,700L  ;  and  ten  years  later,  for  the  highland,  9600L 
It  has  also  spent  on  it,  in  one  way  or  another,  20/700L  more. 
From  first  to  last,  therefore,  the  colony  has  cost  the  canton  to 
which  it  belongs,  roughly  speaking,  60,OOOZ. ;  and  at  the  present 
time,  together  with  all  its  belongings,  it  is  valued  at  100,OOOZ. ; 
that  is,  at  40,OOOZ.  more  than  it  has  cost.  During  the  fourteen 
years  the  place  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  it  has  increased 
in  value,  in  fact,  at  the  rate  of  2857L  a  year.  Until  1907  Witzwil 
did  not  pay  rent  for  its  land,  it  is  true  ;  still,  it  has  almost  from  the 
first  paid  rent  for  its  buildings,  and  this  in  1906  amounted,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  456L  ;  and  it  has  always  paid  rates  and  taxes. 
And  even  if  it  had  paid  a  rent  equal  in  amount  to  4J  per 
cent,  on  every  penny  invested  in  the  land,  from  the  day 
it  was  invested,  it  would  still  have  money  in  hand.  In  that 
case,  however,  its  colonists  would,  of  course,  not  have  been 
able  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  colony  so  rapidly  as  they  have 
done ;  would  not  have  been  able  to  bring  about,  perhaps,  at  least 
not  by  to-day,  the  great  change  they  have  brought  about.  For 
these  ne'er-do-well  loafers  and  vagrants,  who  in  the  outside  world 
would  have  been  picking  and  stealing  and  demoralising  their 
fellows,  have  at  Witzwil  brought  about  a  quite  wonderful  change, 
not  only  in  the  place  itself,  but  in  the  whole  district.  Land 
bordering  on  the  colony  which  before  1896  was  sold  for  301.  a 
hectare,  now  fetches  120L 

At  the  time  when  Witzwil  was  bought ,  the  greater  part  of  the 
land  had  been  out  of  cultivation  for  years,  and  was  covered  with 
peat.  For  not  only  is  the  estate  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  range, 
but  it  is  close  to  two  lakes ;  and  as  it  had  never  been  properly 
drained,  much  of  it  was  under  water  whenever  there  was  heavy 
rain  or  the  snow  melted.  Only  some  150  out  of  the  2000  acres 
of  which  the  estate  then  consisted  were  in  good  cultivation.  At 
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the  present  time,  the  whole  of  the  land  is  cultivated  as  carefully 
as  if  the  place  were  a  model  farm ;  and  a  fair  section  of  it  is  culti- 
vated intensively.  It  has  been  thoroughly  drained  from  end  to 
end,  and  water  has  been  laid  on  everywhere — gas  and  electricity, 
too.  This  has  cost  money  as  well  as  labour,  of  course,  but  every 
penny  spent  has  brought  a  good  return ;  for  the  net  profits  of 
agriculture  alone,  which  in  1896  were  only  1495L,  had  risen  by 
1907  to  6881L,  and  were  even  in  1908,  that  year  of  heavy  charges, 
4607L 

Then  there  was  not  a  decent  building  on  the  estate  when  it  was 
bought ;  what  houses  and  sheds  there  were  were  little  better  than 
ruins,  and  the  only  roads  were  mere  bridle-paths.  Things  are  other- 
wise now,  however.  Already,  five  years  ago,  the  buildings  at 
Witzwil  were  insured  for  31,249L,  and  there  are  buildings  there 
now  worth  more  than  40,OOOL  ;  while  throughout  the  colony  there 
are  good,  well-made  roads.  In  1896  the  value  of  what  was 
entered  in  the  colony's  inventory,  its  stock  and  all  its  other 
belongings,  amounted  to  2200  J. ;  by  1904  it  had  increased  to 
17,384L  and  in  1908  it  amounted  to  24,274Z.—  then  its  cattle 
alone  was  worth  11,503L  What  renders  the  colony's  success  the 
more  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  it  has  always  been  crippled  for 
capital.  When  once  the  estate  was  bought,  it  was  left  practically 
to  fend  for  itself  so  far  as  money  for  improvements  was  concerned. 

Well  as  the  colony  has  done  in  the  past ,  there  is  a  fair  prospect 
of  its  doing  still  better  in  the  future,  especially  if  the  Director's 
pet  scheme  for  making,  so  far  as  possible,  intensive  farming  the 
order  of  the  day  there  is  carried  out.  According  to  him,  now 
that  everything  is  in  working  order  in  the  colony,  the  average 
colonist,  in  an  average  year,  earns  three  francs  a  day  by  his 
labour,  whereas  he  costs  only  a  franc  and  a  half;  he  earns,  in 
fact,  just  twice  as  much  as  he  costs.  Thus,  unless  another  pet 
scheme  of  his  is  carried  out,  and  the  money  made  at  Witzwil  is 
devoted  to  helping  the  families  of  those  detained  there,  the  colony 
will  soon  become  a  regular  source  of  income  to  the  State,  besides 
paying  to  it  rent  and  taxes. 

The  experience  of  Witzwil  certainly  proves  that  penal  labour 
colonies,  far  from  being  expensive  luxuries,  are  the  cheapest  of 
all  institutions.  It  proves,  indeed,  that,  if  worked  skilfully  and 
economically,  by  a  Director  who  is  an  expert  in  the  business, 
they  need  not  cost  anyone  a  penny;  nay,  that  they  may  even 
make  a  few  pennies  for  those  to  whom  they  belong.  Thus, 
worthless  loafers  may  be  turned,  so  far  as  in  them  lies,  into 
decent  working  men,  without  the  process  entailing  on  the  rate- 
payers any  expense  whatever.  This  being  the  case,  the  sooner 
we  have  penal  colonies  here  in  England  the  better,  surely. 

EDITH  SELLERS. 
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IT  is  interesting  to  observe  the  changes  that  are  from  time  to 
time  wrought  in  the  traditional  modes  of  Occidental  thought  with 
regard  to  the  indigenous  culture  of  the  Orient.  Eastern  litera- 
ture, architecture,  art,  philosophy,  and  science  have  all  been 
1  discovered,'  and  in  their  proper  season  allowed  to  take  their 
respective  places  in  the  standard  of  estimation  set  up  for  these 
subjects  by  the  West.  Music,  up  to  the  present,  has  not 
1  arrived,'  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  western  hemisphere 
is  quite  prepared  to  accept  the  statement  that  there  are  redeeming 
features  in  Oriental  harmonies. 

In  the  realms  of  the  aesthetic,  for  some  time  past,  several 
aspects  of  Eastern  art  have  been  favourably  received,  notably  the 
productions  of  Japan,  the  industrial  arts  of  that  country  being 
recognised  first,  and,  more  recently,  its  painting  and  sculpture. 
These  last-named  forms  of  expression,  comprising  what  is 
ordinarily  defined  as  the  '  fine  arts,'  are  even  now  only  accepted 
with  a  certain  amount  of  reserve ,  on  account  of  the  foreshortened 
point  of  view  from  which  this  subject  is  regarded  by  the  West. 
Public  opinion  is  still  governed  by  what  Buskin  styles  '  the 
classical  canons  of  art,'  and  the  lingering  influence  of  the  Greek 
school  dies  hard.  But  the  sympathetic  reception  that  is  now 
being  accorded  to  the  figure  compositions  of  Japanese  artists  is 
a  landmark  in  the  history  of  Western  art,  and  denotes  a  progres- 
sive step  in  the  effort  to  throw  off  this  ancient  yoke.  On  the 
Continent  there  are  signs  that  the  rusty  shackles  are  dropping 
away,  but  England,  more  firmly  fettered  by  academic  principles, 
lags  behind  in  the  appreciation  of  the  unconventional. 

The  artistic  horizon  of  the  West  having  been  widened  so  as 
to  include  Japan,  it  is  not  surprising  that  another  Eastern  country 
—India— has  also  appeared  within  the  field  of  aesthetic  vision. 
This  is  a  more  recent  development,  and  the  same  process  of 
accepting  the  art  of  India,  by  instalments,  is  observable  as  in  the 
case  of  Japan.  Indian  decorative  art  is  now  generally  compre- 
hended, but  the  fine  arts  of  sculpture  and  painting  are  still 
regarded  with  an  indifferent  eye. 

121 
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Thirteen  years  ago  a  well-known  artist  and  traveller  wrote 
as  follows  concerning  the  attitude  of  certain  great  authorities  in 
England  with  regard  to  Indian  art  :  '  They  recognised  only  the 
art  of  Greece  and  Eome,  stigmatising  everything  in  India  as 
"  Alhambra  rot."  Far  from  discriminating  intelligently 
between  the  different  schools,  or  even  between  the  good  and  the 
bad,  they  wished  to  know  nothing  about  it,  considering  from  their 
classical  standpoint  that  it  could  have  no  interest  for  the  world 
at  large.'  Fortunately,  as  far  as  industrial  art  is  concerned,  the 
'  Alhambra  rot '  party  has  passed  away,  and  Indian  decoration  in 
its  highest  forms  is  meeting  with  the  just  estimation  from  the 
West  that  it  undoubtedly  deserves.  But  it  is  a  different  story 
with  regard  to  India's  fine  art.  The  old  intolerant  spirit  is 
decidedly  dead,  but  the  new  school  that  has  taken  its  place  has 
not  yet  realised  that  in  the  fields  of  picture-painting  and 
sculpture  India,  like  every  other  civilised  country,  had  its  recog- 
nised forms  of  expression.  The  reason  for  this  lack  of  perception 
on  the  part  of  the  West  is  not  far  to  seek.  Until  recently  it  was 
a  generally  accepted  dictum  that  India,  although  well  versed 
in  nearly  every  branch  of  decorative  art,  was  entirely  deficient  in 
the  higher  forms  of  art — particularly  pictorial  art.  Authorities 
have  either  made  this  announcement  unsupported  by  proofs,  or 
at  the  best  have  followed  it  up  by  lamely  endeavouring  to  point 
out  that,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  the  appreciation  of  the 
pictorial  was  omitted  in  the  mental  composition  of  the  Indian. 
It  is  true  Sir  George  Birdwood  allows  that  the  feeling  for  fine  art 
exists,  but  that  the  strict  canons  of  the  Hindus  have  from  the 
earliest  times  dwarfed  its  development.  '  It  lends  itself  happily 
enough  to  decorative  art ,  but  has  had  a  fatal  effect  in  blighting  the 
growth  of  true  pictorial  and  plastic  art.'  This,  however,  is  the 
judgment  of  one  who  throughout  a  long  life  has  always  held  a 
brief  for  the  Indian  artist ;  as  a  rule,  other  and  succeeding  writers 
on  this  subject,  taking  this  statement  for  their  text,  have  one  and 
all  expressed  the  unqualified  opinion  that  there  is  no  form  of  fine 
art  in  India.  Handicapped  in  this  manner,  it  is  not  surprising, 
therefore ,  that  although  many  examples  of  Indian  picture-painting 
are  forthcoming,  the  Western  mind  finds  it  difficult  to  accept 
them  as  such,  and  is  only  slowly  realising  their  great  artistic 
value.  More  often  than  not  the  old  academic  test  is  applied, 
the  linear  drawing  or  perspective  is  found  deficient,  and  the 
picture  on  these  slight  grounds  condemned  at  once,  either  as  an 
archaic  or  barbaric  production,  or  an  attempt  to  produce  some- 
thing which  the  artist  was  not  intended  by  nature  to  achieve. 

Having  arrived  at  this  stage  in  the  effort  to  appreciate  Indian 
pictorial  art,  an  account  of  what  is  called  the  '  Mogul  School 
of  Painting  '  may  be  of  assistance  in  removing  some  of  the 
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objections  that  have  been  raised  to  a  more  liberal  acceptance  of 
this  particular  form  of  artistic  expression. 

A  visit  to  the  larger  museums  and  libraries  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent  will  often  reveal,  after  a  search,  a  certain  class  of 
miniature  paintings,  obviously  of  an  Oriental  nature,  which  are 
usually  labelled  'Persian  pictures.'  Ordinarily  these  are  about 
the  size  of  a  sheet  of  notepaper,  but  by  means  of  illuminated 
margins  or  mounts  assume  the  proportions  of  foolscap.  The 
medium  employed  in  producing  these  pictures  is  a  form  of  water- 
colour,  mixed  with  a  '  body  '  of  Chinese  white,  so  that  the 
technical  term  used  in  describing  this  process  of  painting  is  '  body 
colour.'  The  drawing  in  these  works  of  art  is  often  remarkably 
good,  but  one  of  their  chief  attractions  lies  in  the  characteristic- 
ally Oriental  scheme  of  colouring.  Harmonious  combinations  of 
purples,  greens,  and  reds  are  much  in  evidence,  while  judicious 
touches  of  pure  gold  add  not  a  little  to  the  rich  effect.  The 
subjects  represented  are  taken  from  all  sources,  but  religion  and 
mythology  are  the  main  themes,  while  a  large  number  depict 
historical  scenes  or  personages.  This,  briefly,  is  a  description 
which  may  help  in  the  identification  of  examples  of  the  Mogul 
school  of  painting,  but  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  all  produc- 
tions of  this  nature  are  of  the  high  form  of  art  that  is  contended 
for  a  certain  small  proportion  of  these  pictures.  In  India  this 
style  of  painting  was  extensively  practised  for  some  centuries, 
and  much  inferior  work  is  being  bought  at  the  present  time 
because  the  idea  has  gained  ground  that  all  specimens  of  this  art 
are  valuable.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  really  good  pictures  are  still 
obtainable  on  payment,  but  it  requires  considerable  knowledge 
and  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  collector  to  acquire  repre- 
sentative and  authentic  paintings  by  the  Mogul  old  masters.  To 
aid  in  a  correct  appreciation  of  this  style  of  work  it  may  be  useful 
to  outline  the  history  of  this  school  from  its  inception  to  its  decay, 
for  to  all  intents  and  purposes  it  ceased  with  the  decline  of  the 
Mogul  dynasty,  and  modern  specimens  are  little  better  than 
travesties  of  the  original  seventeenth-century  compositions,  when 
the  art  was  at  its  apogee. 

The  origins  of  most  Indian  arts  are  usually  vaguely  described 
as  '  brought  from  China  '  or  '  Persia,'  or  '  introduced  by  the 
Mohammedans,  Arabs,'  &c.  Painting,  when  referred  to,  is  said 
to  have  been  derived  from  Persia — brought  to  India  during  the 
Mohammedan  invasion.  Up  to  a  point  this  statement  is  correct, 
but  it  conveys  the  impression  that  previous  to  this  event  the  art 
was  unknown  in  India.  Without  attempting  to  show  that  in  the 
abstract  this  would  be  an  impossible  situation  in  an  admittedly 
civilised  country,  there  are  ample  proofs  that  in  the  preceding 
centuries  India  possessed  an  indigenous  style  of  pictorial  painting 
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of  great  artistic  merit.  This  may  be  alluded  to  as  the  Buddhist 
school,  as  it  was  entirely  inspired  by  the  teachings  and  religious 
influences  of  the  '  Enlightened  One.'  The  frescoes  in  the  rock- 
cut  temples  of  Ajanta  are  examples  of  the  Buddhist  school  of 
painting,  and  are  sufficient  in  themselves  to  establish  the 
country's  reputation  for  pictorial  art.  If  further  evidences  are 
needed  to  demonstrate  the  forceful  character  of  this  early  work, 
there  are  records  that  the  whole  of  Buddhist  Asia  looked  to  India 
for  the  most  truthful  pictorial  accounts  of  the  incidents  in  the  life 
of  the  Great  Teacher.  In  the  fifth  century  A.D.  China,  realising 
the  high  artistic  character  of  the  painting  of  India,  sent  to  that 
country  for  painters  to  depict  the  traditions  of  Buddhism.  These 
artist-priests  brought  with  them  the  style  of  Ajanta,  and  to  what 
extent  China  owes  its  art  to  India  has  never  been  contemplated. 
Then  followed  the  Dark  Ages  of  Indian  history,  and,  when  light 
begins  to  dawn  on  the  chaos  caused  by  the  dissolution  of  the  old 
Hindu  kingdom  and  the  rise  of  the  Mohammedan  empire,  we 
find  foreign  Mussulman  painters  working  side  by  side  with  their 
brother-artists  of  Hindustan.  Some  of  these  gifted  aliens,  as 
their  names  and  titles  indicate,  hail  from  Shiraz  and  Tabriz,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  in  the  wake  of  the  Mogul  invader 
followed  artist  adventurers  from  Persia  and  the  neighbouring 
countries,  who  introduced  to  the  assimilative  art  craftsmen  of 
India  the  methods,  styles,  and  arts  of  Islam.  With  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Akbar  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  Mogul  empire 
was  firmly  planted  in  Hindustan,  and  one  of  the  most  scholarly 
acts  that  this  versatile  monarch  undertook  was  the  development 
and  encouragement  of  the  indigenous  arts.  Of  these  the  painting 
of  pictures  received  his  special  attention,  and,  under  the  fostering 
influences  of  the  royal  patron,  the  Mogul  school  of  painting  came 
into  existence.  That  it  is  essentially  a  product  of  the  Moguls  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  with  the  rise  of  this  empire  it  was  born ; 
when  the  dynasty  was  at  its  zenith  in  the  palmy  days  of  Shah 
Jehan  it  was  seen  at  its  best ;  with  the  decline  of  the  royal  line  it 
languished,  and  on  its  ultimate  extinction  in  the  nineteenth 
century  this  style  of  painting  also  ceased  to  exist.  It  is  true  that 
in  a  somewhat  degraded  form — miniature  painting  on  ivory — 
the  art  still  lingers  in  Delhi,  the  seat  of  the  old  monarchy,  just 
as  the  remnant  of  the  royal  line  itself  survives  in  that  city  also  in 
the  persons  of  a  few  remote  descendants  of  the  last  Great  Mogul, 
but  in  both  cases  the  present  state  of  their  being  serves  only  to 
emphasise  the  decay. 

With  regard  to  its  geographical  situation,  the  school  was 
mainly  confined  to  Northern  India,  and  followed  the  removal  of 
the  Court  from  Delhi  to  Agra  or  Lahore,  accordingly  as  the  capital 
of  the  Mogul  emperor  was  transferred  from  one  locality  to  the 
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other  by  the  caprice  of  its  rulers.  In  the  Deccan  also  a  form  of 
the  art  existed,  owing  to  Aurangzeb's  mad  scheme  of  transferring 
the  seat  of  government  to  his  newly  founded  city  of  Aurangabad. 
Lucknow  and  Benares,  too,  appear  to  have  been  centres  of  pro- 
duction, due  no  doubt  to  the  encouragement  the  artists  received 
at  the  Court  of  the  kings  of  Oude.  Other  districts  seem  to  have 
supported  one  or  two  families  who  were  proficient  in  this  art, 
but  the  above  are  the  principal  localities  in  which  it  flourished. 
As  the  school  was  thus  spread  over  a  wide  area  it  is  only  natural 
that  considerable  differences  in  the  technique  and  general  nature 
of  the  painting  should  be  discernible,  so  that  it  is  possible  to 
identify  certain  examples  as  belonging  to  the  Delhi,  Agra,  or 
Lucknow  style.  A  few  of  the  more  interesting  of  these  may  be 
described. 

As  previously  observed,  a  number  of  Persian  artists  appear 
to  have  migrated  to  India  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the 
influence  these  men  had  on  the  indigenous  art  helped  to  form  the 
character  of  the  school.  Paintings  indicating  the  actual  hand- 
work of  these  artists,  or  of  their  immediate  descendants — which 
may  be  detected  by  their  strong  Iranian  feeling — are  referred  to 
as  of  the  earliest  or  Persian  style.  Pictures  presumed  to  be  of 
this  class  often  illustrate  early  Persian  history  and  mythology, 
while  the  features  and  costumes  of  the  people  depicted  are  of  the 
type  usually  associated  with  ancient  Iran.  Probably  a  few  of 
these  productions  were  original  Persian  paintings  brought  to 
India  by  these  immigrants,  but  the  comparatively  large  number 
that  have  been  obtained  in  Hindustan  clearly  points  to  the  fact 
that  these  were,  at  a  certain  period,  produced  in  some  of  the  large 
towns  of  Northern  India.  The  fine  drawing,  richness  of 
colouring,  and'  their  decided  age,  mark  them  as  the  most  rare 
and  valuable  specimens  of  this  school  of  painting.  Of  a  much 
later  date,  but  having  a  distinct  individuality,  are  the  pictures  of 
the  Kangra  district,  known  to  Indian  connoisseurs  as  the  Kangra 
kalm,  i.e.  of  the  '  brush  '  or  style  of  Kangra.  It  is  difficult  to 
account  for  the  existence  of  this  community  of  painters  in  a  com- 
paratively unimportant  district  in  the  Punjab  Himalayas  (recently 
brought  tragically  into  notice  by  the  disastrous  earthquake  of  1905), 
but  it  produced  very  characteristic  pictures  until  about  fifty  years 
ago.  The  art  was  in  the  hands  of  several  families  of  Hindus,  and 
descendants  of  these  hereditary  painters  still  survive,  but  they 
have  forsaken  the  brush  and  taken  up  occupations  unassociated 
with  the  profession  of  their  forefathers.  Like  the  sons  of  other 
art  craftsmen,  tempted  by  the  relative  ease  and  security  of  Govern- 
ment employment,  they  have  deserted  the  traditional  trade  which 
the  family  has  maintained  in  an  unbroken  line  from  Aryan  times, 
and  become  '  tracers  '  or  '  mechanical  draftsmen  '  in  the  Kailway 
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and  Public  Works  Departments  of  a  modern  Administration. 
Many  specimens  of  the  Kangra  kalm,  however,  are  forthcoming, 
and  indicate  how  carefully  and  conscientiously  these  artists  carried 
on  the  ancestral  style.  Incidents  in  local  history  and  Hindu 
mythology  were  copiously  illustrated,  but  they  also  specialised  in 
portraiture,  and  the  pictorial  records  of  the  chiefs  and  celebrities 
of  this  picturesque  part  of  India  are  not  the  least  valuable  produc- 
tions that  have  been  handed  down  to  us.  Other  styles  of  painting 
are  almost  as  distinctive  as  these  :  the  soft,  voluptuous  drawing 
and  colouring  attributed  to  Benares,  and  the  marvellous  delinea- 
tion of  the  features  by  the  Delhi  artists,  may  be  mentioned,  but 
the  above  will  suggest  the  diverse  nature  and  individual  character 
of  the  various  centres  of  the  school. 

Some  of  the  technical  methods  practised  by  the  Mogul  artists, 
and  also  accounts  of  the  various  materials  used,  having  survived 
the  decay  of  the  art,  a  few  of  the  principal  details  connected  with 
this  aspect  may  be  referred  to. 

The  paper  employed  was  a  hand-made  indigenous  article  of  a 
variety  of  qualities.  The  finer  kinds  were  reshmi,  or  silk  paper, 
sunni  made  from  flax,  and  bhansi  prepared  from  the  bamboo,  while 
the  Irani  and  Ispahani  denote  that  for  special  purposes  some 
superior  types  were  imported  from  Persia.  Probably  the  most 
popular  kind  was  that  known  as  Sialkoti,  named  after  a  city  in 
the  Punjab  where  the  manufacture  survives  to  the  present  day. 
A  few  of  the  old  masters  appear  to  have  been  particularly  fastidious 
over  the  composition  of  their  paper,  and  even  went  to  the  extent 
of  partially  preparing  it  themselves.  To  do  this  they  took  several 
sheets  of  very  thin  paper  and  pasted  these  together  until  a  light 
kind  of  cardboard  was  formed.  This  was  then  handed  over  to  a 
burnisher,  who  treated  the  surface  with  a  piece  of  rounded  agate 
until  it  was  evenly  smooth.  The  trade  of  the  paper-burnisher  was 
an  important  one  in  the  days  when  all  books  were  written  with 
a  reed  pen. 

The  brushes  were  made  of  the  hair  of  various  animals,  such 
as  the  goat,  camel,  squirrel,  and  mongoose.  Very  fine  brushes 
were  much  in  vogue,  as  the  minute  character  of  the  painting 
indicates,  some  of  the  finest  being  prepared  from  the  hair  on  the 
tails  of  young  squirrels.  The  modern  Indian  painter  still  indents 
on  these  little  creatures  for  his  brushes,  and  a  small  stock  of  tails 
is  occasionally  seen  lying  somewhat  pathetically  among  the  artist's 
materials.  It  may  or  may  not  comfort  those  of  tender  suscepti- 
bilities to  learn  that  the  squirrels  are  caught  alive,  and  allowed 
their  liberty  after  having  sacrificed  this  ornamental  member  in 
the  cause  of  art,  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  artist's  creed  to  take  the 
life  of  even  the  meanest  creature.  With  regard  to  the  actual 
pigments  used,  these,  like  the  paper,  were  often  prepared  by  the 
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hands  of  the  painter  himself,  according  to  his  own  special  formulae. 

They  were  extracts  of  various  vegetables  and  minerals — madder 
was  made  from  lac  or  shellac,  burnt  sienna  was  obtained  from 
henna  leaves,  yellow  was  Multani  mitti  or  earth  of  Multan,  &c. — 
but  a  complete  list  of  these  will  be  out  of  place  here.  It  will  suffice 
to  remark  that  they  were  most  judiciously  selected  and  carefully 
ground  and  mixed,  as  the  test  of  time  has  proved  their  absolute 
permanence  in  almost  every  case. 

Eeference  has  been  already  made  to  the  type  of  subject  which 
usually  attracted  the  Mogul  artist,  but  a  few  leaves  preserved  from 
an  old  sketch-book  indicate  that,  like  the  painter  of  the  present 
day,  he  jotted  down  odds  and  ends  of  all  kinds  as  the  thought 
struck  him  or  as  an  opportunity  occurred.  These  pictorial  notes 
were  produced  by  direct  strokes  of  a  fine  brush,  and,  where 
occasional  corrections  were  necessary,  they  were  made  by  means 
of  white  paint.  Animals,  birds,  and  foliage  were  depicted  in  this 
way  with  a  spirit  and  skill  that  almost  approach  the  genius  of 
the  Japanese.  In  a  few  surviving  specimens  of  animal  delinea- 
tion, where  the  drawing  has  been  more  highly  finished,  the  result 
has  actually  attained  the  high  standard  usually  attributed  to  the 
productions  of  those  artists.  But  it  was  in  the  realms  of 
portraiture  that  a  certain  number  of  the  Mogul  old  masters 
excelled,  and  on  account  of  the  great  historic  interest  that  attaches 
to  this  aspect  of  the  art  some  of  the  examples — on  which  it  must 
be  mentioned  the  names  were  carefully  inscribed — are  of  unique 
value.  In  this  form  have  been  handed  down  representations  of 
the  features  of  many  great  men — apart  from  members  of  the  royal 
line — who  figured  prominently  in  the  pageant  of  the  Mogul  Court. 
Portraits  of  eccentric  characters  have  survived  in  a  like  manner, 
together  with  numbers  of  the  priests  and  poets  who  influenced 
so  powerfully  the  lives  and  religions  of  the  people  of  India  during 
the  monarchy  of  the  Moguls.  Noted  saints  have  similarly  been 
portrayed,  some  of  whom  lived  hundreds  of  years  ago — indicating 
later  copies  of  contemporary  facsimiles — which  link  up  the  past 
with  the  present  in  a  most  striking  manner.  And  in  many  exam- 
ples these  are  not  crude  representations,  valuable  solely  on  account 
of  their  historic  interest,  but  marvellously  lifelike  miniatures, 
depicting  the  character  and  very  soul  of  the  sitter.  Further,  from 
the  artistic  point  of  view  the  drawing,  painting  and  general  work- 
manship of  these  productions,  whether  illustrating  mythology, 
religion,  or  portraiture,  demonstrate  most  clearly  to  the  student 
of  this  subject  that  the  artists  who  built  up  this  Mogul  school  of 
painting  were  past-masters  of  their  craft.  Critics  may  contend 
that  in  certain  directions  the  art  denotes  that  it  is  unformed,  that 
it  never  matured,  but  remained  always  in  a  rudimentary  state, 
referring  usually  to  two  apparently  irrational  features,  viz.  the 
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unscientific  perspective  and  the  universal  use  of  the  profile.  In 
dealing  with  the  former  objection,  it  may  suffice  to  state  that  this 
science  was  treated  in  the  same  unacademic  manner  by  the  artists 
of  the  Tuscan  school,  but  for  obvious  reasons  this  fact  has  never 
detracted  from  the  accepted  productions  of  those  masters.  The 
other  presumed  mannerism — the  almost  invariable  representation 
of  the  profile — is  owing  to  the  artist  regarding  '  line  '  as  being 
more  valuable,  for  his  particular  purpose,  than  '  form,'  and  he 
was  better  able  to  express  this  feeling  in  the  linear  drawing  of  the 
side-face  than  in  a  more  elaborately  modelled  front  view. 

In  concluding  this  reference  to  a  little-known  aspect  of  Indian 
historic  art,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  foregoing  account 
has  merely  touched  the  fringe  of  the  subject ;  there  remains  a 
much  wider  field  for  research  in  other  directions.  As  an  example, 
certain  pictures  are  forthcoming  which  represent  scenes  taken 
from  the  Christian  religion,  evidently  inspired  by  the  earliest 
missionaries  of  this  faith  in  India ;  others  are  clearly  copied  from 
Christian  originals,  but  by  the  introduction  of  texts  from  the  Koran 
were  ingeniously  diverted  to  Mohammedan  purposes.  The  influ- 
ence this  school  had  on  the  art  of  Europe,  or  vice  versa,  with  its 
analogies  to  contemporary  Western  schools  of  painting,  opens  up 
an  interesting  avenue  of  study.  It  is  known  that  Kembrandfc 
understood  well  the  value  of  the  Oriental  paintings  of  this  period, 
and  certain  Indian  figure  compositions  placed  side  by  side  with 
the  productions  of  the  Italian  painters  of  the  fifteenth  century 
reveal  several  striking  comparisons.  As  a  parallel  case,  but  in  the 
field  of  industrial  art,  the  patterns  on  the  famous  Indian  kinkhobs 
(cloths  of  gold)  bear  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  woodcuts 
of  the  Dutch  herbals  published  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  this 
connexion  it  may  be  observed  that  to-day  the  same  process 
suggested  by  the  above  is  being  repeated,  for  the  brocade  weavers 
in  the  bazaars  of  Benares  are  to  be  seen  copying,  in  threads  of 
finest  silk  and  purest  gold,  English  kitchen  wallpapers  marked 
2Jd.  a  yard ! 

Of  classified  collections  of  pictures  representative  of  the  Mogul 
school  of  painting,  the  Lahore  Museum,  the  Calcutta  Art  Gallery, 
and  the  Victoria  Memorial,  in  India,  possess  singularly  interesting 
series.  The  first-named  institution  is  particularly  rich  in  portraits 
and  has  some  unique  types  of  this  form  of  the  art,  but  its 
specimens,  which  comprise  almost  every  kind  of  subject,  amount 
to  several  hundreds.  As  previously  stated,  some  of  the  larger 
museums  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  own  small  selections, 
but  these  are,  in  the  main,  unclassified.  A  collection  belonging 
to  Colonel  H.  B.  Hanna,  lent  to  the  Newcastle  Art  Gallery,  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  in  England.  On  the  Continent, 
Germany  has  begun  to  realise  the  important  link  the  work  of  this 
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school  forms  in  the  history  of  painting,  and  it  is  possible  that 
before  long,  as  in  other  spheres  of  the  world's  art,  most  of  the 
good  examples  now  obtainable  will  find  their  way  into  the  Ethno- 
graphic Museum  of  Berlin,  where  the  nucleus  of  a  good  collection 
already  exists.  An  exhibition  in  that  capital  of  Mogul  pictures 
gathered  from  all  quarters  has  been  already  in  contemplation  ;  but 
it  would  be  more  appropriate  if  the  first  comprehensive  display 
of  the  art  were  initiated  in  England,  having  in  view  this  country's 
intimate  association  with  India,  the  land  of  its  origin. 
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JAMES  BOS  WELL   AND  A    CORSICAN 
PATRIOT 


'  PEAY  read  the  new  account  of  Corsica,'  writes  Horace  Walpole  to 
his  friend  Mr.  Gray  in  1768.  '  What  relates  to  Paoli  will  amuse 
you  much.  There  is  a  deal  about  the  island  and  its  divisions  that 
one  does  not  care  a  straw  for.  The  author,  Boswell,  is  a  strange 
being,  and  .  .  .  has  a  rage  of  knowing  anybody  that  ever  was 
talked  of.'  Walpole,  who  was  admittedly  never  one  of  the  true 
admirers  of  Dr.  Johnson,  though,  later,  the  two  men  came  to  regard 
one  another  with  mild  appreciation ,  had  no  patience  whatever  with 
Boswell,  whom  he  probably  regarded  as  a  mere  sycophant. 

In  his  reply,  which  has  come  to  be  a  famous  commentary,  Gray, 
if  no  more  civil  to  the  author,  yet  evidently  holds  in  deservedly  high 
esteem  this  journal  of  his  tour  in  Corsica,  the  first  literary  effort  of 
the  young  Scotchman.  '  The  pamphlet  proves  what  I  have  always 
maintained,  that  any  fool  may  write  a  valuable  book  by  chance  if 
he  will  only  tell  us  what  he  heard  and  saw  with  veracity.' 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  Corsica,  struggling 
desperately  for  her  liberty  between  the  French  and  the  Genoese, 
was  an  object  of  greater  interest  to  Europe  generally  than  she  had 
ever  been  before  or  was  ever  likely  to  be  again.  Yet  when 
Walpole  said  he  did  not  care  a  straw  about  the  island  or  its 
divisions  he  probably  expressed  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
Englishmen,  who  were  content  to  admire  from  a  distance  the 
death  struggle  of  an  heroic  nation  in  a  barbaric  island  under  the 
leadership  of  one  remarkable  personality.  But  James  Boswell 
viewed  the  matter  differently.  He  had  decided  to  pass  some 
years  abroad  for  his  instruction  and  entertainment,  and  he  had 
an  enterprising  spirit. 

Corsica  occurred  to  me  as  a  place  which  nobody  else  had  seen,  and  where 
I  should  find  what  was  to  be  seen  nowhere  else,  a  people  actually  fighting 
for  liberty,  and  forming  themselves  from  a  poor,  inconsiderable,  oppressed 
nation  into  a  flourishing  and  independent  state. 

So  he  determined  to  be  the  first  Englishman  to  set  foot  on  an 
island  which,  so  far  as  England  was  concerned,  owed  its  notoriety 
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to  the  statesmanlike  and  patriotic  leadership  of  Pasquale  Paoli. 
Here  was  an  opportunity  which  the  young  Scotchman,  '  prince  of 
biographers,'  as  Lord  Kosebery  justly  calls  him,  and  pioneer  of 
modern  journalists  and  interviewers,  was  not  slow  to  seize.  There 
were  perhaps  other  reasons  why  Boswell  was  anxious  to  seek 
fresh  pastures  on  which  to  nourish  his  rapacious  capacity  for 
hero  worship,  and  to  satisfy  his  insatiable  taste  for  lion  hunting. 
In  1763,  after  two  years  of  unrelaxed  effort,  of  alternate  hope  and 
despair,  James  Boswell,  then  twenty-three  years  old,  had 
succeeded  in  getting  himself  introduced  to  Dr.  Johnson  and  had 
advanced  with  astonishing  rapidity  into  the  great  man's  intimacy. 
They  had  supped  and  talked  perpetually  together;  they  had 
jaunted  to  Greenwich  in  a  '  sculler,'  and  Boswell  on  his  way  to 
Utrecht  had  actually  been  escorted  by  his  illustrious  friend  as  far 
as  Harwich.  But  now,  in  1765,  for  two  years  Dr.  Johnson  had 
been  entirely  occupied  with  his  edition  of  Shakespeare  and  had 
had  no  time  for  correspondence.  Not  one  letter  had  the  faithful 
Boswell  received  from  him,  and  though  this  neglect  was  apologised 
for  handsomely  later,  it  may  have  had  some  remote  connexion 
with  Boswell's  desire  to  visit  Corsica  and  more  especially  Paoli. 
He  laid  his  plans  with  care  and  foresight,  neglecting  no  advan- 
tageous circumstances  within  his  reach.  In  Paris  he  dauntlessly 
laid  siege  to  Horace  Walpole,  who  complains  bitterly  that  '  He 
forced  himself  upon  me  in  spite  of  my  teeth  and  my  doors  and  I 
see  has  given  a  foolish  account  of  all  he  could  pick  up  from  me 
about  King  Theodore.'  Nine  years  previously  the  only  King  of 
Corsica  had  been  released  from  a  debtors'  prison  owing  to  the 
intervention  of  Mr.  Walpole — in  time  to  die  at  a  tailor's  shop  in 
Soho.  Theodore  von  Neuhoff  was  a  Westphalian  adventurer — a 
pantomime  king  who  had  imposed  himself  for  a  brief  space  as 
their  deliverer  upon  a  simple  and  unsophisticated  people ,  and  had 
finally  retired  in  ignominy  to  London,  where  a  tablet  to  his 
memory  on  the  tower  of  St.  Anne's,  Soho,  close  to  the  spot  where 
he  is  buried,  and  adorned  with  an  ironical  if  kindly  inscription 
by  Walpole,  may  be  seen  to  this  day. 

From  Paris  the  indefatigable  Boswell  pursued  his  way  to 
Switzerland  to  interview  Kousseau.  In  the  Contrat  Social 
Rousseau  had  referred  to  Corsica  as  the  one  country  in  Europe 
still  capable  of  legislation,  and  had  expressed  the  hope  that  some 
wise  man  would  be  found  to  teach  so  brave  a  people  how  to 
preserve  the  liberty  they  had  at  that  time  recovered;  adding,  '  I 
have  some  presentiment  that  one  day  that  little  island  will 
astonish  Europe.'  Flattered  by  this  eulogy  Count  Matteo 
Buttafuoco,  a  Corsican  nobleman,  begged  Jean  Jacques  to  come 
and  stay  with  him  at  Vescovato,  and  Paoli  warmly  seconded  the 
invitation  that  he  should  play  the  part  of  the  wise  man  referred  to. 

K  2 
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Seeing  himself  in  the  role  of  a  Pythagoras,  Kousseau  replied  with 
delight  '  that  the  very  idea  of  engaging  in  this  task  exalted  and 
inspired  his  soul.'  The  correspondence  continued  for  some  time, 
but  the  '  Wild  Philosopher,'  as  Boswell  calls  him,  exhausted  his 
ardour  in  professions,  and  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a  sojourn  in 
a  wild  and  unknown  country  successfully  evaded  by  every  imagin- 
able excuse  the  fulfilment  of  his  promises.  He  received  Boswell, 
however,  with  courtesy  and  some  degree  of  patience,  ultimately 
forwarding  to  him  in  Italy  the  desired  letters  of  introduction  to 
General  Paoli,  to  Buttafuoco,  and  others.  Armed  with  these  and 
with  a  courage  which  the  modern  traveller  in  Corsica  can  dimly 
appreciate,  the  enterprising  young  Scot  set  sail  from  Leghorn  on 
a  vessel  bound  to  fetch  wine  from  Cap  Corse,  a  voyage  which,  on 
a  leisurely  steamer,  may  now  be  made  in  six  hours,  but  on  this 
occasion  in  a  sailing  vessel  took  two  days.  The  self-importance 
of  a  pioneer  must  have  sustained  Boswell 's  spirit  against  the  very 
real  fear  that  he  should  be  taken  by  Barbary  Corsairs,  and  his 
pleasure  in  the  adventure  must  certainly  have  been  enhanced  by 
the  knowledge  that  Italian  politicians  regarded  his  tour  in  a 
serious  light,  considering  him  as  an  emissary  from  the  British 
Court  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  Corsicans. 

Meanwhile  the  hero  whom  he  was  hastening  to  visit,  all  un- 
aware of  his  approach,  was  then  at  the  zenith  of  his  power,  and 
entirely  absorbed  in  a  noble  effort  to  assure  the  prosperity  of  his 
country.  Pasquale  Paoli  was  the  youngest  son  of  Hyacinth  Paoli, 
himself  an  ardent  patriot  and  one  of  those  who  had  been  imposed 
upon  by  King  Theodore,  to  whom  during  his  brief  reign  he  had 
acted  as  Prime  Minister.  Pasquale  was  born  at  the  hamlet  of 
La  Stretta,  one  of  a  cluster  of  villages  now  known  as  Morosaglia 
lying  among  chestnut  woods  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains above  the  valley  of  the  Golo.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  had 
accompanied  his  father  into  exile  in  company  with  other  patriots, 
who,  by  the  persuasion  of  the  Marquis  de  Maillebois,  called  in  to 
arbitrate  between  the  Genoese  and  the  Corsicans,  were  induced  to 
leave  the  island.  The  young  Pasquale  benefited  greatly  by  his 
father's  banishment,  since  he  received  a  vastly  superior  education, 
both  civil  and  military,  than  any  obtainable  in  his  native  country  ; 
and  Naples  being  the  haunt  of  what  was  then  known  as  the  school 
of  humanistic  philosophy,  he  was  especially  well  prepared  for  the 
great  work  which  lay  before  him.  Meanwhile  Corsica,  still  in  the 
grip  of  Genoa,  continued  to  be  torn  with  revolution,  and  on  the 
assassination  of  Gaffori — the  greatest  hero  perhaps  in  a  long  roll 
of  heroic  names — war  for  life  or  death  was  unanimously  declared 
against  the  Genoese.  The  need  of  a  ruler  was  felt,  of  one  strong 
hand  to  guide  so  undisciplined  and  passionate  a  people,  and  by 
universal  consent  Pasquale  Paoli  was  chosen  in  1755  as  a  worthy 
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successor  to  Gaffori.  He  was  twenty-nine  years  old  at  the  time 
of  his  recall,  and  within  three  months  he  had  taken  over  the 
supreme  control  of  his  native  island,  and  gave  himself  up  entirely 
to  the  task  of  civilising  his  people.  The  scope  of  this  article  will 
not  admit  of  a  detailed  account  of  the  remarkable  constitution 
which  he  established,  but  it  is  said  that  the  General  Assembly, 
together  with  the  Supreme  Council  of  State,  constituted  the  most 
beautiful  form  of  representative  government  which  has  ever  been 
known.  He  dreamed  of  Utopia,  and  his  dream  came  near  enough 
to  being  realised.  Having  established  his  constitution,  he  set 
himself  to  mend  the  manners  of  the  Corsicans.  This,  as  Boswell 
remarks  later,  was  a  very  delicate  task  and  *  required  the  nicest 
conduct  to  make  them  discern  the  difference  between  salutary 
restraint  and  tyrannick  oppression.'  Paoli  was  happily  possessed 
of  the  *  nicest  conduct,'  and,  hailed  on  all  sides  as  the  Father 
of  his  People ,  he  was  allowed  to  carry  through  his  reforms  without 
opposition.  National  schools  were  founded  throughout  the 
country  and  a  university  was  opened  at  Corte,  where  love  of 
country  was  inculcated  as  the  chief  virtue.  Paoli  objected  to  a 
standing  army.  '  In  a  country,'  he  said,  with  a  wisdom  which 
might  well  be  applied  to  other  islands  besides  that  of  Corsica, 
1  which  wishes  to  remain  free  every  citizen  must  be  a  soldier  and 
hold  himself  always  ready  to  arm  himself  for  the  defence  of  his 
rights.'  His  little  fleet  soon  became  quite  a  formidable  rival  at 
sea  to  the  Genoese,  and  in  1765  captured  the  neighbouring  small 
island  of  Caprera,  an  important  strategical  position.  Neither  were 
science  and  agriculture  neglected.  Land  was  drained,  crops  were 
sown ,  and  olive  and  chestnut  trees  planted.  Judging  by  the  modern 
Corsican — with  whom  empty  political  discussions  and  a  tolerably 
free  indulgence  in  private  revenge  have  taken  the  place  of  more 
active  warfare — the  virtue  of  manual  labour  for  the  sterner  sex 
must  have  been  not  the  least  difficult  lesson  which  Paoli  set 
himself  to  teach  his  people.  For  the  sake  of  the  commerce  of  the 
island,  the  ports  being  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  Genoese,  he 
founded  the  town  of  Isola  Rossa  or  He  Rousse  in  a  quiet  natural 
harbour  on  the  north-west  coast,  so  called  from  the  small  red  rocky 
island  which  guards  its  entrance.  '  I  have  set  up  the  gallows  on 
which  I  will  hang  Algajola,'  he  exclaimed  proudly,  referring  to  the 
Genoese  port  in  the  next  bay,  and  indeed  the  walls  of  the  town 
rose  under  a  heavy  rain  of  Genoese  shot. 

But  the  most  surprising  miracle  wrought  by  this  sagacious 
patriot  was  the  complete  suppression  of  the  vendetta.  The 
system  of  revenge  by  bloodshed  for  every  private  injury  has  from 
all  time  been  the  chronic  disease  of  Corsica,  and  one  which  at  the 
present  day  seems  to  have  become  incurable.  Children  are  forced 
to  take  vows  of  vengeance  over  the  body  of  their  murdered  father, 
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and  the  dress  is  preserved  to  remind  them  of  their  terrible  liabili- 
ties. A  century  later  the  stringent  measures  of  Napoleon  the  Third 
in  forbidding  the  introduction  of  firearms  into  the  island  went  far 
towards  repressing  the  evil,  though  now  under  the  slack  rein  of 
the  republic  it  flourishes  once  more  abundantly.  But  Paoli 
struck  at  once  and  relentlessly  at  the  very  root  of  the  matter.  He 
introduced  a  hangman  into  Corsica,  and  the  first  law  he  published 
was  that  which  punished  the  vendetta  by  hanging.  It  is  said  that 
one  of  his  own  relations  was  made  the  earliest  example.  He  also 
sent  missionaries  and  preachers  through  the  country  to  use  the 
force  of  moral  suasion,  and  even  took  the  trouble  to  travel  about 
himself  trying  to  reconcile  families  who  had  cherished  these 
ancestral  enmities.  The  success  of  his  methods  was  amazing. 
In  the  space  of  a  few  years  all  private  and  hereditary  feuds  were 
apparently  cleared  off,  and  Corsica,  a  brave,  united  nation,  was 
able  to  lift  its  head  boldly  in  face  of  the  foreign  invaders  without 
invoking  external  assistance.  All  Europe  was  agog  with  admira- 
tion of  this  little  republic,  which  was  regarded  as  the  best 
monument  of  humanisation  which  the  century  had  produced,  but 
none  the  less  all  Europe  stood  aloof  from  the  rebels.  Paoli  was 
naturally  not  permitted  to  pursue  his  statesmanlike  policy  for  long 
undisturbed.  The  Genoese  Republic  had  occupied  the  island  of 
Corsica  since  she  had  wrested  it  from  Pisa  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  was  not  to  be  thus  lightly  dismissed.  Nevertheless 
she  was  growing  old  and  began  to  feel  her  own  incompetence  to 
deal  with  this  vigorous  and  disciplined  people  which  had  so  un- 
expectedly developed  from  the  savage,  uncivilised  wrarriors  of  the 
past.  So  in  her  weakness  she  appealed  to  France— alternately 
the  scourge  and  shield  of  Genoa — and  a  compact  was  made  with 
the  French  king  at  Compiegne  in  1764,  by  which  the  latter  pledged 
himself  to  occupy  the  more  important  fortified  coast  towns  of 
Corsica  for  four  years.  The  arrangement  suited  the  French  as  a 
means  of  paying  off  a  debt  which  they  owed  to  Genoa,  and  Count 
de  Marboeuf ,  who  undertook  only  to  act  on  the  defensive,  was  sent 
as  commander-in-chief,  while  the  Corsicans  still  fondly  hoped 
that  at  the  end  of  the  four  years  they  would  obtain  their  indepen- 
dence. 

The  country  was  in  this  condition  of  armed  neutrality  when 
James  Boswell  landed  on  the  rocky  promontory  of  Cap  Corse  in 
the  summer  of  1765.  He  found  the  prospect  of  mountains 
covered  with  vines  and  olives  extremely  agreeable,  and  was 
greeted ,  like  every  traveller  to  Corsica ,  by  the  scent  of  the  myrtle 
and  other  aromatic  shrubs,  which  are  known  collectively  as 
maquis  and  which  seemed  to  him  very  refreshing.  His  nerves, 
slightly  shaken  by  meeting  armed  peasants  rising  out  of  the 
maquis  every  few  yards  along  the  road,  were  entirely  restored  by 
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the  characteristic  Corsican  hospitality  and  the  unaffected  cor- 
diality with  which  he  was  received  by  the  private  individuals  to 
whom  Kousseau  had  given  him  letters  of  introduction.  Owing  to 
the  entire  absence  of  inns  in  those  days  this  was  a  very  necessary 
provision,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  traveller  of  the 
eighteenth  century  fared  better  as  regards  comfort  in  accommoda- 
tion than  the  tourist  of  the  twentieth.  Boswell  was  certainly 
surprised  at  the  civilisation  and  refinement  which  he  found  inside 
the  houses  of  the  Corsican  gentry  in  spite  of  their  squalid  exterior 
— and  that  is  not  a  surprise  which  will  await  the  visitor  to  the 
country  '  hotels,'  as  they  are  called,  at  the  present  day.  Boswell 
found  these  houses  quite  Italian  in  the  taste  of  decoration,  with 
very  good  furniture  and  prints  and  copies  of  some  of  the  famous 
pictures.  In  one  he  was  even  served  with  his  food  on  Dresden 
china  dishes.  So  much  did  he  feel  at  home  that  he  forgot  himself 
occasionally  and  gave  his  own  orders,  whereupon  his  hostess  with 
much  calm  and  good-nature  reminded  him  that  it  was  customary 
to  ask  for  one  thing  at  a  time  ! 

So  he  made  his  way  southwards  to  Corte,  sometimes  astride 
an  ass,  and  sometimes  on  foot  with  two  stout  women  carrying  his 
baggage,  across  the  rocky  plain  of  the  Nebbio  and  up  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  mountains  to  Corte,  the  seat  of  Paoli's  government. 
The  journey,  which  the  little  railway  now  accomplishes 
laboriously  in  four  hours,  must  have  been  arduous,  but  Boswell 
is  content  to  allude  to  it  as  '  curious/  and  is  pleased  to  discover 
that  though  every  peasant  went  armed  no  Corsican  would  attack 
a  stranger.  When  at  length  he  reached  his  Mecca  it  was  only  to 
find  the  Prophet  flown,  for  Paoli  was  away  holding  a  Court  of 
Syndicate  at  Sollacaro.  Corte,  which  now  enjoys  the  distinction 
of  being  the  most  picturesque  as  well  as  the  dirtiest  town  in 
Corsica,  then  occupied  a  position  of  great  importance  as  the 
capital  of  the  island.  Backed  by  the  barren  peaks  of  the  Niolo 
and  the  mighty  snow-capped  heights  of  Monte  Rotondo,  it  has 
been  aptly  described  as  a  '  pyramid  of  buildings  '  crowned  by  a 
citadel  perched  on  the  top  of  a  granite  rock,  a  natural  and 
impregnable  stronghold  commanding  the  two  gorges  of  the 
Tavignano  and  the  Restonica  rivers,  whose  clear  waters  meet 
below  the  city. 

Boswell  was  received  very  kindly  by  those  members  of  the 
Supreme  Council  to  whom  he  had  an  introduction,  and  was  lodged 
in  the  Franciscan  Convent  in  Paoli 's  own  room  until  such  time 
as  he  felt  ready  to  continue  his  journey.  Quite  happy  in  the 
society  of  the  Prior,  a  '  resolute  Divine,'  he  spent  his  days  in 
pleasantly  conversing  with  the  Brothers  and  watching  them 
gather  their  honey  from  the  long  wooden  cork-topped  cases  still 
used  as  beehives  in  Corsica.  He  also  inspected  the  sights  of 
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Corte,  but  as  the  University  was  closed  these  consisted  only  of  the 
Castle,  of  the  hangman  lately  imported  from  Sicily,  who  was 
lodged  there,  and  of  the  three  criminals  awaiting  his  good  offices, 
all  of  whom  he  seems  to  have  found  interesting. 

Having  both  rested  and  diverted  himself  sufficiently,  Boswell, 
whose  physical  courage  and  endurance,  apart  from  his  mental 
enterprise,  have  never  received  their  full  measure  of  appreciation, 
set  out  upon  what  was  by  far  the  most  arduous  part  of  his  journey. 
Sollacaro  was  a  small  village  which  would  be  passed  on  the  road 
from  Ajaccio  to  Bonifacio,  and  to  reach  which  from  Corte  it  is 
necessary  to  traverse  the  mass  of  precipitous  rocky  mountain 
ranges  which  cover  the  whole  interior  of  the  island.  Now,  when 
the  distance  can  be  covered  on  good  roads  and  most  of  it  in  the 
toy  railway,  the  journey,  notable  alike  for  its  amazing  and 
fantastic  scenery  and  for  the  engineering  powers  of  man,  lives  in 
the  memory  as  an  achievement.  But  James  Boswell  must  have 
followed  a  bridle-path ,  clinging  like  a  goat  to  the  edge  of  fearsome 
precipices,  scaling  heights  which  retain  their  snow  at  midsummer, 
his  mule  often  forcing  a  way  among  granite  boulders  and 
through  the  maquis  without  any  path  at  all.  No  pilgrim  to  a  holy 
shrine,  no  modern  journalist  in  search  of  copy,  could  be  called  upon 
to  confront  much  more  difficult  conditions.  But  the  enthusiastic 
young  Scot  continued  to  find  his  journey  entertaining.  No 
doubt  the  mountain  air  suited  him  and  stimulated  him  to  an 
unusual  flow  of  spirits.  He  seems  to  have  brought  with  him  a 
store  of  patience,  good-fellowship,  and  an  unsuspected  sense  of 
humour — qualities  as  essential  to  the  modern  traveller  in  Corsica 
as  ever  they  were  in  the  eighteenth  century.  He  conversed  a 
great  deal  with  his  escort,  and  when  they  stopped  to  water  their 
mules  in  the  villages  he  was  pleased  with  the  natural  courtesy  and 
good  breeding  of  the  inhabitants.  These  he  congratulated  upon 
their  bravery,  condoled  with  them  on  their  poverty,  and  quite 
superfluously  begged  them  to  beware  of  luxury.  The  Corsican 
peasant  was  probably  as  inquisitive  then  as  now.  Boswell  had 
to  submit  to  a  whole  fire  of  questions  concerning  his  past 
history,  his  religion,  and  his  present  social  status,  and  it  was 
generally  recognised,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  innocent  vanity, 
that  he  was  an  ambassador  from  England  to  their  beloved 
General. 

As  he  approached  Sollacaro,  however,  even  Boswell  began  to 
feel  anxious  as  to  what  excuse  he  could  offer  to  the  great  man 
for  thus  intruding  upon  his  political  pre-occupations.  A  little 
reflection  presently  restored  his  self-confidence,  and  he  went 
forward  boldly,  leaving  his  escort  behind  him,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  himself  introduced  actually  into  Paoli's  room.  The 
longed-for  moment  had  arrived.  He  had  caught  the  lion,  and  the 
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question  now  remained  whether  he  could  tame  him.  He  was  at 
least  impressed  by  his  appearance  :  '  He  is  tall,  strong,  and  well 
made,  of  a  fair  complexion,  a  sensible  face  and  open  countenance, 
and  a  manly  and  noble  carriage.'  Paoli  was  then  in  his 
fortieth  year — young  indeed  to  have  established  a  model 
constitution  among  a  barbarous  and  uncivilised  people ! 
In  spite  of  his  usually  austere  habits  he  was  dressed  in  green 
and  gold,  as  he  had  decided  '  a  little  external  elegance  might 
be  of  use  in  impressing  the  French  with  the  respectability  of  his 
government.'  After  all,  the  General  was  but  human,  and  the 
same  suggestion  of  harmless  vanity  may  be  found  in  the  rods 
preserved  in  the  Council  Chamber  at  Corte.  These  were  intended, 
until  wiser  counsels  prevailed,  to  support  the  canopy  over  his 
throne,  and  were  in  curious  contrast  with  the  mean  little  room 
where  he  worked  in  the  same  palace  surrounded  by  his  dogs,  the 
windows  blocked  up  for  fear  of  assassination. 

The  lion  seemed  at  first  inclined  to  growl,  or  at  least  received 
his  visitor  with  reserve  and  suspicion. 

I  had  stood  in  the  presence  of  many  a  prince  [said  Boswell]  but  I  never 
had  such  a  trial  as  in  the  presence  of  Paoli.  .  .  .  For  ten  minutes  we  walked 
backwards  and  forwards  through  the  room,  hardly  saying  a  word,  while 
he  looked  at  me,  with  a  steadfast,  keen,  and  penetrating  eye,  as  if  he 
searched  my  very  soul. 

Paoli  was  indeed  for  the  moment  completely  at  a  loss  to  explain 
the  presence  of  this  uncouth  young  Scotchman  who  had  thrust 
his  unsolicited  society  upon  him.  His  version  of  the  encounter 
is  related  by  Miss  Burney,  to  whom  Paoli  described  it  nearly 
twenty  years  later  in  London. 

He  came  [he  said,  referring  to  Boswell]  to  my  country,  and  he  fetched 
me  some  letter  of  recommending  him :  but  I  was  of  the  belief  he  might  be 
an  imposter,  and  I  supposed  in  my  minte,  he  was  an  espy ;  for  I  look  awaj 
from  him,  and  in  a  moment  I  look  to  him  again,  and  I  behold  his  tablets. 
Oh !  he  was  to  the  work  of  writing  down  all  I  say !  Indeed  I  was  angry. 
But  soon  I  discover  he  was  no  imposter  and  no  espy,  and  I  only  find  I  was 
myself  the  monster  he  had  come  to  discern.  Oh  [Boswell}  is  a  very  good 
man,  I  love  him  indeed,  so  cheerful !  so  gay  !  so  pleasant !  but  at  the  first, 
oh,  I  was  indeed  angry. 

Certainly  at  first  the  interview  promised  to  be  painful,  until  the 
resourceful  visitor  bethought  him  of  some  appropriate  compliments 
to  pay  to  the  Corsican  nation.  The  patriot's  reserve  thawed 
instantly  and  the  young  man  was  invited  to  stay  to  dinner.  No 
doubt  his  ingenuous  admiration  disarmed  the  General,  just  as,  in 
spite  of  preliminary  boredom  and  irritation,  it  had  previously  dis- 
armed Samuel  Johnson.  The  future  biographer  began  to  feel  at 
his  ease,  and  henceforward  it  is  in  Johnsonian  phraseology  that 
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the  Corsican  hero  is  made  to  converse.  Bos  well  was  lodged  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  who  was  away,  and  here,  in  a 
greater  appearance  of  luxury  than  comfort,  his  chocolate  was 
served  to  him  on  a  silver  salver,  and  he  was  visited  by  all  the 
nobility  and  attended  by  guards  when  he  made  his  little  tours  in 
the  neighbouring  country.  One  day  he  was  permitted  to  ride  out 
on  Paoli's  own  horse,  '  with  rich  furniture  of  crimson  velvet,  with 
broad  gold  lace,  and  had  my  guards  marching  along  with  me.' 
To  add  to  his  satisfaction  in  this  splendour,  the  report  of  the 
attentions  paid  to  him  spread  to  Italy  and  confirmed  the  idea  that 
he  was  indeed  an  envoy  from  Great  Britain.  Moreover,  he 
'  enjoyed  a  sort  of  luxury  of  noble  sentiment '  where  his  new  hero 
was  concerned,  and  kept  a  careful  record  of  his  sayings. 

Paoli  must  have  been  permitting  himself  a  lull  in  his  more 
strenuous  occupations,  for  the  two  men  had  much  conversation 
together.  He  was  a  man  of  refined  and  cultivated  mind,  and  they 
discoursed  on  many  abstract  matters  and  discussed  the  classics, 
with  which  Paoli  was  extremely  familiar.  Needless  to  say,  Dr. 
Johnson's  name  was  dragged  perpetually  into  the  conversation 
and  Boswell  longed  for  these  two  great  men  to  meet ,  little  knowing 
how  soon  his  dream  was  to  be  realised.  Paoli  seems  to  have  been 
full  of  hope  for  his  country.  There  is  indeed  something  pathetic  in 
his  promise  to  Boswell  that  if  he  returned  in  twenty  or  thirty  years 
he  would  *  shew  him  arts  and  sciences,  and  concerts  and  assem- 
blies, and  fine  ladies,  and  we'll  make  you  fall  in  love  among  us, 
sir.'  The  question  of  an  alliance  between  Corsica  and  England 
he  waved  aside  with  politeness  and  dignity,  but  he  permitted 
himself  to  ask  his  friend  to  tell  what  he  had  seen  in  Corsica  at  the 
British  Court.  The  brave  General  had  indeed  been  deeply  hurt 
by  George  the  Third's  recent  proclamation  that  England  was  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  '  rebels.'  '  My  flow  of  gay  ideas,' 
writes  Boswell,  '  relaxed  his  severity.'  Having,  with  his  peculiar 
faculty  for  making  personal  remarks,  told  the  General  upon  one 
occasion  how  much  surprised  he  had  been  to  find  him  so  accom- 
plished and  amiable,  he  then  observes  ingenuously  '  that  there 
was  often  a  placid  smile  upon  Paoli's  countenance,  though  he  did 
not  laugh  aloud  ' !  '  loud  laughter  in  general  society  being  perhaps 
a  sign  of  weakness  or  rusticity,  for  real  great  men  and  men  of 
finished  behaviour  seldom  fall  into  it.' 

Boswell  seems  to  have  been  increasingly  impressed  by  the 
good  judgment  and  vivacity  as  well  as  the  heroism  of  his  host. 
The  officers  whom  the  latter  chose  to  have  about  him  were  not 
mere  flatterers,  but  men  of  good  sense  and  discrimination,  in 
which  he  showed  himself  superior  to  many  popular  heroes.  He 
encouraged  his  guest  to  go  among  the  people  and  to  study  their 
dispositions — no  difficult  task,  since  the  Corsican  peasant  when 
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not  engaged  in  deeds  of  violence  lies  at  his  ease  in  the  open  air 
and  is  always  more  than  ready  to  talk  to  a  stranger.  The  English 
Ambassador — as  they  called  him,  and  as  he  almost  came  to  believe 
himself  to  be — was  a  great  favourite.  Everywhere  he  heard  of 
their  devotion  to  Paoli,  their  father — '  the  great  man  whom  God 
hath  sent  to  free  our  country.'  Furious  as  lions  in  war,  he  was  a 
good  deal  surprised  by  their  softer  qualities,  and  the  quaintness 
of  his  observations  concerning  them  alone  makes  his  journal 
excellent  reading.  He  tells  us  that  after  the  children  are  born 
the  men  immediately  take  care  of  them,  '  laying  themselves  down 
as  if  they  were  sick,  and  fondling  the  infants,  so  that  the  mothers 
have  no  farther  trouble,'  and  considers  that,  '  though  we  may 
smile  at  such  simplicity,'  so  great  attention  to  a  woman  '  has 
never  been  paralleled  by  all  the  complaisance  of  modern  gal- 
lantry.' The  fashion,  we  believe,  still  continues,  but  the  simple 
Boswell  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that,  owing  to  this  humane  conduct  of 
the  husbands,  the  women  were  obliged  to  get  up  and  do  the  work  ! 
The  time  passed  pleasantly  enough,  but  as  the  winter 
approached  Paoli  had  to  turn  his  attention  to  more  strenuous 
matters  and  Boswell' s  thoughts  reverted  acutely  to  his  neglectful 
and  neglected  friend  in  England.  The  two  men  parted  the  best 
of  friends,  and  the  Scotchman  felt  stimulated  by  force  of  example 
to  an  honest  ambition  to  distinguish  himself.  '  Never  was  I  so 
sensible,'  he  admits,  'of  my  own  defects  as  while  I  was  in 
Corsica,'  and  he  determines  that  henceforward  he  will  be  free 
from  slavish  timidity  in  the  presence  of  great  men,  for  '  Where 
shall  I  find  a  man  greater  than  Paoli?  '  But  while  his  mind  was 
uplifted  by  these  stimulating  reflections  poor  Bos  well's  body  was 
suffering  considerable  inconvenience.  The  lordly  house  in  which 
he  had  been  lodged  at  Sollacaro  was  falling  into  decay,  and  the 
wind  and  rain  had  found  their  way  into  his  bedroom.  A  severe 
cold  developed  into  an  attack  of  ague,  and  the  return  journey  by 
way  of  Ajaccio  and  back  over  the  mountains  to  Corte  must  have 
been  a  heavy  strain  on  his  powers  of  endurance.  He  admits  that 
sickness  made  him  irritable,  and  he  once  addressed  his  guard  who 
lost  the  way  as  a  'blockhead,'  and  since  the  Corsican  peasant 
expects  to  be  treated  with  the  same  courtesy  which  he  extends  to 
strangers ,  Boswell ,  in  terror  of  a  violent  outbreak  of  passion ,  was 
obliged  hastily  to  soothe  his  wounded  feelings  by  every  endearing 
term  of  friendship.  Arrived  at  Corte,  the  poor  traveller  rested 
thankfully  with  his  friends  at  the  Monastery,  and  while  there  he 
wrote  a  letter  describing  his  experiences  to  Dr.  Johnson,  to  which 
he  later  received  a  most  affectionate  and  appreciative  reply. 
Finally,  after  all  his  fatigues  and  sufferings,  Boswell  must  have 
been  glad  enough  to  reach  Bastia,  which  he  describes  thankfully 
as  '  a  good  warm  town.' 
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Here  he  became  the  guest  of  the  Count  de  Marboeuf ,  then  in 
command  of  the  French  forces  and  on  the  friendliest  terms  with 
General  Paoli.  The  glamour  of  Paoli's  presence  being  removed, 
the  jaded  traveller  began  to  realise  the  hardships  which  he  had 
endured  in  the  mountains,  and  was  glad  enough  to  enjoy  the 
comfort  and  civilisation  of  a  French  household.  '  It  was  like 
passing  at  once  from  a  rude  and  early  age  to  a  polished  modern 
age  :  from  the  mountains  of  Corsica,  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine.' 
Boswell  was  by  this  time  really  ill,  and  his  host  insisted  upon  his 
being  attended  by  the  best  French  physician.  Marboeuf  was  not 
only  a  kindly  and  delightful  host  but  also  a  most  enlightened  man, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  under  his  command  the  French  occupa- 
tion was  entirely  beneficial  to  Corsica. 

Meantime  had  Boswell  known  that  he  was  so  happily  lodged 
in  the  house  of  a  man  who  was  presently  to  be  forced  into  the 
position  of  one  of  Paoli's  bitterest  enemies,  he  might  have  felt  less 
complacent.  Fortunately  he  did  not. 

Nearly  three  years  later,  in  1768,  the  same  year  that  the  famous 
journal  saw  the  light  in  London  and  received  such  deservedly 
warm  commendation  from  Johnson  and  such  a  supercilious  notice 
from  Walpole,  the  last  storm  burst  over  Corsica.  The  four  years' 
contract  between  the  French  and  the  Genoese  was  fo  conclude  in 
August,  but  before  that  date  Genoa,  increasingly  conscious  of  her 
powerlessness,  concluded  a  compact  with  the  French  king  at 
Versailles  on  the  15th  of  May,  whereby  she  sold  her  alleged  rights 
in  Corsica  to  France.  The  Corsicans  were  naturally  not  con- 
sulted, and  Paoli,  determined  to  resist,  instantly  convened  the 
National  Assembly  at  Corte,  where  Charles  Buonaparte,  the 
future  father  of  Napoleon,  made  an  impassioned  speech.  The 
French  flag  was,  however,  hoisted  at  Ajaccio  instead  of  the 
Genoese.  Marbceuf  subjugated  the  whole  of  Cap  Corse,  and  the 
Marquis  Chauvelin,  commissioned  as  commander-in-chief ,  landed 
with  a  large  contingent  of  troops  at  Bastia.  The  resistance  of  the 
Corsican  patriots  will  remain  among  the  most  remarkable 
examples  of  heroic  fighting  which  the  world  has  ever  seen,  but 
from  the  first  their  position  was  hopeless.  The  sympathy  of 
Europe  was  strongly  on  their  side— a  company  of  Prussians, 
indeed,  enrolled  themselves  with  the  troops  of  the  islanders— 
but  beyond  private  subscriptions  and  freely-expressed  public 
opinion,  England  was  again  ordered  by  her  Cabinet  to 
stand  aloof.  The  Corsicans  fought  desperately,  Clement 
Paoli,1  '  with  large  fiery  eyes,  with  the  rosary  in  one  hand  and 
the  futile  in  the  other,  blessing  the  soul  of  him  whom  he  is 
just  going  to  shoot/  was  one  of  the  most  reckless  and  valiant 

1  Elder  brother  of  Pasquale,  half  monk,  half  soldier. 
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leaders.  As  long  as  the  fighting  was  in  the  mountains  and  among 
the  rocky  defiles  the  Corsicans  naturally  held  their  own,  and  after 
a  decisive  victory  at  Borgo  the  French  were  forced  to  retire  on 
Bastia.  At  this  juncture  Pasquale  Paoli,  with  statesmanlike 
resource,  suggested  a  compromise  whereby  the  sovereignty  of 
France  should  be  acknowledged,  an  indemnity  granted  to  Genoa, 
and  the  Corsicans  still  be  allowed  to  preserve  their  constitution. 
The  French,  however,  would  have  no  half  measures.  Chauvelin, 
disgusted  at  his  ill-success,  made  two  attempts  to  get  Paoli 
assassinated,  and  Count  Buttafuoco,  Eousseau's  would-be  host, 
unhappily  turned  traitor.  Finally  Count  Vaux,  who  was  familiar 
with  the  island,  was  despatched  with  vast  reinforcements  from 
Toulon,  and  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  patriot's  army  became  only  a 
matter  of  days.  The  fighting  was  concentrated  about  the  long 
narrow  valley  of  the  Golo,  where  the  rocky  hills  slope  down  on 
either  side  to  the  river,  and  where  a  small  force,  caught,  as  it 
were,  in  a  trap,  would  find  it  difficult  either  to  resist  or  retreat. 
The  final  battle  of  Ponte  Nuovo  was  fought  on  the  9th  of  May 
1769  near  the  fever-stricken  district  of  Ponte  Leccia,  where  the 
beautiful  Genoese  bridge  still  spans  the  river,  and  where  the 
traveller  of  to-day  may  spend  an  hour  at  the  junction  waiting  for 
his  train  and  conjuring  up  the  details  of  that  most  terrible  battle- 
field. Women  dressed  as  men  fought  among  the  Corsican  troops, 
and  it  is  said  that  Letitia  Buonaparte  was  present  on  horseback. 
The  French  forces  were,  however,  overwhelming.  The  Corsican 
soldier  is  better  at  furious  fighting  than  at  quick  reorganisation 
in  battle,  and  when  the  Prussian  auxiliaries,  by  error  or  intention, 
fired  on  their  companions  in  arms  the  confusion  was  complete 
and  the  defeat  of  the  patriot  army  decisive.  The  river  ran  blood 
red  to  the  sea  through  fields  of  asphodel  and  May  lilies  under  the 
olives.  The  distant  heights  of  Monte  Eotondo  and  Monte  Cinto 
looked  down  that  summer  evening  on  the  final  loss  of  Corsican 
independence  and  on  the  undoing  of  Paoli's  fourteen  years  of 
unremitting  labour  for  his  country.  It  was  the  last  battle  fought 
in  Corsica.  The  island  became  henceforward,  with  one  brief 
interlude,  a  province  of  France,  and  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  born 
two  months  later,  was  a  Frenchman.  Further  resistance  was 
useless,  and  Paoli,  with  a  wider  and  calmer  vision  than  that  of 
earlier  Corsican  patriots,  rejected  the  suggestion  of  carrying  on  a 
guerilla  warfare.  Ultimately  he,  his  brother  and  300  other 
patriots  made  their  way  to  Porto  Vecchio  and  embarked  on  an 
English  ship  which  conveyed  them  to  Italy  on  their  way  to 
England. 

Paoli  has  been  accused  of  weakness  by  his  critics  for  this 
retreat  in  face  of  an  overwhelming  foe  and  the  desertion  of  his 
country.  It  must  be  remembered  that  he  was  rather  a  humanist 
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philosopher  than  a  man  of  action,  and  perhaps  nobody  knew  his 
own  limitations  so  well  as  he  did  himself.  He  says  in  a  letter  : 

If  Sampiero  [referring  to  a  Corsican  hero  of  the  sixteenth  century]  had 
lived  in  my  days,  the  deliverance  of  the  country  would  have  cost  me  less 
trouble.  What  we  attempted  for  the  establishment  of  our  nationality,  he 
would  have  accomplished.  .  .  .  Assuredly  it  is  not  courage,  nor  heroic  per- 
severance, that  the  Corsicans  want,  but  a  leader  who  can  effect  combinations 
and  guide  the  operations  of  war  when  opposed  to  experienced  generals.  We 
should  have  divided  this  noble  work  between  us.  Whilst  I  should  have 
worked  at  a  code  of  laws,  answering  to  the  manners  and  needs  of  the  island, 
his  powerful  sword  would  have  undertaken  to  fortify  our  common  work. 

Here  was  an  eminently  judicial  summing  up  of  a  situation  from  a 
man  who  had  given  his  life  to  a  cause,  only  to  see  it  frustrated  and 
himself  sent  into  exile  at  the  age  of  43 ! 

So  Paoli  landed  in  England  in  September  1769  and  was 
received  with  the  utmost  sympathy  and  enthusiasm.  The  Duke 
of  Graf  ton,  then  Prime  Minister,  obtained  for  him  from  the  Civil 
List  a  pension  of  1200Z.  a  year.  Forgetting  past  grievances,  he 
consented  to  be  introduced  at  Court,  and  the  leader  of  the  '  Cor- 
sican rebels '  was  most  graciously  received  by  George  the  Third. 
And  now  Boswell's  hour  had  come.  Only  a  few  weeks  previously 
Dr.  Johnson  had  written  to  him  with  regard  to  the  Tour  in  Corsica  : 
1 1  know  not  whether  I  could  name  any  narrative  by  which  curiosity 
is  better  excited  or  better  gratified/  He  lost  no  time  in  bringing 
the  two  great  men  together,  and  he  must  have  felt  himself 
fortunate  indeed  when  they  instantly  forgathered.  '  They  met 
with  a  manly  ease,  mutually  conscious  of  their  own  abilities,  of 
the  abilities  of  each  other  ...  I  compared  myself  to  an  isthmus 
which  joins  two  great  continents.'  Johnson  afterwards  admitted 
that  '  Paoli  had  the  loftiest  port  of  any  man  he  had  ever  seen/ 
and  perhaps  paid  him  the  highest  compliment  within  his  power 
when  he  exclaimed,  '  Sir,  you  talk  of  language  as  if  you  had  never 
done  anything  else  but  study  it,  instead  of  governing  a  nation.' 
Paoli  soon  became  a  favourite  in  the  Johnsonian  group.  Sir 
Joshua  Keynolds,  Edmund  Burke,  and  Oliver  Goldsmith  were 
among  those  who  were  his  intimate  friends.  No  doubt  the 
General  found  some  consolation  for  his  shattered  hopes  in  the 
society  of  men  whose  abilities  were  as  great,  and  their  ideas  as 
lofty,  as  his  own.  At  first  Boswell  found  himself  rather  distracted 
between  his  two  heroes,  his  attentions  to  the  General  leaving  him 
less  time  for  Dr.  Johnson.  But  in  a  few  years  the  difficulty  was 
to  some  extent  overcome  by  Paoli  extending  the  shelter  of  his  roof 
to  Boswell  whenever  the  latter  was  in  town.  Here,  in  1778,  '  he 
was  still  entertained  in  elegant  hospitality  and  with  all  the  ease 
and  comfort  of  a  home.'  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  scathing 
comments  of  Horace  Walpole  at  Strawberry  Hill  when  this  most 
convenient  arrangement  came  to  his  ears.  Dr.  Johnson  supped 
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constantly  with  Paoli,  and  the  faithful  Boswell  took  careful  notes 
of  the  flow  of  soul  which  passed  between  these  great  men  for  the 
benefit  of  posterity.  The  two  lions  purred  contentedly  together, 
and  the  biographer  was  happy.  In  1782  Miss  Burney,  in  a  letter 
to  '  Daddy  '  Crisp,  describes  her  introduction  to  General  Paoli  at 
the  Thrales'  at  Streatham  : 

You  would  have  been  much  pleased  I  am  sure  by  meeting  with  General 
Paoli,  who  spent  the  day  there,  and  was  extremely  communicative  and 
agreeable.  .  .  .  He  is  a  very  pleasing  man,  tall  and  genteel  in  his  person, 
remarkably  well  bred,  and  very  mild  and  soft  in  his  manners.  .  .  .  His 
English  is  blundering,  but  not  unpretty. 

In  the  same  year  Hannah  More  writes  of  him  : 

By  the  bye,  I  believe  I  never  told  you  that  Paoli  is  my  chief  beau  and 
flirt  this  winter.  We  talk  whole  hours.  He  has  a  general  good  taste  in 
the  belles  lettres  and  is  fond  of  reciting  passages  from  Dante  and  Aristotle. 
He  is  extremely  lively  when  set  a-going ;  quotes  from  Shakespeare,  and 
raves  in  his  praise.  ...  I  did  not  know  he  had  such  very  agreeable  talents ; 
but  he  will  not  talk  English,  and  his  French  is  mixed  with  Italian.  He 
speaks  no  language  with  purity. 

But  while  the  Patriot  was  leading  a  life  of  social  and  intel- 
lectual pleasure  in  London  he  was  neither  forgetting  nor  forgotten 
by  Corsica.     Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Eevolution 
Mirabeau  proposed  that  Paoli  should  be  recalled  and  appointed 
Lieutenant-General  of  the  island,  which  had  become  merely  a 
department   of   France.     Paoli,    then   sixty-five   years   of   age, 
grasped  the  opportunity  to  finish  his  life  work  in  the  country  and 
among  the  people  whom  he  loved,  instantly  resigned  his  pension 
in  England,  and  started.   He  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and 
at  once  set  about  re-establishing  his  paternal  government.     But 
the  event  proved  a  disappointment  to  all  parties  and  a  rather 
melancholy  anti-climax  to  the  career  of  the  General.     Times  had 
changed  in  Corsica  in  these  twenty  years  and  Paoli  could  not 
reconcile  himself  to  the  new  spirit.     A  young  and  strong  person- 
ality had  arisen  whose  views  for  his  country  were  fundamentally 
opposed  to  those  of  the   '  Father  of  the  People.'     Paoli  had 
interested  himself  from  a  distance  in  the  young  Napoleon,  a  son 
of  his  former  secretary,  and  when  they  met  he  at  once  prophesied 
great  things  of  his  future.     '  He  only  needs  opportunity  to  become 
a  man  of  Plutarch/     Though  a  strong  mutual  admiration  never 
ceased  to  exist  between  the  two  men— Napoleon  actually  regret- 
ting at  St.  Helena  that  he  had  never  called  the  aged  Paoli  to 
Paris  to  give  him  counsel — it  was  obvious  from  the  first  that  they 
could  not  work  together.     As  a  result  of  the  defeat  of  the  patriots 
at  Ponte  Nuovo,  Napoleon  had  been  born  and  bred  a  French- 
man,  his   ambition   and   his   policy   were   alike   in   favour   of 
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adherence  to  France.  Paoli,  on  the  contrary,  still  dreamt  of  the 
independence  of  Corsica,  and,  beyond  that,  his  sympathies  were 
entirely  with  the  English.  After  the  execution  of  Louis  the 
Sixteenth,  disgusted  by  the  atrocities  of  the  Government,  he 
actively  revolted  from  the  French  yoke.  He  carried  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  with  him,  and  Napoleon,  who  tried  to  seize  the 
fortress  of  Ajaccio,  was  expelled  from  the  island  with  the  whole 
Buonaparte  family.  For  better  or  worse  Paoli  thus  thrust  Napoleon 
out  of  Corsica  and  into  the  history  of  the  world.  '  Bah  !  he  was  a 
Continental,'  is  the  half -contemptuous  comment  of  the  Corsican 
peasant  of  to-day  at  any  reference  to  the  great  Emperor.  Beyond 
Ajaccio,  where  his  memory  is  kept  green  by  a  mighty  equestrian 
statue  and  the  interest  of  visitors,  it  is  unusual  to  hear  his  name 
mentioned,  and  it  will  probably  not  be  found  in  the  long  roll  of 
Corsican  heroes. 

Meantime  Paoli  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  English  fleet 
under  Admiral  Hood.  Calvi  and  Algajola  were  shelled,  Bastia 
surrendered,  and  the  French  garrisons  were  driven  out  of  the 
island  in  1794.  Paoli  despatched  a  deputation  to  London  offering 
the  sovereignty  of  Corsica  to  George  the  Third.  This  was 
accepted,  and  the  General  no  doubt  expected  to  be  nominated  as 
Viceroy.  But  the  British  Government  had  other  views,  and  Sir 
Gilbert  Elliot,  the  first  Lord  Minto,  was  appointed  to  rule  over  the 
Corsicans .  So  Paoli ,  now  nearly  seventy ,  a  disappointed  but  always 
dignified  old  man ,  took  a  final  farewell  of  his  people  in  1795 ,  and 
went  back  to  England,  resumed  his  pension,  and  took  up  his  life 
very  much  where  he  had  left  it  four  years  previously.  The  English 
rule  in  Corsica  lasted  for  scarcely  two  years.  Lord  Minto  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  country,  nor  sympathy  with  its  inhabitants. 
The  Government  quite  properly  decided  it  was  not  worth  while 
to  occupy  so  distant  and  turbulent  an  island,  and  quietly  evacuated 
it  in  1795,  when  Paoli  had  the  pain  of  seeing  it  finally  handed  over 
to  France.  Meantime  he  had  returned  to  London  to  find  a  sad 
gap  in  his  own  circle.  James  Boswell,  his  first  English  friend, 
and  for  whom  he  evidently  had  the  warmest  affection,  had  died 
two  or  three  months  before  his  return,  Johnson  having  predeceased 
him  in  1784.  With  the  extraordinary  vitality  which  marked  his 
private  as  well  as  his  public  career,  he  took  up  life  again,  continu- 
ing to  entertain  his  friends  very  liberally  at  his  house  in  Edgware 
Koad,  yet  saving  sufficient  money  to  leave  a  considerable  sum  to 
the  University  at  Corte  and  enough  to  endow  a  school  at  his  birth- 
place of  Morosaglia.  He  died  on  the  5th  of  February  1807,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-one,  and  was  buried  in  the  old  Catholic  cemetery  of 
St.  Pancras.  A  marble  bust  of  him,  by  Flaxman,  was  placed  in 
the  south  aisle  of  Westminster  Abbey,  not  only  as  a  mark  of 
general  admiration  for  the  Corsican  hero,  but  also  because  he  was 
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a  favourite  of  the  Johnsonian  circle.  In  1889  his  remains  were 
taken  back  to  Corsica  by  permission  of  the  British  Government, 
and  through  the  kind  agency  of  the  late  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts. 
They  now  rest  in  the  cottage  where  he  was  born,  on  the  hillside  at 
Morosaglia,  above  the  valley  of  the  Golo,  which  once  ran  red  with 
the  blood  of  his  compatriots. 

Boswell  will  live  as  long  as  the  name  of  Dr.  Johnson  remains 
a  household  word  in  England,  longer  surely  than  his  humble  if 
aggressive  spirit  could  have  dared  to  foresee.  And  as  a  name, 
Paoli  will  live  in  Corsica,  long  after  the  cause  for  which  he 
struggled  so  long  and  so  untiringly  is  forgotten  by  the  descendants 
of  those  unkempt  children ,  who  now  play  in  the  gutter  outside  the 
Palace  at  Corte,  and  acclaim  him  as  their  hero,  even  while  they 
throw  stones  at  the  English  visitor  and  learn  French  in  the  schools 
which  he  founded  to  teach  them  the  virtue  of  patriotism.  But  of 
his  works  little  enough  live  after  him.  The  vendetta  flourishes, 
and  acres  of  rich  land  lie  uncultivated.  He  Eousse,  built  to  the 
sound  of  Genoese  cannon,  dreams  idly  by  the  still  blue  waters 
of  her  little  harbour,  the  coral-strewn  sands  banked  for  miles  by 
masses  of  mesembryanthemum ,  gold  and  crimson  under  the  spring 
sunshine.  The  wide  Place  lies  deserted  but  for  a  few  children 
at  play  and  some  women  filling  their  water  jars  at  the  fountain 
presided  over  by  a  bust  of  Paoli.  On  one  side  a  beautiful 
Renaissance  chateau  is  falling  into  obvious  ruin,  on  the  other 
the  stone  market  and  the  streets  are  silent.  The  large  church, 
with  its  fine  flight  of  steps  guarded  from  the  approach  of  any 
vehicle  by  a  thick  plantation  of  palm  trees,  can  only  be  half  filled 
for  Mass  by  the  attendance  of  a  devout  people.  There  is  only  one 
old  lady  and  her  daughter  with  whom  the  venerable  cure*  can  take 
his  dejeuner  on  Sunday.  Twice  a  day  the  little  train  comes 
panting  over  the  mountains  and  through  the  gorge  of  Asco  from 
Ponte  Leccia  on  its  way  to  Calvi.  Once  a  fortnight  the  quiet 
waters  of  the  harbour  are  disturbed  by  the  outgoing  steamer  to 
Nice.  But,  save  for  a  handful  of  fishermen  and  a  small  cheese 
factory,  Isola  Rossa  as  a  commercial  port  is  no  less  dead  than  its 
illustrious  founder. 

Beyond  those  same  mountains  is  the  shrine  of  Morosaglia. 
Externally  it  has  been  piously  preserved  as  the  identical  bare 
whitewashed  cabin  planted  on  a  granite  rock  in  which  the  Patriot 
first  saw  the  light.  One  room  in  the  interior  has  been  turned 
into  a  rude  chapel.  On  the  floor  is  a  marble  slab  bearing  an 
inscription  which  sets  forth ,  in  the  strange  medley  of  French  and 
Italian  into  which  the  language  of  modern  Corsica  has  degener- 
ated, that  below  rest  the  bones,  brought  from  England,  of 
Pasquale  di  Paoli,  Padre  de  la  Paine. 

ROSE  M.  BRADLEY. 

VOL,  LXVII— No.  395  L 
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THE  PROPOSED  MID-SCOTLAND   CANAL 

A   CRITICISM 


IN  the  nature  of  man  there  has  always  existed  a  strong  pro- 
pensity for  taking  '  short  cuts  '  in  matters  of  everyday  life. 
Sometimes  the  inclination  takes  the  form  of  devising  means  to 
attain  greater  speed  in  covering  ground,  at  others  to  see  or  hear 
from  a  longer  distance,  and  again  to  abolish  or  circumvent  some 
natural  obstacle  to  progress  in  travel.  In  the  proposal  to  con- 
struct a  great  canal  across  Scotland  and  between  the  rivers  Forth 
and  Clyde  we  have  an  example  of  that  restless  ambition  of  man 
to  subdue  the  works  of  nature. 

Though  this  psychological  propensity  for  reducing  time  and 
space  must  be  accepted  as  laudable,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that, 
if  the  results  to  which  it  leads  are  to  be  good,  the  efforts  at  develop- 
ment must  be  governed  by  reason  and  prudence.  The  dreamer  or 
the  Empire-builder  may  plot  large  and  magnificent  schemes  such 
as  will  bring  power  and  glory  to  the  nation  undertaking  them,  but 
if  these  things  can  only  be  attained  through  inordinate  loss  of  life 
or  excessive  expenditure  of  money,  it  becomes  obvious  that  the 
objects  in  view — great  though  they  may  be  in  themselves — have 
their  value  taken  from  them  by  the  cost  of  attainment,  and  there- 
fore the  dreams,  when  reduced  to  hard  practical  facts,  may  turn 
out  to  be  quite  valueless  and  in  reason  impossible. 

The  Forth  and  Clyde  Warship  Canal  scheme  would  appear  to 
be  an  idea  of  this  nature.  If  we  could  by  some  means  or  another 
have  a  canal,  such  as  the  one  desired,  dumped  down  between 
Grangemouth  and  Loch  Lomond,  and  from  thence  a  cutting  to 
the  sea,  there  could  be  no  question  but  that  it  would  be  used  to 
some  extent  by  trading  vessels,  and  possibly  by  the  Navy  on 
certain  occasions ;  but  if  this  Canal  has  to  be  made  and  paid  for, 
and  examined  from  the  point  of  view  of  naval  strategical  value, 
or  as  a  commercial  concern,  the  arguments  in  its  favour  diminish 
rapidly  and  the  idea  partakes  of  the  nature  of  an  extravagant 
luxury. 

So  far  as  details  of  the  scheme  have  been  made  public,  the 
idea  would  seem  to  be  imperfectly  worked  out,  and  the  cost  much 
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under-rated.  As,  however,  public  attention  has  been  recently 
directed  to  the  matter,  and  wholly  in  its  favour,  it  may  be  deemed 
permissible  to  offer  some  criticism  from  the  other  side,  and  thus 
to  represent  the  scheme  in  properly  balanced  perspective. 

The  canal  scheme  in  question  is,  then,  being  advocated  by 
an  association  of  which  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Charles  Campbell  is  the 
moving  spirit ;  and  therefore  it  is  mainly  from  the  point  of  view  of 
his  speeches  and  writings  that  the  proposal  falls  to  be  dealt  with. 

There  are  two  canals  across  Scotland — (a)  the  Caledonian  Canal 
between  Inverness  and  Fort  William,  and  (6)  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  barge  canal  between  Grangemouth  on  the  Forth  and  Yoker 
on  the  Clyde,  constructed  in  1805.  Neither  of  these  canals  is 
capable  of  taking  trading  vessels  of  large  size,  or  warships,  and 
therefore  both  are  useless,  as  they  exist  to-day,  for  over-sea-borne 
commerce  or  naval  strategy. 

After  careful  investigation ,  it  would  seem  that  the  new  Forth 
and  Clyde  Canal  Association  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  whether 
by  enlargement  or  reconstruction,  neither  of  these  waterways 
would  suit  their  purpose ;  hence  they  devised  a  fresh  line  for  a 
new  canal.  Their  scheme  involves  a  cutting  from  Grangemouth 
on  the  Forth,  via  Falkirk  and  Stirling,  to  the  Strathendrick 
valley,  and  thence,  more  or  less  on  the  line  of  the  river  Endrick, 
into  Loch  Lomond  near  Balmaha.  From  Loch  Lomond,  it  is 
proposed  there  should  be  a  cutting,  or  cuttings,  to  the  sea — (a) 
from  Tarbert,  head  of  Loch  Lomond,  to  Arrochar  on  Loch  Long  ; 
or  else  (b)  from  Loch  Lomond  vid  Balloch  into  the  Clyde.  Both 
cuttings  would  no  doubt  be  made  if  trade  were  sufficient  to  justify 
them. 

Sir  Charles  Campbell  has  laid  it  down  that  the  Mid-Scotland 
Warship  Canal  would  be  of  value  to  the  nation  both  strategically 
and  commercially,  and  in  a  recent  lecture  before  the  Koyal 
United  Service  Institution  he  based  his  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  Canal  under  these  two  heads.  Strategically  it  is  claimed, 
first,  that  the  Canal  would  provide  a  means  to  move  a  fleet  from 
one  sea  to  another— e.g.  Atlantic  to  North  Sea,  or  vice  versa— 
either  for  purposes  of  attack  or  defence;  and,  secondly,  that 
damaged  warships  could  be  taken  through  the  Canal  either  to 
repairing  yards  presently  existing  in  the  Clyde,  or  to  others  non- 
existing,  but  to  be  constructed  twenty-one  miles  out  of  range  of 
gunfire  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling  or  Loch  Lomond. 

As  regards  the  claim  put  forward  under  the  first  head,  it  has  to 
be  assumed  that  outbreak  o?  war  will  find  the  British  Fleet  on  one 
side  of  the  British  Isles  and  the  enemy's  fleet  on  the  other.  That 
is  to  say,  in  the  event  of  hostilities  our  fleet  will  be  out  of  touch 
with  the  enemy,  an  assumption,  surely,  of  gross  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  Naval  Intelligence  Department  of  the  Admiralty, 
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or  extraordinary  stupidity  on  the  part  of  those  in  high  command 
at  sea. 

In  the  first  place,  one  wonders  why  either  the  British  fleet 
or  an  enemy's  fleet  should  ever  be  in  the  Atlantic  on  the  out- 
break of  war.  From  the  point  of  view  of  strategy,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  a  worse  sea  in  which  to  commence  operations.  In  respect 
of  the  British  fleet,  the  Atlantic  off  the  west  coast  of  these  islands 
is  miles  away  from  the  naval  bases  and  dockyards,  and  therefore 
very  inconvenient  for  obtaining  or  replenishing  the  necessary 
stores  and  coal.  Again,  for  five  months  in  the  year  the  Atlantic 
is  almost  an  impossible  sea  for  small  craft  like  torpedo  vessels  or 
submarines  to  work  in,  and  for  this  reason  a  fleet  using  the 
Atlantic  as  its  base  must  be  seriously  handicapped  in  all  that 
pertains  to  swift  and  decisive  action.  It  is  true  that  for  short 
periods  in  the  summer  months  naval  vessels  of  all  kinds  visit  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland  and  England,  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  they  hug  the  coast,  and  have  all  the  uninterrupted 
advantages  of  fine  weather,  clear  communications,  and  inter- 
national peace. 

All  that  applies  in  these  arguments  to  the  fleet  of  Britain 
does  so  in  double  degree  to  any  foreign  navy ;  for,  whichever  is 
chosen,  the  fleet  operating  from  the  Atlantic  side  must  be  in 
hostile  waters  farthest  away  from  its  bases,  and  therefore  any 
of  its  injured  vessels  must  be  in  great  danger. 

That  '  the  frontier  of  England  is  the  enemy's  coast-line  '  has 
always  been  accepted  as  a  standing  maxim  of  British  naval 
defence;  and,  if  it  be  true,  then  it  should  be  the  primary  duty 
of  our  fleet  to  watch  the  vessels  and  coasts  of  any  country  with 
which  strained  relations  might  arise  or  exist.  This  cannot 
possibly  be  done  if  we  are  to  believe  that  there  is  any  real  likeli- 
hood of  finding,  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  our  fleet  on  one  side  of 
the  British  Isles  and  the  enemy's  on  the  other.  The  idea  is, 
'  strategically  speaking,'  chimerical  in  the  extreme. 

With  regard  to  the  possible  uses  of  the  Canal  advanced  under 
the  second  claim,  we  have  to  assume  that  the  damaged  war- 
ships are  sufficiently  navigable  to  proceed  under  their  own  steam 
through  such  an  intricate  passage  as  any  canal  must  be,  and  to 
get  easily  over  the  sills  of  the  locks.  It  would  be  a  very  dangerous 
undertaking  to  tow  a  totally  helpless  warship  some  sixty  miles 
through  a  canal,  by  reason  of  the  risk  there  would  be  of  a  hawser 
snapping  and  the  ship  stranding.  Not  infrequently  a  full- 
powered  steamship  strands  in  the  wide  and  deep  Suez  Canal  or 
the  Kiel  Canal,  and  causes  great  delay  and  inconvenience  to  other 
traffic.  Only  in  the  month  of  August  the  s.s.  Palomases  stranded 
in  the  Kiel  Canal  and  swung  right  across  it,  blocking  it  for  four 
days  and  nights,  and  then  only  vessels  of  not  more  than  14J  feet 
draught  were  able  to  pass  through  a  cutting  temporarily  made 
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in  the  adjacent  bank.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  awful 
plight  of  a  fleet  following  in  the  wake  of  a  vessel  which  happens 
to  strand  in  the  Canal.  The  position  of  ducks  in  a  decoy  would 
be  favourable  in  comparison.  The  birds  could  at  least  turn 
round,  and  perhaps  get  out,  but  the  warship  could  not  do  so  by  any 
means,  the  obstruction  having  first  of  all  to  be  removed. 

So  far  as  '  England's  All  in  All '  is  concerned,  it  is  risked 
more  in  a  passage  through  a  canal  than  by  anything  else,  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  war  time  the  tendency  will  be  for 
vessels  to  hurry  through,  rather  than  to  move  with  slow  caution. 
Hence  the  risk  of  accident  would  be  greater  in  the  Mid- Scotland 
Canal  than  it  is  now  in  the  Suez  or  Kiel  Canal,  where  strandings 
not  infrequently  happen  in  the  piping  times  of  peace. 

The  proposal  to  have  repairing  basins  and  docks  '  near  Stir- 
ling '  or  in  Loch  Lomond  '  twenty-one  miles  out  of  gunfire,'  is 
certainly  ingenious  ;  but  these  advantages  will  cost  a  pretty  heavy 
sum  of  money  to  obtain.  The  cost  of  these  docks  and  basins  has 
never  been  estimated,  or,  if  estimated,  never  given.  But  if  they 
are  seriously  to  be  taken  into  account  as  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  Canal,  their  cost  should  be  included  in  the  total  for  the  scheme, 
which  will  then  work  out  at  a  considerably  larger  sum  than  the 
20,000,OOOZ.  now  generally  quoted  as  the  '  actual  cost  of  making 
the  Canal  and  locks.'  If  these  repairing  facilities  are  not  to  be 
counted,  then  surely  the  Canal  loses  more  than  half  its  strategical 
advantages — if  ever  it  had  any. 

There  is  another  feature  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  The 
Mid-Scotland  Canal,  if  made,  must  be  defended,  and  at  both 
entrances.  The  defence  in  the  Forth  may  shortly  be  adequate 
for  this  purpose,  especially  in  view  of  the  future  importance 
attached  to  Kosyth  as  a  naval  base.  The  Clyde,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  miserably  weak  in  defence.  There  are  at  most  but  two 
or  three  guns  of  small  calibre  in  the  new  fort  above  the  Cumbrae 
Islands.  The  submarine  mining  defence  was  recently  abolished, 
the  guardship  taken  away,  and  the  coastguard  battery  rendered 
obsolete ;  and  no  submarines  are  stationed  in  the  waters.  Alto- 
gether, a  considerable  outlay  would  be  necessary  to  secure  the 
defence  of  this  entrance  to  the  Canal,  and  the  cost  of  the  same 
should  be  included  in  the  scheme. 

When  these  constructional  items  are  added  together,  and  the 
expense  which  they  must  entail  is  duly  considered,  it  becomes 
obvious  that  to  justify  the  outlay,  the  use  of  the  Canal  must  be 
certain,  and  not  problematical.  Now,  the  entrance  to  a  canal 
is  as  immovable  as  a  rock  :  hence  to  be  of  use  to  the  lame 
ducks  of  a  fleet  a  naval  action  must  be  fought  as  near  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Canal  as  to  any  other  aid,  such  as  a  large  port, 
floating  dock,  or  dockyard.  If,  for  instance,  the  Tyne— with  the 
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splendid  repairing  facilities  of  Els  wick  Shipyard — or  a  floating 
dock,  be  as  near  (or  nearer)  the  scene  of  action  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Mid-Scotland  Canal,  it  is  clear  that  no  damaged  warship 
would  make  use  of  the  latter,  but  would  most  certainly  shape  her 
course  for  the  nearest  haven  of  rest.  If  our  naval  policy  be  properly 
carried  out,  naval  actions  will  be  fought  nowhere  near  the  en- 
trances to  the  Mid-Scotland  Canal ;  its  use,  therefore,  as  a  repair- 
ing station  becomes  an  absolute  speculation.  This  point  need  not 
be  laboured  much  further,  for  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  wise  to 
involve  the  nation  in  an  expenditure  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty 
millions  of  pounds,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  an  object  the  use  of 
which  is  altogether  an  uncertainty,  and,  if  all  is  right  with  our 
Navy,  will  never  be  required. 

Mr.  Haldane,  the  War  Minister,  appears  to  hold  a  similar 
view,  for  in  the  House  of  Commons  not  long  ago  he  expressed 
himself  as  follows  when  answering  a  question  about  this  Canal : 
*  The  expenditure  necessary  to  make  this  Canal  of  any  use  would 
be  enormously  out  of  proportion  to  the  value  to  be  got  from 
it.  That  is  the  conclusion  come  to  by  the  most  distinguished 
Admiralty  experts  who  have  investigated  the  matter.' 

Let  us  now  examine  the  Mid-Scotland  Canal  Scheme  from 
the  commercial  point  of  view.  It  is  argued  that  the  undertaking 
will,  when  constructed,  pay  its  way,  and,  whether  it  be  a  national 
or  private  undertaking,  will  prove  a  good  investment.  Various 
facts  and  figures  are  produced  to  substantiate  this  theory.  Earn- 
ings of  existing  canals  are  quoted.  The  favourable  votes  of  town 
councils  are  recorded,  and  the  doings  of  foreign  nations  are  freely 
mentioned,  to  act  as  a  kind  of  spur  to  British  enterprise.  It  is 
never  a  pleasant  task  to  freeze  an  inventor's  enthusiasm,  but  cold 
criticism  is  the  crystal  through  which  the  real  future  can  alone 
be  told ;  and  therefore  the  seer  who  would  aspire  to  accurate  pre- 
diction must  not  fear  inquisition  on  the  part  of  the  doubtful. 

In  the  first  place,  when  considering  a  commercial  enterprise, 
it  is  usual  to  inquire  the  cost  of  the  scheme.  In  this  case,  it  is 
difficult  from  the  figures  given  to  arrive  at  any  proper  computa- 
tion. The  cost  of  the  proposed  Canal  has  usually  been  given  at 
20,000,000/. ;  but  no  statement  has  been  made  as  to  what  items 
are  actually  included  in  this  estimate.  For  instance,  Sir  Charles 
Campbell  said  in  his  lecture  at  the  Boyal  United  Service  Institu- 
tion :  '  The  cost  has  been  roughly  estimated  at  20,000,OOOL  for 
a  36-foot  depth,  including  the  passage  from  Loch  Lomond  to 
Loch  Long,  and  one  21-foot  lock  at  exit  and  one  at  entrance/ 
Later  in  the  same  lecture  he  remarked  :  '  It  (the  construction 
of  the  Canal)  will  give  healthy  and  remunerative  employment  to 
tens  of  thousands  of  the  deserving  unemployed  for  nine  or  ten 
years  at  an  outlay  of  2, 000, GOO/,  per  annum.'  Now,  surely  if 
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'  tens  of  thousands  of  unemployed  are  to  be  paid  2 ,000,0002.  a 
year  for  ten  years,'  that  means  20,000,0002.  by  itself ;  or  the  full 
original  estimated  cost  of  the  Canal  will  go  in  the  payment  of 
labour,  with  nothing  allowed  for  the  cost  of  material  or  the  pro- 
vision of  plant  for  making  the  Canal,  which,  of  course,  is  absurd. 

Again,  Sir  Charles  Campbell  has  argued  that  if  the  Canal 
is  to  be  carried  out  by  private  enterprise  the  Government  should 
guarantee  3  per  cent,  interest  on  the  capital  expended  :  e.g. 
'  2,000,0002.  per  annum  for  nine  years,  or  4,000,0002.  per  annum 
for  four  and  a  half  years,  would  be  approximately  the  sum 
required,  and  allow  2,000,0002.  for  interest  and  contingencies 
during  construction.' 

It  would  thus  appear  that  financing  of  some  description  is 
thought  necessary  over  and  above  the  20,000,0002.  first  men- 
tioned. If  the  amount  of  the  guarantee  be  taken  into  account, 
it  means  a  total  addition  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  millions  to  the 
original  estimate  of  money  to  be  found  for  the  scheme,  and  so 
would  make  the  grand  total  to  be  required  somewhere  about 
36,000,0002.  or  40,000,0002.  Truly  a  most  colossal  undertaking  ! 
The  rate  of  interest  quoted,  viz.  3  per  cent.,  is  lower  than  that 
paid  on  any  portion  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  debenture 
stock,  and  when  the  number  of  first-class  securities  bearing 
interest  at  3J  to  4£  per  cent,  is  considered,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
many  investors  would  be  tempted  to  place  their  money  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Mid-Scotland  Canal  Scheme. 

Lately,  Mr.  Haldane  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 

There  was  no  prospect  of  those  commercially  interested  paying  more  than 
would  provide  for  its  upkeep.  They  were  not  in  any  way  near  providing 
for  interest  and  capital.  The  conclusion  was  clear,  when  the  Admiralty 
experts  came  to  inspect  the  matter,  that  the  money  would  be  enormously 
better  spent  in  other  directions. 

In  letters  to  the  newspapers  and  elsewhere,  reference  has  fre- 
quently been  made  to  the  working  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal, 
and  this  great  achievement  is  held  up  as  an  instance  and  profit- 
able example  that  might  be  followed  by  the  Mid-Scotland  Canal 
Scheme.  Let  us  at  once  acknowledge  that  the  Manchester  Ship 
Canal  provides  a  splendid  and  direct  outlet  to  the  sea  for  the  great 
trade  of  that  city,  and  reflects  the  highest  honour  and  credit  upon 
all  concerned  in  its  construction.  But  to  quote  the  Manchester 
Canal  as  a  commercial  success  seems  hardly  fortunate.  The 
original  capital  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  Company  is  stated 
(Stock  Exchange  Year  Book)  to  be  10J  millions,  whereas  Sir 
Charles  Campbell  in  his  lecture  stated  that  '  the  expenditure  on 
capital  account  has  been  nearly  17,000,0002.'— viz.  6J  millions 
more  than  originally  anticipated  !  It  may  be  of  interest  also  to 
mention  that  the  earnings  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  while 
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sufficient  to  meet  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  working,  &c.,  as 
also  to  pay  the  debenture  interest,  have  never  been  sufficient— 
at  least  not  for  ten  or  eleven  years— to  pay  any  interest  at  all  on 
the  ordinary  shares  or  preference  stock. 

Altogether,  it  would  seem  that  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal 
does  not  provide  a  very  good  example  for  those  who  seek  en- 
lightenment from  its  financial  aspects  for  application  to  the  Mid- 
Scotland  proposal.  It  is  doubtful,  moreover,  whether  the  volume 
of  trade  between  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  Scotland,  as  also  of 
that  commerce  passing  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Atlantic  and  vice 
versd,  would  equal  in  amount  the  trade  that  enters  and  leaves 
Manchester,  the  very  heart  of  the  great  manufacturing  and 
mineral  area  of  Lancashire  and  the  Midlands.  In  the  absence 
of  comparative  statistics ,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  source 
of  income  for  the  Scottish  Canal  ought  to  be  at  least  twice  or  three 
times  as  great  in  value  as  that  of  Manchester,  for  otherwise  the 
prospect  of  the  business  being  put  upon  a  paying  basis  is  remote 
indeed. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  publicity  has  been  given  to  what 
other  nations  are  doing — or  propose  to  do — in  the  matter  of 
canals ;  and  these  instances  are  quoted  as  proof  that  the  Mid- 
Scotland  Canal  is  required  and  would  succeed.  For  instance,  it 
has  been  said,  '  Canada  is  about  to  spend  at  least  20,000,OOOL 
on  a  project  to  connect  Lake  Huron  and  Montreal.'  At  the  time 
of  writing,  this  is  merely  a  project  and  nothing  more.  But  if  it 
were  a  fact  in  substance,  it  would  have  this  justification  in  that 
the  Canadian  inland  water  or  lake  trade  is  greater  than  all 
the  traffic  passing  through  the  Suez  Canal ;  which  is  a  good 
deal  more  than  can  be  prophesied  in  respect  of  the  Mid- 
Scotland  Canal.  Again,  it  has  been  stated  that  'America  is 
spending  gigantic  sums  on  the  ill-fated  (sic)  connection  between 
the  South  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.'  If  this  refers  to  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  comparison  is  most  inapt,  as  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  navigation  of  South  American  waters  and  Cape  Horn  are 
very  different  indeed  from  those  attending  the  rounding  of  Cape 
Wrath  and  the  North  of  Scotland,  or  the  passage  through  the 
English  Channel.  The  Panama  Canal  would  save,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  a  sea  voyage  of  about  10,000  miles,  while 
the  Mid-Scotland  Canal  would  but  effect  an  economy  of  400  or 
500  miles.  The  former  voyage  is  full  of  danger  for  small-powered 
craft,  while  the  other  is  not. 

Then  the  Corinth  Ship  Canal  of  Greece  has  been  quoted.  The 
illustration  is  unlucky.  The  Corinth  Canal  cost  about  three 
millions  to  make,  while  the  Mid-Scotland  Canal  would  take,  on 
the  most  modest  computation,  at  least  20,000  ,OOOL  Furthermore, 
the  Corinth  Canal  has  been  anything  but  a  commercial  success ; 
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indeed,  report  has  been  prevalent  that  it  is  for  sale  as  a  bankrupt 
concern. 

Sir  Charles  Campbell  has  himself  referred  to  other  works  pro- 
jected in  Bussia,  Italy,  and  France,  but  these  again,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  are  merely  projected,  and  in  no  way  to  be  accepted 
as  standing  examples  or  proofs  that  the  Mid- Scotland  Canal,  if 
made,  would  ever  be  financially  successful  or  useful.  Evidence  has 
been  publicly  given  to  show  that  the  project  of  the  Mid- Scotland 
Canal  has  sprung  from  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mercial community  of  Scotland  to  possess  such  a  waterway.  Lists 
have  been  published  carrying  the  official  declarations  of  some 
twenty-four  towns.  But  it  is  significant  that,  while  favourable 
opinions  come  from  far-away  centres  like  Chester,  Sligo,  Douglas, 
Isle  of  Man,  and  even  Whitby,  there  is  no  statement  from  any 
official  trading  source  of  Glasgow.  Indeed,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Glasgow  Chamber  of  Commerce  recently  refused  to  support 
officially  any  movement  in  favour  of  this  Canal.  It  may  be 
added  that  it  does  not  carry  much  weight  when  places  like  Portree 
in  the  Island  of  Skye,  and  Port  Ellen  in  the  Isle  of  Islay,  figure 
on  the  list  of  commercial  centres ;  for  it  is  common  knowledge 
that  both  places  are  mere  Highland  villages  of  about  800  inhabi- 
tants each.  The  support  of  the  Glasgow  Trades  House  alone 
would  be  more  convincing  than  a  hundred  such  villages. 

As  regards  the  statement  which  has  been  published  that  the 
Port  of  Greenock  has  expressed  itself  in  favour  of  the  proposed 
Canal,  one  should  read  carefully  the  minutes  of  the  directors  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  this  point  : 

The  Directors  of  the  Greenock  Chamber  of  Commerce  are  strongly  of 
opinion  that  the  existence  of  the  proposed  National  Ship  Canal  between  the 
Forth  and  the  Clyde  via  Loch  Lomond,  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
Port  of  Greenock  and  district,  and  while  quite  recognising  that  adequate 
commercial  traffic  might  not  be  forthcoming  to  make  such  a  canal  pay,  yet 
the  outlay  by  the  Government,  in  the  Directors'  opinion,  would  be  fully 
justified  as  forming  part  of  the  Scheme  of  National  Defence,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  passing  of  H.M.  ships  from  Rosyth  Naval  Base  to  the  ship- 
building yards  on  the  Clyde,  and  also  to  H.M.  torpedo  works  at  present  under 
construction  at  Greenock. 

On  the  face  of  it,  it  would  seem  that  the  authorities  of 
Greenock  looked  to  the  projected  Canal  to  benefit  their  town 
through  the  medium  of  the  torpedo  range  and  the  Navy  rather 
than  of  trade.  Never  were  City  Fathers  under  a  greater  delusion. 
Loch  Long  was  selected  as  a  torpedo  range  because  of  its  secluded 
and  undisturbed  waters,  and  Greenock  was  chosen  as  a  site  for 
a  torpedo  factory  by  reason  of  its  convenient  proximity  to  the 
torpedo  range  in  Loch  Long.  Under  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Camp- 
bell's scheme,  Loch  Long  would  be  turned  into  the  highway  of 
shipping  from  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  to  the  west,  as  also 
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from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Baltic.  It  is  clear  that  under  such 
circumstances  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  torpedo  range  to 
exist,  and  likewise  the  use  of  the  torpedo  factory  would  be  gone. 
By  the  advent  of  the  Mid-Scotland  Canal,  Greenock  would  lose 
— certainly  not  gain — any  advantage ;  and  the  opinion  officially 
expressed  and  quoted  merely  serves  to  show  the  cursory  study 
that  has  been  given  to  this  proposition  by  those  in  responsible 
positions. 

There  is  no  proper  evidence  to  show  that  the  large  or  leading 
commercial  centres  of  the  United  Kingdom  desire  this  Canal,  and 
without  such  universal  or  authoritative  opinion  no  assumption 
can  reasonably  be  urged  or  accepted  that  the  project  would  prove 
of  value  to  trade.  The  argument  that  the  Mid-Scotland 
Canal  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  country  because  it  would 
provide  '  remunerative  employment  to  tens  of  thousands  of  deserv- 
ing unemployed  for  nine  or  ten  years  at  an  outlay  of  2,000,000/. 
per  annum  '  is  quite  one  of  the  weakest  arguments  in  its  favour. 
Of  all  the  work  given  out  during  last  winter  by  distress  com- 
mittees, some  may  have  been  reported  as  having  been  carried  out 
satisfactorily ;  but  it  has  never  been  said  or  even  pretended  that 
such  was  done  economically.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  un- 
employed labour  is  quite  the  most  inefficient  and  extravagant  that 
can  be  utilised,  for  the  simple  reason  that  much  of  it  is  wholly 
unsuited  and  unaccustomed  to  the  task  it  is  set  to  do.  The  work 
of  the  London  unemployed  is  a  case  in  point.  There  the  Chief 
Officer,  in  his  report  to  the  Parks  and  Open  Spaces  Committee  of 
the  County  Council,  said  that  while  the  wages  paid  by  the  Central 
Body  to  the  unemployed,  working  in  the  London  parks  and  open 
spaces  during  the  winter  of  1908-9,  amounted  in  all  to  59,220/., 
the  assessed  value  to  the  London  County  Council  of  the  work 
performed  was  not  actually  greater  than  7800/.  Likewise,  the 
result  of  unemployed  labour  at  Palacerigg,  Glasgow,  is  com- 
mercially wasteful.  Let  it  be  said  at  once  that,  while  costly 
unproductiveness  may  be  tolerated  as  a  temporary  means  of  alle- 
viating acute  local  distress,  no  statesman,  surely,  could  belio 
unwise  as  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  application  of  such  a  system 
on  a  national  scale  for  the  relief  of  pauperism,  even  if  the  general 
unemployed  were  competent  to  construct  a  great  canal — which 
they  are  not. 

It  has  frequently  been  said  that  the  Mid-Scotland  Canal  would 
prove  locally  beneficial,  and  that  all  the  lairds  and  tenants  along 
the  route  would  profit  by  its  coming.  This  prophecy  is  certainly 
speculative,  and  the  bait  set  to  draw  the  landlords  could  hardly 
have  been  put  forward  at  a  more  unpropitious  time.  If  the 
Canal  brought  any  value  at  all  along  its  route,  it  would  do  so 
presumably  by  appreciating  land  values.  But  it  has  been 
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prominently  argued  lately — and  mainly  in  Government  circles— 
—that   '  unearned   increment/    which  is,  in  other  words,   the 
*  appreciation  of  land  values,'  is  a  fit  and  proper  form  of  wealth 
to  penalise  and  tax.       One  need  not  carry  investigation  far  to 
observe  that  if  an  agricultural  estate — and  all  estates  in  the 
Strathendrick  Valley  are    agricultural — were    to   appreciate    in 
value  by  reason  of  the  Canal,  such  increased  wealth  could  only 
be  realised  if  the  estate  were  sold.     It  is  open  to  question  whether 
the  landlords  of  Stirlingshire  would  see  much  benefit  in  market- 
ing their  homes.       If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  retained  their 
estates,  they  would  become  subject  to  increased  taxation  and 
excessive  death  duties.     On  the  whole  it  would  seem  that  the 
Mid-Scotland  Canal  offers  but  small  inducement  for  local  support. 
There  is  an  aspect  of  the  question  which,  though  well  fitted 
to  come  last  as  a  form  of  criticism,  is  by  no  means  least  in  im- 
portance to  Scotland.     The  Mid-Scotland  Canal  would  cut  right 
through    the    most    remantic    and    picturesque    district    of    the 
country,  and  would  turn  Loch  Lomond,  '  the  Queen  of  Scottish 
Lochs,'  into  a  sooty,  smoke-palled,  commercial  aqueduct.    There 
would  be  no  romance  or  beauty  left  where  the  eye  and  ear  were 
constantly  offended  by  the  sight  of  foreign  cargo  boats  or  the  sound 
of  shrieking  syrens.     Every  year  thousands  of  tourists  pour  into 
the  Trossachs  and  Loch  Lomond  district,  and  visit  Stirling  and 
the  Strathendrick  Valley,  to  gaze  on  the  natural  beauty  and 
ponder    over    the    historical    reminiscences    of    the    locality. 
But  with  the  awful  change  now  proposed  the  district  would 
be  rendered  hideous,  and  all  romance  would  vanish.     It  is  un- 
likely that  '  our  friends  '  would  continue  their  visits  under  such 
circumstances,  and  so  not  only  would  the  district  be  greatly  im- 
poverished, but  by  such  vandalism  against  nature  all  Scotland 
would  be  the  poorer. 

GRAHAM. 
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IN  THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  TOWER 

A.    MORNING    AT    THE   ALIENS   BOARD 


IT  is  a  morning  that  makes  one  conscious  of  the  joy  of  living. 
There  is  a  subtle  suggestion  of  autumn  in  the  air.  A  sudden 
burst  of  sunshine  transforms  the  aspect  of  the  grim  Tower  of 
London,  making  it  smile  where  once  it  frowned  so  darkly  ;  throw- 
ing its  forbidding  battlements  into  bold  relief.  Glad  to  live  !  But 
what  are  the  thoughts  of  this  crowd  of  immigrants  who,  in  the 
intervals  of  taking  in  their  new  and  strange  surroundings,  scruti- 
nise us  sheepishly  as  they  pass?  Are  they,  we  ask  ourselves,  glad 
to  live?  The  question  is  so  obviously  superfluous.  This  human 
flotsam  has  drifted  from  Eussia  and  Eoumania,  cast  up  upon 
these  shores  by  the  arbitrary  laws  and  inhuman  restrictions  of 
their  respective  countries ;  they  have  come  from  the  lands  of  intel- 
lectual darkness  and  religious  persecution  to  this  fair  island,  which, 
on  this  happy  morning,  seems  to  offer  them  a  smiling  face  of 
welcome.  At  this  immediate  moment  everything  in  life  appears 
passing  fair  to  us,  and  the  ceaseless  throb  of  the  traffic  seems 
but  an  answering  refrain.  Clerks,  messenger  boys,  policemen, 
loiterers,  the  folk  who  go  to  make  up  the  life  of  this  Metropolis, 
see  eye  to  eye  with  us  now.  Happy  sunshine ! 

But  gloom  reigns  in  the  hearts  of  these  storm-tossed  immi- 
grants, these  hapless  refugees.  At  last  they  have  reached  the  end 
of  their  journey,  after  the  perils  of  a  rough  voyage  in  the  steerage  of 
a  great  ship.  They  are  in  England,  it  is  true,  but,  as  yet,  the  land 
to  them  is  a  forbidden  one.  Sorted  out  at  Gravesend,  as  though 
they  were  so  many  bales  of  merchandise,  their  sense  of  isolation  is 
complete.  The  Immigration  Authorities,  invested  with  the  neces- 
sary powers  by  the  provisions  of  the  Aliens  Act,  have  forbidden  this 
little  party  to  enter  the  country  pending  an  explanation  as  to  their 
intentions  and  prospects  here.  Some  have  no  worldly  possessions 
save  the  clothes  they  stand  in  and  the  addresses  of  friends.  These 
sheets  of  soiled,  crumpled  paper  they  hold  tightly,  for  they  are  the 
connecting-links  between  the  present  and  the  future.  Without 
references  such  as  these  they  are  stranded  indeed.  Others  have 
the  necessary  five  pounds,  but  are  designated  physically  undesir- 
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able  ;  while  not  a  few  are  refugees  flying  from  religious  and  political 
persecution,  penniless,  living  upon  hope,  and  weary  of  being 
hounded  down  like  beasts  of  prey. 

The  party  makes  its  way  from  the  docks  in  charge  of  an  official 
of  the  Immigration  Board,  who  will  conduct  them  to  the  Court  of 
Appeal ;  an  officer  of  the  ship  also  accompanies  them.  In  his 
charge  will  ultimately  be  placed  those  immigrants  whom  the  Appeal 
Board  considers  to  be  detrimental  to  the  social  and  commercial  well- 
being  of  England.  The  majority  of  these  aliens  are  Israelites ; 
their  mien  and  their  physiognomy  proclaim  it.  Their  co-religion- 
ists are,  as  they  themselves  have  but  lately  been,  the  prey  of  the 
Kussian  pogromist,  the  butt  for  the  discontent  of  the  Koumanian 
peasant. 

Tossed  about  and  buffeted,  they  hope  to  find  a  harbour  here 
from  the  relentless  storms  of  life.  But  beneath  a  burden  that 
might  well  crush  less  dauntless  dispositions  they  bear  a  stout  heart , 
thinking,  amid  their  tribulations,  that  it  is  all  but  a  Divine  ordering 
of  events  and  destinies.  '  Why,'  they  argue  with  an  air  of  rever- 
ence, '  should  we  fly  in  the  face  of  the  Almighty?  *  They  might, 
had  they  possessed  the  wherewithal,  have  entered  England  free 
men  and  women,  by  making  for  a  legislative  loophole.  They  might 
have  travelled  second  class  and  defied  the  myrmidons  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  do  foreigners  of  far  less  spotless  reputation  than  the  band 
of  immigrants  which  now  precedes  us .  Their  fate  now  depends ,  in 
no  small  measure,  upon  the  passing  mood  of  the  Appeal  Board's 
Chairman,  and  in  the  attendance  of  witnesses  whose  efforts  to  assist 
the  Board  are  singularly  unappreciated. 

By  some  means  or  other  various  friends,  relatives,  and  prospec- 
tive employers  have  been  enabled  to  learn  of  the  sitting  of  the 
Board.  More  often  than  not  the  hour  at  which  the  Board  will 
meet  is  '  wrop  in  mystery,'  and  I  have  known  a  poor  labourer  lose 
a  whole  day's  work  inquiring  at  shipping  offices  and  other  likely 
places  as  to  the  hour  of  the  meeting.  He  is  usually  met  with  rebuffs 
at  every  turn,  and  treated  as  though  he  were  an  immigrant  himself 
instead  of  a  useful,  necessary  witness,  whose  evidence  is  of  as  much 
importance  to  the  Appeal  Board  as  to  the  alien.  I  have  seen  an 
aged  mother,  waiting  to  plead  for  her  alien  son,  standing  in  a  cold 
passage  for  a  whole  hour,  in  bitter  November  weather.  She 
might  have  been  a  log  of  wood  for  all  the  consideration  meted  out 
to  her  by  the  officials. 

The  immigrants  are  conducted  up  the  stone  staircase  of  a  set 
of  offices  in  Great  Tower  Street  and,  in  an  ante-room,  are  placed 
in  the  order  in  which  their  cases  are  to  be  heard.  The  Board  at 
length  arrives,  opening  the  proceedings  without  much  ado.  A 
Justice  of  the  Peace  usually  presides,  supported  by  two  of  the  ap- 
pointed members  of  the  Immigration  Board,  one  of  whom,  in  the 
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interests  of  the  larger  number  of  immigrants,  is  of  the  Jewish  faith. 
The  Board  has  the  assistance  of  the  solicitor,  who  takes  note  of  the 
proceedings— and,  on  rare  occasions,  takes  part  in  the  deliberations 
— the  Chief  Immigration  Officer,  his  subordinate,  and  an  inter- 
preter. 

'  A  "  baker's  dozen  "  '  replies  the  Immigration  Officer  to  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  number  of  cases.  Case  number  one  is  that  of  a 
Kusso- Jewish  tailor  twenty-five  years  of  age.  He  has  left  a  wife 
and  family  behind  him,  in  charge  of  his  wife's  people.  '  Why  did 
you  leave?  '  he  is  asked.  He  replies  that  he  was  prompted  to  come 
to  England  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  work.  He  certainly  could  not 
eke  out  a  living  at  his  trade  in  Eussia.  '  Don't  you  know  that  the 
tailoring  trade  is  in  a  bad  state  here?  '  inquires  the  Chairman, '  and 
that  the  current  Trade  Keturns  bear  out  my  statement?  '  The 
question  is  translated  from  English  into  Yiddish  by  a  none  too  accu- 
rate interpreter,  losing  much  of  its  essence  in  the  process.  The 
immigrant,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  replies  that  he  cannot  be 
expected  to  know  anything  about  Trade  Keturns.  He  has,  how- 
ever, a  letter  in  his  pocket  containing  an  offer  of  possible  employ- 
ment at  his  own  trade.  The  letter  is  produced  and  read,  the  pens 
of  the  Immigration  Committee  scratching  merrily  as  they  record 
the  facts  of  the  case.  Here,  then,  is  an  offer  of  employment.  '  But,' 
inquires  the  Chairman,  with  an  air  of  fatherly  concern,  'what 
about  the  wife  and  the  children?  '  '  The  man  will  send  for  them 
as  soon  as  he  has  saved  up  sufficient  money,'  the  interpreter  ex- 
plains. So  the  man,  with  his  offer  of  work,  will  be  self-support- 
ing, and  will  steer  clear  of  the  bogey  of  Immigration  officialdom- 
he  will  not,  in  other  words,  become  a  burden  on  the  rates.  It 
appears,  however,  that  on  the  occasion  of  an  official's  visit  the 
prospective  employer  was  out,  and  a  budget  of  information  had 
been  culled  from  casual  chat  with  the  tailor's  neighbours.  It  is 
reported  that  he  cannot  take  another  hand.  Neighbours  being 
generally  understood  to  be  more  conversant  with  a  man's  affairs 
than  the  individual  himself,  the  inference  is  obvious.  The  alien's 
case  begins  to  look  gloomy. 

Fortunately  it  happens  that  the  tailor,  learning  of  the  sitting 
of  the  Board,  has  attended  as  a  witness.  He  produces  business 
documents  and  rent  books  and  satisfies  the  Board  that  he  is 
sufficiently  well  established  to  be  hi  a  position  to  enlist  the  services 
of  the  appellant.  He  likewise  acquaints  the  Board  with  the  fact 
that  he  rents  the  whole  of  the  house  in  which  he  resides !  The 
Board  satisfies  itself  that  it  is  doing  the  right  thing  in  granting 
the  alien  leave  to  land,  under  conditions  which  are  explained  to 
the  master  tailor. 

The  next  is  a  case  upon  which  the  medical  officer  reports.  The 
alien,  a  widower,  who  followed  the  trade  of  a  butcher  in  Jassy,  has 
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come  to  London  to  join  his  son-in-law.  He  will  tell  of  the  recent 
agrarian  riots;  of  infuriated  peasantry  who,  with  the  deadly 
petroleum,  set  fire  to  many  a  Jewish  residence  in  the  Roumanian 
villages.  The  man  has  ten  pounds,  and  there  is  a  slight  sugges- 
tion of  trachoma  in  his  eyes,  which,  according  to  the  medical 
officer,  justifies  his  detention.  '  Are  you  quite  sure  it  is  tra- 
choma?' inquires  the  Jewish  member  of  the  Board.  '  Quite!  ' 
is  the  ready  reply.  It  would  appear  from  the  statement  of  a  dis- 
tinguished oculist  that  many  cases  in  London  and  New  York 
hitherto  treated  as  trachoma  were  nothing  more  serious  than  in- 
flammation of  the  eyes.  Errors  have  frequently  occurred  in 
diagnosing  trachoma,  but  the  hapless  alien  seldom  gets  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt.  The  Roumanian,  who  is  well  educated,  says  that 
his  son-in-law  will  keep  him  and  that  he  had  journeyed  to  England 
at  his  invitation.  The  son-in-law  corroborates  the  statement  and 
promises  to  take  the  necessary  precautions  by  placing  his  relative 
in  comparative  isolation  until  the  disease  shows  signs  of  abate- 
ment. 

Here,  again,  we  have  a  raven-haired  daughter  of  Israel  who  had 
braved  the  journey  from  Libau  in  order  to  join  a  married  sister 
who  has  been  here  six  years.  She  is  only  a  slip  of  a  girl,  barely 
nineteen.  '  Has  she  any  money?  '  The  girl  replies  through  the 
interpreter  that  she  has  five  rouble  notes,  having  spent  the  best 
part  of  her  savings  in  paying  for  her  passage  to  England.  She  i» 
going  to  her  sister,  she  explains,  and  produces  a  crumpled  paper 
from  beneath  her  bodice.  The  Chairman  looks  at  it  long  and 
earnestly,  and  is  obviously  perplexed.  His  colleagues  likewise 
essay  to  decipher  the  address ,  but  all  to  no  purpose .  Must  the  girl , 
then,  be  sent  back  again  overseas  because  of  a  piece  of  badly  exe- 
cuted caligraphy?  The  Inquiry  Officer  comes  to  the  rescue.  By 
some  means  or  other  he  has  ferreted  out  the  real  address,  and 
has  found  the  girl's  sister. "  The  latter  is  called  as  a  witness,  and 
expresses  her  willingness  to  receive  her  relative.  Their  meeting 
is  affecting  in  the  extreme.  But  it  appears  that  the  London  sister 
is  far  from  prosperous,  her  husband  finding  it  hard  to  keep  his 
head  above  water.  The  Russian  girl  has  no  prospect  of  imme- 
diate employment,  and  the  Board  is  not  satisfied  as  to  the  ability 
of  the  witness  to  maintain  her  until  she  earns  a  livelihood.  '  The 
appeal  of  this  immigrant  is  disallowed.'  The  girl  is  to  be  sent 
back  whence  she  came.  Her  sobs  are  heartrending.  These  two 
sisters  have  met  after  six  years ;  the  law  decides  that  sister  shall 
be  parted  from  sister  because,  forsooth,  immediate  employment 
is  not  forthcoming.  *  The  girl  must  be  sent  back !  '  The  sen- 
tence rings  in  one's  ears  like  the  knell  of  hope  abandoned. 

Next  we  hear  the  case  of  a  Russian  farm  labourer,  a  shock- 
headed  fellow  of  fine  physique,  attired  in  garments  of  thin  blue 
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material.  He  does  not  speak  Yiddish,  for  he  is  a  Lithuanian 
Christian.  '  What  was  his  salary  in  Russia?  '  '  Ten  shillings  a 
week  '  is  the  answer.  Out  of  that  ten  shillings  the  man  was  re- 
ported to  have  saved  the  51.  with  which  he  had  hoped  to  impress 
the  Board.  '  Are  you  quite  sure  you  saved  it?  '  Yes,  the  alien 
is  quite  sure.  The  man  fumbles  among  his  papers  for  some  ad- 
dress, and  as  he  does  so  an  envelope  with  an  English  postmark 
catches  the  Chairman's  eye.  The  letter  which  it  enclosed  also 
covered  a  remittance  of  51.,  the  actual  money  being  sent  by  a 
friend  in  London  to  facilitate  entry  into  England ! 

There  is,  as  can  be  well  imagined,  much  prevarication  on  the 
part  of  anxious  immigrants.  The  alien  will  stop  at  nothing  in 
order  to  gain  access  to  the  promised  land.  His  brief  spell  of  free- 
dom causes  him  to  sigh  for  the  comparatively  happy  life  of  a 
British  citizen ;  he  wishes  to  blot  out  the  past  and  to  start  life 
afresh  in  a  land  where  he  need  never  fear  for  his  life  and  property. 
But  sentiment  plays  no  part  in  the  decisions  of  the  Appeal  Board , 
which  plies  him  with  awkward  questions.  The  Board  sees  before 
it  a  travel-stained  individual  with  the  grime  of  days  upon  him, 
and  is  led  to  conclude  that  the  man  is  undesirable,  for  his  appear- 
ance proclaims  it.  Cleanliness  in  the  steerage  of  some  of  the 
Russian  boats  is  often,  perforce,  a  negligible  quantity. 

A  woman  with  two  robust  children,  who  fill  the  room  with 
shouts  of  gladness ;  the  mother,  who  has  been  crying  softly  to 
herself,  dries  her  tears  hurriedly  on  her  shawl  as  her  name  is  an- 
nounced. '  The  children,  a  boy  of  four  and  a  girl  of  six,  cling  to 
their  mother's  skirts  while  she  stands  before  the  Chairman.  *  Your 
name?  '  '  Chaya  Rubinovitz  !  '  '  Age?  '  '  Twenty-seven.'  '  And, 
pray,'  inquires  the  Chairman,  'why  did  you  leave  Russia?' 
The  question  is  one  that  comes  mechanically  to  the  interpreter's 
lips  as  he  translates  it.  The  woman,  it  transpired,  was  a  trans- 
migrant. She  intended  going  to  America  to  join  her  husband, 
who,  in  a  touching  letter,  begged  her  to  come  to  him  now  that  he 
was  able  to  provide  a  home  for  her.  There  are  lines  in  that  letter 
which  ring  in  my  ears  now.  They  told  the  story  of  a  bitter,  uphill 
fight  for  life  in  a  great  American  city ;  the  man  with  the  vision  of 
his  loved  ones  ever  before  him,  spurring  him  on  to  work,  work, 
work!  'And  now,  dear  wife,'  the  letter  concluded,  'I  have 
scraped  together  sufficient  to  pay  the  fares.  Come  soon,  and  we 
will  all  start  life  afresh.' 

He  would  blush,  were  one  to  suggest  it,  but  the  Chairman  is 
visibly  affected.  The  Shipping  Agent  offers  the  Board  an  assur- 
ance that  he  will  see  the  appellant  and  her  children  safely  on  the 
ship.  And  the  woman  departs  conveying  her  thanks  in  a  language 
which  the  Board  does  not  understand.  But  there  is  a  world  of 
gratitude  in  every  word  of  that  jargon  utterance.  The  woman's 
tears  start  afresh ;  but  now  they  are  tears  of  joy. 
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Of  touching  scenes  there  are  many.  A  son  will  welcome  an 
aged  mother  who  has  travelled  from  a  far-off  land  in  order  to  spend 
her  last  days  in  the  company  of  her  loved  ones.  '  Can  you  keep 
her?  '  the  son  is  asked.  *  Keep  her?  '  And  the  young  fellow 
answers  in  a  tone  that  shows  how  unnecessary  is  the  question. 
'  But  will  she  be  kept  off  the  rates.'  '  Certainly!  '  comes  the 
reply,  like  the  crack  of  a  whip.  The  mother  clings  tightly  to  her 
boy,  as  though  to  prevent  the  officials  ever  parting  them.  The 
witness  signs  a  declaration  satisfying  the  Board  that  their  require- 
ments will  be  carried  out.  Watch  the  old  woman's  wrinkled  face 
as  the  decision  is  conveyed  to  her.  What  an  exquisite  study  in 
expression.  '  My  boy,'  exclaims  the  old  woman,  as  she  seats 
herself  amongst  the  other  immigrants.  '  My  boy  is  taking  me 
home.'  There  is  moisture  evident  in  many  an  eye.  Home! 
Yes,  many  of  that  little  party  are  to  go  back  home.  But  '  home  ' 
to  them  signifies  Eussia,  whither  they  are  to  be  shipped  back  that 
very  night. 

The  majority  of  cases  are  interesting  from  several  standpoints ; 
particularly  would  they  prove  absorbing  to  the  student  of  human 
nature. 

What  could  be  more  pathetic  and  grotesque  than  the  recent 
case  of  an  elderly  couple  who  had  travelled  from  Eussia  in  order 
to  witness  the  marriage  of  their  son?  They  had  ten  guineas  in 
their  possession,  but  the  husband  was  said  to  be  suffering  from 
trachoma.  The  son,  a  London  cabinet-maker  in  a  fairly  good 
position,  naturally  desired  the  old  folks  to  participate  in  the  fes- 
tivities, and  went  so  far  as  to  assure  the  Board  that  he  would  be 
personally  responsible  for  the  return  of  his  parents  to  Eussia.  But 
the  Board  was  obdurate  and  rejected  the  man  on  medical  grounds. 
The  infusion  of  a  little  more  human  sympathy,  a  little  more 
commonsense,  into  the  deliberations  of  this  all-powerful  Board 
would  do  much  to  increase  its  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

Once  an  alien  is  rejected  by  the  Appeal  Board  his  case  is  hope- 
less ;  he  must  be  deported.  It  is  this,  of  several  aspects  of  the 
administration  of  the  Act,  which  has  claimed  the  particular  atten- 
tion of  the  Jewish  community,  whose  Board  of  Deputies  recently 
petitioned  the  Government  to  grant  a  rejected  alien  the  right  to 
appeal  in  a  Court  of  Justice  against  the  decision  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Appeal  Board.  It  is  felt  that  the  final  word  should  not  be 
permitted  to  rest  with  a  body  which,  it  is  not  unjustly  urged,  has 
had  no  judicial  training,  and  which,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  its 
members  are  frequently  interested  in  trades  to  which  appellants 
belong,  must  in  a  degree  be  prejudiced  against  an  alien.  The 
Board  of  Deputies  has  likewise  petitioned  for  greater  accuracy  on 
the  part  of  the  immigration  interpreters.  This  representative 
organisation  approached  the  Government  on  two  occasions,  sug- 
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gesting  modifications  in  the  administration  and  interpretation 
of  the  Act.  In  neither  case,  however — and  in  direct  contrast  to 
the  moderate  demands  and  conciliatory  attitude  of  this  Jewish 
body— was  the  official  reply  encouraging.  The  Secretary  of  State 
was,  he  wrote,  unable  to  induce  the  shipping  companies  which 
carried  immigrants  to  the  Port  of  London  to  combine  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  a  joint  receiving  house.  Much  has  hap- 
pened since  this  pronouncement.  The  Port  of  London  Bill  has 
been  passed  and  is  in  operation,  but  nothing  has  as  yet  been  done 
to  obviate  the  many  hardships  which  the  absence  of  receiving 
houses  for  immigrants  must  necessarily  occasion. 

Of  course ,  the  immigration  officials  have  a  good  deal  to  contend 
with,  for,  after  all,  they  are  only  human.  One  of  the  pitfalls  of 
the  Inquiry  Officer  is  the  inadequate  nature  of  the  addresses  of 
friends  and  relatives  supplied  by  the  aliens.  Foreign  writing 
and  quaint,  erratic  spelling  render  the  elucidation  of  some  ad- 
dresses a  particularly  difficult  task.  Then,  again,  there  have 
been  occasions  on  which  an  immigrant  has  furnished  a  fictitious 
address,  hoping  thereby  to  wriggle  out  of  the  meshes  of  the  Act. 
Quite  recently  a  stranded  Kussian  submitted  an  address  in  the 
Commercial  Koad,  Stepney,  which,  upon  inquiry,  proved  to  be  the 
headquarters  of  the  local  fire  brigade  ! 

It  would  be  unfair  to  question  the  sagacity  of  the  inquiry 
officers.  But  one  is  forcibly  struck  by  the  oft-recurring  fact  that 
by  far  the  greater  portion  of  their  investigations  is  devoted  to  the 
gathering  of  information  which  depreciates  the  value  of  a  witness 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Immigration  Board.  They  are  addicted  to  the 
habit  of  presenting  to  the  Board  one  side  only  of  the  picture. 
They  adduce,  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  only  those 
facts  which  do  not  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  alien's  friend  or 
relative,  and  which,  as  a  natural  consequence,  lessen  the  value  of 
the  evidence. 

Complaints  as  to  the  misinterpretation  of  evidence  are  fre- 
quent, but  they  seldom  appear  to  be  addressed  to  the  proper 
quarters.  At  times  the  Board — and  a  great  deal  depends  upon  its 
composition — will  blindly  rely  upon  the  interpreter.  He  cannot 
err !  On  other  occasions  a  Jewish  member  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  Jiidisch  patois  will  trip  up  this  official  neatly,  and  get  him  to 
repeat  the  Chairman's  question  in  a  correct  and  lucid  manner. 

Not  infrequently  the  interpreter  has  submitted  questions  to 
the  alien  '  off  his  own  bat ' — if  I  may  use  a  colloquialism — without 
any  instructions  from  the  Board  for  so  doing.  He  thereby  con- 
stitutes himself,  as  it  were,  a  fourth  member  sitting  in  judgment 
on  the  case,  instead  of  remaining  the  Board's  servant. 

One  other  serious  difficulty  appears  to  be  that  the  alien  has  no 
advocate.  Usually  a  most  respectable,  law-abiding  individual,  he 
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is  in  a  worse  plight  than  the  most  hardened  criminal,  for  he  cannot 
obtain  legal  assistance  in  pressing  his  claim  for  admission  to  these 
shores. 

There  is  much  in  the  operation  of  the  Aliens  Act  that  will 
provide  matter  for  reflection.  An  average  morning  at  the  London 
Appeal  Board — from  which,  by  the  way,  the  public  is  necessarily 
excluded — will  impress  one  with  the  seeming  inconsistencies  in  its 
administration.  The  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  decisions  of  the 
Board  is  one  of  its  besetting  sins,  of  which  it  would  be  possible  to 
cite  instances  indefinitely.  Cases  of  this  nature  occur  time  after 
time.  The  '  man  in  the  street '  reads  of  them  and  speaks  of 
'these  infernal  aliens.'  We,  who  know  so  much  of  the  inner 
working  of  the  Board,  who  know  all  that  there  is  to  know  of  its 
lighter  side,  and  of  its  silent  tragedies,  sometimes  look  upon  that 
little  office  in  Great  Tower  Street  as  the  starting-place  of  new 
lives.  And  we  know  it — alas  !  too  often — as  the  place  where 
hope  is  lost  for  ever ;  where  the  land  that  seemed  so  near  is 
carried  farther  and  farther  away ;  where  the  hoped-for  life  of 
freedom  in  a  free  country  is  not  destined  to  be  found.  It  is  all 
so  sad  to  contemplate,  and  our  hearts,  when  we  leave  that  tiny 
office,  are  often  too  full  for  words. 

GABRIEL  S.  COSTA. 
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THE   CENSORSHIP  OF  STAGE  PLAYS: 

ANOTHER    POINT   OF    VIEW 


WAS  it  not  J.  K.  Lowell,  or  possibly  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
who  remarked  in  one  of  his  essays  that  it  was  no  use  bothering 
about  original  ideas  in  these  days ;  that  no  raw  material  of  pro- 
duction, as  it  were,  had  been  added  by  the  centuries ;  that  we  are 
no  better  off  in  this  respect  than  Ecclesiastes  or  Montaigne,  and 
that  it  is  only  by  new  combinations  of  the  alphabet  that  anything 
resembling  novelty  can  be  acquired? 

Ever  since  August  our  ears  have  been  ringing  with  the 
babel  of  tongues,  each  struggling  to  be  heard  above  the  other, 
and  the  alphabetical  conjunction  on  the  subject  of  the  Censor- 
ship of  Stage  Plays  seems  inexhaustible.  The  technical  side 
of  the  question  has  been  thoroughly  sifted  in  this  Review 
by  Mr.  Bram  Stoker,  and  on  this  it  is  hardly  possible  to  throw 
a  more  searching  light.  When  we  read  the  three  hundred 
pages  of  the  Blue-book,  we  cannot  help  admiring  the  high 
intellectual  standard  of  both  questions  and  answers,  though 
the  ordinary  reader  may  be  tempted  to  exclaim  that  though 
'he's  anything  but  clever,  he  could  talk  like  that  for  ever.' 
Whatever  the  practical  result  of  the  inquiry,  the  artistic  value  is 
great,  and  the  Committee  showed  throughout  a  thorough  grasp 
of  the  question,  sometimes  real  brilliance,  and  very  rarely 
prejudice  or  partisanship.  But  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by 
the  complete  egotism  of  many  of  the  witnesses,  who 

Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to 
By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to. 

They  are  not  all  of  a  feather ;  there  is  the  timid  author,  con- 
tinually checked  by  the  shadow  of  the  Censorship ;  there  is  the 
secure  author,  who  writes  what  he  calls  conventional  plays ;  the 
various  tribes  of  actor  managers,  or  the  producer  of  musical 
comedy,  Napoleonically  secure,  who  does  not  concern  himself  with 
the  high  ideals  of  the  drama,  though  he  humorously  confesses  to 
having  ideals  of  his  own  :  there  are  the  Oxford  Professor,  the 
writer  of  advanced  drama,  and  the  manager  of  a  suburban  music- 
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hall.  They  enter  the  witness-box  with  a  firm  desire  to  be  public 
spirited,  and  a  certainty  that  they  are  about  to  contribute  to  the 
welfare  of  the  stage,  and  they  leave  the  witness-box  having 
merely  stated  their  own  grievances.  Mr.  Shaw,  at  all  events,  is 
conscientiously  selfish. 

CHAIRMAN  :  '  Might  it  not  be  better  for  the  manager  to  know 
before  the  play  is  produced  that  the  next  performance  will  not  be 
allowed,  rather  than  to  go  to  the  great  expense  of  staging  it,  only 
to  be  found  that  after  the  first  night  or  two  it  is  prosecuted  and 
condemned  ? ' 

ME.  SHAW  :  '  One  has  to  take  that  risk  at  present.' 
Though  we  are  sorry  we  have  been  deprived  of  Mr.  Shaw's 
written  memorandum,  in  which  Mr.  Shaw  would  sail  up  to  his 
own  realms  of  censure  and  defiance,  and  though  everyone  must 
regret  its  suppression,  still  this  loss  is  almost  made  up  for  by  his 
evidence  being  the  more  condensed,  and  therefore  the  more  vivid. 

Now  I  must  break  out  about  Blanco  Posnet,  and  for  ever 
after  be  silent.  The  Showing  Up  of  Blanco  Posnet  is  a  sermon, 
and  people  have  not  yet  learnt  to  take  a  sermon  from  the  stage ; 
they  take  it  from  the  Salvation  Army  at  street  corners,  but  they 
still  like  it  best  from  the  pulpit.  When  I  first  read  Blanco 
Posnet  (I  think  before  it  came  into  the  Censor's  hands,  and 
before  the  discussion  was  raised),  I  thought,  '  This  play  may  fail 
because  it  is  too  religious  for  the  theatre-going  public  '  :  it  never 
occurred  to  me  that  it  would  fail  because  it  was  too  blasphemous. 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  has  laid  his  scene  in  the  backwoods  of 
America ;  Blanco  Posnet  is  sentimental ;  he  is  caught  out  in 
a  good  action.  It  is  humiliating  to  him,  because  his  life 
has  been  given  up  to  a  conscientious  attempt  to  be  bad.  It 
is  humiliating  to  Boozy  Daniels,  to  the  rest,  and  also  to  the 
audience,  because  they  have  been  collecting  a  store  of  stones  to 
throw  at  Blanco  and  Feemy,  patting  themselves  on  the  back  and 
saying,  'Thank  Heaven!  I  am  not  as  Blanco  the  publican.' 
Then  comes  the  reversal  of  positions  :  Blanco  and  Feemy  can 
never  hold  up  their  heads  in  their  native  town,  they  have  lost 
their  meaning.  Blanco  shows  throughout  a  vigorous  faith  in  his 
Maker,  and  a  very  strong  perception  of  right  and  wrong;  yet 
Blanco  Posnet  was  banned  for  what,  to  my  mind,  is  the 
message  of  the  play,  which  is  found  in  the  substance  of  Blanco's 
speeches.  God  has  cheated  him  out  of  a  bad  action  into  a  good 
one,  and  has  '  shown  him  up  '  in  his  real  inclination  to  do  a 
generous  thing.  Blanco  is  painted  so  black  to  show  how  white 
he  can  be. 

Mr.  Archer  says  in  The  Nation  what  I  should  like  to  have 
said  :  '  In  the  last  analysis,  I  take  it,  the  play  is  an  affirmation 
on  Mr.  Shaw's  part  of  faith  in  the  ultimate  decency  of  human 
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nature,  in  the  unaccountable  fascination  which  the  Idea  of  Good 
exercises  over  the  human  will.' 

Over  and  over  again  since  it  has  been  given  (and  very  well 
given  by  the  Irish  players)  many  people  have  said ,  '  For  once  the 
Censor  is  right/  mistaking  the  means  for  the  end.  One  day  the 
public  will  have  the  opportunity  of  judging  it  given  at  its  best. 

In  connection  with  this  play  a  comparison  of  the  different 
methods  adopted  by  the  Censor  is  an  interesting  study.  Blanco 
Posnet  is  submitted  to  the  most  careful  scrutiny,  every  word 
and  every  sentence  is  weighed  in  fhe  balance,  and  in  many  cases 
found  wanting.  Then  there  was  a  play  called  The  Devil, 
described  by  the  Examiner  of  Plays  himself  as  a  lurid,  flamboyant 
piece  of  stage  business,  respecting  which  he  sent  a  telegram  after 
the  production,  owing  to  what  he  had  read  in  the  morning  papers. 
There  his  intervention  ended.  When  asked  by  the  Committee 
why  he  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  investigate  the  matter 
further,  the  answer  was  returned,  '  As  a  fact,  I  thought  the  piece 
would  shortly  be  withdrawn;  it  was  an  exceedingly  bad  piece.' 
Mr.  Bedford  relied  on  the  judgment  of  the  crowd  for  hissing  off 
a  play  which  he  had  passed  himself.  This  was  amply  justified  by 
the  fact  that  the  gallery  on  the  first  night  cried  out,  '  Where  is 
the  Censor?  '  and  that  very  soon  the  play  was  withdrawn.  This 
sheds  a  very  hopeful  light  on  the  belief  expressed  by  Mr.  Walkley 
and  Mr.  Chesterton  in  the  fundamental  good  sense  and  the  normal 
judgment  of  a  mass  of  Englishmen.  The  case  is  put  clearly  by 
Mr.  Courtney  : 

If  you  suddenly  grant  freedom,  there  is  sure  to  be  an  anxious  time  of 
vacillation,  but  public  opinion  will  soon  settle  down  as  the  last  and  most 
formidable  judge  of  all  these  things,  and  will  ensure  that  responsibility 
should  be  exercised  both  by  the  author  and  by  the  theatrical  manager. 

In  the  report  itself  we  find  the  words  :  '  With  dramas  of  a 
certain  class  it  is  only  after  the  performance ,  and  by  reference  to 
their  effect  upon  the  audience,  that  a  final  opinion  as  to  their 
propriety  can  be  reached.'  In  other  words,  the  nation  shall 
decide  where  Art  shall  go,  not  Art  or  artists  where  the  nation 
shall  go. 

Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke  begged  Mr.  Zangwill  to  write  a 
play  with  the  Censor  as  the  chief  character,  or,  as  was  suggested, 
as  the  Vice  in  an  Old  Morality.  This,  no  doubt,  would  be  a 
remarkable  drama ;  but  think  what  an  extraordinarily  interesting 
play  the  '  Proceedings  of  the  Joint  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Stage  Plays  Censor- 
ship '  would  make,  if  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Doctor's 
Dilemma.  In  these  days  of  plays  of  individualities,  what  a  high 
level  of  dramatic  reality  would  be  sustained.  As  many  as  possible 
of  the  actor-managers  would  play  their  own  parts,  it  is  to  be 
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hoped ;  perhaps  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  might  consent  to  play  his  own 
part.  Polonius  did  once  enact  Julius  Csesar  (he  was  killed  in  the 
Capitol) ,  and  he  a  Peer  !  Think  of  the  lofty  scene ,  the  vast  round 
table,  the  scratching  of  reporters'  pens,  the  haggard  witness, 
cornered  by  the  Machiavellian  lawyer,  or  pleasantly  bewildered 
by  an  exquisite  examination  from  a  courteous  Peer ;  and  then 
perhaps  there  might  be  a  front  scene  or  two  outside  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  specialists,  as  in  the  Doctor's  Dilemma,  grouped 
together,  and  confident  that  only  their  own  branch  of  learning 
could  meet  the  case. 

Many  derisive  remarks  have  been  made  upon  the  Keport  of 
the  Committee.  Extremists  on  either  side  have  been  ready  to 
carp  and  criticise,  and  have  pronounced  it  merely  a  compromise. 
But  it  is  more  than  common  compromise — it  is  remarkable  com- 
promise. To  begin  with,  here  is  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  two 
Houses — five  members  being  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons 
and  five  by  the  House  of  Lords.  Of  the  five  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  three  belonged  to  the  Liberal  Party,  one  to 
the  Conservative  Party,  and  one  to  the  Irish  Party;  there  was 
indeed  '  an  assembly  of  uncertain  fellows  meeting  under  certain 
circumstances,'  and  it  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
representatives  of  the  House  of  Lords  were  all  of  them  inclined 
to  the  same  type  of  drama ;  yet  a  body  so  heterogeneous  produces 
a  report  signed  by  each  of  its  members.  Surely  an  unusual 
unanimity  for  such  men,  accustomed  to  the  discussion  and  con- 
sideration of  vexed  and  highly  debatable  social  and  philosophical 
questions. 

The  Blue-book  shows  that  the  original  draft  of  the  report  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel  to  his  colleagues,  and  prac- 
tically accepted  by  them ;  and  instead  of  objecting  to  his  work  as 
being  a  mere  compromise,  I  think  he  should  be  congratulated  upon 
a  masterly  achievement.  If  nothing  else  were  to  happen,  one  of 
the  great  merits  of  this  report,  were  it  brought  into  law,  would 
be  that  the  existing  theatres  could  be  run  exactly  as  they  are  at 
the  present  day.  They  need  have  no  fear,  therefore  ;  at  the  same 
time,  should  anyone  choose  to  inaugurate  such  a  movement  as 
the  Court  Theatre  of  a  few  years  ago,  and  produce  plays  by  such 
men  as  Granville  Barker,  Bernard  Shaw,  and  others,  he  will  be 
at  liberty  to  do  so  at  his  own  risk.  For  those  who  prefer  the 
present  nursing  policy  the  future  need  have  no  terrors.  To  those 
who  prefer  experiments  the  future  holds  out  at  all  events  some 
intellectual  excitement,  even  if  it  may  entail  a  certain  amount  of 
risk. 

But  to  return  to  our  imagined  play  of  the  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee. It  would  take  as  many  nights  as  there  were  days  of  the 
hearing,  or  even  more,  and  a  play  of  a  fortnight  would  hardly 
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suit  the  present  English  audience,  though  in  Sicily,  where  the 
drama  is  free  and  managed  for  the  most  part  by  the  peasants, 
there  are  theatres  of  marionettes,  where  the  play  goes  on  for 
three  months  in  an  unbroken  story. 

Mr.  Festing  Jones  tells  us,  in  his  Diversions  in  Sicily,  that 
he  went  to  a  performance  and,  finding  the  house  quite  empty,  he 
condoled  with  the  young  man  at  the  door.  The  young  man 
answered,  '  There  is  no  one  here,  but  do  you  know  why?  It  is 
because  to-night  will  die  Guido  Santo,  a  marionette.  They  can- 
not bear  to  see  his  end.  But  it  is  the  last  night,  and  to-morrow 
they  will  come  because  the  story  will  begin  once  again.* 

People  will  go  to  a  play  because  they  want  to  laugh  or  cry,  or 
to  see  a  fine  sight,  and  sometimes — but  this  is  rare  in  England — 
because  they  want  to  see  fine  acting.  Shakespeare  combines  the 
possibilities  of  all  these,  therefore  the  public  flock  wherever  he 
is  well  given,  because  they  will  be  satisfied  in  each  of  their 
particular  desires.  Not  so  with  Ibsen,  from  whom  they  will 
turn  because  they  are  afraid  they  will  be  harrowed  without 
being  satisfied;  they  will  go  away  unhappy,  feeling  that 
some  ideas  have  been  destroyed  in  them  and  no  new  ideas 
given,  at  least  none  that  they  can  possibly  follow.  They  may 
have  seen  good  acting,  they  may  have  realised  the  greatness  of  the 
work,  but  it  is  not  enough.  They  decide  for  the  future  reverently 
to  relegate  Ibsen  to  the  bookshelf. 

It  is  yet  another  testimony  to  the  sound  and  healthy  judgment 
of  the  mass  of  Englishmen  that  they  can  bear  to  see  life  steadily, 
and  see  it  whole  without  flinching  as  in  the  case  of  many  of  the 
modern  Dramas  of  Ideas,  while  they  will  turn  from  the  morbid 
imaginings  of  Ibsen.  However  remarkable  may  have  been  the 
views  expressed  by  the  Examiner  of  Plays  in  1892  on  Ibsen,  his 
observations  on  the  inadvisability  of  producing  such  plays  are  at 
least  sound. 

Mr.  Chesterton  says  he  speaks  as  the  man  in  the  gallery,  as 
one  ignorant  and  unbiassed.  One  does  not  need  to  penetrate 
far  into  the  easy  genialities  of  his  evidence  to  see  that 
he  has  come  nearer  to  the  plain  truth  than  he  likes  in  saying 
'  /  do  not  understand  how  the  manager  comes  into  the  discussion. 
I  thought  we  were  met  together  to  discuss  the  good  and  happiness 
of  the  English  people.'  It  would  be  so  much  simpler  if  each 
manager  and  author  could  feel  a  little  of  this  idealism;  instead, 
the  manager  fills  his  mind  with  gloomy  forebodings  of  his 
own  losses,  and  the  author  with  bitter  reflections  on  his  still 
unwritten  and,  as  he  feels,  smothered  works.  For  one  who  has 
all  the  freedom  of  ignorance  and  no  responsibilities,  only  a  certain 
desire  to  see  the  same  liberty  given  to  the  drama  as  to  music  or 
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painting,  it  is  perhaps  easy  to  idealise,  and  no  one  covets  '  the 
desolate  freedom  of  the  wild  ass.' 

But  turn  to  the  evidence  of  Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  who 
gives  us  not  only  the  idealism  but  also  the  solution  : 

(3910)  I  take  a  hopeful  view  of  the  future  of  the  drama.     I  think  that 
more  and  more  it  is  gaining  the  keen  interest  of  highly  intellectual  and  able 
people. 

(3911)  I  should  rather  like  to  get  your  interpretation  of  the  word  '  ad- 
vanced.'    When  you  say  that  you  are  optimistic  of  the  future  of  the  drama, 
do  you  mean  the  freakish,  cliquish  drama,  or  merely  that  there  is  a  tendency 
to  deal  with  the  drama  in  a  broader  way  ? — I  mean  that  it  tends  more  to  become 
a  serious  art ;  that  is  to  say,  a  serious  and  to  some  extent  a  noble  criticism  of 
life.     It  becomes  less  frivolous  and  more  concerned  with  truth. 

(3912)  In  your  opinion,  in  fact,  an  art  which  deals  seriously  and,  as  you 
say,  truthfully,  with  life,  is  not  necessarily  to  be  condemned  as  the  act  of  a 
clique,  as  I  understand  you  ? — Decidedly  not. 

Professor  Gilbert  Murray  proceeds  to  say  that  the  authors  are, 
broadly  speaking,  on  one  side  and  the  managers  on  the  other.  In 
this  he  sees  a  division  and  splitting  up — naturally  a  bad  thing 
for  art.  He  suggests  that  there  should  be  an  examiner  of  plays 
merely  to  see  whether  a  play  breaks  a  law,  an  examiner  who  is  not 
to  use  his  own  ideas  of  right  or  wrong,  or  his  critical  power.  Then 
the  manager  can  either  brave  the  law  and  produce  the  play,  or 
else  abandon  it ;  but  he  never  need  apply  unless  he  is  in  grave 
doubt. 

This  is  a  scheme  which  has  been  proposed  and  put  forward 
by  the  Committee,  and  it  is  practically  liberty — and  the  Censor 
will  gradually  fall  into  disuse  from  rust  : 

(3915)  Do  you  think  that  a  freer  and  wider  system  would  tend  rather  to 
open  the  door  to  the  serious  play  and  give  it  wider  scope  than  at  present  ? — 
Professor  Gilbert  Murray  :  — I  do.    I  think  that  the  more  the  drama  becomes  a 
serious  art,  with  good  men  devoting  themselves  to  it  and  doing  their  best  work, 
the  less  there  will  be  of  trivialities  and  frivolity. 

(3916)  You  think  that  the  frivolous  and  trivial  play  would  be,  as  it  were, 
pushed  out  by  a  process  of  natural  selection  ? — That  is  my  impression — that 
as  the  thing  gets  more  serious  as  a  whole,  the  more  objectionable  type  of  play 
would  draw  less  and  less. 

Over  and  over  again  in  the  evidence  the  natural  question  has 
been  raised  as  to  whether  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  control  would 
not  let  in  a  flood  of  objectionable  matter,  and  the  point  has  been 
thoroughly  emphasised  that  this  would  not  happen,  if  only  for 
the  expediency  of  the  manager.  '  What  we  call  a  blue  play,'  says 
Mr.  Cecil  Ealeigh,  '  never  pays.'  Sir  Arthur  Pinero  says,  '  Even 
if  managers  wished  to  produce  such  plays,  the  pursuit  would  be 
as  unremunerative  as  it  is  dangerous.  The  public  which  would 
accept  such  productions  could  not  possibly  be  assembled  in 
paying  numbers.' 

Mr.  Hall  Caine  came  prepared  to  give  evidence  in  favour  of 
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the  Censor,  but  was  converted  by  the  arguments  of  the  Censor's 
supporters.  This  is  startling,  and  perhaps  more  impressively  so 
when  left  as  a  plain  statement.  But  the  same  witness  makes  an 
interesting  point  on  the  Censorship,  which  is  also  touched  on  by 
Sir  William  Gilbert,  when  he  says  that  the  utility  of  the  Censor 
is  greatly  limited  by  his  being  not  an  Examiner  of  Plays,  but  of 
manuscripts.  He  explains  that  in  a  play  there  are  three  collabo- 
rators— author,  actor,  and  audience — each  of  whom  contributes 
something,  and  that  the  moral  test  of  a  play  begins  with  its 
rehearsal  and  ends  with  its  production.  Mr.  Zangwill  is  the  most 
emphatic  witness  against  the  Censorship :  he  accuses  it  of 
protecting  objectionable  matter  on  the  stage,  saying  that  the 
more  a  manager  is  inclined  to  introduce  such  matter,  the  more 
frantically  he  will  cry  out  for  a  Censorship. 

Mr.  Bedford  has  nothing  to  gain  :  he  has  a  cruel  task,  fighting 
his  own  artistic  sense,  haunted  by  the  shade  of  Mr.  Pigott.  He 
says,  '  I  am  not  a  critic.'  Whose  fault  is  that?  If  he  were  not  the 
Censor,  he  would  be  an  excellent  critic,  and  few  men  are  as  well 
qualified  to  fill  the  post  of  dramatic  critic.  Mr.  Hall  Caine  even 
described  Mr.  Bedford  as  '  too  good  for  his  job,'  putting  forward 
especially  the  licensing  of  his  Christian,  and  attributed  the 
occasional  '  inconsistencies  '  of  the  Censor  to  the  fault  of  the 
theory  of  the  office  rather  than  to  any  error  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Bedford.  No  one  is  qualified  for  the  post  of  Censor.  An  im- 
portant witness  was  asked,  '  Would  you  stop  these  vulgarities?  ' 
'  I  said  I  would  if  I  were  Censor,'  he  answered;  that  shows  the 
absurdity  of  any  particular  individual  as  Censor.  It  is  possible 
to  give  an  opinion  as  to  whether  a  play  is  fit  to  make  money,  or 
whether  it  has  literary  merit — no  one  but  the  public  can  judge  of 
its  fitness.  If  it  were  put  into  the  hands  of  five  or  six — as  has 
been  suggested — each  person  would  have  his  own  point  of  view, 
his  own  particular  conscience,  and  his  own  scruples. 

Throughout  the  report  there  runs  a  good  deal  of  gentle 
ridicule  of  the  fallibility  and  capriciousness  of  the  Censor — why 
he  has  let  that  play  pass  and  stopped  this.  But  one  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  real  dangers  of  such  an  institution ;  one  has  only 
to  examine  the  statements  of  the  witnesses  to  see  that  the  Censor 
by  no  means  forbids  vice  on  the  stage — the  Censor  only  insists 
that  it  shall  be  made  attractive.  There  is  hardly  a  melodrama 
licensed  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  that  has  not  its  fill 
of  such  attractive  vice,  which  indeed  ends  with  virtue 
triumphant  in  the  shape  of  impossible  and  fictitious  re- 
tribution falling  on  the  wicked.  It  is  these  plays,  to 
use  Sir  William  Gilbert's  homely  simile,  that  cover  up  the 
jam  with  the  powder,  instead  of  the  powder  with  the  jam. 
It  is  not  the  subject  that  matters,  but  only  the  way  in  which  the 
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subject  is  treated.  One  of  the  witnesses  spoke  of  a  play  about 
which  he  went  to  see  the  officials  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  These 
are  his  words  :  '  I  said,  "  The  play  is  not  immoral,"  and  they  said, 
'  Yes,  it  is. "  I  said,  ' '  The  play  is  only  immoral  or  moral  in  so  far 
as  its  tendency  is  moral  or  immoral ' ' ;  and  I  was  told  that  the 
subject  would  be  unacceptable,  but  if  it  could  be  made  more  comic 
it  would  pass.'  You  may  write  a  play  about  vice  and  it  will  be 
accepted,  but  if  you  attempt  to  show  the  penalties  of  that  par- 
ticular vice,  there  is  no  hope  that  the  play  will  be  accepted.  The 
disease  is  permitted — its  diagnosis  is  forbidden.  It  is  because 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  tried  to  face  the  question  he  raised  himself  in 
Mrs.  Warren's  Profession,  that  the  play  was  promptly  censored. 
This  is  all  emphasised  in  Mr.  Zangwill's  evidence,  and  summed 
up  in  the  following  sentence  :  '  You  may  mean  something,  but 
you  must  say  something  else. ' 

It  has  been  stated  that  there  is  a  certain  '  stage  society  audi- 
ence '  who  take  things  from  a  different  point  of  view,  who  expect 
the  fare  that  is  put  before  them,  and  are  grouped  together  for  a 
special  purpose.  But  this  is  only  a  handful  who  go  to  find  an 
intellectual  feast,  as  they  might  go  to  the  reading-room  of  the 
British  Museum.  The  general  public  must  be  given  more,  and 
when  Blackwood's  asserts  that  '  Mr.  Barker  has  had  the  courage 
to  suppress  the  vulgar  scenery  which  for  many  years  has  been  the 
curse  of  our  theatre,'  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Mr.  Barker 
was  also  the  producer  of  Prunella,  a  play  exquisitely  staged. 
No  management  can  continue  to  cater  for  epicures  in  dowdiness. 
There  are  managers,  of  whom  Mr.  Trench  has  lately  joined  the 
small,  quiet  procession,  who  have  made  financial  consideration 
their  second  thought.  This  note  is  struck  by  Mr.  Archer  in  his 
evidence,  when  he  said  : 

The  real  progress  of  art  lies  in  the  hands  of  managers  who  have  not  big 
long-run  theatres,  but  in  one  way  or  another,  often  at  considerable  pecuniary 
sacrifice,  and  always  at  the  cost  of  very  great  and  arduous  labour,  have  pro- 
duced plays  which  do  not  appeal  to  the  long-run  public.  They  give  only  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  performances,  and  those  managers  are  the 
ones  who  are  hampered  by  the  Censorship. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  this  inquiry  that  the 
same  witness,  who  remains  a  vehement  opponent  of  the  Censor- 
ship, was  the  only  witness  at  the  inquiry  of  1892  who  opposed  the 
office.  Incidentally,  this  shows  how  rapidly  public  opinion  does 
sometimes  mature  in  England.  Mr.  William  Archer  has  for 
some  years  been  waging  war  against  the  Censorship,  and  he 
certainly  may  be  congratulated  by  all  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  abolition  of  this  antiquated  office,  and  the  success  of  the 
movement  of  which  he  has  been  the  pioneer. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  inquiry  a  striking  effect  was  made 
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by  the  evidence  of  the  Bishop  of  South wark.  It  must  have  seemed 
natural  that  many  of  the  witnesses  should  speak  against  the  Censor 
— managers  of  stage  societies  who  wished  to  produce  advanced 
plays,  or  playwrights  whose  best  works  were  to  be  nipped  in  the 
bud ;  but  an  absolutely  independent  and  extraneous  witness  like 
this  was  bound  to  leave  his  mark. 

In  the  words  of  the  recommendation  itself,  the  *  effect  of  the 
Censorship  can  hardly  fail  to  be  to  coerce  into  conformity  with 
the  conventional  standard  of  the  day  dramatists  who  may  be  seek- 
ing to  amend  men.'  This  point  is  treated  by  Mr.  Barrie,  who 
says  that  authors  who  are  not  necessarily  more  original ,  but  more 
unconventional — more  '  immoral,'  as  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  would 
say  (I  suppose  he  meant  unmoral) — are  at  once  regarded  as  dark 
characters.  Some  of  the  witnesses  who  spoke  for  the  Censorship 
did  not  try  to  get  round  this  point,  but  declared  that  the  stage  was 
no  pulpit  and  no  place  for  the  discussion  of  moral  or  social 
problems;  no  doubt,  many  agreed  that  the  'light,  bright  and 
amusing  drama  '  of  Mr.  George  Edwardes  was  its  proper  function. 
But  while  speaking  of  this  '  coercing  into  conventionality  '  we 
should  do  well  to  pay  heed  to  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Galsworthy  : 

You  will  not  find  a  single  dramatic  author  of  the  same  class  as,  in  fiction, 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Scott,  Meredith,  Eliot,  the  Brontes,  Jane  Austen, 
Trollope,  Gissing,  Stevenson,  nor  in  poetry  of  the  same  class  as  Keats,  Words- 
worth, Shelley,  Byron,  Browning,  the  Rossettis,  Swinburne,  Morris,  nor  in 
belles  lettres  of  the  same  class  as  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Morris,  Pater,  Symonds, 
Stevenson,  and  Samuel  Butler. 

This  is  indisputably  true  :  even  the  omission  of  the  names  of  Lord 
Tennyson  and  Lord  Lytton,  noticed  by  Mr.  George  Alexander, 
does  not  greatly  alter  the  case.  Can  even  the  warmest  advocates 
of  the  Censor  be  satisfied  with  this? 

Mr.  Walkley  said  that  he  had  no  great  belief  in  Committees, 
because  they  always  'go  for  compromise.'  This  Committee  has 
fulfilled  his  prediction,  but  it  is  a  splendid  compromise.  If  any 
single  person  must  have  credit  more  than  the  others  it  is  Professor 
Gilbert  Murray,  who  is  practically  responsible  for  the  recom- 
mendation ;  there  is  little  of  the  inevitableness  of  the  Greek 
catastrophe  that  one  would  expect  from  a  man  whose  life-work  has 
been  spent  in  the  study  of  the  Greek  drama.  Let  not  this  year's 
Blue-book  be  relegated  to  the  dust-heap,  or  merely  looked  on  as 
a  pleasant  reference  book  of  wit  and  epigram ;  let  it  become  part 
of  the  living  law.  One  who  spoke  in  favour  of  the  Censor  allowed 
that  in  an  ideal  state  of  things  there  need  be  no  Censorship.  This 
is  the  first  step  towards  the  realisation  of  that  ideal  state. 

VIOLA  TREE. 
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THE  ITO  LEGEND 

PERSONAL    RECOLLECTIONS   OF  PRINCE  ITO 


IT  is  difficult  now  to  recall  the  views  held  by  the  world  at  large 
with  regard  to  Japan  twenty  years  ago;  still  more  difficult  to 
say  what  people  thought  of  a  man  who  took  up  an  appointment 
under  the  Japanese  Government,  for  indeed  they  were  not  very 
clear  what  manner  of  thing  that  was,  nor  how  far  it  was  associated 
with  or  dissociated  from  China.  There  was  some  vague  knowledge 
of  what  was  afoot  in  the  country ;  a  few  of  the  clever  ones  knew 
that  among  other  changes  in  the  old  order,  changes  caustically 
described  as  '  apeing  the  ways  of  the  West,'  a  constitution  was 
being  prepared ;  but  the  information  they  imparted  was  received 
by  some  with  amused  indifference ;  by  others,  who  found  in  it  a 
useful  topic  for  dinner  conversation,  it  was  described  as  '  so  very 
interesting.'  A  few  only  took  the  matter  seriously ;  but  these  had 
met  some  of  those  highly  intelligent  young  men  who  were  at  that 
time  invading  the  country,  ever  asking  questions,  seeking  explana- 
tions of  our  manners  and  customs — often  difficult  enough  to  account 
for  satisfactorily — and  who  left,  in  token  of  gratitude  for  informa- 
tion received,  a  pair  of  Samurai  swords  of  exquisite  workmanship, 
and  of  temper  as  fine  as  their  own,  with  the  laughing  apology 
'  No  use  now/  The  trail  of  these  busy  inquisitors  can  be  traced 
through  the  land  by  their  legacies  of  steel.  For  those  who  had 
been  so  initiated  the  matter  appeared  of  serious  moment  :  it  was< 
the  sign  of  the  '  man's  hand  '  upon  the  horizon  of  the  East,  and 
speculation  was  rife  among  them  whether  it  was  a  portent  of 
good  or  evil.  Not  so  very  many  years  before,  Miss  Harriet 
Martineau  had  begged  the  Kev.  Sydney  Smith  to  use  his  influence 
with  Ministers  to  do  to  this  little  upstarting  country  what  in 
that  estimable  lady's  opinion  ought  to  have  been  then  already 
done  with  China — annex  it.  If  this  counsel  of  perfection  had 
only  been  adopted  in  the  case  of  that  ancient  empire,  what  a 
world  of  trouble  an  obstinate  Ministry  would  have  been  spared ! 
Now,  here  was  another  nation  springing  into  existence — she 
recked  little  of  the  '  ages  eternal '  of  the  imperial  dynasty — let 
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Ministers  be  wise  in  time  in  this  case,  and  take  heed  to  her  warn- 
ing. Another  '  John  Company '  could  easily  be  called  into 
being,  and  all  would  be  well.  Not  a  little  of  the  vagueness  of 
the  ideas  which  inspired  these  counsels  lingered,  even  in  1887, 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  were  so  far  on  the  way  of  knowledge 
as  to  appreciate  the  fact  of  Japan's  existence. 

Equally  difficult  is  it  to  call  clearly  to  one's  memory  the 
attitude  of  the  Europeans  in  Japan  itself  at  that  time.  On  the  one 
hand,  one's  enthusiasms  for  the  beautiful  with  which  life  in  the 
country  was  surrounded  were  damped  by  those  who  vainly  regretted 
les  fleurs  d'antan.  On  the  other  hand,  one's  intense  sympathy 
for  the  Japan  as  she  was  then,  the  Japan  who  seemed  to  be  crying 
from  her  every  house-top — '  Is  it  nothing  to  you  who  pass  by  ?  ' , 
was  set  down  as  unpatriotism ;  for  in  those  days  the  '  revision  ' 
of  the  treaties,  which  meant  the  abolition  of  consular  jurisdic- 
tion, was  for  foreigners  the  burning  question,  overshadowing  in 
importance  the  national  question,  of  which  revision  was  but  a 
small  part,  the  grant  of  constitutional  government  to  the  people. 
But  throughout  those  days  of  diplomatic  strife  and  upheaval  of 
the  national  spirit,  the  discussions  on  every  question,  the  attitude 
of  Japan  towards  every  question  which  affected  her  welfare,  were 
permeated  by  the  influence  of  one  man  who  held  the  reins  of 
State,  unseen  as  well  as  seen,  in  his  most  capable  fingers — 
Hirobumi  Ito  :  Count  Ito  as  he  then  was. 

The  engagement  of  an  English  lawyer  as  adviser  to  the 
Cabinet,  with  a  view  specially  to  matters  connected  with  the 
constitution,  was  at  the  time  popularly  set  down  to  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  Japanese  Government  not  to  leave  England  out 
in  the  cold.  The  Powers  were  supposed  to  be  contesting  with 
one  another  the  honour  of  having  the  preponderating  influence 
over  Japan  in  her  adoption  of  western  civilisation ;  much  as 
they  are  now  eager  to  share  in  the  pecuniary  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  assisting  China  in  her  railway  enterprises.  England  had 
stamped  her  personality  upon  the  navy  then  coming  into  being ; 
France  was  guiding  the  evolutions  of  the  new  battalions ;  Ger- 
many's influence  was  paramount  in  the  doings  of  the  Court ;  a 
veteran  French  lawyer  was  impressing  the  virtues  of  the  Code 
Civil,  many  Germans  the  logic  of  their  Commercial  Code,  upon 
the  drafters  of  the  new  Codes  which  were  soon  to  regulate  the 
civil  and  commercial  conduct  of  the  Japanese,  who  yet  listened 
to  the  words  of  wisdom  which  fell  from  the  mouths  of  common 
law  Englishmen.  So  Japan  was  seen  to  be  distributing  her 
favours  with  a  pretty  equality,  accepted  as  satisfactory  by  all 
concerned.  But  in  the  matter  of  the  constitution,  German 
influence  appeared  to  be  paramount;  and,  so  men  were  pleased 
to  say,  England  would  be  grievously  affronted  if  her  constitution, 
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the  constitution  par  excellence,  were  not  in  some  measure 
drawn  upon  by  the  Japanese.  It  would  seem  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  natural  order  of  things  if  the  British  Con- 
stitution were  to  be  ignored ;  and  in  this  they  found  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  my  appointment  as  legal  adviser  to 
the  Minister  President  of  State,  in  other  words,  to  Count  Ito. 
The  reason  was  quite  different.  The  time  had  arrived  for  con- 
sidering how  far  English  principles  would  work  into  the  frame 
of  the  constitution  which  had  already  been  constructed.  With 
these  principles  Ito  was  perfectly  familiar ;  but  the  details  of  them 
required  fuller  exposition  for  the  benefit  of  his  subordinates,  who 
would  have  the  handling  of  them. 

Count  Ito  was  not  a  man  of  many  words ;  he  spoke  in  short 
detached  sentences,  each  prepared  in  the  interval  of  smoking 
preceding  it,  which  gave  an  appearance  of  hesitation  to  his  speech. 
He  had,  however,  a  considerable  capacity  for  thought  and  expres- 
sion in  English ;  and  his  exposition  of  the  policy  which  had 
induced  him  to  add  an  English  adviser  to  his  staff  was  singularly 
lucid.  The  circumstances  were  so  obviously  different,  the  diffi- 
culty of  reducing  the  British  constitution  into  a  series  of  concise 
articles  manifestly  so  great ,  that  in  spite  of  his  admiration  for  it , 
he  realised  that  only  the  broadest  principles  could  be  adapted  to 
the  circumstances  with  which  he  had  to  deal.  With  those  circum- 
stances he  dealt  quite  freely  :  the  opposition  that  he  foresaw,  the 
difficulties  already  gathering  round  his  path,  which  would 
gather  thicker  and  thicker  as  he  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
goal.  But  he  intended  to  overcome  them,  and  he  spoke  as  one 
who  believed  in  the  high  destiny  of  his  country,  and  in  himself 
as  the  appointed  agent  to  carry  it  to  its  fulfilment.  Confidence 
and  self-reliance,  and  a  disbelief  in  the  possibility  of  failure,  were 
at  that  time,  as  ever  afterwards,  his  chief  characteristics;  even 
then  his  attitude  towards  public  life  was  that  of  a  great  man ,  and 
in  the  first  minutes  of  my  first  interview  with  him  it  was  clear- 
to  me  that  it  would  be  most  honourable  and  congenial  to  work 
under  him.  '  I  know  you  English  well,'  he  said  at  its  close ; 
'  how  you  all  love  work.  I  expect  you  to  work  and  to  give  me  all 
the  help  in  your  power.' 

The  reaction  followed  almost  immediately.  There  was  a 
factor  in  the  situation  which  no  one  could  have  explained,  for 
no  one  fully  appreciated  it  at  the  time ;  and  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  foresee  exactly  what  my  work  was  to  be,  what  I  was 
wanted  for.  The  vision — pardonable  in  a  young  lawyer  called 
in  the  circumstances  from  the  drudgery  of  the  Temple — took 
the  shape  of  drafting  a  constitution  :  of  preparing  the  articles 
in  alternative  forms,  submitting  them  for  approval  with  much 
dissertation  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  each  :  of  learned  discus- 
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sions  of  many  projects,  not  with  a  casting  vote  of  course,  but  still 
with  a  deliberative  voice  of  considerable  weight.  Clearly  a  very 
fascinating  task,  to  take  so  great  a  share  in  shaping  the  future 
of  a  nation.  The  actual  amounted  to  no  more  than  the  answering 
of  a  series  of  abstract  questions,  sent  to  the  office  every  morning 
by  the  secretaries  who  were  at  work  on  the  draft,  more  like 
examination  papers  than  anything  else.  These  questions  were 
often  elementary,  in  the  sense  that  they  dealt  with  the  elements 
of  constitutional  law,  but  they  had  to  be  treated  with  much 
elaboration,  in  order  to  give  a  clear  working  idea  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  text-books.  The  mysteries  of  our  constitution  had  to  be 
probed  to  their  depths.  An  essentially  logical  people  sought 
light  on  the  question,  how  a  practical  people  like  the 
English  could  assert  that  things  of  vital  importance  were  and 
at  the  same  time  were  not,  and  live  in  constitutional  peace  : 
such  things  as  that  the  Sovereign  has  a  right  of  veto,  but  that  it 
would  be  unconstitutional  for  him  to  exercise  it ;  or  that  money 
bills  are  passed  '  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temporal,'  which  consent  it  would  be  unconstitutional  for 
those  Lords  to  withhold.  In  those  far-off  days  in  Japan  we  dis- 
cussed these  doctrines  according  to  our  ability ;  the  discussion 
to-day  has  been  repeated  with  much  strife  of  words  in  the  larger 
arena  of  Parliament  itself. 

But  the  unexplained  factor  in  the  situation  which  made  the 
actual  differ  so  widely  from  what  I  imagined  my  work  would  be, 
was  that  the  Constitution  of  Japan  was  to  be  the  work  of  the 
Japanese  themselves ;  no  foreigner  could  be  allowed  to  have  a 
hand  in  it.  But  it  was  manifestly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
drafters  to  have  living  rather  than  printed  books  of  reference, 
and  this  is  what  the  foreign  advisers  were.  That  it  did  not  quite 
consist  with  pride  of  work  is  as  obvious  as  the  reverse  of  the 
medal — that  no  other  course  would  have  fitted  in  with  the  national 
spirit  of  the  Japanese. 

Official  interviews  with  the  Chief  were  at  this  time  of  rare 
occurrence,  owing  to  the  disinclination  to  discuss  questions  of 
policy.  Moreover,  Count  Ito  had  many  other  questions  to  deal 
with  as  Minister  President — among  them  the  burning  question 
of  Treaty  Eevision.  He  was  not  then  the  dominating  figure  in 
the  country  which  he  became  in  after-years;  but,  as  I  have  said, 
his  views  permeated  the  country,  and  his  influence  was  in  the 
ascendant.  His  star  seemed  at  times,  however,  to  be  obscured 
by  political  clouds;  and  he  had  the  supreme  prescience  of  the 
statesman,  not  always  given  to  the  western  politician,  of  knowing 
when  the  time  was  ripe  for  him  to  acquiesce  in  the  inevitable. 

An  incident  connected  with  what  we  should  call  the  fall  of 
his  first  Ministry  is,  I  think,  worthy  of  record.  It  was  the 
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spring  of  1888,  the  political  weather  to  all  appearance  set  as  fair 
as  the  spring  itself.     The  scene,  Count  Ito's  drawing-room  :  the 
assistance,  many  guests  invited  to  dinner  :  the  time,  that  period 
when    hunger    almost    overcomes    polite    patience,    when    the 
announcement  of  dinner  has  been  delayed  for  nearly  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  past  the  appointed  time.     The  Countess,  undismayed 
by  surreptitious  glances  at  watches,  maintained  the  most  perfect 
sang-froid ;  the  host  himself  appeared  to  be  the  missing  guest.  The 
three-quarters  were  fully  passed,  when  the  door  opened  and  Count 
Ito  came  in  with  Count  Okuma.       Ito,  radiant  as  ever,  had  no 
further  apologies  to  make  than  to  say  he  had  been  discussing  '  a 
little  business  with  this  gentleman.'    Okuma,  in  Japanese  dress, 
gravely  bowed ;  and  when  Ito  repeated  what   he    had    said   in 
Japanese,  he  allowed  the  faintest  shadow  of  a  smile  to  flicker  in 
his  eyes.     Ito,  always  the  most  charming  of  hosts,  made  the 
dinner  pass  more  pleasantly  even  than  usual — the  leaves  were 
on  the  trees  again,  the  cherries  bursting  into  flower,  the  pseonies 
of  Waseda  would  presently  be  in  gorgeous  blossom,  we  should 
see  how  much  finer  Count  Okuma 's  were  than  any  he  himself 
could  grow  at  Oiso ;  and  the  gardener  statesman  maintained  with 
polite  reciprocity  that  there  were  other  as  beautiful  things  to  see  at 
Count  Ito's  country  seat  .   .   .  then  shortly  after  dinner  took  his 
leave  as  gravely  as  he  had  entered.    The  next  morning  I  found  the 
office  closed ;  the  clerk  in  charge  informed  me  with  a  smile  that 
it  was  to  be  moved — the  moving  of  my  books  and  papers  had,  in 
fact,  begun.     'Where  to?'     I  should  be  informed  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days — during  which  there  was  to  be  a  holiday,  and  my 
presence  wrould  not  be  required.       Later  in  the  day  authentic 
rumour  took  the  '  little  business  '  of  the  night  before  in  hand, 
and  gave  it  very  different  shape  :    Count  Ito  had  ceased  to  be 
Minister  President ;  Count  Kuroda  had  replaced  him ,  and  Count 
Okuma  had  gone  to  the  Foreign  Office.     Ito  passed  as  President 
to  the  newly  created  Privy  Council,  a  post  which  would,  so  the 
papers  said,  afford  him  greater  leisure  for  the  elaboration  and 
completion  of  the  constitution ;  but  Treaty  Eevision  must  thence- 
forward be  dealt  with  by  other  and,  some  maintained,  more 
strenuous  hands. 

But  although  official  interviews  with  my  Chief  were  rare, 
social  intercourse  of  the  most  friendly  description  was  maintained , 
and  the  remembrance  I  have  of  the  Ito  of  those  days  was  that  in 
social  gatherings,  as  in  other  things,  he  was  far  ahead  of  his 
fellows.  Representative  though  he  was  of  old  Japan,  he  yet 
fell  easily  and  gracefully  into  those  western  ways  which 
young  Japan  was  so  eager  to  adopt.  He  adapted  himself 
to  the  manners  of  the  West  as  naturally  as  he  had  assimilated 
its  methods  of  political  thought.  There  was  a  natural  courtesy 
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in  the  man  which  made  it  good  to  sit  with  him  at  table.  His 
power  of  adaptation  to  his  surroundings  made  him  welcome  in 
all  company.  He  would  have  been  as  much  at  his  ease 
in  the  ward-room  or  the  mess,  as  he  was  at  an  ambassa- 
dor's or  royal  table ;  the  gun-room  would  have  acclaimed 
him  'the  very  best.'  He  liked  to  see,  and  to  fit  himself  into, 
new  customs,  even  those  lighter  ones  which  appertain  to  society ; 
for  they  helped  to  give  him  a  wider  insight  into  the  characteristics 
of  different  nations.  The  English  houses  had  adopted  the  French 
custom  which  requires  the  men  to  leave  the  dinner-table  with  the 
ladies.  I  felt  in  public  honour  bound  to  maintain  the  English 
custom  at  my  own  table  :  at  which,  on  one  occasion,  I  remember  Ito 
discussing  the  merits  of  the  two  systems,  and  suggesting  probable 
origins  for  each.  He  was  delighted,  and  rallied  the  French 
Minister  on  his  ready  acquiescence  in  the  '  pass wine/  without 
making  a  diplomatic  question  of  it. 

The  most  comprehensive  description  I  can  give  of  my  Chief 
at  this  period  of  his  life  is  that  while  he  was  Samurai  of  the 
Samurai,  he  was  yet  a  modest  gentleman ;  but  that  even  in  society 
there  was  a  glamour  about  his  presence  which  in  spite  of  his 
short  stature  set  him  apart  from  other  men.  Officially  we  knew 
that  he  had  a  power  of  compelling  men  to  his  will ;  but  although 
once  out  of  his  office  he  always  kept  this  power  in  admirable 
restraint,  there  was  an  impalpable  something,  a  sort  of  mental 
diffraction  fringe,  which  kept  all  but  his  intimates  at  a  respectful 
distance.  And  there  were  men  of  no  mean  generation  round 
him.  Kuroda,  genial  in  spite  of  his  apparently  unpolishable 
roughness ;  Saigo,  of  ancient  lineage,  bluff  as  a  British  admiral  : 
Yamagata,  smart  and  straight  in  his  uniform  as  a  French  general : 
Okuma,  silent  and  reserved,  who  clung  the  longest  to  the  ways 
of  old  Japan,  seeming  to  love  his  flowers  at  Waseda  more  than 
victory  in  political  strife,  and  finding  in  them  consolation  when 
he  retired  physically  maimed  from  the  fray  :  Inouye,  quiet, 
observant,  not  mingling  much  with  the  world,  bearing  the  scars 
of  the  wounds  by  which  his  clansmen  did  him  almost  to  death 
in  the  earlier  days,  and  content  to  see  his  fellow-adventurer 
leading  the  fighting  line;  Oyama,  country  gentleman,  the  Field 
Marshal  of  our  days;  and  many  another  who  has  long  since 
quaffed  his  cup  and  passed  silently  to  rest. 

The  constitution  was  in  due  course  promulgated,  together 
with  a  fundamental  law  of  almost  equal  importance,  for  it  was  a 
constituent  part  of  it — the  Law  of  the  Imperial  House — and  in 
1890  the  first  Parliament  in  the  East  was  opened.  My  work  was 
done,  and  I  left  Japan  for  other  spheres  of  action.  Although  I 
was  able  to  keep  in  touch  with  him  in  many  ways,  I  did  not  see 
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my  old  Chief  for  many  years  :  not  until  the  crisis  of  that  national 
life,  which  was  his  life,  was  at  hand.  The  Kussian  Armada  had 
entered  the  China  Sea,  and  Togo  lay  watchful  in  Masampho  Bay. 
Passing  through  Japan  on  my  way  to  take  up  my  appointment  in 
Hong  Kong,  I  was  one  of  the  crowd  of  guests  bidden  to  the 
Emperor's  Cherry  Blossom  Garden  Party  in  the  spring  of  1905. 

The  scene  was  in  all  things  typical  of  Japan.  Outwardly  time 
seemed  merely  to  have  slipped  forward  a  long  span  of  years.  It 
had  laid  but  gentlest  hands  on  the  gracious  Lady  of  the  Land. 
The  national  anthem,  with  its  melancholy  cadences  which  cling 
to  the  heart  as  they  do  to  the  ear,  swelled,  died  away,  and  swelled 
again,  as  she  walked  with  her  ladies  through  the  Palace  gardens 
receiving  the  homage  of  the  people,  as  I  had  heard  it  in  the  bygone 
days.  But  for  the  gaps  that  Time  had  hewn  in  it,  the  crowd 
seemed  hardly  to  have  changed,  so  many  old  friends  there  were 
who  gave  me  greeting;  the  body  diplomatic,  gold-laced  and 
many-coloured  in  its  uniforms,  stood,  as  I  had  so  often  seen  it 
standing,  somewhat  aloof  from  the  world  of  fashion,  within  the 
red-corded  space;  the  sun  shone  and  sparkled  on  the  sea,  the 
cherry  trees  loosed  their  blossoms  to  the  breeze  which  strewed 
them  on  the  ladies'  gowns ;  the  people  laughed  and  talked,  as  if 
there  were  no  more  serious  trouble  in  the  air  than  the  warfare 
of  words  which  the  revision  of  the  treaties  had  engendered  fifteen 
years  before.  Soldiers  with  the  scars  of  war  upon  their  faces 
seemed  resting,  part  of  the  peaceful  scene,  as  if  their  work  had 
been  accomplished.  Nothing  in  nature,  nothing  in  the  people, 
indicated  that  the  crisis  of  the  national  existence  was  at  hand. 
So  the  nation,  like  its  individual  atoms,  ever  hides  its  trouble 
from  the  prying  eyes  of  the  outer  world,  with  a  smile  and  what 
that  world  deems  callous  indifference.  But  when  ceremonial 
observances  were  ended,  and  Ito  was  free,  we  sat  at  a  little 
table  apart.  '  This  is  good,'  he  said,  '  to  see  you  again,  and  now 
especially.  Let  us  talk.'  And  in  those  familiar  crisply-cut 
sentences,  laying  aside  the  traditional  reserve,  he  talked  very 
plainly,  very  soberly,  of  the  peril  in  which  his  country  stood.  I 
had  never  known  a  Japanese  betray  anxiety  before.  But  for  the 
moment  the  cloak  was  unnecessary ;  the  real  man,  with  a  man's 
hopes  and  fears,  told  me  what  was  burdening,  not  his  heart  alone, 
but  the  heart  of  every  man  there,  laughed  he  never  so  gaily.  He 
dwelt  on  the  reality  and  the  gravity  of  the  danger  which  the 
great  Armada  threatened.  So  far  as  human  intelligence  could 
foresee,  the  danger  was  very  real,  and  no  one,  not  even 
Marquis  Ito,  dared  do  more  than  hope  for  a  successful  issue  from 
the  fight.  The  danger  threatened  the  existence  of  the  nation  in 
something  more  than  the  ordinary  sense.  The  defeat  of  the 
Japanese  fleet  meant,  as  he  saw  very  clearly,  that  all  he  had 
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done,  all  that  he  had  fought  for,  would  become  a  thing  of  derision, 
to  be  mocked  at  by  the  ready  scoffers.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
triumph  of  those  who  refused  to  believe  in  his  country,  who  saw 
in  it  no  more  than  a  nation  of  children  playing  with  pretty 
toys,  was  what  Ito  most  dreaded  to  look  forward  to  as  the  possible 
outcome  of  the  struggle. 

But  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth,  while  it  settled  the  external 
troubles  which  fretted  the  nations,  left  the  internal  troubles  of 
Corea  still  to  be  dealt  with,  and  it  was  natural  that  the  Emperor 
should  call  on  Ito  to  undertake,  as  Kesident-General,  the  arduous 
task  of  settling  them,  and  at  the  same  time  of  fostering  friendly 
feelings  in  the  Coroan  mind  towards  Japan.  Success  would  be 
the  crowning  achievement  of  his  life.  During  the  autumn  of 
1907  I  spent  a  fortnight  as  his  guest  in  Seoul,  and  once  again  I 
heard  those  short  crisp  sentences,  expounding  the  policy  which 
he  deemed  it  the  right  and  duty  of  Japan  to  adopt  towards  Corea , 
and  his  own  views  as  to  its  ultimate  success.  It  has  often  been 
said,  perhaps  it  was  inevitable,  that  in  his  work  in  Corea  he  based 
himself  upon,  and  liked  to  be  compared  with,  Lord  Cromer ;  and 
that  he  looked  upon  the  Hermit  Kingdom  as  the  Egypt  of  Japan, 
our  action  there  her  justification.  The  impression  left  upon  my 
mind  is  quite  different ,  and  indeed  such  a  self-imposed  comparison 
seems  to  me  entirely  alien  to  his  character.  Prince  Ito  was  a 
man  of  far  too  original  ideas  and  independence  of  mind  to  submit 
to  be  second  to  any  one,  however  successful  an  administrator,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  That  he  had  a  great  admiration  for  Lord 
Cromer  and  his  work  was  clear  from  his  frequent  references  to 
it,  and  it  is  undeniable  that  he  hoped  that  his  own  -work  might  be 
comparable,  for  the  success  achieved,  with  that  of  the  English 
administrator  in  Egypt.  But  the  problem  was  not  identical,  was 
analogous  only  in  its  broadest  features;  and  he  realised  that  he 
must  work  it  out  on  lines  of  his  own  planning. 

The  Dam  of  Assouan  will  stand  for  all  time  as  a  splendid 
monument  to  the  genius  of  the  man  who  deemed  the  improvement 
of  the  material  prosperity  of  the  people  not  the  least  part  of  the 
science  of  administration ,  and  to  his  untiring  energy  in  promoting 
it.  The  waters  of  a  mighty  stream  were  not  the  flood  Prince 
Ito  had  to  stem,  but  the  impalpable  and  restless  thoughts  which 
surged  in  the  minds  of  a  people  whose  tradition  was  one  of 
hostility  and  resentment  towards  Japan.  Twice  ten  thousand 
hands  could  not  set  up  the  dam  which  was  essential  to  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  Corea ;  one  man  alone  could  build  it ;  and  the 
materials,  not  Portland  cement  and  granite,  but  mutual  trust 
and  regard,  cemented  by  gratitude,  from  which  perchance  might 
come  hereafter  a  loyal  communion  of  sentiment.  Twenty  years 
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were  not,  he  thought,  too  long  a  time  to  devote  to  the  building ; 
it  could  hardly  be  done  in  shorter.  He  knew  that  while  he 
lived  he  must  be  the  master-builder,  though  he  should  never  do 
more  than  lay  the  foundations.  But  those  foundations  he  resolved 
should  be  firmly  set,  in  justice  divorced  from  fear,  by  example 
and  exhortation — not  only  to  the  Coreans  but  to  the  Japanese  in 
Corea.  I  do  not  profess  to  defend,  or  counter  the  attacks  which 
have  been  made  upon,  the  policy  of  Japan,  nor  the  conduct  of 
individual  Japanese  ;  I  desire  only  to  record  Prince  Ito's  own  views 
on  the  question.  He  realised,  far  more  keenly  than  the  critics, 
the  difficulties  which  stood  in  his  way.  He  could  have  told 
those  critics,  long  before  their  omniscience  discovered  it,  that  not 
the  least  of  those  difficulties  lay  in  the  Japanese  themselves. 
None  knew  better  than  he  how  greatly  some  weak  spots  in  the 
national  character  would  hinder  successful  administration ;  and 
he  resented  misconduct  on  the  part  of  a  Japanese  far  more  than 
aggressive  acts,  so  long  as  they  did  not  end  in  or  tend  to  murder, 
on  the  part  of  a  Corean.  Intensely  human,  he  understood  how 
much  of  crude  humanity  lay  at  the  root  of  Corean  hostility. 

Two  things  I  may  note  here  which  tie  the  hands  of  the 
Japanese  administrators  in  Corea.  The  home-sickness  from 
which  the  Japanese  suffer  makes  them  unwilling  colonists ;  even 
in  Formosa  their  colony,  where  the  wheels  of  life  run  smoothly, 
the  cry  is  always — '  We  would  return,  we  are  so  far  from  home.' 
This  of  itself  creates  a  difficulty  in  finding  competent  officials  in 
sufficient  numbers.  But  a  graver  trouble  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  tradition  essential  to  such  a  civil  service  as  Japan  needs 
in  Corea  has  not  yet  firmly  set  all  round ;  and  even  in  the  legal 
profession,  although  the  schools  turn  out  a  multitude  of  passed 
students  every  year,  the  number  who  come  up  to  the  required 
standard  of  proficiency  is  limited ;  so  that  even  if  many  candidates 
were  willing  few  would  be  quite  fit  to  be  chosen.  One  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  Corean  problem  is  that  the  Japanese  Government 
cannot  as  yet  rely  on  a  sufficiently  continuous  supply  of  capable 
civil  servants  in  the  lower  branches.  Prince  Ito  knew  this  from 
personal  observation  far  better  than  the  critics  who  delight  to 
expand  the  delinquency  of  the  individual  into  the  iniquity  of  a 
nation.  The  Japanese  civil  servants  in  Seoul  entertained  the 
Eesident-General  at  a  dinner,  on  the  occasion,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  of  his  going  to  Japan  on  leave.  It  was  a  compliment 
which  he  appreciated  and  fittingly  acknowledged.  But  he  took 
the  opportunity  of  speaking,  through  those  who  were  present,  to 
the  wider  audience  of  the  whole  service  on  a  question  which  he 
had  very  much  at  heart — the  purity  of  that  service  and  the 
necessity  for  greater  strictness  in  its  attitude  towards  the 
Coreans.  As  his  manner  was,  he  summed  up  what  he  had  to 
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say  in  one  pithy  sentence  : — *  Always  remember,  gentlemen,  that 
you  are  not  here  to  serve  Japan,  or  promote  Japanese  interests; 
you  are  servants  of  Corea.' 

The  policy  of  Japan  in  Corea  lies  within  the  sphere  of  politics , 
and  therefore  must  be  excluded  from  this  article  ;  but  Prince  Ito's 
personal  aims  are  so  much  beyond  controversy,  that  even  the 
bitterest  critics  of  the  policy  admit  that  the  standard  he  had  set  up 
for  himself  was  ideal.  I  feel  no  hesitation,  therefore,  in  referring 
to  it  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  my  old  Chief,  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  lead  to  fuller  appreciation  of  his  character.  Reducing  it  to 
the  terms  of  a  single  sentence  in  his  own  manner — I  think  they  arc 
almost  his  own  words — he  hoped  to  reach  the  heart  of  the  Corean 
nation  by  compelling  the  gratitude  of  the  individual.  This  was  to 
be  the  leaven  which  he  believed  would,  after  many  years,  leaven 
the  whole  mass  of  the  people.  He  endeavoured  to  do  this  in  three 
special  directions,  by  which  he  hoped  to  strike  at  the  root  of 
great  though  non-political  evils. 

The  husbandry  of  the  Corean  is  still  in  the  most  primitive 
condition,  and  the  subdivision  of  the  land  into  fragments,  more 
properly  to  be  described  as  small  '  takings  '  than  small  holdings, 
wasteful  in  the  extreme,  owing  to  the  great  breadth  of 
the  division  mounds.  Almost  before  he  had  entered  formally 
into  the  office  of  Resident-General,  Ito  saw  in  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  the  peasant  farmer  a  legitimate  means  of 
reaching  the  heart  of  the  people.  A  tract  of  land  was  purchased 
in  the  midst  of  an  agricultural  district  twenty  miles  from  Seoul, 
and  a  Station  Agronomique  established.  The  hopeless  maze  of 
subdivisions,  the  boundary  lines  of  which  ran  haphazard  in  all 
directions,  were  replaced  by  regularly  partitioned  holdings  on 
the  Japanese  model,  and  the  boundary -mounds  reduced  by  half, 
thus  increasing  by  an  appreciable  percentage  the  land  per  acre 
under  cultivation.  A  capable  director  and  staff  were  appointed, 
and  the  whole  put  into  cultivation  as  if  it  belonged  to  an  ordinary 
proprietor.  An  exhibition  of  agricultural  appliances  of  the  most 
modern  type  was  added ;  classes  were  formed  in  every  branch 
of  husbandry,  special  attention  being  paid  to  veterinary  science, 
and  a  certain  number  of  resident  pupils  were  admitted  on  pay- 
ment of  a  small  fee,  and  housed  in  comfortable  quarters  in  the 
Corean  style.  It  was  a  model  farm  of  the  most  approved 
type,  and  the  farmers  were  invited  to  come  whenever  they 
liked  to  observe  and  ask  questions,  seeds  and  produce  being  dis- 
tributed among  them.  In  order  that  their  primitive  minds 
should  be  satisfied  that  there  was  no  deception,  only  the  seeds 
produced  on  the  farm  were  given  to  them,  the  promise  of  better 
crops  being  conveyed  to  them  through  the  medium  of  samples 
of  the  old  and  of  the  improved  products  placed  in  the  exhibition 
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for  comparison.  Thus  the  fact  was  borne  in  upon  them  that 
these  larger  and  better  fruits  came  from  soil  identical  with 
their  own,  and  that  without  resort  to  witchcraft  they  could  if 
they  chose  sow  and  reap  like  fruits.  Finally,  in  order  that  their 
minds  might  be  cleared  of  all  suspicion  that  they  were  receiving 
fearsome  gifts  from  the  Greeks,  the  whole  institution,  director, 
staff  and  all ,  was  made  over  by  deed  of  gift  to  the  Corean  Govern- 
ment, by  which  it  is  now  maintained.  At  first  a  few  only  of  the 
more  venturesome  spirits  hazarded  the  wrath  of  their  deities ,  took 
the  seeds,  and,  still  somewhat  sceptic,  sowed  them,  in  due  course 
reaping ,  some  twenty-fold  and  some  fifty-fold  ;  and  some ,  the  per- 
sistent ones,  whose  faith  increased  in  proportion  to  their  profits, 
in  the  second  crop  a  hundred-fold.  And  so  the  wonder  grew, 
the  tale  being  told  on  cold  evenings  to  the  stranger  from  a  far- 
away farm,  sitting  on  the  well-warmed  floor — for  under  the 
new  system  provision  of  costly  fuel  was  abundant — and  he,  too, 
desired  a  similar  increase  to  his  worldly  goods  and  comfort.  The 
classes,  too,  were  well  attended,  the  unlearned  taking  the  place 
of  the  learned  as  they  went  back  to  their  family  farms.  Farmers 
came  in  ever-increasing  numbers,  for  the  prosperity  of  the  model 
farm  itself  bore  witness  to  the  supernatural  excellence  of  the  new 
methods.  So  the  Ito  legend  grew,  spreading  from  farm  to  farm 
throughout  the  country;  and  with  it  came  also  the  dawning  in 
many  of  the  humbler  Corean  minds  that  no  enemy  had  done  this, 
but  one  who  wished  them  only  good,  and  who  certainly  had  a 
wonderful  power,  far  beyond  witches,  which  he  was  willing  to 
impart  to  them  without  fee  for  witchcraft ,  of  compelling  their  land 
to  yield  them  greater  increase. 

The  Corean  youth,  like  his  elder,  loves  to  saunter  through  the 
streets,  with  long  pauses  at  the  corners,  and  is  not  much  addicted 
to  labour;  he  often  becomes  a  bridegroom  in  his  tenderest  years, 
wearing  a  specially  quaint  headgear  to  distinguish  him  from  his 
fellows,  with  which  work  is  quite  inconsistent.  The  Corean 
generally  is  a  brooder  by  profession  ;  and  sauntering  and  pausing  at 
street  corners,  coupled  with  brooding,  is  not  good  for  discontented 
souls.  Better  employment  could  be  found,  even  from  their  own 
point  of  view,  if  the  younger  generation  could  be  induced  to  work 
with  profit  to  themselves.  A  Technical  Institute,  with  arts  and 
crafts  classes,  was  therefore  established  in  Seoul,  where  prac- 
tical instruction  is  given  in  the  simplest  of  the  applied  arts  of  the 
carpenter,  the  tinsmith,  the  leather  worker,  and  in  the  manu- 
facture, by  way  of  beginning,  of  the  simpler  things,  buckets, 
for  example,  which  civilised  folk  have  long  used,  and  the  Corean 
householder  has  long  lacked,  the  net  profits  of  sales  going  to  the 
workman.  Thus  the  Corean  youth  learnt  the  elementary  truth 
that  the  best  workman  gets  the  best  returns  for  his  work.  So 
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here,  again,  in  due  course  of  simple  lectures,  the  unskilled  took 
the  place  of  the  skilled  artizan,  as  he  went  out  into  the  world  of 
Seoul  and  sold  his  wares  profitably  ;  and  here ,  again ,  there  was  no 
deception,  no  room  for  suspicion,  no  fee  for  witchcraft,  and  the 
Ito  legend  grew. 

In  the  same  spirit  the  Exhibition  of  Arts  and  Crafts  was 
opened  at  Seoul  in  the  autumn  of  1907 ,  at  which  the  malevolent 
critic  exercised  his  art  and  craft  of  scoffing  to  the  full.  For  was 
not  the  object  of  the  Exhibition  palpable — to  impose  Japanese 
goods  on  the  unwilling  Corean  purchaser?  Even  if  it  were  so, 
that  purchaser  would  not  make  bad  bargains,  for,  so  at  least 
some  of  us  think,  Japanese  goods  have  many  virtues.  Taking 
the  critic's  estimate  of  the  ulterior  object,  there  was  not  much 
harm  in  it,  and  Japan  in  this  would  only  have  been  following  one 
of  the  ways  of  the  world,  which  fosters  commerce  by  all  means, 
some  more  legitimate  than  others.  But  the  real  object  of  the 
Exhibition  was  twofold  :  to  show  the  Coreans  what  the  Japanese 
could  do,  and  incite  them  to  exhibit  their  own  work  and  so  foster 
its  sale.  It  failed,  almost  of  necessity,  in  this  latter  object,  for  I 
do  not  think  that,  with  the  exception  of  their  specially  tough  floor- 
paper,  there  were  any  Corean  exhibits.  But  the  Government 
hopes  for  better  things  in  the  future,  that  the  Corean  cabinet- 
makers and  brass- workers  will  exhibit  in  future  Exhibitions,  and 
the  world  become  more  familiar  with  their  wares.  At  first  the 
number  of  visitors  was  not  all  that  could  be  desired  ;  but  curiosity, 
fostered  by  those  talks  at  street  corners,  came  gradually  to  be 
excited,  and  during  the  closing  days  crowds  of  Coreans  thronged 
the  turnstiles,  and  the  force  of  example,  stronger  than  many 
precepts,  may  be  looked  to  work  by  this  means  much  good  to 
the  commerce  of  the  country. 

Prince  Ito's  direct  attack  on  witchcraft,  with  which  the 
country  is  literally  gangrened,  was  through  the  medium  of 
a  hospital  which  he  established  on  a  healthy  plain  surrounded 
by  pine  trees  in  the  environs  of  Seoul.  Needless  to  say,  it  was 
up-to-date  in  all  its  appliances,  and  was  liberally  provided  with 
a  staff  of  proficient  doctors  and  nurses.  The  Coreans  could  come 
or  stay  away  as  they  liked ;  if  they  came  they  were  treated  with 
the  same  scrupulous  care  as  the  Japanese,  for  it  was  a  Corean, 
not  a  Japanese,  institution.  But  compulsive  necessity  brought 
many  and  many  a  maimed  peasant  to  its  clean  beds  and  well- 
ventilated  wards,  who,  lying  there  helpless,  had  much  time  and 
much  food  for  reflection.  At  first  they  wondered  what  special 
form  of  witchcraft  was  here  at  work  on  them.  But  gradually 
they  appreciated  the  fact  that  the  witches,  in  snow-white 
uniforms  and  with  kindly  faces,  were  gentler  in  their  methods, 
certainly  eased  their  pain  more  rapidly,  than  those  to  which  they 
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had  been  so  long  accustomed.  They  did  unpleasant  things  some- 
times against  which  they  were  too  feeble  to  rebel,  but  it  was 
often  to  the  accompaniment  of  pleasanter  dreams  than  they  had 
ever  had  before,  which  they  seemed  capable  of  Evoking  at  will ; 
and  then  the  clean  beds  were  pleasant  to  lie  upon  and  induced 
restful  sleep  at  nights.  And  when  the  time  for  leaving  came, 
all  the  wonders  which  the  new  medicine-men  had  wrought  were 
recounted  to  the  family ;  so  the  poorest  homes  became  centres 
whence  the  Ito  legend  spread,  and  the  witch-power  in  the  land 
was  being  gradually,  slowly,  it  is  true,  but  surely  undermined. 
However  slow  the  process  of  regeneration ,  so  that  it  was  effective , 
Ito  never  neglected  any  means  of  bringing  it  about,  even  though 
he  knew  that  it  wanted  more  than  all  that  remained  to  him  of 
his  own  life  to  compass  it  entirely. 

And  the  Eoyal  House,  too,  fell  under  the  potency  of  the  legend. 
Great  dismay  was  caused  in  the  breasts  of  the  old  Emperor  and 
the  Lady  Om,  when  the  idea  was  broached  that  the  little  Crown 
Prince  should  go  to  Japan  to  be  educated  :  consternation  when 
it  was  carried  out,  much  fostered  by  the  all- wise  critic.  Some 
said  one  thing — that  he  was  to  be  held  as  a  hostage  for  Corean 
good  behaviour — and  some  said  another  :  why  Japanese  educa- 
tion ?  the  Prince  ought  undoubtedly  to  have  been  sent  to  England  ! 
And  his  mother,  the  Lady  Om,  being  in  sore  perplexity,  called 
her  familiar  soothsayer,  and,  lining  his  purse  with  gold,  bid  him 
go  to  his  mountain,  consult  the  spirits  and  the  stars,  and  report 
whether  this  thing  should  bring  good  or  evil  to  her  son.  So  the 
man  retired  to  the  mountain,  and  pondered  what  it  were  best 
for  him  to  say ;  for  he  was  wise  enough  to  see  among  the  signs 
of  the  times  one  which  specially  affected  him  :  that  the  days  of  his 
witchcraft  were  nearly  numbered,  and  that  he  had  better  add  to 
his  hoard  without  delay.  So,  the  question  being  a  delicate  one, 
more  time  was  necessary  before  the  stars  could  give  their  answer  : 
also  more  gold.  Alas  for  the  uncertainty  of  human  calculations,  a 
cable  from  the  Crown  Prince  to  his  mother,  telling  her  how  much 
he  was  enjoying  himself  in  Tokyo,  and  how  gracious  his  reception 
had  been  by  the  members  of  the  Imperial  family  of  Japan,  and 
sending  an  affectionate  message  to  his  own  family,  destroyed  the 
power  of  the  evil  sayer  of  smooth  things  for  ever.  He  now  lives 
in  peaceful  but  opulent  retirement. 

I  must  note  one  further  recollection  of  those  pleasant  days  in 
Seoul,  which  showed  how  consistent  Prince  Ito  was  in  working 
out  his  personal  policy  of  reconciliation.  A  wealthy  citizen  of 
the  United  States  had  devoted  a  considerable  sum  to  the  founda- 
tion of  quarters  in  Seoul  for  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, but  a  large  sum  was  still  wanted  for  endowment.  The 
principal  tenet  of  that  admirable  body,  an  undenominational 
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'  Honour  the  King,'  appealed  to  the  Kesident-General.  He 
realised  that  if  it  should  get  a  hold  on  the  minds  of  any  considerable 
body  of  the  rising  generation  of  Coreans,  it  would  be  a  powerful 
assistant  in  his  policy  of  working  to  the  general  through  the  indi- 
vidual. He  therefore  gave  the  Association  his  personal  support, 
and  persuaded  the  Corean  Government  to  contribute  largely  to 
the  endowment  fund.  But  he  made  it  very  plain  that  the  King 
he  desired  young  Corea  to  honour  was  their  own  hereditary 
Sovereign. 

The  opening  ceremony  lives  in  my  memory  as  it  must  in 
the  minds  of  all  who  witnessed  it.  It  was  a  brilliantly  sunny 
afternoon,  and  all  Seoul,  seeing  much  bunting,  turned  out  to  see 
the  show.  The  Corean  loves  shows;  processions  appeal  greatly 
to  his  mind,  chiefly  because  they  mean  at  least  two  hours'  rest 
from  thoughts  of  labour,  with  loitering  in  the  streets  instead. 
But  this  show  was  to  be  somewhat  remarkable,  even  for  the 
dwellers  in  Seoul,  for  it  had  been  bruited  abroad  that  something 
out  of  the  common  was  to  be  done,  as  indeed  the  display  of 
bunting  testified.  Prince  Ito  had  devised  a  little  object-lesson 
for  them.  The  idea  had  been  conceived — I  think  the  Prince 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it — that  two  corner-stones  should  be 
laid,  instead  of  the  usual  foundation-stone,  one  by  the  Crown 
Prince,  the  other  by  himself.  The  dedication  ceremony  was 
much  the  same  as  it  would  have  been  in  Europe,  with  hymns  and 
prayers  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  and  speeches,  of  gift  and 
acceptance,  in  which  that  duty  of  honouring  the  King  was  largely 
emphasised.  In  witness  whereof,  when  both  stones  were  well 
and  truly  laid,  the  little  Crown  Prince,  in  smart  khaki  uniform, 
stood  by  the  veteran  Kesident-General  (he  was,  in  the  family 
vernacular  of  the  East,  'Uncle'  Ito  even  then  to  the  boy), 
saluting  the  Corean  national  anthem.  Around  them  white-clad 
Coreans,  young  and  old,  Bishop  Turner  in  full  canonicals,  his 
clergy  in  surplices,  and  the  frock-coated  consular  body,  with  the 
pennons  of  the  guard  of  Japanese  lancers  fluttering  in  the  breeze  : 
as  strange  a  concourse  of  people  as  the  medley  of  music  which  the 
Imperial  Corean  band  performed.  After  the  Corean  came  the 
Japanese  national  anthem,  and  after  that  again  the  '  Hallelujah 
Chorus.' 

I  do  not  think  that  the  object-lesson  failed  in  reaching  some 
of  the  Corean  crowd.  Prince  Ito  was  anxious  to  wean  the  Crown 
Prince  from  the  fatal  influence  of  the  hangers-on  of  the  Palace, 
and  also,  although  he  was  barely  twelve  years  old,  that  he  should 
take  his  part  in  all  public  functions.  The  occasion  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.  ceremony  was  an  eminently  appropriate  one  for  him 
to  take  a  leading  part;  and  these  two  figures  standing  in  the 
foreground  of  the  picture  personified  to  the  Coreans  their  country 
under  the  friendly  protection  and  guidance  of  the  Japanese  nation . 
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There  was  an  element  of  the  dramatic  in  Ito's  nature,  and 
to  many  critics  but  not  too  close  observers  of  his  methods, 
he  seemed  to  have  an  inordinate  love  of  display,  an  almost 
childish  weakness  for  the  decorations  which  the  Sovereigns 
of  all  nations  conferred  upon  him.  Yet  his  outlook  on  the 
decorative  side  of  his  high  position  was  eminently  sane.  In  that 
position  he  took  the  keenest  delight,  knowing  that  he  had 
triumphantly  achieved  it.  And  he  looked  upon  decorations  as 
if  they  really  were  orders  of  chivalry,  the  bestowal  of  them  by 
foreign  Sovereigns  a  token  of  their  admiration  of  such  an  achieve- 
ment. I  remember  him  at  a  lunch  given  by  the  Italian  Consul- 
General  at  Seoul  in  honour  of  the  birthday  of  Queen  Margharita. 
In  proposing  her  health  Ito  made  a  charming  little  speech  in 
English,  displaying  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  great  human 
qualities  which  distinguished  Her  Majesty,  recalling  the  days 
he  had  spent  in  Italy,  and  the  cordial  welcome  he  had  received 
from  the  King  and  Queen.  There  was  no  trace  of  those  baser 
elements  which  sometimes  disfigure  such  speeches;  he  spoke 
of  Sovereigns  as  he  had  won  the  right  to  speak  of  them,  and  in 
this  case  he  rendered  to  the  woman  the  homage  of  a  gallant 
gentleman. 

In  the  same  spirit  it  delighted  him  to  tell  how  the  gift  of 
their  noblest  orders  had  made  him  '  cousin  '  to  three  Kings.  But 
he  was  ever  true  to  England,  his  early  love.  It  pleased  him  to 
make  my  visit  the  occasion  of  a  banquet  at  which  all  the  Corean 
Ministers  and  Japanese  officers  of  State  were  present.  He  spoke, 
for  him,  at  considerable  length,  in  those  same  detached  sentences, 
each  preceded  by  its  little  spell  of  thought.  By  a  curious  coinci- 
dence the  date  was  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  day  on 
which  I  had  sailed  for  Japan ,  and  he  referred  in  more  than  friendly 
terms  to  the  very  humble  part  I  had  played  in  the  making  of  the 
constitution.  He  sketched  briefly  the  story  of  his  early  life, 
and  the  causes  which  led  him  to  England ;  dwelt  on  the  fascina- 
tion which  English  constitutional  doctrine  had  for  him,  and  the 
necessity,  which  he  had  deemed  vital,  of  introducing  some  of  its 
principles  into  the  constitution  of  his  own  country.  But  what 
he  most  desired  to  declare  to  a  younger  generation  of  Japanese, 
as  well  as  to  the  Corean  Ministers,  was  his  admiration  and  unalter- 
able affection  for  England,  which  had  always  been  since  his  first 
welcome,  and  still  was  for  him,  his  second  country. 

The  position  which  Prince  Ito  held  as  a  prophet  full  of  honour 
among  his  own  people  was,  I  think,  far  removed  from  popularity — 
indeed  he  could  hardly  be  described  as  popular.  Nor  would  anyone 
have  dreamt  of  applying  to  him  such  an  epithet  as  '  hero  '  or 
1  empire-builder. '  His  hold  on  the  imagination  of  the  .people  drew 
its  strength  from  deep  sources,  for  which  the  current  banalities 
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of  these  late  years  can  find  no  word;  for  the  men  who  have 
been  in  like  position  are  only  to  be  numbered  with  the  centuries. 
It  is  no  party  that  mourns  his  untimely  death  ;  nor  is  it  right 
even  to  say  that  all  parties  have  laid  aside  their  quarrels,  as  parties 
sometimes  do  in  the  presence  of  the  Great  Dead.  The  nation 
mourns,  not  as  it  would  mourn  a  victorious  soldier,  but  for  the 
man  in  whom  were  united  all  those  things  which  go  to  make  the 
national  character.  Ito  was  Japan  incarnate  :  in  his  persistent 
striving  to  attain  the  ideal  which  the  men  of  his  country  in  the 
ages  past  have  created  :  in  his  observance  of  those  knightly 
traditions  which  the  generations  of  to-day  obey  :  in  meeting 
obstacles  face  to  face,  in  that  fearless  plucking  of  the  nettles 
of  danger  which  turns  them  into  means  of  safety  :  and,  above 
all,  in  his  loyal  devotion  to  the  throne,  he  rendered  unconscious 
obedience  to  the  law  which  has  made  these  things  instinctive 
to  the  nation,  and  has  set  the  footsteps  of  its  children  on  the 
perfect  way. 

He  often  thought  of  retiring  to  his  home  at  Oiso ;  but  he 
knew  that  he  could  not  do  so  until  his  work  was  done,  and, 
unless  his  Emperor  released  him,  that  he  would  die  in  harness. 
He  perfectly  realised ,  though  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  talk  of  it , 
that  his  death  might  be  a  violent  one,  for  he  knew  that  his  policy 
had  not  yet  touched  the  traditional  hatred  which  the  advanced 
section  of  the  Coreans  perpetuate,  and  which  to-day  flames  up  into 
murder.  The  creeds  of  the  East  make  it  an  article  of  faith  that 
the  good  men  do  lives  after  them,  and  that  their  thoughts  do 
not  perish.  In  that  faith  he  acted.  To  one  who  knew  him  as 
Chief  and  friend,  the  Ito  legend  is  a  great  reality,  standing  outside 
policies.  In  the  time  to  come,  if  his  dream  comes  true  of  the  two 
nations  living  as  allies  at  peace,  farmers  who  till  their  fertile 
soil,  prosperous  artizans,  men  and  women  whom  the  doctors  have 
healed,  talking  of  the  time  when  there  was  great  strife  and  bitter- 
ness between  their  country  and  Japan,  will  tell  their  children  of 
a  great  spirit  of  reconciliation  which  spread  through  the  land, 
sowing  the  seeds  of  peace  and  happiness  wherever  it  went. 

Through  tribulation,  nations,  like  men,  sometimes  come  to 
great  prosperity.  If  I  am  right  in  thinking  that  there  are  very 
many  Coreans  whom  that  spirit  has  touched,  who  mourn  with 
Japan  as  for  a  friend,  looking  on  his  death  as  a  common  loss, 
then  the  murderer  of  Kharbin  will  have  invested  the  Ito  legend 
with  such  renewed  vitality  that  the  Prince  himself  would  not 
have  wished  it  otherwise. 

F.  T.  PIGGOTT. 
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THE  NAVAL   SITUATION  AND  PARTY 
POLITICS 

Two  unsatisfactory  features  exist  in  the  present  naval  situation. 
Party  politics  have  been  introduced  into  the  domain  of  naval  policy, 
from  which  it  is  agreed  by  all  patriotic  citizens  politics  should  be 
rigorously  excluded ;  secondly,  discussions  of  the  naval  develop- 
ment of  Germany  have  given  rise  to  unreasonable  excitement  and 
public  controversy,  whereas  the  subject  obviously  demands  quiet 
consideration  and  united  action.  After  making  full  allowance  for 
the  circumstances  of  the  moment  and  the  heat  developed  in  con- 
nection with  a  warmly  contested  General  Election,  unbiassed 
observers,  who  take  no  active  part  in  politics  but  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  efficiency  and  sufficiency  of  the  Navy,  cannot 
but  regret  that  the  good  understanding  which  has  long  prevailed 
in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  naval  affairs  should  have  temporarily 
disappeared,  and  that  the  calm  dignity  which  should  be  preserved 
in  dealing  with  that  vital  necessity — continued  naval  supremacy 
—should  have  given  place  to  exaggerated  statements  and 
embittered  controversy.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  better 
conditions  may  speedily  be  re-established,  and  that  wish  may  be 
sooner  fulfilled  if  the  causes  which  have  brought  about  the 
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present  state  of  affairs  are  traced,  and  the  facts  stated  in  regard  to 
our  relative  naval  standing  when  compared  with  that  of  Germany. 
In  what  follows  the  writer  has  endeavoured  to  give  assistance 
towards  that  most  desirable  end,  and  to  state  the  case  accurately 
and  impartially. 

The  recent  and  regrettable  intrusion  of  politics  into  discussions 
of  British  naval  policy  is  not  the  work  of  a  single  party ,  and  it  has 
been  assisted  by  unwise  action  taken  by  individuals  who  should 
have  stood  aloof  because  their  official  appointments  were  intended 
to  be  strictly  non-political.  Por  many  years  there  had  been  an 
honourable  understanding  that  all  political  parties  would  co- 
operate in  efforts  necessary  to  maintain  our  naval  supremacy. 
The  first  serious  departure  from  that  understanding  was  made  four 
years  ago,  when  Lord  Cawdor's  '  Statement  of  Admiralty  Policy  ' 
was  presented  to  Parliament  (Cd.  2791,  November  1905).  The 
Opposition,  of  course,  while  adhering  to  this  understanding, 
retained  and  exercised  its  right  of  criticism  and  suggestion  in 
regard  to  proposals  made  by  the  Government  of  the  day ;  but  it 
was  recognised  that  primary  responsibility  for  Imperial  Defence 
necessarily  rested  upon  the  Government,  that  every  Government 
must  and  would  desire  to  maintain  naval  supremacy,  and  that 
mere  party  advantage  ought  never  to  be  made  the  means  of 
weakening  or  hampering  the  Government  in  the  performance  of 
this  essential  duty.  Year  after  year  when  Navy  Estimates  have 
been  discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  after  more  or  less 
lengthy  debate,  the  proposals  of  the  Government  have  been 
accepted ;  mainly  on  the  ground  that  the  responsibility  was  theirs, 
that  they  must  possess  the  fullest  and  most  trustworthy  informa- 
tion respecting  foreign  policy  and  the  strength  of  foreign  fleets, 
and  that  they  would  certainly  desire  to  do  their  duty. 

Of  late  other  conditions  have  prevailed ;  criticism  has  been 
carried  to  greater  lengths,  serious  charges  of  failure  to  make 
adequate  provision  for  naval  requirements  have  been  brought 
forward  by  men  in  the  first  rank  of  political  life,  upon  whom 
responsibility  for  the  efficiency  and  sufficiency  of  the  Navy  must 
fall  in  course  of  time,  and  may  fall  speedily.  On  the  other  hand, 
members  of  the  Government  and  their  supporters  have  emphati- 
cally denied  the  accuracy  of  these  charges,  have  maintained  that 
'  all  is  well  with  the  Navy,'  that  adequate  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  immediate  future,  and  will  continue  to  be  made  if 
the  Liberal  party  remain  in  office.  On  the  platform  and  in  the 
Press  arithmetical  comparisons  of  British  and  foreign  battleships 
— especially  German — pre-Dreadnoughts,  Dreadnoughts,  and 
super-Dreadnoughts,  have  been  multiplied;  cruisers,  torpedo 
vessels,  and  other  classes  of  warships  have  not  been  overlooked. 
The  public  have  been  overwhelmed  with  details ;  dates  when 
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individual  vessels  have  been  laid  down  and  launched,  probable 
times  of  their  completion  for  service,  elaborate  comparisons  of 
relative  numbers  and  powers  of  British  and  foreign  fleets  at 
various  selected  dates.  This  '  arithmetical '  method — '  counting 
of  heads  ' — is  delightfully  simple.  It  has  long  been  employed  by 
'  naval  experts,'  and  can  be  practised  by  any  person  who  cares  to 
consult  books  of  reference  published  annually.  In  recent  years  it 
has  grown  in  favour,  especially  in  Parliamentary  and  Press  discus- 
sions of  shipbuilding  programmes.  Last  year — during  debates  on 
the  German  '  scare  '  in  the  House  of  Commons — it  was  employed 
by  nearly  every  speaker,  the  start  being  made  by  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty ;  his  lead  being  followed  by  Mr.  Balfour,  the 
Prime  Minister,  and  many  eminent  members  of  the  Government 
and  the  Opposition.  During  the  campaign  preliminary  to  the 
General  Election  it  has  been  pushed  to  an  extreme.  Much  has 
been  said — especially  as  regards  the  relative  strength  and  efficiency 
of  the  Koyal  Navy  and  the  German  Navy — which  had  better  have 
been  left  unsaid  publicly,  even  if  the  statements  had  been  true, 
which  in  many  cases  they  were  not.  In  the  House  of  Commons 
this  method  of  procedure  was  objectionable  and  was  bound  to  be 
inconclusive,  for  reasons  given  by  the  writer  in  the  pages  of  this 
Eeview  last  April :  when  it  was  adopted  in  public  speeches  and 
newspaper  articles,  for  purely  electioneering  purposes,  it  became 
deplorable  and  may  prove  dangerous.  Kival  orators  and  writers 
using  the  same  data  have  reached  widely  differing  conclusions ;  in 
each  instance  the  results  of  investigation  have  favoured  the  case  put 
forward  by  the  party  to  which  the  speaker  or  writer  belonged. 
This  circumstance  should  obviously  throw  suspicion  upon  the 
method,  and  suggest  that  the  vital  points  at  issue  cannot  be  dealt 
with  satisfactorily  in  this  manner.  The  average  elector  would 
remain  incompetent  to  decide  questions  of  naval  policy,  even  if  he 
were  furnished  with  impartial  and  complete  statements  of  the 
numbers  and  characteristics  of  the  fleets  possessed  by  Great 
Britain  and  other  great  maritime  countries  :  and  the  statements 
actually  put  before  him  have  been  deeply  tinged  with  political 
colour.  Eminent  parliamentarians  cannot  be  considered  compe- 
tent to  deal  with  these  great  questions  apart  from  professional  advice 
and  guidance,  which,  in  its  best  and  complete  form,  can  only  be 
secured  by  the  Government.  Yet  we  have  witnessed  during  the 
last  few  weeks  the  singular  spectacle  of  men  innocent  of  technical 
knowledge — many  of  them  mere  amateurs  in  questions  of  naval 
policy— laying  down  the  law  as  to  what  that  policy  ought  to  be, 
condemning  or  approving  the  action  of  the  Government,  and 
appealing  to  electors  to  dismiss  or  retain  the  present  Administra- 
tion on  the  ground  of  their  naval  record  during  the  past  four  years. 
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Electors  have  been  urged  to  vote  for  '  a  supreme  Navy  '  as  if  its 
provision  depended  upon  office  being  held  by  one  political  party. 
Were  it  not  for  the  influence  of  political  controversy,  it  would 
be  thought  impossible  for  any  British  Government  to  neglect  the 
plain  duty  of  securing  an  assured  supremacy  in  naval  force,  or 
to  permit  any  doubt  to  exist  of  our  possessing  an  ample  margin 
of  strength  to  meet  and  overcome  any  probable  or  possible  com- 
bination which  might  threaten  that  supremacy.     Whatever  party 
may  be  in  power  the  Government  alone  must  be  responsible  for 
foreign  policy.     Full  information  in  regard  to  foreign  relations 
is  possessed  by  the  Government  alone,  and  it  must  decide  in  view 
of  that  knowledge   what   is   the   most    formidable    combination 
against  which  provision  ought  to  be  made  in  framing  successive 
naval  programmes.     The  Cabinet — through  their  colleague,  the 
First  Lord — must  instruct  the  Admiralty  as  to  the  possible  com- 
bination of  navies  to  be  taken  into   account  in  arranging  pro- 
grammes of  shipbuilding  and  strategical  dispositions  of  the  Fleet. 
Upon   the   Board   of   Admiralty,    and   chiefly   upon   the   naval 
members,  is  imposed  the  task  of  advising  the  Government  as  to 
the  numbers  and  types  of  ships  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  and  overcoming  this  possible  combination,  and  of  pre- 
paring corresponding  estimates  of  cost.     In  carrying  out  this  task 
the  Admiralty  requires  trustworthy  information  regarding  foreign 
fleets,  the  characteristics  and  condition  of  foreign  ships  available 
for  service  and  of  those  in  process  of  construction ;  the  earliest 
possible  dates  of  completion  for  ships  still  incomplete,  and  the 
numbers  and  types  of  ships  which  it  is  proposed  to  lay  down  abroad. 
A    properly   organised    Admiralty   ought    to    possess   means    of 
acquiring  information  of  this  kind  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
superior  to  those  which  can  be  possessed  by  any  private  individual 
or  group  of  individuals.     If  information  was  not  acquired  at  the 
proper  time,  there  would  be  reason  to  condemn  the  Intelligence 
Department  and  to  insist  on  its  reorganisation.     If  information  is 
obtained  and  utilised  in  an  intelligent  and  proper  manner,  our 
immense    warship-building    capability     and     vast    engineering 
resources  should  keep  the  materiel  side  of  the  Koyal  Navy  superior 
to  all  rivals ;  provided  requisite  funds  are  forthcoming  and  the 
work  is  put  in  hand  in  good  time  to  ensure  completion  at  dates 
antecedent  to  those  of  foreign  rivals.     On  the  side  of  the  personnel 
corresponding  action  must  be  taken,  sufficient  numbers  and  suit- 
able training  being  secured.     Fortunately,  politicians  have  had 
much  less  to  say  during  recent  controversies  in  connection  with 
the  personnel  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  less  anxiety  has  been 
expressed  than  in  regard  to  ships  and  armaments.     On  the  other 
hand,   the   teachings   of   history   establish   the   conclusion   that 
marked  ability  on  the  part  of  Admirals  commanding  fleets,  com- 
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bined  with  high  efficiency  of  officers  and  men,  are  matters  of 
supreme  importance.  These  primary  requirements  must  never 
be  allowed  to  be  eclipsed  by  considerations  relating  to  materiel, 
important  though  they  be.  Both  sides  of  the  problem  must  be 
dealt  with  thoroughly  if  our  naval  supremacy  is  to  be  maintained. 

It  is  possible — indeed,  such  cases  have  occurred  within  the 
experience  of  the  writer — that  the  Cabinet  may  not  be  disposed 
to  accept  without  thorough  inquiry  programmes  of  construction 
and  financial  estimates  prepared  by  the  Admiralty  and  declared  to 
be  necessary.  Eeaders  of  Lord  Morley's  Life  of  Gladstone  can 
now  study  for  themselves  what  happened  in  1893  when  Lord 
Spencer  presented  his  great  naval  programme  to  the  Cabinet.  In 
such  circumstances  naval  members  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty 
have  to  decide  on  their  course  of  action,  and  upon  their  action 
must  greatly  depend  the  final  decision  of  the  Cabinet.  During 
the  last  four  years  rumours  have  been  repeatedly  put  into  circula- 
tion as  to  the  attitude  of  the  First  Sea  Lord  and  his  naval 
colleagues,  of  strained  relations  between  them  and  the  Cabinet, 
and  of  Estimates  which  had  been  recommended  as  necessary  by 
the  Board  having  been  '  whittled  down  '  by  the  Cabinet.  The 
writer  cannot  pretend  to  possess  trustworthy  knowledge  of  what 
has  happened,  but  on  the  basis  of  information  which  is  accessible 
to  all  interested  in  naval  affairs  he  has  reached  the  conclusion  that 
an  honourable  tradition — which  has  been  long  maintained  and 
which  has  kept  naval  members  of  the  Board  absolutely  clear  of 
politics — has  in  some  instances  been  departed  from  since  1904 ; 
and  that  the  introduction  of  party  politics  into  discussions  of  naval 
policy  which  has  been  described  in  previous  pages  has,  in  this 
way,  been  accentuated.  The  point  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
future  of  the  Koyal  Navy,  and  it  is  therefore  proposed  to  consider 
it  briefly. 

In  August  1892  Mr.  Gladstone  became  Prime  Minister  for  the 
fourth  time  :  Lord  Spencer  was  appointed  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  on  assuming  office  made  a  momentous  change 
which  practically  removed  the  professional  side  of  British  Naval 
Administration  from  tne  field  of  party  politics.  Prior  to  that 
date  it  had  been  the  rule  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the  Board  of 
Admiralty — its  naval  as  well  as  civilian  members — when  a  change 
of  Government  took  place,  and  to  nominate  new  men  who 
were  known  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  political  views  of  the 
incoming  Ministry.  Not  unfrequently  naval  members  of  the 
Board  served  also  as  members  of  Parliament,  although  that 
practice  had  not  been  followed  for  some  years  before  Lord  Spencer 
became  First  Lord.  There  had,  however,  been  numerous  and 
recent  illustrations  of  the  survival  of  political  considerations 
in  the  selection  of  naval  officers  for  service  on  the  Board  of 
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Admiralty.  When  Lord  Salisbury  became  Premier,  in  June  1885, 
the  whole  Board  was  reconstituted  by  Lord  George  Hamilton ; 
and  similar  action  was  taken  by  him  when  the  Conservative  party 
returned  to  power  in  August  1886.  In  February  1886  the  late 
Lord  Eipon,  on  becoming  First  Lord,  nominated  new  naval 
members  of  the  Board,  and  in  doing  so  undoubtedly  had  regard 
to  their  political  antecedents  and  opinions.  Such  changes,  having 
been  long  continued,  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  natural.  Lord 
Spencer  made  a  new  departure,  under  which  the  choice  of  naval 
members  of  the  Board  was  determined  by  professional  standing 
and  recognised  ability,  and  not  by  political  opinion.  The  naval 
.men  found  in  office  by  Lord  Spencer  had  proved  themselves 
capable  of  meeting  exceptional  demands  arising  out  of  the  exe- 
cution of  the  great  quinquennial  programme  embodied  in  the 
Naval  Defence  Act  of  1889 ;  Lord  Spencer  therefore  wisely 
decided  to  retain  their  services.  His  policy  was  continued  by 
Lord  Goschen,  who  went  to  the  Admiralty  in  1895 ;  by  Lord 
Selborne,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Goschen,  and  remained  at  the 
Admiralty  until  he  was  appointed  High  Commissioner  in  South 
Africa  (March  1905)  :  and,  in  later  times,  by  Lord  Cawdor,  Lord 
Tweedmouth,  and  Mr.  McKenna.  Successive  naval  members 
of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  kept  free  from  politics  from  1892 
onwards,  restricting  themselves  to  professional  work.  The 
Cawdor  Memorandum,  issued  in  November  1905,  when  Mr. 
Balfour  resigned  office,  was  an  unfortunate  exception  to  this  wise 
if  unwritten  law ;  the  breach  made  by  it  in  established  practice 
has  done  much  harm.  In  form  that  memorandum  was  simply  a 
description  of  changes  effected  in  naval  administration  by  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  during  the  preceding  three  years ;  and  it  was 
signed  by  Lord  Cawdor  only.  Upon  the  Government,  therefore, 
rested  the  responsibility  for  publication.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
memorandum  was,  in  substance,  a  personal  apologia  by  the  First 
Sea  Lord  (now  Lord  Fisher) ,  combined  with  a  plea  for  the  political 
party  which  had  sanctioned  and  supported  the  policy  he  had 
initiated  and  carried  into  effect.  The  document  was  issued  on 
the  eve  of  a  general  election.  It  contained  a  general  discussion 
of  the  future  policy  of  British  naval  administration,  and  put 
before  the  world  a  statement  of  the  minimum  annual  shipbuilding 
programme  which  ought  to  be  adopted.  These  sections  of  the 
memorandum  could  not  have  been  originated  by  Lord  Cawdor 
and  his  parliamentary  colleagues ;  they  must  have  depended 
entirely  upon  the  naval  members  of  the  Board,  and  particularly 
on  the  First  Sea  Lord,  for  the  preparation  of  the  scheme. 
According  to  established  precedent,  the  new  Government  would 
reappoint  those  naval  officers  as  their  professional  advisers,  and 
upon  that  Government  necessarily  fell  the  responsibility  for 
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decision  in  regard  to  future  programmes  of  shipbuilding  and  naval 
defence  of  the  Empire.  Having  regard  to  these  circumstances, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  issue  of  the  memorandum  was  unwise 
and  the  action  unprecedented.  Expressions  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
action  thought  desirable  by  Lord  Cawdor  and  his  colleagues  might 
with  propriety  and  advantage  have  been  left  behind  for  the  con- 
fidential information  of  the  new  Government .  As  a  matter  of  fact , 
draft  Navy  Estimates  for  1906-7  were  prepared  by  Lord  Cawdor 's 
Board,  and  were  substantially  adopted  by  Lord  Tweedmouth, 
except  as  regards  '  further  new  construction  '  to  be  undertaken 
in  1906-7. 

The  publication  of  the  Cawdor  Memorandum  necessarily 
brought  party  politics  back  into  the  discussion  of  naval  affairs, 
and  this  result  was  both  unavoidable  and  objectionable.  There 
were  other  weighty  reasons  why  it  should  not  have  been  issued. 
Lord  Cawdor  had  been  but  a  few  months  in  office ;  during  a  con- 
siderable part  of  that  brief  period  his  health  had  been  unsatis- 
factory, and  it  had  been  impossible  for  him  to  give  close  personal 
attention  to  official  business.  It  was  universally  regretted  that 
comparative  inaction  was  thus  forced  upon  Lord  Cawdor,  whose 
previous  work ,  especially  as  Chairman  of  one  of  our  largest  railway 
systems,  made  all  wHo  knew  him  anticipate  great  public  benefit 
from  his  appointment  to  the  Admiralty.  In  these  circumstances 
the  position  and  power  of  the  First  Sea  Lord  necessarily  became 
greater,  and  all  who  were  familiar  with  naval  affairs  were  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that,  although  Lord  Cawdor  had  signed  and 
authorised  its  publication,  the  memorandum  must  have  been 
largely,  if  not  chiefly,  due  to  the  First  Sea  Lord,  whose  work  it 
described.  His  action  ought  to  have  been  non-political ;  whereas 
the  memorandum  was  distinctly  political  in  character,  and  was 
obviously  intended  to  influence  voters  in  the  then  pending  general 
election.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  memorandum  dealt  not  only  with 
the  past  but  with  the  future  of  the  Navy,  and  laid  down  a  scheme 
for  future  shipbuilding  policy  which  might  well  have  been  placed 
confidentially  before  the  new  Government,  but  ought  not  to  have 
been  made  public  by  the  retiring  Cabinet.  As  was  stated  above, 
Lord  Cawdor  could  not  possibly  have  acted  apart  from  the  First 
Sea  Lord,  who  must  have  anticipated  re-appointment  to  office  in 
accordance  with  precedent.  Sir  John  Fisher  did  become  chief 
professional  adviser  to  the  new  First  Lord  and  the  new  Govern- 
ment, and  thus  secured  ample  opportunities  for  enforcement  of 
the  programme  of  shipbuilding  which  he  had  previously  recom- 
mended to  Lord  Cawdor.  It  must  have  been  obvious  that  freedom 
of  action  on  the  part  of  Ihe  incoming  Government  would  be 
prejudiced  by  the  publication  of  the  memorandum,  since  it  placed 
the  nation  and  the  world  in  possession  of  a  programme  which  was 
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declared  by  the  retiring  Government,  on  the  authority  of  the 
First  Sea  Lord  and  his  naval  colleagues,  to  be  an  irreducible 
minimum.  There  was  consequently  good  reason  for  believing 
that  the  professional  members  of  the  Board  had  taken  part  in  what 
was  really  a  political  proceeding. 

The  opening  sentence  of  the  memorandum  runs  as  follows  : 

The  Board  of  Admiralty  desire  to  present  to  Parliament  (and  through 
Parliament  to  the  public)  an  account  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
carrying  out  and  developing  the  series  of  reforms  that  have  been  undertaken 
during  the  past  three  years. 

It  was  then  a  matter  of  public  notoriety,  and  has  since  been  declared 
by  Lord  Esher  (on  the  ground  of  personal  knowledge)  to  be  the 
fact,  that  to  the  First  Sea  Lord  was  due  the  initiation,  as  well  as 
the  execution  of  these  'reforms.'  The  memorandum  itself  was 
obviously  intended  to  be  an  explanation  and  justification  of 
changes  made ;  the  personal  character  of  a  great  part  of  its  con- 
tents is  undeniable.  It  may  be  fairly  concluded,  therefore,  that 
the  First  Sea  Lord  was  not  only  responsible  for  the  contents  of  the 
memorandum,  but  also  concurred  in  its  publication.  As  to  the 
views  of  other  naval  members  of  the  Board,  there  is  not  equally 
full  information.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  or 
not  the  memorandum  was  formally  considered,  and  its  publication 
recommended,  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty  as  a  whole.  In  any  case 
a  mischievous  departure  from  precedent  was  made,  and  the  conse- 
quences have  been  unfortunate. 

Lord  Tweedmouth  faced  the  situation,  and  reserved  the  right 
of  consideration  of  the  proposals  for  new  undertakings  which  Lord 
Cawdor  had  embodied  in  the  draft  Navy  Estimates  for  1906-7. 
As  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  these  Estimates  provided 
for  the  full  amount  of  '  further  new  construction  '  which  Lord 
Cawdor 's  Board  had  considered  necessary  :  but  Lord  Tweed- 
mouth  and  Mr.  Eobertson  (now  Lord  Lochee)  stated  to  Parlia- 
ment that  it  was  intended  to  look  fully  into  the  question  before 
a  final  decision  was  reached.  Then  began  another  stage  in  the 
process  of  bringing  party  politics  to  bear  on  naval  policy. 
Kumours  became  prevalent  of  serious  friction  between  the  parlia- 
mentary and  naval  members  of  the  new  Board.  It  was  declared 
that  if  any  reduction  was  made  from  the  shipbuilding  programme 
proposed  by  Lord  Cawdor  the  Sea  Lords  would  resign.  Leaders 
of  the  Opposition  declared  in  Parliament  that  the  new  Govern- 
ment were  disposed  to  sacrifice  naval  efficiency — and  possibly 
naval  supremacy— by  commencing  fewer  new  ships  and  cutting 
down  expenditure.  In  the  Press  and  in  Parliament  discussions 
of  naval  policy  assumed  a  form  which  had  happily  been  unknown 
for  many  years.  Finally,  a  heavy  and  unexpected  blow  was 
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delivered  against  the  Opposition.  When  the  shipbuilding  pro- 
gramme was  in  course  of  debate,  Mr.  Kobertson  read  a  memo- 
randum from  the  naval  members  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
absolutely  recommending  a  substantial  reduction  of  the  pro- 
gramme which  had  been  declared  to  be  an  irreducible  minimum 
in  the  Cawdor  Memorandum,  and  had  been  introduced  with  their 
concurrence  into  the  draft  Estimates.  The  writer  was  present 
when  the  incident  occurred,  and  retains  a  vivid  recollection  of  the 
effect  produced  upon  Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  Arthur  Lee  and  their 
friends  by  this  public  recantation  of  advice  given  to  Lord  Cawdor 
a  few  months  before  by  the  same  naval  members  of  the  Board. 
Attempts  were  made  to  show  that  in  this  brief  interval  of  time 
important  changes  had  occurred,  or  were  imminent,  in  the  naval 
situation  abroad ;  and  that  these  changes  justified  a  reduction  in 
our  shipbuilding  programme.  These  attempts  were  unsuccessful. 
Impartial  observers  were  convinced  that  there  had  been  at  least 
inconsistency  on  the  part  of  naval  advisers  in  regard  to  the  amount 
of  new  construction  required  for  the  maintenance  of  British 
supremacy.  The  First  Sea  Lord  and  his  naval  colleagues  found 
themselves  on  tlie  horns  of  a  dilemma ;  either  the  Cawdor  Memo- 
randum (for  which  they  were  officially  responsible)  had  asked  too 
much,  or  their  later  advice  to  Lord  Tweedmouth  recommended 
too  little.  In  either  case  political  considerations  appeared  to  have 
exercised  serious  influence  on  discussions  of  naval  policy  :  public 
confidence  in  the  non-political  action  of  the  naval  advisers  of  the 
Government  was  shaken  :  parliamentary  discussions  of  naval 
affairs  took  on  a  new  character,  and  repeated  attacks  were  subse- 
quently made  on  the  shipbuilding  policy  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment, on  the  ground  of  its  insufficiency.  It  is  unnecessary  to  trace 
in  detail  the  gradual  but  growing  intrusion  of  party  feeling  into 
naval  affairs  which  has  marked  the  last  four  years ;  but  no  fair- 
minded  man  will  say  that  the  publication  of  the  Cawdor  Memo- 
randum did  not  give  a  start  to  the  regrettable  chain  of  events  which 
have  followed,  or  deny  that  those  who  joined  in  its  production  and 
publication  must  bear  a  large  share  of  responsibility  for  present 
unsatisfactory  conditions 

The  Government  also  must  bear  no  small  share  of  blame, 
especially  in  regard  to  their  parliamentary  action  in  connection 
with  the  Navy  Estimates  for  the  current  financial  year,  and  their 
conduct  of  the  debates  of  March  last.  They  have  done  much  to 
accentuate  the  growth  of  party  feeling  in  regard  to  naval  policy, 
and  have  given  to  the  Opposition  good  grounds  for  criticism. 
Having  to  face  the  possibility  of  resistance  to  increased  naval 
expenditure  on  the  part  of  a  section  of  their  supporters,  the 
Cabinet  decided  to  demonstrate  in  the  House  of  Commons  the 
necessity  for  that  increase,  Mr.  McKenna  introduced  the  Navy 
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Estimates  for  1909-10  by  a  speech  in  which  the  greatly  enlarged 
resources  for  building  and  arming  warships  wHich  Germany  had 
provided  were  described,  while  it  was  alleged  that  our  available 
resources  of  the  same  kind  were  insufficient.  The  First  Lord 
stated  that  the  German  shipbuilding  programme  had  been 
recently  accelerated ;  he  admitted  that  the  Government  had  not 
been  fully  informed  as  to  the  actual  condition  of  affairs  in  Germany, 
and  had  been  surprised  by  news  which  had  reached  them  so  lately 
as  the  autumn  of  1908.  Furthermore,  the  First  Lord  put  forward 
a  detailed  statement  showing  the  present  and  prospective  force 
of  the  British  and  German  fleets  in  vessels  of  the  Dreadnought 
type  ;  and  acknowledged  that  in  1912  Germany  might  run  us  hard 
in  that  class  of  warship,  unless  steps  were  taken  at  once  to  lay 
down  many  new  ships  and  largely  increase  British  resources  for 
the  manufacture  of  heavy  guns  and  their  mountings.  The  writer 
dealt  fully  with  the  questions  raised  in  the  course  of  that  debate 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  April  last.  He  is  of  opinion  that 
nothing  which  has  happened  since ,  nor  the  fuller  information  now 
available  as  to  German  progress,  requires  modification  of  the  criti- 
cisms then  made  by  himself  on  the  action  of  the  Government  or 
the  forecasts  then  put  forward  of  our  naval  standing  relatively  to 
Germany  up  to  1912.  In  his  judgment  Mr.  McKenna,  and  the 
Cabinet  as  a  whole,  took  an  unwise  and  indefensible  course, 
primarily  intended,  no  doubt,  to  convince  the  '  Little  Navy  ' 
section  of  the  Liberal  party  of  the  necessity  for  increased  ex- 
penditure, but  necessarily  producing  serious  alarm  and  anxiety 
throughout  the  Empire  in  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  naval 
supremacy.  Had  the  Government  come  forward  with  a  simple 
statement  to  the  effect  that  their  latest  information  respecting 
action  taken  and  proposed  to  be  taken  abroad  made  it  necessary 
to  increase  our  naval  expenditure,  and  that  the  programme  of 
naval  construction  submitted  for  1909-10  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary, they  could  have  avoided  detailed  comparisons  between  the 
British  Navy  and  the  German  or  any  other  foreign  fleet,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  would  undoubtedly  have  approved  their 
action.  There  might,  and  probably  would,  have  been  many  dis- 
sentients on  the  Ministerial  side ,  but  the  Government  would  have 
fulfilled  their  duty  and  kept  within  their  rights.  The  responsi- 
bility for  Imperial  defence  rested  upon  them ,  and  they  could  have 
resisted  demands  for  the  submission  of  elaborate  comparisons,  or 
the  publication  in  detail  of  facts  which  justified  their  programme, 
on  the  ground  that  such  a  disclosure  was  undesirable  in  the  public 
interest.  Unfortunately  considerations  of  a  party  character  pre- 
vailed, and  subsequent  events  have  been  the  natural  consequence 
of  that  false  step.  The  Government  also  set  a  bad  example  by 
entering  into  public  discussion  of  the  comparative  numbers  of 
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British  and  foreign  Dreadnoughts  present  and  prospective ;  they 
admitted  that  there  had  been  a  surprise  and  that  their  information 
of  what  was  happening  abroad  was  imperfect ;  they  magnified  the 
manufacturing  resources  of  Germany  and  belittled  our  own.  This 
action  invited  attack  from  their  opponents,  and  naturally  received 
it.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  decide  definitely,  to 
announce  their  decision,  and  to  act  at  once  if  they  considered  the 
matter  to  be  urgent.  For  a  time  these  functions  were  abdicated ; 
they  were  subsequently  resumed,  but  not  until  much  mischief 
had  been  done,  and  the  evil  influence  of  party  politics  on  naval 
affairs  had  been  greatly  increased.  That  influence  must  be 
removed  at  once,  or  the  consequences  will  be  serious.  It  will 
not  be  an  easy  task,  but  it  is  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Empire.  All  parties  should 
join  in  the  demand  that  the  duty  shall  be  undertaken  without 
delay  and  be  fulfilled.  Party  politics  must  be  excluded,  and  only 
one  party  must  exist  when  our  continued  supremacy  in  sea-power 
is  in  question.  It  is  most  fortunate  that  the  new  First  Sea  Lord 
(Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Arthur  Wilson)  brings  to  his  difficult 
and  responsible  task  a  reputation  which  is  absolutely  non- 
political,  while  his  long  and  distinguished  professional  career 
commands  the  confidence  of  the  Navy,  the  Nation,  and  the 
Empire. 

Passing  to  the  second  feature  in  the  existing  naval  situation 
mentioned  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  the  writer 
ventures  to  assert  that  loose  and  inaccurate  statements  made  by 
men  occupying  high  political  positions,  as  well  as  by  writers  in 
the  Press,  have  produced  an  unreasonable  agitation  and  anxiety 
in  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  recent  naval  developments  in 
Germany,  and  the  position  relatively  to  the  Royal  Navy  which  the 
German  fleet  will  attain  in  the  near  future.  If  German  speakers 
or  writers  had  indulged  in  statements  like  those  which  have  been 
made  in  this  country  during  the  past  year  regarding  Germany — 
in  the  Press,  in  Parliament,  and  on  the  platform — British  citizens 
would  have  considered  themselves  much  aggrieved.  Party 
politics  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  course  that  has  been 
pursued,  and  that  fact  makes  the  evil  greater.  It  would  be  easy 
to  corroborate  this  general  statement  by  numerous  and  striking 
examples,  but  a  few  must  suffice.  Last  March  the  editor  of  a 
leading  British  newspaper  asserted  that  '  by  an  act  of  moral 
treachery  a  foreign  Power  has  doubled  its  naval  programme  in 
secret  and  has  gained  six  months'  start  in  a  conspiracy  against 
our  life.'  The  sweeping  and  alarmist  statements  in  regard  to 
German  policy  made  by  Mr.  Blatchford  have  received  editorial 
endorsement  from  the  journal  in  which  the  articles  first  appeared, 
and  these  articles  were  subsequently  collated  and  scattered  broad- 
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cast  during  the  preliminaries  to  the  General  Election.  Mr. 
Balfour,  Lord  Cawdor,  and  other  leaders  of  the  Opposition  in  the 
course  of  the  election  have  directly  charged  the  Government  with 
a  failure  to  take  steps  necessary  to  secure  our  naval  supremacy, 
and  have  predicted  danger,  if  not  disaster,  unless  strenuous  efforts 
to  keep  well  ahead  of  Germany  are  made  immediately.  The 
following  passage  may  be  considered  a  fair  epitome  of  these 
recent  utterances.  Speaking  at  Hanley  (on  the  4th  of  January) 
Mr.  Balfour  said  : 

When  we  left  office  it  was  in  our  power  to  modify  our  naval  estimates 
each  year  by  what  we  saw  foreign  nations  were  doing,  because  we  were  fully 
aware  that  we  could  build  ships  faster  than  any  other  nation ;  and  that,  if 
we  saw  any  attempt  to  rival  us  in  naval  strength,  we  could  defeat  it,  and 
defeat  it  at  once,  by  laying  down  new  ships.  That  is  all  altered.  I  do  not 
say  the  Government  are  to  blame  for  the  alteration.  I  do  say  they  are  to 
blame  for  having  kept  back  from  the  House  and  the  country  long  after 
they  knew  it  themselves  that  this  vital  and  fundamental  alteration  had  taken 
place  in  the  national  position  of  the  British  Navy.  They  knew  it ;  they  told 
us  nothing  about  it ;  they  took  no  steps  themselves  to  remedy  it ;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  matter  leaked  out,  or  was  forced  out,  or  extracted  almost  by  a 
process  of  torture,  that  the  country  began  to  realise  that  we  are  now  in  a 
position  in  which  we  have  not  been  within  the  memory  of  living  man,  and  that 
our  naval  superiority  in  our  own  seas  is  threatened  within  the  near  future. 
...  I  am  not  a  pessimist  about  the  future,  about  the  naval  future,  if  the 
country  rises  to  a  sense  of  its  obligations  and  its  necessities  ;  but,  unless  the 
country  will  face  facts,  how  can  you  expect  it  to  rise  to  that  height  ?  Go  about 
at  this  moment,  if  you  will,  and  consult  the  statesmen  and  diplomatists  of 
the  lesser  powers,  and  I  am  perfectly  confident  that  you  will  find  among  them 
an  absolute  unanimity  of  opinion  that  a  struggle  sooner  or  later  between  this 
country  and  Germany  is  inevitable.  I  do  not  agree  with  them,  but  that  is 
their  opinion.  They  have  watched  with  the  closest  interest,  but  not,  I  think, 
always  with  perfect  comprehension,  that,  to  foreigners,  most  mysterious 
thing,  English  public  opinion,  and  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion — I 
believe  utterly  wrongly — that  we  are  not  alive  to  the  sense  of  our  responsi- 
bilities, and  that  nothing  can  stir  us  to  a  recognition  of  our  position,  and 
that  therefore  we  are  predestined  to  succumb  in  some  great  contest,  the  occa- 
sion for  which  nobody  can  foresee,  to  a  country  that  does  face  facts,  which  is 
alive  to  its  responsibilities,  and  which  talks  little  and  does  much. 

At  Haddington  (January  24)  Mr.  Balfour  said  : 

We  are  now  in  a  position,  both  as  regards  the  number  of  our  ships  being 
constructed,  and  as  regards  our  power  of  constructing  them,  of  relative 
inferiority  in  which  we  have  never  been  within  the  memory  of  many  genera- 
tions. 

The  main  question  to  be  dealt  with  at  the  present  time,  when 
public  anxiety  has  undoubtedly  been  aroused,  is  whether  or  not 
our  supremacy  has  been  maintained  hitherto  and  will  be  main- 
tained in  the  immediate  future,  having  regard  to, the  steps  that 
have  been  taken  by  the  Government.  The  writer  need  not  repeat 
what  has  already  been  said  in  this  Review  (December  1908  and 
April  1909)  on  this  subject.  It  will  suffice  to  quote  a  statement 
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made  by  Lord  George  Hamilton  (on  the  llth  of  January)  in  a 
speech  intended  to  discredit  the  Government.  Lord  George 
Hamilton  was  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  when  the  Naval 
Defence  Act  of  1889  was  framed  and  passed.  He  reminded  his 
hearers  that  France  and  Russia  were  then  our  most  formidable 
possible  enemies,  and  that  our  relations  with  them  were  now 
friendly.  Turning  to  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  and  to 
German  naval  developments,  Lord  George  Hamilton  said  : 

For  the  present  we  were  undoubtedly  dominant,  because  we  had  a  number 
of  excellent  vessels  which  were  built  before  Dreadnoughts  came  into  exist- 
ence ;  and,  therefore,  so  far  as  actual  fighting  power  was  concerned,  we  were 
safe  for  three  years  to  come. 

This  is  the  essential  fact  for  which  the  writer  contended  last  year 
when  there  was  a  cry  that  the  German  programme  had  been 
accelerated  secretly,  and  that  within  three  years  we  should  be 
surpassed  in  naval  power  reckoned  by  Dreadnoughts,  which  were 
the  only  types  that  would  count.  Lord  George  Hamilton  went 
on  to  say  :  '  After  that  (three  years)  should  we  be  on  an  equality 
with  Germany?  '  and  gave  the  following  reasons  for  asking  the 
question  : 

The  two  great  advantages  we  had  in  the  past  were  that,  if  a  Power  tried 
to  approximate  to  our  strength,  we  had  a  more  elastic  revenue,  and  could  put 
by  more  money  to  increase  our  naval  strength  ;  and,  owing  to  our  large  number 
of  shipyards,  could  convert  that  money  into  a  large  number  of  ships.  Both 
these  advantages  were  gone.  If  we  made  a  thorough  good  use  of  our  time 
during  the  next  few  years  we  ought  to  be  stronger  than  Germany.  If  we  did 
not  make  the  best  use  of  our  time,  and  if  Germany  once  got  ahead  of  us,  we 
could  not  overtake  her. 

It  is  indisputable  that  unless  proper  use  is  made  of  our  time 
we  must  suffer  for  it  and  shall  deserve  to  do  so.  The  question  of 
our  future  standing  relatively  to  Germany  depends  upon  two 
things  :  (1)  What  lead  we  have  at  present ;  and  (2)  what  steps  are 
taken  to  maintain  future  sea  supremacy.  In  passing,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  on  the  financial  side  Germany  is  making  her  naval 
extensions  largely  by  means  of  loan,  and  we  are  not  :  on  the 
manufacturing  side  the  writer  asserts  that  we  remain  possessed 
of  greatly  superior  resources  for  the  production  of  warships  and 
their  armaments,  although  Germany  has  made  great  additions 
to  her  resources  during  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

What  is  the  lead  which  the  Royal  Navy  now  holds  in  warships 
available  for  service?  Taking  large  battleships  and  armoured 
cruisers  (classed  popularly  as  Dreadnoughts)  we  have  seven  ships 
in  commission,  two  more  have  completed  their  trials  and  are  now 
in  the  final  finishing  stage,  while  a  third  is  now  undergoing  trials 
and  will  be  completed  in  a  few  months.  Germany  has  only  two 
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similar  vessels  practically  ready  for  service,  having  passed  through 
their  trials  and  being  now  in  commission,  but  still  in  the  final  finish- 
ing stage.  Two  other  German  battleships  are  to  be  ready  for  service 
in  the  spring  of  1910  and  a  large  armoured  cruiser  in  the  summer  : 
making  five  Dreadnoughts  which  will  be  available  in  the  course 
of  this  year ;  before  further  additions  are  made  to  the  German 
fleet  we  shall  have  twelve  British  Dreadnoughts  available.  At  the 
beginning  of  April  1912  it  is  anticipated  that  we  shall  have  a  total  of 
twenty  Dreadnoughts  in  commission  as  against  thirteen  German 
ships  of  similar  classes.  Taking  '  pre-Dreadnought  '  battleships 
and  armoured  cruisers  which  will  not  exceed  twenty  years  of  age  on 
the  1st  of  April  1912,  the  Royal  Navy  will  then  possess  seventy- 
five  such  ships  as  against  twenty-eight  German  vessels.  In 
dimensions,  armament,  and  protection  the  British  pre-Dread- 
nought ships  will  be  greatly  superior  to  the  German  ships  of 
corresponding  age  (see  p.  563,  Nineteenth  Century,  April  1909). 
This  summary  of  facts,  based  on  official  figures  and  estimates, 
indicates  the  long  lead  we  now  possess  and  shall  retain  for  three 
years  independently  of  further  programmes  of  construction. 

In  some  quarters  it  is  still  the  fashion  to  say  that  Germany, 
having  obtained  greater  resources  for  the  manufacture  of  guns, 
will  certainly  move  faster  in  the  completion  of  ships  than  the 
Navy  Law  contemplates.  Much  was  heard  on  this  head  in 
parliamentary  debates  last  March ;  for  this  circumstance  Mr. 
McKenna  was  chiefly  to  blame.  He  then  admitted  that  the 
Government  did  '  not  know  the  rate  at  which  German  construc- 
tion is  taking  place,'  but  had  reason  to  believe  that  progress  was 
being  made  with  three  ships  of  the  1909  programme  before  that 
financial  year  began ;  so  that  earlier  dates  of  completion  might 
be  obtained  for  ships  belonging  to  the  programmes  of  1909  and 
1910  than  had  been  anticipated.  Consequently  Mr.  McKenna 
assumed  that  Germany  might  have  seventeen  large  armoured 
ships  (Dreadnoughts)  complete  in  April  1912 ;  whereas  he  now 
says  there  will  be  only  thirteen.  It  was  proper,  of  course,  to  err 
on  the  side  of  safety  if  there  was  a  doubt  :  what  is  to  be  regretted 
is  that  such  a  confession  of  doubt  should  have  been  made  publicly. 
If  there  was  a  doubt ,  the  proper  course  was  to  take  action  at  once 
which  would  have  secured  to  us  an  undoubted  superiority  of  force. 
The  lack  of  prompt  decision  and  action  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Admiralty  stands  in  strong  contrast  with  the  steady  and  generally 
silent  advance  made  by  German  naval  administrators.  Admiral 
von  Tirpitz  on  more  than  one  occasion  has  publicly  asserted  that 
the  dates  for  completion  mentioned  in  the  Navy  Bill  of  1908  will 
not  be  anticipated,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  thinking  they  will 
be.  On  the  contrary,  up  to  the  present  time  the  German  pro- 
gramme, judged  by  dates  of  completion,  is  in  arrear;  and  the 
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introduction  of  a  new  twelve-inch  gun  into  the  armament  of 
ships  now  in  hand,  instead  of  the  eleven-inch  gun  carried  by 
the  earliest  German  Dreadnoughts  and  preceding  battleships, 
will  inevitably  make  progress  slower  for  a  time.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  therefore,  when  actual  conditions  in  Germany 
are  of  the  nature  described,  that  British  writers  and  speakers 
should  exaggerate  what  is  being  done  in  that  country  and  decry 
what  is  being  done  at  home.  It  is  both  undignified  and  undesir- 
able to  take  such  a  course  in  any  circumstances.  If  the  need  for 
much  greater  effort  was  real,  action  not  complaint  of  German 
development  would  be  required.  When  Great  Britain  holds  a 
great  lead  in  naval  power  as  she  does  at  present,  and  it  is  admitted 
that  her  lead  will  be  maintained  for  three  years  to  come,  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  consider  the  years  beyond  1912,  and  to  adopt 
adequate  programmes  which  will  make  our  position  safe  and  sure. 
In  short,  party  controversy  and  recrimination  should  cease,  and 
united  action  should  be  taken  to  make  the  future  of  the  British 
Navy  no  less  satisfactory  than  its  present  position  has  been  shown 
to  be. 

A  few  words  may  be  added  regarding  British  and  German 
warship-building  capability,  in  view  of  recent  renewal  of  contro- 
versy on  the  subject,  and  lengthy  statements  embodied  with  the 
Mulliner  correspondence.  No  reader  of  these  pages  will  think 
that  the  writer  holds  a  brief  for  the  Admiralty  or  the  Government. 
In  April  last  it  was  made  abundantly  evident  that  he  differed 
essentially  from  opinions  expressed  by  Mr.  McKenna  in  regard 
to  the  difficulty  which  would  probably  be  experienced  by  British 
manufacturers  and  shipbuilders  in  keeping  pace  with  iCrupp 
and  other  German  firms  engaged  in  warship  construction, 
whose  recent  extensions  had  greatly  enlarged  their  resources. 
Mr.  McKenna  was  ill-advised  in  making  the  statement  that  our 
resources  were,  if  not  inferior,  certainly  not  superior  to  those  of 
Germany,  and  that  statement  was  soon  contradicted,  but  his 
speech  furnished  another  unpaid-for  advertisement  of  German 
manufacturers,  of  which  advertisements  far  too  many  emanate 
from  British  sources.  Put  briefly,  the  facts  were  and  are  that  if 
proper  use  is  made  of  available  British  resources  for  the  construc- 
tion of  ships'  machinery  and  armaments — including  heavy  guns 
and  gun-mountings — we  can  secure  a  greater  output  than  is 
possible  for  any  of  our  rivals.  In  order  to  secure  that  proper  use 
of  British  resources,  of  course,  there  must  be  capable  administra- 
tion and  prevention  of  monopolies.  If  these  conditions  are  not 
secured  existing  resources  cannot  be  fully  utilised.  The  plain 
duty  of  the  Government  departments  is  to  see  that  all  existing 
resources  are  made  available,  and  that  proper  encouragement  is 
given  to  private  enterprise  in  making  necessary  extensions. 
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Difficulties  like  those  dreaded  by  Mr.  McKenna  will  not  occur  if 
that  action  is  taken  in  proper  time.  No  good  purpose  would  be 
served  by  inquiring  whether  or  not  the  Board  of  Admiralty  has 
done  all  that  ought  to  have  been  done  in  this  direction.  The  real 
point  is  to  ascertain  how  we  now  stand.  In  the  writer's  opinion 
Lord  George  Hamilton  was  not  correct  in  the  statement  quoted 
above ;  we  have  not  lost  our  superiority  in  warship-building 
capability,  although  the  corresponding  resources  of  Germany  have 
been  much  increased  since  1906.  The  facts  mentioned  above  in 
regard  to  completed  Dreadnoughts  show  clearly  that  we  have 
hitherto  more  than  held  our  own.  They  also  practically  destroy 
the  contention  of  Mr.  Mulliner,  and  those  who  support  him  in  the 
assertion  that  the  Admiralty  neglected  a  plain  duty  in  not  acting 
immediately  when  Mr.  Mulliner  placed  before  them  in  May  1906 
information  respecting  the  extensions  which  Messrs.  Krupp  were 
then  making  at  their  Essen  works  and  elsewhere,  in  order  to 
greatly  increase  their  output  of  heavy  guns,  gun-mountings,  and 
armour.  The  writer  in  April  last  gave  reasons  for  doubting  the 
alleged  superiority  in  output  of  the  German  firms  in  warship- 
building  capability  ;  recently  Mr.  Leyland  has  confirmed  this  view 
(in  letters  to  the  Times)  and  shown  by  detailed  statements  how 
grossly  exaggerated  have  been  the  accounts  given  of  the  Krupp 
additions  to  machinery  and  men.  Apart  from  this  evidence  the 
facts  mentioned  above  as  to  work  accomplished  by  Germany  and 
Great  Britain  during  the  last  four  years  speak  for  themselves  and 
show  that  we  are  and  will  remain  superior  in  productive  power  if 
our  naval  administration  is  efficient.  No  justification  is  offered 
— or  can  be  put  forward — of  the  erratic  and  uncertain  action  of 
the  Admiralty  and  Government  in  dealing  with  these  important 
matters  during  the  past  year  :  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  political 
considerations  rather  than  a  clear-sighted  national  policy  has 
largely  influenced  both  Government  action  and  the  attacks  made 
by  the  Opposition. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  respecting  the  German  Navy  Law 
of  1900  and  its  famous  preamble ;  many  erroneous  statements 
have  been  made  respecting  later  German  Navy  Laws  and  their 
execution.  It  may  be  well  before  concluding  this  article  to  re- 
state the  facts  and  to  make  a  few  necessary  and  important  correc- 
tions. Eeaders  desirous  of  obtaining  complete  information  will 
find  it  in  various  publications,  of  which  the  volumes  of  Brassey's 
Naval  Annual  from  1900  onwards  are  readily  accessible  and 
contain  contemporaneous  as  well  as  unbiassed  accounts  of  the 
various  Navy  Acts  passed  by  the  Reichstag  in  recent  years. 

In  April  1898  an  Act  was  passed  providing  for  the  construction 
during  a  period  of  six  years  of  certain  ships,  some  to  take  the  place 
of  existing  vessels  and  others  intended  to  form  additions  to  the 
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German  Navy.  This  Act  is  known  as  the  '  Sexennate.'  It 
provided  for  an  establishment  of  the  German  fleet  including 
twenty  battleships,  eight  armoured  coast-defence  ships,  twelve 
large  and  twenty-nine  small  cruisers,  besides  torpedo-boats  and 
smaller  vessels  for  special  service.  The  limits  of  age — i.e.  period 
of  service  on  the  Active  List — were  fixed  respectively  at  twenty- 
five  years  for  battleships,  twenty  years  for  large  cruisers,  and 
fifteen  years  for  small  cruisers.  The  estimated  cost  for  a  battle- 
ship and  its  armament  was  about  700,0002. ;  for  a  large  cruiser 
the  corresponding  cost  was  about  600,0002.  This  Act  was  passed 
by  the  Eeichstag  in  face  of  considerable  opposition. 

The  events  of  the  Boer  war  led  to  the  introduction  and  approval 
in  June  1900  of  a  much  larger  scheme,  which  practically  doubled 
the  establishment  for  the  German  fleet  embodied  in  the  Sexennate, 
and  was  passed  with  little  opposition.  The  demands  of  the 
Government  were  modified  by  the  omission  of  six  large  cruisers 
and  seven  small  cruisers  intended  for  foreign  service,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  fleet,  as  finally  approved  by  the  Eeichstag, 
included  thirty-eight  battleships,  fourteen  large  cruisers,  thirty- 
eight  small  cruisers  and  ninety-six  torpedo-boats,  besides  gun- 
boats and  special-service  vessels.  This  programme  was  to 
extend  over  sixteen  financial  years,  and  the  financial  estimates 
for  the  construction  and  armament  of  new  ships  during  that 
period  contemplated  an  average  annual  outlay  of  4,900,0002.,  in- 
cluding an  allowance  for  gunboats,  special-service  vessels,  and 
reconstruction.  The  age-limits  for  the  several  classes  of  vessels 
on  the  active  service  list  fixed  by  the  Sexennate  were  retained, 
but  the  costs  were  increased.  The  battleships  were  each  esti- 
mated to  cost  1,225,0002.,  the  large  cruisers  882,0002.,  the  small 
cruisers  270,0002.,  and  the  torpedo-boats  49,0002.  It  was  antici- 
pated that  the  time  for  construction  of  the  larger  ships  would  be 
about  three  years.  As  a  rule,  it  was  proposed  to  lay  down  three 
large  vessels  every  year,  and  this  was  actually  done  for  several  years 
by  commencing  two  battleships  and  a  large  cruiser.  The  preamble 
added  :  '  Judging  from  the  experience  of  the  last  few  years — 
during  which  three  large  vessels  were  laid  down  annually — there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  rate  of  shipbuilding  can  be  kept  up.' 
It  was  maintained  until  1908,  even  after  the  sizes  and  costs  of  the 
later  vessels  had  been  increased  under  the  new  Act  of  1906. 

That  Act,  known  as  the  '  Novelle,'  was  framed  in  1905  as  a 
consequence  of  action  taken  earlier  in  that  year  by  the  British 
Admiralty  in  laying  down  the  Dreadnought  and  ordering  three 
armoured  cruisers  of  the  Invincible  class.  Great  secrecy  was 
maintained  in  regard  to  the  designs  of  these  vessels,  while  it  was 
claimed  that  their  '  single-calibre  heavy-gun  '  armament,  their 
armour-protection,  high  speeds  and  large  fuel  supplies  placed 
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them  far  above  all  their  predecessors,  and  made  the  earlier 
vessels  '  obsolescent '  if  not  obsolete.  The  folly  committed  by  the 
British  Admiralty  in  initiating  and  first  building  these  new  types 
— having  in  view  the  fact  that,  as  matters  stood  at  the  end  of  1904, 
the  Koyal  Navy  occupied  a  position  of  supremacy  over  foreign 
fleets,  and  that  this  supremacy  was  embodied  in  types  of  ships 
alleged  to  be  made  '  obsolescent '  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Dreadnoughts — has  been  repeatedly  exposed  by  the  writer  in 
these  pages.  At  that  time  Germany  was  proceeding  steadily  on 
the  lines  of  the  Act  of  1900,  laying  down  battleships  of  about 
13,000  tons  and  armoured  cruisers  of  11,400  tons,  while  Great 
Britain  was  building  battleships  of  16,500  tons  and  cruisers  of 
13,600.  German  naval  authorities  were  not  slow  to  see  and  seize 
the  opportunity  given  by  the  new  departure  made  by  the  Admiralty 
in  1905.  Admitting  the  correctness  of  the  claims  made  by  the 
British  Admiralty  for  greatly  increased  power  and  fighting  value 
of  the  Dreadnoughts,  it  was  clear  that  pre-Dreadnought  types  must 
have  been  seriously  depreciated  in  value,  and  that  the  relative 
superiority  of  the  British  fleet  over  the  German  would  be  diminished 
if  Germany  also  built  Dreadnoughts  and  Invincibles.  An  able 
German  writer,  Count  von  Keventlow,  has  dealt  with  this  subject 
fully  in  an  interesting  article  published  last  October  (Navy  League 
Annual).  He  says: 

I  think  I  may  state  with  assurance  that  if  England  had  not  gone  beyond  the 
King  Edward  class  (16,350  tons)  with  her  subsequent  vessels  we  would  still 
to-day  have  our  medium  displacement  in  Germany,  which  might  perhaps,  at 
the  outside,  have  been  raised  to  15,000  tons  ;  and  that  nobody  as  yet  would 
have  thought  of  almost  reconstructing  the  Baltic  Canal.  ...  It  appears  to 
me  that  any  impartial  person  must  admit  that  after  the  Dreadnoughts  began 
to  be  built  the  question  for  Germany  could  only  be :  Either  to  build  vessels 
of  equal  power,  or  to  lay  down  no  more  battleships  or  armoured  cruisers. 

The  official  explanatory  memorandum  appended  to  the 
Novelle  stated  that  increased  expenditure  on  shipbuilding  was 
made  necessary  in  part  by  the  increase  in  size  and  power  of  ships 
and  torpedo-craft  shown  to  be  required  '  by  the  experience  of 
recent  years,  and  particularly  by  the  Kusso- Japanese  war.'  But 
no  one  failed  to  read  between  the  lines  and  to  recognise  that 
German  naval  competition  with  Great  Britain  had  entered  upon 
a  new  phase,  or  that  the  change  resulted  from  the  construction  of 
the  Dreadnought  and  Invincible  class.  As  to  armoured  cruisers 
to  be  employed  on  foreign  service,  the  Novelle  provided  for  the 
restoration  of  six  large  vessels  struck  out  of  the  proposals  of  1900 , 
and  the  action  was  justified  by  special  reference  to  '  the  formation 
of  strong  and  numerous  squadrons  of  armoured  cruisers  by  other 
nations.'  The  unit  cost  for  each  of  the  six  armoured  cruisers  was 
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raised  from  882,OOOJ.  in  the  Act  of  1900  to  1 ,375,000*.  ;  the  unit 
cost  for  the  battleships  was  raised  to  over  1,800,000*.,  as  against 
1,225,000*.  estimated  six  years  before ;  the  additional  officers  and 
men  required  as  complements  for  the  cruisers  exceeded  5800. 
Torpedo-boats  were  increased  from  ninety-six  to  144  in  number, 
the  unit  cost  being  increased  to  85  ,000* .  ;  an  annual  grant  of 
250,000*.  was  made  for  submarines.  Between  1906  and  1917  it 
was  proposed  to  complete  eighteen  new  battleships,  two  each  year 
up  to  1910 ;  thirteen  armoured  cruisers,  24  small  cruisers,  and  144 
torpedo-boats.  It  was  estimated  that  the  annual  expenditure  on 
new  construction  and  armaments  would  be  nearly  5,900,000*.  in 
1906,  about  7,350,000*.  in  1011,  falling  to  5,650,000*.  in  1917. 
The  age-limits  on  the  active  service  list  remained  unaltered,  and 
it  was  intended  to  continue  the  practice  of  laying  down  annually 
two  battleships  and  one  armoured  cruiser,  and  to  complete  the 
vessels  about  three  years  after  they  were  commenced.  Owing  to 
various  causes,  including  the  novelty  of  the  designs,  the  increased 
dimensions,  an'd  the  necessity  for  preparing  suitable  building- 
slips,  the  ships  of  the  1906  programme  were  not  laid  down  until 
1907  ;  the  first  two  battleships  are  not  expected  to  be  fully  com- 
plete until  early  in  this  year,  the  first  large  cruiser  has  been 
recently  completed.  All  three  vessels  were  really  available  for 
service  in  case  of  need  at  the  close  of  last  year.  The  two  battle- 
ships of  the  1907  programme  were  laid  down  in  July  and  August 
of  that  year,  and  it  is  hoped  to  complete  them  in  the  spring  of  the 
present  year.  Being  sister- ships  of  the  first  two  Dreadnoughts, 
their  progress  will  naturally  be  more  rapid.  The  large  cruiser  of 
the  1907  programme  was  not  laid  down  until  the  end  of  March  1908, 
and  it  is  hoped  to  have  her  ready  for  service  next  summer.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  as  before  stated,  the  German  programme  is  in 
arrear,  and  has  not  so  far  been  accelerated.  From  German  sources, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  designs  for  the  first  battle- 
ships were  intentionally  not  completed  until  trustworthy  informa- 
tion was  available  respecting  the  principal  features  of  the  Dread- 
nought design,  and  the  Germans  claim  that  their  Nassau  class  are 
not  only  of  greater  displacement  but  better  armed  and  protected 
than  the  Dreadnought.  The  first  of  their  large  armoured  cruisers, 
the  Blucher,  is  of  considerably  less  displacement  and  is  less  power- 
fully armed  than  the  Invincibles ,  corresponding  in  armament  rather 
to  the  Minotaur  class  of  the  Koyal  Navy,  while  approaching  the 
Invincibles  in  speed.  The  second  cruiser,  the  Von  der  Tann,  of 
the  1907  programme ,  is  said  considerably  to  exceed  the  Invincibles 
in  displacement,  to  be  better  armed,  and  to  be  equal  in  speed,  but 
no  authorised  particulars  have  yet  been  published  for  that  vessel. 
Starting  later,  the  designers  of  German  ships  can  produce,  if  so 
desired — and  claim  that  they  have  produced — more  powerful  ships 
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than  those  previously  laid  down  in  this  country,  information  in 
regard  to  British  ships  having  been  procured  before  their  designs 
were  completed.  It  is  probably  possible  to  obtain  such  informa- 
tion ,  although  it  is  supposed  to  be  kept  secret  and  confidential.  Con- 
sequently the  German  ships,  although  completed  at  later  dates,  are, 
or  may  be  made  superior  in  fighting  capability  to  their  British 
predecessors.  This  is  absolutely  contrary  to  our  former  practice, 
when  we  started  later  and,  taking  less  time  for  building,  produced 
stronger  and  better  ships  than  were  completed  at  or  about  the 
same  time  by  foreign  countries.  It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that 
so  great  an  advantage  should  have  been  sacrificed  by  this  country 
in  consequence  of  our  having  started  the  Dreadnought  policy. 

The  writer  has  already  discussed  in  this  Review  the  muoh- 
debated  question  whether  the  shipbuilders  of  Great  Britain  can 
still  surpass  their  German  rivals  in  the  time  occupied  in  the  con- 
struction and ,  completion  of  warships.  All  that  need  be  said 
here  is  that  German  programmes  and  financial  provision  have 
been  arranged  on  the  basis  of  a  period  of  construction  of  about 
three  years  for  large  armoured  ships,  and  so  far  that  period  has 
not  been  sensibly  abridged.  On  the  other  hand,  reckoning  from 
the  date  of  ordering  corresponding  British  ships,  about  2J  years 
has  been  repeatedly  proved  to  be  sufficient  for  their  completion. 
Whether  or  not  German  shipbuilders  could  sensibly  shorten  the 
time  of  construction  if  they  were  required  to  do  so  may  remain  a 
matter  of  opinion,  as  they  have  not  yet  been  called  upon  to  make 
the  attempt. 

A  second  amendment  of  the  German  programme  of  the  fleet 
laid  down  in  the  Act  of  1900  was  passed  by  the  Eeichstag  without 
difficulty  in  March  1908.  Its  main  features  were  the  shortening 
of  the  age-limit  of  battleships  on  the  active  list  to  twenty  years 
instead  of  twenty-five  years,  and  the  decision  to  lay  down  annually 
three  battleships  instead  of  two  during  the  period  1908-11.  As 
a  consequence  twelve  battleships  will  be  laid  down  in  these  four 
years,  whereas  the  Novelle  of  1906  contemplated  only  seven  being 
commenced.  In  the  period  1912-16  it  is  now  proposed  to  lay 
down  only  one  battleship  each  year,  as  was  provided  for  in  the 
Novelle,  and  in  191*7  one  battleship  instead  of  two,  as  proposed 
by  the  Act  of  1906.  No  changes  are  proposed  in  the  cruiser  pro- 
gramme of  the  Novelle.  Obviously  these  arrangements  for  years 
beyond  1912  will  be  subject  to  revision  and  probably  to  increase, 
but  that  can  be  dealt  with  hereafter.  The  establishment  of 
effective  ships  proposed  in  the  Act  of  1908  includes  thirty-eight 
battleships,  twenty  armoured  cruisers,  thirty-eight  small  cruisers, 
and  144  torpedo-boats  (destroyers).  These  numbers  differ  from 
the  Act  of  1900  (so  far  as  numbers  are  concerned)  only  by  the  addi- 
tion of  six  armoured  cruisers  :  but  the  growth  in  dimensions  and 
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cost  of  ships  involves  very  great  increase  of  expenditure  on  new 
construction  and  armaments.  Official  statements  are  not  avail- 
able for  the  vessels  laid  down  in  the  last  year ;  it  is  asserted  that 
they  will  be  considerably  larger,  more  heavily  armed,  and  possibly 
faster  than  their  predecessors.  The  Von  der  Tann  is  said  to  cost 
as  much  as  one  of  the  Nassau  class,  or  about  thirty-four  per  cent, 
more  than  the  Blucher.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  obvious  that 
the  annual  expenditure  on  new  construction  and  armaments  must 
go  far  beyond  that  contemplated  in  1900,  and  must  considerably 
exceed  that  accepted  in  1906.  A  further  increase  has  been  made 
also  in  the  annual  grant  for  submarines,  which  is  now  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  sterling — three  times  that  accepted  in  1906. 
Germany  hesitated  long  before  adopting  submarines  and  is  now 
endeavouring  to  make  up  arrears.  According  to  the  last  Dilke 
return,  Germany  had  four  submarines  completed  and  four  others 
building  on  the  31st  of  March  last,  as  against  forty-five  complete 
and  twenty-three  building  for  the  Koyal  Navy. 

The  German  official  explanation  given  of  the  reduction  made  in 
the  period  of  active  service  of  battleships  from  twenty-five  to  twenty 
years  was  that  the  policy  of  more  rapid  modernisation  had  been 
forced  upon  Germany  by  the  action  of  other  Powers.  Two  facts 
may  be  mentioned  which  bear  upon  the  decision  of  the  German 
authorities.  Early  in  1907 ,  when  the  relative  standing  of  the  British 
and  other  Navies  was  under  discussion  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
Lord  Tweedmouth  made  a  detailed  statement  of  the  comparative 
strength  in  completed  first-class  battleships  less  than  twenty-five 
years  old  and  armoured  cruisers  less  than  twenty  years  old  belong- 
ing to  the  principal  navies.  The  First  Lord  also  classified  British 
and  foreign  ships,  separating  those  regarded  as  '  obsolescent '  by 
the  naval  advisers.  Lord  Cawdor  asked  that  the  verbal  statement 
might  be  reproduced  as  a  Parliamentary  paper ;  this  was  done,  and 
publication  took  place  in  July  (No.  Ill ,  1907) .  In  the  list  of  German 
battleships  no  less  than  nine  out  of  a  total  of  twenty  were  classed 
as  obsolescent,  and  such  an  opinion  expressed  officially  by  the 
British  Admiralty  naturally  attracted  much  attention  in  Germany. 
The  Navy  League  pressed  upon  the  Government  about  the  same 
time  the  necessity  for  an  acceleration  of  the  programme  of  1906, 
and  the  Act  of  1908  followed  immediately.  This  matter  has  been 
mentioned  by  the  writer  on  several  occasions ;  it  has  been  again 
referred  to  because  it  furnishes  an  illustration  of  the  unwisdom 
of  any  action  being  taken  by  the  British  Admiralty  which  may 
tend  to  provoke  other  countries  to  increased  activity  in  naval 
construction.  If  such  increase  takes  place,  it  must  inevitably 
be  followed  by  corresponding  action  and  increased  expenditure 
by  this  country  in  order  that  our  relative  position  may  be  main- 
tained. It  is  practically  certain  that  the  German  programme 
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of  1908,  as  well  as  that  of  1906,  were  the  result  of  action 
taken  by  the  British  Admiralty.  The  consequent  additional 
expenditure  has  been  great,  and  will  become  greater  in  future  as 
the  execution  of  the  German  programme  is  proceeded  with. 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that  both  political  parties  have  to  bear  a 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  enlargement  of  the  German 
programme  of  1900.  Mr.  Balfour's  Government  not  merely 
authorised  the  commencement  of  Dreadnoughts,  but  claimed 
much  credit  for  the  new  departure,  failed  to  appreciate  its  conse- 
quences or  the  effect  it  would  have  on  German  competition  and 
our  relative  naval  strength,  and  brought  about  the  Novelle  of 
1906.  The  Liberal  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  by  author- 
ising the  publication  in  1907  of  the  opinion  of  their  naval  advisers 
on  the  obsolescence  of  nearly  one-half  of  the  effective  German 
battleships,  brought  about  the  Act  of  1908.  In  these  circum- 
stances it  is  singular  to  find  Mr.  Balfour  asserting  that  had  the 
Unionist  Government  remained  in  office  the  enlarged  German 
programme  which  now  has  to  be  met  would  in  all  probability 
never  have  been  produced.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  preliminaries 
to  passing  the  Act  of  1906  had  been  taken,  the  intention  of  Germany 
to  commence  the  construction  of  Dreadnoughts  was  known,  and 
the  Federal  Council  had  accepted  the  Act  in  the  autumn  of  1905 , 
before  Mr.  Balfour  resigned.  No  less  singular  is  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  McKenna  and  other  Liberals  in  the  contention  that  the  Act 
of  1900  has  practically  governed  subsequent  shipbuilding  pro- 
grammes. All  must  agree  that  even  political  partisanship  cannot 
be  regarded  as  an  adequate  explanation,  much  less  as  a  justification , 
of  such  a  want  of  appreciation  of  facts  and  causes  of  change  in 
naval  policy.  Here  one  meets  with  another  illustration  of  the  evil 
of  introducing  party  politics  into  the  discussion  of  naval  affairs. 

Turning  to  the  comparative  annual  rate  of  expenditure  of 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  on  new  construction  and  armaments 
since  the  Act  of  1900  was  passed,  the  figures  stand  as  follows  : 
In  the  ten  years  1900-09  the  total  amounts  voted  have  been 
105,922,5002.  for  Great  Britain  and  58,651,OOOL  for  Germany. 
During  the  last  five  years  of  that  period  the  corresponding  totals 
are  50,294,OOOL  for  Great  Britain  and  35,714,0002.  for  Germany. 
During  the  last  two  years,  since  the  German  Act  of  1908  was 
passed,  and  the  number  of  battleships  laid  down  annually  has  been 
increased  by  50  per  cent.,  the  total  votes  have  been  18,916,4002. 
for  Great  Britain  and  19,118,0002.  for  Germany.  In  the  current 
financial  year  the  British  vote  is  10,256,1942.  and  the  German 
10,756,4682.,  half  a  million  more  than  the  British.  Much 
comment  has  naturally  been  made  on  the  fact  that  the  German 
vote  for  new  construction  and  armaments,  which  was  less  than 
35  per  cent,  of  the  British  ten  years  ago,  has  now  surpassed  it ; 
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while  for  the  coming  financial  year  the  corresponding  German 
vote  is  to  be  12,177,500L  As  yet  nothing  is  known  of  what  the 
British  vote  for  1910-11  will  be,  but  having  regard  to  the  fact 
that  eight  large  armoured  ships  have  been  ordered  since  last 
summer — the  cost  of  which  probably  approaches,  if  it  does  not 
exceed,  16  millions  sterling,  and  the  contract  period  for  comple- 
tion has  been  fixed  at  2J  years — while  large  liabilities  are  still 
outstanding  on  ships  previously  ordered,  it  is  obvious  that  there 
must  be  a  very  considerable  increase  of  expenditure.  Similar 
considerations  apply  to  the  German  programme,  but  probably  not 
to  so  great  an  extent,  and  it  may  be  anticipated  that  the  German 
vote  will  again  be  the  smaller  for  1910-11 .  Obviously ,  it  is  improper 
to  concentrate  attention  on  the  figures  for  a  single  year.  A  broader 
view,  ranging  over  the  period  since  the  German  Act  of  1900  was 
passed,  gives  the  fairer  comparison  of  relative  progress,  and  it  is 
reassuring.  In  that  time  the  aggregate  of  our  votes  for  new  con- 
struction and  armaments  has  been  80  per  cent,  greater  than  the 
aggregate  of  the  German  votes,  and  as  there  is  no  reason  for  the 
belief  that  more  can  be  obtained  for  the  money  in  Germany  than 
in  England  when  warships  are  in  question,  we  must  have  gained 
largely.  Moreover,  when  comparisons  are  made  between  the  two 
navies  there  must  be  included  not  only  ships  built  or  building 
during  the  last  ten  years,  but  ships  built  previously  to  1900  which 
remain  effective.  On  this  basis  the  superiority  of  the  Eoyal  Navy 
has  been  shown  above  to  be  very  great.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
one  can  study  the  financial  side  of  German  naval  development 
without  becoming  impressed  with  the  fixed  determination  of  the 
Government  to  create  a  powerful  Navy  and  to  avail  themselves  of 
all  progress  and  improvement  in  design  and  manufacture,  what- 
ever the  cost  may  be.  The  total  naval  expenditure  of  Germany 
ten  years  ago  was  about  7,649,000/.,  that  for  the  current  financial 
year  is  estimated  at  19,538  ,OOOZ.,  and  that  for  1910-11  at 
21,704,0002.  No  better  proof  could  be  given  of  the  high 
importance  which  the  Emperor  and  his  Ministers  attach  to  the 
possession  of  a  strong  fleet. 

Statements  recently  made  show  that  the  large  increase  pro- 
posed for  new  construction  and  armaments  in  the  German  Navy 
Estimates  for  1910-11  is  regarded  in  many  quarters  as  a  deliberate 
effort  to  overtake  Great  Britain  and  to  have  been  recently  decided 
upon  by  the  German  Government  as  the  result  of  special  political 
conditions  existing  here.  This  idea  is  preposterous  and  indicates 
an  ignorance  of  facts.  The  Act  of  1908  had  appended  to  it,  as 
usual,  a  financial  forecast  of  annual  expenditure  up  to  1917,  which 
would  be  required  to  fulfil  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  This  state- 
ment was  published  in  the  autumn  of  1907,  and  it  showed  an 
estimated  expenditure  on  new  construction  and  armaments  for 
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the  coming  financial  year  practically  agreeing  with  the  figures 
given  above  :  furthermore,  it  gave  corresponding  figures  for  the 
years  1911-12  and  1912-13,  showing  that  in  the  former  year  the 
expenditure  for  new  construction  and  armaments  was  estimated 
at  over  13  millions  sterling  and  for  the  latter  over  12  millions 
sterling.  Further  comment  is  needless.  The  German  pro- 
gramme of  1900  has  been  amended  and  increased  in  the  manner 
described  above ;  it  has  been  published  for  the  information  of  the 
world,  and  the  numbers  of  ships  proposed  to  be  built  have  been 
announced.  Full  knowledge  of  the  intentions  of  the  German 
Government  has,  therefore,  been  available  at  all  times.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  programme  published  has  been 
accelerated  as  far  as  the  intended  dates  of  completion  of  ships  is 
concerned  :  the  contrary  has  been  asserted  by  the  highest  German 
authorities.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  misleading  and  mis- 
chievous to  assert,  as  has  been  done  repeatedly  and  recently, 
that  Germany  is  secretly  stealing  a  march  on  Great  Britain.  Her 
rivalry  is  open  and  honourable  :  our  duty  is  to  maintain  naval 
supremacy  whatever  Germany  may  do,  and  this  duty  can  be 
fulfilled.  The  further  charge  that  the  German  authorities  keep 
secret  the  details  of  their  ship-designs  is  not  one  for  us  to  make. 
Formerly  all  particulars  for  new  ships  were  published  by  Germany. 
The  British  Admiralty  began  the  practice  of  alleged  (not  actual) 
secrecy  in  1905 ;  Germany  adopted  it  and  has  practised  it  more 
successfully  :  we  have  no  cause  of  complaint  against  her  on  that 
head. 

The  purposes  for  which  a  powerful  fleet  is  considered  essential 
by  the  German  Government  are  set  out  at  length  in  the  preamble 
to  the  Act  of  1900.  It  is  a  document  well  worth  careful  study  by 
all  who  are  interested  in  naval  affairs.  Of  late  there  have  been 
many  references  to  this  preamble,  and  the  favourite  quotation 
therefrom  has  been  a  sentence  in  which  it  was  declared  that 
'  Germany  must  have  a  fleet  of  such  strength  that  even  for  the 
mightiest  naval  Power  a  war  with  her  wxmld  jeopardise  its  own 
supremacy.'  Obviously  Great  Britain  occupies  the  place  of  the 
mightiest  naval  power,  and  was  in  the  minds  of  German  states- 
men when  this  sentence  was  written  :  in  fact,  a  direct  reference 
to  this  country  was  made  in  the  preamble  immediately  before, 
where  it  was  stated  that  '  the  greatest  naval  Power  of  the  day  has 
already  as  many  as  206  cruisers  (ready  or  on  the  stocks)  and,  more- 
over, commands  points  of  support  and  coaling  stations  on  all  the 
principal  trade  routes.'  These  favourable  conditions  were  con- 
trasted with  the  fact  that  in  the  Navy  Act  provision  was  only 
made  for  forty-two  cruisers,  which  would  do  all  that  was  possible 
in  endeavouring  to  afford  protection  to  German  merchant  vessels ; 
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but  it  was  acknowledged  that  possibility  would  necessarily  be 
confined  within  modest  limits.  Then  followed  a  passage  of  which 
the  sentence  quoted  above  forms  part  : 

Under  the  existing  circumstances,  in  order  to  protect  Germany's  sea-trade 
and  Colonies  there  is  one  means  only,  viz.  Germany  must  have  a  fleet  of  such 
strength  that  even  for  the  mightiest  naval  Power  a  war  with  her  would 
involve  such  risks  as  to  jeopardise  its  own  supremacy  (see  p.  432,  Brassey's 
Naval  Annual  1900). 

To  the  writer  it  appears  important  that  the  first  and  popular 
quotation  shall  not  be  divorced  from  its  context.  In  that  case,  the 
fair  interpretation  of  the  whole  passage  seems  to  be  as  follows  : 
At  a  time  when  relations  between  the  two  countries  were 
severely  strained  in  consequence  of  events  connected  with  the 
Boer  War,  and  when  British  journals  were  dwelling  on  the  fact 
that  the  over-sea  trade,  mercantile  marine,  and  colonies  of 
Germany  all  lay  helplessly  at  the  mercy  of  the  all-powerful  British 
Navy,  the  German  Government  thought  it  necessary  to  take  steps 
which  would  give  some  degree  of  protection  to  these  important 
interests.  The  establishment  for  the  German  fleet  fixed  by  the 
Act  of  1900  was  not  intended  to  make  it  even  approximately  equal 
to  the  British  fleet — such  an  idea  would  have  been  absurd.  On 
the  other  hand ,  as  a  defensive  force  a  fleet  constituted  as  proposed 
in  case  of  hostilities  would  probably  prove  capable  of  inflicting 
such  injury  on  the  greatly  superior  British  fleet  as  would 
'jeopardise  its  (the  British  fleet's)  own  supremacy.'  That  jeo- 
pardy could  not  arise  from  the  proposed  German  fleet,  because  it 
would  necessarily  have  been  practically  destroyed  or  reduced  to 
absolute  inefficiency  by  the  British  fleet  before  the  latter  could 
have  been  damaged  to  the  extent  assumed.  This  interpretation 
of  the  passage  has  been  repeatedly  given  by  German,  responsible 
authorities,  who  have  stated  that  the  jeopardy  to  British  naval 
supremacy  which  might  arise  in  case  of  a  contest  with  Germany 
would  be  caused  by  the  action  of  other  maritime  countries,  who 
might  seize  the  opportunity  when  the  British  fleet  was  seriously 
crippled  to  insist  on  conditions  which  would  prevent  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  supremacy.  Another  interpretation  has  been 
suggested  :  namely,  that  in  1900  German  statesmen  anticipated 
a  possibility  of  war  occurring  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
allied  Powers,  France  and  Russia,  which  war  would  certainly 
involve  serious  damage  to  the  fleets  of  all  three  countries.  In 
such  circumstances  a  German  fleet,  even  of  the  modest  force  pro- 
posed in  the  Act  of  1900,  might  become  mistress  of  the  naval 
situation,  and  be  made  the  means  of  securing  great  advantages 
for  Germany  at  the  expense  of  Great  Britain. 

A  third  meaning  has  been  read  recently  into  the  passage 
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quoted  from  the  preamble.  It  has  been  regarded  as  containing 
a  clear  declaration  of  the  intention  of  Germany  to  achieve 

such  a  degree  of  naval  power  that  the  British  Empire  shall  hesitate  in  all 
events  to  face  the  risk  of  a  collision  with  it ;  in  other  words,  that  Germany 
shall  be  secured  on  the  seas  the  same  position  which  the  German  army  has 
secured  for  her  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  (The  italics  are  the  writer's.) 

This  may  be  the  dream  of  German  statesmen,  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
they  have  denied  any  such  intention,  and  have  declared  it  to  be  a 
hopeless  task  to  equal  or  surpass  British  naval  power,  in  view  of 
great  and  unavoidable  demands  coming  upon  their  country  for  the 
maintenance  of  military  supremacy,  which  they  regard  as  the  first 
essential.  Moreover,  it  is  certain  that  the  establishment  for  the 
German  fleet  set  forth  in  the  Navy  Act  of  1900,  to  which  the 
preamble  in  question  was  attached,  was  absolutely  incompatible 
with  the  supposed  intentions  of  its  authors.  Subsequent  amend- 
ments of  the  Act  of  1900  have  made  no  attempt  at  reaching 
equality  with,  much  less  superiority  to,  the  British  fleet.  Should 
such  an  attempt  be  made  hereafter  it  must  and  can  be  met  and 
prevented  from  becoming  successful. 

It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  political  controversy  over  naval 
policy  should  have  occurred  at  a  time  when  the  great  self- 
governing 'Dominions  beyond  tne  seas  are  beginning  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  defence  of  the  Empire  by  accepting  a  share  in 
the  provision  of  an  Imperial  Navy.  If  political  controversy  is 
long  continued  it  may  disturb  the  cordial  co-operation  and  con- 
fidence of  our  brethren  living  beyond  the  seas.  No  good  purpose 
can  be  served  by  discussions  as  to  success  or  failure  in  past  naval 
administration  during  recent  years.  Everyone  agrees  that  at 
present  the  Eoyal  Navy  is  adequate  for  the  performance  of  its 
important  duties.  There  can  be  no  question  of  its  continued 
efficiency  and  sufficiency  in  face  of  all  competition ,  if  the  necessary 
steps  are  taken.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  futile  to  indulge  in 
ill-natured  attacks  on  the  naval  administrators  of  other  countries, 
or  to  make  imputations  against  their  motives  and  intentions. 
The  consequences  of  a  persistence  in  that  unwise  action  may  be 
serious.  Our  true  course  consists  in  a  reversion  to  a  better  and 
well-tried  way,  to  discard  political  controversy,  to  expel  party 
politics  from  discussions  of  naval  policy,  and  to  maintain  the 
national  character  for  dignity  and  self-restraint  while  securing 
that  undoubted  supremacy  in  sea-power  which  is  essential  to  the 
existence  of  the  Empire. 

W.  H.  WHITE. 
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HOW  TO   GET  AN  ARMY 

AN   EXAMPLE    FROM    IRELAND 


A  VERY  critical  situation  confronted  this  kingdom  when ,  in  March 
1778,  the  recognition  of  American  independence  by  France  was 
announced  to  Parliament.  War  followed,  and  the  kingdom — 
being  an  Irishman  I  do  not  call  it  '  England  ' — pulled  through. 
But  ultimate  success  and  the  immunity  of  these  islands  from 
invasion  were  by  no  means  entirely  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Government. 

Ireland  was  considered  the  most  probable  point  of  attack,  and 
she  was  practically  defenceless. 

*  The  English  fleet,'  says  Lecky,  '  was  occupied  elsewhere,  and  the 
Irish  coast  was  unprotected.  It  was  said  that  little  more  than  a  third  part 
of  the  12,000  men  considered  necessary  [the  estimate  of  a  politically  inspired 
War  Office  surely !]  for  the  defence  of  the  country  were  actually  there.' 

But  it  was  only  eighteen  years  since  Ireland  had  seen  a  small 
French  force  land  at  Carrickfergus,  capture  the  garrison,  and 
depart  unmolested.  There  was  obviously  no  reason  why  a  force 
much  larger,  and  much  larger  than  any  which  could  be  brought 
against  it,  might  not  also  be  landed.  Masses  of  troops,  indeed, 
were  soon  assembling  on  the  coasts  of  France,  apparently  with  no 
object  but  the  invasion  of  the  British  Isles.  It  was  clear  that,  so 
far  at  least  as  Ireland  was  concerned,  the  Government  was  unable 
to  provide  any  adequate  protection.  It  was  left  for  individual 
patriotism  to  step  in  where  constituted  authority  had  failed. 

To  raise  troops  independently  of  the  Government  was  illegal ; 
but  it  did  not  occur  to  Irishmen  then  any  more  than  now  that 
legal  restrictions  should  be  allowed  to  stand  between  them  and 
the  protection  of  their  hearths  and  homes.  And,  law  or  no  law, 
an  impotent  Government  could  hardly  interfere  when  the  need 
was  so  urgent  and  the  responsibility  involved  in  interference  so 
great.  By  the  end  of  1779,  42,000  Irish  Volunteers  had  been 
raised  and  trained  at  the  expense  of  private  persons,  the  Govern- 
ment having  so  far  acquiesced  as  to  provide  some  of  the  necessary 
arms.  By  1782  the  strength  had  risen  to  100,000,  and  a  high 
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state  of  efficiency  had  been  attained.  This  was  quick  work  and  a 
considerable  force  for  those  days,  though  the  time  now  seems  long 
and  the  result  a  bagatelle.  The  correspondence  of  Lord  Bucking- 
ham, the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  day,  reveals  in  entertaining 
contrast  his  dread  of  the  army  which  was  growing  up  under  his 
eye  but  outside  his  authority,  and  his  sense  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
indispensable  for  the  security  of  the  country  for  which  he  was 
responsible. 

'  By  this  exertion  of  native  strength  and  spirit,'  says  Dr. 
Smollett,  '  all  ideas  of  invasion  were  effectually  erased  from  the 
designs  of  the  enemy/  It  seems  as  little  doubtful  as  any  such 
speculation  can  be  that,  but  for  the  Volunteer  movement,  an 
invasion  of  Ireland  would  have  taken  place ;  and,  as  Lecky  says 
of  Hoche's  abortive  invasion  in  1796,  had  it  succeeded,  '  Ireland 
would  most  probably  have  been  for  a  time  at  least  separated  from 
the  British  Empire.'  No  less  probably  the  foundations  of  that 
Empire  would,  in  such  an  event,  have  been  destroyed. 

I  submit  that  the  situation  to-day  is  little  less  threatening  than 
that  which  existed  in  1778  and  gave  rise  to  the  Irish  Volunteer 
movement,  and,  further,  that  far  more  is  at  stake  now  than  then. 

Smollett  thus  summarises  the  criticisms  of  the  Opposition  of 
1778.  They 

*  dwelt  very  much, '  he  says,  '  on  the  glaring  and  criminal  instance,  as 
they  termed  it,  of  incapacity  or  negligence,  in  not  being  able,  in  a  time  of 
profound  peace,  and  when  intelligence  was  procurable  by  a  private  gentleman, 
to  discover  the  designs  or  transactions  of  the  Court  of  France,  until  they 
were  put  in  actual  force  and  open  avowal  against  us.  But  if  they  [the 
Government]  were  acquainted  with  these  circumstances,  they  were  still  more 
criminal  in  not  having  taken  a  single  step  to  prevent  the  consequences  arising 
from  such  a  dangerous  alliance  [as  that  between  France  and  the  revolted 
American  Colonies].  It  was  in  vain,  they  said,  to  think  of  calling  forth  the 
spirit  of  the  nation  by  men  who  had  lost  all  confidence  with  the  people  :  they 
were  universally  and  justly  considered  as  an  administration  full  of  imbecility 
and  deceit ;  no  honest  and  disinterested  man  would  venture  to  entrust  them 
with  his  property  ;  and  it  was  no  detraction  to  their  character  to  say  that 
they  were  not  more  detested  at  home  than  despised  and  derided  by  foreigners. 
They  concluded  by  asserting  that  it  was  a  knowledge  of  the  present  weakness 
and  instability  of  our  councils,  and  the  continued  misconduct  of  ministers, 
that  had  encouraged  the  House  of  Bourbon  to  offer  us  this  insult ;  and  that 
the  single  measure  of  removing  the  present  ministers  would  strike  more  terror 
into  the  enemies  of  this  country  than  all  the  warlike  preparations  we  were 
capable  of  making  under  the  present  notorious  imbecility  of  our  councils  and 
measures. ' 

It  is  comforting  to  know  that  we  have  once  survived  the 
state  of  affairs  which  drew  and  merited  this  denunciation, 
for  a  very  similar  situation,  certainly  not  more  promising, 
and  in  modern  conditions  much  more  difficult  to  deal  with,  has 
now  undoubtedly  arisen.  '  Private  gentlemen  '  and  '  private  ' 
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members  of  Parliament  are  in  possession  of  information  as  to 
'  designs  '  and  '  transactions  '  directed  against  us  quite  as  alarm- 
ing as  those  traced  to  France  in  1777-8.  The  spirit  of  camaraderie 
which  has  grown  up  among  the  officers  of  all  armies  now  acts  as  a 
conductor  by  means  of  which  either  secret  intentions  may  leak 
out  or  false  rumours  may  be  deliberately  put  into  circulation.  It 
matters  little  to  my  point  whetEer  it  is  genuine  leakage  or  design 
which  has  in  this,  and  perhaps  in  another,  way  distributed  the 
information  pretty  widely  that  an  invasion  of  these  islands  has 
been  definitely  planned  for  the  spring  of  1911.  If  the  one,  the 
information  is  correct;  if  the  other,  it  is  obviously  intended  to 
deceive  only  as  to  the  time.  I  have  some  reason  to  suppose  that 
this  report,  which  has  come  to  me  in  the  same  form  from  very 
different  sources,  has  been  allowed  to  reach  not  only  loyal  ears, 
but  those  of  assumed  enemies  within  our  camp. 

It  is  quite  inconceivable  that  our  Government  is  unaware  of 
the  very  real  danger  which  confronts  us,  or  of  the  inadequacy  of 
our  military  preparations  to  meet  it.  The  confidence  of  all  who 
are  in  a  position  to  estimate  that  danger,  and  our  prospect  of 
averting  it,  in  the  will  and  power  of  any  Government  to  adopt 
adequate  precautions,  has  been  severely  shaken.  It  may  be, 
indeed,  that  the  will  is  not  lacking ;  but  even  so,  the  policy  of 
burking  the  truth  for  political  purposes — a  policy  for  which  both 
parties,  though  not  in  the  same  degree,  are  responsible — has 
obviously  deprived  our  rulers  of  the  power.  We  are  at  the  end  of  a 
General  Election  during  which  we  have  wrangled  only  over  ques- 
tions which,  however  momentous  in  themselves,  are  trivial  beside 
that  of  our  existence  as  an  independent  State.  Nothing  less  is 
at  stake.  And  it  is  clear  that  either  party  would,  by  including 
adequate  provision  for  defence  in  its  programme,  have  sacrificed 
all  prospect  of  power  to  carry  that  programme  out.  It  is  there- 
fore useless  to  look  to  either  party  or  to  the  great  mass  of  electors. 
We  may  maintain  free  trade  or  gain  a  tariff,  decide  for  the  single- 
or  the  two-chamber  system,  and  meanwhile  lose  the  country  and 
the  Empire  on  which  we  propose  to  experiment  with  them. 

I  submit  that  if  our  honour,  our  families,  our  homes,  our 
Empire,  our  independence,  or  our  freedom  be  considered  worth 
defending,  the  time  has  come  when  those  who  can  understand  the 
peril  should  follow  the  noble  Irish  example  I  have  quoted,  and 
provide  by  private  endeavour  from  the  resources  of  individual 
patriotism  against  the  ruin  which  seems  inevitable  unless  a 
supreme  effort  be  made  within  the  possibly  very  brief  period  of 
respite  which  yet  remains. 

Are  those  who  can  see  the  truth  so  few,  or  is  their  patriotism 
so  feeble,  that  they  will  fail?  Or  has  the  complexity  of  modern 
life  so  shortened  our  vision,  and  the  pursuits  of  an  age  of  specialisa- 
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tion  so  absorbed  it,  tbat  none  but  those  who  specialise  in  broad 
views  can  read  the  signs  of  the  times  and  realise  what  ought  to  be 
obvious  to  all  ? 

All  alternatives  being  for  the  present  emergency  out  of  the 
question,  our  only  hope  lies  in  a  new  Volunteer  movement.  But 
a  Volunteer  movement  to  be  effective  now  must  be  something 
very  different  from,  and  much  greater  in  scale  and  scope  than, 
either  its  Irish  prototype  or  the  more  recent  British  organisation 
of  '  butterfly-shooters  '  now  replaced  by  the  well-meant  and  well- 
meaning,  but  totally  insufficient  and  inefficient,  Territorial  Army. 
Such  a  movement  must  aim  at  the  rapid  enrolment  of  not  less 
than  a  million  of  men.  That  step,  if  taken  at  once  and  in  com- 
bination with  other  measures  which  I  will  briefly  outline,  might 
suffice  to  avert  war  for  the  present  by  giving  evidence  of  our  inten- 
tions, by  considerably  diminishing  the  chances  of  successful 
invasion,  and  by  affording  a  reasonable  basis  for  alliances  which, 
in  our  present  condition  of  helplessness,  it  would  be  ridiculous  and 
impertinent  to  propose.  And,  in  the  event  of  war,  it  might  secure 
for  us  time  for  further  preparations.  I  claim  no  more,  for  a  million 
men  would  go  but  a  short  way  towards  carrying  a  great  war  to  a 
successful  issue. 

But  the  enrolment  and  training  of  a  million  men  do  not  com- 
plete even  a  small  modern  army,  much  less  make  it  efficient  for 
fighting,  or  furnish  all  that  is  essential  before  we  can  engage  in 
warfare  with  reasonable  hope.  An  enormous  quantity  of  materiel 
is  needed — arms,  ammunition,  and  equipment,  and  the  means  of 
maintaining  and  renewing  these,  none  of  which  we  possess  in 
sufficient  quantity.  Then  the  vital  matter  of  food  supply  during 
war  must  be  dealt  with,  or  all  efforts  may  be  rendered  futile. 
Scarcely  less  important,  being  also  vital,  is  the  supply  of  horses. 
All  these  things  must  be  considered  and  the  necessary  provision 
made. 

It  is  much ;  but  not  so  much  for  us  now,  regarded  with 
reference  to  the  relative  resources,  as  Ireland  accomplished  in 
raising  100,000  men  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago.  No  larger 
proportion  of  Irishmen  took  part  in  that  effort  than  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  count  on  throughout  the  kingdom  now. 

I  fear  it  is  in  public  spirit  that  we  are  most  likely  to  fall  short 
of  the  Irish  example.  And  there  is  another  difficulty  which,  by 
comparison,  may  be  said  hardly  to  have  existed  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  I  mean  technical  organisation.  We  do  not  possess  any- 
thing approaching  a  sufficient  supply  of  skilled  staff  and  depart- 
mental officers,  even  for  such  armies  as  we  discover  we  possess 
or  can  improvise  when  we  suddenly  find  ourselves  engaged  in  some 
trumpery  expedition  like  the  South  African  war.  What  can  be 
done  to  arouse  our  spirit  and  to  make  up  for  this  deficiency? 
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We  have  seen  Lord  Koberts,  our  greatest  expert,  and  the  last 
of  men  to  sound  an  alarm  without  sufficient  cause,  for  years 
making  noble  efforts  to  rouse  us.  I  trust  the  event  may  prove 
that  he  has  at  least  cleared  the  way  for  a  movement,  belated,  it  is 
true,  yet  not  perhaps  too  late.  We  have  need  of  all  his  inspira- 
tion, of  all  his  skill,  his  experience,  and  his  guidance.  But  it  has 
been  abundantly  proved  that  these  are  not  enough  to  wake  us ; 
and  Lord  Koberts  is  but  one  man,  though  a  great  one.  He  is 
perhaps  regarded  as  one  whose  activity  has  outlived  his  oppor- 
tunities. It  was  thus  that  many  thought  of  him  before  he  turned 
chaos  and  disaster  into  order  and  victory  in  South  Africa.  His 
history  may  yet  repeat  itself.  Something  more  than  his  voice, 
however,  is  needed  now  to  make  us  move,  and,  when  moved,  it 
will  need  more  than  one  first-class  soldier  to  guide  us.  I  suggest 
that  if  some  of  the  most  distinguished  senior  officers  on  the  active  list 
would  resign  their  commands  and  commissions  in  order  to  direct  a 
national  movement  such  as  I  propose,  not  only  would  their  self- 
sacrifice  convince  our  people  of  the  need  for  action,  but  it  would 
satisfy  them  that  the  action  taken  would,  if  possible,  be  made 
effective. 

What  if  Lord  Kitchener — who,  as  a  peer,  can  by  right  return 
to  his  place  in  the  Legislature  when  he  pleases — would  set  himself 
free  to  come  to  the  centre  of  the  Empire,  and  to  renew  that  co- 
operation with  his  former  chief  which  once  proved  so  effective  in 
another,  though  a  far  less,  emergency?  Or  if  Sir  John  French, 
Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  Sir  Eobert  Baden-Powell — to  name  but  a  few — 
with  the  prestige  of  their  names,  their  experience,  and  with  many 
of  the  subordinates  who  served  them  in  South  Africa  still  available 
and  free,  would  throw  themselves  into  the  work? 

The  task  is  a  great  one,  but  it  is  not  impossible,  and  it  is 
necessary.  Some  splendid  and  seasoned  material  is  at  hand  to 
form  a  nucleus  or  a  framework — and  neglected  by  the  authorities, 
who  might  be  expected  to  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  it.  The 
War  Office  has  lately  declined  to  recognise,  by  refusing  them 
admission  to  the  '  Veteran  Keserve,'  the  officers  of  the  late  South 
African  Constabulary,  a  body  picked  from  the  army  in  South 
Africa  and  from  the  forces  of  the  over-sea  Dominions — officers 
highly  trained  and  tested  in  the  field,  and  including  many  ex- 
perienced in  almost  every  branch  of  military  administration.  By 
implication  the  retired  officers,  resident  at  home,  of  all  the  other 
South  African  Military  Police  Forces,  and  of  such  corps  as  the 
famous  North- West  Mounted  Police  of  Canada,  are  similarly 
denied  the  compliment  of  a  place  among  the  recognised  but  unpaid 
reserves  of  the  Empire.  That  this  inopportune  and  gratuitous 
slight  should  arouse  much  resentment — generally  silent — is 
natural.  But  those  who  share  this  feeling  and  the  rebuff  will 
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remember  that  the  War  Office  is  not  the  nation,  and  will  not 
register  the  determination  which  has  been  expressed — never  again 
to  offer  service  to  those  who  requite  not  only  with  ingratitude  but 
with  fatuous  insult. 

As  it  was  my  good  fortune  during  the  South  African  war  to 
command  successively  two  '  divisions  '  of  the  South  African  Con- 
stabulary, one  of  which  consisted  of  4000  mounted  men ;  as  I  also 
have  seen  something,  both  in  peace  and  war,  of  the  other  forces  I 
have  named,  and  have,  in  one  capacity  or  another,  belonged  to  the 
army  for  more  than  thirty  years,  some  of  which  were  spent  in 
British  possessions  in  each  of  the  five  divisions  of  the  globe,  I 
claim  to  know  something  about  British  troops  in  general  and  the 
South  African  Constabulary  and  similar  forces  in  particular.     Of 
the    South    African    Constabulary,    though    perhaps    prejudiced 
in    its    favour,    I    may    even    speak    with    slight    authority. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Empire  ever  possessed  better  troops 
or  troops  better  officered.     Among  both  the  commissioned  and 
non-commissioned  ranks  I  could  point  to  scores  of  individuals 
whose  unrecorded  actions  and  devotion  to  duty  would  in  many  a 
smaller  campaign  have  won  them  merited  and  lasting  fame.     All 
had  the  enormous  advantage  of  service  during  war  in  a  force  in 
which  the  details  of  administration  were  at  all  times  carried  out 
with  the  precision  expected  of  regular  troops  in  time  of  peace. 
Most  had,  after  the  war,  the  training  of  responsible  police  officials. 
A  high  educational  standard  was  required  for  admission  to  the 
force ;  and  the  social  standing  of  the  average  trooper  was  probably 
higher  than  in  almost  any  similar  body  of  men  ever  got  together. 
Some  of  the  drafts  raised  in  England  included  a  proportion  as  high 
as  18  per  cent,  of  public  school  men.     A  reserve  of  officers  and 
men  was  formed,  but  this  has  been,  with  characteristic  wisdom, 
disbanded.       Most    of    my    observations    as    to    quality    are 
applicable  to  the  other  forces  I  have  mentioned.     It  will  yet  be 
recognised  as  sheer  insanity  that  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made 
to  keep  touch  with  so  much  valuable  personnel,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  unwisdom  and  snobbery  of  the  suggestion  that  the  experienced 
veteran  officers  of  such  well  tested  troops  are  unfit  to  take  their 
places  beside  some  who,  with  far  inferior  qualification,  are  admitted 
to  the  honour  of  recognised  liability  to  serve  their  country  again. 
There  must  be  many  thousands  of  these  men  unregistered 
the  British  Isles,  and  many  others  similarly  qualified  by  experi- 
ence, all  of  whom  would  be  invaluable  in  rapidly  improvising  a 
real  army.     Then  as  regards  the  unlisted  reserves  created  by  the 
regular  army;   the   War  Office  principle  of  passing  over  and 
eliminating  the  better  officers  in  favour  of  inferior  ones,  if  open  to 
some  objections,  has  one  advantage — it  ensures  that  a  considerable 
number  of  efficients  to  fill  the  higher  ranks  shall  be  available  in 
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such  a  crisis  as  this.  Of  non-commissioned  officers  and  men 
trained  in  the  regular  army,  who  have  passed  through  the  reserves 
but  are  still  capable  of  rendering  good  service,  the  number  must 
be  large.  And  there  must  be  remnants  of  the  old  auxiliary 
forces,  and  already  some  eliminations  from  the  Territorials,  not 
altogether  novices  to  service. 

All  these  and  such  untrained  men  as  may  be  able  and  willing 
to  serve  are  the  material  we  have  to  improvise  from.  In  the  rural 
community,  which  the  Territorial  system  hardly  touches,  we  have 
the  best  of  all  raw  material,  though  the  one  needing  most  time  to 
work  it  up.  But,  owing  to  inexorable  limitations,  the  process  of 
improvisation  must  take  time ;  and  time  presses.  The  majority 
of  all  ranks  must  be  men  who  have  to  earn  their  living  from  day 
to  day.  Evenings,  occasional  holidays,  and  Sundays  will  afford 
the  only  time  available.  The  Irish  Volunteers  were  trained 
chiefly  on  Sundays,  devoting  to  military  exercises  all  the  daylight 
on  those  days  excepting  the  hour  of  Divine  Service.  In  this  way 
some  progress  might  be  made ,  organisation  being  carried  out  under 
such  authoritative  guidance  as  I  have  suggested,  so  that  all  may 
eventually  fit  into  our  existing  military  system.  It  is  assumed,  of 
course,  that  unless  the  situation  should  relax,  the  troops  thus 
raised  would  at  some  time  be  adopted  by  the  War  Office — when 
fear  had  reconciled  the  voters  to  '  militarism.'  Training  would 
afterwards  have  to  be  completed,  in  the  shortened  period  which 
would  then  suffice  if  organisation  and  the  earlier  instruction  had 
been  sound. 

I  estimate  roughly  that  after,  say,  a  year  of  the  Volunteer 
training  I  have  outlined,  two  months  under  high  pressure  should 
fit  infantry,  mounted  infantry,  cyclist  riflemen,  and  departmental 
corps  for  active  service.  The  preparation  of  artillery  and  cavalry 
is  a  different  and  more  tedious  matter,  and  these  arms,  to  reach 
efficiency  with  the  others,  would  have  to  be  placed  perhaps  six 
months  earlier  under  the  costly  system  of  permanent  embodiment. 
I  base  my  estimate  upon  my  own  not  inconsiderable  experience, 
from  which  I  will  quote  one  example.  In  early  days  in  South 
Africa  I  had  the  honour  to  command  the  2nd  West  Australian 
Mounted  Infantry,  a  small  corps  consisting  of  men  of  superior 
standing  and  education.  All  were,  of  course,  accustomed  to  the 
exacting  life  of  the  Australian  bush  and  countryside,  a  few  had 
been  Volunteers,  and  a  very  much  smaller  number  had  served  in 
the  Army  or  Navy.  Their  training  previous  to  embarkation  was 
conducted  by  Colonel  J.  A.  Campbell,  of  the  West  Australian 
Local  Forces,  a  hard  but  efficient  taskmaster.  He  finally  com- 
mended them  to  me  with  the  remark  (which  was  fully  justified), 
'You  couldn't  kill  'em  with  an  axe.'  This  training  lasted  six 
weeks,  and  was  indeed  carried  out  at  high  pressure.  Work  began 
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at  4  A.M.,  sometimes  earlier,  and  lasted  all  day,  occasionally  till 
10  P.M.  Those  who  could  not  endure  or  profit  by  such  an  arduous 
course  were  ruthlessly  rejected.  Probably  in  the  case  of  troops 
raised  in  this  country  and  less  carefully  picked,  shorter  hours  and 
more  weeks  would  be  necessary ;  and  even  then  Britishers  would 
be  at  a  considerable  disadvantage  compared  writh  Australians, 
owing  to  their  different  habits  of  life.  But  they  might)  fall  far 
short  of  the  efficiency  of  the  'X>rps  I  refer  to,  and  yet  be  efficient 
even  for  the  severer  trials  of  European  warfare. 

I  have  said  that,  should  the  threatened  war  take  place,  it  will 
not  be  our  Empire  only,  nor  our  grading  among  the  nations  of 
the  world,  that  will  be  at  stake,  but  at  the  least  our  substantial 
independence.  This  point — one  of  some  importance,  it  will  be 
admitted— is  so  very  obvious  to  anyone  accustomed  to  strategical 
considerations  that  to  such  persons  it  seems  scarcely  worth  en- 
forcing. Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  others  sometimes  find  it 
hard  to  realise.  It  is  not  immediately  clear  to  them  that  the  only 
choice  open  to  an  island  Power  is  that  between  unquestionable 
control  of  the  seas  which  surround  her  and  the  forfeiture  of  inde- 
pendence. There  are  two  conditions  in  which  a  continental 
Power  may  enjoy  independence — that  is,  exist  as  a  Power.  She 
may  be  strong  enough ,  as  are  all  the  '  great '  Powers ,  to  maintain 
strategical  supremacy  within  her  own  borders;  or,  like  the  lesser 
European  nations,  she  may,  though  weak,  be  enabled  to  maintain 
the  internal  supremacy  which  constitutes  independence  by  reason  of 
the  counterbalancing  forces  and  interests  of  stronger  neighbours 
which  nullify  each  other  so  far  as  she  is  concerned.  It  is  some- 
times supposed  that  the  United  Kingdom,  defeated,  might  simply 
sink  to  the  rank  of  a  second-,  third-,  fourth-,  or  fifth-rate  Power, 
but  retain  her  independence.  There  are  some  who  even  contem- 
plate such  a  prospect  with  complacency,  reflecting  on  the  happy 
lot  of  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Belgium,  or  the  Netherlands.  But 
a  little  thought  will  show  such  a  fate  to  be  for  us  impossible.  On 
a  continent  strategical  supremacy  may  be,  and  is,  partitioned — 
in  the  long  run  always  in  accordance  with  strategical  law.  But 
the  seas  are  common  ground.  Supremacy  on  any  sea  cannot  be 
divided  among  various  Powers,  but  must  reside  with  one — the 
strongest  in  sea-power  who  aspires  to  it.  An  island  Power  situated 
in  a  sea  commanded  by  a  rival  is  of  necessity  absolutely  depen- 
dent on  that  rival,  and  as  incapable  of  independence  as  if  trans- 
ferred bodily  to  the  heart  of  the  rival's  territory.  She  is 
surrounded  and  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  unless  on  suffer- 
ance. Her  independence  is  as  impossible  as  would  be  the  inde- 
pendence of  Derbyshire  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  England.  Sh< 
is  in  the  grip  of  another,  and  must  do  that  other's  bidding. 

All  this,  I  know,  is  very  elementary  strategy ;  and  I  apologise 
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to  those  of  my  readers  who  have  considered  the  subject  for  in- 
flicting it  upon  them.  But  strategical  science,  which  is  the  basis 
of  all  political  geography,  appears  to  be  a  closed  book  to  most 
of  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands ;  and  the  simplest  problems  of 
any  science  are  just  those  which  experts,  assuming  them  to  be 
obvious,  most  commonly  fail  to  explain  or  even  to  enunciate. 

The  time-worn  '  blue- water '  argument ,  which  is  unsupported 
by  the  evidence  of  history,  since  in  all  f ought-out  struggles  with 
our  neighbours  we  have  had  to  land  troops  on  the  Continent,  has 
no  application  to  the  case  in  point.  This  war,  if  it  be  destined 
to  take  place,  will  be  a  struggle  to  the  death.  No  war,  fought 
out ,  can  be  concluded  on  the  sea  except  when  the  defeated  party  is 
an  island  Power.  The  reason  is  obvious.  An  island  may  be 
starved  by  the  application  of  sea-power  alone  into  submission, 
while  no  injury  sufficient  to  divert  her  from  a  serious  purpose  can 
possibly  be  inflicted  on  a  continental  Power  by  means  of  ships 
alone.  Could  Napoleon  have  been  subdued,  even  with  Dread- 
noughts, by  shelling  the  shores  of  France? 

It  is  often  weakly  said  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to 
strike  successfully  on  land  against  a  first-class  continental  State. 
The  answer  is  that  we  have  done  it  before  with  longer  odds  against 
us.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  we  may  have  to  do  it 
again,  or  perish  as  a  nation. 

If  we  act  in  time  we  may  have  allies,  as  we  have  had  allies 
before,  or  do  without  them.  If  we  do  not  act,  we  may  find  our 
task  at  once  essential  and  impossible.  One  thing  is  certain — the 
issue  of  the  war  which  may  be  near  can  only  be  decided  on  the 
territory  of  the  vanquished  side.  If  war  comes,  it  is  there  that 
peace  will  be  signed. 

Every  soldier,  and  every  statesman  who  has  given  attention  to 
the  subject,  knows  this.  But  it  has  been  mistakenly  held  by 
many  that  the  country  could  best  be  coaxed  towards  the  necessary 
measures  of  self -protection  by  concealing  the  momentous  facts, 
and  letting  it  be  supposed  that  defence  can  be  provided  for  without 
the  means  of  offensive  action — a  supposition  opposed  alike  to  all 
experience,  to  common-sense,  and  to  the  first  principles  of 
theoretical  strategy.  If  we  are,  indeed,  reduced  by  the  conditions 
of  a  democratic  system  to  the  necessity  of  deceiving  the  electors, 
then  democracy  has  already  failed,  and  we  shall  have  to  accept  the 
consequences  of  failure.  But  one  resource,  hitherto  untried, 
remains  to  the  politicians — to  test  the  efficacy  of  the  truth. 

Of  the  many  disheartening  manifestations  of  ignorance  which 
a  British  soldier  is  forced  to  endure,  none  is  more  painful  or  more 
common  than  that  which  takes  the  form  of  an  appeal  to  our 
achievements  in  the  South  African  crisis  as  evidence  that  we 
could  rise  in  a  moment  to  any  emergency.  The  condition  of 
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mind  implied  reveals  not  only  a  grotesque  sense  of  proportion, 
but  radical  misconception  as  to  the  condition  in  which  a  great 
part  of  our  South  African  army  took  the  field. 

Although  I  was  singularly  fortunate  throughout  the  South 
African  war  in  being  associated  only  with  efficient  troops,  I  could, 
from  my  own  experience,  fill  a  volume  with  examples  of  ineffi- 
ciency due  only  to  lack  of  preparation.  It  is  notorious  that  at  one 
stage  the  supply  of  small-arm  ammunition  came  almost  within  a 
cartridge  of  running  out.  Our  reserve  of  cavalry  swords  at  the 
outbreak  of  war  was,  I  think,  either  forty  or  eighty— I  forget 
which ,  and  it  does  not  greatly  matter.  Most  of  the  rifles  supplied 
to  the  improvised  troops  during  the  first  few  months  of  the  war 
were  incorrectly  sighted  :  I  was  warned  that  the  very  first  issue 
made  to  me  had  this  monstrous  defect.  Even  after  the  war  had 
been  in  progress  for  a  year  and  a  half  I  had  hundreds  of  men 
fighting  for  months  under  my  command  in  the  clothes  in  which 
they  had  enlisted  in  England,  because  there  were  no  uniforms 
available.  This  was  of  course  a  breach  of  international  law,  only 
rendered  possible  because  we  had  accorded  to  the  Boers— greatly 
to  their  advantage — immunity  from  the  penalty  of  death  which 
strictly  attaches  to  such  acts.  As  to  the  varieties  of  inefficiency 
which,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  prevailed  among  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  army,  a  few  examples  will  suffice.  The  phenomenon 
of  irregular  regiments,  composed  of  capable  individuals,  taking 
such  firm  root  on  their  camping  grounds  as  to  be  incapable  of 
leaving  them  for  hours,  and  even  days,  was  common.  I  recall  one 
striking  instance,  of  which  I  was  a  witness.  The  unit  concerned 
was  in  everything  except  experience  of  military  routine  as  perfect 
as  could  be  wished.  But  when  ordered  to  strike  camp,  march  four 
miles  to  a  railway  station,  and  entrain  for  the  front,  the  operation 
was  found  to  be  beyond  its  capabilities.  The  start  should  have 
taken  place  about  midday,  but  night  fell  while  the  men  were  still 
wrestling  vainly  with  wagons  and  equipment.  The  order  to  move 
was  then  necessarily  suspended  for  twenty-four  hours.  But  on 
the  second  day,  though  I  believe  the  work,  which  should  not 
have  occupied  an  hour,  was  continued  all  through  the  night,  the 
same  thing  happened.  There  was  no  want  of  will.  Both  officers 
and  men  were  literally  in  tears,  but  helpless.  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  third  day's  labour  was  not  also  fruitless.  But  it  was  either 
on  the  third  or  the  fourth  day  after  that  originally  fixed  that  the 
feat  was  accomplished. 

I  saw  a  mounted  squadron  of  '  trained  volunteers  '  put  together 
and  sent  to  the  front  within  a  week.  The  commander  was  an 
officer  of  experience,  but  the  men's  training  had  been  confined  to 
the  use  of  guns  of  position.  The  '  starting  '  difficulty  was  over- 
come in  this  case,  and  the  squadron  marched  to  the  station  on 
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foot,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  it  could  not  ride.  The  com- 
mander gave  me  the  figures  at  the  time,  and,  as  far  as  I  can 
remember  them,  only  twelve  of  his  men  had  ever  fired  a  rifle  and 
only  eight  had  been  on  horseback.  I  learned  afterwards  that  the 
squadron  accomplished  its  railway  journey  in  safety,  but  within  an 
hour  of  its  completion  was  captured  whole,  except  that  the  com- 
mander escaped,  by  the  Boers,  while  leading  its  horses  to  water. 

Even  Kegular  units  were  sometimes  in  no  better  plight.  A 
company  of  mounted  infantry  arrived  at  Capetown  in  these  con- 
ditions. It  had  been  improvised  from  an  infantry  battalion  in 
England.  Men  who  could  ride,  or  said  they  could  ride,  had  in 
the  first  instance  been  prudently  given  preference  in  composing 
it,  and  had  for  some  reason  been  sent  to  what  was  supposed  to  be 
the  port  of  embarkation  without  their  horses,  an  equal  number 
of  men  of  the  battalion  being  despatched  to  another  place  to  bring 
the  horses  to  the  ship.  But  a  mistake  had  been  made  about  the 
embarking  place,  which  the  War  Office,  ever  resourceful,  corrected 
by  decreeing  that  the  men  with  the  horses — men  practically 
selected  because  they  could  not  ride — should  embark  and  compose 
the  mounted  company.  On  arrival  in  Africa  this  company  was 
hurried  to  the  front.  The  necessary  saddlery  had  come  to  hand 
packed  in  boxes  and  not  even  '  assembled.'  As  only  the  officer 
in  command  knew  the  secret  of  putting  it  together,  very  few 
saddles  were  in  working  shape  when  the  order  to  entrain  was 
given.  I  well  remember  watching  the  march  to  the  railway 
station.  Like  that  of  the  squadron,  it  was,  of  course,  executed 
on  foot  with  led  horses,  one  horse  carrying  two  bundles  of  stirrup- 
leathers,  another  a  couple  of  dozen  saddle-trees,  and  so  on.  It  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  this  corps  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  the 
early  disaster  it  invited,  and,  being  Irish  and  adaptable,  soon 
became  efficient  and  rendered  excellent  service. 

As  the  war  went  on,  organic  deficiency  grew  rarer,  while  the 
individual  inefficiency  in  the  later  drafts  became  more  marked. 
In  the  last  months  of  the  war  an  incident  characteristic  of  this 
phase  was  related  to  me.  Three  British  Yeomen,  I  was  told,  were 
posted  as  a  '  Cossack  post '  on  the  summit  of  a  smooth-sided 
grassy  hill — the  strongest  of  positions.  They  had  the  further 
advantage  of  an  old  wall  of  loose  stones  to  give  them  shelter. 
Thus  fortified,  they  made  bold  to  open  fire  on  a  single  Boer  who 
was  seen  riding  across  the  plain  below  them.  The  details  will 
suggest  themselves  when  I  say  that  the  Boer  succeeded  in  closing 
with  the  over-confident  trio,  took  them  all  prisoners,  but  allowed 
them  to  rejoin  their  column,  dismounted  and  disarmed,  but  scathe- 
less, he  taking  with  him  their  horses,  rifles,  and  ammunition. 

It  appears  to  me  not  merely  absurd,  but  criminal,  to  allow 
war  to  overtake  us  while  such  object-lessons  as  these  are  possible. 
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It  is  a  very  moderate  estimate  to  say  that  four-fifths  of  the  lives 
lost  in  South  Africa  were  lost  through  culpable  neglect  of  prepara- 
tions which  are  at  all  times  necessary.  We  may  smile  at  such 
incidents  as  I  have  related,  but  we  cannot  smile  at  the  loss  of  life, 
the  suffering  in  the  field,  and  the  tears  at  home,  which  are  their 
inevitable  concomitants  in  little  wars,  or  at  the  national  ruin 
which  must  be  the  consequence  if  such  things  happen  when 
we  are  confronted  with  a  great  one. 

None  are  more  averse  from  war  than  those  who  know  it.  My 
object  in  saying  what  I  wish  there  was  no  need  to  say 
is  to  offer  my  contribution  to  the  cause  of  peace.  Peace,  I  am 
convinced,  can  only  be  secured  in  one  of  two  ways,  the  choice  of 
which  is  still  open  to  us.  We  may  by  adequate  preparation  make 
defeat  in  war  impossible,  or,  by  continuing  on  our  present  course, 
we  may  glide  blindly  under  a  foreign  yoke  without  a  blow  for 
freedom.  The  second  form  of  peace  will  be  assured  on  the  day 
when  a  foreign  fleet,  suddenly  reinforced  perhaps  by  alliances  or 
by  the  purchasable  navies  of  certain  States,  definitely  deprives  us 
of  supremacy  in  the  Atlantic.  The  certainty  of  peace  with  honour 
can  never  be  attained  by  sea-power  only,  or  by  measures  purely 
'  defensive  '  in  the  unscientific  sense  in  which  Englishmen  com- 
monly apply  that  most  misleading  epithet. 

H.  PILKINGTON  (Patrick  Perterras). 
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ON  the  21st  of  December  last  another  was  added  to  the  list  of 
cruel  murders  of  Europeans  in  India.  Mr.  Jackson,  the  Sessions 
Judge  of  Nasik,  was  shot  dead  in  the  Vijayanama  Theatre  there, 
at  a  farewell  party  given  in  his  honour  by  the  Indian  community. 
He  was  one  of  the  best  Sanskrit  pundits  in  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency, and  also  a  distinguished  Marathi  scholar.  He  took  a  deep 
interest  in  his  work,  and  was  a  genuine  lover  of  the  Indian 
peoples.  The  party  at  which  he  was  assassinated  was  itself  an 
indication  of  the  popularity  which  his  sympathetic  nature  and 
kindly  manner  had  won  for  him.  The  murderer,  a  young 
Brahmin,  is  believed  to  have  been  directly  moved  to  his  crime 
by  the  part  taken  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  by  Mr.  Jackson  in  a 
recent  political  case.  After  committing  the  crime  he  attempted 
suicide,  but  was  seized  by  an  Indian  Deputy-Collector,  and  dis- 
armed by  the  Indian  bystanders.  Public  meetings  have  since 
been  held  to  condemn  the  murder ;  and  the  community  has  thus, 
as  far  as  possible,  in  word  and  deed,  marked  its  abhorrence  of  the 
crime.  The  fact  remains  that  the  crime  has  been  committed  by 
a  young  Indian  of  high  caste,  and  of  some  education.  It  is  one 
of  a  series  of  such  crimes  to  which  Indian  youths  have  been  in- 
cited, and  which  have  been  publicly  commended,  by  a  small 
section  of  the  community  in  speech  and  in  writing.  Several  of 
those  who  have  recently  committed  such  crimes  have  mentioned 
the  writings  of  a  section  of  the  Press  as  having  induced  them  to 
do  so  ;  and  it  is  said  that  a  similar  statement  has  been  made  by  the 
criminal  in  this  case.  The  natural  consequence  is  that  there  is 
a  renewed  demand  for  vigorous  repression  in  general,  and  for  more 
effective  control  over  the  Press  in  particular. 

Another  case  has  occurred  more  recently  which  demands  most 
serious  consideration.  A  Muhammadan  Inspector  of  Police  was 
murdered  in  the  High  Court  of  Calcutta  on  Monday,  the  24th  of 
January.  Only  telegraphic  accounts  of  this  crime  have  been  as 
yet  received.  The  murdered  officer  is  well  known.  He  had 
rendered  splendid  service  in  bringing  to  light  an  abomi- 
nable conspiracy.  His  services  had  been  commended  by  the 
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Courts  and  acknowledged  by  the  Government.  His  murderer 
was  a  young  man,  who  succeeded  in  shooting  him  dead,  after 
several  attempts  had  previously  been  made  on  his  life,  and  who 
was  only  arrested  through  the  determined  courage  of  a  mounted 
policeman,  who  faced  the  risk  of  several  bombs  to  secure  that 
arrest.  It  is  intolerable  that  loyal  and  devoted  service  to  the 
Crown  and  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people  should  lead  to  such 
consequences.  No  alteration  of  the  Press  Law  will  deal  at  once 
adequately  and  promptly  with  such  crimes.  The  improvement 
of  the  Press  Law  will  tend  to  prevent  the  spread  of  this  terrible 
evil,  which  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  sound  administration  in 
India.  But  it  will  not  remove  the  evil  which  already  exists.  That 
seems  to  demand  special  measures  of  repression.  There  has  for 
some  time  been  a  strong  feeling  in  Bengal  that  more  stringent 
and  effective  administration  of  the  Arms  Act  is  demanded  by  the 
anarchy  which  has  been  proved  to  exist.  That  feeling  is  shared 
by  law-abiding  men  in  all  parts  of  India.  The  wretched  and 
'  hypnotised  '  youths  who  are  the  tools  of  more  crafty  and  powerful 
conspirators,  who  work  in  secret  and  escape  the  consequences  of 
their  criminal  acts,  must  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  committing 
the  crimes  which  the  whole  community  regards  with  horror.  It 
would  be  lamentable  to  charge  to  the  Indian  peoples  the  crimes 
committed  by  the  few.  But  the  criminals  in  question  must  be 
marked  down  and  repressed  at  all  costs,  if  the  country  is  to  be 
saved  from  consequences  that  no  lover  of  India  can  regard  with 
indifference.  The  restrictions  on  the  manufacture  and  possession 
of  arms  and  explosives  are  manifestly  inadequate.  More  than  one 
Local  Government  have  pointed  this  out.  The  Government  of 
India  have  taken  some  action  in  this  matter ;  but  experience  seems 
to  show  all  too  clearly  that  more  drastic  measures  are  required  in 
this  respect.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  discuss  this  matter 
fully  in  the  present  article.  Our  attention  must  of  necessity  be 
confined  for  the  moment  to  the  Press  Law ;  for  the  consideration 
of  that  subject  is  as  much  as  can  be  undertaken  within  the  scope 
of  a  single  article. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  Press  legislation  alone 
would  enable  young  men  to  escape  from  the  evil  influences  to 
which  they  are  exposed.  Indian  opinion  is  becoming  much 
stronger  on  this  point.  There  was  an  excellent  article  published 
by  the  late  editor  of  the  Indian  Nation  not  long  before  his 
death.  He  was  a  Bengali  gentleman,  highly  esteemed  among  his 
own  fellow-countrymen,  of  sound  education,  robust  character,  and 
self-sacrificing  patriotism.  In  this  article  he  pointed  out  that  the 
Press  in  India  is  not  an  indigenous  institution,  and  that  it  has 
developed  peculiarities  of  its  own  in  that  country.  A  portion  of 
the  Press  is  conducted  by  men  of  ability  and  character,  who  aim 
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at  maintaining  the  best  traditions  of  the  English  Press.  But 
there  is  another  portion  of  the  Press,  written  in  English  or  in  a 
vernacular,  which  seems  '  only  to  hope  to  keep  itself  going  by 
things  sensational.'  The  most  sensational  of  all  things  in  writing 
is  piquant  abuse.  Therefore,  the  stock-in-trade  of  some  journal- 
ists comes  to  be  abuse  either  of  the  Government  or  of  individuals. 
They  are  '  worthless,  characterless  men,  unable  to  turn  an  honest 
penny,'  who  think  that  a  newspaper  is  the  only  resource  at  once 
for  a  livelihood  and  a  status,  and  they  do  not  hesitate  to  indulge 
freely  in  falsehoods  and  to  devote  themselves  to  abuse.  '  It  is 
these  wretched  pests  of  society  that  are,'  he  added,  '  responsible 
for  the  present  state  of  public  feeling.  They  pose  as  authorities 
with  the  ill-educated.'  It  is  useless  to  hope  that  the  law  can 
eradicate  a  curse  of  this  kind.  There  must  be  improvement  in 
the  tone  of  society  itself. 

There  are  now  many   among  the   best   Indians  who  urge 
that  for  the  young  a  system  of  education  must  be    provided 
which  will  supply  sound  moral  training.      The  conviction  of 
the  great  majority  of  such  thoughtful   Indians,   both   Hindus 
and  Mussulmans,  is  that  this  can  only  be  secured  along  with 
religious  instruction,  and  many  of  them  are  earnest  in  their  call 
on  Government  to  devise  a  scheme  of  education  which,  while 
maintaining  the  principle  of  religious  neutrality,  will  provide 
religious   training ;   they   further  urge  the   necessity   for  exer- 
cising due  supervision  over  young  men  during  the  period  of  school 
and     college     education.     In     respect     of     these     matters     it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  India  the  Government  is  expected 
to  take  the  lead  in  good  work  affecting  the   public  interest. 
Government  should  take  an  active  part  in  preparing  and  com- 
mending suitable  schemes,  and  in  securing  the  financial  and 
other  co-operation  of  the  people.       It  is  also  essential  that  the 
conscience  of  the  people  themselves  should  be  awakened,  and 
that  they  should  more  widely  realise  their  responsibility  for  crush- 
ing sedition  and  anarchy  and  so  ridding  their  country  of  an  intoler- 
able evil.    Some  progress  has  been  made  in  this  respect  of  late  ;  but 
it  is  deplorable  to  think  that  one  of  the  most  abominable  of  the 
political  crimes  committed  in  Calcutta  remains  undetected ,  though 
committed  in  the  public  street,  and  that  the  miscreant  who  threw 
the  bomb  at  the  Viceroy  at  Ahmedabad  is  still  at  large,  though 
his  violence  in  throwing  it  attracted  attention  in  the  Viceregal 
procession.     The  people  require  to  be  roused  to  a  sense  of  the 
duty  which  parents  owe  to  their  children,  and  all  men  owe  to  the 
State. 

While  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  reform  in  the 
Press  laws  would  alone  secure  the  suppression  of  the  sedition  and 
anarchy  which  are  disturbing  the  peace,  endangering  the  good 
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government,  and  retarding  the  development  and  progress  of 
India,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  of  first  importance  to  see 
that  the  law  is  as  effective  as  may  be  in  preventing  the  dissemina- 
tion of  evil  teaching  and  the  incitement  to  crime  among  the 
people.  There  is  no  one  at  all  who  doubts  that  the  present  de- 
plorable state  of  things  in  India  is  mainly  due  to  the  writings  of 
a  considerable  section  of  the  Press,  that  to  these  writings  must 
be  largely  attributed  the  preparedness  of  the  soil  for  the  reception 
of  the  seed  of  sedition  and  anarchy,  and  also  the  sowing  of  that 
seed  in  particular  cases.  It  may  be  well  briefly  to  consider  what 
is  the  state  of  the  law  in  regard  to  the  dissemination  of  sedition  in 
India.  In  1870,  on  account  of  the  Wahabi  troubles,  a  section 
(124A)  dealing  with  sedition  was  added  to  the  Indian  Penal  Code. 
It  was  the  same  in  intention,  but  not  the  same  in  form,  as  the 
present  section  of  the  Code.  Curiously  enough,  although  there 
was  a  considerable  amount  of  sedition  during  the  next  quarter  of 
a  century,  only  one  prosecution  was  instituted.  This  was  due  to 
two  main  causes — namely  :  Firstly,  reluctance  to  prosecute 
arising  from  the  publicity  which  a  Press  prosecution  gives  to  the 
offence,  and  from  the  notoriety,  too  often  mistaken  for  fame, 
which  it  gives  to  the  offender.  Secondly,  the  existence  of  a  doubt 
whether,  under  the  terms  of  that  section,  a  prosecution  would 
probably  be  successful.  The  single  prosecution  that  occurred 
failed  because  the  jury  was  not  unanimous.  In  1898  the  Law  of 
Sedition  was  revised  under  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  who 
thought  that  this  section  was  somewhat  intricate  and  perplexing, 
and  might  be  elucidated  by  better  drafting.  The  section  now 
runs  as  follows  : 

124A.  Whoever  by  words,  either  spoken  or  written,  or  by  signs,  or  by 
visible  representation,  or  otherwise,  brings  or  attempts  to  bring  into  hatred 
or  contempt,  or  excites  or  attempts  to  excite  disaffection  towards,  Her 
Majesty  or  the  Government  established  by  law  in  British  India,  shall  be 
punished  with  transportation  for  life  or  any  shorter  term,  to  which  fine  may 
be  added,  or  with  imprisonment  which  may  extend  to  three  years,  to  which 
fine  may  be  added,  or  with  fine. 

Explanation  1. — The  expression  '  disaffection '  includes  disloyalty  and 
all  feelings  of  enmity. 

Explanation  2. — Comments  expressing  disapprobation  of  the  measures 
of  the  Government  with  a  view  to  obtain  their  alteration  by  lawful  means, 
without  exciting  or  attempting  to  excite  hatred,  contempt,  or  disaffection, 
do  not  constitute  an  offence  under  this  section. 

"Explanation  3. — Comments  expressing  disapprobation  of  the  administra- 
tive or  other  action  of  the  Government  without  exciting  or  attempting  to 
excite  hatred,  contempt,  or  disaffection,  do  not  constitute  an  offence  under 
this  section. 

The  provisions  of  this  section,  as  interpreted  by  Sir  Lawrence 
Jenkins,  then  Chief  Justice  of  Bombay,  in  1899,  in  the  prosecu- 
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tion  of  the  Gurakhi  newspaper,  seem  to  be  quite  adequate  for 
dealing  with  the  offender  when  he  can  be  distinctly  indicated. 
The  only  difficulty  perhaps  arises  in  determining  whether  there 
has  been  an  attempt  to  excite  disaffection  towards  Government 
or  bring  it  into  hatred  or  contempt.  The  instruction  of  the  jury 
by  the  learned  Chief  Justice  in  this  case  was  quite  clear.  The 
true  meaning  of  the  words  has  to  be  considered,  their  covert 
meaning,  the  innuendo  that  they  convey,  and  their  probable  and 
natural  effect.  If  the  law  were  always  reasonably  interpreted 
in  this  way,  the  provisions  of  this  section  seem  adequate.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  said  that  this  is  always  the  case.  Very  con- 
siderable difficulty  has  been  experienced  'in  getting  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown  and  the  Judges  to  take  a  reasonable  view 
of  the  probable  and  natural  effect  of  words  uttered  or  written 
under  certain  circumstances,  of  which  their  remoteness  from  the 
scene,  and  their  want  of  direct  responsibility  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  public  peace,  make  these  officials  sometimes  a  little  in- 
capable of  judging.  They  often  forget  also  what  the  Chief  Justice 
emphasised  in  this  case — namely,  that  a  man  must  be  taken  as 
intending  that  which  is  the  natural  result  of  his  act  under  the 
circumstances,  and  in  the  particular  case,  in  which  this  act  took 
place. 

Another  change  was  made  in  the  law  at  the  same  time — 
namely,  the  enacting  of  Section  153A  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code, 
which  runs  thus  : 

153  A.  Whoever  by  words,  either  spoken  or  written,  or  by  signs,  or  by 
visible  representations,  or  otherwise,  promotes,  or  attempts  to  promote, 
feelings  of  enmity  or  hatred  between  different  classes  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment,  which  may  extend  to  two 
years,  or  with  fine,  or  with  both. 

Explanation. — It  does  not  amount  to  an  offence  within  the  meaning  of 
this  section  to  point  out,  without  malicious  intention  and  with  an  honest 
view  to  their  removal,  matters  which  are  producing,  or  have  a  tendency  to 
produce,  feelings  of  enmity  or  hatred  between  different  classes  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects. 

This  provision  of  the  law  is  aimed  at  the  pernicious  practice 
of  a  certain  section  of  the  Press  of  doing  all  they  can  by  abuse 
of  particular  classes  to  incite  impressionable  persons  to  hatred 
and  violence.  In  addition  to  this,  Section  505  was  also  passed, 
dealing  with  statements  conducing  to  public  mischief.  It  is 
quite  sufficient  to  quote  this  without  comment.  It  runs  as 
follows  : 

505.  Whoever  makes,  publishes,  or  circulates  any  statement,  rumour,  or 
report — 

(a)  with  intent  to  cause,  or  which  is  likely  to  cause,  any  officer,  soldier, 
or  sailor  in  the  army  or  navy  of  Her  Majesty,  or  in  the  Royal  Indian  Marine, 
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or  in  the  Imperial  Service  Troops,  to  mutiny  or  otherwise  disregard  or  fail 
in  his  duty  as  such  ;  or 

(b)  with  intent  to  cause,  or  which  is  likely  to  cause,  fear  or  alarm  to  the 
public,  or  to  any  section  of  the  public,  whereby  any  person  may  be  induced 
to  commit  any  offence  against  the  State  or  against  the  public  tranquillity  ;   or 

(c)  with  intent  to  incite,  or  which  is  likely  to  incite,  any  class  or  com- 
munity   or    persons   to  commit    any   offence   against   any   other   class   or 
community ; 

shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  which  may  extend  to  two  years,  or 
with  fine,  or  with  both. 

Exception. — It  does  not  amount  to  an  offence,  within  the  meaning  of 
this  section,  when  the  person  making,  publishing,  or  circulating  any  such 
statement,  rumour,  or  report  has  reasonable  grounds  for  believing  that  such 
statement,  rumour,  or  report  is  true,  and  makes,  publishes,  or  circulates  it 
without  any  such  intent  as  aforesaid. 

All  these  provisions  of  the  law  were  passed  in  1898.  They 
constitute  the  law  regarding  sedition  and  mischievous  writing. 
They  were  due  to  the  experience  of  prosecutions  conducted 
during  the  previous  year  against  certain  papers  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  in  connection  with  the  opposition  to  the 
measures  taken  for  protection  from  plague  which  was  fomented 
by  the  native  papers,  and  culminated  in  June  1897  in  the 
murders  of  Mr.  Kand  and  Mr.  Ayerst.  As  has  been  said,  the 
Secretary  of  State  himself  intervened  with  proposals  to  make  the 
law  more  clear  and  more  effective ;  and  the  results,  in  respect  at 
least  of  the  definition  of  offences,  seem  to  be  quite  satisfactory. 
The  Bombay  Government,  however,  in  August  1899,  proposed 
an  amendment  of  the  law  with  a  view  to  render  the  control  of 
the  Government  over  the  Press  more  complete.  The  idea  was 
to  render  it  necessary  to  have  a  licence  to  keep  a  press  or  issue  a 
paper,  to  reserve  power  to  Government  in  certain  cases  to  refuse 
the  licence,  to  have  the  licences  renewable  from  time  to  time 
under  certain  conditions,  and  to  take  substantial  security  from  the 
intending  proprietor  of  the  newspaper.  This  was  proposed  as  an 
amendment  of  the  Press  and  Registration  of  Books  Act,  1867, 
and  is  the  earliest  indication  of  the  difficulty  which  has  arisen  in 
fixing  responsibility  on  the  proper  persons  in  regard  to  Press 
offences. 

Before  dealing  with  this  Act  of  1867,  it  seems  desirable  to 
refer  for  a  moment  to  the  Act  introduced  and  passed  by  Lord 
Lytton's  Government  in  1878,  and  known  as  The  Vernacular 
Press  Act  (an  Act  for  the  better  control  of  publications  in  Oriental 
languages).  This  was  a  very  drastic  Act,  founded  on  the  Irish 
Act  of  1870,  but  omitting  the  important  provision  which  rendered 
the  Executive  Government  responsible  to  the  Courts  of  Law. 
The  Act  was  held  to  be  necessary  owing  to  the  constant  complaints 
of  the  seditiousness  of  a  section  of  the  Press,  and  owing  to  the 
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trouble  and  unrest  which  that  occasioned.  It  was  a  defective  Act 
in  one  very  serious  respect — namely,  that  it  applied  only  to  the 
vernacular  Press.  This  seemed,  on  the  face  of  it,  partial  and  not 
very  just  legislation  ;  but  the  explanation  was  that  the  object  was 
mainly  to  save  the  ignorant,  uneducated  and  excitable  portion  of 
the  community  from  the  poison  of  sedition.  As  a  fact,  it  is 
probably  due  to  this  Act  that  there  have  arisen  a  number  of  news- 
papers written  in  English,  eagerly  sought  after  by  young  students 
of  the  English  language,  and  accepted  as  the  production  of  men 
of  some  education  and  thought,  which  are  more  mischievous  than 
anything  that  went  before.  The  law  in  question  was  repealed 
by  Lord  Eipon's  Government  in  1881  without  any  important  im- 
provement of  the  Press ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt ,  from  a  com- 
parison of  articles  recently  issued  with  those  of  Lord  Lytton's 
time,  that  the  tone  of  one  section  of  the  Press  is  now  worse  than 
it  was  then. 

As  has  been  already  said,  the  law  as  contained  in  the  provisions 
of  the  Penal  Code  seems  adequate  to  deal  with  the  offence,  if  respon- 
sibility for  the  offence  can  be  fixed,  and  if  these  provisions  are 
reasonably  interpreted.  The  fixing  of  responsibility  is  the  princi- 
pal difficulty.  This  is  a  matter  of  great  moment.  The  Government 
of  Bengal  had,  during  recent  years,  a  very  full  and  by  no  means 
satisfactory  experience  of  the  difficulty  which  may  be  met  with  in 
this  respect.  There  were  a  considerable  number  of  prosecutions 
resorted  to  in  connection  with  newspapers  which  were  inciting  to 
sedition  and  class  hatred.  These  prosecutions  might  at  first  sight 
be  regarded  as  successful.  They  invariably  ended  in  convictions ; 
no  sensational  speeches  were  delivered  in  the  courts ;  and  the 
cases  attracted  little  or  no  interest.  It  was  felt,  however,  at  the 
time,  that  it  would  be  a  very  great  mistake  for  these  reasons  only 
to  regard  these  prosecutions  as  successful.  They  did  not  reach 
the  persons  responsible  for  the  publication  of  seditious  and  mis- 
chievous articles.  The  reason  for  this  was  a  manifest  defect  in 
the  law.  Proprietors,  printers,  and  editors  of  newspapers  are 
not  registered  under  the  law  as  it  at  present  stands  ;  and  they  were 
therefore  able  to  evade  responsibility.  The  first  prosecution  was 
successful.  In  the  next  case,  which  the  Government  took  up 
against  the  Bande  Mataram  paper,  Arabinda  Ghose,  whose  name 
had  been  mentioned  as  editor  in  the  paper  itself,  and  who  was 
generally  accepted  as  editor,  denied  that  he  occupied  that  position, 
and  left  a  so-called  printer,  who  was  nothing  but  an  uneducated 
coolie,  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  prosecution.  Witnesses  from 
among  the  Press  establishment  came  forward  to  give  evidence 
that  there  was  no  editor,  and  that  contributors  merely  laid  down 
their  articles  on  the  table  and  left  them  to  be  taken  up  and  printed. 
The  magistrate  before  whom  the  case  was  prosecuted,  stated,  in 
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his  judgment  delivered  on  the  23rd  of  September  1907,  that  he 
felt  compelled  to  regard  the  evidence  that  Arabinda  Ghose  was  the 
editor  as  inconclusive.  The  magistrate's  analysis  of  the  evidence 
showed  that  there  could  be  little  moral  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the 
public  impression,  but  that  the  prosecution,  '  contending  against 
a  policy  of  silence  and  suppression,'  failed  to  establish  this  beyond 
all  doubt  to  his  satisfaction .  He  thought  that  there  was  undoubtedly 
a  deliberate  intention  to  prevent  the  fixing  of  responsibility  for 
articles  contained  in  the  paper  on  any  member  of  the  staff.  The 
editor  was  able  to  evade  the  responsibility  in  this  manner  because 
he  was  not  registered ;  and  the  magistrate  drew  attention  to  this 
defect  in  the  law.  Two  judges  of  the  High  Court,  at  the  hearing 
of  the  printer's  appeal,  remarked  : 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  person  or  persons  really  responsible  for  these 
seditious  utterances  remain  undetected,  but  our  duty  is  to  apply  the  law. 
...  It  is  evident  that  if  the  law  cannot  reach  the  more  guilty  persons,  it 
should  be,  and  we  have  little  doubt  it  will  be,  amended. 

This  defect  of  the  law  was  at  once  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Government  of  India.  But  that  Government  was,  not  unnatu- 
rally, and  quite  reasonably,  averse  from  Press  legislation  until  the 
defect  of  the  law  had  been  clearly  established  by  experience.  Ex- 
perience rapidly  made  this  clear.  Meanwhile  the  crimes  of 
violence  which  occurred  in  Bengal  led  to  the  passing  of  the  News- 
paper (Incitements  to  Offences)  Act,  1908,  which  provided  a  more 
effective  machinery  for  dealing  with  newspapers  containing  any 
incitements  to  murder,  or  to  any  offence  under  the  Explosive  Sub- 
stances Act,  or  to  any  act  of  violence.  The  magistrate  was  given 
power  to  declare  the  press  printing  such  incitements  to  be  for- 
feited to  His  Majesty,  and  to  seize  such  press,  subject  to  an  appeal 
to  the  High  Court  within  fifteen  days.  This  undoubtedly  enabled 
the  Executive  to  deal  with  newspapers  guilty  of  these  incitements 
to  murder  and  violence ;  but  it  did  not  remove  the  defect  which 
experience  had  shown  to  exist  in  the  Press  law.  In  his  speech 
at  the  passing  of  the  Newspaper  Act,  in  June  1908,  Lord  Minto 
indicated  the  intention  of  the  Government  at  greater  leisure  to 
take  up  this  amendment  of  the  law.  His  Excellency  observed 
that  the  legislation  then  being  carried  through  was  exceptional, 
as  framed  to  meet  a  dangerous  emergency.  He  added  that  the 
Newspaper  Bill  in  no  way  took  the  place  of  a  general  Press  Act, 
and  in  no  way  tied  the  hands  of  the  Government  as  to  the  future 
introduction  of  such  an  Act.  In  the  opinion  of  His  Excellency, 
'  a  further  general  control  of  the  Press  in  India  is  imperatively 
necessary.' 

The  Press  and  Eegistration  of  Books  Act,  1867,  provides  that 
every  book  or  paper  printed  within  British  India  shall  have 
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printed  on  it  the  name  of  the  printer  and  publisher,  and  that  no 
printed  periodical  work  shall  be  published  without  a  declaration 
being  signed  by  the  printer  or  publisher,  or  printer  and  publisher, 
of  the  periodical,  accepting  his  responsibility  for  such  printing  and 
publishing ;  and  penalties  are  provided  for  failing  to  comply  with 
the  law,  and  for  making  false  declarations  in  complying  with  it. 
The  principal  defects  of  the  law  have  now  been  made  manifest 
by  experience.  The  worst  of  all  is  that  under  Section  5.  Any 
person  may  appear  and  declare  himself  printer  and  publisher 
of  a  newspaper.  He  may  be  merely  a  compositor,  or  not  even 
that,  and  may  have  no  interest  whatever  in  the  press  which  is 
used  to  print  the  paper.  He  gets  a  high  salary  for  the  kind  of 
man  he  is,  so  as  to  compensate  him  for  any  risks  that  he  may  run. 
In  1907,  in  the  case  of  the  notorious  Yugantar  newspaper,  the 
seriously  mischievous  consequences  of  this  were  exemplified.  It 
would  surely  be  perfectly  reasonable  to  enact  that  the  person  who 
subscribes  to  the  declaration  as  printer  of  a  newspaper  under 
Section  5  shall  be  the  actual  printer  of  the  paper,  and  actually  in 
possession  of  the  press  at  which  it  is  printed,  and  shall  have  made 
a  declaration  under  Section  4  in  respect  of  his  possession  of  that 
press;  and  that  the  magistrate  should  be  empowered,  where  he 
sees  fit,  to  inquire  into  the  facts  alleged. 

In  the  next  place,  the  law  is  defective  in  that  the  declaration 
required  by  the  Act  need  only  be  made  by  the  printer  and  pub- 
lisher. It  ought  also  to  be  required  from  the  proprietor,  manager, 
and  editor  of  every  newspaper,  so  that  the  really  responsible 
persons  may  be  known,  and  that  such  a  conspiracy  to  evade  the 
law  as  took  place  in  the  Bande  Mataram  case  should  be  im- 
possible. It  should  be  also  provided  that  the  magistrate  may,  if 
he  sees  fit,  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  statements  made,  and 
refuse  registration  if  they  are  shown  to  be  untrue,  besides  enforc- 
ing the  penalties  for  making  false  statements  which  the  law 
provides.  The  name  of  the  editor,  as  well  as  that  of  the  printer, 
should  also  appear  on  every  book,  newspaper,  and  paper.  The 
object  of  such  a  provision  would  be  to  secure  publicity  of  declara- 
tions involving  responsibility.  If  bogus  editors,  proprietors,  or 
managers  were  put  forward,  the  falsehood  would  have  to  be  told 
in  presence  of  the  public  as  well  as  of  the  court. 

Another  defect  in  the  existing  law  is  that  it  contains  no  pro- 
vision for  stopping  the  issue  of  a  seditious  newspaper  after  con- 
viction; and,  except  in  the  case  of  incitement  to  murder  or 
violence,  the  amendment  of  the  law  in  1908  above  referred  to 
does  not  meet  this  difficulty.  There  were  several  scandalous  cases 
in  Calcutta  of  one  prosecution  after  another  against  the  same 
newspaper  for  sedition,  being  followed  by  the  appearance  of  that 
very  newspaper,  under  a  different  printer,  with  more  bitter, 
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truculent,  and  seditious  articles  than  ever.  The  mischief  which 
such  an  experience  works  in  India  cannot  be  over-estimated.  It 
brings  not  only  the  Executive  Government,  but  also  the  admini- 
stration of  the  law,  into  contempt.  It  would  surely  be  reasonable 
to  legislate  that  the  Local  Government  should  be  empowered  to 
cancel  by  notification  the  declaration  made  under  the  Press 
^Registration  Act  by  any  person  convicted  under  Section  124A, 
Section  153A,  or  Section  505  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code;  and, 
unless  good  cause  to  the  contrary  be  given,  to  prevent  him  from 
acting  again  in  the  same  capacity  on  any  newspaper  or  (if  he  be 
the  printer)  to  prevent  the  same  paper  from  being  again  printed 
at  his  press.  By  this  provision  it  would  be  possible,  on  a  con- 
viction for  sedition  by  a  Criminal  Court,  to  suppress  a  paper,  pro- 
vided that  the  Local  Government  was  satisfied  of  its  deliberate 
wickedness  or  incorrigibility.  The  order  of  suppression  might 
issue  immediately  on  the  judicial  decision ;  but  it  would  be 
subject  to  be  set  aside  if  the  Executive  Government,  as  re- 
sponsible for  the  public  peace,  thought  that  this  might  be  done 
without  danger. 

These  are  the  lines  on  which  it  seems  desirable  that  the  Press 
law  should  be  amended.  These  measures  were  freely  discussed 
in  private  conferences  in  Bengal  with  Europeans  and  Indians  of 
all  classes  except  the  most  extreme.  They  received  practically 
universal  support,  some  men  who  have  always  been  regarded  as 
'  Congress-men  '  speaking  of  them  as  '  the  least  that  could  be 
asked  for  under  present  circumstances.'  It  would  be  possible,  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  sound  government  in  the 
interests  of  the  people,  and  with  the  public  sentiment  of  the 
Indian  community  generally,  to  go  much  further.  The  Execu- 
tive Government  must  be  held  responsible  for  taking  the  neces- 
sary measures  to  prevent  ignorant  people  from  being  incited  to 
that  which  must  tend  to  convert  wise  and  gracious  government  into 
a  series  of  acts  of  repression  involving  bloodshed,  loss  of  property, 
and  serious  injury  to  innocent  and  irresponsible  persons,  not  to 
speak  of  the  possibility  of  the  temporary  subversion  of  government 
altogether  in  certain  tracts.  We  must  not  indeed  misinterpret  the 
Press  and  Eegistration  of  Books  Act,  1867.  Its  object  was 
simply  to  secure  that  anyone  publishing  a  book  or  a  newspaper 
should  be  compelled  to  register  it,  so  that  the  Government  and 
the  public  might  be  able  to  recognise  where  the  responsibility 
lay  for  statements  which  it  might  contain.  The  idea  underlying 
the  Act,  in  the  mind  of  the  Legislature,  was  undoubtedly  that 
anyone  may  claim  registration.  It  is  not,  however,  the  idea 
which  the  Indian  public  generally  suppose  to  underlie  the  Act. 
The  peoples  of  India  look  to  the  Government  to  discharge  its 
responsibility  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace  and  the 
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good  of  the  Empire ;  and  during  all  the  forty  years  that  this  Act 
has  been  in  force,  the  majority  of  those  who  know  of  its  existence 
have  believed  that  the  Government  is  responsible  for  the  papers 
and  books  which  have  been  registered.  This  is  a  point  not  to  be 
lost  sight  of.  Scores  of  sensible  Indians  have,  during  recent 
times,  expressed  their  inability  to  understand  why  Government 
registers  absolutely  irresponsible  and  mischievous  persons,  and 
so  authorises  them  to  disseminate  their  injurious  teaching. 
The  fact  is  out  of  accord  with  ordinary  sentiment  and  thought 
in  India.  If  registration  were  refused  except  on  proof  of  the 
existence  of  satisfactory  safeguards  against  mischief,  public  senti- 
ment in  India  would  generally  approve. 

It  does  not,  however,  seem  to  be  necessary  to  go  so  far  as  this, 
It  is  necessary  only  to  fix  the  responsibility  on  the  right  persons,  to 
provide  for  the  cancellation  of  registration  in  case  of  conviction 
unless  that  cancellation  can  be  safely  dispensed  with,  and  to 
apply  firmly  the  existing  provisions  of  the  penal  law  as  reasonably 
interpreted.  The  substantive  law  against  seditious  writings  and 
cognate  offences  seems  to  be  satisfactory ;  and  the  principal  defect 
which  experience  has  shown  is  that  responsibility  cannot  at 
present  be  fixed.  This  is  all  that  experience  has  up  to  the  present 
time  shown  to  be  necessary  in  regard  to  the  law.  It  is  most  un- 
desirable to  make  the  law  more  strict  than  is  necessary ;  for  it  is 
very  desirable  in  India  to  have  the  means  of  ventilating  griev- 
ances, exposing  abuses,  and  giving  expression  to  the  opinion  even 
of  a  small  section  of  the  community.  But  it  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  experience  has  now  fully  shown,  absolutely  essential  to 
restrain  the  licentious  section  of  the  Press  from  the  dissemina- 
tion of  such  literature  as  has  poisoned  the  minds  of  considerable 
sections  of  the  people,  and  led,  in  exceptional  cases  no  doubt,  to 
crimes  of  violence  which  tend  to  separate  the  officers  of  Govern- 
ment from  the  people,  and  to  introduce  race  animosities  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  most  disastrous  to  the  best  interests  of  India. 
There  seems  no  reason  now  why  the  law  should  not  be  set  right 
in  regard  to  the  defect  which  recent  experience  has  thus  made 
manifest.  If  this  were  done,  and  if  the  provisions  of  the  Penal 
Code  and  the  preventive  measures  contained  in  Section  108  of  the 
Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  were  firmly  and  consistently  en- 
forced, there  seems  little  doubt  that  all  that  law  can  do  would  be 
done.  If  not,  it  would  be  time  enough,  after  such  altogether 
reasonable  measures  had  failed,  to  look  out  for  more  drastic 
remedies. 

A.  H.  L.  FRASER. 
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THE  PARLIAMENTARY  POSITION  AND 
THE  IRISH  PARTY 


THE  Parliamentary  position  is  full  of  interest,  full  of  uncertainty, 
and  full  of  danger.  In  the  new  House  of  Commons  the  majority 
of  the  Liberal-Badical-  Socialist-Irish  coalition  will  be  so  narrow 
that  the  Government  will  be  dependent  on  the  good  will  of  the  Irish 
for  its  very  existence.  The  Irish  Nationalists,  having  Parliament 
in  their  power,  will  be  able  to  exercise  a  decisive  influence  upon 
the  Government.  They  will  rule  the  nation  and  the  Empire. 
Therefore  the  question  '  How  will  the  Nationalists  use  their 
power?  '  is  of  vital  interest  to  all  Englishmen. 

Eadical  politicians  have  been  anticipating  for  some  consider- 
able time  the  possibility  of  seeing  their  party  dominated  by 
the  Irish  Nationalists,  and  they  have  striven  to  conciliate  them  in 
good  time  by  promising  them  Home  Kule  in  some  form  or  other. 
Mr.  Asquith  stated  at  the  Albert  Hall  on  the  10th  of  December 
1909 ,  according  to  the  Times  :  '  The  solution  of  the  Irish  problem 
can  be  found  only  in  one  way — (cries  of  "  Home  Eule  "  and 
cheers) — by  a  policy  which,  while  explicitly  safeguarding  the 
supreme  and  indefeasible  authority  of  the  Imperial  Parliament ,  will 
set  up  in  Ireland  a  system  of  full  self-government — (loud  cheers) — 
in  regard  to  purely  Irish  affairs.'  In  parenthesis,  it  should  be  re- 
marked that  Mr.  Gladstone  told  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
8th  of  April  1886  that  '  it  passed  the  wit  of  man  to  draw  a  prac- 
tical distinction  between  Imperial  and  non-Imperial  affairs,'  and 
this  may  also  pass  the  wit  of  his  successors. 

As  some  of  the  most  influential  Eadical  politicians — and  among 
them  Mr.  Asquith  himself — have  pledged  themselves  in  advance 
to  some  form  of  Home  Eule,  many  Unionists  have  somewhat 
rashly  assumed  that  the  Government  will  immediately  bring 
forward  a  Home  Eule  Bill ;  that  the  House  of  Lords  will  throw  it 
out ;  that  a  Home  Eule  election  will  follow  in  six  months  or  so  ;  and 
that  it  will  have  the  usual  fatal  result  to  the  Eadical  party.  As 
a  rule ,  it  is  the  unexpected  which  happens  in  politics.  The  Eadicals 
will  scarcely  embark  upon  a  course  which  would  be  very  pleasant 
to  the  Unionists  and  place  them  in  power.  They  will  probably 
follow  a  different  policy,  and  two  possibilities  must  be  considered. 
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Either  the  Radicals  contemplate  seriously  introducing  Home 
Eule  or  they  only  mean  to  fool  their  Irish  allies  in  the  usual  way. 
They  will  scarcely  be  in  a  hurry  to  introduce  Home  Kule.  That 
policy  has  proved  too  unprofitable  to  them  in  the  past.  It  has 
broken  up  the  old  Liberal  party,  and  it  may  have  the  same  effect 
upon  the  Eadical- Socialist  coalition.  Political  coalitions,  experi- 
ence tells  us,  go  easily  to  pieces.  Therefore  it  seems  probable 
that  the  Government  will  try  to  avoid  introducing  Home  Kule. 

In  the  improbable  event  that  the  Government  seriously  con- 
templates" introducing  Home  Kule,  it  must  first  abolish  the  veto 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  for,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Kedmond,  '  with 
the  veto  of  the  House  of  Lords  will  disappear  the  last  obstacle  to 
Home  Kule.'  Abolition  of  the  veto  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  not 
a  very  popular  policy.  It  does  not  lend  itself  to  a  popular  '  cry.' 
Standing  by  itself,  that  policy  will  scarcely  obtain  the  support  of 
the  majority  of  the  people.  Therefore  the  Government  must 
strive  to  obscure  the  issue  as  it  did  in  the  Tariff  Keform  versus 
Free  Trade  controversy.  It  must  arouse  the  passions  of  the 
masses.  The  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords  must  be  coupled 
with  some  more  popular  item  which  will  supply  the  necessary 
enthusiasm  and  driving  force.  Before  proposing  the  abolition 
of  the  Lords'  veto  the  House  of  Lords  must  be  put  flagrantly  in 
the  wrong  in  the  eyes  of  the  masses,  and  the  most  likely  step  to 
achieve  that  end  is,  perhaps,  a  Bill  introducing  a  far-reaching 
reform  of  the  franchise.  The  rejection  or  amendment  of  such  a 
measure  lends  itself  exceedingly  well  to  passionate  misrepresen- 
tations by  the  Socialist  street  orators,  who  are  the  most  active 
and  the  most  valuable  allies  of  the  Radical  party,  and  with  their 
aid  it  may  be  possible  to  raise  the  masses  against  the  Upper  House. 

From  the  countless  speeches  of  Messrs.  Lloyd  George,  Winston 
Churchill,  and  Ure,  it  appears  likely  that  such  a  step  is  contem- 
plated by  the  Government,  or  at  least  by  its  most  active  members. 
These  three  men  have  by  their  inflammatory  speeches  appealed 
during  many  months  to  the  passions  of  the  mob.  At  Limehouse 
and  elsewhere  they  have  striven  to  arouse  the  passions  of  the 
property  less,  though  these  have  no  votes,  and  by  preaching  the 
class  war  they  have  driven  many  wealthy  Liberals  out  of  the  party 
and  estranged  the  Liberal  middle  class.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  these  men  have  driven  out  many  valuable  voters  by  appealing 
for  the  support  of  non-voters  without  a  purpose.  At  the  present 
moment  there  are  7,705,717  electors  on  the  lists,  while  the  male 
adult  population  is  approximately  10,000,000.  Conceivably  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  and  his  followers  hope  to  create  a  new  revolutionary 
Kadical- Socialist  party  of  their  own  by  enfranchising  these 
2,300,000  voteless  men  and  rising  to  power  with  their  help.  If 
they  should  succeed  in  securing  simultaneously  the  enfranchise- 
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ment  of  the  propertyless  and  the  payment  of  members,  the 
triumvirate  could  dispense  with  the  monetary  assistance  and  with 
the  votes  of  the  small  group  of  wealthy  old  Liberals  and  their 
followers  who  now  finance  the  Radical  party,  and  also  with  the 
leaders  of  old  middle-class  Liberalism,  such  as  Mr.  Asquith  and 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  and  the  dwindling  group  of  their  supporters, 
who  watch  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  activity  with  dismay. 

If  the  Eadical  politicians  do  not  intend  giving  Ireland  Home 
Eule,  they  will  still  act  as  above  indicated.  They  will  bring 
forward  some  popular  item,  such  as  a  comprehensive  Keform  Bill, 
which  is  artfully  devised  to  be  amended  or  rejected  by  the  Lords. 
They  will  not  accept  any  amendment.  Instead,  they  will  dissolve 
on  the  joint  questions  of  the  Lords'  veto  and  the  enfranchisement 
of  the  voteless  people,  and  if  they  should  succeed  in  obtaining 
with  this  double  cry  a  large  majority  they  can  afford  to  laugh  at 
their  Irish  dupes.  Only  as  long  as  they  are  weak  will  the  Radicals 
dance  to  the  tune  of  the  Irishman's  pipe.  The  Irish  may  possess 
the  most  solemn  pledges  of  Home  Rule,  but  political  undertakings 
cannot  be  enforced  in  a  court  of  law.  Hence  the  Irish  leaders 
can,  if  they  are  betrayed,  console  themselves  only  by  writing 
letters  to  the  Times  and  Freeman's  Journal  complaining  that  they 
have  been  tricked. 

The  instinctive  desire  of  the  Nationalists  for  Home  Rule  is  a 
perfectly  natural  one.  However,  it  seems  questionable  whether 
they  are  wise  in  continuing  to  pursue  Home  Rule  as  a  practical 
policy.  The  policy  of  a  nation  should  be  based  not  on  sentiment , 
but  on  expediency  and  on  sound  common  sense.  It  should  not 
pursue  visionary  ideals,  but  should  endeavour  to  procure  solid 
advantages  for  the  people.  A  wise  and  patriotic  statesman  will 
try  to  achieve  only  the  possible.  He  will  look  rather  to  the 
present  and  to  the  future  than  to  the  past.  His  action  will  be 
guided  not  by  historic  resentment,  but  by  practical  sense. 

Ireland  has  two  grievances — a  political  and  an  economic  one. 
Her  people  remember  the  tragic  past  of  their  country,  and  they 
are  embittered  against  the  Saxon  invaders.  They  also  remember 
that  Ireland  had  great  and  flourishing  manufacturing  industries, 
and  that  England  destroyed  them,  first  by  prohibitions,  and  then 
by  Free  Trade.  Looking  backwards,  the  Irish  see  in  England 
the  cause  of  their  misery,  and  many  Irishmen  wish  to  cut  the 
connexion  with  this  country,  to  drive  out  the  '  English  garrison,' 
and  to  re-create  their  industries  under  the  shelter  of  a  tariff  which 
excludes  British  manufactures.  They  desire  to  make  Ireland 
independent  on  political  and  economic  grounds. 

I  shall  show  that  Home  Rule  is  at  present  impossible  both  on 
political  and  economic  grounds,  and  that  the  Irish  politicians 
must  alter  their  policy  if  they  wish  to  obtain  it. 
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As  regards  the  political  aspect  of  Home  Rule,  many  Irishmen 
argue  that  they  are  in  common  justice  entitled  to  as  much  self- 
government  as  is  possessed  by  our  dominions  oversea,  and  that 
they  do  not  require  the  protection  of  the  British  Army  and  Navy 
because  no  foreign  Power  covets  their  poor  island,  which  would 
prove  an  unprofitable  acquisition.     At  first  sight  these  arguments 
seem  plausible.     However,  closer  investigation  shows  that  both 
the  Colonial  analogy  and  the  strategic  argument  are  wrong.     Our 
Colonies  are  far  away,  and  their  strategical  importance,  as  far  as 
the  British  Isles  are  concerned,  is  almost  nil.     If  a  hostile  expe- 
dition should  seize  the  Cape  or  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  Great 
Britain  herself  would  not  be  in  danger.     Ireland,  on  the  other 
hand,  occupies  a  commanding  strategical  position,  the  defence  of 
which  is  of  vital  importance  to  this  country.     England  would 
never  have  proceeded  to  conquer  Ireland  but  for  the  fact  that 
Ireland's  strategical  position  is  of  vital  importance  to  this  country. 
As  soon  as  we  begin  to  study  our  political  relations  with 
Ireland  we  find  that  political  and  strategical  considerations  are 
inseparably  interwoven.     During  our  great  war  with  the  French 
Republic  and  Napoleon  it  was  the  constant  aim  of  France  to 
attack  us  on  the  flank,  and  to  conquer  England  by  way  of  Ireland. 
That  danger  was  so  great  that  it  caused  Pitt  to  work  with  the 
greatest  energy  for  the  unification  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
The  Union  is  based  on  military  necessity.     It  was  formed  for  the 
defence  of  Great  Britain  and  of  her  Colonies,  for  these  islands 
are  the  Empire's  citadel  and  naval  base.      This  was  expressly 
stated  in  the  Act  of  Union  of  1800. 

The  Irish  coast  is  studded  with  a  large  number  of  excellent 
harbours,  which  might  become  the  haunts  of  hostile  cruisers, 
torpedo  boats,  and  submarines  in  case  of  war.  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Cardiff,  Bristol,  Glasgow,  and  their  industrial  hinterland, 
the  chief  seats  of  our  trade  and  industries,  lie  within  easy  striking 
distance  of  the  Irish  coast.  An  invasion  of  Great  Britain  could 
more  easily  be  effected  from  Ireland  than  from  Belgium  and 
Holland.  As,  furthermore,  about  nine-tenths  of  our  food  and 
raw  material  reach  Great  Britain  from  the  west,  an  attack  upon 
Great  Britain  in  the  Irish  Sea  would  be  more  dangerous,  and  a 
defeat  more  deadly,  than  one  in  the  North  Sea,  especially  as  the 
Irish  ports  are  ideally  situated  for  cutting  our  trade  routes  and 
starving  Great  Britain  into  surrender.  For  all  these  reasons  the 
integrity  of  Ireland  is  more  important  to  Great  Britain  than  is 
the  integrity  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  and  the  command  of  the 
St.  George's  Channel  is  for  military  and  for  commercial-strate- 
gical reasons  as  important  to  Great  Britain  as  the  safety  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames  is  to  London.  Hence  a  political  separation 
of  the  two  countries  which  does  not  guarantee  the  efficient  defence 
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of  Ireland  is  out  of  the  question.  The  first  condition  of  the  separa- 
tion of  the  countries  would  be  this,  that  Ireland  must  be  able  to 
satisfy  Great  Britain  that  she  can  defend  her  territory  against  all 
comers. 

Ireland's  defence  must  be  undertaken  either  by  herself  or  by 
another  Power.  Ireland  is  too  poor  to  maintain  the  necessary 
forts  and  dockyards  and  a  sufficient  garrison  on  land,  and  to 
provide  at  the  same  time  a  sufficiently  strong  naval  force  to  protect 
her  harbours  and  coasts  against  a  surprise  attack.  Besides, 
Ireland  is  so  much  divided  against  herself  by  religious  and  by 
political  factions  that  there  is  not  a  sufficient  security  against 
treachery  in  case  of  war.  It  follows  that  Ireland  would  have  to 
rely  for  her  defence  either  upon  Great  Britain  or  some  other 
Power.  If  she  did  the  former,  the  British  garrison  would  return, 
and  her  independence  would  be  at  an  end.  If  she  did  the  latter, 
it  would  mean  war,  for  no  foreign  Power  would  undertake  the 
protection  of  Ireland  unless  it  meant  to  make  use  of  her  command- 
ing position  for  attacking  Great  Britain.  Consequently,  Great 
Britain  could  never  allow  Ireland  to  become  the  Protectorate 
and  appendage  of  a  foreign  State. 

Apart  from  military  considerations,  political  independence  is 
at  present  impossible  for  Ireland  for  other  reasons.  The  Nation- 
alist South  of  Ireland  is  agricultural  and  poor,  whilst  the  Unionist 
North  is  industrial  and  rich.  Belfast  does  not  wish  to  be  forced 
to  finance  an  Irish  State,  and  to  be  impoverished  by  a  Govern- 
ment at  Dublin.  Besides,  Ulstermen  very  logically  contend  that 
if  Ireland  is  entitled  to  Home  Kule  because,  unlike  Great  Britain, 
she  is  Koman  Catholic  and  Celtic,  Ulster  is  equally  entitled  to 
Home  Eule  within  her  own  borders  because,  unlike  Ireland,  she 
is  Protestant  and  Anglo-Saxon.  Home  Eule  would  make  Ulster 
an  Irish  Ireland.  Ulster  is  determined  not  to  form  part  of  a 
Home  Eule  Ireland,  and  to  fight  if  necessary.  Consequently  the 
granting  of  political  independence  to  Ireland  would  lead  to  war 
between  Ulster  and  the  South.  Ulster  would  have  to  be  subdued 
by  force  of  arms  either  by  Great  Britain  or  by  Ireland,  and  the 
Irish  Nationalists  can  scarcely  imagine  that  Great  Britain  will 
be  found  ready  to  subdue  Ulster  by  force  of  arms.  Ireland  would 
have  to  fight  her  own  battles.  The  Irish  Nationalists  number 
about  3,000,000,  the  Loyalists  number  about  1,300,000.  How- 
ever, notwithstanding  their  superiority  in  number,  the  National- 
ists might  not  be  victorious.  Modern  war  is  fought  largely  with 
money  and  machines,  and  Ulster  has  both  in  abundance.  An 
improvised  Ulster  fleet  might  blockade  the  Irish  harbours,  whilst 
Ulster  would  be  able  to  draw  her  supplies  from  outside.  Unless 
Great  Britain  stepped  in,  made  peace  between  the  combatants, 
and  re-created  the  old  status,  the  history  of  the  American  civil  war 
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might  be  re-enacted  in  all  its  details,  though  on  a  smaller  scale  ; 
and  in  Ireland  afcso  the  industrial  North  might  prove  victorious 
over  the  agricultural  South,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  latter. 

Home  Eule  is  at  present  impossible,  not  only  on  political- 
strategical  grounds,  but  still  more  on  economic  grounds.  Home 
Eule  in  Ireland  presupposes  Free  Trade  in  Great  Britain,  for 
Ireland's  very  existence  depends  on  her  ability  to  sell  her  produce 
in  the  British  market.  An  independent  Ireland  can  safely 
exclude  British  manufactures  as  long  as  Great  Britain  cannot 
retaliate.  As  soon,  however,  as  Great  Britain  has  a  tariff 
the  exclusion  of  British  manufactures  is  impossible. 

The  Unionist  party  is  pledged  to  Tariff  Reform.  Tariff  Reform 
had  no  place  in  the  official  Unionist  programme  under  which  the 
election  of  1906  was  fought,  but  it  has  had  the  foremost  place  in 
the  Unionist  programme  of  1910.  Its  adoption  has  increased 
the  Unionist  vote  in  a  most  remarkable  manner.  Compared  with 
the  last  General  Election  the  votes  given  to  the  Unionists  have 
increased  by  nearly  25  per  cent.  Practically  one-half  of  the  votes 
given  by  the  British  electorate  have  been  recorded  for  Tariff 
Reform.  The  Tariff  Reform  party  is  at  present  by  far  the 
strongest  single  party  in  Parliament.  Tariff  Reform  has  taken 
a  firm  hold  upon  the  people.  Radicals  have  frankly  acknowledged 
that  they  would  have  lost  the  General  Election  had  it  been  fought 
on  Tariff  Reform  alone.  Therefore  they  took  pains  to  confuse  the 
electors  by  dragging  in  numerous  side  issues.  The  fact  that  the 
electorate  has  given  about  3,000,000  votes  for  Tariff  Reform  shows 
that  it  is  immensely  popular,  and  foreshadows  its  early  triumph. 
It  may  possibly  be  staved  off  by  various  artifices  for  a  little  while, 
but  it  is  bound  to  come  at  an  early  date.  It  may  be  introduced 
by  the  Liberals  themselves.  The  Irish  must  reckon  with  the  fact 
that  Free  Trade  is  dead  and  that  Great  Britain  will  soon  be  sur- 
rounded with  a  Customs  wall. 

Bread  is  more  important  than  glory.  It  may  be  glorious  to 
make  Ireland  economically  independent  and  to  re-establish  the 
ancient  Irish  manufacturing  industries  by  excluding  tlie  British 
manufactures,  but  it  is  not  practicable.  Ireland  is  far  more 
dependent  for  her  subsistence  on  her  foreign  trade  than  is  Great 
Britain  herself.  This  may  be  seen  from  the  following  figures, 
which  are  taken  from  the  Report  on  the  Export  and  Import  Trade 
of  Ireland  for  1908  (Cd.  4869)  : 


- 

Imports  per  head  of  Popu- 
lation in  1908 

Exports  per  head  of  Popu- 
lation in  1908 

United  Kingdom 
Ireland       .... 

£      s.      d. 

11  10     6 
12  16     9 

£      s.      d. 

894 
12  13  10 
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These  figures  show  that  Ireland's  exports  per  head  of  popula- 
tion are  50  per  cent,  larger  than  are  those  -of  Great  Britain. 
However,  as  the  Irish  people  are  much  poorer  than  the  English 
people  the  relative  difference  is  very  much  greater,  and  if  we 
allow  for  this  difference  in  wealth  we  may  say  that  the  individual 
Irishman  is  at  least  twice  as  dependent  for  his  living  on  foreign 
trade  as  is  the  individual  Englishman. 

The  bulk  of  the  commodities  which  Ireland  exports  goes  to 
Great  Britain.  The  Beport  on  the  Export  and  Import  Trade  of 
Ireland  for  1908  states  :  '  It  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  Ireland's  exports  goes  to  colonial  and  foreign  countries, 
the  other  four-fifths  remaining  in  Great  Britain.'  Whilst  Ireland 
sends  four-fifths  of  all  her  exports  to  Great  Britain  our  exports 
to  Ireland  are  but  a  fraction  of  our  huge  total.  Whilst 
Ireland  is  absolutely  dependent  on  the  British  market  for  her 
existence  we  can  easily  do  without  the  Irish  market.  Mutual 
exclusion  would  scarcely  hurt  Great  Britain  but  ruin  Ireland. 

If  we  now  study  the  British-Irish  trade  in  detail,  we  find  that 
Ireland  buys  from  Great  Britain  chiefly  manufactures  and  coal, 
and  pays  for  them  chiefly  with  agricultural  produce  raised  by 
her  peasants.  Now,  although  Ireland  can,  by  means  of  a  tariff, 
exclude  our  manufactures,  she  cannot  compel  us  to  sell  to  her  our 
coal  and  to  buy  her  agricultural  products.  Why  should  we  buy 
from  a  commercially  hostile  Ireland  beef,  butter,  bacon,  and  eggs 
which  we  can  buy  from  our  Colonies  and  from  various  foreign 
countries?  According  to  the  official  statistics  (Cd.  4869), 
Ireland's  exports  in  1908  were  as  follow  : 

£ 

Live  stock      .         .                                                      .  14,937,605 

Dead  meat,  bacon,  hams,  &c. .         *         <         .   '      .  3,517,013 

Eggs,  poultry,  butter      .         .                  .•'•"*••:.  7,937,379 

Fruit  and  vegetables       .         .         .  '     .,    V  .'        .  484,989 

Grain,  flour,  &c „       ,,?         .  711,259 

Feeding  stuffs         .         .         .         .         .         .         .  481,833 

Fish        .         .   f     .         .         ...         .         .  440,461 

Tobacco  and  snuff  .         .         ...         .         .  ]  ,276,840 

Spirits,  beer,  mineral  waters,  &c 4,524,019 

Various  provisions .      yV   •, '    i  :;               .         .         .  961,929 

Stone,  wood,  hides,  and  other  raw  materials    .         .  4,064,187 

Total  food  and  raw  products  .  .  39,337,514 

Yarns  and  textiles 13.560,289 

Ships  and  machinery 3,751,940 

Other  manufactured  goods 1,719,557 

Grand  total £58.369,300 

The  foregoing  table  shows  that  exactly  two-thirds  of  Ireland's 
exports  consist  of  food  and  raw  produce  which  are  raised  in  the 
Nationalist  Centre  and  South,  and  these  are  sent  practically 
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exclusively  to  Great  Britain.  The  remaining  one-third,  consist- 
ing of  manufactures,  is  produced  chiefly  in  Ulster,  especially  in 
Belfast,  and  a  large  part  of  these  manufactures  is  sold  abroad. 
Hence  a  British-Irish  Customs  war  would  hurt  Loyalist  Ulster 
little,  but  would  ruin  the  rural  industries  of  Nationalist  Ireland. 

Ireland  would  scarcely  be  able  to  emulate  our  Colonies  and  sell 
her  agricultural  produce  abroad.  Australian  wool,  Canadian 
wheat  and  timber,  &c.,  are  universally  required,  and  are  produced 
in  huge  quantities.  Consequently,  our  Colonies  are  able  to  cater 
for  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  character  of  Ireland's  trade 
is  different.  She  is  England's  farm,  and  she  sends  us  every  day 
meat,  eggs,  butter,  poultry,  &c.,  in  small  parcels.  Her  purely 
local  retail  business  cannot  be  converted  into  an  international 
wholesale  business.  Besides,  Ireland  enjoys  at  present  a  special, 
though  a  disguised,  protection  in  the  British  market.  By  far  the 
largest  of  Ireland's  exports  is  that  of  live  cattle.  Owing  to  Irish 
political  pressure  the  importation  of  Canadian  and  Argentine 
live  cattle  into  Great  Britain  has  been  prohibited  on  '  sanitary 
grounds  '  notwithstanding  the  protests  of  the  Argentine  and 
Canada.  The  cancellation  of  that  political  prohibition  would 
destroy  Ireland's  greatest  industry. 

Whilst,  therefore,  political  Home  Eule  is,  at  least  at  present, 
impossible  on  political-strategical  grounds,  economic  Home  Kule 
will,  with  the  advent  of  Tariff  Eeform,  be  impossible  for  all  time. 
Economic  Home  Eule  is  dead.  Tariff  Eeform  will  prove  the 
cement  which  will  bind  together  not  only  the  Empire  but  also 
the  United  Kingdom.  Ireland  will  value  the  privilege  of  a  large, 
open,  yet  protected,  home  market,  and  she  will  as  little  wish  for 
a  ruinous  economic  independence  as  does  Ohio  or  Bavaria. 

Lastly,  industrial  Ireland  suffers  not  so  much  from  lack  of 
native  coal  as  from  lack  of  capital,  and  she  suffers  from  lack  of 
capital  largely  because  investors  have  not  sufficient  confidence  in 
the  stability  of  the  country.  The  Home  Eule  agitation  has 
frightened  capital,  and  has  inflicted  great  sufferings  on  the  Irish 
people.  At  present  England  is  Ireland's  banker,  and  if  English 
private  capitalists  do  not  care  to  put  their  money  into  Irish  enter- 
prises she  can  always  obtain  British  State  funds  at  the  cheapest 
rate  for  undertakings  of  national  importance  and  utility.  But 
how  will  Ireland  raise  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds  which 
she  requires  for  the  extension  of  railways  and  canals,  the  improve- 
ment of  harbours,  &c. ,  when  she  has  cut  the  connexion?  As  long 
as  she  is  part  of  Great  Britain  Ireland's  public  credit  is  as  good 
as  England's.  As  soon  as  she  is  independent  her  credit  will  be 
no  better  than  that  of  Servia.  Capitalists  would  refuse  financial 
accommodation  except  at  the  most  usurious  terms.  Ireland's 
economic  decay  would  become  irretrievable. 
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Ireland  may  obtain  not  merely  Home  Eule  but  the  fullest 
measure  of  political  independence  in  a  not  very  distant  future. 
However,  to  the  Irish  people,  happiness  is  more  important  than 
is  Home  Eule.  Therefore,  before  considering  the  possibility  of 
Ireland's  complete  political  enfranchisement,  let  us  investigate 
the  cause  of  the  unhappiness  of  the  Irish  people.  Such  an  in- 
vestigation will  show  that  their  present  sufferings  are  principally 
due  to  the  callous  indifference  and  to  the  cold,  calculating  cruelty 
of  that  party  which,  during  half  a  century,  has  shamelessly  ex- 
ploited Ireland,  aided  by  Irish  politicians,  whom  it  has  duped  and 
whose  support  it  has  bought  with  empty  promises  of  Home  Eule. 
It  will  show  that  the  Liberal  party  has  devastated,  ruined,  and 
desolated  Ireland,  and  has  driven  millions  of  her  best  citizens 
into  death,  starvation,  and  exile. 

The  Liberal  party  is  a  party  which  is  guided  not  by  an 
aristocracy  of  birth  but  by  an  aristocracy  of  wealth,  and  which 
never  ceases  to  boast  of  its  virtue,  its  righteousness,  its  pure 
motives,  and  its  lofty  ideals.  In  reality  the  Liberal  party  is  a 
party  which  has  elevated  political  hypocrisy  and  cant  to  a  fine  art, 
and  which  pursues,  and  has  always  pursued,  a  policy  which  is 
directed  partly  by  the  sordid  selfishness  of  its  influential  moneyed 
supporters  and  partly  by  the  obstinate  ignorance  of  bookish  and 
conceited  doctrinaires,  who  supply  the  much-needed  cloak  of 
scientific  justification  for  the  policy  of  sordid  Mammonism 
embraced  by  their  leaders.  The  Liberal  party  came  into  power 
with  the  passing  of  the  great  Eeform  Bill  of  1832,  and  soon  after 
that  date  it  let  loose  its  doctrinaires  upon  Ireland. 

A  very  powerful  Eoyal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  had 
investigated  the  economic  conditions  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
between  1833  and  1836.  The  Irish  Eoyal  Commissioners,  men 
of  the  highest  standing  and  authority  in  their  country,  had  recom- 
mended the  improvement  of  agriculture  by  the  reclamation  of 
waste  lands,  the  draining  of  bogs,  the  provision  of  labourers' 
cottages  and  allotments,  the  bringing  of  agricultural  instruction 
to  the  doors  of  the  peasant,  the  improvement  of  land  tenure,  &c., 
reforms  which  only  now  are  being  introduced.  On  receipt  of  this 
report  Lord  John  Eussell,  the  Liberal  Home  Secretary,  sent  Sir 
George  Nicholls  to  Ireland  on  an  independent  tour  of  investiga- 
tion. Sir  George  stayed  in  Ireland  only  six  weeks,  and  he  sent 
in  his  report  on  the  15th  of  November  1836.  He  found  in  Ireland 
a  system  of  small  peasants.  He  had  never  been  to  Ireland 
before,  and  was  quite  unacquainted  with  Irish  affairs.  Never- 
theless, he  came  immediately  to  the  conclusion — a  conclusion 
which  may  be  found  in  the  text-books  of  all  the  Free-trade 
economists — that  peasant  proprietorship  was  '  uneconomical.' 
Adopting  their  views,  Sir  George  recommended,  on  the  strength 
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of  his  six  weeks'  tour,  with  the  cocksureness  of  the  doctrinaire, 
that  the  Irish  land  system  should  be  changed 

from  the  system  of  small  holdings,  allotments,  and  sub-divisions  of  land 
which  now  prevails  in  Ireland  to  the  better  practice  of  day  labour  for  wages 
and  to  that  dependence  on  the  daily  labour  for  support  which  is  the  present 
condition  of  the  English  peasantry. 

With  heartless  cruelty  he  proposed  to  drive  the  Irish  peasants 
from  their  land  for  the  benefit  of  the  landlords,  and  to  erect  work- 
houses for  them  so  that  they  need  not  starve  in  the  streets. 

Sir  George's  opinion  was  supported  by  another  distinguished 
Liberal  politician  and  doctrinaire,  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis, 
who  recommended  in  his  book  Local  Disturbances  in  Ireland, 
which  also  was  published  in  1836,  '  to  change  the  Irish  peasant 
from  a  cottier  living  upon  land  to  a  labourer  living  upon  wages,' 
and  to  enable  the  landlords  to  consolidate  their  estates  by  clearing 
off  the  peasants  and  preparing  workhouses  for  the  shelter  of 
the  evicted  tenants.  Furthermore,  in  August  1836,  Sir  George 
Cornewall  Lewis  handed  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  a 
confidential  criticism  on  the  Keport  of  the  Irish  Koyal  Commis- 
sioners on  the  Poor  Laws.  In  that  document  he  stated,  under 
the  heading  '  POOR  LAW  WANTED  IN  IRELAND  IN  ORDER  TO 
DETACH  THE  PEASANT  FROM  THE  SOIL  '  : 

The  main  purpose  of  a  Poor  Law  for  Ireland  is,  by  offering  to  the  poor  man 
a  sure  prospect  of  a  maintenance  in  case  of  absolute  need,  to  loosen  his  hold 
upon  the  land  and  thus  to  relieve  the  landlord  from  the  incubus  which  now 
presses  upon  him.  In  the  present  condition  of  Ireland  I  can  conceive  no 
other  means  except  a  strongly  guarded  Poor  Law  of  restoring  to  the  land- 
lords the  power  of  doing  what  they  will  with  their  own. 

Unfortunately,  the  recommendations  of  a  couple  of  learned 
English  doctrinaires,  whose  intellectual  equipment  consisted 
mainly  of  the  platitudes  of  the  Free-trade  economists  learned  by 
rote,  and  who  were  unacquainted  with  Ireland,  were  preferred  to 
the  weighty  and  unanimous  recommendations  of  the  greatest  Irish 
experts,  who  had  investigated  Ireland's  social  and  agricultural 
conditions  during  three  whole  years.  With  criminal  levity 
Ireland  was  handed  over  by  the  Liberals  to  the  political 
economists,  and  these  have  ruled  her  ever  since — to  her  ruin.  A 
Poor  Law  for  Ireland  was  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  Sir  George  Nicholls  and  Sir  George  Corne- 
wall Lewis;  and  although  the  leading  Irishmen  both  inside  and 
outside  the  House  of  Commons  protested  against  this  iniquitous 
measure,  and  although  eighty-six  petitions  against  it  were  pre- 
sented to  Parliament,  it  was  passed.  The  Irish  Poor  Law  has 
been  one  of  the  greatest  curses  of  Ireland,  and  ever  since  its 
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introduction  the  Liberal  party  has  pursued  the  policy  of  '  detach- 
ing the  Irish  peasant  from  the  soil.'  It  has  tried  every  method 
to  settle  the  Irish  land  question  except  that  of  making  the  Irish 
peasant  the  owner  of  his  land.  That  great  reform  has  been 
initiated  by  the  Conservative-Unionist  party,  and  the  Liberal 
party  has  done  its  best  to  prevent  it.  In  1909  the  Liberal  party 
prevented  the  extension  of  the  great  Wyndham-Balfour  Land 
Purchase  Act  of  1903  under  the  pretext  that  the  necessary  funds 
could  not  be  found.  I  have  been  informed  that  there  was  no 
difficulty  about  the  funds ;  that  the  funds  were  offered  on  reason- 
able terms  by  an  eminent  financier ;  and  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
refused  the  offer  not  for  financial  but  for  political  reasons.  The 
policy  of  '  detaching  the  peasant  from  the  soil '  has  apparently 
not  been  abandoned  by  the  Liberal  party,  which,  as  I  have  shown 
in  this  Review  for  December  1909,  aims  at  making  l  the  com- 
munity '  the  universal  landlord. 

In  the  'thirties  of  last  century  the  belief  in  '  the  iron  law  of 
wages  '  prevailed  among  British  economists.  They  taught  that 
the  wages  of  labour  invariably  tend  towards  the  irreducible 
minimum  of  existence ;  that  the  amount  paid  in  wages  is  deter- 
mined by  the  price  of  food. 

The  agitation  against  the  Corn  Laws  was  begun  in  1838  by 
Manchester  cotton  manufacturers,  who  believed  in  the  iron  law 
of  wages  and  who  hoped  to  be  able  to  keep  wages  low  by  reducing, 
with  the  price  of  corn,  the  minimum  cost  of  existence  of  their 
workers.  Although  the  Manchester  manufacturers,  led  by 
Cobden,  spent  enormous  amounts  of  money  on  an  agitation  for 
the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws,  they  made  little  progress ;  and 
they  were  already  despairing  to  achieve  their  aim,  and  contem- 
plated dissolving  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  when  the  terrible 
Irish  potato  famine  occurred.  At  first  they  had  demanded  the 
abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  for  the  good  of  the  poor  of  England. 
Now  they  demanded  the  free  importation  of  corn  to  save  millions 
of  Irishmen  from  death  by  starvation.  By  spending  money  like 
water,  by  corrupting  the  Press,  and  by  intimidating  their 
opponents  they  succeeded.  Hitherto  Ireland  had  been  Great 
Britain's  principal  purveyor  of  corn.  Her  peasants  had  received 
a  substantial  protection  for  their  corn  under  the  tariff.  Its 
abolition  compelled  them  to  compete  with  the  boundless  plains  of 
Russia  and  the  United  States.  Many  Conservative  politicians 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  majority  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  foresaw  and  foretold  that  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  though  it  might  benefit  the  manufacturers  of  England, 
would  inevitably  and  speedily  bring  about  the  ruin  of  purely  agri- 
cultural Ireland  and  would  mean  to  her  starvation.  Mr.  Lefroy 
stated,  on  the  10th  of  February  1846,  in  the  House  of  Commons  : 
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What  would  naturally  be  the  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  the  Corn 
Laws  ?  If  the  exports  of  Ireland  of  corn,  which  were  very  great,  were  to  be 
diminished,  must  not  the  agriculturists  of  Ireland  turn  those  lands  which 
now  give  employment  to  the  people  into  pasture  lands  which  would  not 
afford  the  same  extent  of  employment  ?  And  suppose  that  those  lands  should 
be  turned  into  grass,  and  the  people  deprived  of  employment,  would  not 
Ireland  become,  under  such  terrible  circumstances,  a  land  of  trouble,  sorrow, 
and  destitution  beyond  all  that  was  ever  heard  or  conceived  ? 

Lord  George  Bentinck  said,  on  the  5th  of  May  : 

There  are  558,000  holders  of  farms  in  Ireland  not  exceeding  15  acres 
each  who  have  no  capital  but  their  own  industry  and  their  own  honesty : 
558,000  farmers,  employing  3,500,000  human  souls,  are  to  be  sacrificed. 
When  we  find  3,500,000  human  creatures,  we  must  take  care  that  we  adopt 
no  measure  by  which  they  will  be  reduced  to  beggary  and  wretchedness.  But 
it  seems  that  the  principles  of  political  economy  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  these 
3,500,000  human  beings  are  not  properly  occupied.  We  are  now  called  upon 
to  abrogate  the  Corn  Laws  ;  to  cast  off  Ireland,  and  practically  to  preclude 
her  from  entering  our  markets.  We  are  called  upon  to  deprive  her  of  the 
partiality  and  favour  she  has  hitherto  been  enjoying  in  our  provision  trade. 
And  what  matters  it,  if  you  virtually  deprive  her  of  the  power  of  competing 
in  our  market,  whether  it  is  by  direct  prohibition  or  by  a  ruinous  rivalry  she 
is  excluded  ? 

The  Lords  assented,  against  their  conviction,  owing  to  the 
passions  raised  by  Cobden  and  other  demagogues,  but  they  regis- 
tered in  their  Journal  a  solemn  protest  against  the  abolition  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  in  which  they  stated  that  they  objected 

Because  the  effect  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  will  be  especially  injurious 
to  Ireland  by  lowering  the  value  of  her  principal  exports,  and  by  still  further 
reducing  the  demand  for  labour,  the  want  of  which  is  among  the  principal 
evils  of  her  social  condition. 

The  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  did  not  benefit  Ireland  in  the 
slightest.  In  proof  of  this  I  would  quote  the  following  from  the 
evidence  given  before  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  the  Financial 
Kelations  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Mr.  T. 
Lough,  M.P.,  was  examined  before  that  Commission  with  the 
following  result : 

Q.  At  the  time  of  the  crisis  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  did  not  cheapen 
bread  in  Ireland  ? 

A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  And  at  the  same  time  destroy  the  Irish  market  for  corn  ? 

A .  That  is  my  point.  ...  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  easy  to  realise  how 
much  hardship  has  been  produced  since  1846  by  the  silent  conversion  of  the 
country  from  a  grain-producing  to  a  cattle-growing  country.  By  cattle  each 
acre  of  land  can  only  produce  21.  or  3L  in  a  year.  With  any  grain  crops,  even 
at  low  prices,  the  produce  will  be  six  or  seven  times  as  much.  .  .  .  Little 
advantage  came  to  the  starving  Irish,  for  prices  rose  in  1847,  and  did  not  fall 
materially  till  1850  and  1851,  and  they  rose  again  during  the  Crimean  War. 
The  disastrous  effect  on  Ireland  arose  gradually,  but  grew  permanent  and 
terrible  in  the  destruction  of  her  great  market  for  grain  through  the  opening 
of  the  ports  for  foreign  wheat  and  meal. 
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Sir  E.  W.  Hamilton's  examination  elicited  the  following  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  before  1845  Ireland  was  a  great  grower  of  cereals  ? 

A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  And  that  the  export  of  wheat  was  one  of  her  mainstays  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  the  export  of  wheat  ceased,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
depriving  Ireland  of  advantages  in  the  markets  of  Great  Britain,  led  her  to 
discontinue  the  growing  of  cereals,  and  caused  an  economic  revolution  ;  and 
that  was  the  chief  cause  that  led  to  the  change  from  the  growing  of  grain  to 
the  raising  of  cattle,  was  it  not  ? 

A .  I  presume  so. 

Q.  And  in  that  way  led  to  the  clearance  of  the  better  land  for  grazing  and 
the  confining  of  the  people  to  those  barren  tracts,  that  congestion  of  the 
population  which  has  become  the  greatest  of  Irish  economic  difficulties  ? 

A.  I  take  that  to  be  one  of  the  consequences,  no  doubt. 

The  depopulation  of  rural  Ireland  and  the  terrible  plight  of  the 
people  in  the  congested  districts  in  the  west  of  the  country  are 
evidently  two  of  the  '  blessings  '  of  Free  Trade. 

Up  to  1846  Ireland  was  not  only  self-supporting  as  regards 
corn,  but  sold  grain  and  flour  in  huge  and  constantly  increasing 
quantities  to  Great  Britain,  as  the  following  figures  show  : 

IRELAND'S  EXPORTS  or  GRAIN,  MEAL,  AND  FLOUR  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Quarters  Quarters 

1805        .         .         .      306,924  1835       .         .         .  2,679,438 

1815       .         .         .      821,192  1845       .         .         .  3,251,901 

1825       .         .         .  2,203,962 

Under  the  regime  of  Free  Trade  Ireland's  acreage  under  oats 
and  barley  has  shrunk  to  one-half,  and  her  acreage  under  wheat 
to  one-twentieth.  Ireland  has  suffered  less  from  the  potato  rot 
of  1845  and  the  famine  following  it  than  from  the  Free-trade  rot 
of  1846.  The  former  lasted  two  years;  the  latter  has  lasted 
sixty-four  years,  and  will  continue  until  Free  Trade  is  abandoned. 

Immediately  after  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  the  acreage 
of  Ireland  under  corn  crops  shrank  as  follows  :- 


- 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

1847       „. 

743,871 

2,200,870 

283,587 

1851 

504,248 

2,189,775 

282,617 

1861 

401,243 

1,999,160 

198,955 

1871 

244,451 

1,636,136 

220,979 

1881 

153,794 

1,393,312 

210,093 

1891 

80,870 

1,215,396 

177,966 

1901 

42,934 

1,099,335 

161,684 

1909 

43,606 

1,035,735 

163,100 

As  the  Irish  peasants  subsisted  chiefly  by  their  corn  crops, 
their  destruction  meant  starvation  to  them.  Thousands  died  of 
hunger,  and  millions  were  driven  like  cattle  across  the  ocean  in 
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overcrowded  ships,  in  which  they  died  like  flies.  Immediately 
after  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  an  enormous  exodus  began  from 
Ireland.  Its  extent  may  be  seen  from  the  following  figures  : 


- 

Emigration  from 
Ireland 

Irish  immigration 
into  the  United 
States 

1847 

220,000 

111,984 

1848 

181,000 

122,833 

1849 

219,000 

175,319 

1850 

214,000 

178,329 

1851 

254,000 

236,214 

1852 

225,000 

160,149 

1853 

329,937 

163,476 

1854 

150,209 

105,931 

Free-trade  historians  and  economists  have  attributed  the  Irish 
exodus  to  the  potato  famine.  That  explanation  is  wrong.  The 
potato  famine  was  at  its  worst  in  1845-46.  The  corn  duties  became 
purely  nominal  only  in  1849.  The  fact  that  the  emigration  from 
Ireland  was  far  greater  in  the  years  after  1849  than  before  1849 
— it  reached  its  maximum  in  1853 — proves  clearly  that  the  Irish 
exodus  was  rather  due  to  Free  Trade  than  to  the  potato  rot. 
During  the  eight  years  1847-54  1,800,000  people  left  Ireland. 
Since  then  3,700,000  have  followed.  Since  1846  the  population 
of  Great  Britain  has  more  than  doubled,  whilst  that  of  Ireland 
has  shrunk  from  about  8,500,000  in  1845  to  less  than  4,400,000 
at  the  present  moment.  Free  Trade  has  driven  5,500,000  Irish 
people  out  of  their  country.  By  Free  Trade  Ireland  alone  has 
lost  a  larger  number  of  people  in  sixty-four  years  than  Great 
Britain  has  lost  in  all  her  wars  since  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar. 
The  Irish  chapter  is  the  most  tragic  chapter  in  the  sordid  and 
hideous  history  of  Free  Trade. 

Free  Trade  had  to  be  paid  for.  The  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws 
led  to  a  great  decrease  in  the  British  national  revenue,  and  new 
sources  of  revenue  had  to  be  found.  An  income  tax  and  increased 
taxes  on  tobacco,  spirits,  &c.,  were  introduced.  The  abolition  of 
the  Corn  Laws  had  benefited  the  British  manufacturers  but 
ruined  the  Irish  peasants.  Under  these  circumstances  one  might 
have  thought  that  the  Liberal  politicians  would  have  lightened  to 
tlie  utmost  Ireland's  burden  of  taxation.  Far  from  it.  At  the  time 
of  the  potato  famine  the  British  Government  had  advanced  to 
Ireland  10,000,0002.  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  had  arranged 
that  that  loan  should  be  repaid  with  annuities.  Complaints  arose. 
A  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  appointed  to  examine  this 
transaction  in  1852,  am},  after  an  exhaustive  inquiry,  it  reported 
that  more  than  one-half  of  that  sum  had  been  squandered  to  the 
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positive  harm  of  the  Irish  people,  and  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, a  remission  of  at  least  one-half  of  that  sum  was  required. 
At  that  time  Mr.  Gladstone  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
What  was  the  result  of  the  above  recommendation?  In  the 
Keport  of  the  Boyal  Commission  on  the  Financial  Eelations 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  of  1896  we  read  : 

This  Report  was  issued  shortly  before  the  introduction  of  the  Budget  of 
1853,  in  his  speech  on  which  Mr.  Gladstone,  disregarding  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Lords'  Committee,  justified  the  imposition  of  the  income  tax 
upon  Ireland  as  a  set-off  against  the  annuities,  and,  as  the  income  tax  which 
he  proposed  to  establish  was  to  last  only  for  seven  years,  endeavoured  to  show 
that  Ireland  would  be  a  gainer  by  the  transaction,  inasmuch  as  the  annuities 
would  have  lasted  for  forty  years.  As  there  had  been  collected  in  Ireland 
(up  to  1896)  under  this  tax  more  than  five  times  the  capital  value  of  the 
annuities,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  annuities  were  ever  remitted. 

In  other  words,  Ireland  has,  through  Mr.  Gladstone's  skill, 
paid  England,  up  to  1896  alone,  five  times  the  amount  lent  to 
her  to  save  her  from  famine,  and  ten  times  the  amount  with 
which,  according  to  the  Lords*  Committee,  she  could  honestly  be 
debited.  Free  Trade  was  largely  paid  for  by  the  very  country 
which  had  been  ruined  by  Free  Trade.  Free-trade  finance  has 
turned  Ireland's  affliction  into  a  gigantic  cash  profit  to  the 
wealthy  lender.  A  usurer  would  be  proud  of  such  an  achievement. 

Article  7  of  the  Act  of  Union  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  provided  that  the  two  countries  should  contribute  to  the 
common  exchequer  according  to  their  relative  taxable  capacity — 
that  is,  in  a  proportion  similar  to  that  of  their  national  wealth  and 
income — and  that  the  proportions  to  be  paid  by  each  country 
should  from  time  to  time  be  readjusted  in  accordance  with  the 
change  in  their  relative  wealth.  That  provision  has  flagrantly 
and  deliberately  been  violated  by  several  Liberal  Chancellors  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  has  the  distinction  of  having 
enormously  increased  the  taxation  of  Ireland  at  the  very  time 
when  the  Irish  people  were  dying  of  starvation  by  the  thousand, 
and  when  Free  Trade  was  turning  their  country  into  a  wilderness. 

In  1865,  twelve  years  after  this  crime  had  been  com- 
mitted, a  Liberal  Government  appointed  a  Select  Committee  to 
inquire  into  Irish  taxation,  and  it  reported  :  '  England  is  the  most 
lightly  taxed  and  Ireland  the  most  heavily  taxed  country  in 
Europe.'  Yet  the  Liberal  party  did  nothing  to  lighten  the 
unjust  burden  which  it  had  imposed.  A  beginning  in  adjusting 
Ireland's  burden  to  Ireland's  means  was  made  by  Mr.  Balfour, 
who  has  endowed  the  newly  created  County  Councils  with  a  large 
sum,  if  I  remember  rightly  of  700,OOOZ.  per  annum.  That  tardy 
act  of  justice  should  serve  as  a  precedent  to  the  Unionist  party. 
The  lightening  of  Ireland's  taxes  ought  to  be  an  item  in  the 
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Unionist  programme,  and  the  taxes  taken  off  should  be  utilised 
for  the  development  and  re-creation  of  Ireland  in  a  way  which  I 
may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  sketch  in  another  article. 

How,  chiefly  through  Mr.  Gladstone's  action  in  1853  which 
created  a  precedent,  the  taxation  of  Ireland  was  increased 
between  1853  and  1860  may  be  seen  from  the  following  figures  : 

TAXATION  PER  HEAD  OF  POPULATION 


- 

Taxes  on  Commodities 

Other  Taxes 

Total  Tax  Revenue 

In  Great 
Britain 

In 
Ireland. 

In  Great 
Britain 

In 

Ireland 

In  Great 
Britain 

In 

Ireland 

1839-40 

£    s.    d. 

1  14  4 

£    s.    d. 
0   11    1 

8.    d. 

13  1 

s.  d. 

1  4 

£    s.    d. 

275 

£    s.    d. 
0  12  5 

1859-60 

1  11  7 

107 

18  5 

4  9 

2  10  0 
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Between  1840  and  1860  the  wealth  of  the  British  people 
increased  enormously.  During  the  same  period  the  wealth  of  the 
Irish  people  was  destroyed  by  the  destruction  of  their  agriculture. 
Yet  we  find  that  whilst  the  total  taxation  per  head  of  wealthy 
Great  Britain  was  increased  by  only  2s.  Id.,  or  by  5J  per  cent., 
between  1840  and  1860,  that  of  impoverished  Ireland  was 
increased  by  12s.  lid.  per  head,  or  by  no  less  than  104  per  cent., 
during  the  same  time.  The  taxes  on  commodities  are  those 
which  press  on  the  poor.  During  the  twenty  years  1840-60  the 
taxes  on  commodities  were  lowered  in  Great  Britain  by  2s.  9d., 
whilst  they  were  at  the  same  time  raised  in  Ireland  by  9s.  6d. ,  or 
by  almost  100  per  cent,  per  head.  The  Liberal  party  has  first 
ruined  the  Irish  people  by  destroying  their  agriculture,  and  then 
plundered  them  of  what  was  left  by  doubling  their  taxes. 

With  reference  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  action  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Financial  Relations  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  reported  unanimously  in  1896  : 

That  the  increase  of  taxation  laid  upon  Ireland  between  1853  and  1860  was 
not  justified  by  the  then  existing  circumstances. 

That,  whilst  the  actual  tax  revenue  of  Ireland  is  about  one-eleventh  of  that 
of  Great  Britain,  the  relative  taxable  capacity  of  Ireland  is  very  much 
smaller,  and  is  not  estimated  by  any  of  us  as  exceeding  one-twentieth. 

In  other  words,  Ireland  was  paying  in  1896  almost  twice  as 
much  in  taxes  as  she  ought  to  have  done. 

The  disproportion  between  the  taxes  paid  by  Ireland  and  the 
taxes  which  she  ought  to  pay  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Union 
has  increased  since  1896.  Some  members  of  the  Eoyal  Com- 
mission estimated  the  sum  contributed  by  Ireland  in  excess  of 
her  quota  at  2,750,OOOL  a  year,  and  others  at  3,000,OOOJ.  and  at 
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4,000,0002.  a  year.     At  present  this  amount  must  be  considerably 
larger. 

The  over-taxation  of  Ireland  arises,  in  the  first  place,  from  the 
fact  that  the  Irish  people,  though  they  are  much  poorer,  have  to 
pay  all  the  taxes  which  the  British  people  have  to  pay.  In  the 
second  place,  it  is  due  to  this — that  the  Englishman's  principal 
drink  is  beer,  on  which  the  tax  is  equal  only  to  about  50  per  cent. 
ad  valorem,  whilst  the  Irishman's  principal  drink  is  whisky,  on 
which  the  tax  is  equal  to  about  600  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Ireland 
is  clearly  entitled  to  relief.  Yet  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  following 
Mr.  Gladstone's  precedent,  raised  by  his  Budget  the  duty  on 
spirits  so  greatly  that  it  will  increase  the  taxes  paid  in  excess  by 
Ireland  by  2,000,OOOL  a  year.  Besides,  its  provisions  are  ex- 
tremely hurtful  to  all  agriculturists,  and  especially  to  barley 
growers.  In  1909,  when  he  had  the  power  to  do  so,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  treated  Ireland's  protests  with  contempt.  The  Nation- 
alists voted  against  the  second  reading  of  the  Budget;  they 
abstained  from  voting  on  the  third  reading ;  and  they  should  vote 
against  the  Budget  in  the  coming  Session  unless  the  spirit  duty 
is  taken  off  as  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  and  Ireland's  taxation 
readjusted  to  her  taxable  capacity. 

Liberals  have  stated  that  the  Irish  whisky  tax  is  offset  by 
old-age  pensions.  The  old-age  pensions  have  rather  relieved  the 
American  than  the  Irish  taxpayer.  Thousands  of  Irish  emigrants 
who  used  to  send  remittances  regularly  to  their  old  people  at  home 
have  stopped  doing  so  since  the  British  Government  has  taken 
over  their  responsibility. 

The  foregoing  facts  and  figures  prove  clearly  that  the  Liberal 
party  has  shamelessly  exploited  Ireland  and  ruined  the  people  by 
their  Poor  Law,  by  Free  Trade  and  over-taxation.  Nevertheless, 
Liberal  politicians,  taking  advantage  of  Irish  credulity,  were 
artful  enough  to  secure  for  themselves  the  support  of  the  Irish 
politicians  by  promising  them  Home  Eule.  They  could  safely  do 
so.  Home  Eule  is  not  the  gift  of  politicians.  It  can  only  be  the 
gift  of  the  nation,  and  the  nation  instinctively,  and  wisely,  refuses 
to  give  Home  Kule  to  a  disaffected  and  hostile  Ireland.  Yet  the 
Irish  politicians  have  been  foolish  enough  to  accept  the  promise 
of  Home  Kule  as  a  sufficient  reward  for  their  services.  What  is 
Home  Kule  to  Ireland?  Home  Kule  will  not  bring  back  the 
5,500,000  Irish  people  whom  Liberalism  has  expelled  from 
Ireland.  Home  Kule  will  not  re-create  the  agriculture  which  Free 
Trade  has  destroyed.  Home  Kule  will  not  return  the  millions 
which  Liberal  politicians  have  wrung  unjustly  from  the  Irish 
peasants  in  the  form  of  taxes.  The  dog-like  attachment  of  the 
Irish  politicians  to  the  Liberal  party,  which  has  ruined  their 
country  for  pelf,  and  their  hostility  to  the  Unionist  party,  which 
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has  tried,  first  to  save  it  from  Free  Trade,  and  then  to  heal  the 
wounds  which  Liberalism  has  made,  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
instances  of  political  shortsightedness  and  ingratitude. 

The  Irish  politicians  have  worked  for  Home  Eule  with  the 
wrong  party  in  the  wrong  way.  If  they  seriously  desire  Home 
Kule  for  their  country  they  can  obtain  it,  but  they  can  obtain  it 
only  if  they  part  company  with  the  party  of  destruction  and  are 
willing  to  co-operate  with  the  Unionist  party  in  a  constructive 
policy.  The  measure  of  Ireland's  independence  must  be  her 
good  sense  and  her  loyalty. 

Whilst  economic  Home  Eule  is  clearly  a  chimera,  political 
Home  Kule,  in  a  much  wider  sense  of  the  term  than  is  dreamed 
of  by  most  Home  Kulers,  is  perfectly  possible,  as  soon  as  Ireland's 
loyalty  to  Great  Britain  and  the  Empire  is  beyond  all  doubt.  At 
the  same  time,  the  complete  loyalty  of  Ireland  can  be  expected 
only  when  Ireland  is  happy  and  prosperous.  Ireland's  grievances, 
though  apparently  political,  are  in  reality  economic  ones.  The 
dissatisfaction  of  the  Irish  is  due  to  their  poverty  and  to  their 
remembrance  of  the  sufferings  which  Free  Trade  and  Liberalism 
have  inflicted. 

Consciously  or  unconsciously  the  Unionist  party  has  pursued 
for  decades  a  policy  which  will  lead  Ireland,  vid,  prosperity,  to 
Home  Eule.  Since  1881,  and  explicitly  since  1883,  it  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  Unionist  party  to  convert  the  landless  Irish 
tenants  into  peasant  proprietors,  with  the  assistance  of  large 
funds  advanced  at  the  lowest  rate  by  the  State.  I  have  shown, 
in  this  Eeview  for  December  1909,  how  greatly  the  Unionist  Land 
Settlement  has  increased  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  Ireland. 
Having  endowed  the  Irish  peasant  with  land,  a  Unionist  Govern- 
ment has  given  Ireland  the  fullest  Home  Eule  in  local  affairs  by 
the  Local  Government  Act  of  1898. 

The  Conservative-Unionist  party  has  done  for  Ireland  a  good 
deal,  but  it  will  do  much  more.  When  Tariff  Eeform  has  been 
introduced,  and  when  the  principle  is  firmly  established  that 
every  important  British  industry  is  entitled  to  as  much  protection 
as  it  requires  without  damage  to  other  industries,  it  will  be 
possible  to  re-create  rural  Ireland.  There  is  no  reason  why 
Ireland  should  not  be  given  a  special,  and  if  necessary  a  high, 
protection  of  her  own  for  her  agriculture  in  accordance  with  the 
special  circumstances  of  the  country.  Ireland  may  again 
become  Great  Britain's  granary  and  nourish  10,000,000  people. 

Whilst  the  Liberal  party  offers  Ireland  once  more  the  barren 
and  worthless  promise  of  an  impossible  Home  Eule  which  is  not 
in  its  gift,  the  Unionist  party  offers  Ireland  peace,  prosperity, 
and  independence.  Which  offer  will  Ireland  accept?  I  think 
her  politicians  will  be  wise  if  they  reconsider  their  position. 
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Irish  politicians  who  work  for  Home  Eule  work,  as  I  have 
shown,  for  the  ruin  of  Ireland's  agriculture.  The  Irish  farmers 
take  a  far  greater  interest  in  their  farms  than  in  politics.  Home 
Eule  leaves  them  cold.  Therefore  the  Nationalist  politicians 
have  to  collect  in  America  the  trifling  sum  which  they  require 
for  running  their  party.  The  Irish  peasants  look  with  indiffer- 
ence at  the  largely  artificial  Home  Rule  agitation  which  is  carried 
on  by  their  nominal  representatives,  but  they  will  oppose  it  with 
the  utmost  energy  as  soon  as  they  discover  that  Home  Eule  may 
mean  the  loss  of  the  British  market  for  Irish  agriculture.  Some 
patriotic  Irishmen,  who  place  the  prosperity  of  the  people  above 
party  politics,  have  already  begun  to  enlighten  their  countrymen 
that  Home  Eule  is  a  dangerous  delusion.  If  the  Irish  Nationalists 
persist  in  pursuing  a  policy  which  is  hurtful  to  the  Union,  to  the 
Empire,  and  to  Ireland  herself,  that  campaign  of  enlightenment 
will  have  to  be  supported  from  this  side.  The  men  who  mean 
to  preserve  Union  and  Empire  must,  in  case  of  need,  take  effective 
measures  in  Ireland  herself  to  save  her  from  her  politicians. 

Before  long  a  Unionist  Government  will  be  in  power.  The 
Irish  politicians  have  sold  Ireland  to  the  Eadical  party.  They 
have  converted  most  of  the  Irish  constituencies  into  Eadical 
pocket  boroughs.  Ireland  has  one-tenth  of  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  one-tenth  of  the  number  of  its  electors.  She 
is  consequently  entitled  only  to  one-tenth,  or  67,  members  of 
Parliament,  but  she  has  103  ;  whilst  London,  with  a  larger  popula- 
tion than  Ireland,  has  only  62  members.  The  Irish  Nationalists 
will  do  well  to  change  their  policy,  and  to  change  it  quickly.  If 
they  care  for  their  country  they  will  support  the  cause  of  Union 
and  of  Tariff  Eeform,  which  will  mean  the  re-creation  of  Irish 
agriculture.  If  they  persist  in  a  policy  which  is  as  much  opposed 
to  the  interests  of  Ireland  as  it  is  to  those  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Empire — if  they  prefer  to  create  confusion  and  ruin  in 
their  country  when  they  can  make  it  prosperous  and  independent 
— it  will  become  necessary  to  curtail  their  power  for  mischief  by 
reducing  them  to  their  proper  number.  A  Eedistribution  Bill 
is  long  overdue. 

J.  ELLIS  BAEKEB. 
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SISTER  AND  THE  CRY  OF  ^DISESTAB- 
LISHMENT: 


THE  very  serious  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham  in  the 
Times  of  the  16th  of  December  is  one  of  more  than  passing 
moment.  It  reflects  the  tendencies  of  a  party  in  the  Church  that 
is  bent  on  creating  a  disruption  with  the  State.  The  Bishop  of 
Birmingham's  principles  are  already  well  known.  In  his 
Bampton  Lectures  for  1897,  and  again  in  his  Roman  Catholic 
Claims,  he  has,  under  a  thinly  veiled  disguise,  described  the 
English  Church  as  one  that  is  virtually  in  a  false  position.  More 
recently  still,  when  pleading  the  cause  of  Welsh  Disestablishment, 
he  informed  the  House  of  Lords  that  he  wras  in  favour  of  the  uni- 
versal disestablishment  of  all  churches.  In  the  letter  above  re- 
ferred to  he  quietly  maintains,  without  a  show  of  authority  or 
argument,  that  '  the  Church  and  the  realm  are  now  very  easily 
distinguishable  bodies ;  and  in  the  matter  of  marriage  the  law  of 
the  realm  and  the  law  of  the  Church  have,  under  changed  social 
conditions,  ceased  to  coincide.'  If  our  social  conditions  have 
changed,  they  have  changed  in  favour  of  such  relaxations  as  the 
Bishop  repudiates.  And,  as  the  late  Lord  Salisbury  reminded 
us,  Disestablishment  would  mean  the  ruin  of  an  immense  spiritual 
machinery  which  nothing  could  replace.  From  the  day  that  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  judges  sat  side  by  side  in  the  English 
market-places  to  hear  their  respective  causes  until  the  present  day, 
the  manifold  and  complex  system  of  Church  and  State  has  grown 
up  harmonious  and  interdependent ,  on  a  principle  of  mutual  check 
and  balance — the  spontaneous  product  of  the  English  character. 
It  has  often  been  pointed  out  by  ecclesiastical  historians,  as 
I  hope  myself  shortly  to  point  out,  that  the  English  Church 
and  State  system  reflects  the  primitive  ideal  of  apostolic  times. 

TILL  THE  REIGN  OF  JUSTINIAN  THE  CHURCH  HAD  NO  LAWS  INDE- 
PENDENT OF  THE  STATE.  Even  after  that  time  there  was  no  canon 
law  recognised  till  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  papal  decrees 
and  false  decretals  were  bound  up  with  the  Decretum  of  Gratian, 
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a  monk  of  Italy.  But  even  then  the  two  codes  of  law,  imperial 
and  papal,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  existed  side  by  side,  not  in 
rivalry  but  as  mutually  complementary  and  interdependent 
systems.1 

To  attempt  any  dissolution  of  the  partnership  would,  therefore, 
involve  a  grave  historical  error  as  well  as  a  radical  political  experi- 
ment. It  might  introduce  an  essentially  anti-Christian  system. 
And  to  make  the  passing  of  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Act  an 
occasion  for  introducing  such  a  portentous  anomaly  into  this  Chris- 
tian country  would  be  worse  than  a  merely  unhistorical  procedure. 
It  would  argue  gross  ignorance  of  the  mind  of  Scripture  and  of  the 
early  Church  upon  this  matrimonial  relationship.  Will  you  allow 
me  to  examine  this  subject  a  little  at  length? 

The  sanctity  of  marriage  is  a  subject  of  interest  to  us  all.  It 
is  the  root  of  family  life.  And  family  life  is  the  root  of  empire. 
The  old  world  of  Noah  was  saved  in  a  family.  The  Hebrew 
nation  was  chosen  in  the  line  of  a  family.  The  promise  to  our 
first  parents  lay  in  the  family  life  of  the  future.2  The  long  ascen- 
dency of  ancient  Egypt  was  due  to  the  monogamic  strictness  of  its 
family  life.3  Family  life  was  the  root  of  old  Home.  When  that 
failed  the  Eoman  Empire  went  to  the  Teutonic  nations,  with  whom 
the  purity  of  family  life  had  passed  into  a  proverb.4  At  present 
Germany  is  the  predominant  Power  that  threatens  the  balance  of 
Europe.  And  it  is  in  Germany  that  family  life  still  retains  some- 
thing of  its  primitive  simplicity. 

The  sanctity  of  family  life  is  of  special  interest  at  the  present 
moment.  It  has  been  invaded  in  America  by  the  laxity  of  a  social 
standard  that  has  allowed  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  nearly 
one  million  cases  of  divorce  in  the  United  States  alone.  It  has  been 
invaded  afresh  by  the  Papacy,  which  proposes  to  annul  after  Easter 
all  mixed  marriages  of  Komans  with  Protestants  and,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  usual  money  payment ,  has  allowed  the  Duke  of  Aosta  to 
marry  his  own  niece.  If  we  attentively  consider  the  Bishop  of 
Birmingham's  letter,  we  might  be  led  to  imagine  that  the  sanctity 
of  family  life  had  by  the  judgment  delivered  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  once  more  been  invaded,  and  (more  recently)  upheld 
in  the  Court  of  Appeal — a  judgment  which  allows  marriage  with 
a  deceased  wife's  sister  for  the  laity  but  not  for  the  clergy.  The 
clergy  are  still  forbidden  by  the  voice  of  the  Church,  that  is  of  the 
Ordinary,  to  contract  this  union  allowed  by  the  State.  They  may 
bless  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity  and  with  the  sanction  of  the 
National  Church  a  union  which  for  themselves  is  inexpedient, 

1  Dixon,  H.  Ch.  Eng.,  iii.  358-64. 

2  Gen.  iii.  15;  1  Tim.  ii.  13. 

3  Rawlinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  i.  439,  534 ;  ii.  324. 

4  Tacitus,  Germania,  cc.   18,  19. 
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indecent,  or,  In  the  coarse  language  of  the  Canon  Laws,  'inces- 
tuous.' In  short ,  the  State  has  repealed  the  Act  of  25  Henry  VIII. 
cap.  21 ;  while  the  Church  has  left  standing  the  Table  of 
Kindred  and  Affinity  largely  based  upon  that  statute,  which  brands 
all  such  unions  as  being  within  the  forbidden  degrees.  Let  us 
examine  dispassionately  ab  ovo  usque  ad  mala  the  entire  issue 
which  is  now  before  the  Church. 

What  constitutes  marriage  it  would  be  difficult  exactly  to 
define.  This  very  fact  alone  is  proof  that  marriage  is  a  thing  of  so 
general  institution  that  it  accommodates  itself  to  local  and  racial 
views  of  its  import  and  its  sanctity.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
dependent  upon  the  Church's  sanction  for  validity.  Adam  was  in 
one  sense  in  the  marriage  state  before  the  Fall.  Even  then,  in 
his  sinless  state,  we  are  told,  it  was  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  marriage  was  regarded  by  the  compilers 
of  our  Articles  and  Homilies  as  no  sacrament  but  as  a  state  of  life 
allowed  in  the  Scriptures.5  In  the  eighteenth  century  Black- 
stone  defined  marriage  as  essentially  consisting  in  the  mutual  and 
free  consent  of  both  parties  to  the  contract.  During  Cromwell's 
rule  and  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Fourth  civil  registration  alone 
was  sufficient  for  its  validity.  Selden's  remark  is  well  known  : 
'  Marriage  is  nothing  but  a  civil  contract.  It  is  true  it  is  an 
ordinance  of  God.  So  is  every  other  contract.  God  commands 
me  to  keep  it  when  I  have  made  it.'  Among  the  Jews  under  the 
Old  Testament  and  under  the  New — as  in  the  notable  instance  of 
St.  Joseph  and  St.  Mary  6 — no  theocratic  ordinance  was  even  con- 
sidered necessary  to  ratify  the  mutual  consent  of  the  parties. 
With  the  Germans — so  Tacitus  tells  us — the  husband's  '  dower  ' 
alone  constituted  the  marriage  rite ;  hoc  maximum  vinculum, 
Jiaec  arcana  sacra,  hos  conjugates  deos  arbitrantur  (Germ.  18). 

At  first,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  marriage  was  without 
any  restrictions  other  than  those  which  the  law  of  nature  in  its 
moral  consciousness  determined  as  being  immoral.  That  is  to  say, 
there  were  no  restrictions  imposed  ab  extra.  Thus  Cain's 
marriage  with  his  sister,  which  afterwards  became  the  tradition 
of  the  Egyptian  and  Abyssinian  kings,  was  a  necessity  which 
afterwards  excited  the  horror  even  of  the  heathen.7  Especially 
was  marriage  with  one's  stepmother  regarded  as  criminal  long 
before  it  was  forbidden  by  the  Mosaic  Code.8 

In  the  patriarchal  age  custom  seems  to  have  been  little  less 
lax  in  allowing  promiscuous  marriages  with  foreigners  and  near 
relations.  Abraham,  the  Friend  of  God,  seems  to  have  married 

s  Art.  XXV.  :  Homilies,  pp.  316,  446  :  ed.  Oxon.  1840. 
•  St.  Matthew  i.  18  sq. 

7  Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.  iii.  56. 

8  Gen.  xlix.  4 ;  Lev.  xviii.  8 ;  1  Kings  ii.  20-24 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  and  Wetstein  ad  loc. 
Cp.  Gen.  xix.  36  and  2  Sam.  xiii. 
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his  half-sister,  Iscah.9  Jacob  espoused  two  sisters,  the  daughters 
of  his  uncle,  in  succession,  and  during  the  lifetime  of  the  former. 
Judah  took  his  brother's  wife  and  perpetuated  the  deed  in  his 
own  son.10  Joseph  married  the  daughter  of  the  priest  of  On. 
Moses  himself  was  the  issue  of  a  union  with  a  paternal  aunt.11 

The  Levitical  Code,  however,  at  once  introduced  a  strictness  into 
all  domestic  relationships.  Of  these  only  two  deserve  our  notice. 
Moses  positively  forbade  (twice  over)  marriage  with  a  brother's 

wife.12       But    MARRIAGE    WITH    A    WIFE'S    SISTER    HE    POSITIVELY 

ALLOWED.  13  The  reason  of  this  difference  lay  in  the  nature  of  things. 
In  the  eye  of  the  Jewish  law  man ,  not  woman ,  is  the  real  head  and 
centre  of  family  life.  And  the  Christian  Church  adopted  this  stand- 
point.14 To  these  two  laws  of  Moses  forbidding  marriage  with  a 
brother's  wife  and  allowing  marriage  with  a  wife's  sister  there  were 
two  exceptions.  In  the  former  case  marriage  with  a  brother's 
relict  was  commanded  in  order  to  prevent  the  lapse  of  property 
from  that  family.  (This  was  called  the  Levirate  Law.15)  In  the 
latter  case — namely,  marriage  with  a  wife's  sister — it  was  required 
that  the  former  partner  should  be  deceased  : 

I  Sororem  uxoris  tuae  in  pellicatum  illius  non  accipies  .  .  .  adhuc  ilia 
vivente '   (Vulg.) :    'Thou  shalt  not  take  a  wife  in  addition  to  her  sister 
during  her  lifetime  to  vex  her  .  .  .' 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  in  the  interest  of  a  later  Eoman 
canon  law  to  shake  this  interpretation  of  the  law  of  marriage  with 
a  deceased  wife's  sister.  But  they  have  been  singularly  forced, 
and  were  refuted  by  Michaelis,  who  was  the  first  to  point  out  the 
unsymmetrical  character  of  this  table.16  It  is  to  the  eternal 
honour  of  Lingard,  the  Eoman  Catholic  historian,  that  he  has 
admitted  this  interpretation  into  his  narrative  of  Henry  the 
Eighth's  divorce  case.17  Notwithstanding  the  strictness  of  the 
Mosaic  Code  and  the  prevailing  monogamy  in  Jewish  life,  the 
bigamy  of  Elkanah,18  the  polygamy  of  David  and  Solomon  and 
others,  seem  to  have  excited  little  comment.  And  such  was  the 
mercy  of  the  Old  Testament  law  and  the  grace  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment covenant  that  in  the  line  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Messiah  are 
found  no  women  who  had  not  in  one  form  or  another  violated  the 
positive  enactments  of  the  law  of  God  or  nature.19 

9  Gen.  xx.  12  with  xi.  29.  10  Gen.  xxxviii.  8. 

II  Ex.  vi.  20.  12  Lev.  xviii.  16,  xx.  21. 
is  Ch.  xviii.  18. 

i*  Gen.  iii.  16 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  3-16 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  12,  13  j  1  Peter  iii.  5-7. 

15  Deut.    xxv.   5;    compare    the    case    of    the    daughters    of    Zelopehad    at 
Nos.  xxxvi.  1-25;  and  the  instance  produced  by  the  Sadducees,  Matt.  xxii.  24. 

16  Mos.  JR.  ii.  p.  206;  Lange,  Bibelwerk  ad  Lev.  xviii. 

17  Hist,  of  Eng.  iv.  587.     App.  Note  G. 
i«  1  Sam.  i.  2. 

i9  Matt.  i.  3,  5,  6,  16,  18. 
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Hence  it  may  be  pertinent  to  inquire  what  was  the  origin  of  the 
matrimonial  code  which  now  obtains,  and  which  lies  at  the  basis 
of  our  Table  of  Kindred  and  Affinity.  The  inquiry  is  interesting. 
That  Table  has  a  treble  origin.  It  is  in  part  Christian,  in  part 
Jewish,  in  part  Heathen.  We  have  examined  the  Jewish ;  let  us 
examine  the  Christian  and  Heathen  documents. 

1.  It  is  in  part  Christian.  For  the  first  four  centuries  the 
Church  left  it  to  the  heathen  State  largely  to  determine  the 
standard  of  sexual  relationships.20  It  was  in  this  spirit  Christ 
had  tacitly  sanctioned  the  Levirate  Law,  had  upheld  John  the 
Baptist's  rebuke  of  Herod  for  marrying  his  brother's  wife,  and  had 
apparently  sanctioned  the  Jewish  rule  of  remarriage  after 
divorce.21  It  was,  however,  natural  that  Christian  men  who  had 
come  to  regard  marriage  as  a  civil  ordinance  made  '  holy  in  the 
Lord  ' 22  should  wish  to  exalt  it  into  a  Christian  ordinance.23 

By  the  third  century  the  Fathers  were  entangled  in  the  very 
heresy  with  which  the  Christian  spirit  was  so  long  in  conflict. 
GNOSTICISM  sharply  divided  man  into  two  worlds.  MANICHEISM 
asserted  the  inherent  evil  of  matter.  MONTANISM  exaggerated  the 
spiritual  perfection  possible  to  the  spiritual  side  of  our  nature. 
From  this  standpoint  marriage  was  not  the  highest  ordinance  of 
God.  It  was  an  accommodation  to  the  frailty  of  human  nature. 
It  was  in  need  of  atonement,  of  a  purgatio  ob  peccatum  hominis. 
That  is  to  say,  celibacy  was  the  highest  virtue,  and  marriage  was 
permitted  as  an  essentially  ecclesiastically-appointed  ordinance 
having  some  dim  reference  to  Christ's  Passion  as  celebrated  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  Eucharist.  With  Tertullian  these  views  passed 
over  into  the  Christian  Church  : 

'  Deus  jungit  duos  in  unam  carnem,  aut  junctos  deprehendens  in  eadem 
[came]  conjunctionem  signavit'  (de  Monog.  c.  20). 

Thus  second  marriages  came  to  be  regarded  as  unlawful,  and 
most  of  the  later  developments  of  the  Eoman  Church  were  antici- 
pated.24 

From  Tertullian  to  St.  Augustine  was  no  far  cry.  That  great 
prelate,  profound  in  his  discernment  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  human 
nature  but  weak  in  his  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  was 

20  Rom.  xiii.  1-7;  1  Pet.  ii.  13,  14,  17;  Sarpi,  Hist.  Counc.  of  Trent,  Bk. 
VIII.  Sub  anno  1563  :  marg.  tit.  '  Censure  of  the  Decrees  ' ;  Gibbon,  ch.  xliv.  txt. 
opp.  note  129;  Milman,  Hist.  Lot.  Chr.  i.  336. 

21  Matt.  xxii.  24;  xiv.  3,  12;  Henson,  Christian  Marriage,  pp.  28,  35,  38. 

22  1  Cor.  vii.  14,  39. 

23  Neander,  Ch.  Hist.  i.  393,  iv.  428 ;  Tert.  ad  Uxor.  Bk.  II.  ch.  viii. ;  Origen 
ad  Lev.  xviii. ;  Jerome  contra  Helvid. ;  Basil  Magnus,  Ep.  ad  Diodor. ;  Chrys. 
Horn.  Ixxi.  ad  Mt.  xxii. ;  Ambrose,  Bk.  VIII.  Ep.  Ixvi. 

24  Neander,  Ch.  Hist.  ii.  217-8;  and  Antignosticus ,  or  the  Spirit  of  Tert. 
Introd.  and  p.   378;  Bp.  Kaye,  Tert.'s   Writ.   p.   430  (Rivington);   Council  of 
Trent,  Pref.  and  Cann.  i.  and  vi. 
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misled — by  the  Hebrew  metapbor  of  '  one  flesh  '  and  by  the  Itala 
(Latin)  version  of  Eph.  iv.  32,  in  which  St.  Paul's  word  for 
'mystery'  was  translated  by  the  vague  Latin  word  sacramentum — 
to  pronounce  marriage  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  sacrament.25  St. 
Basil  pronounced  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  to  be 
ex  ipso  void.26 

Already  the  Christian  notion  of  marriage  and  the  innocent 
enjoyment  of  good  things  created  for  man's  use  and  comfort  were 
being  perverted  by  the  Gnostic  spirit  against  which  St.  Paul 
had  forewarned  the  Church.27 

2.  The  origin  of  the  Mediaeval  Code  was  in  part  Heathen. 
The  ancient  heathen  nations  were  peculiarly  lax  in  their 
regard  for  matrimonial  affinities.28  One  nation  alone  remained 
stoically  strict  about  its  family  life.  And  that  nation  lived  to  give 
laws  to  Europe.  It  was  among  the  early  ROMANS  that  marriage 
was  regarded  as  essentially  a  religious  rite  (confarreatio) .  Later 
was  added  the  civil  rite  (matrimonium  consensu).  Both  these 
civil  and  religious  rites  were  acknowledged  by  the  Laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables.  Both,  however,  passed  away  with  the  Punic 
wars.  By  the  religious  rite  the  wife  was  regarded  as  the  equal 
of  her  husband.  By  the  civil  rite  she  came  with  all  her  family 
under  the  power  of  her  lord  (in  arbitrium  patrisfamiliae) .  This 
was  the  patriapotestas ,  which  involved  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  every  member  of  the  family  and  was  centred  in  the  will  of  the 
head  of  the  family,  who  was  responsible  to  the  State  for  rearing 
them  in  its  defence.29  Hence  it  was  that  in  marrying  into  a  Roman 
family  one  virtually  married  all  the  members  of  that  family  grouped 
as  chattels  under  the  paramount  power  of  the  head  of  the  clan, 
who  was  always  ready  to  sacrifice  them  to  the  will  of  the  State. 
Hence  it  was  that  AFFINITY  CAME  TO  BE  CONSIDEEED  EQUIVALENT  TO 

CONSANGUINITY,    EXCEPT    IN    THE    SINGLE    INSTANCE    OF    COUSINS- 

GEEMAN.  It  was  from  Rome,  therefore,  that  the  early  Christian 
emperors,  and  later  mediaeval  jurists,  drew  their  notions  of  the 
present  strict  matrimonial  code.30 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  notions  of  Christian  marriage 
in  the  fourth  century  were  in  part  founded  upon  the  Jewish  code 
as  interpreted  by  a  Christian  spirit  and  accentuated  by  a  purely 
heathen  Roman  environment.  Let  us  examine  the  course  of  the 
progress  of  the  history  of  the  marriage  law. 

It  was  natural  that  the  Theodosian  Code  should  represent  this 

25  De  Nupt.  et  Concup.  Bk.  I.  ch.  xvii. 

26  Ep.  197;  Bingham,  A.  XVI.  xi.  3. 

27  1  Tim.  iv.  3-5 ;  Col.  ii.  16-23 ;  Bom.  vii.  3 ;  1  Cor.  vii.  39  cp.  31. 

28  Bingham,  A.  XVI.  xi.  3;  Gibbon,    ch.  xliv. ;  Wetstein  ad  I  Cor.  v.  1. 

29  Mommsen,  Hist.  R.  I.  60  n.,  92,  93  n. ;  II.  408;  Gibbon,  c.  xliv.  txt.  opp. 
nn.  104,  118. 

30  Milman,  H.  L.  Chr.  i.  346;  Hallam,  Mid,  A.  ii.  295, 
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triple  standpoint.  Yet  among  its  enactments,  which  rightly  in- 
cluded a  prohibition  of  marriage  with  a  deceased  brother's  wife, 
I  find  no  trace  of  any  such  prohibition  as  Bingham  infers,  which 
condemns  union  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister.  It  was  the 
younger  Theodosius  who,  influenced  by  the  false  ascetic  ecclesi- 
asticism  of  the  age,  established  the  two  affinities  on  a  footing 
strictly  parallel  : 

*  Tanquam  INCESTUM  commiserit  habeatur  qui  post  prioris  conjugis 
[i.e.  uxoris]  amissionem  sororem  ejus  in  matrimonium  proprium  crediderit 
sortiendam.  ...  Ex  hoc  contubernio  nee  filii  legitimi  habebuntur,  nee  .  .  . 
paternam  ut  sui  suscipiant  haereditatem.'  (Bk.  III.  tit.  xii.  De  Incest. 
Nupt  ',  legg.  2  with  4.  Cp.  Bingham,  A.  XVI.  xi.  3.) 

The  principle  was  novel,  and  it  certainly  was  not  Christian  or 
Jewish  but  heathen  and  heretical ,  and  crept  into  the  Justinian  Code 
as  the  result  of  an  inaccurate  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  Law 
upon  which  had  been  engrafted  the  early  Eoman  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables.  In  the  previous  century  the  Council  of  Agde  by  its  sixty- 
first  canon  and  the  Council  of  Epone  in  its  thirtieth  canon  had  both 
evidently  overlooked  the  dangerous  consequences  attaching  to  this 
particular  affinity.  But  by  the  following  century  the  thirtieth 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Auxerre  had  anathematised  this  union  as 
'  incestuous.'  It  was  now  (sixth  century)  that  the  nineteenth 
canon  of  the  Apostolic  Canons  denied  this  right  of  marriage  to  the 
clergy.31 

We  have  traced  the  gradual  hardening  of  the  Christian  code  of 
matrimony  to  the  Boman  imperial  spirit  in  the  Church.  By  the 
twelfth  century  the  papal  system  was  fully  formed.  In  1141  was 
framed  the  Decretum  of  Gratian,  an  Italian  monk,  who,  in  the 
interest  of  the  papacy  and  in  imitation  of  the  Justinian  code,  made 
a  general  collection  of  canons,  papal  epistles,  and  sentences  of  the 
fathers,  among  which  were  deftly  included  the  famous  forgeries 
called  the  Isidorean  Decretals.  The  original  work  was  enlarged 
in  1234  by  the  additions  of  later  popes,  who  formed  the  whole 
into  a  regular  system  of  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence,  to  which  two 
later  papal  supplements  contrived  to  swell  the  entire  work  into 
a  permanent  body  of  Canon  law  independent  of  and  superior  to 
State  law.  The  two  systems,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  respectively 
named  after  Justinian  and  Gratian,  were  regarded  in  their  work- 

31  These  conciliar  decrees  are  local,  not  universal,  decisions.  Further, 
the  English  Church  is  not  committed  to  any  standard  of  doctrine  beyond  the  first 
three,  or  any  standard  of  discipline  beyond  the  first  five,  centuries  (Bp.  Gore, 
E.  C.  Claims,  pp.  13,  15,  19,  55 ;  Bp.  Kaye,  Misc.  Wlcs.  viii.  101,  119,  139,  160, 
167.  Add  Gibbon,  c.  xxviii.  n.  86  [n.  93,  ed.  Bury]).  Bp.  Jewell's  famous  appeal 
to  the  first  six  centuries  was  only  a  negative  appeal  against  positive  papal 
additions  or  accretions  to  the  oreed— pace  the  present  very  learned  Dean  of 
Canterbury. 
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ing  as  mutually  interpretative  of  each  other  and  mutually  supple- 
mentary to  each  other's  defects  : 

'  By  means  of  her  new  jurisprudence,'  says  the  learned  and  dispassionate 
Hallam,  '  Rome  acquired  in  every  country  a  powerful  body  of  advocates 
who,  though  many  of  them  were  laymen,  would  with  the  usual  bigotry  of 
lawyers  defend  every  pretension  or  abuse  to  which  their  received  standard 
of  authority  gave  sanction  '  (Mid.  A.  II.  284-9  ;  cp.  Dixon,  ib.  iii.  353-8). 

Following  in  the  wake  of  the  early  Koman  law,  the  Church 
had  already  begun  to  assert  that  affinity  was  equivalent  to  con- 
sanguinity, that  all  marriages  were  annulled  which  were  contracted 
within  the  seventh  degree  inclusive,  that  celibacy  was  the  highest 
virtue,  that  marriage  was  a  sacrament.  It  is  true  that  Aquinas, 
the  chief  casuist  of  the  Papal  Church ,  gave  five  solid  and  incontro- 
vertible reasons  why  MARRIAGE  COULD  NOT  BE  REGARDED  AS  A  SACRA- 
MENT OR  EVEN  OF  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SACRAMENT.32  But  the  Sacra- 

mental  view  was  necessary  to  the  papal  system.  Long  ere  this 
there  had  been  created  a  whimsical  system  of  what  were  called 
'  spiritual '  affinities,  by  which,  for  example,  a  god-parent  could  not 
marry  his  or  her  god-child.  The  marriage  hours  and  even  the 
months  in  which  marriage  could  be  celebrated  were  arbitrarily 
limited  to  certain  seasons  of  the  Church's  year.  Finally,  marriage 
was  asserted,  in  the  teeth  of  the  plain  declarations  of  the  Word  of 
Christ,33  to  be  indissoluble ;  and  it  was  urged  that  the  divine  law 
which  asserted  that  man  and  wife  were  '  one  flesh  '  was  only 
capable  of  this  final  and  drastic  interpretation,  notwithstanding 
the  word  of  an  apostle  to  the  contrary.34  The  whole  of  the  system, 
partly  Jewish,  partly  Christian,  partly  heretical,  partly  Eoman, 
partly  papal,  was  embodied  in  the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent.35 
It  was  now  clear  that  the  Church  could  overset  the  word  of 
Scripture.  Before  long  it  became  abundantly  clear  that  the  papal 
prerogative  could  overset  the  law  of  Nature.  And,  since  one  in- 
vention leads  to  another,  the  fertile  mind  of  the  papacy  rose  equal 
to  every  occasion  with  never-failing  confidence.  The  law  of 
marriage  had  been  made  too  strict.  This  could  be  counteracted 
by  the  law  of  '  dispensation.'  And  though  the  papal  power  of 
dispensation  against  the  law  of  God  and  nature  was  denied  in 

32  Summa,  ii.  2,  Q.  XLII.  i.    Aquinas  goes  on  to  overturn  hifi  own  proofs  out 
of  deference  to  the  papal  views  and  the  Vulgate  misrendering  (see  supr.  p.  262)  of 
Eph.  iv.  32. 

33  Matt.  v.  32,  xix.  9 ;  and,  by  implication,  Me.  x.  11,  Lu.  xvi.  18. 

34  1  Cor.  vi.  16.     Christ  had  plainly  asserted  the  '  unity  '  in  marriage  to  have 
been  ideal,  i.e.  for  a  state  of  mankind  before  the  Fall  (see  Matt.  xix.  8  :    '  From 
the  beginning'   etc.).     After  the  Fall  marriage  and  remarriage  and  marriage 
after  divorce  He  plainly  asserted  to  be  necessary  in  most  cases  (ib.  vv.  9-11). 
Cp.  1  Tim.  ii.  15,  v.  14.     Uncomfortable  reading  for  an  early  heretic,  a  mediaeval 
Romanist  and  a  modern  sacerdotalist. 

35  Sess.  xxiv.  can.  vii.  et  Praef,  et  '  de  ref.  Matr.'  capp.  ii.,  iv.,  x.      See 
Bingham,  XXII.  ii.  11;  Hallam,  Mid.  A.  ii.  294. 
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theory,  it  was  unhesitatingly  asserted  in  practice.  During  the 
sixteenth  century  permissions  were  frequent  in  proportion  to  the 
ever-growing  need  and  greed  of  the  papal  coffers.  The  Pope  even 
dispensed,  and  apparently  frequently,  for  marriages  of  brothers 
with  sisters  and  uncles  with  nieces.36  Kings  and  all  royal  person- 
ages were  specially  favoured  because  of  their  long  purses,  or,  as 
the  papacy  put  it,  propter  communem  pacem.  In  these  cases  : 

*  Cum  dispensatur  in  aliqua  lege  humana  non  fit  ut  legi  humanae  non 
obediatur,  quod  esset  contra  legem  naturae  et  mandatum  divinum,  sed 
fit  ut  hoc  quod  erat  lex  non  fit  lex  in  hoc  casu  '  (Summa,  ii.  2,  Q. 
LXXXVIII.  10,  resp.  ad  ii.  argt.  ;  Counc.  Trent,  Sess.  XXIV.,  de  re/,  m. 
cap.  v.)  ! 

At  length  there  came  a  formidable  instance  of  a  double  dis- 
pensation given  for  marriages  within  BOTH  the  degrees  of  forbidden 
affinity  contracted  by  one  person — a  dispensation  which,  in  the 
words  of  Lord  Acton,  became  the  most  effective  precedent  by 
which  papal  canonists  sustained  their  claim.  To  gratify  the 
avarice  of  Henry  the  Seventh  of  England  and  the  dying  wish  of 
Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  Pope  Julius  the  Second  gave  dispensation 
for  Henry  the  Eighth  to  marry  his  brother's  relict.  On  failure  of 
male  issue  by  this  union ,  Pope  Clement  the  Seventh  offered  Henry 
a  dispensation  from  this  dispensation  in  order  that  Henry  might 
marry  his  mistress's  sister,  Anne  Boleyn.37  It  is  clear  from  this 
instance  alone  that  the  papal  dispensation  against  laws  of  God  and 
man  possessed  unlimited  powers.  Pope  Julius  the  Second  had 
allowed  marriage  with  a  brother's  wife,  in  deliberate  defiance  of  the 
law  of  God  as  twice  positively  enacted  in  the  Levitical  Code.38 
Pope  Clement  the  Seventh  was  prepared  to  allow  marriage  with 
a  wife's  sister  (apparently  while  the  first  partner  was  living)  in 
plain  violation  of  the  law  of  God  that  permitted  marriage  only 
with  the  deceased  wife's  sister,  and  in  plain  violation  of  the 
Church's  interpretation  of  the  law  of  Moses,  an  interpretation 
which  had  made  affinity  tantamount  to  consanguinity.39  The 
Pope,  however,  was  unable  to  keep  his  promise  owing  to  Charles 
the  Fifth's  victory  over  Francis  the  First  at  Pavia,  for  Charles 
was  nephew  to  Catharine,  Henry's  wife !  Henry  at  once  per- 
ceived that  the  Pope  had  ceased  to  play  the  part  of  Providence 
on  earth,  and  that  so  long  as  the  Pope  was  dependent  upon  the 
secular  support  of  the  alternately  victorious  continental  powers, 

36  Acton,  Hist.  Ess.  and  Stud.,  pp.  32-5,  Hallam,  Mid.  A.  ii.  295  et  n. ;  H.  C. 
Lea,  Cam.  Mod.  Hist.  i.  668;  Pollard,  H.  VIII.  pp.  174,  184  n. 

37  Acton,  Hist.  Ess.  and  Stud.  p.  23,  and  Lect.  on  Mod.  Hist.  p.  139;  Gairdner 
in  Cam.  Mod.  Hist.  ii.  429-31 ;  Pollard,  H.  VIII.  p.  185.     Froude  tries  to  rest  the 
whole  story  of  Anne's  affinity  on  a  slander  of  Pole's ;  Hist.  Eng.  iv.  539. 

38  Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.  iii.  57. 

39  Burnet,  Hist.  Reform.  Bk.  I.,  sub  anno  1530,  marg.  tit. ;  '  The  Pope's  Dis- 
pensation of  force.' 
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England  could  only  remain  a  third-class  power.  From  that  day 
Wolsey's  fall  was  dated.  From  that  day  Archbishop  Cranmer 
was  made  virtually  Pope  of  England.  From  that  day  we  date 
the  Keformation  and  the  assertion  of  our  national  independence. 
Soon  followed  the  Statute  of  Submission  of  the  Clergy.  The 
Archbishop  was  made  the  ultimate  Court  of  Appeal  to  the  clergy. 
Behind  him,  however,  stood  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  of  which 
the  Archbishop  himself  was  a  member,  but  the  Dean  of  the  Arches, 
a  layman  and  a  lawyer  acting  for  the  Crown,  was  the  President. 
This  Court  of  mixed  secular  and  ecclesiastical  judges  is  our  ulti- 
mate Court  of  Appeal  in  affairs  ecclesiastical.  But  its  decisions 
can  be  reversed  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
which  is  a  purely  secular  Court.  As  the  very  learned  Collier,  an 
extreme  High  Churchman  and  a  non-juror,  has  stated,  the  statute 
of  Henry  brings  the  last  resolution  of  any  question  ecclesiastical 
to  the  temporal  Courts.40 

We  can  now  approach  the  subject  of  the  canon  law  in  its  con- 
nection with  the  English  Church.  And  it  will  at  once  be  seen 
that  in  proportion  as  the  mediaeval  or  Protestant  parties  have 
prevailed,  the  canon  law  of  the  Popes  has  been  allowed  to  be  of 
some  force  or  not.  Strictly  speaking,  THERE  is  NO  SUCH  THING 
AS  CANON  LAW  IN  ENGLAND.  It  was  not  recognised  in  Europe,  it 
was  unheard  of  in  England,  till  the  twelfth  century.41  But  such 
law  as  the  Church  has  certainly  recognised  as  being  more  or  less 
canonical  has  always  exercised  a  kind  of  regulatory  rather  than 
prescriptive  force,  especially  in  those  cases  upon  which  the  State 
has  not  already  decided.  The  history  of  English  canon  law  is, 
therefore,  strictly  speaking,  the  history  of  our  Church  and  State 
in  their  reciprocal  action  as  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Convocation 
and  of  parliamentary  procedure. 

By  25  Henry  VIII.  cap.  19  and  21,  marriage  with  a  de- 
ceased wife's  sister  was  prohibited  and  the  issue  illegitimised. 
Henry  was,  of  course,  a  Koman  Catholic  in  mind,  but  not  in  heart, 
as  his  dying  testament  printed  in  Froude's  History  of  England 42 
shows.  And  therefore  he  retained  his  theological  prejudices  in 
favour  of  the  mediaeval  misinterpretation  of  the  law  of  Moses  and 
of  the  Koman  views  that  had  descended  to  Europe  from  the 
Justinian  Code. 

Under  Edward  the  Sixth  came  the  Protestant  reaction.  In 
1547  were  issued  the  famous  Homilies,  largely  inspired,  if  not 
written,  by  Archbishop  Cranmer,  who  roundly  stated  with  un- 
ambiguous emphasis,  and  with  a  learning  and  devotion  not  un- 

40  Ch.  Hist.  v.  66-68.     See  also  Hook,  Ch.  D.  s.  v.  '  Canon ' ;  Hallam,  Hist. 
E.  100-1,  and  notes  on  190-2 ;  Pollard,  ib.  p.  320. 

41  Collier,  ib.  ii.  238;  Bp.  of  Exeter  at  Bristol  Church  Congress — a  speech 
which  well-wishers  to  our  Constitution  might  do  well  to  reprint. 

42  IV.  523. 
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worthy  of  Aquinas  at  his  best,  that  MARRIAGE  WAS  NO  SACRAMENT, 
but  a  civil  rite  exalted  by  Christian  intuition  into  a  holy  ordinance 
for  man.43 

Under  Elizabeth  the  via  media  was  definitely  proposed  by  the 
Queen  and  confirmed  by  the  learned  work  of  Hooker  called 
The  Ecclesiastical  Polity.  Hooker's  patron,  Bishop  Jewell,  was 
asked  by  Archbishop  Parker  (a  prelate  of  moderately  High  Church 
views  and  of  great  erudition  and  statesmanship)  whether  mar- 
riage contracted  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  were  wrong.  Parker 
was  doubtful.  But  Jewell  was  positive.  Hence  Parker  proceeded 
to  frame — upon  a  symmetrical  view  of  affinities  in  marriage  based 
upon  the  Levitical  Code  as  interpreted  by  the  old  canon  law — 

an  admonition  ...  to  all  such  as  intend  to  enter  the  state  of  matrimony 
godly  and  agreeable  to  law. 

In  the  year  1563  this  Table  of  Kindred  and  Affinity  was 
ordered  to  be  set  up  in  all  parish  churches.  As  it  was  the  work 
of  a  single  mind  it  was  never  included  in  the  Sealed  Books,  could, 
therefore,  never  have  passed  Convocation  and  Parliament,  and 
makes  no  part  of  our  Common  Prayer  Book.  Yet  it  remains  of 
force  on  that  anomalous  principle  admitted  by  our  Church  and 
State  system  which  allows  a  canonical  decree  to  be  recognised  as 
valid  by  length  of  custom,  so  long  as  it  is  not  contradicted  by  any 
subsequent  future  action  of  the  State  acting  through  her  Parlia- 
ment or  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  In  the  year  1558  the  Reform- 
atio  Legum  Ecclesiasticarum  appeared,  based  upon  some  fifteen 
once-recognised  mediaeval  English  canon  laws  and  synodals.44 
These  ecclesiastical  laws  were  only  an  experiment,  and  have  never 
been  recognised.  They  have,  however,  been  useful  as  guiding 
the  mind  of  ecclesiastical  lawyers.  By  its  ninth  canon,  very 
moderately  worded,  it  accepted  (as  legally  bound  to  do)  the  statute 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  which  forbade  unions  with  a  deceased  wife's 
sister. 

Under  James  the  First  Arminian  doctrines  began  to  assert  their 
influence  over  the  clergy  and  the  King.  In  1604  James  allowed  the 
clergy  full  powers  in  Convocation  to  issue  canons  based  upon 
various  articles,  injunctions,  and  synodical  acts  which  appeared 
under  Edward  the  Sixth  and  Elizabeth.  These  canons  loudly 
asserted  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  in  all  matters  ecclesiastical, 
while  insinuating  the  independence  of  the  Church  upon  Parliament, 
There  was  a  design  for  an  English  pontifical  to  be  included  in  a 
volume  of  devotions,  which  was  to  lose  nothing  in  comparison 
of  the  Eomish  ritual.  As  THESE  CANONS  EMANATED  ONLY  FROM  THE 
KING  IN. CONVOCATION,  AND  NOT  FROM  THE  KING  IN  PARLIAMENT, 

43  Horn.  pp.  316,  446,  ed.  Ox.  1840. 

44  Cited  in  Hook's  Church  Dictionary,  s.  v.  'Canon'  II.,  and  Dixon,  ib.  iii. 
350-2,  367-82. 
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they  possess  no  authority,  and  have  since  been  regarded  as  being  of 
only  doubtful  force  with  respect  to  the  clergy.45  By  the  first 
canon  the  King's  Court  was  regarded  as  supreme  in  all  matters 
ecclesiastical.  This  canon  annuls  all  that  follow  where  they  shall 
at  any  future  time  contradict  the  ruling  of  the  Crown  lawyers. 
The  99th  canon  reflects  the  statute  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  the 
Table  of  Archbishop  Parker,  as  it  was  bound  to  do  : 

No  person  shall  marry  within  the  degrees  prohibited  by  the  .  .  .  table 
set  forth  by  authority  in  ...  1563.  And  all  marriages  so  contracted  shall 
be  judged  INCESTUOUS  and  unlawful,  and  consequently  shall  be  dissolved  as 
void  from  the  beginning,  and  the  parties  so  married  shall  by  course  of  law 
be  separated.  And  the  aforesaid  table  shall  be  in  every  church  publicly  set 
up  and  fixed  at  the  charge  of  the  parish. 

By  the  107th  canon  no  divorced  or  separated  person  can 
remarry  during  the  life  of  the  first  partner.  These  canons  were 
due  to  the  personal  and  ecclesiastical  ascendency  of  Archbishop 
Bancroft. 

Under  Charles  the  First,  in  1640,  through  the  influence  of  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  seventeen  new  canons  were  made  in  Convocation,  but 
revoked  through  a  proviso  added  to  a  later  statute  of  Charles  the 
Second's.  These  new  canons  were  of  a  very  mild  kind,  and  wholly 
moderate  in  their  statements.  They  throw  no  light  upon  the 
present  controversy.  But  in  1628  Convocation  had  added  a  preface 
to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Keligion,  in  which  the  supreme 
power  of  the  King  in  Convocation  rather  than  of  the  King  in  Par- 
liament was  once  more  asserted.  This  preface,  however,  with 
delightful  inconsistency,  required  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  (which 
include  the  twenty-fifth  Article  denying  the  sacramental  character 
of  matrimony  and  the  thirty-second  Article  defending  the  mar- 
riage of  the  clergy)  to  be  taken  '  in  the  literal  and  grammatical 
sense.' 

Under  Cromwell  marriage  was  regarded  as  fully  valid  if  cele- 
brated as  a  civil  rite. 

Under  William  the  Fourth  (6  &  7  William  IV.)  civil  registra- 
tion of  marriage  was  held  to  be  sufficient. 

Under  Victoria,  in  1857,  Parliament  deprived  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Courts  of  all  jurisdiction  in  relation  to  marriage,  and  created 
a  new  court  for  the  purpose. 

In  the  present  reign,  by  the  Colonial  Marriages  Act  of  1906 
marriages  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  were  recognised  as  legal 
for  all  purposes  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1907,  as  the  result 
of  a  long  agitation  throughout  the  nineteenth  century,  especially 
in  behalf  of  the  poor,  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  was 

45  Collier,  Ecc.  H.  viii.  181-95;  Hallam,  Hist.  Eng.  i.  303,  322-3;  Mosheim, 
Ecc.  H.  iv.  278-9,  ed.  Soames  and  Murdock.  See  Bishop  Stubbs,  Lord  Hales, 
and  Professor  Maitland  apud  Henson,  Nat.  Ch.  pp.  148-51. 
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made  legitimate  in  this  country.  But  an  unfortunate  proviso  was 
inserted  in  the  Act  relieving  the  clergy  of  all  pains  and  penalties  in 
connection  with  the  working  of  this  statute.  This  was  quite  an 
unnecessary  concession  to  theological  or  ecclesiastical  prejudice, 
for  during  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  admitted  that  the  Bill  was  not 
against  any  law  of  God,  but  only 

against  the  enactments  of  the  Church  ;  and  that  being  so,  when  other  circum- 
stances were  deemed  to  be  of  greater  moment,  '  dispensations  '  (sic)  had  been 
granted. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Wyckliffe  in  the  fourteenth  and 
Cardinal  Cajetan  in  the  sixteenth,  as  well  as  Lingard  and 
Dr.  Pusey  in  the  nineteenth  centuries,  had  maintained  the  same 
view.  Hence  pari  passu  the  Christian  State  can  grant  similar 
'  dispensations,'  provided  they  do  not  conflict  with  the  declared 
will  of  God  in  Holy  Scripture  or  a  sound  inference  therefrom.46 

In  the  present  case  of  Banister  v.  Thompson,  Canon  Thompson, 
vicar  of  one  of  the  parish  churches  of  Norwich,  refused  Holy  Com- 
munion to  a  Mr.  Banister  who  had  contracted  this  union.  The 
Dean  of  the  Arches  supported  Mr.  Banister's  claim.  But,  in  con- 
sideration of  this  being  the  first  case  of  the  kind,  and  recognising 
the  conscientious  scruples  of  both  parties,  he  wisely  declined  to 
allow  damages.  Canon  Thompson  appealed.  The  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  alone  has  the  power  of  reversing  a 
decision  of  the  Arches  Court.  Yet  it  was  not  to  that,  but  to  the 
secular  Court  of  Appeal,  that  Canon  Thompson  went  for  a  prohi- 
bition of  the  whole  proceedings,  and  in  the  hope  of  proving  that  the 
learned  Dean  of  the  Arches  had  either  exceeded  his  jurisdiction  or 
else  misconstrued  an  Act  of  Parliament.  The  appeal  was  entirely 
quashed,  with  costs  against  Canon  Thompson. 

It  will  be  clear,  from  the  above  summary  of  events  that  have 
taken  place  in  our  English  history  since  the  Reformation,  that  the 
extreme  views  of  the  civil  or  sacramental  nature  of  matrimony  have 
prevailed  in  proportion  as  the  Broad  Church  or  High  Church  parties 
have  been  in  the  ascendant.  Marriage,  says  the  Latitudinarian , 
is  only  a  civil  contract.  Marriage,  says  the  High  Churchman  of 
the  extreme  school,  is  a  sacrament  or  in  the  nature  of  a  sacra- 
ment. Both  these  statements  are  exaggerations  of  a  truth  that 
lies  somewhere  between  both.  Marriage  is  a  Divine  institution. 

46  Such  has  been  the  ruling  of  two  of  the  most  honoured  and  learned  names 
in  the  English  Church  among  the  old-fashioned  High  Churchmen,  namely  Bishop 
Christopher  Wordsworth  and  the  present  Dean  of  Canterbury  (Islington  Clerical 
Meeting,  January  11,  1910;  Offices  of  The  Record,  Fleet  Street,  E.G.).  Those 
who  wish  well  to  our  Church  against  her  combined  foes,  the  Nonconformists, 
Liberationists,  Socialists,  and  neo-Tractarians,  should  reprint  and  circulate  the 
Dean's  characteristically  weighty  address  on  this  subject. 

LXVII— No.  396  T 
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From  this  Bishop  Gore  infers  that  it  is  a  matter  for  ecclesiastical 
ordinance.  Not  at  all.  For  in  the  light  of  the  Incarnation  it 
thereby  becomes  necessary  for  humanity  at  large.  It  lies  in  the 
nature  of  things.  The  Church  cannot  make  it  more  valid.  It  can 
only  sanctify  and  appropriate  it  by  exalting  it  to  a  higher  purpose. 

In  the  case  before  us,  Holy  Scripture  positively  allows  mar- 
riage with  a  deceased  wife's  sister.  The  English  State  allows  it. 
The  Pope  always  allowed  it  (with  regular  dispensation).  Bishop 
Gore  alone  champions  a  cause  befriended  by  neither  Scripture, 
the  Pope,  nor  the  State.  His  only  argument— which  he  has 
greatly  exaggerated — is  a  prevailing  traditional  interpretation  of 
what  was  thought  to  be  the  mind  of  Scripture  by  canonists 
adjusting  it  in  their  own  interests  to  the  mind  of  the  Roman  law. 
And  when  he  asserts  that  '  it  is  intolerable  .  .  .  that '  the  State, 
which  is  '  a  mixed  body  representing  non-Christians  as  well  as 
Christians  .  .  .  should  have  power  to  determine  '  these  cases  of 
conscience,  HE  ROUNDLY  REPUDIATES  THE  VERDICT  OF  HISTORY. 
Added  to  which  the  Court  of  the  Arches  is  not  a  mixed  body  in 
Bishop  Gore's  sense,  nor  can  the  Dean  of  the  Arches  be  a  doubtful 
Churchman.  Moreover,  the  party  which  the  Bishop  of  Birming- 
ham leads  seern  to  have  acted  with  curious  inconsistency,  for  from 
our  Ecclesiastical  Courts  they  appealed  to  a  purely  secular  court, 
and  now  are  carrying  their  case  to  the  House  of  Lords  ! 

No  one  can  seriously  be  in  favour  of  these  unions  being  fre- 
quently contracted.  They  must  tend  to  create  jealousies  and  to 
arouse  family  suspicions.  And,  as  Bishop  Samuel  Wilberforce  said 
with  characteristic  pleasantry,  they  take  away  from  the  privilege 
of  aunts.  Since  many  Bishops,  led  by  the  Archbishop,  have  now 
accepted  the  State's  decision  in  this  matter,  only  one  course 
remains  open.  We  must  amend  the  Table  of  Kindred  and  Affinity, 
and  add  a  warning  rubric  to  the  effect  that  such  unions  in  the 
mind  of  the  Church  are  inexpedient  and  ill-advised.  If  the  party 
which  Bishop  Gore  champions  raise  on  this  account  the  cry  of 
Church  versus  State,  they  will  be  raising  it  on  a  false  issue,  and  be 
committing  themselves  to  a  course  of  action  not  only  fruitful 
of  future  discord  and  of  far-reaching  consequence  but  in  itself 
profoundly  immoral. 

A.  H.  T.  CLARKE. 

POSTSCRIPT. — While  these  sheets  were  passing  through  the 
press  three  important  confirmations  of  the  argument  handled  in 
this  article  have  been  received,  and  may  be  worth  quoting  :  (1)  A 
writer  in  the  Guardian  for  the  14th  of  January  points  out  that 
the  99th  Canon  (cited  on  p.  268,  and  round  which  the  present  con- 
troversy has  been  made  to  revolve)  contradicts  the  ruling  of  the 
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Act  32  Henry  VIII.  c.  38,  which  declares  that  '  nothing  shall  im- 
peach any  marriage  without,'  i.e.  outside,  *  the  Levitical  degrees,' 
and  these  were  only  sixteen  in  all.  Archbishop  Parker's  Table  of 
Kindred  and  Affinity  was  made  without  authority  of  Convocation 
or  Parliament,  and  was  purely  a  private  experiment.  If  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury  can  defend  it  by  pointing  to  the  Act  25  Henry  VIII. 
c.  21,  which  empowered  Archbishop  Cranmer  to  grant  marriage 
licences,  yet  even  so  the  argument  is  in  no  way  altered  in  favour  of 
Archbishop  Parker.  That  archbishop  alone,  empowered  but  not 
confirmed  by  a  Parliamentary  statute,  issued  on  his  personal 
responsibility  the  Table.  Archbishop  Parker  in  1563  had  himself 
only  been  married  one  year  according  to  the  Church's  law,  for  the 
Articles  of  Eeligion  permitting  clergy  to  marry  had  only  been  issued 
one  year.  And  the  State  did  not  permit  the  clergy  to  marry  till  the 
reign  of  James  the  First.  Hence  Parker  had  to  persuade  Eliza- 
beth to  grant  Letters  Patent  declaring  his  sons  legitimate,  &c. 

It  seems  strange  [adds  the  writer]  that  clergy  who  have  all  received 
apostolic  succession  through  a  man  who  was  illegally  married  according  to 
the  then  law  of  both  Church  and  State,  and  who  administers  the  Holy 
Communion  to  himself  and  others,  should  now  refuse  the  Holy  Communion 
to  men  who  were  legally  married  by  the  State  law — which  has  not  only 
repealed  the  law  of  the  Church  prohibiting  marriage  with  the  deceased  wife's 
sister,  but  also  in  1540  (32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  38)  repealed  an  equally  strong 
Church  law  forbidding  marriage  between  parties  who  are  cousins  to  each 
other. 

(2)  In  a  recently  published  work  entitled  The  Teaching  of  Our 
Lord  as  to  the  Indissolubility  of  Marriage  (with  introduction  by 
the  Bishop  of  Tennessee ;  at  the  University  Press)  Mr.  Stuart 
Lawrence  Tyson  gives  up  the  passages,  St.  Matt.  v.  32,  xix.  9, 
as  not  genuine  sayings  of  Christ !  '  If  Christ  really  uttered 
these  words — argues  this  latest  descendant  of  the  Gnostics 
— so  far  from  elevating  the  conception  of  marriage.  He  has 
not  raised  it  one  whit  higher  than  the  level  of  Moses,  whereas 
the  very  purpose  of  His  previous  words  is  to  contrast  His  teaching 
with  that  of  Moses  '  :  notwithstanding  '  the  witness  of  antiquity 
compels  me  to  confess  that '  these  verses  '  formed  an  integral 
portion  of  the  first  Gospel.'  This  is  the  first  instance  I  have  on 
record  of  a  non-Eoman  bishop  explicitly  authorising  a  contradic- 
tion of  the  words  of  Christ.  Neander  has  already  pointed  out 
with  singular  sagacity  that  Cardinal  Newman  originally  drew 
his  theology  without  acknowledgment  from  the  whims  of  the 
Montanist  Tertullian.47  It  is  now  clear  that  the  defenders  of  the 
Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Act  are  as  strictly  Christian  as  they  are 
orthodox  and  patriotic,  and  that  its  opponents  have  placed  them- 
selves in  the  ludicrous  dilemma  of  being  neither  Christian  nor 

47  Ch.  Hist.  ii.  217. 
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orthodox  nor  patriotic.  (3)  A  distinguished  sympathiser  with 
the  Bishop  of  Birmingham's  position  and  personality  has  done  me 
the  honour  of  sending  me  the  following  criticism  of  the  latter 's 
attitude  toward  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Act  : 

I  think  that  some  such  ecclesiastical  action  as  you  suggest  [namely 
the  amendment  of  the  Table  of  Affinity]  would  be  expedient.  But  whether 
it  is  feasible  is  another  matter.  .  .  .  Bishop  Gore  .  .  .  does  not,  as  I  under- 
stand him,  regard  marriage  with  a  deceased's  wife's  sister  as  sinful  per  se 
.  .  .  but  as  sinful  quid  vetitum  (by  ecclesiastical  law).  What  he  resents  is 
the  idea  that  the  law  of  the  Church  is  ipso  facto  set  aside  by  the  law  of  the 
land  in  the  matter  of  admission  to  Communion.  .  .  .  This  objection  would, 
of  course,  be  satisfied  if  the  degree  in  question  were  erased  from  the  Table 
by  canon.  .  .  .  The  Bishop  .  .  .,  I  think,  is  wrong  in  rejecting  the  position 
that  the  late  Act  did  not  .  .  .  touch  the  '  terms  of  Communion. '  That  '  evil 
livers  '  are  to  be  repelled  was  and  still  is  the  law  of  the  Church.  Who  is  an 
evil  liver  ?  is  the  question  affected  by  the  Act. 

The  distinguished  writer  concludes  by  pointing  out  that  while 
Church  people  may  feel  themselves  in  some  sort  still  affected  by 
the  ruling  of  unrepealed  canon  laws,  yet  '  disobedience  to  a  canon 
.  .  .  does  not  ipso  facto  involve  excommunication  except  in  certain 
specified  and  largely  obsolete  instances.' 

A.  H.  T.  C. 
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ITALIAN  HUMANISTS  AND    THEIR 
GARDENS 


F  mi  trovai,  fanciulle,  un  bel  mattino 
Di  mezzo  Maggio,  in  un  verde  giardino. 

Angela  Poliziano. 

THE  Italian  humanists  of  the  Eenaissance,  like  the  citizens  of 
Utopia,  set  great  store  by  their  gardens.  The  newly  awakened 
delight  in  the  beauty  of  nature  and  the  passionate  interest  in 
classical  antiquity  which  marked  the  age,  early  led  scholars  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  ancient  Eomans  in  this  respect.  They 
read  Quintilian  and  Varro,  pondered  over  the  pages  of  Pliny  and 
Columella,  and  turned  their  thoughts  once  more  to  the  long-lost 
art  of  gardening.  In  Bacon's  famous  phrase,  '  they  began  first 
to  build  stately,  then  to  garden  finely.' 

The  love  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  the  spirit  of  independence, 
and  taste  for  roving  soon  caused  men  and  women  to  seek  the 
countryside.  Tuscan  poets  took  up  the  strain  and  sang  the  joys 
of  the  open  road  and  the  pleasant  May-time.  Folgore,  the 
chivalrous  poet  of  San  Gimignano — *  San  Fina's  town  of  the 
beautiful  towers  ' — bade  youths  and  maidens  leave  the  city  for  the 
villa  with  the  first  breath  of  June,  and  whisper  their  secrets  in  the 
shady  groves  where  roses  bloom  and  fountains  keep  the  grass  green 
through  the  parching  summer  days.  Lapo  Gianni  prayed  that  he 
might  spend  his  life  with  fair  women  in  bowers  where  the  leaves 
are  always  green  and  the  birds  never  cease  their  songs.  And 
Franco  Sacchetti,  the  gayest  singer  of  them  all,  called  on  his 
company  of  pleasure-seekers  to  fling  care  to  the  winds,  and,  leaving 
grave  thoughts  within  the  city  walls,  escape  to  the  olive-woods  and 
the  hills,  the  villa  and  the  gardens  where  the  blessed  Spring 
awaited  them. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Piero  Crescenzi, 
a  jurist  of  Bologna,  wrote  a  Latin  treatise  on  Agriculture,  which 
he  dedicated  to  Charles  II,  King  of  Naples,  the  son  and  successor 
of  Charles  of  Anjou.  The  eighth  book  of  this  work  is  devoted  to 
pleasure-gardens,  which  the  author  divides  into  three  classes,  those 
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of  poor  men,  those  of  persons  of  moderate  fortunes,  and  those  of 
wealthy  nobles  and  kings.  '  Each  of  these,'  Piero  writes,  '  should 
be  adorned  with  sweet-scented  flowers,  arbours  of  clipped  trees, 
grassy  lawns,  and,  if  possible,  a  sparkling  fountain  to  lend  joy  and 
brightness  to  the  scene.  A  pergola  of  vines  will  afford  shade  in 
the  noonday  heats,  but  in  small  gardens  it  is  well  to  plant  no  trees 
on  the  lawn,  and  to  leave  the  grass  exposed  to  the  pure  airs  and 
sunshine.'  For  the  ordinary  person,  two  to  four  acres  of  ground 
should  be  sufficient,  but  twenty  acres  would  be  more  fitting  for 
kings  and  nobles.  Bat  since  those  personages  who  have  the  means 
to  satisfy  their  fancies  are  generally  too  ignorant  or  indolent  to  lay 
out  their  own  gardens,  the  writer  proceeds  to  lay  down  rules  for 
their  guidance.  '  A  royal  garden,'  he  says,  '  should  be  girt  about 
with  walls ;  a  fine  palace  should  stand  on  the  south  side ,  with 
flower-beds,  orchards,  and  fishponds,  and  on  the  north  side,  a 
thick  wood  should  be  planted  to  afford  shade  and  protect  the 
garden  from  cruel  winds.'  A  pavilion  or  casino,  to  serve  as  a 
dwelling-place  in  the  summer,  should  be  placed  in  some  part  of  the 
grounds,  surrounded  with  green  palisades,  while  evergreen  trees, 
such  as  the  pine,  the  cypress  and  ilex,  which  are  never  bare  of 
leaves,  should  be  planted  for  ornament  during  the  winter  months. 
Nor  should  a  menagerie  of  wild  animals  be  wanting,  or  an  aviary 
of  singing  birds,  who  should  be  allowed  to  fly  at  will  among  the 
trees. 

Messer  Piero 's  maxims  seem  to  have  met  with  general 
approval  from  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  indicate  the  lines  on 
which  most  Renaissance  gardens  were  laid  out.  As  the  sense  of 
security  increased,  as  men  became  rich  and  prosperous,  country- 
houses  and  gardens  sprang  up  everywhere.  Petrarch  had  his 
villetta  near  the  fountain  of  Vaucluse,  and  two  gardens,  the  one 
sacred  to  Apollo,  the  other  to  Bacchus,  where  he  was  never  tired 
of  contemplating  the  sky,  the  mountains,  and  the  waters,  and 
where  he  would  gladly  have  spent  the  rest  of  his  life,  '  were 
Avignon  not  so  near,  and  Italy  not  so  far.' 

'  If  love  of  my  own  things  and  the  force  of  ancient  habit  do  not 
deceive  me,  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  better  fitted  to  inspire 
noble  thoughts  and  lofty  dreams.'  So  the  poet  wrote  from 
Lombardy  to  his  old  friend  Guido  Settimo,  Archdeacon  of  Genoa, 
who  was  staying  at  the  villa  in  his  absence.  He  goes  on  to  speak 
of  the  orticella,  where  he  has  planted  fruit  trees  of  every  kind  with 
his  own  hand,  being  at  once  architect  and  gardener,  and  begs  the 
priest  to  go  on  with  the  work. 

I  have  been  told  [he  writes]  by  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  place,  more 
especially  by  my  own  servant,  who  is  most  experienced  in  agricultural 
matters,  that  whatever  is  planted  011  the  6th  of  February  always  flourishes 
and  is  never  affected  by  any  evil  influences.  So,  when  this  day  comes  round 
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especially  if  it  falls  under  a  good  moon,  be  sure  to  plant  some  new  tre« 
in  the  garden,  in  order  that  if  we  are  allowed  to  spend  our  old  age  in 
this  spot,  your  tree  may  be  fairer  and  its  foliage  thicker  than  that  of  any 
other.  Meanwhile  enjoy  the  trees  which  are  there,  both  the  oldest  that 
were  planted  by  Bacchus  and  Minerva,  and  the  youngest  that  were  planted 
by  my  own  hands,  and  which  have  grown  so  fast  that  they  promise  to 
shelter  not  only  our  descendants  but  ourselves.  .  .  .  But  why,  oh  why,  do 
I  recall  every  detail  of  my  villettat  Never  can  I  gaze  on  the  beauty  of 
earth  and  sky  without  remembering  my  villa  and  those  with  whom  I  long 
to  spend  my  few  remaining  days.1 

In  his  old  age,  Petrarch  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  another 
home  on  Italian  soil,  at  Arqua,  in  the  Euganean  hills,  where  he 
built  himself  a  villa,  '  piccolo, ,  ma  graziosa,'  and  spent  the  last 
years  of  his  life  in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  prospect 
and  sweet,  wholesome  air.  The  low  white-walled  house  is  still 
standing  in  the  olive-woods  on  the  heights  above  Arqua,  and  the 
garden,  with  its  medlars  and  pomegranates,  its  vines  and  acacias, 
is  little  altered  since  he  lived  there.  During  centuries  it  has  been 
the  goal  of  pilgrims  from  all  lands,  who,  like  Bembo  and  Niccolo 
da  Correggio,  Byron  and  Shelley,  have  climbed  the  hill  to  visit 
the  poet's  tomb  near  the  church,  and  have  looked  down  from  the 
loggia  of  Petrarch's  home  on  the  '  waveless  plain  of  Lombardy  ' 
stretching  far  away  in  the  blue  distance. 

While  Petrarch  was  counting  his  fruit-trees  and  defending 
his  garden  from  the  Naiads  of  the  Sorgue,  another  Florentine, 
Boccaccio,  was  writing  those  inimitable  pages  in  which  he  de- 
scribes the  gardens  of  Poggio  Gherardo  and  Villa  Palmieri,  near 
his  home  at  Settignano.  In  the  introduction  to  the  Decamerone, 
he  tells  us  how  Pampinea  led  her  joyous  troop  up  the  little  hill, 
far  from  the  dusty  highway,  to  a  fair  palace  surrounded  by  green 
lawns  and  spacious  gardens,  all  neatly  kept,  and  full  of  such 
flowers  as  belonged  to  the  season.  '  Here/  she  said,  '  it  is  good 
and  pleasant  to  stay,'  and  Pilomena  crowned  her  brow  with  green 
laurel  leaves,  while  a  table  decked  with  the  whitest  of  linen  cloths, 
with  boughs  of  yellow  broom  and  silver  vessels,  was  set  out  in  the 
court.  On  Sunday  mornings  the  fair  ladies  descended  from  the 
heights,  and  the  Queen  led  the  way  along  an  unfrequented  lane, 
where  some  twenty  nightingales  sang,  and  herbs  and  flowers  were 
just  opening  to  the  rising  sun,  to  the  Villa  Schifanoia  (Sans- 
Souci) ,  afterwards  known  as  Villa  Palmieri.  Here  they  wondered 
at  the  beauty  of  the  gardens,  at  the  broad  alleys  shaded  by 
pergolas,  laden  with  purple  grapes,  and  bordered  with  red  and 
white  roses  and  jessamine,  '  that  filled  the  air  with  sweet  scents 
and  shut  out  the  rays  of  the  sun,  not  only  in  the  morning,  but  at 
noonday,  so  that  one  could  always  walk  there  without  fear.'  More 
delightful  than  all  was  the  lawn  of  the  finest  and  greenest  grass, 
i  Lettere  di  F.  Petrarca  (G.  Fracassetti),  iv.  41. 
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spangled  with  a  thousand  flowers  and  surrounded  by  orange  and 
citron  trees,  bearing  ripe  fruit  and  blossoms  at  the  same  time. 
In  the  centre  stood  a  white  marble  fountain,  marvellously  carved, 
sending  up  a  jet  of  water,  which,  falling  with  delicious  sound  into 
a  crystal  basin,  was  carried  through  little  channels  into  all  parts 
of  the  garden,  and  finally  poured  down  into  the  valley  with  such 
force  as  to  turn  the  wheels  of  two  mills,  '  much,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose, to  the  profit  of  the  owner.' 

The  mills  on  the  Mugnone  are  still  standing,  and  the  gardens 
where  Boccaccio's  ladies  danced  and  feasted  and  told  their  witty 
tales  have  been  described  by  many  other  eloquent  pens. 

Both  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio  lived  when  the  dawn  of  the  new 
learning  was  breaking  in  the  sky,  and  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
phrase,  '  the  morning  did  strew  roses  and  violets  on  the  heavenly 
floor,  against  the  coming  of  the  sun.'  But,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  men  and  women  were  bent  on  enjoying  life  in  all 
its  fulness — and  individual  expression  had  become  a  passionate 
necessity — there  was  a  great  outburst  of  garden-making.  The 
newborn  love  of  nature  penetrated  every  phase  of  society.  It 
stirred  the  heart  of  ^Sneas  Sylvius  Piccolomini  as  he  watched  the 
changing  lights  on  the  slopes  of  Monte  Amiata  and  the  gnarled 
stems  of  the  oaks  that  overshadow  the  ravines  in  the  Volscian 
country.  It  moved  Ser  Lapo  Mazzei,  that  very  prosaic-minded 
notary  of  Prato,  to  ride  out  to  his  villa  at  Grignano,  in  the  cool 
of  the  evening ,  and  help  his  labourers  tie  up  the  vines  and  dig  the 
garden.  And  it  impelled  Buonaccorso  Pitti,  the  father  of  the 
great  Messer  Luca,  to  buy  a  farm  at  Bogole,  which  afterwards 
became  famous  as  the  site  of  the  Boboli  gardens.  This  honest 
citizen  took  as  much  delight  in  his  fruit-trees  as  Petrarch,  and 
kept  a  daily  record  of  their  growth  and  numbers.  '  On  this  day, 
the  24th  of  April  1419,'  he  writes  in  his  diary,  '  I  counted  all  the 
trees  that  bear  fruit  in  our  gardens  and  vineyards,  not  including 
walnut-trees.  I  find  564  trees  in  all,  60  olive,  164  fig,  106  peach, 
58  cherry,  24  almond,  5  pomegranate,  25  apple,  16  pear,  2  quince, 
and  4  filbert-trees.'2 

It  was  left  for  Leo  Battista  Alberti  to  paint  the  joys  and  virtue 
of  country-life  in  his  admirable  treatise,  Del  Governo  della 
Famiglia.  The  sentiments  which  he  puts  into  the  lips  of  Agnolo 
Pandolfini,  the  excellent  wool-merchant,  who,  weary  of  trade  and 
politics,  has  retired  to  his  villa  at  Signa,  are  worthy  of  Euskin 
himself.  In  his  eyes  the  villa — that  is  to  say,  the  country — stands 
for  truth  and  righteousness,  for  all  that  is  highest  and  holiest  in 
public  and  private  life. 

What  man  is  there  who  does  not  find  joy  and  happiness  in  the  villa  ? 
[he  asks.]     The  villa  is  always  gracious  and  faithful  and  true.     If  you 
2  Cronica  di  Buonaccorso  Pitti,  p.  112. 
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govern  her  wisely  and  well  she  will  never  fail  to  satisfy  you  and  will  always 
add  gift  to  gift.  In  spring  the  villa  affords  endless  delights — green  leaves, 
flowers,  sweet  scents,  songs  of  birds — and  does  her  utmost  to  make  you 
glad  and  joyous.  The  world  smiles  on  you  ;  there  is  good  promise  of  a  rich 
harvest,  you  are  filled  with  hope,  with  mirth  and  gaiety.  And  then  how 
courteous  the  villa  becomes,  sending  you  one  fruit  after  another,  never  leav- 
ing the  barn  empty.  In  autumn  her  rewards  are  out  of  all  proportion  to 
your  labours  ;  she  gives  you  back  twelve  for  one,  for  a  little  toil  many 
barrels  of  wine,  and  for  what  is  old,  things  new  and  good.  She  fills  the 
house  with  fresh  and  dried  grapes,  walnuts,  figs,  pears,  almonds,  filberts, 
pomegranates,  with  sweet  and  luscious  apples,  and  other  wholesome  fruits. 
Nor  does  she  forget  to  be  liberal  in  winter,  supplying  you  with  oil  and 
wood,  with  vine-tendrils,  laurel  and  juniper  boughs,  to  shelter  you  from 
snow  and  wind,  and  kindle  a  fragrant  and  cheerful  flame  on  the  hearth. 
And  if  you  please  to  stay  with  her,  the  villa  will  gladden  you  with  splendid 
sunshine  and  give  you  fine  sport  in  chasing  the  hare,  the  stag,  and  the 
wild  boar.  What  need  I  say  more?  It  would  be  hard  to  tell  all  that  the 
villa  does  for  the  family's  health  and  comfort.  And  the  wise  have  always 
held  that  the  villa  is  the  refuge  of  good,  just  and  temperate  men,  yielding 
them  gain  together  with  pleasant  amusement.  There  you  may  enjoy  clear, 
brilliant  days  and  beautiful  prospects  over  wooded  hills  and  sunlit  plains, 
and  listen  to  the  murmuring  of  fountains  and  of  the  running  streams  that 
flow  through  the  tufted  grass.  What  is  still  better,  there  you  can  escape 
from  the  noise  and  tumult  of  the  city,  the  turmoils  of  the  Piazza  and  the 
Palace.  O  blessed  country  life,  how  untold  are  your  joys  !  3 

So  Leo  Battista  Albert!,  the  greatest  prose  writer  of  the  age, 
sings  the  praises  of  the  simple  life.  His  words  recall  many  a 
plain  white-washed  villa  of  the  fifteenth  century  which  is  still  to 
be  found  hidden  among  the  olive-woods  round  Florence,  with  a 
clump  of  cypresses  by  the  gateway  and  a  hedge  of  roses  and  blue 
iris  along  the  path  where  the  young  wheat  is  sprouting  in  the 
furrow. 

The  Italians,  like  the  old  Eomans,  were  always  careful  to 
discriminate  between  the  Villa  Urbana  and  Rustica,  the  one  a 
palatial  building  in  the  city  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  the 
other  a  modest,  oblong  house  with  broad  eaves  and  square  tower, 
half  farm  and  half  fortress — the  podere  or  vigna  of  the  landlord 
who  spends  six  months  of  the  year  on  his  estates.  On  one 
occasion,  indeed,  an  animated  debate  was  held  in  the  Koman 
Academy  as  to  the  different  meaning  of  the  words  villa  and  vigna, 
and  the  philosophers  who  discussed  the  question  finally  decided 
that  their  significance  was  precisely  the  same.  But  whether  the 
villa  stood  in  the  city  or  country,  the  garden  was  always  treated  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  house ,  a  place  to  be  lived  in ,  which  must  be 
adapted  to  the  architectural  design  of  the  building  as  well  as  to 
the  requirements  of  its  inhabitants.  It  was  in  the  age  of  the 
Medici,  when  Pandolfini  lived  and  Alberti  wrote,  that  garden- 
design  became  a  fine  art  and  individual  culture  and  character 

3  Del  Governo  della  Famiglia,  p.  109. 
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found  expression  in  the  creation  of  the  countless  pleasure-houses 
that  are  scattered  over  the  Tuscan  hills.  In  1417  Cosimo 
de'  Medici  bought  the  estate  of  Careggi,  two  miles  north-west  of 
the  city,  and  employed  Michelozzo  to  design  the  house  and 
grounds—'  a  thing,'  says  Vasari,  '  truly  rich  and  magnificent,'  as 
well  as  to  bring  water  for  the  fountain  that  may  still  be  seen  in 
the  garden.  This  villa,  with  the  covered  galleries  under  the  roof 
and  the  frescoed  loggia,  looking  over  the  ilex -woods  towards  the 
sunset,  remained  the  favourite  home  of  the  Medici  during  three 
generations,  and  was  enlarged  and  beautified  by  each  successive 
owner.  Here  Cosimo  Pater  Patriae  dined  on  the  memorable  day 
when  he  returned  to  Florence  in  triumph,  bringing  with  him  the 
faithful  architect  who  had  shared  his  exile.  In  this  villa,  which 
he  called  the  place  on  earth  nearest  to  heaven,  he  spent  the 
happiest  hours  of  his  life,  studying  Plato  and  discussing  philosophy 
with  Marsilio  Ficino,  for  whom  he  built  the  villa  of  '  La  Fonta- 
nella,'  close  by. 

Yesterday  I  arrived  at  Careggi  [he  wrote  to  Ficino],  not  so  much  with 
the  object  of  improving  my  gardens  as  myself.  Let  me  see  you,  Marsilio, 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  do  not  forget  to  bring  with  you  the  book  of  our 
friend  Plato — De  summo  bono — which  I  hope  you  have  by  this  time  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  for  there  is  nothing  that  I  desire  so  ardently  as  to  find 
out  the  true  road  to  happiness.  Come  then  and  fail  not  to  bring  with  you 
the  lyre  of  Orpheus.4 

Here  in  April  1459,  when  Cosimo  was  too  infirm  to  leave  the 
Via  Larga,  his  sons  entertained  young  Galeazzo  Maria  Sforza, 
who  was  sent  by  his  august  father,  Francesco,  Duke  of  Milan,  to 
meet  Pope  Pius  II. 

Yesterday  [the  boy  wrote  home  to  his  parents]  I  went  to  Careggi,  a  most 
beautiful  palace  belonging  to  Cosimo,  and  was  shown  all  over  the  place, 
and  was  no  less  delighted  with  the  gardens,  which  are  altogether  enchant- 
ing, than  with  the  noble  building,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  houses 
in  this  city,  when  you  consider  the  halls,  bedrooms,  kitchens,  and 
furniture. 5 

Galeazzo  proceeds  to  describe  the  banquet  at  which  he  was 
entertained  by  Piero  de'  Medici  and  the  chief  members  of  his 
family,  all  saving  Cosimo 's  handsome  son  Giovanni,  who  refused 
to  sit  down,  and  himself  insisted  on  waiting  on  the  guests.  A 
young  Tuscan  poet,  Antonio  Cammelli  of  Pistoja,  chanted  a  poem 
in  praise  of  the  Sforza' s  great  deeds  to  the  music  of  his  lute,  after 
which  the  Medici  ladies  and  Marietta  Strozzi,  whose  bust  was 
carved  by  Desiderio  da  Settignano,  and  whom  Galeazzo  calls  the 
loveliest  maiden  in  Florence,  joined  in  country  dances  with  the 
peasant  girls  of  Careggi.  Altogether  it  was  a  memorable  after- 

4  M.  Ficini,  Ep.  i.  1. 

*  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Fonds  italien,  1588. 
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noon,  and  one  that  the  young  Sforza  prince  could  not  easily 
forget. 

Cafaggiuolo  was  another  villa  which  Michelozzo  built  for 
Cosimo  on  a  spur  of  the  Apennines  in  Val  Mugello,  eighteen  miles 
from  the  town.  Vasari  describes  this  as  a  castle  with  moat  and 
drawbridge,  built  for  defence,  but  surrounded  with  ilex- woods, 
gardens,  fountains,  aviaries,  and  all  that  makes  a  villa  fair  and 
pleasant.  To-day  Cafaggiuolo  still  retains  its  massive  tower  and 
machicolated  walls,  although  the  moat  and  bridges  are  gone  and 
the  grass  grows  up  to  the  doors.  But  according  to  Messer  Giorgio, 
Michelozzo's  masterpiece  was  the  villa  which  he  built  for  Cosimo 's 
younger  son,  Giovanni,  on  the  steep  hill  of  Fiesole.  Here  he  had 
to  contend  with  the  natural  difficulties  of  the  site,  but  even  these 
the  great  architect  turned  to  advantage,  raising  huge  buttresses 
against  the  hillside,  and  having  stables,  cellars,  and  storehouses 
cut  out  of  the  rock,  on  which  he  erecte'd  '  fair  halls  and  saloons  for 
music  and  books.'  '  And  so  great  was  his  skill,'  adds  Vasari, 
'  that  in  spite  of  the  exposed  situation  of  the  house  no  crack  has 
ever  been  seen  in  the  walls.' 

Cosimo 's  grandsons,  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano,  spent  much  of 
their  boyhood  in  Cafaggiuolo.  Here  they  were  sent  when  the 
plague  was  raging  in  Florence  and  their  grandfather  was  dying 
at  Careggi,  and  here  after  his  death  they  often  spent  the  summer 
with  the  widowed  Monna  Contessina.  The  boys,  as  the  fattore 
told  their  father,  had  a  happy  time,  riding,  fishing,  shooting,  and 
visiting  different  parts  of  the  estate.  Lorenzo,  it  appears,  already 
showed  a  taste  for  gardening,  and  asked  Piero's  leave  to  lay  out 
the  rough  ground  in  front  of  the  villa.  And  it  was  at  a  village 
fair  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cafaggiuolo  that  he  met  the  peasant 
girl  who  became  the  heroine  of  his  rustic  idyll,  Nencia  da 
Barberino.  From  the  first  a  genuine  love  of  nature  inspired  his 
youthful  sonnets  and  canzoni.  He  describes  the  ilex-woods  and 
rippling  streams,  the  song  of  the  nightingales  in  the  thicket,  the 
belle,  fresche  e  purpuree  mole  in  the  grass  and  the  red  and 
white  rosebuds  of  the  gardens.  A  sunflower  on  the  terraces  of 
Careggi  filled  him  with  tender  musings  on  the  death  of  the  fair 
Simonetta,  and  his  mistress  Lucrezia  first  appeared  to  him,  like 
Botticelli's  Venus,  in  a  shower  of  roses.  The  simple  joys  of  rural 
life,  the  calm  repose  of  the  villa,  and  the  beauty  of  trees  and 
flowers  are  themes  of  which  he  never  tires.  Let  others  seek  the 
stately  halls  and  busy  marts  of  the  city,  the  games  and  pleasures 
which  bring  with  them  a  thousand  vexing  cares.  All  he  asks  for 
is  a  little  green  meadow  full  of  flowers,  a  rivulet  murmuring  in 
the  grass,  and  a  single  bird  pouring  out  its  love-song  in  the  hedge. 

Lorenzo's  friend,  Angelo  Poliziano,  weaves  the  same  thoughts 
into  still  sweeter  verse.  For  delicate  charm  and  grace  no  poem  of 
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the  century  equals  his  Ballata  '  I'  mi  trovai,  fanciulle,  un  bel  mat- 
tino,'6  in  which,  forestalling  our  English  poet,  he  bids  fair 
maidens  '  gather  the  roses  while  they  may.' 

Sicche,  fanciulle,  mentre  e  piu  fiorita, 
Cogliam  la  bella  rosa  del  giardino. 

Poliziano  was  the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  brilliant  circle 
which  flourished  '  in  the  balmy  airs  of  Careggi  as  in  the  shade  of 
the  Elysian  myrtles.'  His  fame  drew  visitors  from  all  parts  of 
Italy,  and  his  poetic  gifts  were  in  constant  requisition. 

Does  a  man  want  a  motto  for  a  sword-hilt  [he  writes  from  Fiesole  to 
his  friend  Donate],  a  posy  for  a  ring,  a  device  for  his  bed,  his  plate,  or  even 
his  pots  and  pans,  he  runs  like  all  the  world  to  Poliziano.  There  is  hardly  a 
wall  that  I  have  not  besmeared,  like  a  snail,  with  the  effusions  of  my  brain. 
One  man  teases  me  for  a  glee  or  a  drinking  song,  another  asks  for  a  grave 
discourse,  a  third  begs  for  a  serenade,  a  fourth  for  a  carnival  ballad. 

Lorenzo  made  Poliziano  tutor  to  his  sons,  bidding  him  not  only 
teach  them  Greek  and  Latin,  but  infuse  them  with  his  own  love 
of  Nature.  Accordingly  he  set  the  boys  themes  on  rural  subjects 
and  took  them  to  visit  all  the  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood.  But 
the  poet  was  not  always  easy  to  live  with.  When  Lorenzo  was 
absent,  and  it  rained  every  day  at  Careggi,  Messer  Angelo  fretted 
and  fumed  and  quarrelled  with  Madonna  Clarice  until  she  declared 
his  presence  to  be  intolerable.  Then  Lorenzo  sent  him  to  Fiesole, 
where  he  wrote  his  Rusticus,  and  consoled  himself  with  the 
company  of  Pico  della  Mirandola,  the  accomplished  youth  whom 
Poliziano  called  '  the  Phoenix  who  nested  in  the  Medici  laurel.' 
Pico  was  often  the  guest  of  the  brothers  Benivieni,  whose  villa 
'  Le  Querce '  was  just  across  the  valley,  while  Ficino  spent  much 
of  his  time  at  the  villa  Marmigliana  at  Maiano  and  finished  his 
translation  of  Plato  there  in  1480.  Together  the  three  humanists 
strolled  through  the  valley,  visiting  the  homes  of  Boccaccio  and 
Galileo,  and  hearing  from  Girolamo  Benivieni  of  his  friend,  the 
great  Friar-preacher,  who  had  persuaded  him  to  leave  off  writing 
carnival  songs,  and  compose  hymns  for  the  children  of  San  Marco. 

There  is  a  delightful  letter,  in  which  Poliziano  begs  Marsilio 
Ficino  to  join  him  at  the  Medici  villa. 

When  the  summer  heat  becomes  too  great  at  Careggi,  do  not  fail  to  seek 
our  Fiesolan  villa.  There  is  abundance  of  water  here,  and,  as  we  are  on  the 
edge  of  a  valley,  but  little  sun,  and  the  wind  is  certainly  never  lacking. 
The  villa  itself  lies  off  the  road,  in  a  dense  wood,  but  commands  a  view  of 
the  whole  city,  and  although  the  district  is  thickly  populated  I  enjoy  that 
solitude  dear  to  those  who  have  fled  from  town.  More  than  this,  I  have  a 

6  I  went  a  roaming,  maiden,  one  bright  day, 
In  a  green  garden,  in  mid  month  of  May. 

J.  A.  SYMONDS. 
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double  attraction  to  offer.  Often  Pico,  appearing  unexpectedly  from  his 
oak-woods,  drags  me  out  of  these  shades  to  share  his  supper.  This,  as  you 
know,  is  frugal  but  sufficient,  well  seasoned  with  pleasant  conversation  and 
jests.  But  come  and  be  my  guest,  and  your  supper  shall  be  as  good  and 
your  wine  perhaps  better.  For  in  this  I  will  venture  to  dispute  the  prize 
with  Pico.7 

Lorenzo  made  many  improvements  in  the  gardens  at  Careggi, 
collecting  all  manner  of  rare  plants  and  exotics  and  adorning  them 
with  fine  bronzes,  such  as  the  superb  statue  of  David  and  the 
beautiful  fountain  with  the  boy  strangling  a  dolphin,  by  Andrea 
Verrocchio,  which  are  now  in  Florence.  Not  content  with  the 
villas  erected  by  Cosimo,  in  1485  he  employed  Giuliano  di  San- 
gallo  to  build  him  a  new  country  house  at  Poggio  a  Caiano,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ombrone,  half-way  between  Florence  and 
Pistoia.  The  grand  double  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  upper 
loggia  and  the  vaulted  hall,  which  Vasari  calls  the  loftiest  he  had 
ever  seen,  are  still  standing.  The  charming  frescoes  on  the  walls 
were  painted  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  and  his  scholars  to  commemorate 
the  gifts  of  parrots,  apes,  and  other  animals  that  were  presented 
to  the  Magnifico  in  1488  by  the  Sultan  of  Babylon,  and  placed  in 
the  menagerie  at  Poggio.  Among  these  was  a  giraffe  which 
excited  so  much  interest  that  it  was  sent  round  to  the  convents  to 
gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  nuns.  '  The  creature  will  eat  any- 
thing,' writes  Tribaldo  de'  Kossi.  '  It  pokes  its  nose  into  every 
peasant's  basket,  and  is  so  gentle  that  it  will  take  an  apple  from  a 
child's  hand.  But  it  died  on  January  2,  and  everybody  was  sorry 
for  the  beautiful  spotted  giraffe.'8 

The  vast  gardens  which  Lorenzo  laid  out  on  the  ground 
sloping  down  to  the  river,  the  orchards  and  mulberry  trees  which 
he  planted  in  order  to  encourage  the  silk  trade,  and  the  woods 
which  he  stocked  with  peacocks  and  pheasants,  quails  an'd  water- 
fowl, have  been  described  by  Michele  Verini  in  prose  and  by 
Poliziano  in  verse.  But  in  spite  of  the  strong  dykes  that  were 
built  to  protect  the  gardens  from  the  winter  floods,  one  day  the 
Ombrone  broke  its  banks,  and  swept  away  the  islet  which  Lorenzo 
had  planted  with  rare  herbs  and  trees.  Like  a  true  humanist,  he 
consoled  himself  for  this  disaster  by  writing  an  Ovidian  poem,  in 
which  he  describes  how  Ambra,  the  loveliest  of  Caiano 's  nymphs, 
fled  from  the  embraces  of  the  river-god  Ombrone ,  and  was  turned 
into  a  rock  by  the  goddess  Diana. 

In  his  latter  years,  the  Magnifico  employed  Sangallo  to  build 
yet  another  villa  at  Lo  Spedaletto  on  the  heights  near  Volterra, 
where  he  spent  the  autumn  months  in  the  hope  that  the  mountain 
air  might  benefit  his  failing  health.  There  Botticelli,  G-hirlandaio, 

7  A.  Poliziano,  Opere,  p.  135. 

8  D.  Salvi.     (Domenici  247.) 
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and  Filippino  decorated  the  hall  with  paintings  of  Lorenzo's 
favourite  Greek  myths,  and  traces  of  colour  may  still  be  seen  on  a 
loggia  in  the  garden.  But  of  all  these  villas,  Careggi  is  the  one 
most  closely  associated  with  Lorenzo's  memory.  Here  every 
year,  on  the  birthday  of  Plato,  he  gave  a  banquet  to  the  Florentine 
Academy,  and  it  was  here,  like  his  grandfather,  that  he  died. 

Seldom  have  comfort  and  splendour,  richness  and  simplicity, 
the  beauties  of  Art  and  Nature,  been  more  happily  combined  than 
in  these  villas  where  Lorenzo,  himself  the  most  perfect  of  hosts, 
entertained  the  foremost  scholars  of  the  age,  where  Pulci  recited 
romances   from  his   Morgante   for   the   amusement   of    Monna 
Lucrezia,  and  the  witty  chaplain  Matteo  Franco  delighted  and 
annoyed  the  guests  by  turn  with  his  sallies.      Many  of  the  city 
gardens  were   also   intimately   associated   with   the   life  of   its 
humanists.      Lorenzo  adorned  the  gardens  of  his  palace  in  the 
Via  Larga  with  excellent  paintings  and  antique  marbles,  and 
threw  them  open  to  artists  and  students.      Here  Poliziano  and 
Pico  discoursed  of  classical  myths  and  Greek  ideals,  and  Botticelli 
and  the  young  Michelangelo  studied  bas-reliefs  and  sarcophagi  in 
the  myrtle  groves  and  cypress  avenues  under  the  shadow  of  San 
Marco.     The  members  of  the  Academy  often  met  in  the  Oricellari 
gardens,  beyond   Santa   Maria  Novella,  where,  in  later  days, 
Machiavelli  fired  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  of  the  young  Floren- 
tines with  his  lectures  on  Koman  heroes,  and  Giovanni  Rucellai's 
play,  Eosmunda,  was  acted  in  the  presence  of  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth. 
All  over  the  hills  near  Florence  villas  sprang  up,  built  by  the 
friends   and   kinsfolk  of   the   Medici   on   these    delicious   sites, 
'  where/  in  Messer  Agnolo's  words,  '  the  air  is  pure  as  crystal, 
and  the  views  are  divinely  beautiful ,  where  there  are  few  fogs  and 
no  bitter  winds,  but  all  things  are  good  and  wholesome.'9     The 
Tornabuoni    had    their    country    house    at    Chiasso    Macerelli, 
between  Careggi  and  Fiesole.     Here  Piero  de'  Medici  met  and 
courted  Lucrezia  Tornabuoni,  the  admirable  mother  who  was  the 
object  of  the  Magnifico's  love  and  reverence,  and  here  one  summer 
day  in  1486  young  Lorenzo,  the  hope  of  the  family,  led  home 
Giovanna  degli  Albizzi,  the  fairest  maiden  in  Florence,  as  his 
bride.     Ghirlandaio  painted  Giovanna's  portrait,  and  Botticelli 
decorated  the  plan  nobile  of  the  villa  with  two  famous  frescoes 
representing  the  Graces  doing  homage  to  the  bride,  while  her 
accomplished  husband,  'the  friend  of  all  the  Muses,'  is  welcomed 
by  the  Arts  and  Sciences.     To-day  Sandro's  frescoes  hang  on  the 
staircase  of  the  Louvre,  and  Ghirlandaio 's  portrait  of  the  lovely 
maiden,  a  masterpiece  of  Florentine  art,  is  the  pride  of  Mr. 
Pierpont  Morgan's  library  at  New  York.     Only  the  old  white 

9  Del  Governo  della  Famiglia,  105. 
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house  remains,  with  the  square  tower  and  pillared  loggia,  and  a 
doorway  with  the  Tornabuoni  arms  carved  in  stone  amid  a  tangled 
thicket  of  roses  and  jessamine. 

At  the  foot  of  Monte  Morello,  two  miles  beyond  Careggi,  stood 
another  country  house  closely  connected  with  a  younger  branch  of 
the  Medici.  This  was  the  beautiful  villa  of  Castello,  built,  says 
Vasari,  'with  rare  skill  by  Cosimo's  nephew,  Pier  Francesco.' 
In  front  of  the  house  was  a  wide  lawn  with  tanks  of  water  divided 
by  clipped  hedges  and  long  avenues  of  mulberry-trees  leading 
down  to  the  Arno,  while  behind,  the  gardens  were  laid  out  in 
terraces,  adorned  with  statues  and  fountains,  against  the  steep 
hillside.  Castello  was  the  scene  of  many  brilliant  festivities  in 
the  days  of  Pier  Francesco's  son  Lorenzo,  the  intimate  friend  of 
Poliziano  and  patron  of  Botticelli.  For  him  Sandro  painted  those 
great  pictures  of  *  Primavera  '  and  the  '  Birth  of  Venus,'  in  which 
the  humanists'  love  of  old  myths  and  delight  in  the  joyous  May- 
time  alike  find  expression,  and  which  in  Vasari' s  time  still  hung 
on  the  villa  walls.  It  was  to  Castello  that  Caterina  Sforza,  the 
heroic  Madonna  of  Forli,  came  to  end  her  days  after  her  cruel 
captivity  in  Eome,  while  her  little  son,  afterwards  the  great 
captain,  Giovanni  delle  bande  Nere,  was  kept  in  hiding  and 
brought  up  in  girl's  clothes  by  the  good  nuns  of  Annalena. 
Giovanni's  son  Cosimo  became  the  first  Grand  Duke  of  Florence, 
and  employed  Buontalenti  and  Tribolo  to  lay  out  the  gardens  of 
Castello  on  a  grander  scale  and  adorn  them  with  the  splendid 
fountains,  the  grottoes,  and  labyrinths  which  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  Montaigne  and  Evelyn.  The  sister  villa  of  Petraja,  which 
stands  a  mile  off  at  the  other  end  of  an  ilex-wood,  originally 
belonged  to  the  Brimelleschi  and  Strozzi  families,  and  still  retains 
its  ancient  tower,  but  was  confiscated  by  Cosimo  de'  Medici 
after  the  rebellion  of  Filippo  Strozzi,  and  became  this  prince's 
favourite  residence.  Another  house  which,  wdth  its  strong  walls 
and  towers,  bears  a  marked  resemblance  to  Careggi,  is  Villa 
Salviati.  It  was  the  residence  of  this  family  for  three  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  and  the  lovely  terraced  gardens  looking  towards 
Fiesole  were  laid  out  by  Jacopo  Salviati,  the  son-in-law  of  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici,  whose  daughter  Maria  married  Giovanni  delle  bande 
Nere,  and  became  the  mother  of  the  first  Tuscan  Grand  Duke. 

Another  kinsman  of  the  Medici,  Giovanni  Kucellai,  the  fine 
old  citizen  who  thanked  God  that  he  was  born  in  the  days  of 
Cosimo,  built  a  villa  at  Quaracchi,  which  he  spared  no  pains  or 
expense  to  beautify.  His  son  married  Lorenzo's  sister  Nannina, 
and  his  grandson  Giovanni,  who  was  Castellan  of  Sant'  Angelo  in 
the  reign  of  Leo  the  Tenth ,  wrote  a  charming  poem  on  the  bees — 
'  Le  Api ' — in  which  he  describes  this  beloved  country  house. 
The  poet  dwells  fondly  on  his  recollections  of  the  delicious  spot, 
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and  recalls  the  whispering  reeds  in  the  pool,  the  bees  and  butterflies 
gathering  honey  from  lilies  and  roses,  the  goats  feeding  in  the 
meadow  and  the  swallows  circling  in  the  air,  the  clear  stream  and 
grassy  lawns,  for  which  he  sighed  in  the  hot  summer  months. 
But  he  died  in  Home  a  year  afterwards,  and  never  saw  Quaracchi 
again. 

Many  of  these  gardens  have  perished  altogether,  and  those 
which  remained  were  for  the  most  part  transformed  into  sump- 
tuous pleasure-houses  in  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century. 
But  all  alike  were  modelled  on  the  plan  of  Pliny's  Tuscan  villa, 
with  a  portico  opening  on  the  xystus  or  terrace,  walls  bordered 
with  clipped  box  or  ilex  hedges  leading  to  grassy  lawns  adorned 
with  fountains  and  marble  seats.  The  view  from  the  house  or 
terrace  was  always  a  special  feature.  The  site  of  the  house  was 
chosen  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  prospect,  whether,  as  at  Castello 
and  Poggio  a  Caiano,  you  looked  out  on  grassy  lawns  and  clear 
pools,  or,  as  at  Fiesole  and  Poggio  Gherardo,  you  saw  all 
Valdarno  lying  at  your  feet,  with  the  mountains  of  Carrara  in 
the  distance  and  the  domes  and  towers  of  Florence  rising  out  of 
the  violet  haze.  The  landscape  formed  an  important  part  of  the 
garden  and  was  included  in  the  general  composition.  Cypress 
and  ilex  avenues  made  fine  perspectives  along  the  hillside ;  the 
beauty  of  distant  peaks  and  far  blue  plains  was  heightened  by  the 
over- arching  trees  that  framed  in  the  vista.  Close  to  the  house 
lay  the  Giardino  segreto,  well  shut  in  by  clipped  hedges  of  ilex 
or  laurel — a  little  garden  with  sunny  walks  for  winter  days  and 
a  bosco  to  afford  a  retreat  from  the  noonday  sun,  a  lawn  with  a 
fountain  in  the  centre  and  a  sunk  parterre  filled  with  roses  and 
pinks.  Lilies  and  sunflowers  in  big  marble  or  terra-cotta  vases 
might  be  placed  along  the  balustrade  of  the  retaining  wall,  and 
roses  and  jessamine  were  grown  on  trellis-work  or  allowed  to 
wander  at  will  over  the  low  stone  parapet.  But  few  flowers,  as 
a  rule,  we  suspect,  were  to  be  found  in  Renaissance  gardens. 
Herein,  as  Sir  William  Temple  remarks,  lies  the  great  difference 
between  English  and  Italian  gardens. 

In  the  warmer  regions,  fruits  and  flowers  of  the  best  sort  are  so  common 
and  so  easy  of  production  that  they  grow  in  the  fields  and  are  not  worth  the 
cost  of  inclosing,  or  the  care  of  more  than  ordinary  cultivation.  On  the 
other  side,  the  great  pleasures  of  these  countries  are  coolness  of  air  and 
whatever  looks  cool  even  to  the  eyes,  and  relieves  them  from  the  unpleasant 
sight  of  dusty  streets  and  parched  fields.  This  makes  the  gardens  of  those 
countries  to  be  chiefly  valued  by  largeness  of  extent,  which  gives  greater  play 
and  openness  of  air,  by  shades  of  trees,  by  frequency  of  living  streams  or 
fountains,  by  perspectives,  by  statues,  and  by  pillars  and  obelisks  of  stone, 
scattered  up  and  down,  which  all  conspire  to  make  any  place  look  fresh  and 
cool.  We,  on  the  contrary,  are  careless  of  shade  and  seldom  curious  in 
fountains.  Good  statues  are  in  the  reach  of  few  men  and  common  ones  are 
greatly  despised  and  neglected.10 

1°  Temple,  Works,  iii.  217. 
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Shade,  no  doubt,  was  one  of  the  chief  requirements  of  Italian 
gardens.  A  wood  was  always  planted  near  the  house,  and  ilex- 
groves  and  tunnels  of  pleached  and  knotted  trees  afforded  a  soft 
twilight  on  blazing  August  days.  The  perennial  verdure  of 
cypress  and  pine,  ilex  and  box  was  invaluable  in  the  winter 
months,  while  in  spring  and  summer  it  formed  a  pleasant  contrast 
to  the  lighter  foliage  of  elm  and  plane,  of  orange  and  citron  trees. 
Grottoes ,  with  marble  basins,  in  which  the  water  trickled  over  beds 
of  moss  and  maidenhair,  supplied  a  cool  retreat  in  the  hot  season, 
and  were  prominent  features  in  the  ducal  gardens  of  Castello  and 
Boboli.  The  pleasant  sound  of  falling  water  and  murmuring 
streams  was  indispensable  to  perfect  enjoyment.  A  fountain,  as 
Crescenzi  writes,  is  necessary  to  the  smallest  garden.  Michelozzo 
and  his  brother  architects  built  aqueducts  and  brought  water  from 
the  Arno  and  Mugnone  to  supply  the  fountains  of  the  Medici 
villas,  and  the  best  sculptors  of  the  day,  from  Verrocchio  to 
Tribolo,  lavished  their  skill  and  ingenuity  on  the  bronze  and 
marble  putti  and  colossal  figures  which  adorned  them.  Statues, 
again,  were  a  decorative  element  of  which  the  Florentine  garden- 
architect  made  extensive  use.  At  first  a  few  antique  busts  were 
placed  along  the  parapet  of  the  terrace  or  under  the  central  loggia. 
But,  ere  long,  Greek  gods  and  heroes,  fauns  and  naiads  were  seen 
at  the  end  of  every  alley,  while  giants  and  caryatides  were  intro- 
duced to  support  walls  and  porticoes. 

One  great  charm  of  Kenaissance  gardens  was  the  skilful 
manner  in  which  Nature  and  Art  were  blended  together.  The 
formal  design  of  the  giardino  segreto  agreed  with  the  straight  lines 
of  the  house,  and  the  walls,  with  their  clipped  hedges,  led  on  to 
the  wilder,  freer  growth  of  woodland  and  meadow,  while  the  dense 
shade  of  the  bosco  supplied  an  effective  contrast  to  the  sunny 
spaces  of  lawn  and  flower-bed.  The  ancient  practice  of  cutting 
box-trees  into  fantastic  shapes,  known  to  the  Komans  as  the 
topiary  art,  was  largely  restored  in  the  fifteenth  century  and 
became  an  essential  part  of  Italian  gardens.  In  that  strange 
romance  printed  at  the  Aldine  Press  in  1499,  the  Hypernoto- 
machia  of  Francesco  Colonna,  Polyphilus  and  his  beloved  are  led 
through  an  enchanted  garden,  where  banquet-houses,  temples, 
and  statues  stand  in  the  midst  of  myrtle  groves  and  labyrinths 
on  the  banks  of  a  shining  stream.  The  pages  of  this  curious  book 
are  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  wood-cuts,  by  some  Venetian 
engraver,  representing  pergolas,  fountains,  sunk  parterres, 
pillared  loggie,  clipped  box  and  ilex  trees  of  every  variety,  which 
give  a  good  idea  of  the  garden-architecture  then  in  vogue. 

Many  other  delightful  pictures  of  Tuscan  gardens  are  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  contemporary  painters.  Everyone  who  has 
visited  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa  will  remember  the  gay  knights 
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and  ladies  seated  oil  the  grassy  bank  under  the  orange-groves  in  the 
famous  fresco  of  the  '  Triumph  of  Death,'  and  Puccio's  '  Garden 
of  Eden,'  with  the  rose-trellis  and  fruit  trees,  the  song  birds,  and 
marble  fountain  adorned  with  lions'  heads.  In  the  cells  of  San 
Marco,  Fra  Angelico  shows  us  the  Magdalen  and  her  risen  Lord 
walking  in  a  garden  planted  with  olive,  cypress,  and  palm,  and 
the  Archangel  bending  before  the  lowly  Virgin  in  a  loggia  opening 
on  the  convent  garden,  where  pinks  and  daisies  flower  in  the  grass, 
and  rose-bushes  and  cypresses  rise  behind  the  wooden  paling. 
Again,  in  the  paintings  of  that  devout  Piagnonc  artist,  Lorenzo 
di  Credi,  we  are  allowed  charming  glimpses  of  formal  gardens 
with  broad  walks  and  ilex  avenues  on  the  banks  of  running 
streams.  Botticelli  thrones  his  Madonna  in  a  bower  of  palm  and 
olive,  cypress  and  myrtle,  with  tall  white  lilies  and  red  and  white 
roses  standing  in  bowls  along  the  marble  parapet,  and  places  the 
Court  of  Venus  in  a  woodland  glade  where  the  Graces  dance  hand 
in  hand  on  the  flowery  turf. 

But  of  all  these  old  Florentines,  none  took  greater  delight  in 
rural  scenes  than  Fra  Angelico's  pupil,  Benozzo  Gozzoli.  In  the 
Campo  Santo  of  Pisa  this  excellent  artist  painted  a  whole  series 
of  Tuscan  landscapes  as  a  setting  for  the  history  of  the  patriarchs, 
to  the  great  admiration  of  his  contemporaries.  The  Tower  of 
Babel  rears  its  lofty  pile  among  terraced  gardens  and  blossoming 
orchards ;  youths  and  maidens  pluck  the  purple  grapes  from  the 
pergola  over  Noah's  head;  while  the  Renaissance  portico,  where 
St.  Augustine  teaches  rhetoric,  opens  on  a  hillside  crowned  with 
smiling  villa-gardens.  Still  more  to  Benozzo 's  taste  was  the  task 
of  painting  the  walls  of  the  Medici  chapel  in  Via  Larga  which 
Cosimo's  son  Piero  gave  him  in  1459.  Here  he  had  to  com- 
memorate the  Council  of  Florence  and  introduce  portraits  of  the 
Greek  Emperor  and  Patriarch,  of  Cosimo  and  his  family,  in  one 
great  fresco  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  All  through  the 
summer  months,  while  most  people  were  taking  their  ease  in 
villeggiatura,  Benozzo  toiled  to  satisfy  the  great  man  at  Careggi, 
who  called  him  his  amico  singularissimo.  The  heat  was  intense 
that  August,  and  the  precious  ultramarine  melted  so  fast  that  the 
painter  dared  not  leave  his  work  for  a  moment,  even  to  go  to 
Careggi.  But  sometimes  of  an  evening  Piero  would  ride  in  to 
the  city  to  see  the  fresco,  and  offer  a  suggestion  or  make  some 
criticism. 

I  am  working  with  all  my  might  [wrote  Benozzo  to  him],  and  if  I  fail 
it  will  be  from  lack  of  knowledge,  not  from  want  of  zeal.  God  knows  I  have 
no  other  thought  in  my  heart  but  how  best  to  perfect  my  work  and  satisfy 
your  wishes. 

On  the  chapel  walls  he  set  forth  the  great  procession  winding  its 
way  across  the  Apennines,  the  Three  Kings  and  their  glittering 
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train  in  all  the  bravery  of  rich  attire  and  gallant  bearing,  with  the 
white-walled  villas  and  bell-towers  peeping  out  of  the  olive-woods 
behind  them.  But  he  filled  the  sanctuary  with  troops  of  bright 
angelic  beings,  with  flower-like  faces  and  rainbow  wings,  chanting 
Glorias  or  kneeling  in  adoration  at  the  manger  of  Bethlehem. 
And  in  the  background,  instead  of  rugged  Apennines  and  wooded 
hillside,  he  painted  stone  pines  and  cypresses,  growing  tall  and 
straight  against  the  sky,  a  trellis  laden  with  roses  and  clusters 
of  ripe  pomegranates,  blue-breasted  peacocks  trailing  their  starry 
plumes  over  green  lawns  and  marble  balustrades,  and  angels 
tending  the  flowers  of  this  new  Eden,  or  dancing  forward  with 
their  lap  full  of  roses.  It  is  the  garden  of  Careggi  transformed 
into  a  vision  of  Paradise. 

JULIA  M.  ADY. 

(Julia  Cariwright.) 
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THE   CANAL   REVIVAL  SCHEME 


SHORTLY  after  the  appointment  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  on 
Canals  and  Waterways,  in  March  1906,  I  published  a  book 
British  Canals :  Is  their  Resuscitation  Practicable  ?  and,  in  giving, 
with  an  accompaniment  of  photographs,  maps  and  diagrams, 
the  results  of  an  investigation  I  had  made  into  the  subject 
on  my  own  account  (in  the  course  of  which  inquiry  I  visited 
typical  canals  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  interviewed 
different  canal  authorities,  and  studied  the  subject  generally,  as 
far  as  time  and  opportunity  permitted) ,  I  set  forth  my  reasons  for 
concluding  that  the  said  resuscitation  was,  in  effect,  im-practicable. 

The  Koyal  Commission  has  now  presented  its  final  report ;  and 
inasmuch  as  a  majority  of  the  Commissioners  favours  the  carrying 
out  of  a  scheme  for  acquiring  and  improving  a  network  of  canals, 
stretching  across  England  in  the  form  somewhat  of  the  letter  X, 
with  the  Birmingham  district  in  the  centre,  and  the  Thames,  the 
Humber,  the  Mersey,  and  the  Severn  as  the  termini  of  four  main 
routes,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  my  own  earlier  conclu- 
sions were  both  premature  and  unwarranted. 

But  those  conclusions  are,  I  consider,  now  confirmed  rather 
than  negatived  by  the  report  itself.  Out  of  nineteen  Commis- 
sioners there  are  only  eleven  who  are  found  in  full  agreement  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Majority  Eeport,  five  others,  who  do 
actually  sign,  making  reservations  which  show  a  direct  divergence 
of  opinion  on  some  of  the  most  material  issues ;  while  the 
remaining  three  present  independent  reports  subjecting  the 
Majority  Eeport  itself  to  the  keenest  of  criticism.  Then,  while 
recommending  the  scheme  already  indicated,  the  majority  admit 
that  they  do  not  know  how  much  it  will  cost  altogether,  though 
they  do  take  it  for  granted  that  British  investors  will  not  have 
sufficient  confidence  in  it  to  find  the  money,  and  that  the  scheme 
will  have  to  be  carried  out  by  the  State  at  the  cost  (in  regard  to 
the  purchase  of  the  waterways)  and  at  the  risk  (as  regards  improve- 
ment and  operation)  of  the  general  taxpayer.  There  is,  also,  a 
frank  admission  that  the  estimates  as  to  prospective  traffic  are 
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based  on  probabilities,  or  even  possibilities,  rather  than  on  clear 
and  definite  data.  In  fact,  the  Commissioners  seem  to  have  so 
little  real  confidence  in  their  own  proposals  that  they  finally 
recommend  the  appointment  of  a  Waterway  Board  which  is  to 
'  review  the  whole  situation  on  the  lines  of  practical  business 
....  with  special  regard  to  finance  and  benefit  to  trade  and 
public  interests,  to  the  extent  of  local  assistance,  to  prospects  of 
traffic,  and  to  competition  with  railways,'  and,  '  if  satisfied  '  that 
the  improvement  of  the  four  main  routes — or  of  one  or  more  of 
them — would  be  desirable,  '  propose  a  scheme  '  for  submission  to 
Parliament. 

The  scheme  of  the  leport  itself  is  to  be  looked  at  from  two 
points  of  view  :  (1)  Practical  economics  in  respect  to  (a)  the  com- 
parative merits  and  advantages  of  rail  and  water  transport  in 
general ;  (b)  the  possibility,  as  a  sound  business  proposition,  of 
reviving  canal  transport  in  this  country  at  all ;  (c)  the  question 
whether,  if  such  revival  be  possible  on  the  lines  proposed,  it 
would  benefit  British  traders  as  a  whole,  or  only  particular  sections 
thereof ;  and  (2)  State  policy  as  regards  the  question  whether  or 
not  public  funds  should  be  used  or  the  credit  of  the  taxpayer 
involved  for  the  revival,  in  the  days  of  its  decline,  of  one  particular 
form  of  transport. 

The  first  point,  then,  with  which  I  have  to  deal  is  the  funda- 
mental principle  as  to  the  comparative  merits  and  advantages  of 
rail  and  water  transport  in  general ;  and  here  I  find  that  the  vast 
majority  of  persons  who  interest  themselves  in  the  canal  problem 
in  any  shape  or  form  take  it  for  granted  that,  because  water  offers 
less  resistance  than  steel  rails  to  a  moving  body,  therefore  water 
transport  is  necessarily  more  economical  than  rail  transport. 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  individuals  entertaining  this  view 
to  be  told  that  according  to  the  opinion,  as  expressed  in  his  Cours 
d'Economie  Politique,  of  M.  C.  Colson,  Ingenieur  en  Chef  des 
Ponts  et  Chaussees  in  France,  and  one  of  the  leading  authorities 
on  transport  questions  in  Europe,  instead  of  inland  water 
transport  being  the  most  economical  and  rail  transport  the  most 
costly,  the  contrary  is  the  fact.  '  As  a  general  rule,'  he  declares, 
'  the  difference  between  the  two  in  net  cost  is  in  favour  of  the 
railways.'  To  make  a  fair  comparison  one  must,  he  tells  us, 
compare  things  that  are  comparable.  We  should  not  take  railway 
rates  which  include  a  '  toll '  as  well  as  cost  of  operation  and 
compare  them  with  canal  charges  which  include  no  tolls.  This 
particular  consideration ,  of  course ,  applies  to  France ,  where  canal 
tolls  are  not  paid,  rather  than  to  England.  But  there  are  others 
besides.  The  theoretical  cost  of  water  transport,  M.  Colson 
proceeds,  may  be  affected  by  the  provision  of  locks,  which  cause 
delay  and  so  raise  the  cost  of  a  boat  journey.  Then,  if  calculations 
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of  canal  tolls  are  based  on  full  boats,  loaded  and  unloaded  by  the 
traders,  one  should  compare  with  them  full  trains  operated  under 
like  conditions;  and  here,  M.  Colson  argues,  it  would  be  found 
that  American  railways,  under  conditions  which  could  be  repro- 
duced elsewhere  if  the  traffic  warranted,  attain  a  net  cost  of  trans- 
port appreciably  lower  than  that  on  the  Seine,  the  Elbe,  or  the 
Khine. 

Among  various  other  reasons  adduced  by  M.  Colson  in  support 
of  his  view  is  the  one  that  in  estimating  the  difference  between  two 
competing  modes  of  transport  we  must  take,  not  simply  the  cost 
of  haulage  from  one  point  to  another,  but  the  cost  of  terminal 
services  which  may  be  included  in  rail  though  not  in  water  trans- 
port, and  may  also  play  a  preponderating  role  in  short  journeys 
as  compared  with  long  ones.  Especially  are  we  to  allow  for 
the  cost  of  supplementary  cartage  in  the  case  of  canals 
when  consignor  and  consignee  are  not  immediately  alongside  the 
waterway. 

Following  comparisons  of  net  cost,  M.  Colson  continues,  there 
is  the  question  of  the  quality  of  the  services  rendered.  The 
railway  offers  transport  under  more  favourable  conditions,  such  as 
speed  and  regularity  of  service ;  whereas  in  canal  transport  delays 
may  arise  from  frost  or  other  causes,  rendering  it  necessary  for 
the  trader  to  have  larger  stocks  in  hand  or  en  route,  employ  more 
capital,  and  pay  a  higher  rent  for  larger  premises. 

For  these  and  various  other  reasons,  which  I  will  not  stay  to 
detail,  M.  Colson  considers  that  the  advantages  of  the  railway  are 
sufficiently  great  to  lead  to  a  preference  being  given  to  it ,  not  only 
when  the  charges  are  equal,  but  even,  up  to  a  certain  limit,  when 
the  railway  rates  are  higher  than  the  canal  tolls ;  and  he  estimates 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  latter  should  be  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  lower 
than  the  former  to  enable  a  canal,  on  which  delays  may  occur, 
to  have  an  economic  advantage  over  the  railway,  though  this,  he 
adds,  is  altogether  apart  from  the  question  of  terminal  expenses 
and  supplementary  cartage  in  the  case  of  the  canal,  which  items 
may  alone  suffice  completely  to  alter  the  position. 

The  tolls  on  French  waterways  were  abolished  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  1880,  and  under  these  conditions  one  might  expect  to 
hear  of  a  consequent  complete  diversion  of  traffic  from  the  railways 
to  the  waterways  thus  placed  at  the  gratuitous  disposal  of  the 
public.  But  nothing  of  the  kind,  M.  Colson  tells  us,  really 
happened.  On  the  contrary,  superiority  of  rail  transport,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  net  cost,  enabled  the  railway  companies  to 
capture,  in  some  instances,  almost  the  whole  of  the  water  traffic ; 
and  they  would  have  obtained  still  more  but  for  the  fact  that  they 
were  not  allowed  to  lower  rates  in  competition  with  the  waterways 
except  on  the  often  impossible  condition  that  they  granted  the 
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same  reductions  on  parts  of  their  system  where  no  such  competi- 
tion existed.  So  far,  in  fact,  is  the  protection  of  the  waterway 
interests  carried  in  France  that  while  the  boatmen  can  charge 
whatever  rates  they  please— or  can  get— the  Administration 
requires  that  there  shall  be  a  difference  of  20  per  cent,  between 
rail  rates  and  water  rates,  in  order  that  the  competition  with  the 
waterways  shall  not  become  too  keen.  Nor  does  the  State  itself 
look  for  any  return  on  the  many  millions  of  francs  it  has  spent  on 
these  waterways.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  railways  should  suffer 
financially  because  of  their  not  being  allowed  to  compete  with  the 
waterways  for  traffic  they  would  otherwise  secure ,  the  State  which 
fosters  the  waterways  also  guarantees  the  payment  of  interest  by 
the  railways— a  policy  that  would  not,  presumably,  be  adopted 
here. 

In  giving  his  conclusions  on  the  general  question  of  water 
transport  v.  rail  transport,  M.  Colson  says  : 

It  is  thus  certain  that  in  France,  as  in  almost  all  countries,  the  waterways 
are  a  means  of  transport  inferior  to  the  railways  established  in  regions 
accessible  to  inland  navigation,  and  that  the  support  of  the  State  alone 
permits  the  latter,  as  regards  the  bulk  of  commodities,  to  maintain  any 
competition  at  all. 

The  point  raised  by  M.  Colson  as  to  the  possible  cost  of  services 
supplementary  to  actual  water  transport  goes  to  the  very  root  of 
canal  transport  economics.  When  traffic  is  sent  from  one  point 
alongside  a  waterway  to  another  also  alongside,  the  cost  may  be 
substantially  less  than  when  point  of  despatch  and  destination  are 
both  at  such  distance  from  the  waterway  that  rail  or  road  transport 
— with  extra  handling  and  possible  deterioration — is  required  as 
well.  In  the  latter  case  the  following  operations  might  be 
necessary  :  (1)  Traffic  loaded  into  railway  wagon ;  (2)  taken  to 
waterway ;  (3)  unloaded  into  barge  ;  (4)  taken  in  barge  to  a  certain 
point  on  waterway ;  (5)  loaded  afresh  into  railway  wagon ;  (6) 
taken  in  railway  wagon  to  final  destination.  Inasmuch  as  every 
additional  handling  adds  to  the  expense,  the  question  might  well 
arise  whether  the  further  costs  thus  incurred  would  not  swallow 
up  any  saving  on  water  transport  as  against  rail  transport,  or 
whether  the  difference  left  might  not  be  so  slight  that,  allowing 
also  for  a  quicker  service  and  less  risk  of  deterioration  of  the 
commodity,  it  would  be  better  to  ignore  the  waterway  and  avoid 
three  separate  handlings  and  two  transfers  by  resorting  to  rail 
transport  for  the  entire  distance.  When  the  supplementary 
journeys  were  sEort  they  might,  of  course,  be  made  by  road  instead 
of  by  rail,  but  the  same  principle  would  still  apply.  In  the  result, 
therefore,  unless  the  waterway  suffices  in  itself  as  a  means  of 
transport  (and  not  always,  even  then),  it  is  found  to  be  less 
advantageous  than  the  railway  when  full  allowance  is  made  for 
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incidental  expenses  or  the  value  of  the  services  rendered  by  the 
railway  over  and  above  those  of  the  waterway. 

Even  when  there  is  no  considerable  distance  between  water- 
way and  destination  or  point  of  despatch,  rail  transport  may  still 
be  more  economical,  as  suggested  by  the  practical  experience 
of  Mr.  Carnegie,  who,  in  addressing  the  Pittsburg  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  1898,  said  : 

Such  has  been  the  progress  of  railway  development  that  if  we  had  a  canal 
to-day  from  Lake  Erie  through  the  Ohio  Valley  to  Beaver,  free  of  toll,  we 
could  not  afford  to  put  boats  on  it.  It  is  cheaper  to-day  to  transfer  the  ore 
to  50-ton  cars  and  bring  it  to  our  own  works  at  Pittsburg  over  the  railway 
than  it  would  be  to  bring  it  by  canal. 

Here,  I  presume,  the  factors  are,  not  alone  that  the  actual 
haulage  in  50-ton  car  load  lots  by  rail  is  itself  more  economical 
than  haulage  by  water,  and  not  alone  that  ore  can  be  more  readily 
unloaded  from  railway  trucks  than  raised  up  out  of  canal  boats, 
but  also  that  the  ore  could  be  taken  on  the  rails  to  the  particular 
sections  of  an  extensive  steel  works  where  it  would  be  required, 
whereas  the  canal  could  not  do  much  more  than  bring  it  to  the 
gates,  the  aforesaid  supplementary  services  then  being  rendered 
necessary.  It  is  also  quite  conceivable  that  the  managers  of  a 
great  steel  works  would  not,  in  the  interests  of  a  doubtful  saving 
on  freight  of  raw  materials,  run  the  risk  of  a  suspension  of  opera- 
tions owing  to  the  non-delivery  of  supplies  by  canal  on  account  of 
frost,  drought,  or  repairs  to  the  waterway ;  while  if  they  had  made 
contracts  on  the  basis  of  closely  calculated  costs  which  included 
cheap  water  transport  of  such  raw  materials,  the  calculations 
might  be  upset  by  the  payment  of  higher  rates  for  rail  transport, 
should  a  difference  in  favour  of  the  water  transport  actually 
exist. 

All  these  factors  must  needs  be  borne  in  mind  when  one  comes 
to  consider  whether  there  is  any  reasonable  possibility  of  carrying 
out  a  scheme  of  canal  revival  here  as  a  sound  business  proposition. 
The  Commissioners  estimate  that  the  cost  simply  of  '  improving ' 
the  four  main  routes  of  canals  with  which  they  propose  to  deal 
would  be  17,500,OOOL  ;  but  this  sum  does  not  include  cost  of 
purchasing  the  canals,  nor  is  account  taken  of  the  expenditure 
that  must  be  incurred  on  the  provision  of  additional  wharves, 
docks,  warehouses,  electric  or  other  traction,  electric  lighting,  and 
other  facilities  necessary  if  the  canals  are  really  to  compete  with 
the  railways.  Nor,  again,  is  allowance  made  for  such  items  as 
interest  during  construction  and  other  financial  charges,  and 
engineering,  legal,  and  parliamentary  expenses.  Hence  so 
competent  an  authority  on  this  point  as  the  Engineer  says  in 
regard  to  the  suggestion  that  the  scheme  would  be  more  likely  to 
cost  40  millions  than  simply  17J  : 
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It  seems  to  us  that  40  millions  is  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  actual  cost 
of  this  huge  scheme  when  the  whole  of  the  expenditure  suggested  ...  is 
allowed  for.  This  is  but  one  item  of  the  scheme  the  country  is  recommended 
to  adopt — the  first  instalment  of  a  general  system  of  State-subsidised  and 
State-controlled  transit  in  competition  with  the  railways  of  the  country. 
What  the  cost  would  be  when  the  northern  and  other  canals  were  swept  into 
the  net  of  the  State  it  is  beyond  us  to  say  ;  but  if  the  other  principal  water- 
ways are  ever  dealt  with  on  a  scale  similar  to  '  The  Cross '  an  expenditure  of 
100  millions  may  be  reached  without  difficulty. 

The  fact  must  here  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  physical  condi- 
tions of  Great  Britain  are  far  less  favourable  to  artificial  water- 
ways than  is  the  case  with  the  level  surfaces  of  Holland ,  Belgium , 
Germany,  and  France.  Many  of  our  canals  were  originally 
marvels  of  engineering  skill ,  and ,  from  a  purely  sentimental  point 
of  view,  one  may  well  lament  the  fate  that  has  befallen  them. 
They  climbed  slopes  of  up  to  400  or  500  feet,  necessitating  such 
flights  of  locks  as  30  in  three  miles  at  Tardebigge,  between  Bir- 
mingham and  the  Severn,  and  29  locks  in  two  and  a-half  miles 
at  Devizes  (a  boat  requiring  three  hours  to  accomplish  the  latter 
passage) ;  they  crossed  valleys  by  such  aqueducts  as  the  one  at 
Pontcysyllte ,  where  the  canal  is  taken  across  the  valley  of  the 
Eiver  Dee  in  a  cast-iron  'trough  1 ,007  feet  long  ;  they  went  through 
deep  cuttings,  as  with  the  Shropshire  Union  at  Chester,  where 
the  bed  of  the  canal  has  in  one  part  been  excavated  in  solid  rock ; 
and  they  necessitated  the  construction  of  so  many  tunnels  that 
of  these,  cut  for  canal  use,  there  are  in  England  and  Wales  no 
fewer  than  forty-five,  each  over  100  yards  in  length,  included  in 
this  number  being  twelve  the  length  of  which  ranges  from 
2,000  yards  to  5,456  yards. 

There  is,  also,  the  question  of  water  supply.  It  is  open  to 
serious  doubt  whether,  especially  in  view  of  increasing  require- 
ments in  other  directions,  there  would  be  sufficient  water  available 
for  canals  substantially  increased  in  their  dimensions.  The  Bir- 
mingham Canal  Navigations,  which  still  serve  useful  local 
purposes ,  are  situated  at  altitudes  ranging  from  209  feet  to  511  feet 
above  sea  level ,  and  are  supplied ,  in  part ,  with  water  pumped  from 
the  bottom  of  coal  pits  in  the  Black  Country.  Mr.  Jebb,  the 
Engineer,  showed  in  his  evidence  that  the  London  and  North 
Western  Railway  Company,  who  control  the  navigations,  have 
spent  over  60,OOOZ.  on  new  pumping  machinery  to  keep  up  the 
water  supply  even  for  the  present  narrow  canals. 

The  Birmingham  Canal  Navigations  are  the  very  keystone,  as 
it  were,  of  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  Commissioners.  If  their 
improvement  should  be  impracticable,  then  that  of  the  four  main 
routes  radiating  from  them  will  have  to  be  abandoned. 
Yet  this  is  how  the  situation  is  described  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Inglis, 
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President  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  in  his  independent 
report  : 

In  addition  to  occupying  so  elevated  a  position,  the  Birmingham  Canal 
Navigations  pass  through  a  very  large  mining  district  where  it  is  extremely 
difficult  and  a  matter  of  great  expense  to  preserve  a  waterway  at  all,  owing 
to  the  subsidences  due  to  the  workings  in  a  large  number  of  collieries.  In 
some  cases  the  ground  has  sunk  to  such  an  extent  that  the  canal,  formerly  on 
a  level  with  it,  has  now  to  be  carried  on  an  embankment  many  feet  in  height, 
and  the  difference  in  levels  continues  to  increase.  Mr.  Jebb  instances  a  case 
where,  instead  of  the  canal  remaining  in  the  cutting,  it  is  to-day  on  an 
embankment  from  25  to  30  feet  high.  He  has  further  told  how  the  stopping 
of  leakages  and  the  repairs  and  improvements  in  general  have,  in  the 
aggregate,  cost  *  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds,'  and  he  has  expressed  the 
view  that '  had  it  not  been  for  the  purse  of  the  North- Western,  these  improve- 
ments could  not  have  been  made,  and  many  of  the  branch  canals  would  have 
had  to  be  closed.'  .  .  . 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  barrier  of  all  to  any  project  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Birmingham  navigations  would  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  canals  are  lined 
by  works  and  factories  of  almost  every  description.  These  works  have  been 
added  to  from  time  to  time,  and  now  form  an  almost  continuous  line  for 
many  miles  between  Birmingham,  "Wolverhampton,  and  other  places.  Inas- 
much as  any  enlargement  of  the  canal  would  involve  the  demolition  and 
rebuilding  of  many  of  these  works,  and  the  absorption  of  valuable  land,  the 
cost  of  improvement  would  be  altogether  prohibitive. 

Adding  to  the  cost  of  '  improving  '  canals  such  as  these  the 
further  cost  of  purchasing  them  and  the  provision  of  accessories, 
the  grand  total  does,  indeed,  seem  to  attain  to  almost  incalculable 
proportions,  and  the  Engineer  may  well  speak  of  even  40  millions 
sterling  as  'a  conservative  estimate.' 

We  come,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  question  as  to  the  amount 
of  traffic  the  waterways  would  be  likely  to  get  after  the  expendi- 
ture on  them  of  an  obviously  prodigious  sum,  whatever  the  precise 
number  of  millions  to  which  this  would  eventually  attain. 

Even  if  the  cost  of  acquiring  the  canals  for  the  present  scheme 
were  thrown  on  the  taxpayer  (as  proposed),  leaving  the  canal 
traffic  to  cover  cost  of  operation,  interest  on  improvements,  &c.,  it 
is  estimated  that,  when  the  whole  work  had  been  completed, 
1,098,0001.  a  year  would  be  wanted  to  meet  outgoings,  while  the 
gross  revenue  in  1905  from  the  traffic  on  the  main  route  canals  in 
question  was  about  568,OOOL  In  any  case,  therefore,  there  would 
have  to  be  a  substantial  increase  in  traffic,  and  such  increase  would 
require  to  be  exceptionally  large,  inasmuch  as  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  Commissioners  propose  to  spend  at  least  17 \  millions 
on  improvements  alone,  they  deem  it  expedient  that  the  canal 
charges  shall  be  reduced  by  25  or  even  50  per  cent,  in  order  that 
traders  shall  have  a  greater  inducement  to  consign  by  water 
instead  of  by  rail ;  although  one  might  suggest  that  if  all  these 
millions  are  to  be  spent  on  canal  improvements,  and  if  (apart  from 
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purchase  money)  the  canals  are  to  be  self-supporting,  more  excuse 
could  be  found  for  raising  the  tolls  than  for  reducing  them. 

There  is  good  reason  for  doubting  whether  the  physical 
capacity  of  the  improved  canals  would  be  equal  to  accommodating 
—even  if  it  could  be  got— the  enormously  increased  amount  of 
traffic  which,  in  these  circumstances,  would  be  required  to  cover 
expenses.  But,  apart  from  this  by  no  means  unimportant  matter 
of  detail,  is  there  any  reason  for  assuming  that  traffic  would  be 
obtainable  on  so  large  a  scale  ? 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  estimates  on  this  point  given  by 
the  Commissioners  are  in  no  way  complete  or  satisfactory.  It  is 
admitted  in  the  Majority  Eeport  that  the  replies  of  witnesses  who 
simply  expressed  their  belief  that  the  traffic  on  the  improved 
canals  '  would  be  largely  increased  '  were  '  for  the  most  part  of  a 
vague  and  general  character  ' ;  while  even  in  regard  to  the  definite 
questions  sent  to  manufacturers,  mineowners,  and  other  traders 
on  the  line  of  each  main  route  the  Majority  Keport  observes  :  '  It 
cannot  be  said  that  these  inquiries  elicited  very  numerous  or  exact 
assurances  of  traffic.'  So  the  Commissioners  think  it  expedient 
to  base  expectations  of  future  traffic  '  not  upon  any  promises  which 
may  be  made,  but  upon  the  intrinsic  probabilities  of  the  case  ' ; 
and  they  mainly  anticipate,  as  the  result  of  their  scheme,  a  large 
increase  in  the  coal  traffic,  especially  to  London.  It  is  desirable, 
therefore,  to  inquire  what  are  the  actual  prospects  of  this  anticipa- 
tion being  realised. 

The  report  shows  thaj  the  total  quantity  of  coal  brought  to 
London  in  1905  was  129,187,022  tons,  namely,  rail-borne, 
64,658,219  tons,  or  50.1  per  cent,  of  the  total;  sea-borne, 
64,399,184  tons,  or  49.8  per  cent. ;  and  canal-borne,  129,619  tons, 
or  0.1000  per  cent,  of  the  total.  One  may  assume  that  any 
improvement  of  the  canals  would  not  materially  affect  the 
quantities  of  sea-borne  coal,  and  that  such  competition  as  might 
be  created  would  be  rather  with  the  railways.  We  may  also  take 
it  for  granted  that,  in  the  case  of  factories  or  works  situated  imme- 
diately alongside  the  banks  either  of  the  canals  or  of  the  Thames, 
more  coal  would,  indeed,  be  brought  by  the  waterways  in  question. 

But  when  one  comes  to  deal  with  the  general  supplies  of  coal 
for  London,  and  especially  with  those  required  for  domestic 
purposes  in  London  suburbs,  the  prospect  of  the  widened  canals 
getting  much  of  the  64J  millions  tons  now  carried  by  the  railways 
is  extremely  small. 

Here  the  material  factor  in  the  case  is  that  question  of  the  cost , 
or  the  commercial  value,  of  services  supplementary  to  actual  canal 
transport  which,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  has  been  so  effec- 
tively raised  by  M.  Colson. 

Speaking  generally,  and  as  shown  by  the  map  facing  page  147 
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of  the  report,  the  main  canal  routes  proposed  to  be  improved  would 
in  very  few  instances  adjoin  or  even  be  in  close  proximity  to  the 
coal  pits  in  the  colliery  districts  it  is  assumed  they  would  serve. 
The  coal  could  not,  therefore,  be  shot  direct  into  canal  barges  when 
it  had  been  drawn  up  out  of  the  mine,  and  it  would  first  have  to 
be  taken  by  road  or  rail,  perhaps  several  miles,  to  the  canal,  and 
there  thrown  into  the  barges.  To  begin  with,  therefore,  there 
would  be  the  cost  of  this  extra  transport  between  pit  and  canal, 
and  there  would  also  be  a  deterioration  in  the  value  of  the  coal 
through  extra  breakage,  alike  because  of  the  additional  handling 
and  because  of  the  carrying  of  100  tons  in  bulk  in  a  single  boat. 

Then  the  canal  terminus  in  London  would  be  either  the 
Thames  at  Brentford  or  the  Eegent's  Canal  at  Limehouse.  But 
the  coal  would  be  wanted  less  at  those  two  places  than  at  Wimble- 
don, at  Brixton,  at  Bromley,  or  at  some  other  of  London's  many 
suburbs,  six,  eight,  or,  it  might  be,  even  more  miles  away.  So 
the  coal  would  have  to  be  either  transferred  from  the  canal  barge 
to  railway  trucks  or  put  in  sacks  on  a  coal  lorry  for  conveyance  by 
road  to  its  actual  destination,  with  the  result  that  there  would  be 
more  deterioration  in  quality,  and  also  more  outlay.  In  regard, 
again,  to  the  latter  item,  one  must  remember  that  it  is  less  con- 
venient, and  therefore  more  expensive,  to  raise  coal  from  a  canal 
barge  than  to  shovel  it  from  a  railway  truck  into  a  cart  or  sacks 
on  the  same  level. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  coal  is  transported  by  rail  instead  of 
by  canal,  the  trucks  go  along  the  coll^ry  sidings  right  under  the 
screens  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  and  the  coal,  as  raised,  falls  direct 
into  them.  Thence  the  trucks  can  go  by  rail  to  any  part  of  the 
country,  and,  if  the  coal  should  be  wanted  in  a  large  works,  the 
trucks  will  probably  be  taken  on  rails  laid  there  for  the  purpose 
not  only  to  the  particular  department  but  to  the  very  furnace 
where  the  coal  is  wanted.  In  most  cases  this  would  be  impossible 
with  canal  transport.  Should  the  coal  be  required  for  domestic 
consumption  in  London,  the  trucks  may  first  go  to  some  coal 
sidings  outside  London,  where  they  will  await  orders  from  the 
coal  merchant.  When  they  are  sent  forward  to  the  particular 
part  of  London  where  the  coal  is  to  be  disposed  of,  four  days  will 
be  allowed  for  unloading  before  any  siding  rent  is  charged.  In 
addition  to  giving  these  facilities,  the  railway  companies  have 
provided  no  fewer  than  150  coal  depots  at  different  stations  in  or 
around  London  where  coal  dealers  can  keep  their  supplies,  so 
that  in  few  instances  would  the  actual  cartage  by  road  from  one 
of  these  depots  to  the  house  of  a  coal-dealer's  customer  be  for  a 
greater  distance  than  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  coal 
merchants,  also,  are  saved  the  expense  of  setting  up  depots  of  their 
own,  and  they  are  able  to  carry  on  their  business  in  the  most 
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diminutive  offices  near  railway  station  entrances.  Thanks,  again, 
to  these  rail  transport  arrangements,  the  handling  and  the  con- 
sequent deterioration  of  the  coal  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  and 
a  further  saving  is  effected. 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  we  add  to  the  cost  of  the  canal  transport 
of  coal  the  actual  amount  of  all  the  supplementary  charges  and 
expenses,  and  allow  also  for  the  loss  on  breakage  due  to  the  extra 
handling ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  allow  in  the  railway  charges 
for  the  actual  commercial  value  of  the  various  services  rendered  or 
facilities  offered  by  the  railway  apart  from  mere  haulage,  then  it 
is  obvious  that  any  saving  in  water  transport  over  rail  transport 
for  a  given  distance  may  disappear  altogether,  without  taking 
count  of  the  greater  convenience  the  railway  affords. 

Nor  does  the  popular  allegation  that  the  canals  suffered 
decadence  because  fhe  railway  companies  acquired  important 
links  in  them  and  '  strangled  '  the  traffic  (a  view  in  which  the 
Commissioners  themselves  express  their  disbelief)  hold  good  in  the 
case  of  coal — the  commodity  regarded  as  the  most  eligible  of  all  for 
water  transport.  There  are  already  independent  canals,  in  no  way 
controlled  by  the  railway  companies,  between  the  Warwickshire, 
Derbyshire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Leicestershire  coalfields  and 
London,  and  yet,  as  I  have  shown — and  for  the  reasons  I  have 
g'iven — the  proportion  of  canal -borne  coal  is  insignificant  compared 
with  the  amount  of  rail-borne  coal. 

Passing  on  from  this  question  as  to  comparative  cost  of  the 
two  modes  of  transport,  I  come  to  the  further  fact  that  the  truck- 
load  is  a  far  better  unit  for  the  average  coal  merchant  than  the 
100-ton  barge-load,  the  evidence  given  before  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion by  Sir  Frederick  Harrison,  late  General  Manager  of  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway,  showing  that  over  80  per 
cent,  of  the  consignments  of  coal  carried  by  that  company  consist 
of  less  than  twenty  tons  each.  The  trader  who  receives  truck- 
loads  of  eight  or  ten  tons  each  is  also  able  to  deal  in  a  greater 
variety  of  coals,  and  suit  better  the  requirements  of  his  patrons, 
than  if  he  had  to  take  barge-loads  of  thirty  or  even  100  tons  of 
particular  qualities. 

As  to  coal  sent  to  the  ports  for  bunkering  purposes,  or  for 
shipment,  there  may  be  miles  of  sidings  at  those  ports  occupied 
b'y  full  trucks  awaiting  orders,  and  representing  a  tonnage  of  coal 
that  could  not  be  kept  in  canal  barges  at  the  port  without  causing 
serious  inconvenience  to  shipping.  It  is  also  found  far  simpler 
to  raise  a  loaded  coal  truck  by  means  of  a  powerful  lift  and  tip  the 
contents  direct  into  the  hold  of  a  vessel,  than  to  raise  coal  out  of 
a  canal  barge  on  the  levelof  the  water.  Costs  of  transport  are, 
in  fact,  materially  influenced  by  such  details  of  operation  as  these. 
Finally,  we  have  the  consideration  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
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coal  traffic  in  this  country  is  conveyed  in  wagons  belonging,  not 
to  railway  companies,  but  to  the  traders  themselves — a  condition 
to  which  no  Continental  country  offers  any  analogy.  There  is, 
even  in  Great  Britain,  an  '  Association  of  Private  Owners  of  Kail- 
way  Stock/  and  in  giving  evidence  in  the  case  of  Spillers  and 
Bakers,  Ltd.  v.  Great  Western  Eailway,  as  reported  in  the  Rail- 
way Gazette  of  the  23rd  July,  1909,  the  deputy  chairman  of  this 
association,  Mr.  G.  C.  Locket,  said  '  he  estimated  the  number  of 
privately  owned  railway  vehicles  at  between  500,000  and  600,000, 
the  large  majority  of  which  were  coal  wagons.  Allowing  for 
depreciation,  their  present  capital  value  would  be  about 
15,000,0002.  or  20,000,OOOZ.'  The  original  cost  of  these  privately 
owned  railway  wagons  has  been  put  as  high  as  52,000,OOOL  In 
number  they  approximate  to  that  of  the  railway  companies' 
wagons  of  all  descriptions,  the  total  of  the  latter,  as  shown  by 
the  Kailway  Eeturns  for  1908,  being  745,838.  Is  it  likely  that, 
in  the  interests  of  a  purely  chimerical  saving  on  canal  transport 
over  rail  transport,  these  private  owners  of  railway  wagons  would 
be  willing  to  scrap-heap  over  15,000,000/.  worth  of  property,  and 
then  go  to  the  expense  of  providing  themselves  with  canal  barges 
of  a  size  that  would  not  suit  their  particular  requirements  ? 

It  would  seem,  from  all  these  circumstances,  that  there  is  very 
little  prospect  indeed  of  the  improved  waterways  securing  such 
an  increase  in  coal  traffic  as  would  contribute  in  any  material 
degree  to  covering  working  expenses  and  interest  on  the  very 
heavy  outlay  on  improvement.  In  fact,  no  less  an  authority  on 
this  point  than  the  Colliery  Guardian  says  in  regard  to  the  scheme 
that  '  to  regard  coal  as  the  probable  mainstay  of  remunerative 
traffic  for  canals  is  to  rely  upon  a  factor  of  very  great  uncertainty.' 

The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  scheme  would  confer 
any  material  advantage,  proportionate  to  its  cost,  on  the  traders 
of  the  country  as  a  whole  has  already  been  answered  by  the  con- 
siderations offered  respecting  costs  of  rail  transport  or  road  cartage 
supplementary  to  canal  transport.  The  fact  is  beyond  dispute 
that  the  only  traders  who  would  stand  to  gain  directly  from  the 
improved  waterways  would  be  those  located  alongside  them. 
These  individuals  would,  in  effect,  be  subsidised  by  the  rest  of  the 
community  in  order  that  they  could  be  supplied  with  transport 
at  less  than  cost  price. 

I  come  now  to  the  question  of  State  policy ;  and  here  we  have 
to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  that  for  the  State  to  take  action  at 
all  in  the  matter  of  providing  transport  would  be  at  least  a  new 
departure.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  established  practice  has 
been  for  the  Government  of  the  day  to  leave  transport  to  private 
enterprise  in  the  successive  periods  of  (1)  packhorses,  (2)  carriers' 
long-distance  road  wagons,  (3)  stage  coaches,  (4)  "canals,  and  (5) 
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railways.  Each  advance  thus  made  in  the  development  of 
transport  rendered  the  earlier  conditions  more  or  less  obsolete ; 
but  when  the  canals  arrived  no  one,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  suggested 
that  the  particular  forms  of  carriage  they  were  supplanting  should 
be  subsidised  by  the  State  because,  although  economically  inferior, 
they  might  still  be  useful  and  were  at  least  picturesque.  It  was 
a  case  then  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  not  of  State-aid  for 
the  survival  of  the  unfit.  Even  when  the  railways  came  on  the 
scene,  to  supplant  in  turn  the  canals  under  like  economic  condi- 
tions, the  provision  of  the  enormous  amount  of  capital  that  had 
to  be  expended  before  the  country  was  furnished  with  a  complete 
net- work  of  iron  roads  was  left  to  private  investors,  although 
there  is  scarcely  another  country  in  the  world — if  there  be  one  at 
all — where  the  Government  has  not  either  itself  built  the  railways 
or  given  aid  in  some  shape  or  form  to  private  companies  under- 
taking so  costly  a  work. 

Yet  now  that  the  railways  have  proved  that  they  are  as 
superior  to  the  canals— from  the  point  of  view  both  of  transport 
and  of  adaptability  to  the  general  trading  conditions  of  to-day — 
as  the  canals  themselves  were  to  the  road  wagon  and  the  pack- 
horse,  it  is  asked  that  the  resources  of  the  State  shall  be  employed 
to  rehabilitate  a  mode  of  transport  which  the  operation  of 
economic  laws  has  caused  to  fall  into  a  condition  more  or  less  of 
decrepitude.  In  other  words,  it  is  proposed  that  the  State,  after 
having  left  private  investors  to  carry  out  a  great  undertaking  at 
their  own  risk  and  expense,  should  now  directly  intervene  in  the 
domain  of  private  enterprise,  not  to  deal  with  the  transport 
question  as  a  whole,  but  to  build  up  afresh  a  particular  branch 
thereof  which  is  inferior  to  the  other  and  has  declined  accord- 
ingly. 

The  injustice  to  the  railway  interests  that  would  be  involved 
in  this  new  departure  is  sufficiently  obvious  and  need  not  here  be 
dwelt  on.  A  question  of  more  general  concern  is  whether  any 
great  public  advantage  would  follow  from  the  expenditure  of  an 
undefined  number  of  millions  sterling  on  the  scheme  proposed 
by  the  Commissioners,  since  in  this  case  even  railway  interests 
might  be  expected  to  suffer,  as  others  have  had  to  do  before  them. 
Admitting  that  traders  in  the  Midlands  might  gain,  would  it  be 
fair  that  other  traders,  and  possible  competitors  of  theirs,  in 
Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Kent,  Cornwall,  and 
other  counties  should  pay  increased  taxation  for  the  State  purchase 
and  State  improvement  of  canals  never  likely  to  yield  a  profit,  and 
of  which  these  other  traders  would  themselves  never  be  able  to 
make  any  use?  Would  it  be  just  and  reasonable  and  in  accord- 
ance with  sourid  policy  that  a  State  which  has  taken  special  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  railway  companies  from  showing  '  undue  pre- 
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ference,'  and  from  granting  '  discrimination  '  to  one  set  of  traders 
over  another,  should  itself  involve  the  whole  body  of  traders  in  the 
risk  of  increased  taxation  in  order  that  the  goods  of  Midland 
manufacturers  could  be  transported  on  certain  selected  waterways 
at  unremunerative  rates?  What,  again,  would  the  non-benefiting 
traders  say  if,  after  paying  the  increased  taxes  and  meeting  as  best 
they  could  the  competition  of  their  State-aided  rivals,  the  railway 
companies  to  whom  they  applied  for  concessions  or  increased 
facilities,  to  be  granted  to  themselves,  were  to  reply  : 

The  canals  which  have  been  improved  at  the  public  expense  have 
abstracted  so  much  of  our  traffic,  have  so  far  diminished  our  revenue,  and 
have  made  investors  so  afraid  to  put  more  money  into  railways,  because  of 
the  possible  action  of  the  State,  that  we  cannot  make  you  any  further  con- 
cessions, grant  you  any  increased  facilities,  or  carry  out  any  new  develop- 
ments involving  a  material  expenditure  of  capital. 

So,  in  effect,  a  scheme  which  Engineering,  in  its  issue  of  the 
31st  December,  1909,  speaks  of  as  '  no  sound  solution  of  this 
economic  problem  of  internal  transport  '  and  *  an  expensive  make- 
shift, of  chimerical  benefit  to  the  community,'  seems  to  me  to  be 
as  much  open  to  criticism  from  the  point  of  view  of  State  policy 
as  it  undoubtedly  is  from  that  of  practical  economics,  and  one 
is  left  to  wonder  why  it  should  have  been  brought  forward  at  all. 

Mr.  Inglis,  in  his  independent  report,  is  not  afraid  to  hint 
at  political  motives,  influencing,  however,  the  general  movement 
rather  than  the  Commissioners  personally. 

Whatever  may  be  the  precise  motives  of  the  politicians,  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  the  majority  of  the  traders  who  are  support- 
ing the  canal  resuscitation  movement  are  doing  so  not  because 
they  themselves  desire  or  would  be  willing  to  adopt  the  slower 
and  less  convenient  system  of  transport,  but  simply  because  they 
entertain  the  delusion  that  if  the  Government  can  be  induced 
to  adopt  a  scheme  for  reviving  the  canals,  no  matter  at  what  cost 
to  the  taxpayers,  the  railway  companies  will  be  coerced  into 
reducing  their  rates,  whether  they  can  afford  to  do  so  or  not. 

Should  the  suggestion  here  made  be  warranted,  then  the  whole 
movement  must  be  regarded  with  still  greater  mistrust ;  and  one 
might  put  it  to  the  traders,  as  business  men,  whether,  if  the  State 
is  disposed  to  render  any  assistance  at  all  in  cheapening  transport , 
with  the  idea  of  promoting  the  general  industrial  and  commercial 
welfare,  it  would  not  be  much  cheaper,  and  likely  to  be  much  more 
effective,  if  the  Government,  instead  of  risking  40  millions,  or 
even  17 J  millions,  on  canals  which  are  either  hopelessly  antiquated 
or  already  serving  as  useful  a  purpose  as  can  reasonably  be 
expected  of  them,  should  relieve  the  railway  companies  of,  say, 
their  present  burden  of  4J  millions  of  rates  and  taxes,  and  so 
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increase  still  further  their  power  to  serve  the  interests  of  every 
section  of  the  country  and  of  every  class  of  traders. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that,  apart  from  political 
motives,  or  purely  selfish  motives,  there  is  an  honest  conviction 
entertained  by  many  persons  that  water  transport  ought  to  be 
revived  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  could  be  revived  with  success, 
because  so  much  activity  has  been  shown  in  this  direction  on  the 
Continent.  The  Commissioners  seem  to  have  been  especially  im- 
pressed by  the  Continental  example ,  which  may  indeed  appear  to 
some  readers  of  their  report  to  afford  the  strongest  of  all  the  other- 
wise weak  arguments  advanced  in  support  of  the  majority  scheme. 
I  propose,  therefore,  to  supplement  what  I  have  already  said  by  a 
few  remarks  concerning  Continental  water-transport  conditions. 

Germany,  the  country  to  whose  enterprise  and  substantial 
expenditure  in  regard  to  water  transport  leaders  of  the  movement 
here  are  never  tired  of  pointing,  possesses  great  natural  water- 
ways with  which  we  Have  nothing  to  compare ;  and  these  have  had 
two  special  periods  of  development.  The  first  was  in  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century ,  when  the  tolls  formerly  levied  (to 
such  an  extent  that  between  Hamburg  and  Magdeburg  travellers 
and  merchandise  paid  toll  fourteen  times,  and  between  Bamberg, 
in  Bavaria,  and  Mayence  thirty-three  times)  were  abolished.  The 
second  occurred  in  the  period  1875-1905, when,  as  told  by  Prof.  Dr. 
Walther  Lotz  in  Verkehrentwicklung  in  Deutschland,  1800-1900, 
there  was  a  water-revival  movement,  the  warmest  supporters  of 
which  were  those  who  had  become  dissatisfied  with  the  results 
of  the  nationalisation  of  the  railways,  whether  because  of  the 
development  by  the  State  of  too  eager  a  desire  to  realise  from 
railway  operation  substantial  surpluses  for  revenue  purposes,  or 
because  of  the  undue  use  of  the  railways  in  furtherance  of  the 
protective  policy  of  the  country. 

In  this  second  stage  the  improvement  of  the  great  natural 
waterways  was  first  taken  in  hand,  the  canals,  of  which  so  much 
has  been  heard,  being  chiefly  built  (under  the  most  favourable 
conditions  in  regard  to  flat  surfaces,  straight  lines,  and  ample 
water-supply)  to  link  up  the  rivers  one  with  another.  The  chief 
exception  to  this  rule  has  been  the  Dortmund-Ems  canal,  designed 
to  divert  to  a  German  port  Westphalian  export  traffic  mainly  (and 
still !)  seeking  an  outlet  to  the  sea  via  the  Rhine,  by  way  of  the 
foreign  ports  of  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. 

The  fundamental  importance  of  great  rivers  in  the  German 
waterway  system  is  incontestable.  Mr.  W.  H.  Lindley  shows 
in  his  '  Foreign  Inquiry  '  report  to  the  Koyal  Commission  that 
navigable  free  rivers  constitute  one-third  of  the  total  length  of 
the  German  waterways,  and  that  the  Ehine  and  the  Elbe  alone 
carry  two-thirds  of  the  water-borne  traffic.  But  this  is  not  all. 
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Diisseldorf  and  Cologne  are,  practically,  as  much  seaports  as  if 
they  were  on  the  North  Sea  itself.  In  the  case  of  Cologne — 
situate  165  miles  inland — there  are  direct  services  of  steamboats 
to  and  from  London,  and  also  to  and  from  St.  Petersburg  and 
Baltic  and  North  Sea  ports  generally,  the  through  journeys  being 
made  without  transhipment  of  cargo.  I  am  indebted  to  the 
courtesy  of  the  British  Consul-General  at  Frankfort  for  the 
information  that  the  average  tonnage  of  the  Cologne-London 
steamers  is  800  tons,  and  that  of  the  Cologne- St.  Petersburg 
steamers  1,770  tons.  Then,  again,  with  transhipment  at  Cologne 
or  elsewhere,  cargo  can  be  taken  on  the  Ehine  as  far  as  Strasburg, 
a  distance  of  300  miles  from  the  coast,  if  not  to  points  beyond. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  make  the  Ehine  navigable  to  Bale,  and 
then  on  to  the  Lake  of  Constance.  The  Elbe,  I  believe,  can  be 
navigated  for  a  length  of  400  miles. 

That  cargoes  of,  say,  800  or  1,000  tons  of  grain  are  taken  on 
the  Rhine  on  such  long  hauls  as  the  one  from  Rotterdam  to 
Mannheim  at  a  substantially  cheaper  rate  than  rail  transport  of 
the  same  quantity  between  the  same  points  would  cost  is  un- 
deniable. But  such  transport  by  river  as  this  is  wholly  different 
from  ordinary  canal  transport,  and  is,  also,  no  more  possible  here 
than  is  the  reproduction  in  Great  Britain  of  Germany's  natural 
waterways. 

Dealing  with  the  question  of  commercially  profitable  boats  on 
waterways,  Professor  Lotz  says  that  one  conclusion  which  has 
become  apparent  since  1870  is  that  '  a  canal  on  which  only  small 
boats  drawn  by  horses  can  be  moved  can  compete  with  railways 
only  under  very  exceptional  conditions,'  though  he  adds  that 
canals  on  which  boats  of  450  to  600  tons  can  be  employed  do  not 
fall  under  this  unfavourable  criticism.  The  largest  boat  on  the 
Rhine  at  the  time  he  wrote  (1905)  was  2,600  tons. 

How  these  German  conditions  contrast  with  our  own  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission, 
on  most  of  our  English  waterways,  including  all  the  narrow 
canals,  only  boats  holding  from  20  to  30  tons  can  now  be  used, 
while  the  Majority  Report  does  not  go  beyond  a  recommendation 
that  the  canals  forming  '  The  Cross  '  (as  distinct  from  the  river 
sections)  should  be  adapted  to  100-ton  boats.  Continental  expe- 
riences offer  no  guidance  as  to  the  operation  of  boats  of  these 
dimensions. 

Am  I  not  warranted,  in  face  of  all  these  facts,  in  saying  that 
both  from  the  geographical  and  the  economic  standpoint  there 
is  no  fair  basis  for  comparison  as  between  England  and  Germany  ? 
Then,  as  regards  State  policy  in  the  latter  country,  the  need 
for  improved  waterways  in  Germany  has  been  due,  in  part,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  Prussian  Government  to  carry  out  such  extensions , 
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widenings,  and  improvements  as  would  have  enabled  the  State 
railways  to  provide  for  the  rapidly  increasing  traffic  following  on 
Germany's  commercial  expansion,  but  would  also  have  seriously 
interfered,  by  reason  of  the  heavy  expenditure,  with  the  all- 
important  contributions  to  the  Treasury  from  railway  operation. 
To-day  there  is  proceeding  in  Prussia  a  dual  development  of 
State  policy.  On  the  one  hand  the  Government  are  willing  to  see 
such  extension  or  betterment  of  the  waterway  system  as  might 
render  unnecessary  the  huge  outlay  on  the  railways  that  would 
now  be  necessary  in  order  to  make  them  equal  to  present  and 
prospective  requirements.  On  the  other  hand  they  want  to  keep 
such  control  over  the  waterway  traffic,  especially  by  means  of  tolls, 
that  the  rivers  and  canals  will  not  compete  unduly  with  the  State 
railways  as  an  important  source  of  State  revenue. 

Meanwhile  there  is  also  to  be  found  in  Germany  an  active 
party  which  opposes  any  further  great  expenditure  on  waterways 
on  such  grounds  as  the  following  :  That  injury  is  being  done  to 
German  agriculturists  by  the  facilities  given  for  the  import  of 
grain  in  barge-loads  of  such  quantities  as  the  foreigner  alone  can 
make  up ;  that  the  low  water-freights  available  in  these  circum- 
stances are  nullifying  the  effect  of  protective  railway  rates ;  that 
poor  districts  not  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  waterways  are 
being  taxed  in  order  that  rich  districts  which  can  use  them  may 
become  richer  still ;  that,  owing  to  the  fostering  of  the  waterways, 
there  is  in  Westphalia  and  the  Ehineland  district  a  great  con- 
gestion of  industries  and  population  which,  had  there  been  a  more 
wisely  planned  and  better  operated  railway  system,  would  have 
been  more  distributed  through  other  parts  of  Germany  now  suffer- 
ing, as  the  result  of  these  conditions,  from  arrested  development ; 
and  that  even  to-day  it  would  be  wiser,  and  more  in  accordance 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  to  spend  less  money  on 
canals,  which  are  already  showing  signs  of  having  outlived  their 
usefulness  (as  distinct  from  the  great  natural  waterways,  whose 
utility  as,  in  effect,  estuaries  of  the  ocean  will  always  remain),  and 
to  spend  more  on  the  improvement  of  the  railways,  especially  as 
regards  the  construction  of  additional  lines  and  the  provision 
of  more  powerful  locomotives  and  larger  freight-cars,  on  the 
American  model. 

In  France  there  is  an  anti-waterway  party  which  contends 
that  water  transport  is  only  kept  up  at  all  in  that  country  because 
it  is  specially  fostered  by  the  State  at  the  cost  of  the  taxpayer,  the 
railways  being  hindered  from  carrying  on  any  real  and  effective 
competition  with  it ;  while  in  France  also  the  cry  is  raised  that 
money  spent  on  improved  rail  transport  would  produce  better 
results  than  a  like  expenditure  on  waterways.  This  view  is 
well  expressed  in  a  report  on  '  Recent  Improvements  in  French 
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Waterways  and  their  Kesults,'  by  Mr.  O'Beirne  [Cd.  1636] ,  who, 
after  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  general  position ,  proceeds  : 

We  see,  then,  that  where  the  State  has  created  canals  to  compete  with 
the  railroads,  it  would  actually  have  been  cheaper,  and  also  more  advan- 
tageous, to  build  entirely  new  competing  railway  lines. 

This  also  is  the  view  of  M.  Colson,  who  says  in  his  '  Cours 
d'Economie  Politique  '  (page  328)  : 

Under  all  possible  calculations,  the  same  amount  spent  on  railway  works 
would  render  more  service  than  if  it  were  devoted  to  the  interesting  works 
of  navigation. 

Concerning  Belgium  (where,  again,  the  geographical  and 
economic  conditions  affecting  waterways  are  as  unlike  our  own  as 
are  those  of  Germany  and  France)  I  will  now  only  say  that  the 
Government,  who  control  both  railways  and  waterways,  ensure 
to  the  latter  a  greater  apparent  success  by  not  allowing  the  former 
really  to  compete  with  them  ;  while  there  is  a  strong  feeling  among 
some  of  the  leading  business  men  in  the  country — and  especially 
in  the  body  known  as  the  Superior  Committee  of  Industry — that 
it  would  be  folly  to  expend  (as  is  proposed)  further  considerable 
sums  on  the  waterways  when,  in  their  opinion,  far  better  results 
could  be  obtained  from  improvements  in  the  operation  of  the  State 
railways,  the  wasteful  and  inefficient  management  of  which,  they 
say,  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

While ,  therefore ,  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  Majority 
Eeport  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  is  that  the  particular  scheme 
of  canal  revival  proposed  therein  is  both  impracticable  from  an 
economic  standpoint  and  inexpedient  from  the  point  of  view  of 
State  policy,  the  lesson  taught  by  Continental  conditions  is  that 
they  are  fundamentally  different  from  British  conditions ;  that 
where  the  canals  (as  distinct  from  the  great  rivers)  have  seemed 
still  to  hold  their  own,  in  the  countries  mentioned,  it  has  been  due 
in  a  material  degree  to  State  aid  and  an  artificial  restriction  of  rail 
competition ;  and  that  while  there  certainly  is  an  inclination  in 
some  quarters  to  spend  more  public  money  on  canals,  there  is  also 
a  growing  tendency  to  protest  against  further  outlay  on  attempts 
to  maintain  inefficient  water  transport  rather  than  on  offering 
additional  facilities  to  the  economically  superior  system  of  trans- 
port by  rail. 

EDWIN  A.  PEATT. 
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ON  the  only  occasion  on  which  I  had  the  privilege  of  a  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Meredith,  he  freely  spoke  on  the  underlying  aims 
which  were  before  him  in  writing  his  novels  and  the  causes  which 
he  wished  earnestly  to  serve.  The  two  aims  which  especially 
stirred  and  held  him  were,  he  said,  Education  and  the  Emanci- 
pation of  Woman.  Not  that,  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  term, 
Mr.  Meredith  wrote  novels  '  with  a  purpose,'  but,  rather,  he 
would  have  agreed  that  any  purposeless  novel  or  other  form  of 
literary  effort  would  clearly  be  inane  and  futile.  True  art  does 
not  end  in  itself ;  it  does  not  exist  in  vacuo.  It  lives  through 
the  force  of  the  artist's  own  soul.  The  artist's  own  soul,  again, 
reflects  the  intensest  qualities  and  content  of  the  outer  world 
as  it  presents  itself  to  him  in  all  its  significance  and  tendencies, 
past,  present,  and  future.  The  most  idealistic  artist  is  not  the 
one  who  puts  into  his  work  the  least  realism.  In  a  sense  the 
more  idealistic  he  is  the  more  essential  is  the  content  of  reality. 
There  comes  a  point  where  the  truly  practical  is  the  ideal.  Hence 
Shakespeare  is  a  patriot ;  Meredith  is  an  emancipator  of  woman. 
Each  writes  with  a  purpose,  not  in  any  vulgar  sense  of  the  term, 
but  because  the  eternal  verity  of  the  ideal  is  present  in  the 
transitory  phases  and  movements  of  human  life  if  there  is 
sufficient  spirituality  in  the  artist  to  perceive  it.  The  artist's 
*  purpose,'  therefore,  is  the  identification  of  himself  with  the 
reality  of  life  rather  than  with  its  appearance.  There  is  a  '  real ' 
patriotism ;  a  '  real '  emancipation  of  woman.  The  artist's 
'  purpose  '  is  not  the  delivery  of  diatribes  on  the  political  questions 
of  patriotism  and  women's  suffrage,  but  it  concerns  itself  with 
the  presentation  of  eternal  principles  and  issues  which  underlie 
the  various  ebullitions  of  popular  feelings  on  these  and  on  other 
questions. 

Of  the  distinctive  treatment  of  women's  emancipation  every 
writer  on  Mr.  Meredith's  novels  has  much  to  say;  every  one 
recognises  his  brilliancy,  his  pre-eminence.  Women  are  no 
'wandering  vessels  crying  for  a  pilot.'  They  too  must  'exer- 
cise their  brains  and  traffic  in  ideas.'  Mr.  Meredith  protests 
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by  the  portraiture  of  the  characters  in  his  novels  that  women 
are  ends  in  themselves,  have  individualities  equally  with  men, 
and  equally  with  men  require  full  scope  for  the  development  of 
all  their  powers.  Even  the  wife  may  rightly  claim  to  her 
husband  :  '  I  must  be  myself  to  be  of  any  value  to  you.'  The 
essential  principle  is,  therefore,  respect  for  individuality.  The 
highest  interests  of  womanhood  were  never  more  stoutly 
defended  than  by  Meredith.  His  whole  position  may  be  put 
very  simply :  Give  women  freedom  to  develop  individuality. 
Without  respect  for  women  men  will  themselves  never  do  great 
things.  Eespect  for  women  depends  more  and  more  on  their 
mental  cultivation.  But  the  very  idea  of  mental  cultivation  in 
any  true  sense  requires  that  the  old  barbarous  idea  redolent  of 
savagery — viz.  that  of  man's  possession  of  woman— be  given  up. 
We  shall  see  presently  that  Mr.  Meredith  is  of  opinion  that  the 
higher  education  of  women,  and  even  co-education  of  the  sexes, 
may  be  desirable  to  bring  this  about. 

This  is  a  convenient  stepping-stone  to  pass  from  Meredith's 
views  of  the  emancipation  of  woman  to  his  treatment  of  the 
subject  of  education.  With  Meredith  the  problem  of  education 
is  not  the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge.  It  is  not  the  dreary 
round  of  instruction,  the  learning  of  sciences,  and  the  pursuit 
of  accredited  curricula  of  academic  institutions.  Probably  no 
recent  novelist  of  importance  has  left  less  noticed  in  any 
detail  the  great  public  schools  and  the  renowned  universities 
of  the  land.  Eton  and  Harrow,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  are 
problems  with  which  Meredith  does  not  concern  himself  directly, 
nor  do  the  modern,  localised  universities  receive  any  attention. 
His  detachment  from  the  established  systems  of  education  is  the 
more  striking  since  his  interest  in  education — real,  essential 
education — is  so  keen.  This,  in  itself,  gives  food  for  thought. 
With  Mr.  Meredith  education  is  the  promotion  of  soundness  of 
character,  the  building-up  of  the  whole  man.  All  instruction, 
in  school,  college,  university,  the  intercourse  with  friends,  the 
reading  of  books,  newspapers,  magazines,  biography,  history, 
literature,  the  experience  of  the  ups  and  down  of  life,  occupations, 
careers,  the  relations  of  men  and  women — all  are  questions  of  edu- 
cation. Education  thus  is  regarded  as  conterminous  with  life,  and 
its  problem  is  the  recognition  of  the  effects  and  reactions  of  all 
the  influences  of  circumstances  and  environment  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  the  man's  growth  and  development  of  soul  and  mind  and 
heart — in  other  words,  of  individuality. 

We  must  recognise  that  Mr.  Meredith  lived  in  the  robust 
years  of  the  formation  of  his  own  circle  of  thought  in  the 
valiant  days  of  John  Stuart  Mill.  'Society/  said  Mill,  'has 
now  fairly  got  the  better  of  individuality.'  He  points  out 
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that  the  more  social  we  become  the  more  we  tend  to  develop 
conventionality  : 

Even  in  what  people  do  for  pleasure,  conformity  is  the  first  thing  thought 
of  ;  they  like  in  crowds  ;  they  exercise  choice  only  among  things  commonly 
done  ;  peculiarity  of  taste,  eccentricity  of  conduct,  are  shunned  equally  with 
crimes  ;  until  by  dint  of  not  following  their  own  nature,  they  have  no  nature 
to  follow ;  their  human  capacities  are  withered  and  starved  ;  they  become 
incapable  of  any  strong  wishes  or  native  pleasures,  and  are  generally  without 
either  opinions  or  feelings  of  home  growth,  or  properly  their  own.  [Mill 
acutely  observes  that]  '  every  extension  of  education  promotes  this  tendency 
to  uniformity,'  [because  education]  *  brings  people  under  common  influences 
and  gives  them  access  to  the  general  stock  of  facts  and  sentiments.' 

Not  even  John  Stuart  Mill  saw  this  danger  of  education  more 
clearly  than  does  Meredith.  Almost  every  one  of  his  novels 
illustrates,  many  times  over,  the  struggle  of  the  individual  to 
overcome  the  environment  of  fashion,  of  convention,  of  social 
expectation,  of  customary  moral  standards.  Women  are  more 
conspicuously  enthralled  in  these  meshes  even  than  men.  Hence 
the  '  rebelliousness  '  which  has  been  noted  in  his  women ;  the 
desire  to  '  be  themselves  ' ;  the  inevitable  Nemesis  which  ensues 
when  any  man,  woman,  or  child  deviates  from  the  simple, 
straight,  sincere  dictates  of  the  inner  essential  characteristics  of 
their  own  nature,  to  follow  extrinsic  considerations  of  conven- 
tion or  the  conscious  exploitation  for  self-seeking  or  cynicism  of 
the  foibles  of  the  social  environment. 

If  there  is  the  danger  to  the  individual,  which  Mill  suggests, 
in  the  spread  of  education,  this  is  intensified  when  education 
becomes  systematised.  The  Church  teaches  its  creeds,  and  non- 
conformity protests  that  the  danger  to  the  individual  is  desperately 
real.  The  State  takes  over  the  task  of  education ;  this  seems 
safe,  for  what  is  the  State  but  the  personified  will  of  all  the 
individuals  of  the  community?  Yet,  let  the  majority  decree  it, 
and  every  child  must  be  uniformly  instructed  in,  say,  militarism, 
and  then  the  sense  of  Mill's  warning  of  danger  to  the  individual 
from  the  spread  of  education  becomes  evident  to  the  members  of 
the  Peace  Society.  The  terrible  power  of  '  system  '  in  education 
is  usually  overlooked.  Historically,  of  course,  we  recognise  it 
(if  we  are  Protestants)  in  the  Jesuit  system.  We  do  not  notice 
any  danger  in  our  own  systems — in  our  own  Codes  and  Eegula- 
tions  emanating  from  Whitehall.  But  the  fact  is,  there  is  no 
security  from  the  danger  of  system  except  by  placing  education 
in  the  hands  of  teachers  who  are  open-minded  enquirers  after 
truth,  who  encourage  open-mindedness  in  pupils,  who  seek  to 
encourage  sincerity  in  the  formation  of  opinions  of  every  kind  in 
every  subject  of  knowledge ;  who  regard  all  instruction  as  the 
means  for  arousing  the  activity  of  personal  individual  thought  of 
every  pupil  upon  all  the  topics  of  study,  and  the  growth  and 
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development  of  all  the  powers  of  the  child,  in  accordance  with 
the  growing  needs  of  his  mental  life  and  individual  character, 
rather  than  the  external  standards  of  acquisition  of  either  codes 
or  examinational  syllabuses  stipulating  for  uniform  amounts  of 
knowledge  to  be  acquired  in  the  same  time  by  pupils  of  powers, 
capacities,  and  tendencies  infinitely  various. 

If  this  be  a  sound  view  of  education,  the  educator  must  have 
as  his  chief  aim,  his  persistent  aim,  the  arousing  in  each  child 
the  directions  of  activity  of  the  child's  own  mind  much  more 
urgently  than  instruction  on  the  lines  of  the  teacher's  mind,  and 
a  fortiori  more  urgently  than  at  the  bidding  of  outside  authorities. 

This  vital  principle  of  education  permeates  Meredith's  thought 
— and  the  disastrous  effect  of  ignoring  individuality  has  never  been 
more  graphically  portrayed  than  by  Meredith — nor  more  minutely 
developed  by  him  than  in  his  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel. 

Sir  Austin  Feverel,  indeed,  had  the  ambition  not  so  much  to 
instil  into  his  son,  and  to  engraft  upon  him,  simply  his  own  best 
characteristics.  He  had  the  even  higher  aim  of  endeavouring  to 
induce  in  his  son  qualities  and  tendencies  to  action  of  a  far  more 
ideal  nature  than  he  himself  possessed. 

Sir  Austin  Feverel  considered  that  the  young  lad  might  by 
parental  vigilance  be  kept  pretty  secure  from  the  Serpent  until 
Eve  sided  with  him.  He  would  not  let  his  son  go  to  a  school, 
for  are  not  schools  often  corrupt?  He  therefore  plays  the  spy 
most  remorselessly  on  his  son  so  as  to  act  with  knowledge ;  on 
which  Adrian  Harley  sagely  observes  he  is  a  monomaniac  at  large 
watching  over  sane  people  in  their  sleep.  Eichard  is  a  high- 
spirited  boy,  and,  after  a  quarrel  with  a  neighbouring  farmer, 
he  sets  fire  to  the  farmer's  ricks  of  hay,  and  allows  suspicion 
plausibly  to  rest  upon  a  local  rogue,  innocent,  though,  of  this  deed. 
Faithful  to  the  system  of  education ,  Sir  Austin  watches  the  effect 
of  passion,  of  vent  to  passion,  of  discovery  and  accusation.  The 
boy  had  embarked  and  was  on  the  waters  of  life  in  his  own  vessel. 
But  Sir  Austin  keeps  the  unseen  eye  over  him.  He  wished  to  be 
Providence  to  his  son. 

'  Ah !  ' — Meredith  once  forgets  his  position  of  impartial 
onlooker  over  his  characters  and  says — '  if  immeasurable  love  were 
perfect  wisdom,  one  human  being  might  almost  impersonate  Pro- 
vidence to  another.  Alas!  love,  divine  as  it  is,  can  do  no  more 
than  lighten  the  house  it  inhabits ;  it  must  take  its  shape,  some- 
times intensify  its  narrowness.'  It  can  spiritualise  the  unlovely 
— but  cannot  expel  unloveliness. 

This  is  the  comedy.  Love  arrogating  to  itself  a  function  it  is 
powerless  to  fulfil.  A  father  determines  to  let  the  boy  have  a 
fair  trial  against  himself  so  that  he  can  observe  and  provide  for 
the  movements  of  the  young  creature  in  the  dark.  Accordingly 
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Richard  gets  into  tEe  scrape  as  to  the  burning  of  the  rick  of  hay, 
and  his  father — as  deus  ex  machina — helps  him  out.  Had  the 
father  been  like  Richard's  cousin,  Austin  Went  worth,  how 
different  would  have  been  the  case.  '  My  dear  Ricky,'  said  he, 
'  there  are  two  ways  of  getting  out  of  a  scrape  :  a  long  way  and  a 
short  way.  When  you  have  tried  the  roundabout  method  and 
failed,  come  to  me  and  I'll  show  you  the  straight  route.' 

But  the  method  of  managing  other  people's  affairs  for  them  is 
always  roundabout — and  Sir  Austin  by  his  precious  system  had 
brought  this  about.  Richard  denies  his  guilt,  tells  his  lie.  And 
then,  to  his  father's  delight,  he  eats  his  lie.  Triumphantly,  his 
father  thinks  his  system  has  prevailed. 

But  this  was  only  a  preliminary  ordeal.  The  great  one  was 
still  to  come.  The  baronet  prepared  his  son  to  meet  life  by  every 
educational  device — excepting  Rousseau's — that  of  leaving  him 
alone.  He  made  use  of  every  illustration  that  his  neighbourhood 
afforded  to  disgust  or  encourage  his  son.  The  boy  prayed  with 
his  father  morning  and  night.  Conscience  was  beginning  to 
inhabit  him ,  and  he  carried  some  of  the  freightage  known  to  men , 
though  in  so  crude  a  form  that  it  overweighed  him,  now  on  this 
side,  now  on  that.  '  The  Bread  and  Water  phase  lasted  a  fort- 
night ;  the  Vegetarian  little  better  than  a  month ;  the  Religious 
somewhat  longer;  the  Religious-Propagandist  (when  he  was  for 
converting  the  heathen  of  Lobourne  and  Bursley  and  the 
domestics  of  the  Abbey ,  including  Tom  Bakewell)  longer  still ,  and 
hard  to  bear ;  he  tried  to  convert  Adrian  !  ' 

Meredith  pictures  Sir  Austin  as  the  best-meaning  of  parents, 
and  had  Richard  not  been  so  affectionate  there  would  have  been 
no  conflict.  Richard  was  encouraged  to  be  generous  on  a  princely 
scale. 

The  following  passage  describing  Richard's  self -development 
is  a  beautiful  piece  of  Meredithian  prose.  He  has  just  received  a 
blow  to  his  pride,  and  everything  without  seemed  to  his  boyish 
heart  unsatisfactory,  if  not  malicious  : 

Richard  retired  into  himself  where  he  was  growing  to  be  lord  of 
kingdoms :  where  Beauty  was  his  handmaid  and  History  his  minister,  and 
Time  his  ancient  harper  and  sweet  Romance  his  bride :  where  he  walked  in 
a  realm  vaster  and  more  gorgeous  than  the  great  Orient,  peopled  with  the 
heroes  that  have  been.  For  there  is  no  princely  wealth  and  no  loftiest 
heritage,  to  equal  this  early  one  that  is  made  bountifully  common  to  so 
many,  when  the  ripening  blood  has  put  a  spark  to  the  imagination  and  the 
earth  is  seen  through  rosy  mists  of  a  thousand  fresh-awakened  nameless  and 
aimless  desires ;  panting  for  bliss  and  taking  it  as  it  comes ;  making  of  any 
sight  or  sound,  perforce  of  the  enchantment  they  carry  with  them,  a  key  to 
infinite  because  innocent  pleasure.  .  .  .  This  was  the  Blossoming  Season,  and 
the  glimpses  of  inner  working  of  Richard's  mind  were  caught  by  the  baronet. 
Sir  Austin  thought :  The  Fates  must  be  hard,  the  Ordeal  severe,  the  Destiny 
dark  that  could  destroy  so  bright  a  spring  !  But  bright  as  it  was,  the  baronet 
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relaxed  nothing  of  his  vigilant  supervision.  He  said  to  his  intimates  : 
Every  act,  every  fostered  inclination,  almost  every  thought,  in  this  Blossom- 
ing Season,  bears  its  seed  for  the  Future.  The  living  Tree  now  requires 
incessant  watchfulness. 

'  In  the  blossoming  season,'  says  Meredith,  '  the  passions  are 
gambolling  cubs,'  but  they  can  grow  to  '  ravening  gluttons. '  Teeth 
and  talons  in  the  cub  are  charming.  But  they  become  dangerous. 
The  climax  to  Sir  Austin's  system  really  took  place  when  Eichard 
began  to  write  verse.  Sir  Austin's  experiences  in  love  and  verse 
had  not  been  satisfactory.  He  urges  Richard  to  burn  his  MSS., 
and  he,  in  response  to  parental  injunction,  against  his  will,  does 
so.  The  Blossoms  withered.  Again,  in  Meredithian  language  : 
'  A  strange  man  had  been  introduced  to  him,  who  traversed  and 
bisected  his  skill  with  sagacious,  stiff  fingers  and  crushed  his  soul 
for  him.' 

Farewell  all  true  confidence  between  father  and  son.  What 
need  to  pursue  here  the  story?  Ruin,  utter  and  complete,  is 
certain  from  tEaf  point  onwards. 

It  will  thus  be  evident  that  Meredith  is  filled  with  righteous 
indignation  at  the  sight  of  the  overbearing  person,  the  man  or  the 
woman  who  endeavours  to  jump  upon,  in  the  literal  and  meta- 
phorical sense,  to  insult  another.  He  is  also  distressed  with  out- 
pouring pity  for  the  man  who  similarly  insults  himself  by 
attempting  to  impose  upon  himself  the  insolence  and  the  tyranny 
of  self-conceit ,  and  posing  before  himself  produces  all  the  metamor- 
phoses of  untamed  egoism.  He  has  no  sympathy,  on  the  one 
hand,  with  the  undisciplined  man  whose  aspirations  are  entirely 
out  of  touch  with  his  inspirations ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
the  human  being  (his  usual  case  is  that  of  a  woman)  who  does  not 
struggle  against  the  absorptive  Nirvana  process  of  self-annihila- 
tion into  the  likeness  of  another.  Meredith's  great  novel  of  The 
Egoist  pictures  these  struggles,  titanic  in  their  issues,  transferred 
from  the  physical  warfare  of  the  ancient  world  to  the  psychical 
plane  of  modern  society.  He  lays  emphasis  on  the  emancipation 
of  woman,  but  the  problem  cannot  be  thus  limited. 

Perhaps  the  innermost  philosophy  of  the  opposite  point  of  view 
—the  Oriental  doctrine — has  been  best  presented  in  a  European 
shape  by  Henri  Frederic  Amiel.  Amiel,  in  his  remarkable 
Journal,  describes  his  own  power  of  what  he  calls  proteisme, 
namely  simplification  and  reimplication.  He  found  himself  able 
to  pass  from  his  own  individuality  by  a  process  of  delimitation- 
stripping  himself  of  quality  by  quality — till  he  could  de-humanise 
himself  into  an  apparent  nothingness.  Then  by  a  synthetic 
process  of  adding  quality  to  quality  he  could  form  himself  and 
inform  himself  psychically  into  any  object — say,  a  lower  animal 
or  even  into  an  inanimate  object.  This  extraordinary  imaginary 
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metamorphosis  Ainiel  exercised  upon  himself.  This  is  not  dis- 
similar to  the  attitude  of  such  men  as  Meredith's  Sir  Willoughby 
Patterne,  who  wish  in  their  egoism  and  self-satisfaction  to  effect  a 
metamorphosis  in  their  human  relationships  of  husband  and  wife, 
parent  and  child,  teacher  and  taught ;  not,  indeed,  upon  themselves, 
but  upon  the  minds  of  others.  The  attempt,  either  socially  or 
educationally,  to  unindividualise  others  and  reconstruct  them  into 
forms,  after  a  man's  own  image,  where  thought  shall  correspond  to 
thought,  mind  to  mind,  may  be  described  as  mental  nihilism.  It 
is  not  a  desire  of  mental  sympathy — though  it  sometimes  poses  as 
such.  It  is  an  effort  towards  mental  absorption  into  an  identity, 
where  Nature  offers  a  priceless  variety. 

In  the  blunt  way  in  which  I  have  expressed  this  view,  it 
will  appear  impossible  to  suppose  that  anyone  could  desire  to 
domineer  over  another  so  as  to  form  him  or  her  to  his  own  image. 
Yet,  probably,  the  respect  for  individuality  is  the  very  last  lesson 
to  be  learned,  I  will  not  say  by  the  meaner  sort  of  souls  but  by 
the  very  best.  For  does  not  the  preacher  often  wish  to  bring  his 
flock  into  such  unison  with  himself  as  to  accept  the  same  dogmas, 
the  politician  to  induce  others  to  hold  the  same  political  creed, 
and  throughout  society  is  not  '  influence  '  considered  to  consist  in 
bringing  others  into  the  acceptance  of  the  personal  proclivities 
and  ideas  of  the  man  of  what  is  called  *  commanding  personality  '  ? 
The  educational  view  held  by  J.  S.  Mill,  Herbert  Spencer,  and 
George  Meredith  would  rather  be  that  the  highest  influence  is  that 
which  so  stimulates  the  ablest  men  that  they  may  lead  others  to 
exercise  their  own  self -activity  of  mind,  to  form  their  own 
opinions,  to  think  for  themselves  independently  (quite  apart  from 
the  aim  contemplating  identity  of  conclusion  with  other  men) ,  so 
that  all  may  come  into  direct  contact  with  the  essence  of  reason 
itself. 

Even  great  thinkers  on  education  like  John  Amos  Comenius 
and  John  Locke  thought  that  teachers  could  and  ought  to  imprint 
on  the  child  from  without  wisdom,  virtue,  manners,  and  know- 
ledge— that  education,  in  a  word,  could  do  everything  by  super- 
imposing, a b  extra,  the  personality,  the  standards,  the  culture, 
and  atmosphere  of  the  teacher,  the  child  being  more  or  less  a 
passive  recipient.  But  progressive  educational  theory  has  dis- 
covered for  itself  precisely  the  Meredithian  point  of  view.  In  the 
past,  educationists  believed  and  acted  on  the  opinion  that  the 
minds  of  children  were  as  waxen  tablets  ready  to  receive  the 
impress  of  the  teacher's  art.  Children's  memories  were  supposed 
to  be  at  the  control  of  the  teacher,  to  receive  any  mould  in  any 
desirable  direction ;  their  imagination  was  at  the  teacher's 
service ;  their  very  characters  were,  so  to  say,  to  be  moulded — -of 
course,  with  the  best  of  aims^to  the  right,  viz.  the  teacher's  own, 
pattern. 
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Jean  Jacques  Kousseau  pleaded  for  the  spontaneity  of  the  child 
and  urged  that  education  should  be  '  natural ' — in  opposition  to 
the  artificial  teaching  of  the  schools.  The  school,  at  any  rate 
after  the  age  of  the  Eenascence,  had  realised  how  short  a  time  is 
available  for  the  child  to  acquire  the  large  stores  of  knowledge  in 
the  ancient  classics.  Later  ages  have  shown  that  the  vast  results 
of  methods  of  physical  science  only  increase  the  burden — directly 
we  allow  that  quantity  of  knowledge  imparted  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  school  aim — and  often  tend  to  increase  the  artificial  character 
of  school  work.  But  once  realise  with  Kousseau,  Froebel,  and 
Herbart  that  the  teacher  is  concerned  not  with  the  amount  of 
instruction  attempted,  but  mainly  with  the  reactions  of  the  child's 
own  mental  activity  on  whatever  comes  before  his  observation  and 
judgment,  and  let  the  interest  of  teaching  settle  more  upon  the 
child's  own  expression  of  mental  energy — and  we  reach  towards 
Meredith's  doctrine  of  individuality.  For,  as  Herbart  tells  us, 
'  instruction  spins  a  long,  fine,  flexible  thread,  which  the  striking 
of  the  clock  severs  and  again  joins,  which  binds  at  every  moment 
the  pupil's  own  mental  activity,  and  whilst  it  unwinds  itself 
according  to  its  own  measure  of  time  confuses  his  tempo,  does 
not  follow  its  hopes  nor  allow  time  for  its  pauses.' 

What ,  then ,  is  the  remedy  ?  The  teacher  must  exercise  a  self- 
denying  ordinance.  His  individuality  must  not  swamp,  must 
not  absorb  the  child's  mental  activity,  but  he  must  regard  himself 
as  the  opener  up  of  the  opportunities  for  the  free  play  of  all  the 
mental  energy  and  activity  of  the  child. 

In  all  human  relationships — founded  on  spontaneity — services 
are  mutual.  One  of  the  points  overlooked  too  much  in  the  history 
of  education  is  the  effect  of  the  mental  development  of  children 
upon  their  parents  and  on  the  adults  in  their  particular  environ- 
ment. It  is  true  that  Wordsworth  has  familiarised  us  with  the 
epigrammatic  statement  of  the  continuity  of  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual (emphasised  so  strongly  later  by  the  doctrine  of  biological 
evolution)  that  the  child  is  '  father  of  the  man,'  but  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  reactive  effect  on  the  educator  of  all  conscious  effort 
in  education  is  not  always  realised.  The  teacher  teaches  the 
child ;  the  child  also  teaches  the  teacher.  As  in  the  physical  world 
action  and  reaction  are  equal,  so  in  the  psychical  world  influence  and 
the  reaction  of  return  influences  are  equal.  It  is  not  merely  that 
the  teacher  is  affected  subjectively  by  his  own  conscious  effort  to 
understand  psychologically  the  meaning  and  significance  of  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  child-mind.  There  is  the  further 
consideration,  that  if  the  teacher  is  on  a  higher  and  more  compli- 
cated plane  of  thought  and  feeling,  the  child  per  contra  is  on  a 
lower,  and  relatively  simpler,  plane  of  consciousness.  Whilst  the 
child's  mental  attitude  is  more  rudimentary,  it  is  in  a  sense  more 
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basal  and  elemental,  and  it  is  not  so  absurd  as  it  may  appear 
prima  facie  to  suggest  that  the  child  gives  as  much  as  he 
receives.  Action  and  reaction  are  equal,  whether  it  be  recog- 
nised or  not. 

The  educative  effect  of  the  child  on  the  adult ,  especially  on  the 
parent  and  on  the  teacher,  is  worthy  of  closer  consideration  than 
is  commonly  given.  The  novel  is  an  excellent  medium  for  the 
treatment  of  this  problem,  and  everyone  is  familiar  with  the 
case  of  Silas  Marner,  so  pathetically  described  by  George  Eliot, 
and  the  effect,  so  vividly  portrayed  by  her,  of  the  child  on  the 
development  of  the  miser's  character.  In  the  novels  of  George 
Meredith  this  aspect  of  the  child  is  discussed  in  almost  every  case 
of  the  introduction  of  the  child  into  the  novel.  '  A  little  child 
shall  lead  them.' 

Meredith's  novel  of  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Fever  el  is  as  much 
a  study  of  the  effect  of  Kichard's  character  on  his  father,  Sir  Austin 
Feverel,  as  vice  versa.  Harry  Richmond's  father  is  as  pitiable 
on  account  of  his  son's  weaknesses  as  his  own  insatiate  schemings. 
And  the  place  of  the  youth  Crossjay  in  the  development  of  the 
character  of  Clara  Middleton  is  the  very  touchstone  by  which  we 
are  drawn  to  the  realisation  of  the  nature  of  sanity  and  a  well- 
ordered  universe,  in  The  Egoist,  amid  personalities  '  congre- 
gating in  absurdities,  planning  shortsightedly,  plotting  de- 
mentedly.'  The  interest  of  The  Egoist  centres  in  the  attempt 
of  Clara  Middleton  to  break  her  engagement  with  Willoughby 
Patterne.  It  may  be  said  that  in  every  crisis  of  Clara,  as  she 
tries  to  free  herself  from  her  engagement  to  the  Egoist,  Sir 
Willoughby  Patterne,  the  boy  Crossjay  is  unconsciously  the 
inspirer  of  health,  strength,  and  courage. 

Clara  is  no  conventional  young  lady.  She  races  with  Crossjay, 
beats  him,  and  makes  apologetical  allowances  for  having  taken 
him  at  a  disadvantage.  (He  had  just  had  tea.)  She  must  earn 
his  respect,  so  as  to  bring  him  under  her  influence  : 

1  Now  you  must  confess  that  girls  run  faster  than  boys.' 

'  They  may  at  the  start.' 

'  They  do  everything  better. ' 

1  They're  flash  in  the  pans.' 

'  They  learn  their  lessons.' 

'You  can't  make  soldiers  or  sailors  of  them,  though  .  .  .' 

'  Come  along  with  me  ;  pluck  me  some  of  these  cowslips,  and  the  speed- 
wells near  them  ;  I  think  we  both  love  wildflowers. '  She  rose  and  took  his 
arm.  '  You  shall  row  me  on  the  lake  while  I  talk  to  you  seriously.'  It  was 
she,  however,  who  took  the  sculls  at  the  boat-house,  for  she  had  been  a  play- 
fellow with  boys,  and  knew  that  one  of  them  engaged  in  a  manly  exercise 
is  not  likely  to  listen  to  a  woman. 

Thus  we  see  Clara  '  managing  '  Crossjay ;  but  by  strokes  of 
genius  Meredith  makes  us  realise,  without  telling  us,  how  much 
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the  natural  boyishness  of  her  comrade  strengthened  her  for  her 
conflict.  We  call  the  teaching  profession  '  noble,'  but  the  nobility 
is  ordinarily  understood  to  be  connected  with  the  objective  results 
attained  by  pupils  from  the  instruction  received  from  teachers ,  and 
the  high  usefulness  of  the  services  rendered  in  the  process.  But 
a  deeper  test  might  be  suggested  in  the  reactionary  qualities  de- 
veloped in  the  true  teacher  by  contact  with  the  progressive  minds 
of  the  pupils.  The  nobility  is  dependent  on  the  seizure  of  the 
opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  the  higher  functioning  of 
character  within  the  teacher  himself,  till  education  eventually  is 
self -education  whether  in  the  pupil  or  in  the  teacher,  though  the 
relation  of  teacher  and  taught  by  the  mutual  action  and  reaction 
intellectually  and  morally  is  highly  favourable  to  the  education 
of  them  both. 

With  the  human  relationships  of  man  and  woman ,  parent  and 
child,  teacher  and  pupil,  and  so  on,  without  leaving  individuality 
and  its  claims  upon  us,  we  pass  educationally  into  a  necessity  for 
a  harmony  which  recognises  the  individual  claims  of  each  part  of 
the  relationship  without  setting  up  aggressiveness  on  the  part  of 
either.  How  are  these  claims  of  the  individual  as  such,  and  the 
individual  as  a  social  unit,  to  be  reconciled  and  harmonised? 
This  is  an  acute  human  problem,  and  accordingly  an  educational 
problem,  for,  in  the  long  run,  the  educational  end  is  the  human 
end.  Towards  a  solution,  Meredith  turns  to  an  interpretation  of 
the  idea  of  the  Comic  Spirit. 

This  is  Meredith's  own  account  of  it  : 

Whenever  men  wax  out  of  proportion,  overblown,  affected,  pretentious, 
bombastical,  hypocritical,  pedantic,  f  astastically  delicate ;  whenever  it  sees 
them  self-deceived  or  hood-winked,  given  to  run  riot  in  idolatries,  drifting 
into  vanities,  congregating  in  absurdities,  planning  shortsightedly,  plotting 
dementedly  ;  whenever  they  are  at  variance  with  their  professions,  and 
violate  the  unwritten  but  perceptible  laws  binding  them  in  consideration  one 
to  another  ;  whenever  they  offend  sound  reason,  fair  justice,  are  false  in 
humility  or  mined  with  conceit,  individually  or  in  the  bulk — the  Spirit  over- 
head wilJ  look  humanely  malign  and  cast  an  oblique  light  on  them,  followed 
by  volleys  of  silvery  laughter.  That  is  the  Comic  Spirit. 

It  may  seem  at  first  blush  somewhat  absurd  to  identify  the 
idea  of  education  with  the  Comic  Spirit.  But  let  us  once  realise 
how  essentially  it  is  conceived  to  be  the  business  of  the  public 
schools  and  the  universities  to  '  rub  the  corners  and  sharp  angles  ' 
off  the  individual  boy,  '  to  knock  the  nonsense  out  of  him,'  '  to  lick 
him  into  shape,'  to  '  humanise  '  him,  we  shall  then  have  but  little 
difficulty  in  seeing  that  Meredith's  Comic  Spirit  is  an  excellent 
metaphor  for  the  salutary  effect  of  all  educational  agencies,  and 
fairly  provides  a  criterion  of  sound  educational  procedure.  Many 
contemporary  illusions  in  the  educational  world  vanish,  as,  for 
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instance,  the  cultivation  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  premature 
specialisation,  the  idola  of  Bacon's  Tribe,  Cave,  Market  Place,  and 
Theatre,  the  self-satisfaction  of  de-humanised  science,  and  of  de- 
naturalised scholarship.  Even  the  concentrated  development  of 
a  '  special  bent '  has  to  be  reconsidered.  But  the  educationist 
who  knows  his  subject  knows  that.  Johann  Friedrich  Herbart, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  educationists,  has  said  in  his  Science 
of  Education  :  '  By  no  means  should  the  presence  of  incidental 
prominent  tendencies  in  the  years  of  cultivation  be  regarded  as 
a  sign  that  they  are  to  be  further  strengthened  by  education. 
This  practice  shelters  disproportion.'  In  other  words,  the  Comic 
Spirit,  with  its  aspect  of  '  unsolicitous  observation  as  if  surveying 
a  full  field  and  having  leisure  to  dart  on  its  chosen  morsels,'  brings 
educational  workers— teachers  and  taught — back  to  the  normal. 
Whilst  the  Comic  Spirit  thus  takes  possession  of  Herbart,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  the  other  great  leaders  of  education,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  Meredith  takes  pains  to  assure  us  that  the  Comic  Spirit 
is  a  great  encourager  and  supporter  of  real  culture  : 

A  perception  of  the  Comic  Spirit  gives  high  fellowship.  You  become  a 
citizen  of  the  selector  world,  the  highest  we  know  of  in  connection  with  our 
old  world,  which  is  not  supermundane.  Look  there  for  your  unchallenge- 
able upper  class  !  You  feel  that  you  are  one  of  this  our  civilised  community, 
that  you  cannot  escape  from  it,  and  would  not  if  you  could.  Good  hope 
sustains  you  ;  weariness  does  not  overwhelm  you  ;  in  isolation  you  see  no 
charms  for  vanity ;  personal  pride  is  greatly  moderated.  Nor  shall  your  title 
of  citizenship  exclude  you  from  worlds  of  imagination  or  of  devotion.  The 
Comic  Spirit  is  not  hostile  to  the  sweetest  songfully  poetic.  Chaucer 
bubbles  with  it :  Shakspere  overflows  ....  Pope  has  it  and  it  is  the  day- 
light side  of  the  night  half  obscuring  Cowper.  It  is  only  hostile  to  the 
priestly  element,  when  that,  by  baleful  swelling,  transcends  and  overlaps 
the  bounds  of  its  office. 

If  it  be  objected  that  Meredith's  Comic  Spirit  only  provides  a 
negative  aim  for  education,  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  results 
from  the  simplicity  of  the  positive  aim  he  would  put  before  us. 
'  You  must  believe,'  he  says,  '  that  our  state  of  society  is  founded 
on  common  sense.'  Speaking  of  the  physical  world,  Meredith 
says  : 

Is  there  not  in  field,  wood  or  shore  something  more  precious  and  tonic 
than  any  special  beauties  we  may  chance  to  find  there — flowers,  perfumes, 
sunsets — something  we  cannot  do  without,  though  we  can  do  without  these? 
Is  it  health,  life,  power,  or  what  is  it? 

It  is  this  element  in  mental  and  moral  affairs  that  Mr. 
Meredith  is  anxious  to  reach  through  education,  not  only  by 
negative,  but  also  by  positive,  methods  :  health,  life,  power.  He 
is  never  tired  in  his  novels  of  bringing  forward  types  of  unweary- 
ing, inextinguishable  human  effort,  practised  in  the  buffet-ings 
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of  outrageous  fortune,  and  proof  against  all  reverses  from  the 
outside,  as  long  as  the  inner  impulses  are  strong,  simple,  and 
sincere.  Even  money  becomes  sacred  when  Evan  Harrington's 
mother  shames  her  husband  by  showing  trading  energy ;  Sandra 
Belloni,  with  all  her  genius,  is  intimately  revealed  by  her  hatred 
of  waste  of  potatoes,  and  her  readiness  to  hold  to  a  contract  for 
money  in  preference  to  a  sentiment ;  and  Ehoda  Fleming's  mother 
gives  the  sense  of  stability  to  a  tottering  world  of  caprice  and 
passion  by  her  conduct  of  farm  and  garden.  Meredith's  hard- 
working mothers  are  a  glorious  study  in  the  positive  aim  of  moral 
education. 

The  essential  feature,  then,  of  Meredith's  idea  of  education 
on  the  positive  side  is  just  the  mental  analogue  to  the  underlying 
principle  of  the  physical  side  of  Nature,  be  it  health,  life,  power — 
or  as,  perhaps,  Meredith  would  name  it,  sanity.  The  physical 
and  the  psychical  are  closely  allied,  and  in  both  Nature  is  very 
close  to  his  heart.  For  this  reason  open-airness  is  demanded  by 
Meredith  in  the  specifically  direct,  conscious  attempts  in  educa- 
tion. The  other  educational  method  most  dwelt  upon  by 
Meredith  will  shock  soft-hearted  armchair  educationists.  For  it 
is  the  method  of  Thwackings — not  the  glib,  easy  resource  of 
birch-rods  merely  (though  Meredith  does  not  despise  this  method, 
on  occasion),  but  the  essential  Nemesis  that  resides  in  wrong 
actions  to  work  out  their  own  purging  fire  on  the  impure  and  ill- 
regulated  deviser  of  them  and  by  the  consequences  of  unjustifiable 
thoughts  and  deeds  to  besiege  and  beleaguer  him  to  a  voluntary 
desire  of  release — and  to  fix  his  eye  upon  the  recovery  of  sanity. 

To  take  first,  open-airness  of  body  and  mind,  Meredith  is 
a  lover  of  trie  mountains.  The  famous  descriptions  in  Vittoria 
of  the  Monte  Mottarone  and  the  Stelvio  Pass,  the  Alpine  scenes  in 
Beauchamp's  Career  and  in  Diana  of  the  Crossways,  and  the 
wonderful  mountain  walk  of  the  brother  and  sister  in  The  Amazing 
Marriage  sufficiently  show  this  aspect.  The  educational  side  is 
explicitly  discussed  in  The  Adventures  of  Harry  Richmond  : 

Carry  your  fever  to  the  Alps,  you  of  minds  diseased :  not  to  sit  down  in 
sight  of  them  ruminating,  .  .  .  but  mount,  rack  the  limbs,  wrestle  it  out 
among  the  peaks,  taste  danger,  sweat,  earn  rest ;  learn  to  discover  un- 
grudgingly that  haggard  fatigue  is  the  fair  vision  you  have  run  to  earth, 
and  that  rest  is  your  uttermost  reward.  .  .  .  You  are  the  man  of  your 
faculties,  nothing  more.  Why  should  a  man  pretend  to  more?  We  ask  it 
wonderingly  when  we  are  healthy. 

The  inclusion  of  the  mountain-influence  as  an  educative  asset 
in  Mr.  Meredith's  view  is  not  merely  an  imaginative  inference 
from  his  works.  He  definitely  suggests  it  in  the  remarkable 
description  of  a  rational  school  (to  which  I  shall  refer  at  more 
length  presently)  and  places  the  marvellous  school  of  Matthew 
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and  Aminta  Weyburn  in  Switzerland,  amongst  other  causes,  for 
this  very  reason  of  open-airness — mountain  exercise. 

Meredith,  then,  would  give  Nature  a  much  greater  place  in  the 
training  of  the  child,  the  youth,  the  man.  This  by  no  means  is 
the  same  as  the  inculcation  of  the  place  of  science  in  the  school 
curriculum.  The  analytical  processes  of  scientific  theory  in 
chemistry,  physics,  biology,  are  intellectual  exercises  brought  to 
bear  on  subject-matter  different  from  the  old  '  humanities,'  but  the 
methods  are  analogous  to  those  employed  in  the  philological  side 
of  humanistic  study,  and  just  as  linguistics  scientifically  studied 
can  lead  the  pupil  away  from  the  larger  human  issues  of  literature , 
so  can  the  study  of  the  physical  sciences  take  the  pupil  away  from 
the  observation  and  love  of  open-air  Nature  to  the  stuffiness  and 
sectional  interests  of  the  laboratory.  The  '  reading  of  Earth  ' 
which  Meredith  desiderates  is  the  living  with  the  treasures  of 
Earth,  the  sort  of  knowledge  which  leads  to  acquaintance  and 
friendship  with  the  growth  of  the  bud,  the  flower,  the  sap  of  trees, 
the  changes  of  seasons.  Or,  as  it  has  been  put  :  '  The  sap  rising 
in  the  trees  is  not  alien  to  the  blood  coursing  in  our  veins.'  It  is 
sympathy  with  Nature  we  want  to  cultivate,  not  dexterity  with 
the  scalpel  in  dissecting  natural  objects.  This  latter  method  is  a 
specialised  attitude.  There  is  perhaps  even  less  reason  why  we 
should  all  of  us  adopt  the  dissecting  attitude  towards  natural 
objects  than  that  we  should  all  of  us  study  practical  human 
anatomy  in  the  laboratories  of  the  medical  schools.  In  a  word, 
Mr.  Meredith  is  the  prophet-like  advocate  of  a  real  Nature-study 
in  our  education. 

Turning  now  from  the  sympathy  with  Nature ,  founded  on  close 
personal  observation  of  all  her  riches  and  intimate  insight  into 
her  moods,  bringing  us  into  the  recuperative  state  of  physical 
health,  Meredith  would  have  us  inquire  into  the  educative 
methods  of  a  right  attitude  towards  our  human  nature — our 
psychical  sanity  and  health.  As  to  instruction — ordinarily  the 
sole  aim  of  our  educative  system — he  puts  the  technical  subjects 
of  instruction  into  a  subordinate  position  and  lays  especial  stress 
on  the  disciplinary  side  of  the  educative  process.  As  I  have 
already  mentioned,  the  method  of  Thwackings  occupies  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  his  teaching.  It  would  seem  that  Meredith  was 
deeply  impressed  by  the  view  of  the  doctrine  of  natural  conse- 
quences held  by  the  eighteenth-century  Eousseau  and  by  his  own 
contemporary,  Herbert  Spencer.  Even  Mr.  Spencer  admits  :  '  A 
three-year-old  urchin  playing  with  an  open  razor  cannot  be 
allowed  to  learn  by  the  discipline  of  consequences ;  for  the  con- 
quences  may  be  too  serious.'  Clearly  the  doctrine  has  its  limita- 
tions in  dealing  with  the  very  young  child — but  the  dramatist 
and  the  novelist  have  constantly  identified  themselves  with  the 
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doctrine,  long  before  it  came  within  the  range  of  the  Spencerian 
theory  of  moral  education.  Mr.  Meredith  lays  special  stress  upon 
it  in  Rhoda  Fleming.  Speaking  of  Edward  Blanco ve,  who  has 
drawn  Dahlia  Fleming  from  her  safe  home  to  his  doubtful  keeping 
and  has  tired  ol  her — though  he  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  the 
obligation  of  some  sort  of  loyalty  to  his  actions — Meredith  says  : 

He  knew  that  there  was  something  to  be  smoothed  over  ;  something 
written  in  the  book  of  facts  which  had  to  be  smeared  out,  and  he  seemed  to 
do  it  while  he  drank  the  bubbling  wine  and  heard  himself  talk.  .  .  .  Young 
men  easily  fancy  that  when  the  black  volume  is  shut,  the  tide  is  stopped. 
Saying  '  I  was  a  fool,'  they  believe  they  have  put  an  end  to  the  foolishness. 
What  father  teaches  them  that  a  human  act  once  set  in  motion  flows  on  for 
ever  to  the  great  account  ? 

The  growing  consciousness  of  the  age  to  the  pervasiveness,  the 
inevitableness  of  natural  law,  has  deepened  the  realisation  of  the 
responsibility  of  acts  in  the  moral  as  well  as  in  the  physical  world. 
And  undoubtedly  the  realm  of  law  requires  consideration  in  the 
educational  survey,  as  it  does  in  the  sphere  of  knowledge,  not 
merely  as  an  exposition  in  ethics,  but,  as  Meredith  points  out,  as 
a  factor  in  the  daily  acts  to  which  the  young  are  committing  them- 
selves and  binding  round  them  the  chain  from  which  release  is 
so  difficult.  Sir  Austin  Feverel  tried  the  method  of  silently 
watching  his  son  Eichard,  and  the  policy  of  a  spy-system,  and 
rejoiced  to  see  his  boy  tell  his  lie  and  then  eat  it.  It  is  the  business 
of  the  educator,  as  Austin  Went  worth  knew,  to  suggest  at  the 
right  moment  the  'straight  route.'  The  'inevitable  reactions' 
are  the  dernier  ressort,  and  those  are  held  in  hand  by  the  remorse- 
lessness  of  Nature. 

But  there  are  usually  a  number  of  steps  and  a  corresponding 
number  of  warnings  between  the  idea  of  an  act,  its  performance, 
and  the  great  account  which  follows  the  roundabout  methods  for 
shirking  the  consequences.  Here  is  the  scope  for  stimulus  and 
for  restraint.  These  may  be  suggested  from  without,  but  to  be 
effective,  Meredith  urges  implicitly,  they  must  be  self -accepted  by 
the  agent.  Acts  may  be  either  desirable  or  the  reverse.  It  is  wrong 
to  abstain  from  a  good  act,  which  appeals  to  us  as  good  in  idea,  and 
to  which  we  have  dedicated  our  purpose.  It  is  wrong  to  plunge 
into  an  act  which  our  best  thought  and  conscience  have  con- 
demned. 

What  educational  provision  is  there  to  prevent  these  wrong 
courses?  No  doubt  there  are  many  precautions  and  devices 
which  may  be  brought  to  bear  by  the  educator.  But  Meredith  is 
especially  fascinated  by  the  idea  of  Thwackings,  both  those  given 
by  parents,  teachers,  friends,  enemies,  the  world  at  large,  and  by 
Nature.  Thwackings,  he  seems  to  say,  surround  us  on  every  side 
when  we  forego  the  good  conceived  by  us  and  do  not  translate  it 
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into  action,  and  when,  on  the  other  hand,  we  embark  on  a  false 
course  of  action.     We  live  in  a  world  of  Thwackings,  and  it  is  a 
beneficent  arrangement,  devised  not  to  deter  us,  like  cowards, 
from  action,  but  to  keep  our  actions  along  the  '  straight  route.' 
Wilfrid  Pole,  in  Meredith's  Sandra  Belloni,  is  described  as  a 

gallant  fellow  with  good  stuff  in  him — but  [adds  the  author]  he  was  young. 
Ponder  on  that  pregnant  word,  for  you  are  about  to  see  him  grow.  .  .  .  Albeit 
created  man  by  Nature,  he  reproaches  her,  and  the  sculptor,  circumstance  ; 
forgetting  that  to  make  him  man  is  their  sole  duty,  and  that  what  betrayed 
him  was  the  difficulty  thrown  in  their  way  by  his  quondam  self — the  pleasant 
boon- fellow  ! 

But  Meredith  does  not  leave  the  Thwackings  alone  to  circum- 
stance and  physical  nature.  He  puts  the  argument  for  the  birch- 
rod  into  the  skilful  hands  of  Dr.  Middleton,  in  The  Egoist : 

No,  sir,  no  ;  the  birch !  the  birch !  Boys  of  spirit  commonly  turn  into 
solid  men,  and  the  solider  the  men  the  more  surely  do  they  vote  for  Busby. 
For  me,  I  pray  he  may  be  immortal  in  Great  Britain.  Sea-air  nor 
mountain-air  is  half  so  bracing.  I  venture  to  say  that  the  power  to  take  a 
licking  is  better  worth  having  than  the  power  to  administer  one.  .  .  . 
We  English  beat  the  world  because  we  take  a  licking  well. 

In  The  Amazing  Marriage  Chillon's  sole  apology  for  Lord 
Fleetwood's  villainous  conduct  is  '  he  had  never  been  thrashed.' 
Still  further  Meredith  has  no  hesitation  in  bringing  a  schoolboy 
fight  before  his  readers,  and  the  author  tells  the  story  of  Eichard 
Feverel's  attempt  to  thrash  Kip  ton  with  all  the  gusto  that  he 
describes  a  cricket  match. 

In  novel  after  novel  Meredith  finds  the  greatest  dangers  to 
man's  personal  moral  progress  in  a  false  pride,  in  refusing  to  con- 
fess and  remedy  a  wrong  action  which  has  been  performed  in  the 
past,  or  in  sentimentalism  which  he  describes  as  the  '  attempt  to 
taste  experience  without  incurring  responsibility.'  These  two 
attitudes  towards  life  are  the  anti-climax  to  the  fresh-airness  of 
the  sound  physical  life,  and  serve  to  reveal  endless  varieties  of 
personalities  embarking  on  the  struggle  against  an  earlier  self 
which  has  followed  the  wrong  impulses,  and  cannot  turn  back 
upon  them  and  the  ensuing  false  acts,  in  spite  of  the  wholesome 
warnings  delivered  by  Thwackings  from  Nature,  circumstance,  or 
human  beings. 

Meredith's  Shaving  of  Shagpat  substantially  takes  for  its 
theme  the  rationale  of  Thwackings.1  Teachers  must  have 
recourse  to  this  novel  if  they  wish  to  trace  the  educational  value  of 
rebuffs,  set-backs,  and  lashings,  in  the  onward  path  to  become 
Master  of  an  Event. 

1  An  interesting  interpretation  of  George  Meredith's  Allegory— The  Shaving 
of  Shagpat,  by  James  McKechnie— is  that  Meredith  is  tracing  the  history  of  a 
reformer,  who  can  only  come  to  his  own  by  the  world's  buft'etings. 

Y  2 
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The  following  lines  disclose  the  Meredithian  point  of  view  : 

Lo !  of  hundreds  who  aspire, 
Eighties  perish — nineties  tire  ! 
They  who  bear  up,  in  spite  of  wrecks  and  wracks, 
Were  seasoned  by  celestial  hail  of  thwacks. 

There  is  no  novel  of  George  Meredith  from  which  illustrations 
could  not  be  gathered  of  educational  principles,  though  sometimes 
they  may  not  be  directly  announced  as  such.  But  there  is  no 
need  to  seek  indirect  or  less  obvious  applications  of  his  educational 
views,  for  he  has  presented  us  in  Lord  Ormont  and  his  Aminta 
with  his  educational  principles  in  direct  application  to  the  work  of 
school  teaching. 

In  the  arrangements  of  this  school,  conducted  by  Matthew 
Weyburn  and  his  wife,  Mr.  Meredith  would  satisfy  the  most 
rigorous  of  critics,  for  he  is  the  strenuous  advocate  of  physical 
exercises  in  the  open  air.  Meredith  is  in  line  in  this  respect  with 
the  great  educationists,  Vittorino  da  Feltre,  Sir  Thomas  Elyot, 
Koger  Ascham,  and  Kichard  Mulcaster.  Weyburn  establishes  his 
school  near  a  lake,  fifteen  miles  from  the  Swiss  capital,  Bern. 
Swimming  is  thus  made  part  of  the  curriculum;  so,  too,  all  the 
physical  exercises  of  the  Swiss  mountains  and  valleys. 

Switzerland  is  chosen  not  only  for  its  bracing  physical  advan- 
tages, but  because  the  young  schoolmaster  has  the  ambition  to 
bring  the  nationalities  together  in  the  impressionable  age  of 
youth,  to  be  educated  together,  to  '  teach  Old  England  to  the 
Continent — the  Continent  to  Old  England  :  our  healthy  games, 
our  scorn  of  the  lie,  manliness ;  their  intellectual  valour,  diligence, 
considerate  manners.' 

Cosmopolitanism  thus  becomes  an  educational  aim.  It  is 
founded  on  the  idea  of  mutual  relationships,  and,  as  we  have  seen 
in  Meredith's  treatment  of  personal  relationships,  so  with  the 
international  relationships,  respect  for  individuality  leads  to  the 
necessity  of  the  abandonment  of  the  superior  platform  of 
patronage.  The  man  gains  from  the  woman  equally  as  the 
woman  from  the  man,  so  the  parent  from  the  child,  the  teacher 
from  the  pupil ;  so,  too,  England  from  the  foreign  nation.  Action 
and  reaction  are  equal  between  free  individualities. 

'  The  interchange  '  between  nations  is  an  educational  attitude 
not  yet  worked  out.  But  Meredith  recognises  the  problem.  '  As 
to  method,'  says  Meredith,  speaking  through  Matthew  Weyburn, 
'  we  [English]  shall  be  their  [i.e.  other  countries']  disciples.' 
This  will  take  time,  but  Englishmen  are  '  emulous,'  and,  again, 
'they  take  a  thrashing  kindly.'  They  have  much  to  learn, 
hence  the  need  of  the  relationship  of  our  youth  with  foreign 
youth. 

Englishmen  call  themselves  practical,  because  '  they  have  an 
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addiction  to  the  palpable.  It  is  a  pretty  wreath  they  clap  on  to 
their  deficiencies.'  Englishmen  wrap  themselves  up  in  their  own 
experiences  and  play  themselves  off  with  their  practicality. 

I  want  [says  the  prophetic  Weyburn]  the  practical  Englishman  to  settle 
his  muzzle  in  a  nosebag  of  ideas.  When  he  has  once  got  hold  of  them,  he 
makes  good  stuff  of  them.  On  the  Continent  ideas  have  wings  and  pay  visits. 
Here  they're  stay-at-home. 

But  for  ideas  to  inhabit,  the  home  must  be  fixed  on  a  physical 
basis. 

If,  then,  the  foreigners  can  suggest  to  the  English  the  value 
of  ideas,  what  can  the  English  give  in  exchange?  Weyburn 
continues  : 

I've  known  Italians  to  whom  an  Englishman's  honesty  of  mind  and  deal- 
ing was  one  of  the  dreams  of  a  better  humanity  they  had  put  in  a  box. 
Frenchmen,  too,  who  when  they  came  to  know  us  were  astonished  at  their 
epithet  of  perfide,  and  loved  us. 

The  educational  idealism  of  cosmopolitanism  and  the  absolute 
belief  in  our  common  humanity  leads,  in  Meredith's  view,  to  the 
promotion  of  relationships  as  a  substantial  educational  good 
throughout  the  whole  gamut  of  our  social  life.  Hence  he  is  as 
earnest  in  his  views  of  the  education  of  girls  as  of  boys,  and 
logically  enough  from  his  point  of  view,  he  would  have  faith  in  the 
relationship  established  by  co-education. 

There's  the  task  [said  he  (Weyburn)].  It's  to  separate  them  (boys  and 
girls)  as  little  as  possible.  All  the — passez-moi  le  mot — devilry  between  the 
sexes  begin  at  their  separation.  They're  foreigners  when  they  meet ; 
and  their  alliances  are  not  always  binding.  The  chief  object  in  life,  if 
happiness  be  the  aim  and  the  growing  better  than  we  are,  is  to  teach  men 
and  women  how  to  be  one ;  for,  if  they're  not,  then  each  is  a  morsel  for  the 

other  to  prey  on But  one  may  say  they  are  trained  at  present 

to  be  hostile.  Some  of  them  fall  in  love  and  strike  a  truce,  and  still  they  are 
foreigners.  They  have  not  the  same  standard  of  honour.  They  might  have 
it  from  an  education  in  common. 

Even  with  this  vision  before  him,  Meredith  does  not  fall  into 
the  common  pitfall  of  advocating  a  course  of  education  merely 
because  of  its  probable  usefulness  to  the  educands  at  some  future 
period  of  their  lives,  unrelated  to  their  present  intellectual  condi- 
tion and  needs.  If  co-education  is  to  be  justified,  Meredith  agrees 
that  it  must  be  because  it  furthers  the  progress  and  development 
of  both  the  boy  and  the  girl  at  their  present  stage  of  educational 
need.  Weyburn  is  asked  the  question  :  Would  co-education 
increase  the  mutual  respect  of  boy  and  girl  ?  His  answer  is  : 

'  In  time,  under  management ;  catching  and  grouping  them  young.  A 
boy  who  sees  a  girl  do  what  he  can't  and  would  like  to  do,  won't  take  refuge 
in  his  muscular  superiority — which,  by  the  way,  would  be  lessened.' 
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'  You  suppose  their  capacities  are  equal  ? ' 

'  Things  are  not  equal.  I  suppose  their  excellences  to  make  a  pretty 
nearly  equal  sum  in  the  end.  But  we're  not  weighing  them  each.  The 
question  concerns  the  advantage  of  both.' 

Such  a  robust,  careful  judgment  on  the  thorny  problem  of  co- 
education is  of  great  moment.  Meredith  is  so  clear  and  so  sound, 
few  will  venture  to  gainsay  his  position.2  The  point  of  attack  is 
that  Corruptio  optimi,  pessima.  He  makes  good  his  case  by  the 
efforts  of  Matthew  Weyburn  and  his  Aminta,  a  man  and  woman 
who  are  exceptionally  endowed  by  human  qualities  suited  to  the 
high  enterprise,  and  teachers  cannot  but  follow  with  the  keenest 
sympathy  the  account  of  the  achievement  of  the  great  '  Event.' 

For  Weyburn 's  success  is  notified  to  us  by  the  testimony  of 
the  Italian  pupil,  Giulio  Calliani.  What  teacher  can  read  the 
description  without  a  thrill  of  enthusiasm  and  aspiration  !  The 
Italian  boy  relates  how  he  had  at  school  sneaked  and  lied. 

1  was  not  discovered,  but  I  thought,  I  thought,  and  I  thought,  until  I 
could  not  look  in  my  dear  friend  Matthew's  face.     He  said  to  me  one  day  : 
'  Have  you  nothing  to  tell  me,  Giulio  ?  '  as  if  to  ask  the  road  to  right  or  left. 
Out  it  all  came.     And  no  sermon,  no  !     He  set  me  the  hardest  task  I  could 
have.     That  was  a  penance  !  to  go  to  his  wife  and  tell  it  all  to  her.     Then  I 
did  think  it  an  easier  thing  to  go  and  face  death — and  death  had  been  my 
nightmare.     I  went,  she  listened,  she  took  my  hand  ;  she  said :   '  You  will 
never  do  this  again,  I  know,  Giulio.'     She  told  me  no  English  girl  would  ever 
look  on  a  man  who  was  a  coward  and  lied.     From  that  day  I  have  made  Truth 
my  bride. 

The  pedagogic  qualifications  of  Weyburn  are  crowned  by  his 
insight  into  the  interpretation,  '  by  degrees,'  of  the  boys,  '  by 
observing  their  habits.'  It  may  be  noted  that  Meredith  gives 
us  but  slight  glimpses  as  to  his  treatment  of  the  religious  problem 
in  education,  but  Weyburn  declares  : 

Catholics  and  Protestants  are  both  welcome  to  us  according  to  our 
scheme.  .  .  .  And  Jews,  Mahommedans,  too,  if  only  they  will  come ! 
The  more  mixed,  the  more  it  hits  our  objects. 

The  objection  against  schoolmastering  is  lodged,  as  it  so  often 
has  been  :  '  Is  not  much — i.e.  constant — looking  down  on  young 
people  likely  to  pull  one's  mind  down  to  their  level?  '  Weyburn 
replies  : 

Likely  enough  to  betray  our  level,  if  there's  danger.  .  .  .  But  if  we 
have  great  literature  and  an  interest  in  the  world's  affairs,  can  there  be  any 
fear  of  it  ?  The  schoolmaster  ploughs  to  make  a  richer  world,  I  hope.  .  .  . 
The  teacher  must  like  all  boyhood.  It's  human  nature  not  so  far  removed 

2  Meredith  represents  Aminta's  friend,  Selina  Collett,  as  listening  to  Weyburn's 
animated  discourse  and  the  effect  produced.     '  Visions  of  the  unseen  Switzerland 
awed  her.' 
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from  the  dog  ;  only  it's  a  supple  human  nature :  there's  the  beauty  of  it. 
We  train  it.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  it  will  grow  upward.  I 
have  the  belief  that  I  shall  succeed,  because  I  like  boys  and  they  like 
me.  .  .  .  They  see  I  look  forward.  I  do  hope  good  for  the  world. 

These,  then,  are  the  great  points  of  contact  of  Meredith  with 
education  :  Kespect  for  individuality,  the  sense  of  the  Comic  Spirit, 
leading  to  the  preservation  of  sanity  of  judgment  and  attitude, 
mutual  relationships  founded  on  equality  rather  than  condescen- 
sion, open-airness,  Thwackings  to  all  pride  and  sentimentalism, 
cosmopolitanism,  co-education,  and  the  optimism  that  hopes 
*  good  for  the  world.'  Down  in  the  depths  and  up  in  the  heights 
of  human  nature,  the  permeating  educational  '  purposes  '  of  the 
novel  are  justified  in  the  final  co-ordinating  principle  that  all  life 
is  an  education. 

How  far  I  have  interpreted  correctly  Meredith's  attitude 
towards  education,  students  of  Meredith  must  decide  for  them- 
selves. But  I  am  clear  that  Mr.  Meredith  wished  to  make 
education  a  constituent  part  of  the  '  purposes  '  of  his  novels.  I 
will  only  add  that  he  told  me  further  in  the  interview  to  which 
I  have  referred  that  he  envied  the  lot  of  those  who  were  engaged 
in  the  task  of  teaching,  seeing  that  the  value  of  their  work  was 
certain,  definite,  beyond  the  merely  problematic.  The  writer,  he 
suggested,  could  not  be  sure  of  his  effectiveness;  the  practical 
teacher  could.  If  Mr.  Meredith  could  have  realised  the  stimulus 
of  his  writings  to  the  practical  teachers  and  their  feeling  of 
inspiration,  touched  with  humility,  before  his  high  ideals  of  the 
possibilities  of  education,  the  position  would  indeed  be  reversed. 
For,  in  the  highest  sense,  Mr.  Meredith  is  surely  the  greatest 
practical  teacher  of  our  times. 

FOSTER  WATSON. 
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SHE  STOOPS   TO  CANVASS 


IF  it  be  necessary  for  anyone  whose  business  in  life  it  is  to  portray 
human  emotions  to  experience  as  many  of  those  emotions  as 
possible,  then  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  include  the  tension  and 
anxiety  of  a  political  crisis. 

Since  it  may  never  fall  to  a  woman's  lot  to  take  part  in  a 
campaign  under  the  methods  of  modern  warfare,  when  the  cold, 
cruel  battle  is  fought  over  an  area  of  many  miles,  when,  without 
the  blare  and  glitter  of  a  fight,  and  without  the  lust  of  choosing  a 
victim,  a  murderous  shell  is  hurled  to  the  enemy's  doom,  then 
perchance  may  a  share  in  an  election  campaign  be  accounted  an 
approximate  sensation. 

Here  is  the  same  nerve- wearing  uncertainty.  A  winged 
word  spoken  by  a  foe,  or  even  an  ill-advised  friend,  far  away  at 
the  other  end  of  the  country,  may  detach  a  whole  battalion  of 
followers  from  their  captain  and  leave  him,  advancing  to  certain 
victory  with  gallant  support ,  to  discover  himself  abandoned  at  the 
ballot-box,  the  sole  survivor  of  a  forlorn  hope. 

As  a  woman,  it  is  so  far  not  granted  to  me  to  know  the  smug 
satisfaction,  the  warm  exhilaration  of  being  declared  at  the  head 
of  the  poll ;  but ,  by  the  gracious  condescension  of  man ,  it  has 
been  vouchsafed  me  to  live  through  some  of  the  drudgery  and  dust 
of  it,  and  to  wake  up  on  the  morning  of  the  great  day  with  that 
sinking  of  the  heart,  familiar  even  to  the  stoutest  fighter,  as  the 
inevitable  prelude  to  any  big  event. 

Yet  the  small  part  that  I  was  cast  for  in  this  memorable  per- 
formance, undertaken  at  short  notice,  was  not  played  with  the 
desire  to  gain  either  experience  or  publicity,  but  with  the  solemn 
conviction  that  the  hour  of  trial  was  striking  for  England,  and 
that  no  willing  effort  however  obscure,  no  voluntary  aid  however 
unimportant,  could  be  spared  to  help  her  through  it.  To  carry 
the  message  of  liberty  into  every  house,  to  preach  the  gospel  of 
Patriotism  to  every  reluctant  listener,  to  rouse  a  sleeping  nation 
to  its  danger,  here  was  work  worth  the  doing  and  the  moment  ripe 
for  its  accomplishment. 

To-day  the  election  is  over.     In  writing  down,  therefore,  my 
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impressions  of  my  canvass  on  behalf  of  my  candidate,  I  can  neither 
make  nor  mar  his  political  career  by  alienating  or  offending  his 
adherents,  but  my  own  faith  in  the  shibboleth  that  I  preached  so 
fluently  in  the  houses  of  that  constituency  has  been  rudely  shaken, 
and,  though  I  still  believe  in  the  text  of  my  sermon,  though  I  am 
quite  as  certain  of  its  moral,  I  am  no  longer  so  ready  to  pronounce 
that  all  who  believe  with  me  shall  be  saved.  Indeed,  I  have 
become  at  once  something  less  than  a  Fabian  Socialist,  something 
more  than  a  Feudal  Unionist. 

My  mind  is  now  metaphorically  perched  on  cross-benches, 
whence  I  venture  to  offer  these  reflections  and  observations,  which 
may  be  read,  and  will  be  disregarded,  by  both  parties  with  equal 
impartiality. 

To-day,  were  I  to  have  the  onus  of  forming  a  Cabinet,  I  would 
choose  none  of  its  members  from  the  ranks  of  party  politicians. 
For  my  Chief  I  might  perhaps  select  a  distinguished  statesman 
more  celebrated  for  his  utterance  than  his  performance,  for  this 
reason  :  that  his  critical  faculty  and  contemplative  common-sense 
will  not  betray  him  into  a  headlong  pursuit  of  the  advanced 
altruism  of  one  party  or  the  pronounced  materialism  of  the  other. 
His  companions  should  be  selected  from  among  those  able  men 
of  business  who  have  for  upwards  of  half  a  century  supplied 
the  public  with  the  very  best  article  at  the  most  moderate  price, 
and  otherwise  shown  their  fairness  and  cleverness  by  keeping  the 
same  staff  of  permanent,  capable  officials  ever  since  their  enter- 
prise was  started.  Further,  I  should  invite  the  directors  of  large 
co-operative  stores  to  join  the  Government ,  for  what  is  the  Govern- 
ment of  a  country  but  a  huge  co-operative  machine  that  must 
be  a  '  going  concern  '  from  the  first  moment  that  its  shutters  are 
taken  down.  A  talent  for  prompt  and  definite  decision  is  badly 
needed  in  those  who  inherit  the  burden  of  chaos  inevitably  left 
to  be  cleared  up  by  every  succeeding  administration.  A  self- 
made  man  (or  two)  who  has  built  up  a  fortune  in  a  lifetime  is  not 
to  be  overlooked  as  a  Minister,  who  in  the  ordinary  course  would 
have  only  seven  years  allotted  to  him  to  carry  out  any  new  schemes 
of  reform.  And  thus  having  filled  the  great  offices  of  State  with 
men  of  proved  and  practical  grounding  in  the  management  of  vast 
organisations,  the  abuses  that  cry  out  for  reform  should  be 
attended  to,  the  measures  that  common-sense  demands  should  be 
formulated,  and  something  of  order  might  slowly  creep  in. 

The  age  of  government  by  majority  has  passed  away,  and 
government  by  efficiency  has  become  a  dire  necessity.  The 
whole  system  of  government  by  majority  is,  in  effect,  but  a 
government  of  action  and  reaction.  Provided  always  that  the 
majority  is  large  enough  to  permit  legislators  to  go  home  to  dinner 
without  the  exciting  possibility  of  a  snap  division,  there  seems  no 
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reason  why  a  good  proportion  of  members  should  not  dine  at  home 
for  quite  a  number  of  years,  or  agreeably  doze  away  the  Session  in 
the  Library  of  the  House  of  Commons.  For,  by  the  curious 
humour  of  contradictions,  the  period  of  action  is  merely  another 
name  for  a  period  of  inactivity,  while  the  era  of  reaction  can  best 
be  described  as  one  of  activity. 

There  are ,  as  a  matter  of  fact ,  only  two  consistently  reactionary 
countries  in  Europe  :  Austria,  that  is  reactionary  to  the  point 
of  an  almost  naive  bigotry  and  consequent  inactivity ;  Germany, 
that  is  reactionary  to  the  point  of  masterly  militarism  and  conse- 
quent activity.  Now  England,  as  every  schoolboy  will  tell  you, 
having  an  ideal  constitution  that  depends  upon  the  people's  elec- 
torate, is  more  exposed  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world  to  the 
dangers  of  action  and  reaction,  and  therefore  more  subject  to  longer 
periods  of  retrograde  inactivity  than  any  other  two  peoples  put 
together.  Hence  we  are  where  we  are. 

To  go  back  a  little  further,  our  gigantic  national  conceit  can 
be  traced  to  that  grandparent  of  constitutional  government,  the 
Magna  Charta,  from  which  dates  the  whole  of  our  inheritance  of 
compromise ,  and  compromise  has  been  the  solution  of  every  legis- 
lative measure  from  that  time  onwards.  In  those  days  King 
John,  not  being  strong  enough  to  check  his  Lords,  saved  his  crown 
by  letting  the  Lords  check  him.  To-day  the  Lords,  not  being 
strong  enough  to  check  Lloyd  George ,  hoped  to  save  their  coronets 
by  letting  the  people  check  him.  It  is  all  due  to  the  old  familiar 
policy  of  compromise  and  to  the  original  sin  of  constitutional 
government  by  mob  law.  A  party  comes  into  power  with  a  big 
majority  and  forms  a  Cabinet.  The  majority  carries  every- 
thing before  it  until,  secure  in  its  numbers,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Cabinet  being  comfortably  somnolent,  the  most  energetic  or  the 
strongest  member  emerges  from  the  ranks  and  guides  its  destinies. 
This  is  the  story  of  every  party,  call  it  Tory  or  Whig,  Conservative 
or  Liberal,  Unionist  or  Eadical.  Here  we  have  the  season  of 
action.  The  tyranny  of  the  autocrat  becoming  intolerable,  the 
rest  of  the  party  wake  up  and  rub  their  eyes,  and  find  that  the 
Opposition  is  stirring  up  the  mob.  The  season  of  reaction  has 
now  set  in  ;  and  whether  it  is  Lord  Palmerston  with  his  humorous 
disdain  of  the  will  of  the  people,  or  the  late  Lord  Salisbury  with 
his  infallible  belief  in  the  genius  of  his  own  family,  or  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  with  his  personal  animus  against  men  of  breeding,  the 
story  is  identical. 

Majority,  Autocracy,  Compromise  are  the  invariable  ingredi- 
ents of  the  constitutional  programme,  and  just  as  in  cookery  every 
French  sauce  is  composed  of  one  of  three  foundations,  with  the 
peppering  and  seasoning  'to  taste,'  so  the  same  political  sauce 
is  based  on  one  of  these  three  foundations,  differing  only  in 
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the  particular  flavouring  that  may  be  demanded  by  the  dish  of 
expediency  to  be  placed  before  the  nation. 

If  anyone  questions  the  truth  of  our  legislative  measures  being 
merely  a  matter  of  compromise,  let  him  turn  to  the  story  of  Tariff 
Keform,  and  recall  the  moment  when  Mr.  Chamberlain  shook  the 
dust  of  the  magic  circle  off  his  feet  and  loudly  proclaimed  Colonial 
Preference  to  be  the  means  of  cementing  the  consolidation  of  the 
Empire.  What  at  that  moment  was  denounced  as  a  measure 
that  would  wreck  the  party,  is  now,  we  are  told,  the  only  lifeboat 
that  can  keep  us  off  the  rocks.  '  Step  in  and  you  will  get  home 
safely.  Push  us  off  and  you  will  drown  !  '  is  the  cry,  and  what  is 
the  reason  of  this  change?  A  fine  appreciation  of  the  necessity 
of  linking  up  the  Empire  that  was  as  plain  to  the  eye  then  as  now? 
A  proper  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  Empire,  think  you? 
No  ;  the  only  thing  that  has  brought  this  measure  to  the  fore,  after 
seven  years  of  indifference,  is  the  dilemma  of  having  to  strike  a 
bargain  with  the  people.  What  the  Patriotism  of  a  Chamberlain 
could  not  effect,  the  Socialism  of  a  Lloyd  George  has  brought 
about. 

My  reasons  for  canvassing  in  1910  date  back  as  far  as  1903, 
when  I  woke  up  to  the  desirability  of  an  individual  political 
existence.  I  was  frightened  out  of  my  apathy  by  an  anecdote 
told  by  a  young  English  officer,  who  had  just  returned  from  attend- 
ing some  military  manoeuvres  in  North  Germany.  Starting  one 
morning  at  break  of  day  in  his  motor  to  reach  some  mimic  field 
of  battle,  he  lost  his  way  and  found  himself  at  the  sea-coast,  where 
he  was  an  uninvited  and  unwelcome  witness  of  the  interesting 
embarkation  of  a  whole  German  Army  Corps  at  practice.  That 
was  in  1903.  In  1909  we  should,  no  doubt,  have  been  assured  that 
this  little  '  Kriegspiel '  was  undertaken  merely  for  the  sake  of 
giving  the  men  a  change  at  the  seaside  to  bring  the  colour  to  their 
cheeks.  Nevertheless,  not  having  this  optimistic  opinion  of 
Teutonic  philanthropy,  it  gave  my  patriotism  a  sufficient  shock 
to  startle  me  out  of  my  indifference.  I  conceived  the  idea  that 
it  was  incumbent  on  me,  and  others  of  my  sex,  to  get  the  vote 
in  order  that  we  might  rouse  the  men  out  of  their  sleeping  sickness 
and  wake  them  up  to  our  peril. 

Nowadays  the  futility  of  emptying  bottles  of  fluid  over  voting 
papers  and  other  carnivalesque  jokes  of  the  kind  having  relegated 
the  prospects  of  my  vote  to  a  nebulous  future,  I  have  done  the 
nearest  thing  that  came  to  my  hand  :  I  have  tried  to  influence 
those  more  fortunate  than  myself  to  plump  in  the  cause  of 
patriotism  and  on  behalf  of  the  individual  who  best  understood  it. 
Of  the  hopelessness  of  talking  to  electors  about  the  love  of  country, 
and  indeed  of  talking  to  them  about  anything  that  did  not  concern 
their  own  pockets,  I  was  not  then  aware.  I  have  emerged  with  a 
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wider  knowledge  of  how  the  Londoner  lives  than  I  ever  had 
before  ;  I  feel  more  familiar  with  his  household  arrangements  than 
any  candidate,  who  in  the  excitement  of  the  chase  must  miss 
the  details  of  the  scene ;  I  think  I  know  the  best  and  worst  of 
them. 

The  constituency  I  describe,  as  in  most  London  constituencies, 
consists  in  part  of  a  residential  district  of  some  pretension  to 
luxury,  in  part  of  shops  in  a  prosperous  way  of  business,  and  in 
part  of  an  immense  district  of  six-  and  eight-roomed  houses  let 
out  in  separate  lodgings.  What  impresses  one  more  particularly 
is  the  way  everybody  appears  to  be  overhoused.  In  numberless 
large,  spacious  houses,  that  have  probably  been  constructed  by  an 
enterprising  builder  in  more  prosperous  times,  and  have  assumed 
almost  the  proportion  of  what  house  agents  might  describe  as 
'  mansions,'  the  door  was  opened  to  me  by  the  owners  themselves 
in  shirt-sleeves.  Doubtless  a  great  many  of  them  counted  on 
letting  off  rooms,  but  in  many  cases  there  was  only  one  occupant 
and  his  family,  and  it  seems  an  extraordinary  circumstance  to  rent 
a  big  house  and  then  inhabit  only  the  front  kitchen.  Kemarkable, 
too,  that  in  some  of  the  older  houses  let  out  in  tenements  no  gas 
was  installed  and  only  oil  lamps  were  used.  In  any  other  less 
slow-going  country  an  enterprising  gas  company  would  most 
certainly  have  fitted  the  gas  at  their  own  expense  with  the  modern 
system  of  a  penny  in  the  slot.  It  demonstrates  how  little  the 
British  trader  will  risk  to  make  a  possible  profit.  In  houses,  as 
I  have  said,  often  of  considerable  size  and  comfort,  the  door  was 
rarely  if  ever  answered  by  a  servant,  but  usually  by  a  lodger  or  the 
householder's  wife.  Yet,  whatever  the  condition  of  life,  whether 
clerk  or  carman ,  I  can  honestly  say  that  by  far  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  husbands  were  '  not  come  in  yet.' 

Hitherto  it  has  always  been  a  proud  reflection  to  think  that 
the  invention  of  the  morning  tub  was  an  essentially  English  one 
claimed  by  our  educated  classes ;  to-day  the  habit  of  the  wash-tub 
is  quite  remarkably  ignored  by  our  lower  classes,  and  though  there 
were  homes  in  which  the  landlord  was  painfully  neglectful  of  his 
duty  to  repair,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  wife  of  the  elector,  by 
being  less  neglectful  of  hers,  might  have  made  things  considerably 
pleasanter  to  the  olfactory  and  visual  nerves.  Reluctantly  it  must 
be  said  that  in  any  case  where  the  woman  or  man  interviewed  was 
more  than  humanly  dirty  the  man  was  almost  more  than  fiercely 
Radical,  and  where  I  was  taken  into  a  moderately  clean  kitchen, 
with  '  a  bit  of  gammon  for  supper  '  on  the  table ,  it  was  almost  easy 
to  predict  the  opposite  trend  of  political  opinion. 

If  it  should  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  canvass  was  con- 
ducted at  supper-time  and  late  into  the  night ,  let  me  explain  that 
the  man  with  the  vote  was  never  at  home  at  any  other  time,  and 
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I  conceived  an  immense  pity  for  the  wives  of  the  working-men  on 
account  of  the  hideous  loneliness  and  drudgery  of  their  existence ; 
for,  to  one  visiting  them  up  to  ten  and  eleven  at  night,  it  was  the 
rarest  thing  in  the  meaner  streets  ever  to  find  the  man  at  home. 

With  all  the  legislation  about  working  hours  and  the  action  of 
the  all-powerful  trades  unions,  it  is  useless  to  imagine  that  many 
of  these  men  were  working  from  morning  to  midnight,  and  yet 
in  the  poorer  districts  two  out  of  every  three  rarely  came  in  before 
11.30,  according  to  the  evidence  of  their  family  or  associates. 

Here  is  a  fine  opportunity  for  moralising.  The  man  stays  out 
perhaps  because  a  house  with  an  untidy  wife  and  a  family  of 
ill-nourished,  unclean  children  makes  an  unendurable  home ;  yet 
what  relaxation  does  the  wife  get  from  the  never-ceasing  round  of 
wearisome  offices  ? 

And  is  it  entirely  the  wife's  fault?  At  home  from  morning 
till  night,  from  night  till  morning,  in  slatternly  surroundings, 
weighed  down  by  the  stress  of  child-bearing,  up  too  soon  after 
confinement,  and  with  nothing  to  strengthen  the  lassitude  of  con- 
valescence, robbed  of  the  freshness  of  her  courtship  by  the  hard- 
ship of  her  married  life,  what  attraction  is  left  to  keep  her  husband 
by  her  side?  Yet  how  much  of  the  weekly  wages  finds  its  way 
into  her  hands  to  relieve  this  miserable  state  of  affairs  ?  Football 
grounds,  cricket -fields,  music-halls,  racecourses  are  filled  with 
men,  and  it  will  need  much  arguing  away  of  palpable  truths  to 
induce  us  to  believe  that  none  of  these  are  married  men.  If  there- 
fore the  endless  chain  of  distressing  circumstance  first  drives  the 
husband  away  and  finally  diverts  even  his  earnings  from  his  wife, 
who  shall  say  how  much  either,  indeed,  may  be  at  fault? 

Schools,  elementary,  secondary,  technical,  are  provided  for 
all  who  care  to  avail  themselves  of  their  teaching ;  how  comes  it , 
then,  that  a  lesson  in  cleanliness  is  not  taught?  In  other 
countries  a  morning  bath  provided  by  the  school  board  is  com- 
pulsory for  the  child  on  arriving  at  school ,  to  safeguard  the  hygiene 
of  the  class  presently  to  be  gathered  together  in  germ-distributing 
numbers ;  and  who  shall  doubt  the  wisdom  of  this  whose  nostrils 
have  once  scented  in  cold  weather  the  stench  of  any  of  those  unaired 
houses, from  the  like  of  which  many  of  these  school  pupils  emerge? 

Now  it  is  a  fact  that,  though  there  are  facilities  for  instruction  in 
the  ordinary  domestic  science  of  house-cleaning  and  house-keeping, 
there  is  no  compulsion  to  attend.  As  all  these  possibilities  already 
exist,  then  who,  in  the  name  of  the  taxpayer,  is  answerable  for  the 
fact  that  a  girl  comes  through  her  schooling  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
without  so  much  as  learning  how  to  clean  a  room  or  how  to  darn 
a  stocking? 

It  matters  not  which  Government  is  in  or  out,  that  teaching 
is  ineffective  and  ineffectual  which  leaves  no  trace  of  its  influence 
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on  the  student,  and  that  money  is  wasted  in  compulsory  education 
which  has  taught  less  than  nothing  of  usefulness  to  each  succeeding 
generation.  If  anyone  doubt  this  statement,  let  him  call  on  the 
self-sacrificing  men  and  women  who  work  in  charitable  Settle- 
ments to  give  evidence  of  the  ignorance  and  the  untrained 
savagery  of  many  of  the  young  girls  in  some  of  the  poorer  slums 
of  London.  Barely  grown  into  womanhood,  as  the  wives  of  our 
working-men,  they  are  the  women  who,  unkempt,  unwashed,  are 
too  ill-trained  to  any  kind  of  household  work  to  brighten  their 
tiny  kingdom  of  home,  who  do  not  even  know  the  use  of  soap  and 
water,  who  are  too  untaught  to  cook  a  simple  meal  for  the  bread- 
winner before  his  early  start  in  the  morning  or  after  his  hard  day's 
work.  As  an  outcome  of  this  want  of  orderliness,  the  breadwinner 
stays  away  more  and  more  from  a  home  devoid  of  comfort  and 
colour,  while  less  and  less  of  his  money  finds  its  way  back  to  it, 
and  in  consequence  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  that  family  life, 
particularly  conspicuous  among  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of 
France,  and  conducive  more  than  all  else  to  the  industry  and 
prosperity  of  a  community. 

Truly  both  man  and  woman  are  sincerely  to  be  pitied.  They 
are  the  victims  of  our  system  of  government  by  majority,  of  our 
system  of  selecting  the  most  popular  man  instead  of  the  best-fitted 
for  the  post. 

But  if  I  dwell  on  the  darker  side  of  life  shown  to  me  in  these 
last  weeks,  let  me  emphasise  one  of  the  brightest  and  best  of  our 
national  characteristics.  Excepting  on  one  occasion  I  met  every- 
where the  most  polite  and  cordial  reception  from  people  of  every 
political  colour.  Even  where  a  measure  of  mystery  was  kept  up 
as  to  the  secrecy  of  the  poll,  nothing  could  exceed  the  kindliness  and 
trouble  that  was  everywhere  taken  to  enable  the  canvasser  to 
speak  personally  to  the  man  in  the  house  who  had  the  vote.  Testi- 
mony must  also  be  borne  to  the  safety  of  the  London  streets  for  a 
woman  at  night,  an  experience  that  all  working  women  have 
surely  had  in  almost  every  part  of  London,  whether  in  densely 
populated  districts  or  sparsely  inhabited  suburb.  Personally,  I 
have  always  felt  that  if  it  were  my  bad  luck  to  be  involved  in  an 
accident,  I  would  rather  find  myself  amid  the  rough  population 
of  Stepney  or  Newington  Causeway  than- on  the  Champs  Elysees 
of  Paris  or  Unter  den  Linden  of  Berlin.  A  catastrophe  arouses 
the  best  instincts  of  the  Cockney  Londoner  and  reveals  a  helpful- 
ness and  a  resource  that  are  never  to  be  found  in  the  well-drilled 
German  or  the  best-bred  Frenchman. 

The  one  solitary  instance  of  rudeness  I  met  with  in  my 
campaign  was,  curiously  enough,  from  a  woman  of  education 
living  in  a  well-appointed  house. 

Perhaps  the  most  deplorable  feature  of  this  election,  and  no 
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doubt  of  any  election,  was  the  profound  indifference  of  the  voters 
to  anything  that  did  not  affect  their  personal  interests.  The 
question  of  the  price  of  food  was  an  absorbing  one  this  year,  and 
the  terrible  examples  of  German  rye  bread  and  horseflesh  in  a 
protected  country  affected  their  imagination  so  vividly  as  to  blind 
them  to  the.  other  German  danger.  Only  once  was  any  common- 
sense  volunteered  about  the  loaf,  when  an  elderly  man  declared 
that  he  failed  to  understand  the  trouble  there  was  about  dear  bread, 
because  he  remembered  the  time  when  the  quartern  loaf  cost 
elevenpence,  and  many  a  day  he  had  walked  a  mile  out  of  his  road 
to  call  at  a  bakery  at  which  he  could  purchase  it  for  tenpence- 
half  penny. 

Another  man  asked  me  if  my  candidate  would  guarantee  that 
he  should  get  a  rise  of  wages  if  he  voted  for  him.  It  turned  out 
that  he  was  employed  by  a  firm  of  importers  and  was  anxious  to 
preserve  free  trade. 

One  man  who  had  left  the  constituency,  and  who  was  dis- 
covered at  the  other  end  of  London,  informed  me  that  whatever 
Government  was  in  made  no  difference  to  the  want  of  prosperity 
in  Great  Britain ,  and  that  the  only  prosperous  country  in  the  world 
was  the  Argentine  Kepublic,  and  he  for  one  was  not  going  to  vote 
'  for  such  a  hopeless  job  as  his  own  country. '  One  gave  me  a  well- 
deserved  rebuke  that  I  thoroughly  deserved.  I  had  gone  into  the 
basement  to  interview  an  elector  who  had  met  with  an  accident 
and  was  unable  to  walk,  and  I  addressed  the  question  to  a  visitor 
sitting  by  his  sofa  as  to  whether  he  too  had  a  vote.  He  replied 
that  he  had  not  lived  long  enough  in  the  borough  to  be  on  the 
register.  On  going  away  I  shook  hands  warmly  with  the  invalid 
and  his  wife  and  forgot  to  greet  the  other.  When  I  had  half  closed 
the  door  behind  me,  the  visitor  called  out  to  me  with  sarcastic 
civility,  '  Good-evening  to  you,  mum/  and  I  was  ashamed  to  re- 
member that  my  geniality  had  only  extended  as  far  as  the  voter. 

It  may  be  questioned  how  far  an  election  can  be  influenced 
by  the  exhaustive  survey  of  votes  that  precedes  it.  That  such  an 
intrusion  is  not  resented  is  evident  by  the  universal  civility  with 
which  the  canvasser  is  received.  Only  once  did  a  working-man 
remonstrate  with  me  on  being  summoned  to  the  door,  when  he 
complained  somewhat  bitterly  that  '  he  had  been  knocked  up  four 
times  since  he  sat  down  to  his  tea,'  a  deplorable  incident  calling 
for  sympathy  and  making  it  quite  comprehensible  why  he  refused 
to  divulge  his  political  opinions.  No  doubt  custom  has  rendered 
the  formula  of  a  visit  from  the  candidate  or  his  representative  so 
usual  that  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  etiquette,  to  be  expected 
and  even  anticipated  with  some  interest.  The  reply  to  those  who 
declare  the  contrary  is  that  again  and  again  the  canvasser  was 
thanked  for  her  visit  with  the  phrase  '  we  like  being  called  upon.' 
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In  many  cases  a  grievance  is  made  of  neglect,  if  no  trouble 
has  been  taken  to  extract  the  promise  of  a  vote  by  one  side  or  the 
other,  and  the  loss  of  a  supporter  may  often  be  ascribed  to  the 
default  of  such  a  visit  forgotten  in  the  overwhelming  mass  of 
detailed  work  in  the  last  days  before  an  election.  The  value  of 
circularising  and  bill-sticking  may  not  be  overlooked  in  this  gamble 
for  the  voices  of  the  people,  it  being  of  as  much  importance  to 
accustom  them  to  a  name  as  to  a  cause.  There  are  many  of  the 
less  conscientious  who,  entirely  ignorant  of  the  vital  problems  at 
issue,  put  a  cross  against  the  name  with  which  they  are  most 
familiar,  and  for  this  reason  the  so-called  '  carpet-bagger  '  has  a 
doubly  difficult  task,  unless  he  has  taken  up  his  residence  in  his 
constituency  for  some  year  or  two  previously  with  a  view  to 
fighting  for  the  seat. 

On  the  whole  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  whole  system  of 
personal  canvass  is  immoral,  and  that  the  education  of  the  elector 
should  be  left  to  the  speakers  at  public  meetings ;  yet  the  recent 
elections  have  shown  that  public  meetings  more  frequently  afford 
a  fallacious  guide  to  the  result  than  a  true  one,  and  that  the  reports 
of  the  canvassers  will  often  contain  the  more  accurate  prophecy. 
So  that  while  personality  and  popularity  form  so  great  a  part  of 
the  electoral  equipment,  and  until  we  live  in  an  ideal  State,  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  we  can  dispense  with  it. 

Amongst  women  it  was  the  rarest  thing  to  find  any  who 
took  the  faintest  notice  of  the  political  issue,  although  it  was 
evident  there  must  be  some  such  by  the  large  number  that 
attended  meetings.  They  occasionally  had  heard  the  name  of  the 
candidate  that  their  husbands  or  fathers  intended  to  ballot  for  ;  but 
interrogated  as  to  their  own  feelings,  they  proudly  or  shyly  said 
they  knew  nothing  about  it  and  could  not  give  an  opinion  on  the 
matter.  Taking  into  consideration  that  newspapers  of  every 
denomination  have  for  many  weeks  been  full  of  nothing  but 
election  intelligence,  it  certainly  seems  more  than  extraordinary 
that  women  should  have  never  caught  up  even  the  refrain  of  the 
party  cry.  The  political  ignorance  of  women  is  an  argument  that 
may  be  used  as  a  weapon  by  those  who  would  deny  them  a  voice 
in  public  affairs.  '  What  is  the  use  of  giving  women  the  vote  who 
know  nothing  about  the  nature  of  it  ?  '  is  the  well-known  formula  * 
but  during  the  last  few  weeks  there  have  been  many  illustrations 
of  an  ignorance  no  less  complete  on  the  part  of  the  male  voter, 
and  undoubtedly  the  responsibility  of  the  suffrage  should  bring 
with  it  in  many  cases  a  desire  to  learn  something  of  our  necessities, 
and  a  wider  outlook  on  life  than  is  provided  by  mere  gossip  with  a 
neighbour  at  the  street  door.  Indeed,  the  Suffragist  movement  is 
doing  more  for  the  moral  education  of  our  women  than  many 
another  movement  more  philanthropic  in  its  endeavour. 
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The  good  Christians  who  are  going  about  the  world  teaching 
resignation  to  things  that  could  be  logically  altered  by  the  women 
themselves  are  only  adding  to  the  accumulation  of  patient  humility 
with  which  the  poor  of  our  country  have  borne  their  lot  this  many 
a  day.  To  give  a  woman  or  a  child  a  happy  evening  once  in  a 
year  of  many  unhappy  weeks  is  a  beautiful  thing  in  theory,  but 
in  practice  it  leads  little  further  than  back  to  the  miserable  home 
of  makeshift  poverty.  On  the  other  hand,  to  teach  them  that 
they  have  a  duty  to  perform  as  citizens,  to  make  them  understand 
the  great  account  they  must  yield  up  to  the  State  if  they  bring 
up  ill-kept  and  diseased  children,  and  the  part  that  each  owes  to 
each  in  the  community  is  to  teach  them  some  modern  gospel  of 
efficiency  in  their  circumscribed  lives,  for  it  is  as  easy  to  be  an 
able  housekeeper  in  a  two-roomed  tenement  as  it  is  in  a  hundred- 
roomed  palace,  and  these  are  the  things  that  lead  to  domestic 
happiness  at  home  and  contentment  abroad. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  they  are  handicapped  by  the  very  dingi- 
ness  and  dreariness  of  their  dwellings,  not  to  speak  of  the 
insanitary  conditions  under  which  they  often  live.  One  woman 
came  out  to  answer  the  door  half  fainting  with  fright  because  she 
had  been  attacked,  she  told  me,  by  a  huge  sewer-rat,  and  though  I 
pitied  her  for  living  in  a  dwelling  where  such  an  occurrence  was 
possible,  incidentally,  I  may  add,  she  appeared  to  me  to  be  the 
dirtiest  woman  that  I  had  ever  seen. 

The  point  of  this  story  is  that  a  local  government  that  allows 
such  a  hideous  condition  of  affairs  must  be  hopelessly  inadequate. 
We  have  the  demagogues  inflaming  these  unhappy  people 
with  the  idea  that  it  is  the  rich  man's  fault,  and  so  in  this 
instance  it  is ;  yet  why  are  we  paying  for  the  upkeep  of 
an  enormously  expensive  administration  if  not  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  public  health  and  safety?  Whose  business 
is  it  to  inquire  into  a  state  of  drainage  in  which  sewer-rats 
can  career  playfully  over  the  house  like  pet  dogs?  Are 
there  no  sanitary  inspectors  who  are  paid  to  do  this,  no  medical 
officers  of  health  who  are  elected  to  see  that  these  offices  are  per- 
formed ?  Surely  this  is  the  duty  of  borough  councillors  elected  by 
ballot  and  by  the  will  of  the  people  whom  they  so  shamefully 
neglect? 

Briefly,  the  whole  disastrous  story  of  our  national  inadequacy 
cannot  be  retrieved  by  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  nor  by  inciting 
class  hatred  to  take  the  place  of  that  more  happy  feudal  relation 
that  exists  between  landlord  and  tenant  in  the  country,  though, 
admittedly,  not  in  the  metropolis.  In  London,  where  a  house 
may  have  had  some  fifty  or  a  hundred  occupants  since  the  ground 
landlord  first  granted  the  lease  of  it  to  the  speculative  builder,  and 
where  the  actual  occupier  may  often  pay  his  rent  to  a  person  who 
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is  the  sub-lessee  five  or  six  times  removed  from  the  freeholder,  it  is 
impossible  that  any  sentimental  regard  should  exist  between  him- 
self and  a  tenant;  but  in  the  country  there  is  often  a  real  and 
kindly  affection  between  squire  and  cottager,  which  we  do  ill  to 
disturb  or  destroy. 

The  cry  of  the  Socialist  millionaire — and  the  more  ready  money 
he  has  the  louder  he  screams — of  '  Down  with  the  House  of 
Lords  !  '  is  merely  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  people  from  the 
real  disease  from  which  they  are  suffering — the  disease  of 
inadequacy. 

Set  your  political  houses  in  order,  my  Eight  Honourable 
friends,  and  give  us  an  administration  competent  to  commence  the 
regeneration  of  our  country.  First  and  foremost,  place  your  Army 
and  your  Navy  above  the  vicissitudes  of  election  arguments,  so 
that  our  national  perils  may  not  be  juggled  with  by  political  con- 
jurers. Give  us  a  standing  military  and  naval  council  indepen- 
dent of  creed  and  colour,  and  then  let  us  feel  confidence  enough 
in  our  national  defence  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  home. 

Efficiency  first,  if  you  please,  in  your  appointments,  and  party 
services  after !  Let  us  have  a  Board  of  Education  that  will  bear 
in  mind  that  if  cleanliness  comes  next  to  godliness,  cleanliness 
comes  first,  and  let  them  make  it  their  business  to  enforce  it  in 
schools  and  to  engage  others  who  will  insist  upon  it  also.  While 
lessons  in  practical  domestic  economy  are  not  compulsory,  and  the 
school-girl  of  to-day,  the  wife  of  to-morrow,  the  mother  of  next 
year,  is  not  instructed  in  the  meaning  of  hygiene,  your  adminis- 
tration will  be  throwing  away  public  moneys,  and  your  capable 
persons  will  be  wasting  their  time  on  Koyal  Commissions  formed 
to  report  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  English  youth.  That  is  the 
whole  summing  up  and  entire  result  of  my  excursion  into  politics. 

Clean  up  the  home  and  save  the  people.  Our  national  problem 
is  no  longer  a  question  of  the  big  loaf  and  the  dear  one.  It  is  a 
question  of  the  big  bar  of  soap  and  the  cheap  one,  and  that  is  at 
least  the  one  commodity  that  we  in  England  manufacture  a 
hundred  times  better  than  the  foreigner. 

GERTRUDE  KINGSTON. 
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THE    LONDON    LOAFER 


THE  London  loafer  is  manufactured  either  just  after  the  age  of 
fourteen,  or  at  about  the  age  of  seventeen.  I  am  acquainted  with 
towns  where  he  is  more  conspicuous  than  in  London,  and  this 
seems  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  in  certain  places  the  docks  are 
handier ;  the  loafer's  nearest  desire  to  manual  labour  being  that 
he  should  be  allowed  to  fetch  and  carry  (and  indeed  he  possesses 
no  sort  of  ability  for  any  other  occupation),  he  is  compelled  in 
London  to  go  to  the  wharves  near  to  Tower  Bridge  on  the  Surrey 
side,  or  farther  away  to  Canning  Town.  London  misses  some- 
thing of  the  picturesque  by  reason  of  the  remoteness  of  docks ; 
it  also,  to  some  extent,  loses  sight  of  the  loafer,  and  London,  no 
doubt  thankful  for  this,  runs  the  risk  thereby  of  discrediting  his 
existence.  In  Lime  Street,  Liverpool,  and  in  Argyle  Street, 
Glasgow,  he  goes  about  in  parties  of  half  a  dozen,  constituting  a 
persistent  reminder ;  in  favour  of  the  provincial  it  ought  to  be 
said  that  he  is  a  better  type  than  the  Londoner.  He  has  the 
appearance  of  recent  employment ;  he  looks  fairly  hopeful  of 
obtaining  work  again,  and,  strictly  speaking,  the  title  seems  a 
loose  one  to  confer  upon  him,  and  perhaps  not  just.  In  London 
you  find  the  true  loafer;  the  man  who  has  thoroughly  ac- 
quired the  art  of  sauntering,  and,  assuming  an  air  of  discontent, 
nevertheless  secretly  has  a  great  affection  for  the  life.  It  does  not 
require  a  considerable  flight  of  imagination  to  guess  at  the 
pleasures.  There  are  no  strict  hours  of  duty ;  apart  from  the 
police,  no  foremen  or  overseers;  exhaustion  from  physical  labour 
is  not  experienced ;  little  need  for  concentration  of  the  mind ;  it  is 
by  no  means  imperative  that  care  be  given  to  costume  or  general 
appearance.  But  for  the  fact  that  certain  discomforts  of  the 
profession  frighten  us,  we  should  all  be  joining  late  to-morrow 
morning. 

It  would  be  useful  in  considering  the  subject  if  I  were 
able  to  give  a  financial  report ;  I  may  as  well  admit  at  once  that 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  furnish  this.  In  many  cases  of  my 
acquaintance  the  loafer  has  a  wife  who  works,  works  hard  and 
through  long  hours,  and  here  his  source  of  income  is  apparent, 
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exciting  no  curiosity.  But  there  are  a  quantity  of  instances 
where,  so  far  as  I  can  gather,  no  income  whatever  arrives,  and 
yet  the  man  is  able  to  go  on  living;  he  obtains  drink,  food  and 
tobacco,  and  he  sometimes  talks  of  backing  horses.  I  have  en- 
deavoured several  times  to  be  allowed  to  audit  his  accounts,  to 
go  through  his  books,  and  no  sort  of  success  has  attended  my 
efforts.  Answering  inquiries,  he  says  that  he  manages  to  rub 
along,  that  there  is  always  a  chance  of  running  across  a  stroke  of 
luck,  that  now  and  then  an  odd  job  crops  up..  The  only  odd  job  I 
have  seen  him  perform  is  that  of  looking  after  a  horse  and  cab, 
and  accepting  for  the  service  the  sum  of  one  penny ;  this  occu- 
pation has,  I  assume,  been  affected  by  the  presence  of  the  taxi- 
cab,  which  has  its  eccentricities  but  is  not  liable  to  take  fright 
and  run  away.  If  he  does  obtain  a  few  coppers,  he  disburses  them 
at  once,  and  he  spends  them  exclusively  on  himself.  Friends 
may  sometimes  treat  him  to  refreshment,  but  I  take  it  that  this 
form  of  generosity  expects  to  be  reciprocated,  and  certainly  he 
never  treats  back.  He  talks  wistfully  of  a  regular  job  of  work, 
and)  I  have  frequently  looked  on  whilst  well-intentioned  folk 
obtained  one  for  him  (sometimes,  in  order  to  make  room,  dis- 
placing an  industrious  person),  and  I  rarely  see  him  remain 
faithful  to  a  task  for  more  than  a  couple  of  days ;  he  has  a  large 
bouquet  of  excuses  from  which  he  can  make  a  selection.  Out- 
door life,  the  walking  exercise  insisted  upon  by  the  Metropolitan 
Police ,  and  spare  feeding  keep  him ,  as  a  rule ,  in  good  health ,  and 
you  will  seldom  find  him  in  the  hospitals.  Also,  you  are  unlikely 
to  encounter  him  in  the  prisons.  He  does  not  thieve,  because 
this  would  necessitate  an  adroitness  and  an  ingenuity  alto- 
gether foreign  to  his  nature.  In  the  London  thief,  I  confess, 
I  find  a  good  deal  to  admire ;  he  engages  on  a  duel  wherein  the 
opposite  forces  are  as  disproportionate  as  those  which  face  a  bull 
in  the  ring  on  Sunday  afternoons  at  Seville,  and  if  he  triumphs, 
the  moments  must  be  golden  in  more  senses  than  one.  He  has 
to  watch  his  personal  fitness ;  his  mind  must  be  kept  correctly 
wound  up.  It  is  a  good  deal  like  wicket-keeping.  He  must  be 
on  the  alert  for  a  considerable  space  until  opportunity  comes ; 
when  it  does  arrive,  when  the  owner  of  property  steps  incautiously 
beyond  the  crease,  the  occasion  has  to  be  snatched.  (Moreover, 
about  the  London  criminal  short  stories  can  be  written  and  printed 
and  read ;  you  can  do  nothing  in  this  respect  with  the  London 
loafer,  a  fact  that,  perhaps,  accounts  in  part  for  a  tone  of  acerbity 
in  this  article.) 

It  is  customary  to  speak  of  the  loafer  as  belonging  to  the  '  born 
tireds,'  but  this  is  an  exaggeration.  As  a  baby  he,  escaping  the 
dangerous  first  year  when  so  many  in  the  neighbourhood  send 
in  their  resignation,  kicked  and  cooed  and  punched  with  great 
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industry.  During  school-days  he  exhibited  no  special  signs  of 
being  what  is  called  a  slacker.  Never  conspicuous  in  ability,  he 
all  the  same  went  through  the  nine  years  of  State  education 
without  notable  disaster ;  found  himself  drilled  by  the  necessity 
of  arriving  at  nine  on  five  mornings  of  the  week,  leaving  at  twelve, 
returning  at  two  o'clock,  and  leaving  again  at  half -past  four. 
And  although  he  acquired  during  those  years  a  large  quantity  of 
information  that,  useful  to  him  if  he  had  intended  to  become 
a  teacher  or  a  clerk,  was  perfectly  useless  in  the  circum- 
stances, yet  all  this  exercised  his  mind,  and  kept  it  busy, 
and  made  it  accustomed  to  the  habit  of  moving.  He  frequently 
felt  a  resentment  against  the  preciseness  of  rules,  and  the  strict 
ordering  by  the  State,  but  it  consoled  him  to  observe  he  was  not 
singled  out  for  special  treatment,  that  his  colleagues  and  con- 
temporaries were  similarly  called  upon  to  endure.  You  will 
observe  that  the  State — which  now  does  show  an  inclination  to 
give  variety  of  treatment — made  no  effort  to  teach  him  a  trade, 
gave  him  no  hints  in  regard  to  an  occupation  to  be  followed  after 
leaving  school.  It  said  : 

Look  here,  my  lad.  The  country  seems  to  think  that  you  ought,  up  to 
the  age  of  fourteen,  to  be  prepared  so  that  you  may  become  a  worthy  member 
of  society.  It  feels  this  so  strongly  that  it  is  willing  to  pay  in  London  alone 
over  five  millions  of  pounds.  Therefore,  we  are  teaching  you  to  add  figures, 
subtract  them,  multiply  them.  You  are  to  remember  the  names  of  countries, 
their  capitals  and  rivers.  You  must  write  a  good,  round,  legible  hand.  You 
will  learn  much  that  has  happened  in  your  country  in  the  past,  and  you  will 
be  able  to  read,  and  inform  yourself  concerning  current  events.  You  will  be 
able  to  recite  the  principal  exports  of  Peru. 

The  plan  adopted  suits  a  good  many  lads,  but  it  helps  very 
little  the  boy  we  are  considering.  He  leaves  school  with  one  clear 
determination  in  his  head,  namely  to  throw  overboard,  as  jetsam, 
nearly  all  the  information  that  has  been  laboriously  packed  into 
his  brain,  and  to  be  careful  never  again  to  take  on  board  un- 
necessary cargo.  Free  of  school,  he  starts  with  appetite  on  the 
first  long  holiday  he  has  enjoyed  for  some  years.  His  parents 
(much  younger  in  intelligence  than  he  is)  agree  that  there  can 
be  no  harm  in  allowing  him  to  look  about  for  a  while ;  they  have 
not  decided  on  the  occupation  to  which  he  will  be  placed,  and 
they  find  a  number  of  maxims  to  support  a  policy  of  leisureliness. 
1  Look  before  you  leap  '  is  one  of  the  most  comforting ,  and  '  More 
haste,  less  speed  '  proves  useful.  To  many  of  us  it  seems  a  pity  that 
Eome  was  not ,  by  some  means ,  built  in  a  day ;  the  fact  that  the 
task  occupied  a  longer  period  has  justified  the  London  parent  on 
many  occasions  in  adopting  a  deliberate  method,  and  a  trick  of 
postponing  action.  Thus  the  lad  discovers  himself  permitted  to 
taste  the  joys  of  loafing,  and  he  relishes  it  luxuriously.  There  is  so 
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much  to  do  in  London  for  one  who  wishes  to  do  nothing.  The 
town  offers  a  perpetual  entertainment.  But  to  reach  the  main 
roads  and  there  is  everybody  taking  an  enormous  amount  of 
trouble  to  interest  and  amuse ,  without  insisting  for  a  moment  that 
one  should  take  part ;  possession  of  money  would  help,  but  money 
is  by  no  means  indispensable.  Our  lad  enjoys  every  moment  of 
the  new  days  from  the  hour  of  ten  minutes  to  nine ,  when  he  gives 
himself  the  keen  pleasure  of  watching  boys  racing  towards  the 
schools  and  shouting  directions  to  hurry  up.  London  is  admirably 
stage-managed  for  the  small  boy;  comedy  and  tragedy,  musical 
farces  and  melodrama,  all  are  there.  Think  of  the  sport  our  lad, 
at  this  time,  experiences  in  watching  the  tram-cars  start,  detect- 
ing the  moment  when  the  conductor  goes  up  steps  to  collect 
fares ;  snatching  thereupon  the  wild  bliss  of  travelling  for  a  brief 
space  without  paying,  with  the  fascinating  risk  of  receiving  a 
clump  on  the  head  if  the  look-out  should  fail,  and  the  conductor 
be  a  man  of  swift  movement.  Imagine  the  luck  of  being  near 
the  fire-station  when  a  call  comes,  and  seeing  the  rapid  turn-out 
of  impatient  brass  and  copper  fire  engines,  scarlet  lanky  fire 
escape,  and  think  of  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  that  come  in  the 
mad  rush  after  this  galloping  procession.  Conceive  the  mys- 
terious delight  of  joining  the  queue  outside  the  music  hall  for  the 
first  house,  listening  to  conversation  between  neighbours  regard- 
ing the  coming  performance,  offering  your  own  views  as  obtained 
from  careful  survey  of  the  illustrated  posters,  conveying  by 
thumbs  up  that  Harriet  So-and-so  is  first-class,  and  by  another 
gesture  that  Charley  What's-his-name  belongs  to  the  third  ;  move 
up  with  the  queue,  and  at  the  door  slip  aside  on  some  excuse,  and, 
allowing  the  rest  to  go  in,  stroll  away ;  why,  it  is  almost  as  good 
as  really  going  to  see  the  performance  !  Think  of  the  fearful  joy 
of  being  nearly  run  over  by  motor  omnibuses,  of  chaffing  drivers 
of  four-wheelers  whom  Nature  has  endowed,  or  their  own  efforts 
invested,  with  red  noses  ;  looking  in  at  auction-rooms  and  making 
bids  for  suites  of  furniture  in  affected  voices ;  stopping  portly 
gentlemen  and  subjecting  them  to  the  inconvenience  of  ascertain- 
ing and  announcing  the  time  ;  firing  raillery  at  some  serious  youth 
on  the  treadmill  of  a  tradesman's  cycle  cart ;  slipping  in  at  a 
railway  station  to  play  at  trains  until  some  official ,  having  control 
over  the  toys,  orders  immediate  withdrawal — I  tell  you,  life  for 
a  London  boy  with  his  hours  free  is  not  wanting  in  incident. 
The  defect  is  that  it  happens  to  be  extremely  bad  for  the  boy. 
You  will  recollect  that  our  lad  has  not  obtained  a  separation 
order  from  activity ;  he  possesses  youthful  spirits,  has  no 
objection  at  present  to  celerity  and  to  movement.  Venturing 
outside  the  restricted  space  that  has  hitherto  for  him  represented 
town,  he  looks  around  the  West  End  and  makes  mental  note  of 
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the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  folk  go  through  life  there  without 
giving  themselves  the  inconvenience  of  working  for  a  livelihood ; 
not  complaining  of  his  own  lot,  he  does  regard  these  with  envy, 
for  theirs  seems  to  him  an  ideal  existence ;  he  returns  wishing 
very  much  that  the  age  of  miracles  was  not  past,  and  at  home 
mentions  his  willingness  to  change  places  with  one  of  them.  The 
circumstance  that  he  is,  in  the  opinion  of  his  father  and  mother, 
beginning  to  talk  nonsense  arouses  these  parents  to  a  sense  of 
duty,  and  they  declare,  with  all  the  energy  of  tardily  awakened 
people,  that  a  berth  must  be  found  for  him,  and  found  for  him  at 
once.  He  becomes  a  van-boy. 

Seven  shillings  a  week  is,  according  to  the  parents,  better  than 
nothing ;  far  better,  according  to  them,  than  setting  him  to  some 
definite  trade  where,  earning  scarcely  anything  at  first,  he  would 
later  become  a  qualified  workman  in  receipt  of  a  steady,  regular 
wage.     The  parents  look  at  the  matter  from  what  they  call  the 
common-sense  point  of  view  (which  is  always  the  exact  point  of 
view  of  the  parties  using  the  phrase),  and  they  argue  in  this 
fashion  :  the  boy  may,  as  they  know,  be  thrown  out  of  the  occupa- 
tion chosen  for  him  when  he  reaches  the  age  of  seventeen ;  this 
has  happened  too  many  times  to  be  ignored.     Ten  shillings  will 
be  the  maximum  weekly  salary,  and  on  an  application  being 
made  for  an  increase,  out  the  lad  will  go.     Of  this  the  parents  are 
perfectly  well  aware ;  they  see  the  prospect  clearly.     But  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  the  lad,  whatever  his  position,  will  be  detaching 
himself  from  the  home,  walking  out  with  a  girl,  thinking  of 
married  life,  and  obviously  it  is  to  their  interest  that  he  should 
begin  to  earn  good  money  and  contribute  that  good  money,  or 
most  of  it,  to  the  household  income.    The  boy  himself,  not  greatly 
in  favour  of  adopting  any  occupation,  perceives  that  the  plan 
suggested  has  fewer  drawbacks  than  many  others.     He  is,  in  fact, 
perfectly  content  with  the  early  weeks  of  the  job.     An  easy-going 
colleague  at  the  other  end  of  the  van,  pleasant  carriage  exercise 
throughout  the  day,  opportunities  for  seeing  town  and  the  practice 
of  repartee  with  other  drivers  and  boys.     He  finds  that  to  take 
one's  part  in  ordinary  conversation  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  is 
running  in  the  '  three-thirty  '  race  on  the  morrow,  to  acquire  some 
knowledge  concerning  previous  triumphs  or  failures  of  the  horses, 
to  be  able  to  say  with  emphasis  and  decision  that  Forked  Light- 
ning cannot  possibly  lose.     An  attractive  game  this  (supposing 
you  have  a  taste  for  it) ,  and  by  common  consent  false  prophets  are 
rarely  derided.     Should  they  stumble  into  accuracy  in  making 
anticipations,  then  glory  and  applause  are  awarded  to  them,  they 
are  credited  with  a  keenness  of  foresight  high  above  the  ordi- 
nary, and  regarded  with  the  esteem  given  to  those  who  can  read 
sealed  books.     If  you  encounter  a  man  in  town  wearing  a  look  of 
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perfect  complacency,  who  has  the  appearance  of  being  exactly 
what  he  wants  to  be,  with  no  suggestion  of  self-criticism,  then 
you  need  not  trouble  to  guess  whether  he  has  written  the  finest 
work  of  the  year  or  secured  the  one  lady  desired  by  all  others  :  it 
means  that  he  has  spotted  a  winner.  Our  lad  takes  a  share  in  the 
game,  and  comes  to  see  how  important  it  is,  how  wonderful. 
Generally,  of  course,  the  investors  lose,  but  now  and  again  comes 
information  concerning  someone  who  has  '  brought  it  off,'  and 
one  victory  compensates  for  any  number  of  defeats.  Besides, 
here  is  a  means  of  procuring  money  without  the  prefaced  trouble 
of  work.  For  myself,  I  can  never  see  why,  when  other  classes 
are  allowed  to  speculate  with  the  help  of  an  agent  in  Austin 
Friars,  the  hard-up  folk  should  be  denied  the  assistance  of  a 
bookmaker  in  Hermes  Street,  Pentonville  Hill.  It  happens  that 
I  do  not  possess  the  desire,  either  in  regard  to  the  Cape  Horn 
Industrials  Combination,  Ltd.,  or  next  Saturday's  racing  at 
Kempton,  but  I  recognise  that  the  anxiety  to  back  a  fancy  is  not 
restricted  by  geographical  boundaries,  and  I  feel  that  something 
bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  injustice  is  at  present  being  done. 
To  speculate  is  a  widely  spread  desire.  I  have  heard  that  the 
excellent  police,  in  arresting  someone  who  has  made  himself  too 
conspicuous  by  accepting  slips  of  paper  and  sums  of  money  in  the 
public  streets,  not  infrequently  arrange  a  bet  with  their  charge  on 
the  question  of  the  punishment  he  will  receive. 

Here,  at  any  rate,  is  the  lad,  mixing  day  by  day  with  scarcely 
the  most  energetic  of  the  world's  workers,  finding  indeed  that  the 
man  most  esteemed  by  his  fellows  is  he  who  contrives  by  artful- 
ness to  do  the  least  for  wages  received.  He  discovers  next  to 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  ambition.  His  seniors,  having  obtained 
control  of  a  horse  and  van,  speak  rarely  of  any  intention  of 
gaining  a  position  where  their  salary  will  be  larger,  their  responsi- 
bilities increased.  It  would  have  been  possible  for  him  to  have 
been  better  placed  in  this  respect.  If,  for  instance,  he  had  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  join  the  staff  of  a  railway,  apart  from  the  impor- 
tant fact  of  wearing  a  suit  with  brass  buttons  (nothing  to  be  com- 
pared with  brass  buttons  for  making  a  lad  keep  his  shoulders  back 
and  chin  out) ,  all  the  talk  around  him  would  be  of  promotion ; 
colleagues  frequently  asking  advice  in  regard  to  spelling  that  they 
might  make  out  applications  for  possible  vacancies ;  increased  at- 
tention to  duty  when  any  of  these  opportunities  became  imminent. 
In  the  circumstances  that  do  surround  him  he  encounters  nothing 
of  this,  and,  youth  being  above  all  things  imitative,  he  takes  the 
colour  worn  by  those  near.  What  his  character  requires  at  this 
age  of  sixteen  is  just  what  it  does  not  receive.  He  needs  drill, 
constant  supervision,  regular  habits.  He  should  be  learning  to 
(lo  a  full  and  complete  day's  work ;  he  ought  to  be  acquiring 
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method  and  strict  obedience.  I  do  not  wonder  that  some  of  those 
who  take  up  the  almost  hopeless  task  of  dealing  with  him  later 
on  should  express  themselves  clearly  and  frankly  in  favour  of 
conscription.  Army  training,  not  infrequently,  certainly  does 
make  a  man  out  of  unpromising  materials.  Employers  some- 
times mention  that  the  ex-soldier  is  lacking  in  initiative,  but  they 
admit  he  does  what  he  is  told  to  do  and  that  he  is  always  at  hand 
when  wanted.  Our  lad,  having  evening  hours  to  spare  and 
nothing  in  particular  to  fill  them,  either  joins  a  band  of  youths 
that  goes  about  searching  for  trouble  and  finding  it,  impelled  by 
a  craving  to  defy  authority  and  with  something  of  the  spirit  of 
revolutionaries,  or — and  this  happens  more  frequently — he  finds 
a  girl  whose  company  proves  agreeable.  Now  comes  the  junction 
in  the  journey  of  his  life.  The  mutual  admiration  expressed  in 
the  course  of  his  walking  out  induces  him  to  believe  that  some 
greater  and  more  generously  paid  position  than  that  of  a  van-boy 
should  be  provided  for  him.  He  has  but  to  mention  this  to  receive 
the  answer  that  it  will  be  convenient  if  he  terminates  the  engage- 
ment on  the  following  Saturday. 

You  will  see  that  during  these  years  he  has  received  no  useful 
preparation  for  joining  in  a  race  where  the  prizes  go  to  the 
swiftest ;  indeed,  the  period  elapsing  since  school  has  served  to 
handicap  him  severely.  Nobody  wants  a  lad  whose  principal 
recommendation  is  that  he  has  enjoyed  the  comparative  freedom 
of  van  life ;  he  himself  is  not  disposed  to  enter  upon  any  career 
which  demands  close  attention,  ordinary  discipline.  Where- 
fore ,  after  enduring  the  number  of  repulses  he  considers  sufficient , 
he  selects  his  regiment  and  enlists  in  the  army  of  loafers.  The 
corps  exist  nearly  all  over  London,  some  stronger  than  others, 
and  he  can,  if  he  will,  transfer  himself  without  elaborate  formali- 
ties. He  will  before  this  hang  about  outside  railway  stations — 
being  without  money  and  wishful  to  obtain  some — pressing  his 
services  on  arriving  passengers  who  do  not  require  them,  and 
this,  constituting  his  last  serious  effort  to  earn  an  income,  is 
stopped  by  officials  who  regard  him  as  too  intrusive.  Thereafter 
he  loafs,  and  his  considerable  pleasure  in  this  occupation  is  that 
of  watching  other  men  work ;  here  he  never  approaches  the  point 
of  satiety.  A  road  up,  an  asphalte  pavement  laid  down,  a  house 
taken  to  pieces,  an  iron  safe  craned  to  a  high  window,  furniture 
removing — he  can  look  on  at  all  of  these  for  hours  together.  Also 
public  meetings,  of  any  description  and  on  any  side,  he  will 
attend,  sometimes  assisting  with  interruptions  and  very  strong 
on  the  question  of  his  right  to  be  there  and  to  behave  as  he  pleases  ; 
well  content  if  in  the  free  libraries  at  the  end  of  the  week  he 
finds  his  comments  reported  and  credited  to  '  A  Voice.'  Were  it 
possible  to  make  money  by  resting  elbows  on  the  parapet  of 
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London  Bridge  at  the  City  end,  and  watching  men  conveying 
boxes  of  oranges  from  ship  to  wharf,  he  would  be  a  millionaire. 
Street  accidents  have  a  special  attraction;  he  has  been  known, 
attracted  by  one  of  these,  to  quicken  footsteps.  A  horse  down, 
a  man  in  a  fit,  an  ambulance  van  approaching,  a  street  collision  : 
he  relishes  them  to  the  full.  Disinclined  now  for  exercise,  he  will 
yet  walk  in  the  odd  procession  that  follows  an  arrested  man  to  the 
police-station  with  the  stolidity  of  one  performing  a  service  to  the 
State*,  waiting  outside  in  the  hope  of  something  more  happening 
until  requested  to  move  away ;  he  will  also  stand  and  gaze  at  a 
house  where  a  murder  has  been  committed,  encouraged  apparently 
by  some  optimistic  anticipation  that  the  incident  may,  for  his 
benefit,  occur  again.  I  have  seen  him  in  large  numbers  at  the 
Oval,  although  here  again  I  am  foiled  in  my  endeavours  to 
ascertain  how  he  obtained  the  sixpence  necessary  for  admission ; 
clearly  he  secures  a  good  amount  of  pleasure  from  sitting  down 
and  smoking,  and  watching  the  exercise  taken  by  the  players 
under  a  hot  sun ;  in  other  months  you  will  find  him  criticising 
with  severity  the  want  of  animation  shown  by  football  players. 
There  are,  of  course,  varieties ;  the  true  and  complete  loafer  does 
not  talk  freely.  He  goes  about  with  the  air  of  one  holding  infor- 
mation which  he  prefers  to  keep  to  himself,  and  no  doubt  hopes 
that  he  shares  some  of  the  respect  paid  by  the  world  to  those 
who  practise  reticence ;  a  good  deal  of  his  conversation  is  made 
of  grunts  and  indistinct  ejaculations.  The  average  Londoner 
has  a  limited  vocabulary,  eked  out  by  useful  snatches  of  topical 
slang ;  it  would  probably  not  exhaust  an  amateur  accountant  to 
take  note  of  the  number  of  words  used  by  the  loafer  in  the  course 
of  a  day.  If  anything  tempts  him  to  the  subject  of  eloquence  it 
is  the  topic  of  luck.  He  has  emphatic  views  on  the  subject  of 
luck.  Belief  in  it  enables  him  to  see  clearly  why  it  is  that  some 
of  his  own  age,  and  possessing  similar  health,  find  themselves 
able  to  ride  about  in  cabs  while  he  has  to  walk ;  that  some 
go  into  restaurants  for  meals  whilst  he  has  no  alternative 
but  to  stay  without.  He  hopes,  and  hopes,  and  hopes  again 
that  some  stroke  of  good  fortune  may  come  to  him,  and,  reading 
in  a  borrowed  journal  of  a  windfall  that  has  occurred  to  somebody, 
a  fortune  left  by  some  Colonial,  discovery  of  sovereigns  in  a  bed 
quilt,  giving  away  of  largesse  by  some  demented  visitor  to  town, 
he,  whilst  regretting  that  fortune  has  not  flourished  its  wand  in 
his  direction,  takes  comfort  in  the  thought  that  the  unlikely  is 
always  happening,  and  that  at  any  moment  his  turn  may  come. 
With  these  bright  hopes  coming  occasionally,  there  is  the  more 
reason  why  he  should  not  arouse  himself  and  apply  to  work. 

The  loafer  is  generally,  but  not  always,  London  born,  and 
because  of  this  he  finds  one  of  the  greatest  compensations  in  the 
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fact  that  he  is  not  obliged  to  hurry  out  in  the  morning.  The 
countryman  has  been  accustomed  to  rising  early  from  his  boyhood 
onward,  and  the  task  entails  but  little  difficulty ;  to  the  Londoner 
it  always  constitutes  a  hardship,  and  the  loafer  remains  luxuri- 
ously in  bed  whilst  the  sounds  of  footsteps  from  the  pavement 
outside  indicate  that  men  are  going  to  work.  If  the  loafer  is  not 
a  bachelor,  he  tastes  an  added  comfort  in  directing  his  wife 
to  hasten  away  to  the  occupation  by  means  of  which  she  earns 
his  living,  upbraiding  her  severely  for  want  of  celerity,  and 
warning  her  that  it  is  not  by  the  practice  of  leisureliness  that  folk 
make  progress  in  the  world.  Having  despatched  her,  he  is  able 
to  turn  over  and  go  to  sleep  again,  and  rises  later  when,  as  he 
says,  the  day  has  been  warmed  up  a  little.  The  married  loafer 
of  this  type  is  extremely  severe  on  the  question  of  giving  the  vote 
to  women,  arguing,  first,  that  they  have  no  right  to  it;  second, 
that  they  do  not  possess  sufficient  intelligence  to  use  it  for  the 
good  of  the  country.  The  oddest  detail  about  these  households 
is  that  the  working  wife  is  often  proud  of  the  circumstance  that 
her  husband  does  not  belong  to  the  army  of  labour ;  there  comes  a 
distinct  note  of  pride  in  the  tones  she  uses  in  telling  you  that  he 
has  not  done  a  hand-stroke  for  years  and  years ;  it  is  almost  as 
though  he  belonged  to  a  distinguished  aristocracy.  He  remains  the 
pampered  person  of  the  home ;  children  are  kept  quiet  when  he 
returns  of  an  evening  to  rest,  and  no  one  else  thinks  of  using  the 
most  comfortable  chair.  I  have  heard  him  give  his  offspring  a 
cogent  and  well-reasoned  lecture  on  '  How  to  get  on  in  the  world/ 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  considers  himself  a  model 
parent. 

He  is  not,  you  will  perceive,  a  relative  of  the  country  tramp; 
he  has  small  affection  for  fresh  air,  and  he  does  not  care  for 
walking  exercise.  His  lapses  in  these  directions  are  restricted 
in  favourable  weather  to  a  stroll  towards  one  of  the  parks,  and 
there  sleeping  for  an  hour  or  two,  adding  scarcely  anything  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  open  spaces.  He  gives  his  patronage  only 
to  the  nearest ;  to  reach  Golder's  Hill  or  Kew  Gardens  would  entail 
too  much  effort,  and  indeed  his  topographical  knowledge  is  closely 
limited.  Living,  say,  off  Lisson  Grove,  he  will  be  acquainted 
with  Edgware  Road,  but  he  has  possibly  never  gone  west  of  that 
thoroughfare ;  his  eastern  boundary  will,  in  all  probability,  be 
marked  by  the  Great  Central  Station  in  Marylebone  Road.  In 
this  confined  district  he  must  know  every  flag  of  the  pavement, 
for  he  is  always  gazing  downwards ;  I  have  sometimes  wondered 
of  what  he  thinks,  and  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  has 
probably  trained  himself  to  think  of  nothing  at  all.  Occasionally 
you  will  find  he  is  having  imaginary  contention  with  someone 
whose  views  seem  to  be  in  opposition  to  his,  and  he  confutes  the 
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other  side  by  the  device  of  inventing  the  arguments  to  which  he 
replies.  This  is  a  brief  for  the  prosecution  that  I  am  drawing  up, 
but  it  seems  fair  to  say  to  his  credit  that  his  disputes  seldom  go 
beyond  words.  Fights  are  rare  in  London  nowadays  (I  have  not 
seen  one  for  three  months,  and  you  may  not  have  come  across  one 
for  as  many  years) ;  you  will  find  the  loafer  at  these  as  a  spectator  ; 
certainly  he  will  not  be  discovered  playing  any  leading  part. 
As  a  spectator  he  may  give  advice  and  shout  counsel ;  in  the  same 
character  he  groans  when  those  spoil-sports,  the  police,  come  up 
and  interfere,  demanding  of  nobody  why  it  is  they  cannot  find 
some  more  useful  duty  to  perform.  He  does  not  like  the  force, 
and  nothing  they  do  is  right  in  his  opinion,  or  coincides  with  the 
action  he  would  take  were  he  in  their  place  ;  when  some  mysterious 
crime  occurs,  he  has  only  to  be  furnished  with  the  barest  facts  to 
indicate  at  once  the  person  he  considers  guilty,  and  all  the  time 
the  police,  so  far  as  he  can  see,  are  doing  nothing.  A  superior 
loafer  of  my  acquaintance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  King's  Cross 
forms  an  exception  to  the  rule.  He  tells  me  that  by  going  about 
quietly,  and  conveying  information  obtained  to  the  detective 
force,  his  earnings  average  eighteen  shillings  a  week;  he  has 
only  recently  taken  up  the  profession,  and  I  gain  that  he  experi- 
ences a  lingering  doubt  whether  it  will  be  permanent.  Apart 
from  the  fears  he  has  in  his  mind,  it  seems  obvious  that  an  attack 
of  deafness  would  send  him  back  to  the  set  to  which  he  originally 
belonged. 

Few  of  the  variants  are  of  any  use  to  town,  and  it  may  be 
worth  while,  before  concluding,  to  see  what  steps  should  be  taken 
to  diminish  the  supply.  Admiring  the  efforts  of  good  folk  who 
take  the  mature  loafer  in  hand  and  endeavour  to  reform  him,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  here  is  a  considerable  wastage  of  kind- 
ness. To  change  him  into  a  working  man  is  a  trick  that  would 
defy  St.  George's  Hall.  Those  who  have  made  the  attempt  find 
that  he  may  be  willing  to  do  a  half  day,  say,  on  three  days  of  the 
week ;  he  may  do  a  couple  of  complete  days  in  the  week,  but  the 
machinery  has  not  yet  been  made  which  will  induce  him  to  work 
six  whole  days  of  the  week.  He  cannot  do  it.  The  attractions 
of  the  old  life  are  too  great.  Once  he  has  earned  enough  money 
to  buy  beer  and  tobacco,  it  is  against  his  custom,  and  contrary  to 
his  principles,  to  go  on  with  manual  labour.  This  is  the  result — 
for  which  I  do  not  hold  him  exclusively  to  blame — of  idleness,  and 
my  impression  is  that  it  cannot  be  cured.  The  disease  can,  how- 
ever, be  prevented.  There  must  be  a  daily  task  for  every  boy  of  the 
hard-up  districts  on  leaving  school,  and  if  he  does  not  engage  on 
some  appropriate  and  sufficient  occupation  immediately,  there 
should  be  workshops  which  he  is  compelled  to  attend.  Farm 
colonies,  to  which  the  mature  are  sent,  might  be  utilised  for  any 
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lad  showing  no  special  ability ,  and  their  usefulness  would  be  more 
apparent.  The  lad  must  be  discouraged  from  taking  up  duties  which 
give  him  no  better  training  than  that  of  fetching  and  carrying  ;  if  he 
does  enter  on  these,  it  should  be  compulsory  that  of  an  evening  he 
learn  some  sensible  trade ;  there  is  a  Government  department 
which  might  well  arouse  itself  and  give  a  lead  to  its  juvenile  staff 
in  this  direction.  The  boys,  whether  they  be  telegraph  mes- 
sengers, or  van  guards,  or  errand  lads,  are  a  great  deal  too  good 
to  become  later  fit  for  nothing  better  than  to  be  thrown  on  the 
scrap  heap.  The  State  spends  a  large  sum  of  money  upon  them, 
and  the  State  ought  to  take  the  trouble  in  starting  them 
upon  the  sea  of  life  that  it  gives  to  the  launching  of  a  battleship 
at  Portsmouth  Dockyard.  They  must  go  through  the  mill,  and, 
in  early  days  at  any  rate,  the  wheels  must  be  kept  moving.  The 
habit  of  work,  or  the  habit  of  abstaining  from  work,  can  each  be 
acquired  during  the  susceptible  years,  and  unless  the  circular 
recently  issued  to  school  managers  from  the  Thames  Embankment 
is  followed  by  decided  and  resolute  action,  coming  generations  will 
imitate  the  present  in  taking  unfurnished  lodgings  in  that  tho- 
roughfare. I  am  prepared  to  be  accused  of  want  of  sympathy 
with  the  existing  mature  loafer ;  I  urge  in  pleading  guilty  that  one 
can  hold  this  view  and  yet  understand  the  perilous  position  of 
youth,  and  be  eagerly  anxious  steps  should  be  taken  that  the  loafer 
may  not  in  large  numbers  happen  again. 

The  great  thing  to  remember  seems  to  be  that  he  is  made, 
not  born. 

W.  PETT  RIDGE. 
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IBSEN  AS  A   NORWEGIAN 


IT  is  asserted  by  trustworthy  authorities,  even  by  Ibsen  himself, 
that  there  was  not  a  drop  of  Norwegian  blood  in  his  veins. 
Amongst  his  ancestors  they  have  discovered  Danes,  Germans, 
Scotchmen,  but  not  a  single  genuine  Norwegian,  and  in  this  fact 
many  people  have  found  a  key  to  his  character  and  genius.  I 
must  admit  I  am  somewhat  sceptical  in  regard  to  all  attempts  to 
trace  individual  characteristics  to  those  of  race ;  racial  and 
national  characters  are  not,  as  they  appear  to  me,  permanent  and 
invariable.  In  the  case  of  Ibsen,  at  any  rate,  such  explanation 
does  not  hold  good  :  it  is  based  upon  a  positive  error.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  am  able  to  prove  not  only  what  seems  to  me  the  most 
important  point,  that  Ibsen's  ancestors  had  lived  in  Norway  for 
generations  and  had  had  their  minds  moulded  in  the  social  and 
intellectual  life  of  that  country,  but  also  that  amongst  his 
immediate  ancestors  there  were  some  of  pure  Norwegian  descent. 

His  mother's  mother  was  Hedevig  Paus,  and,  because  her 
name  sounds  German,  people  have  been  led  to  suppose  that  she 
belonged  to  a  German  family.  But  closer  investigation  has 
shown  that  the  Paus  family  was  pure  Norwegian,  originated  with 
a  Norwegian  clergyman  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  adopted  this  surname  as  being  more  refined  than 
Paulson.  His  descendants  lived  as  Government  officials, 
merchants,  and  farmers  in  the  district  round  Skien,  and  there 
were  in  the  family  several  talented  members,  amongst  whom  were 
some  poets  who  wrote  in  the  dialect  of  that  part  of  the  country. 
It  so  happens  that  Ibsen's  first  biographer,  Henrik  Jaeger  (1888), 
traces  one  of  the  principal  features  of  his  character  back  to 
Hedevig  Paus,  and  in  accepting  that  we  shall  have  to  admit  that 
Ibsen  was  not  only  born  in  Norway,  but  truly  was  a  Norwegian. 

The  main  question,  however,  concerning  Ibsen's  relation  to 
his  native  country  is  whether  his  literary  work  is  rooted  in 
Norwegian  culture  and  society.  This  question  is  well  worth 
being  inquired  into  even  in  the  interest  of  his  foreign  readers, 
who  otherwise  will  miss  an  essential  means  of  appreciating  his 
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works.  At  the  same  time,  this  is  a  problem  most  difficult  for  a 
foreigner  to  solve  in  a  satisfactory  way.  Those  who  take  upon 
themselves  to  explain  and  make  an  estimate  of  foreign  poetry 
have  not  only  got  to  overcome  the  obstacles  of  a  foreign  language, 
the  most  delicate  subtleties  of  which  they  frequently  cannot  be 
aware  of,  but  they  have  to  face  the  still  greater  difficulty  which  is 
offered  by  the  necessary  incompleteness  of  their  knowledge  of  the 
foreign  society  and  its  complex  traditions. 

Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  in  a  recent  publication,  has  undertaken  to 
write  the  history  of  Henrik  Ibsen's  mind  as  we  are  able  to  follow 
its  continuous  development  in  his  life  and  writings.  Indeed, 
very  few  Englishmen  are  so  eminently  and  variously  qualified  for 
such  a  task  as  Mr.  Gosse.  .It  is  a  fact  of  some  importance  in  this 
connexion  that  he  was  the  first  Englishman  who  '  discovered ' 
Ibsen,  and,  in  the  Spectator  of  1872,  introduced  him  to  the 
English  public.  His  vast  knowledge,  not  merely  of  Scandina- 
vian, but  of  European  literature  in  general,  makes  him  parti- 
cularly fitted  to  give  a  correct  estimate  of  Ibsen's  position  in 
modern  intellectual  life.  His  book  is  an  entirely  independent 
contribution  to  the  Ibsen  literature,  and  it  is  in  reality  the  first 
complete  biography  of  Ibsen  which  has  ever  been  published. 
Mr.  Gosse,  with  his  superior  poetical  intelligence,  has  been  able  to 
point  out  many  transitions  and  connexions  which  were  until  now 
obscure.  With  a  fine  analysis  he  has  shown  us  the  changes  of 
temperament  going  on  in  Ibsen's  modern  plays,  while  the  chapters 
on  the  youth  of  the  poet  abound  in  far-reaching  ideas,  and  the  book 
on  the  whole  is  most  stimulating  to  the  reader. 

Mr.  Gosse  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  Ibsen  can  be 
thoroughly  understood  only  as  a  Norwegian ;  but  it  cannot  be  said 
that  his  book  in  this  respect  is  convincing.  This  biography  just 
fails  to  show  the  connexion  of  Ibsen  with  past  and  present 
Norway.  Although  Mr.  Gosse  knows  surprisingly  much  about 
Norway  and  Norwegian  literature ,  he  not  only  makes  a  number  of 
mistakes  in  comparatively  insignificant  details,  but  in  some  very 
essential  points  he  omits  so  much  that  he  really  misleads  the 
reader.  Just  because  his  book  contains  so  much  that  is  excellent, 
it  is  important  to  correct  its  errors,  and  by  so  doing  I  shall  have 
an  opportunity  of  correcting  many  other  erroneous  views 
regarding  Ibsen's  development.  When  Mr.  Gosse  wrote  he  did 
not  yet  know  a  splendid  little  essay  about  Ibsen  and  Norway 
by  the  Norwegian  scholar,  Chr.  Collin,  published  in  November 
1907  in  the  German  magazine  Die  Rundschau,  where  for  the  first 
time  several  features  of  the  highest  importance  were  called 
attention  to.  What  I  am  now  going  to  deal  with  are  mostly 
matters  that  have  not  been  touched  upon  in  Collin 's  essay. 

The  fact  that  Ibsen  was  born  in  1828  means  that  he  was  born 
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just  at  the  moment  when  the  great  pioneer  of  modern  thought  in 
Norway,  the  poet  Henrik  Wergeland,  made  his  first  appearance 
in  literature,  and  that  his  youthful  years  were  one  of  the  most 
excited  periods  of  Norwegian  intellectual  history.  Wergeland,  the 
Norwegian  Shelley,  exerted  a  determining  influence  upon  the  entire 
evolution  of  his  country,  and  the  storm  that  he  roused  in  that  young 
society  brought  forth  the  genius  of  Ibsen. 

Wergeland,  in  his  lifetime  as  well  as  after  his  death,  has  been 
accused  of  representing  a  tendency  of  barbarous  isolation.  The 
fact  is  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  minds  that 
Norway  has  ever  possessed,  and  that  he  laid  national  civilisation 
open  to  influences  of  Eousseau  and  Saint-Simon,  Herder  and 
Schelling,  Shakespeare  and  Byron.  His  opponents  wished  to 
continue  on  the  lines  of  Danish  development,  which,  during  the 
latest  centuries,  had  prevailed  among  the  upper  classes  of  Norway, 
and  whose  intellectual  leader  at  this  moment  was  J.  L.  Heiberg, 
the  Danish  aesthetic.  As  Wergeland  broke  with  these  traditions 
and  sought  farther  out,  he  met  with  elements  of  true  national 
progress,  and  thus  he  was  able  to  be  the  founder  of  modern 
Norwegian  literature. 

These  few  outlines  will  suffice  to  show  that  Norway  during 
Ibsen's  youth  was  by  no  means  so  far  out  of  the  way  of  the  general 
development  in  Europe  as  Mr.  Gosse  pretends,  and  it  gives  a 
positively  wrong  impression  to  contend  that  going  from  Bergen 
to  Copenhagen  was  to  Ibsen  in  1852  like  travelling  from  Abdera 
to  Athens.  To  be  sure,  it  was  in  many  respects  a  poor  and  petty 
life  Wergeland  saw  round  him,  and  there  was  still  in  Norway 
much  provincialism,  taking  its  cue  from  Copenhagen.  But  even 
amongst  his  opponents  there  were  a  number  of  talented  and 
independent  men,  and  the  difference  between  Denmark  and 
Norway  was  in  reality  an  intellectual  contrast  rooted  in  the  fact 
that  whereas  Norway  mainly  derived  its  intellectual  impulses 
from  England  and  Prance,  Denmark  got  them  from  Germany. 
It  was  the  natural  outcome  of  history  that  principally  Norwegians, 
such  as  Ludvig  Holberg,  introduced  the  Anglo-French  ideas  of 
the  eighteenth  century  in  Denmark.  In  spite  of  all  deficiencies, 
Norway  had  an  intellectual  development  of  her  own,  and  in  his 
short  lifetime  (1808-1845)  Wergeland  succeeded  in  stirring  up 
Norwegian  society  to  such  an  extent  that  the  movement  is  still 
alive. 

Generally  it  has  been  asserted  that  Ibsen  was  entirely  under 
the  sway  of  Wergeland 's  literary  opponent,  J.  S.  Welhaven. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  personally  felt  himself  more  strongly 
attracted  by  the  latter 's  strictly  artistic  form  than  by  Wergeland 's 
vigorous  lyric  realism.  Further,  we  know — and  it  will  be  con- 
firmed by  some  writings  from  Ibsen's  youth  which  have  lately  been 
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published  amongst  his  posthumous  works  * — that  he  learned  his 
aesthetics  from  J.  L.  Heiberg,  and  never  forgot  what  he  owed  this 
master.  Yet  it  is  also  true  that  Wergeland  exercised  a  powerful, 
though  less  conscious,  influence  on  the  development  of  his  mind 
and  his  poetry.  In  fact,  his  first  drama,  Catilina,  bears  the  mark 
of  Wergeland  stamped  upon  it. 

Mr.  Gosse  in  his  book  has  made  the  suggestion  that  Ibsen 
might  have  got  the  idea  of  this  drama  from  the  report  of  the  per- 
formance in  Paris,  on  the  14th  of  October,  1848,  of  Alexandre 
Dumas'  tragedy  Catiline ;  it  was  just  some  few  months  later  that 
the  young  Ibsen  started  writing  his  drama  of  the  same  name.  Mr. 
P.  Th.  Moe,  Assistant  Librarian  at  the  University  of  Kristiania, 
has  upon  this  suggestion  carefully  examined  the  Norwegian  news- 
papers published  during  those  months  without  finding  Dumas' 
tragedy  mentioned  in  them  anywhere.  We  are  therefore  justified 
in  assuming  with  certainty  that  no  news  about  it  had  reached  the 
small  provincial  town  where  Ibsen  was  then  a  chemist's  assistant. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Gosse  does  not  agree  with  that  unreasonable 
contention  advanced  by  Jules  Lemaitre  some  years  ago  that  Ibsen 
was,  on  the  whole,  an  imitator  of  Dumas.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  points  out  that  Ibsen,  when  starting  his  play  writing,  had 
hardly  any  other  tragic  poet  to  model  himself  on  than  Oehlen- 
schlaeger,  the  great  Danish  romanticist,  and  he  even  maintains 
that  *  such  a  thing  as  a  three-act  tragedy  in  blank  verse  was 
unknown  in  modern  Norway  ' ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  period 
between  1814  and  1850.  As  the  only  Norwegian  dramas  from 
this  time  he  mentions  a  musical  comedy  by  Bjerregaard  (which, 
by  the  way,  eighty  years  after  its  first  publication  is  still  very 
popular  and  frequently  performed  in  Norway)  and  some  lyric 
farces  by  Wergeland. 

I  am  not  going  to  lay  much  stress  upon  the  fact  that 
Bjerregaard,  as  well  as  other  minor  contemporary  writers,  had 
published  several  dramas,  amongst  which  were  some  tragedies  in 
verse.  But  it  is  inadmissible  to  omit  Wergeland 's  dramatic 
works.  It  is  unjust  to  put  forth  in  this  connection  his  farces, 
which  are  merely  ephemeral  polemic  pamphlets ;  only  one  or  two 
of  them  have  any  poetical  interest,  and  none  of  them  pretends  to 
be  genuine  dramatic  art.  But  we  have  also  from  Wergeland 's 
pen  a  series  of  tragedies,  all  of  them  in  blank  verse,  amongst 
which,  at  any  rate,  the  Infanticide  (1835)  and  the  Venetians 
(1841)  are  works  of  true  original  poetry.  In  many  respects  they 
do  not  fulfil  the  demands  of  the  stage  :  they  are  overcharged  with 
lyrical  diction  and  with  the  proclamation  of  ideas,  and  the  psycho- 
logical development  of  the  characters  is  insufficient.  But  I  do 
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not  hesitate  to  assert  that  there  is  a  great  similarity,  even  with 
regard  to  poetic  expression,  between  Ibsen's  Catilina  and  the 
tragedies  of  Wergeland,  especially  the  first  of  them,  Sinclair's 
Death  (1828).  This  may  to  some  extent — but  only  to  some 
extent — be  explained  by  the  fact  that  Ibsen,  just  like  Wergeland, 
had  modelled  himself  on  Schiller,  whom  we  positively  know  he 
studied  in  his  early  youth.  It  would  appear  incredible  that  Ibsen 
should  have  escaped  the  reading  of  Wergeland,  whose  lifelong 
struggle  and  early  death  had  roused  such  a  sensation  ;  anyone  who 
was  caught  by  the  revolutionary  movements  of  1848  must, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  have  felt  himself  congenial  with 
the  great  Norwegian  poet  of  liberty.  A  couple  of  poems 
which  Ibsen  wrote  in  1849,  and  which  have  just  been  published 
amongst  his  posthumous  works,  distinctly  show  the  influence 
of  Wergeland. 

During  the  next  years  Ibsen  made  himself  a  follower  of  the 
national  romanticists  who  revived  the  traditions  of  the  past  in 
art,  poetry,  language,  and  history.  Even  Wergeland  had  to  some 
extent  participated  in  this  movement ;  but  it  was  primarily  and 
chiefly  carried  on  by  his  opponents,  and  during  those  years  of 
Ibsen's  life  he  may  truly  be  said  to  continue  the  line  of  Heiberg 
and  Welhaven  inside  Norwegian  literature,  although  in  a  single 
point — in  his  struggle  for  an  independent  national  theatre — he 
took  up  the  task  of  Wergeland.  When  he  finally  and  decidedly 
broke  off  from  national  romanticism,  he  again,  in  a  most  peculiar 
manner,  put  himself  under  Wergeland 's  leadership. 

Why  Ibsen  abandoned  the  historical  and  adopted  the  modern 
polemic  drama  is  very  unsatisfactorily  explained  by  Mr.  Gosse. 
You  are  almost  getting  the  impression  that  Ibsen  did  so  because 
he  became  convinced  that  in  the  historical  drama,  especially  in 
Lady  Inger  (1854),  he  had  not  succeeded  in  such  realism  as  he  had 
intended.  I  feel  quite  sure  he  never  imagined  his  Lady  Inger  to 
be  a  true  picture  of  the  Lady  Inger  of  history.  I  do  not  believe 
he  chose  this  subject  '  purely  for  its  value  as  a  study  of  contem- 
porary intrigue.'  On  the  contrary,  he  desired  by  means  of  Lady 
Inger  to  show  his  countrymen  how  to  fight  for  the  maintenance 
of  an  independent  Norwegian  nationality,  thus  rousing  the 
present  age  by  a  picture  of  the  past.  It  was-  not  till  long 
after  he  had  entered  upon  new  lines  in  dramatical  poetry  that 
a  Norwegian  historian  (L.  Daae,  1874)  sketched  the  real  Lady 
Inger. 

The  fact  is  that  his  adoption  of  the  modern  drama  was  due  to 
a  violent  crisis  of  his  mind,  which  was  closely  connected  with  an 
important  episode  of  Norwegian  politics.  To  all  those  who  had 
fixed  their  hopes  on  the  movement  for  a  union  of  the  three  Scan- 
dinavian countries — and  Ibsen  had  passionately  cherished  this 
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hope  from  his  early  youth — the  year  1864  was  a  most  cruel  dis- 
appointment. In  a  separate  work  in  German,  about  Norway 
and  Sweden's  policy  towards  the  Dano-German  conflict  from  1848 
to  1864,  I  have  recently  tried  to  show  what  an  important  change 
in  the  domestic  and  foreign  politics  of  the  two  united  kingdoms 
was  marked  by  the  year  1864  :  it  was  a  policy  of  peace  enforced  by 
democracy  that  triumphed  over  the  romantic  tendencies  of  an 
upper  class  towards  acting  the  part  of  a  Great  Power.  The 
victorious  political  realism  helped  to  pave  the  way  for  literary 
realism,  and  in  no  case  is  this  effect  more  clearly  demonstrated 
than  in  the  life  of  Ibsen. 

When  Norway  and  Sweden  refused  to  assist  Denmark, 
although  previously  not  only  representative  statesmen  but  also 
numerous  ordinary  citizens,  and  particularly  the  students  of  the 
Universities,  had  solemnly  promised  the  support  of  their 
countries,  Ibsen's  mind  was  upset  to  such  a  degree  that  it  could 
not  easily  be  set  at  rest.  During  the  first  year  of  his  stay  in 
Kome  (1864-1865)  he  was  hardly  able  to  talk  about  anything  else, 
and  all  his  previous  poetical  schemes,  amongst  them  a  new 
historical  play  based  on  events  which  occurred  in  Norway  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  were  forced  aside  by  this  dominant  subject.  It 
appeared  to  him  as  if  his  countrymen  had  failed  in  the  final  test, 
when  words  had  to  be  redeemed  by  deeds.  '  It  was  all  nothing 
but  lies  and  dreams  then !  '  he  wrote  in  a  letter  in  the  autumn  of 
1864,  and  he  continued  by  alluding  to  a  poem  of  Byron's  then 
just  translated  into  Norwegian  :  '  Our  ancient  history  now  has 
to  be  effaced ;  for  the  Norwegians  of  the  present  day  obviously 
have  no  more  to  do  with  their  past  than  the  Greek  pirates  with 
the  generation  which  sailed  for  Troy  and  enjoyed  the  help  of 
the  Gods.'  The  nation,  to  quote  an  expression  of  Wergeland, 
had  '  got  drunk  by  the  gloom  of  a  barbarian  past,'  and  Ibsen  felt 
himself  an  accomplice.  In  poems  and  dramas  he  had  helped  to 
delude  the  nation  by  her  ancient  greatness,  and  he  felt  impelled 
to  vent  his  resentment  at  the  national  sin  in  violent  invectives 
against  his  country  as  well  as  against  himself.  Once  more  he 
felt  deeply  ashamed  of  the  pusillanimity  of  his  contemporaries, 
just  as  upon  a  similar  occasion  in  1849  he  had  written  the  sonnets 
Wake  up,  Scandinavians!  which  are  included  in  the  volumes 
recently  published.  As  he  then  had  invited  the  Norwegian 
skalds  to  forsake  the  *  enshrined  past '  in  order  to  interpret  the 
sufferings  and  longings  of  the  living  people,  so  he  now  addressed 
a  poem  to  '  the  accomplices  '  in  order  to  carry  them  off  from  '  the 
saga  of  the  past  that  lay  murdered  in  their  souls  '  and  lead  them 
into  '  the  misty  realm  of  the  present,'  where  he  should  '  confess 
the  guilt  of  the  people  and  unbind  its  aspirations.' 

The    poem    To    the    Accomplices,    not    published    till    after 
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Ibsen's  deatb  in  1906,  was  intended  to  be  the  introduction  of  the 
epos  that  contained  his  original  sketch  of  Brand.  When  this 
epos  at  last  appeared  in  1907,  Mr.  Karl  Larsen,  its  Danish  editor, 
justly  called  attention  to  the  resemblances  which  connected  it 
with  Welhaven's  poetic  challenge  to  the  young  Norway  of  Werge- 
land  (Norway's  Dawn,  1834).  Ibsen  obviously  thought  himself 
the  continuer  of  the  struggle  of  Welhaven ;  for  his  poem  dis- 
tinctly represents  Wergeland  as  the  type  of  a  hero  of  national 
cant,  and  ridicules  the  brilliant  speech  Wergeland  made  in  1834 
on  continuity  in  the  history  of  a  nation.  But  the  poetic  platform 
which,  at  the  same  time,  he  builds  for  himself  is  in  its  essential 
structure  just  that  of  Wergeland.  What  matters  to  him  now  is 
to  carry  out  ideas  in  life;  he  frankly  rejects  art  for  art's  sake, 
claiming  that  poetry  should  be  a  moral  power  in  life  whose 
ultimate  aim  is  to  build  up  character. 

His  modern  social  dramas  grew  out  of  this  view  by  a  natural 
development.  It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  progress  from  Brand 
and  Peer  Gynt  through  The  League  of  Youth  to  The  Pillars  of 
Society,  A  Doll's  House,  Ghosts,  The  Wild  Duck,  and  onward. 
The  whole  series  of  social  dramas  offers  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
artistic  tendencies  of  Heiberg  and  Welhaven.  Ibsen  in  this  part 
of  his  work,  together  with  Bjornson  and  many  fellow  fighters  in 
the  seventies  and  eighties,  carried  on  the  struggle  that  Wergeland 
had  begun. 

The  idea  that  permeates  all  the  writings  of  Ibsen  since  Brand 
(1866)  is  that  every  man  has  a  right  and  a  duty  to  '  realise  his 
own  self  '  in  all  respects,  and  he  has  formulated  the  watchword  of 
his  fight  in  the  famous  speech  that  sums  up  The  Pillars  of  Society 
(1877)  :  '  The  spirits  of  Truth  and  Freedom  are  the  pillars  of 
society.'  '  Truth  and  Freedom  '  is  what  Nora  (1879)  claims  for 
herself;  it  is  the  platform  of  Stockmann,  the  people's  enemy 
(1882),  as  well  as  of  Kosmer,  the  silent  visionary  (1886).  This 
idea  is  entirely  that  of  Wergeland.  '  Truth,  Freedom,  and 
Charity  '  was  the  programme  that  he  had  set  down,  not  only  for 
his  great  epic-dramatic  world  poem  Man  of  1830,  but  for  his  whole 
life,  and  he  understood  the  words  in  the  same  sense  as  did  Ibsen  : 
they  meant  the  right  of  each  individual  to  be  himself  and  to 
develop  according  to  his  own  needs.  It  is  characteristic  of  Ibsen 
that  he  omits  Charity ;  although  it  would  be  unjust  to  contend 
that  he  was  blind  to  the  social  aspect  of  human  life,  yet  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  was  much  less  important  to  him  than  to  Werge- 
land. 

Owing  to  the  strenuous  manner  in  which  both  Wergeland  and 
Ibsen  vindicated  their  rights  as  individuals,  they  were  both 
brought  into  open  fight  with  the  society  they  lived  in.  But  Ibsen 
lived  long  enough  to  enjoy  his  victory  in  this  fight.  As  a  matter 
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of  fact,  he  was  better  treated  by  the  authorities  of  his  country 
than  most  other  poets  of  revolt  have  been,  both  in  Norway  and 
abroad.  He  made  himself  an  exile  for  many  years,  but  his  exile 
was  not  like  that  of  Heine  or  Byron  :  he  went  abroad  subsidised 
by  the  Norwegian  State. 

Misguided  by  his  polemic  attitude  towards  Norway,  his 
biographers  have  often  taken  it  for  granted  that  he  was  badly  and 
unjustly  treated  by  his  native  country.  I  believe  those  who 
consider  the  matter  impartially  will  have  to  admit  that  such  a 
view  is  in  the  main  erroneous.  His  home  having  been  broken  up 
while  he  was  still  a  youth,  he  was  early  compelled  to  support 
himself  or  to  be  helped  by  his  friends.  But  he  had  the  good  luck, 
at  a  time  when  Catilina  was  still  his  only  literary  merit,  to  be 
appointed  for  several  years  a  stage  manager  and  playwright  at  the 
new  '  Norwegian  Theatre  '  at  Bergen.  He  again  had  to  pass 
through  troublesome  times  when,  in  1857,  he  resigned  that 
position  and  went  to  live  in  Kristiania.  He  applied  in  1860  to 
the  Government  for  a  travelling  scholarship,  shortly  after,  for  the 
first  time,  money  had  been  appropriated  on  the  Finance  Law  for 
subsidising  artists;  but  although  his  claim  to  such  a  grant  was 
quite  justified,  his  application  was  rejected.  It  is  only  fair  to  add 
that  Bjornson  and  Vinje,  who  were  preferred  on  this  occasion, 
both  highly  deserved  their  grants ;  but  it  may  be  said  that  the  big 
grant  to  Bjornson,  twice  as  large  as  the  one  accorded  to  Vinje, 
might  reasonably  have  been  divided  between  him  and  Ibsen. 

The  picture  of  Ibsen's  economy  in  Mr.  Gosse's  book  suffers 
from  many  mistakes  apt  to  make  it  appear  more  gloomy  than  it 
really  was.  For  instance,  Mr.  Gosse  calculates  that  the  fee 
paid  the  author  for  his  Vikings  at  Helgeland  amounted  to  25L, 
whereas  55L  is  the  correct  estimate.  The  small  travelling 
scholarships  which  the  University  awarded  him  in  1862  and  1863, 
to  enable  him  to  collect  folk-songs  and  popular  tradition  in  the 
country,  were  not  '  less  than  20/.,'  but  the  first  amounted  to  25/. 
and  the  second  to  22L  The  journey  which  the  first  grant  enabled 
him  to  make  has  left  its  mark  stamped  broadly  both  on  Brand  and 
Peer  Gynt.  With  regard  to  the  grant  of  1863, 1  am  in  a  position 
to  state  what  has  not  been  made  known  to  the  public  before,  viz. 
that  Ibsen  received  the  money,  but  never  used  it  for  the  intended 
purpose ! 

When  the  Storting  in  1863  awarded  Bjornson  a  permanent 
poet's  pension  (90Z.) — it  was  the  first  grant  of  this  kind  in  the 
Finance  Law  of  Norway,  and  it  is  an  appropriation  presumably 
unknown  in  most  other  countries — Ibsen,  too,  applied  for  a 
similar  pension,  but  did  not  obtain  it.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  he  had  not  yet  written  anything  that  would  entitle  him 
to  be  considered  a  national  leader  like  Bjornson.  The  latter 
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had  already  published  his  epoch-making  novels  of  the  peasant 
life  and  his  drama  Sigurd  Slembe.  Ibsen  had  then  written 
his  historical  plays,  with  the  important  exception  of  the 
Pretenders,  and  also  Love's  Comedy ;  they  all  showed  a  growing 
talent,  but  not  yet  the  immortal  stroke  of  the  master.  It  was, 
therefore,  only  natural  that  the  authorities  hesitated  to  confer  on 
him  such  an  uncommon  recognition  as  a  permanent  poet's 
pension.  He  was  unofficially  told  that  they  were  willing  to  award 
him  a  travelling  scholarship  of  the  same  amount.  Oddly  enough, 
Mr.  Gosse  gives  in  his  book  an  account  of  the  formal  application 
Ibsen  had  to  make,  to  the  effect  that  he  '  applied,  in  despair,  to  the 
King  himself,  who  conferred  upon  him  a  small  pension  of  901.  a 
year.'  It  is  quite  unknown  to  me  that  the  King  personally  ever 
gave  Ibsen  as  much  as  a  penny.  Mr.  Gosse  has  simply  been 
misled  by  the  fact  that  all  applications  made  to  the  Norwegian 
Government  are  headed,  '  To  the  King.' 

The  travelling  scholarship  awarded  to  him  in  this  way  in 
1863  enabled  Ibsen  to  leave  for  Rome  in  the  spring  of  the 
following  year.  In  1866,  when  the  Storting  the  next  time  was  in 
session,  it  granted  him  a  permanent  poet's  pension  like  that  of 
Bjornson,  and  a  travelling  scholarship  amounting  to  nearly  as 
much  was  given  him  besides.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  this 
occurred  just  after  Brand  had  been  published,  this  violent  indict- 
ment of  the  Norwegian  people.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  action 
testifies  to  an  unusual  freemindedness,  which  is  greatly  to  the  credit 
of  the  Norwegian  nation. 

From  this  time  henceforth  Ibsen's  finances  were  always  very 
good.  His  books  were  published  in  many  and  large  editions,  and 
although — fortunately — they  were  often  vehemently  denounced 
and  discussed,  they  were  always  eagerly  read  by  his  countrymen, 
who  recognised  in  the  poet  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  nation. 
He  was  awarded  a  further  travelling  scholarship  in  1869 ;  but  his 
annual  pension  was  kept  up  as  a  permanent  appropriation  in 
recognition  of  his  literary  merits.  In  1882  he,  strangely  enough, 
made  an  appeal  for  an  increase  of  his  pension  on  the  ground  that 
Norway  did  not  protect  his  work  from  being  exploited  by  foreign 
translators  and  theatres.  He  failed  to  see  that  he  himself  had 
prevented  Norway  from  protecting  his  literary  rights ,  as  his  books 
had  been  published  in  Denmark,  and  thus  by  law  had  to  be 
regarded  as  works  of  a  Danish  author.  Nobody  can  blame  him 
for  having  in  1865  found  a  Danish  publisher  for  his  books ;  just  at 
that  time  the  publishing  trade  in  Norway  passed  through  a  heavy 
crisis  and  was  not  able  to  offer  him  safe  and  satisfactory  condi- 
tions. But  the  consequence  was  that  when,  in  1896,  Norway 
joined  the  Berne  Convention  for  the  protection  of  the  literary 
copyright,  Ibsen's  books  continued  unprotected,  until  finally,  in 
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1903,  Denmark  also  joined  the  Convention.  The  printing  of 
his  works  partly  being  transferred  to  Norway  after  his  death ,  they 
have  again  come  under  the  protection  of  Norwegian  laws  and 
treaties,  and,  even  legally,  Ibsen  has  become  a  Norwegian  author. 
Norway  saw  him  born,  Norwegian  society  and  history  moulded 
his  genius,  as  a  Norwegian  poet  he  claims  to  be  interpreted  and 
understood. 

HALVDAN  KOHT. 
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THE  SECRET  OF  STONEHENGE 


THE  mystery  surrounding  this  mighty  monument  of  a  forgotten 
civilisation  has  exercised  the  greatest  fascination  over  the  minds 
of  writers,  who  have  for  ages  used  their  utmost  endeavours  to 
unravel  it.  There  is  not  a  civilised  country  where  people  are 
unfamiliar  with  the  outward  appearance  of  this,  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  megalithic  monuments  in  the  world.  It  has 
inspired  the  poet  and  philosopher,  and  has  impressed  upon  the 
British  race  a  sense  of  awe  and  veneration  such  as  is  accorded  to 
no  other  work  of  our  remote  ancestors.  In  the  silent  solitude  of 
Salisbury  Plain  Stonehenge  stands  Sphinx-like,  defying  alike  the 
ravages  of  time  and  the  attempts  of  man  to  read  its  riddle. 

Who,  then,  with  the  bones  of  rash  speculators  whitening  the 
path  of  ages,  dares  to  intrude  upon  this  grim  and  undiscovered 
pole  of  British  history?  With  a  spirit  of  the  utmost  humbleness, 
doffing  the  shoes  of  pride  or  presumption  at  the  threshold  of  this 
inquiry,  I  beg  to  submit,  not  a  vainglorious  claim  to  having  suc- 
ceeded where  so  many  better  equipped  in  every  way  have  failed, 
but  a  simple  record  of  the  circumstances  which  led  up  to,  and  the 
results  of  the  personal  investigations  which  followed,  a  considera- 
tion of  the  historical  accounts  and  an  inspection  of  the  places 
concerned. 

It  was  the  outcome  of  a  long  period  of  observation  in  the  South 
of  England  that  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion  of  the  existence  of  a 
very  early  civilisation,  of  which  our  English  historians  knew,  or  at 
least  said,  nothing.  That  such  a  civilisation  existed  is  evident  to 
any  person  who  is  in  the  least  familiar  with  our  principal  museums, 
where  may  be  seen  arms,  armour,  ornaments,  utensils  and  imple- 
ments, chaste  in  design  and  elegant  in  form,  and  in  an  endless 
variety  of  metal  or  other  materials  not  assignable  to  any  clearly 
denned  historical  period  or  people.  All  these  things  prove  a 
comparatively  high  state  of  culture,  which  was  not  indigenous,  but 
almost  certainly  introduced  by  some  early  immigrants  from  the 
scattered  civilisation  of  the  East.  We  read  vaguely  of  an  incur- 
sion of  the  Belgic  Gauls  to  Southern  Britain,  and  that  they  were 
the  people  whose  descendants  offered  so  stubborn  a  resistance  to 
Julius  Caesar  and  his^ successors.  This  is  all  mixed  up  with 
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allusions  to  the  Britons  as  being  little  better  than  savages.  It  is 
stated  that  they  lived  in  woods,  that  their  bodies  were  tattooed 
with  woad,  and  that  they  were  entirely  subject  to  the  Druids, 
under  whose  influence  the  unenlightened  defenders  of  their 
country  bravely  but  ineffectually  strove  to  protect  their  land  and 
liberty.  My  personal  observation,  however,  convinced  me  that 
prior  to  the  Eoman  invasion  there  was  a  literature,  a  civilisation 
with  settled  laws,  a  knowledge  of  art,  a  large  and  well-directed 
army ,  commanded  by  men  of  very  superior  intellect  and  resource , 
of  which  we  in  this  day  have  little  knowledge,  and  who  for  at  least 
five  hundred  years  maintained  a  not  entirely  unsuccessful  resist- 
ance to  Eome  herself.  I  found,  for  instance,  that  the  Eoman 
city  of  Galleba,  Calleva,  or  Silchester  was  placed  on  the  ruins  of 
an  earlier  Celtic  one ,  the  remains  of  the  houses  of  which  were  con- 
structed with  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  building  little  inferior  to 
that  of  their  Eoman  successors.  There  was  at  that  place,  as  I 
demonstrated  in  1892,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Surrey  Archaeological 
Association,  a  primitive  Christian  church,  which  could  hardly 
have  been  much  later  than  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
These  indications,  and  many  others  far  too  numerous  to  be 
dealt  with  on  this  occasion,  led  me  to  investigate  the  region  of 
Eomance  for  a  possible  solution.  I  found  an  evidently  Gallic 
civilisation  struggling  between  Christianity  and  paganism.  I  read 
of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  his  brethren,  and  of  one  earlier 
missionary,  perhaps  St.  Paul  himself,  associated  with  Caractacus 
on  his  return  from  pseudo-captivity  in  Eome  about  the  year  60 
of  the  Christian  era.  The  Welsh,  or  rather  the  British  records, 
as  they  should  be  more  correctly  called,  contain  definite  state- 
ments on  the  subject  of  St.  Paul's  mission  to  Britain,  but  that 
point,  interesting  and  capable  of  strong  corroboration  as  it  is, 
need  not  detain  me  from  my  present  purpose.  These,  so  far  as 
they  were  available,  I  read,  and  still  could  find  no  sufficient 
evidence  to  demonstrate  the  chronological  position  of  this  missing 
civilisation.  It  was  not  until  I  closely  studied  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth,  Malory,  and  others  that  I  detected  some  remarkable 
parallels  between  the  lives  of  Caractacus  (otherwise  Arviragus) 
and  King  Arthur,  and  began  to  see  daylight  through  the  historical 
gloom  of  this  period.  These  views  I  have  already  expressed  in  my 
little  brochure,  Who  was  King  Arthur  ?  to  which  I  beg  to  refer  any 
of  my  readers  who  would  care  fo  acquaint  themselves  with  my  line 
of  reasoning  in  this  direction.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  look  for 
reasons  or  excuses  that  go  to  destroy  the  value  and  influence  of 
ancient  records — rules  which,  however  applicable  to  or  justi- 
fiable in  the  present  age,  cannot  fairly  be  applied  to  those  early 
chroniclers  and  writers  without  casting  upon  them  responsibility 
for  the  sins  of  omission  and  commission  of  their  various  and  sue- 
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cessive  translators  and  transcribers.  Hence  it  was  that  I  rever- 
ently approached  the  story  of  Stonehenge  as  recorded  by  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth  and  Walter  de  Mapes.  Curiously  enough,  I  found 
that  they  agreed  upon  the  main  points — the  removal  of  the  stones 
from  the  Mountain  of  Killara  in  Ireland  to  Stonehenge,  and 
their  having  been  taken  to  Ireland  from  some  place  which,  in  the 
case  of  Geoffrey,  has  come  down  to  us  as  Africa,  and  in  that  of 
Walter  as  Spain. 

As  I  pondered  these  statements,  evidently  derived  from  the 
same  common  early  source,  I  became  satisfied  that  an  error  must 
have  crept  into  the  narrative,  and  that  probably  a  similarity  of 
names  had  led  both  writers  astray.  I  could  not  believe  that  this 
wonderfully  conceived  and  equally  wonderfully  executed  work 
could  have  been  erected  in  Ireland  under  any  conditions  which  had 
prevailed  in  that  island  up  to  that  period.  It  was  also  difficult  to 
believe  that  it  would  have  been  possible  to  convey  the  stones  such 
a  long  distance  by  sea  and  land.  Under  these  circumstances,  I 
began  to  cast  about  for  an  ancient  name  which  would  be  likely 
to  occur  in  those  primitive  records,  and  which  had  sufficiently 
strong  resemblance  to  the  word  Ireland  to  mislead  the  early 
English  historical  writers. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  I  frequently  found  in  Malory's 
Morte  d' Arthur  allusions  to  the  Kingdom  of  Ure.  I  also  found 
that  the  Eurovicians  or  Eburicians  were  a  Belgo-Gallic  tribe  who 
inhabited  the  country  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Seine,  and 
had  the  ancient  city  of  Evreux  as  their  capital.  These  people 
were  among  the  earliest  to  make  a  settlement  in  Southern 
Britain,  as  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  supposes,  nearly  twelve 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era.  A  close  study  of 
place-names  on  the  shores  of  Britain  opposite  the  estuary  of 
the  Seine  disclosed  the  fact  that  many  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
were  based  upon  the  word  Eur,  or  variants  thereof,  thus : 
The  town  of  Yarmouth  was  described  as  Ermue  in  1287, 
Eremue  in  1294,  and  Eruemouth  in  1398 ;  Yaverland  was  written 
Ewerland  in  1307,  and  Everlond  in  1346.  The  ancient  way  from 
Carisbrooke  to  the  water's  edge  near  Cowes,  which  originally  ran 
to  Komsey  and  Winchester,  is  still  known  as  Eue  Street ;  while 
Carisbrooke,  I  suggest,  was  Caer  Ebroac,  or  Caer  Euroc,  possibly 
so  named  by  the  new  settlers  after  their  old  capital,  Evreux  or 
Ebroc,  as  was  the  course  adopted  by  these  people  in  several  other 
instances.  Then,  again,  there  is  St.  Eurien's  Chapel  near 
Brading,  and  an  ancient  local  surname  of  Urry.  There  seemed  to 
be  sufficient  evidence  of  similarity  to  justify  a  further  quest  for  a 
site  which  would  answer  to  the  description  of  the  Mountain  of 
Killaraus,  or  the  Hill  of  Arus — a  task  neither  long  nor  difficult. 
The  most  prominent  and  central  elevation,  which  practically 
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dominates  the  entire  island,  is  that  of  Arreton  Down,  about 
two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  Borough  of  Newport.  Here,  then, 
we  have  the  Hill  of  Arre  in  the  land  of  Ure — names  which  closely 
approximate  to  the  Hill  of  Arus  and  that  of  the  country  from  which 
the  stones  were  said  to  have  been  removed. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  at  the  western  extremity  of  Arreton 
Down  are  two  places  named  East  and  West  Standen,  forming  a 
chapelry  two  miles  from  Newport.  If  the  name  Standen  is 
derived  from  Stan  dun ,  it  further  strengthens  the  case  for  identifi- 
cation. A  similar  coincidence  occurs  in  connection  with  the 
present  site  of  Stonehenge,  where  there  exist,  in  close  proximity, 
two  villages  known  respectively  as  Orcheston  St.  George  and 
Orcheston  St.  Mary.  These  are  of  great  antiquity,  and  may  have 
obtained  their  names  from  that  of  the  early  or  pagan  Stonehenge, 
the  Christian  affixes  being  subsequently  adopted.  The  chroniclers 
refer  to  this  monument  as  '  The  Giant's  Dance,'  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  early  Britons  included  in  their  worship  a  Hercules 
under  the  names  of  Ercwlff,  Orchwlff,  or  Urchwlff.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  Stonehenge  was  known  as  the  Orch  stones,  and  that 
the  two  villages  adjacent  were  named  from  them.  We  thus  also 
get  a  clue  to  the  source  of  the  name  '  Orkney,'  in  connection  with 
the  operations  of  Claudius  and  Vespasian  in  Southern  Britain,  as 
having  been  applied  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  Kingdom  of  Ure 
in  Britain  and  its  Gallic  original  both  appear  to  have  derived  their 
names  from  that  of  the  Gallic  Hercules.  Again,  following  this 
line  of  reasoning,  we  may  be  able  to  discover  in  the  Nodes  or  the 
Needles  the  actual  '  Pillars  of  Hercules.'  This  term  has  been 
generally  considered  to  refer  to  Gibraltar,  but  a  moment's  con- 
sideration will  show  that  in  no  sense  is  there  any  feature  on  either 
side  of  the  Straits  which  can ,  by  the  wildest  flight  of  imagination , 
be  considered  to  have  any  resemblance  or  relation  to  pillars. 
Gibraltar  was  out  of  the  usual  line  of  traffic  to  Britain  from  the 
south  or  east,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  direct  evidence 
that  the  Eomans  at  that  early  period  had  either  the  desire  or  the 
ships  which  would  lead  or  enable  them  to  face  the  perils  of  the 
western  ocean. 

We  read  in  Book  I.,  ch.  vi.,  sect.  16,  of  the  Chronicle  of 
Richard  of  Cirencester  that 

In  this  arm  [of  Southern  Britain]  was  the  region  of  the  Cimbri,  whose 
country  was  divided  from  that  of  the  Hedui  by  the  river  Uxella.  It  is  not 
ascertained  whether  the  Cimbri  gave  to  Wales  its  modern  name,  or  whether 
their  origin  is  more  remote.  Their  chief  cities  were  Termolus  and  Artavia. 
From  hence,  according  to  the  ancients,  are  seen  the  pillars  of  Hercules  and 
the  Island  of  Hercules  not  far  distant.  From  the  Uxella  a  chain  of 
mountains,  called  Ocrinum,  extends  to  the  promontory  of  that  name. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  the  name  of  Hercules  and  the  variants 
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of  its  British  form  are  closely  associated  with  the  natural  features 
of  the  southern  shore  of  the  '  Island  of  Britain,'  being  that  portion 
only  of  the  country  south  of  the  rivers  Severn  and  Thames.  It 
may  also  be  found  in  its  Koman  form  upon  a  slab  of  Purbeck 
marble  discovered  at  Silchester,  dedicated  by  one  Tammonius  to 
the  Hercules  of  the  Segontians,  a  British  tribe  which  occupied  the 
country  adjacent  to  the'Attrebates. 

We  are  not  absolutely  without  some  indication  of  an  historical 
reference  to  '  The  Giant's  Dance  '  when  it  was  standing  on 
Arreton  Down,  for  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Triads  refers  to  Moel 
Evwr,  Bryn  Gwyddon,  and  Beiscawen  as  the  '  three  chief  sessions 
or  meeting-places  of  the  Bards  of  Britain,'  while  another,  con- 
sidered to  be  of  later  date,  though  mentioning  the  two  last-named 
places,  has,  instead  of  Moel  Evwr,  the  name  of  Caer  Caradoc 
(Old  Sarum)  as  '  the  three  sessions  of  perfect  art  in  Britain.' 

Seizing  the  first  opportunity  of  visiting  Arreton  Down,  in  the 
company  of  a  friend  of  a  somewhat  sceptical  turn  of  mind,  we 
arrived  on  the  summit,  and  stood  for  some  minutes  entranced  by 
the  magnificent  prospect  of  land  and  sea  which  spread  itself  out 
as  a  banquet  to  our  eyes  in  every  direction.  The  spot  at  least  was 
an  ideal  one  for  the  erection  of  a  temple,  but  something  much 
more  was  needed  to  establish  the  theory  of  this  being  the  actual 
site  of  which  we  were  in  quest.  The  first  indication  of  the  possi- 
bility of  the  spot  being  the  correct  one  was  the  finding  of  a  large 
and  well-marked  circular  barrow  and  of  a  number  of  earthen 
banks  and  ditches  along  the  brow  of  the  hill.  These,  though 
interesting  and  almost  inseparable  from  such  a  site  as  we  were 
seeking,  did  not  help  us  much,  and  my  friend  did  not  fail  to 
remind  me  of  his  prognostications.  Proceeding  to  the  easternmost 
and  highest  point,  now  locally  known  as  Mesley  Down,  I  noticed 
a  large  circular  ring  having,  as  these  religious  rings  usually  have, 
a  bank  outside  the  ditch.  The  area  seemed  to  be  about  the  size 
of  the  one  enclosing  the  stones  at  Stonehenge,  but  there  was  no 
trace  whatever  of  any  stones  which  could  be  considered  connected 
in  any  historical  way  with  the  ring.  A  walk  round  the  area  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  the  work  was  in  a  good  state  of  preservation, 
one  small  portion  only,  undermined  by  rabbit  burrows,  having 
slipped  a  little  down  the  hillside  to  the  north. 

The  next  point  to  notice  was  that  a  road  had  been  made  at 
some  remote  period  from  the  western  side  of  the  ring,  over  which 
the  close  down  turf  had  grown.  A  small  portion  of  this  turf 
having  been  removed,  the  road  itself  was  found  paved  with  closely 
packed  flints,  into  which  two  deep  and  well-defined  ruts  were  cut, 
the  flints  being  driven  downward  by  some  heavy  weights. 

Following  this  road  by  an  easy  declivity,  we  reached  the  point 
where  the  modern  highway  joins  its  line  for  the  most  part  of  the 
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way  to  Newport.  The  old  way  had  been  most  carefully  graded 
and  directed,  so  as  to  secure  as  far  as  possible  the  same  easy 
descent,  and  ran  direct  to  the  tidal  water  close  by  the  Newport 
railway  station. 

The  day  had  yielded  every  satisfaction,  the  local  evidence 
coinciding  in  every  way  with  my  anticipations. 

We  are  told  by  the  historians  before  referred  to  that  the  stones 
were  placed  in  ships  and  so  taken  to  their  present  position. 
Taking  this  statement  literally,  I  suggest  that  they  were  taken 
down  the  Medan  or  Medina  Kiver  into  the  Solent ,  and  so  past  what 
is  now  Hurst  Castle  to  Christchurch  Bay,  thence  by  Hengistbury 
Head  into  the  Salisbury  Avon,  and  so  commenced  their  journey 
into  the  mainland  of  Britain.  There  are  evidences  that  the 
river  has  been  canalised  in  many  places,  at  least  as  far  as  Salis- 
bury, and  that  it  was  dammed  to  form  lakes  or  meres  in  other 
places,  some  of  which  are  indicated  by  such  names  as  Lake,  near 
Salisbury,  and  by  the  little  gravel  beach  terraces  which  still  exist 
round  their  margins.  The  art  of  meering  was  carried  to  a  great 
state  of  perfection  by  the  Belgic  Gauls,  and  the  early  British  laws 
contain  special  enactments  relating  to  this  subject.  Two  small 
but  excellently  preserved  examples  of  meers  in  Southern  Hamp- 
shire are  Fisher's  Pond,  near  Twyford,  and  Sowley  Pond,  near 
Beaulieu. 

Assuming  this  to  have  been  the  method  by  which  the  stones 
were  transported,  and  that  the  objective  was  the  present  site  of 
Stonehenge,  if  would  be  natural  that  they  would  try  to  get  as 
near  to  that  place  as  possible  by  water.  This  point  would  be 
near  the  village  of  Bulford,  at  a  place  known  as  Durrington  Walls, 
where  there  exist  the  remains  of  a  very  extensive  Celtic  town, 
one  side  of  which  extends  to  the  river,  which  has  been  obviously 
meered,  at  a  point  locally  known  as  Watergate.  Here,  strange  to 
say,  may  be  seen  in  the  bed  of  the  river  a  stone  evidently  intended 
to  form  part  of  one  of  the  trilithons.  From  this  point  also  a 
graded  road  can  be  traced  directly  into  the  ring  of  Stonehenge. 

This  simple  relation  deals  only  with  the  second  removal  of  the 
stones;  that  relating  to  the  primary  one  is  rather  more  compli- 
cated, and  will,  consequently,  take  longer  in  the  telling. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  separation  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
is,  geologically  speaking,  of  recent  date,  and  there  is  evidence  that 
up  to  about  400  B.C.  it  formed  a  portion  of  the  mainland  of 
Britain.  It  is  certainly  well  established  that  it  was  an  island  at 
the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Julius  Caesar,  B.C.  55.  A  glance  at  the 
map  will  show  the  points  of  the  irruption  of  the  sea  over  the  area 
which  is  now  known  as  the  Solent,  but  which  the  Venerable  Bede 
speaks  of  as  the  Solvente. 
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The  sea  apparently  broke  in  from  the  westward,  as  the  effect 
of  the  prevalent  south-west  winds,  which  gradually  washed  away 
the  chalk  edge  of  the  Hampshire  basin.  By  the  action  of  some 
great  geological  convulsion  this  chalk  has  been  tilted  till  its  strata 
have  assumed  a  vertical  instead  of  the  natural  horizontal  position. 

The  process  of  attrition  by  the  sea,  which  must  have  occupied 
a  long  course  of  ages,  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  line  of 
herculean  pillars,  the  survivors  of  which  are  represented  by  the 
Needles  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  Old  Harry  (or  perhaps  Old 
Ure)  rocks  at  Swanage.  These,  in  their  turn,  yielded  to  the 
ravages  of  the  sea,  which  soon  made  havoc  with  the  Tertiary 
formation  in  the  interior  of  the  basin,  and  so  the  catastrophe 
occurred.  As  the  translation  of  the  ancient  British  poem 
expresses  it  : 

Accursed  be  the  sea  guard, 

Who,  after  carousal, 

Let  loose  the  destroying  fountain  of  the  raging  deep  ! 

A  cry  from  the  sea  arises  above  the  ramparts  ; 

Even  to  heaven  does  it  ascend. 

and  so  sixteen  towns  of  fair  Lantonesia,  Lindonesia,  or  Lyonesse 
were  swallowed  up,  and  to-day  the  keels  of  huge  ships  pass 
over  the  homes  of  warriors,  '  Thorny  Knolls,'  and  pleasant 
pastures. 

If,  then,  the  Isle  of  Wight  formed  a  portion  of  the  mainland 
till  so  comparatively  late  a  period,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
the  mighty  men  of  old  placed  their  chief  temple  there  rather  than 
upon  a  small  island.  It  also  strengthens  the  view  that  the  stones 
were  not  brought  to  the  spot  by  the  same  route  as  it  is  suggested 
they  were  taken  away,  but  possibly  from  an  ancient  channel  of 
the  sea  from  Sandown  Bay  to  Brading  harbour,  which  would 
permit  their  being  brought  by  water  near  to  Horringford  village, 
from  which  an  ancient  road  runs  direct  to  Arreton  Down. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  consider  the  question  of  the  source 
from  which  the  stones  may  have  been  brought  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight. 

The  conflicting  statements  of  the  two  historians  before 
referred  to,  of  Africa  and  Spain  as  being  respectively  the  original 
site  of  the  monument,  are  very  difficult  to  attribute  to  any 
common  origin,  but  if  Africa  is  put  out  of  the  question  it  may  be 
possible  to  get  a  little  enlightenment  from  the  word  Spain  used 
by  Walter  de  Mapes.  The  nearest  point  of  land  on  the  Continent 
is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Seine,  the  Celtic  name  for  which  was 
Sequana,  Sequan,  or  Senan,  from  the  banks  of  which  the 
Eurovices  emigrated,  and  where  to-day  the  name  lingers  in  that 
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of  the  Department  of  the  Eure  and  the  river  of  that  name. 
Examining  the  map  of  France  in  that  locality,  with  a  view  to 
finding  some  place-name  which  might  give  a  clue  to  the  discovery 
of  the  required  spot,  that  of  a  town  a  few  miles  inland  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  near  its  estuary,  cannot  fail  to  arrest 
attention.  Bolbec — Baalbac !  What  visions  of  Phoenicians  and 
their  worship  of  the  great  sun-god  immediately  rush  to  the  mind  ! 
Can  it  indeed  be  possible  that  here  may  be  found  the  source  of  the 
great  sun  temple  of  Stonehenge?  There  is  another  Bolbec  in 
Europe,  not  far  from  Hamburg,  which  was  occupied  by  the  same 
people  in  their  migrations  after  the  destruction  of  Troy,  but  that 
is  out  of  the  range  of  our  subject  at  the  present  moment. 

A  visit  to  Bolbec,  and  close  inquiry  from  many  who  were  in  a 
position  to  know,  dispelled  the  idea  of  finding  anything  there  to 
assist  me  in  my  quest.  All  agreed,  however,  that  the  only  place 
thereabout  where  any  such  evidences  could  be  found  would  be  at 
Lillebonne,  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Bolbec,  upon  the  little 
river  which  gives  its  name  to  the  last-named  place.  Lillebonne  is 
a  small  but  thriving  manufacturing  town  to-day,  having  a  history 
of  the  highest  antiquity.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Galetes,  or 
Gauls,  who  invaded  and  peopled  Southern  Britain.  It  was 
occupied  by  the  Romans,  who,  recognising  its  importance, 
fortified  and  adorned  it  with  magnificent  buildings,  of  which  the 
remains  of  the  great  amphitheatre  are  the  finest  examples  of 
Roman  work  in  Northern  France. 

Here,  after  all,  might  be  found  the  site  desired;  but  again 
no  one  seemed  to  know  anything  about  its  actual  history  before 
the  period  when  William  the  Conqueror  held  his  Council  there  and 
decided  upon  the  invasion  of  Britain  in  1066. 

Cast  back  upon  myself,  I  was  in  no  way  disheartened.  I  had 
found  a  place  closely  associated  with  the  people  with  whom  I  was 
concerned.  I  had  found  their  capital  city  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bolbec,  the  name  of  which  had  first  directed  me  to  the  spot,  and  I 
determined  to  proceed  with  my  quest  in  this,  to  me,  unknown 
place  without  looking  for  any  guidance  or  help  from  anyone. 

Having  furnished  myself  with  sheets  of  the  official  maps,  I  had 
noticed  prominently  indicated  an  insulated  hill,  the  summit  of 
which  was  described  as  Le  Platon.  Accompanied  by  my  wife,  I 
set  out  to  put  my  instinctive  faculty  to  the  test,  and,  following  the 
course  of  the  Bolbec,  soon  reached  the  little  village  of  Le  Mesnil, 
from  which  an  ancient  road  winds  by  an  easy  gradient  up  the  steep 
ascent  to  Le  Platon.  The  modern,  well-kept  road  diverges  from 
the  line  of  the  ancient  one,  but  generally  the  line  and  level  are 
identical.  The  sides  of  the  hill  are  thickly  wooded  ;  in  some  places 
carefully  shut  in  by  high  wire  fences,  in  others  open  to  the  high- 
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way.  Nearing  the  summit,  and  emerging  from  the  trees,  a  stone 
lying  by  the  roadside  attracted  our  attention.  An  examination 
disclosed  the  fact  that  the  stone  was  a  granitic  sandstone  roughly 
measuring  4  ft.  6  in.  in  length  and  3  ft.  3  in.  at  its  greatest  width, 
but,  being  buried  in  the  bank,  its  thickness  could  not  be 
ascertained. 

Close  by  this  stone  was  observed  in  the  wood  what  appeared  to 
be  the  remains  of  a  tumulus,  the  greater  portion  of  which  seemed 
to  have  been  quite  recently  carried  away.  A  few  yards  further  on 
the  old  road  turned  to  the  right  on  to  the  plateau,  the 
modern  highway  continuing  in  a  straight  line.  Here  the  ancient 
road  was  barred  by  a  gate  leading  into  private  grounds,  and  we 
feared  we  might  have  reached  an  impasse ;  but  an  amiable  lady- 
caretaker  gave  us  permission  to  proceed,  and  told  us  that  Madame 
Le  Maitre,  the  owner,  was  absent. 

We  entered  the  beautifully  kept  grounds,  passed  the  close- 
shuttered,  elegant,  wood-built,  chalet-like  house,  and  reached  the 
lawn,  when  to  our  great  satisfaction  we  found,  running  up  to  the 
brink  of  the  precipitous  declivity  on  the  southern  side,  a  ring  of 
earthwork  practically  identical  with  that  of  Stonehenge  and 
Arreton  or  Mesley  Down.  The  circle  had  been  partly  levelled  in 
some  places,  and  in  others  it  was  rather  difficult  to  trace,  but  there 
could  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  original  size  and  completeness. 

To  confirm  this  I  subsequently  saw  a  tracing  of  a  large-scale 
map  which  plainly  indicated  a  complete  circle. 

The  view  from  Arreton  was  eclipsed  by  the  one  upon  which  we 
now  gazed.  At  our  feet  was  a  low-lying,  marshy  plain,  extending 
for  three  miles  to  the  wide,  glittering  Seine.  This  plain  was  inter- 
sected by  a  straight  road  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  we 
stood  to  the  ferry  at  Port  Jerome,  opposite  Quilleboeuf. 

Away  to  the  right  from  Quilleboeuf  the  river  suddenly  widens 
into  the  estuary,  and  the  ancient  town  of  Tancarville,  on  the  north 
bank,  is  visible  beneath  the  great  quarries  of  calcareous  stone 
which  pierce  the  hills  behind  it. 

Away  to  the  south,  beyond  the  river,  extends  the  vast,  fertile, 
alluvial  plain  known  as  Le  Marais,  bounded  in  the  azure  distance 
by  a  swelling  ridge — a  portion  of  the  far-spreading  Forest  of 
Brotonne. 

Ketracing  our  steps  to  the  entrance-gate,  I  borrowed  a  hammer 
and  secured  a  specimen  of  the  stone  by  the  roadside,  and  obtained 
information  as  to  the  existence  of  a  quarry  close  by.  This  was 
indicated  by  a  dilapidated  wooden  shoot,  which  had  evidently  been 
used  for  the  delivery  of  broken  stone  from  the  quarry  above  to 
carts  standing  beneath  it  on  the  road.  A  short,  sharp  climb 
brought  us  to  a  low,  flat-topped  entrance  into  the  side  of  the  hill, 
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which  has  been  partially  blocked  up  by  the  deposits  of  debris  from 
the  interior. 

The  entrance  had  been  at  some  remote  period  closed  by  a  wall 
of  stone,  and  repaired  later  by  bricks.  A  breach  in  this  wall  about 
four  feet  high  and  six  feet  wide  afforded  access  to  the  interior. 

Having  scrambled  over  the  obstructions,  we  found  ourselves  in 
a  spacious  chamber  with  a  perfectly  flat  roof  of  large  flints, 
embedded  in  a  calcareous  matrix,  supported  by  natural  square 
piers. 

Proceeding  carefully  by  the  aid  of  the  light  of  wax  matches,  it 
was  found  that  the  quarry  consisted  of  a  series  of  large  chambers 
opening  one  from  the  other.  These  we  explored  till  the  light  from 
the  opening  was  shut  out,  when  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  retrace 
our  steps.  Certain  indications  made  me  very  loth  to  leave,  but  I 
restrained  my  impatience  till  the  next  day. 

On  the  following  morning  we  rode  to  the  spot,  having  for- 
tunately found  a  driver  who,  in  his  youth,  had  been  into  the  caves. 
He  took  with  him  his  son  to  hold  the  horse  while  we  made  our 
examination.  This  time  we  were  provided  with  candles,  and 
were  able  to  make  a  little  more  leisurely  inspection.  This 
revealed  the  astonishing  fact  that  the  chambers  we  had  noticed 
opened  one  from  the  other  and  formed  a  circle  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth.  There  was  also  an  entrance  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  hill,  but  this  was  closed  except  for  a  small  opening  at  the  top, 
permitting  a  tiny  glimmer  of  light  to  enter  the  passage. 

The  flat  roofs  of  the  chambers  were  coveied  with  short  stalac- 
tites of  small  inverted  crater-like  form ,  and  the  piers  were  covered 
by  a  deposit  of  lime.  The  chambers  had  been  extended  at  the 
periphery  of  trie  original  circle  by  late  quarryings,  but  the  inner 
portions  exhibited  so  much  care  in  the  formation  of  the  roof  walls, 
niches,  and  piers  (the  latter  having  carefully  shaped  lamp-holes) 
that  the  conviction  flashed  upon  me  we  were  in  a  place  of 
sepulture  or  catacomb.  The  angles  of  the  wall  with  the  roof  were 
squared  with  mathematical  precision,  the  original  tool  marks  in 
the  stone  being  very  evident. 

The  piers  were  formed  of  tufa-like  Caux  stone  intermixed  with 
flints,  layers  of  flint  nodules,  bands  of  more  or  less  dense 
calcareous  stone,  and,  in  one  case,  of  a  light  blue  siliceous  rock 
2  ft.  4  in.  in  thickness.  Having  secured  specimens  of  the 
rocks  and  completed  the  tour  of  this  mysterious  work,  we  arrived 
at  the  opening  at  which  we  entered  and  regained  the  outer  air 
and  daylight. 

Entering  our  carriage,  we  descended  the  hill  to  Le  Mesnil, 
and  followed  the  ancient  road  from  Le  Platon  directly  to  Port 
Jerome.  We  reached  the  last-named  place,  which  had  but  one 
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solitary  house — a  poor-looking  and  dilapidated  cafe.  The  quay 
and  slipway,  however,  bear  traces  of  great  antiquity,  the  blocks 
forming  the  latter  being  partly  composed  of  stone  of  apparently 
the  same  character  as  the  one  by  the  roadside  near  the  top  of 
Le  Platon. 

This  stone  has  been  pronounced  by  Professor  W.  Gowland,  of 
the  Koyal  College  of  Science,  South  Kensington,  to  '  have  many 
points  of  similarity  to  the  sarsens  of  Stonehenge.'  But  he 
expresses  no  opinion  upon  the  fragment  of  blue  stone  or  other 
specimens  submitted  to  him. 

On  the  northern  slope  of  Le  Platon  a  large  Bomano-Gallic 
cemetery  has  been  discovered,  which  indicates  that  this  spot  was 
regarded  with  religious  reverence  long  after  the  Druidic  form  of 
worship  had  ceased. 

Various  accounts  of  Stonehenge  assert  that  the  stones  are  of 
at  least  three  different  kinds,  and  in  one  case  the  great  altar  stone 
is  spoken  of  as  being  '  Grey  cos,  a  very  fine-grained  calcareous 
sandstone  ' — a  description  which  seems  to  correspond  somewhat 
with  two  specimens  taken  from  the  piers  in  the  quarry.  Whether 
the  blue  flinty  rock  is  identical  with  the  material  of  the  inner 
circle,  or  horseshoe,  described  '  as  a  fine-grained  grunstein  '  or 
'  bluestone,'  I  cannot  determine. 

It  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  probability  that  there  are  other 
galleries  similar  to  the  one  described  in  the  hill  of  Le  Platon.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  restrain  myself  as  much  as  possible  from 
any  theories  or  conjectures  beyond  such  as  were  requisite  to  show 
the  attitude  of  my  mind  when  I  commenced  this  inquiry.  It  is 
only  a  small  portion  of  a  much  greater  task  which  has  occupied 
me  for  the  past  thirty  years,  and  which,  I  believe,  will  solve  and 
elucidate  the  mysteriously  involved  and  obscure  historical  period, 
of  which  there  is,  nevertheless,  such  abundant  evidence. 

Owing  to  the  confusion  of  chronology  and  topography,  many 
people  have  been  led  to  dispute  the  authority  of  the  venerable  and 
valuable  records  almost  miraculously  preserved  to  us. 

The  existence  of  these  catacombs,  if  catacombs  they  are,  lead 
me  to  speculate  as  to  whether  similar  chambers  exist  in  the  hill 
at  Arreton  or  beneath  the  stones  of  Stonehenge. 

In  the  case  of  Arreton,  there  certainly  is  an  ancient  excavated 
cave,  which  has  been  disclosed  on  the  face  of  a  chalk  pit. 

Have  we  here  traces  of  the  hand  of  that  genius  who  is  thus 
described  in  Celtic  song  as  one 

Who  knew  the  range  of  all  arts, 
Had  built  the  King  his  havens,  ships,  and  halls, 
Was  also  Bard,  and  knew  the  starry  heavens : 
The  people  called  him  wizard  .  .  . 
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or  of  the  hero  of  heroes  referred  to  thus  by  Leyden  : 

That  bids  the  charmed  sleep  of  ages  fly, 
Rolls  the  long  sound  through  Eildon's  caverns  vast, 
While  each  dark  warrior  rouses  at  the  blast, 
His  horn,  his  falchion,  grasps  with  mighty  hand, 
And  peals  proud  Arthur's  march  from  Fairyland  ? 

CHARLES  F.  COOKSEY. 
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WHITE    LABOUR    IN    TROPICAL 
AGRICULTURE 

A  GREAT  AUSTRALIAN  EXPERIMENT 


'  THE  attempt  to  acclimatise  the  white  man  in  the  tropics  must  be 
recognised  to  be  a  blunder  of  the  first  magnitude.  All  experiments 
based  upon  the  idea  are  mere  idle  and  empty  enterprises  foredoomed 
to  failure. '  Thus  in  1898  wrote  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd  in  his  Control 
of  the  Tropics  (p.  48),  and  his  opinion  was  supported  by  the  em- 
phatic pronouncements  of  many  other  authorities.  Nevertheless, 
in  1901,  the  Australian  Parliament  passed  a  law — the  Pacific 
Islanders  Act — which  prohibited  the  employment  in  Australia  of 
indentured  coloured  labourers,  and  rendered  the  Australian  sugar 
plantations  dependent  on  white  labour.  It  thus  staked  the  exist- 
ence of  an  important  industry,  and  the  loyalty  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  second  largest  of  its  States,  on  the  success  of  a  new 
and  daring  policy.  The  Australian  experiment  is  the  greatest 
practical  attempt  yet  made  to  solve  the  problem  whether  the 
waste  spaces  of  the  tropics  can  be  developed  as  white  colonies 
instead  of  as  black  dependencies.  Hence,  having  recently  had 
occasion  to  visit  two  of  the  four  chief  sugar-producing  areas  in 
Queensland,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  inquiring  as  to  the  pro- 
gress of  this  bold  economic  adventure. 

THE  'INTRODUCTION    OF   KANAKAS 

The  Australian  sugar  industry  was  founded  about  1862.  The 
suitability  of  the  coast  lands  of  Queensland  and  northern  New 
South  Wales  for  sugar  culture  had  been  often  remarked,  as  in 
1828,  1838  and  1845,  and  small  plots  of  sugar-cane  had  been 
grown.  By  1862  sufficient  progress  had  been  made  in  Queens- 
land to  call  for  an  Act  to  regulate  the  leasing  of  land  for  sugar 
plantations.  They  were  established  first  near  Brisbane,  and  sub- 
sequently two  hundred  miles  further  north  at  Bundaberg,  and  in 
tropical  Queensland  at  Mackay  on  the  Pioneer  River,  at  Ayr  on 
the  delta  of  the  Burdekin  Eiver,  and  near  Cairns.  Sugar  in  1868 
sold  in  Australia  for  40L  a  ton,  and  with  such  generous  prices  the 
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industry  flourished.  It  was  dependent  for  labour  on  South  Sea 
Islanders  called  Kanakas,  who  had  been  originally  introduced 
into  Queensland  about  1863  to  grow  cotton.1 

Kanakas  were  imported  by  the  sugar  planters  in  such 
numbers  that,  according  to  the  census  of  1871 ,2  35.9  per  cent,  of 
the  population  of  Mackay  and  its  neighbourhood  were  Polynesian. 
Several  efforts  were  made  to  get  rid  of  the  Kanaka,  and  by  the 
influence  of  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  the  present  Chief  Justice  of 
Australia,  an  Act  was  passed  in  1885  prohibiting  their  introduc- 
tion after  1890.  At  that  time  there  was  no  alternative  labour, 
and  as  the  price  of  sugar  had  fallen,  their  deportation  would  have 
meant  the  abandonment  of  the  sugar  industry.  Even  with 
coloured  labour  all  the  sugar  plantations  at  Mackay  were  con- 
ducted at  a  loss  in  1888  to  1889 ,3  so  that  the  White  Australia 
policy  was  premature,  and  had  to  be  postponed.  Kanakas  were 
still  admitted,  and  in  1905  there  were  8452  coloured  persons 
engaged  in  the  Australian  sugar  industry. 

By  1901,  however,  public  opinion  in  Queensland  was  so  con- 
vinced of  the  disadvantages  of  a  mixed  population  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  representatives  of  Queensland  in  both  chambers 
of  the  Federal  Parliament  (the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives) were  pledged  to  the  abolition  of  Kanaka  labour.  Owing 
to  their  insistence  the  Commonwealth  Parliament,  in  its  first 
session,  passed  the  Pacific  Islanders  Act,  which  prohibited  the 
further  introduction  of  Kanakas  and  decreed  that  those  already 
in  the  country  should  be  deported  at  the  end  of  their  agreements. 
Those  who  had  made  homes  in  Australia  were  excepted  from  the 
Act ,  and  under  this  exemption  1509  were  allowed  to  remain  ;  the 
rest,  to  the  number  of  4278  were  shipped  back  in  1905-06,  leaving 
the  sugar  industry  practically  dependent  on  white  labour. 

THE  PREDICTED  DOOM  OF  THE  AUSTRALIAN  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

As  I  watched  Australian  politics  in  1901  the  Australian  sugar 
industry  did  not  seem  a  promising  subject  for  this  experiment. 
Sugar  cane  had  never  been  grown  on  a  commercial  scale  by  white 
labour,  and  the  Australian  sugar  industry  was  said  to  be  in  an 
almost  bankrupt  condition.  One  leading  opponent  of  the  Anti- 
Kanaka  Bill  declared  in  a  speech  to  the  Federal  Parliament  in 
1901  that  '  we  all  know  that  the  sugar  mills  are  not  doing  well ; 
the  plantations  are  struggling  and  are  heavily  in  debt  to  the 
financial  institutions.'4  The  rateable  value  of  the  sugar-growing 

1  Federal  Hansard  First  Parliament,  vol.  vi.  p.  7562. 

2  Notes  on  Mackay,  p.  9. 

3  Report  of  Royal  Commission  ...  on  Sugar  Industry,   Queensland,   1889, 
p.  xxvii. 

4  Federal  Hansard  First  Parliament,  p.  5847. 
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area  at  Mackay,  a  leading  Queensland  sugar  district,  had  fallen 
12  per  cent,  in  the  previous  six  years  (from  728,OOOL  in  1895  to 
641,OOOL  in  1900).  In  fact,  some  of  the  advocates  of  the  depor- 
tation of  the  Kanakas  defended  the  measure  on  the  ground  that 
the  Australian  sugar  industry  was  so  sickly  that  it  would  be  little 
loss  to  the  country,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  harass  national 
policy. 

The  Federal  Parliament  was  emphatically  warned  that  the 
exclusion  of  the  Kanakas  meant  the  certain  and  immediate  ruin 
of  the  sugar  industry.  It  was  said  to  be  impossible  for  white 
men  to  work  in  tropical  Queensland,  and  that  even  if  they  could 
survive  the  climate,  it  was  economically  impossible  for  the  sugar 
industry  to  pay  their  wages. 

A  Koyal  Commission  upon  the  Queensland  Sugar  Industry  in 
1889  had  reported  that  for  the  area  north  of  Townsville  '  there 
was  absolute  unanimity  amongst  all  the  witnesses  examined  that 
white  men  could  not  cultivate  cane,'  and  it  quoted  such  opinions 
as  '  withdrawal  of  black  labour  means  shutting  up  the  northern 
districts,'  and  that  in  those  areas  for  '  five  months  in  the  year 
whites  cannot  work.' 

The  majority  of  the  Commission  declared 

it  to  be  our  opinion  that  if  all  coloured  labour  be  withdrawn  from  the  plan- 
tations, the  extinction  of  the  sugar  industry  must  speedily  follow,  and  we 
therefore  recommend  that  the  introduction  of  Polynesian  labour  be  permitted 
to  continue  at  all  events  for  some  years  longer  than  the  period  now  limited. 

Sir  Malcolm  McEacharn  concluded  his  impressive  speech  in 
the  House  of  Kepresentatives  against  the  Bill  for  the  exclusion  of 
the  Kanakas  by  the  claim  : 

I  contend  that  I  have  proved  as  far  as  any  one  can  prove,  from  the 
evidence  of  the  Royal  Commission,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  in  Mackay 
and  north  of  Mackay  to  carry  on  this  industry  without  Kanaka  labour.  I 
think  that  I  have  shown  that  the  industry  must  die  unless  there  is  Kanaka 
labour. 

And  he  appealed  to  the  members  to  hesitate  '  before  they  take 
steps  which  must  to  a  certainty  destroy  a  very  important  industry.' 
The  representative  for  Brisbane  said  the  Bill  would  bring  about 
a  Commonwealth  '  cataclysm,'  and  that  the  Bill  '  desired  to 
strangle  the  only  remaining  great  agricultural  industry  she 
[Queensland]  has  left.'  During  the  discussion  in  the  Senate,  one 
Senator  declared  his  firm  conviction  that  the  Bill  would  cause 
'  utter  ruination  to  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  Queensland  ' ; 
another  Senator,  accepting  the  view  that  Northern  Queensland 
cannot  produce  sugar  without  the  aid  of  Kanaka  labour,  said  the 
question  at  issue  was  '  whether  the  tropical  part  of  our  country 
is  to  be  doomed  to  perpetual  barrenness— is  to  remain  a  desert.' 
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The  pulpit  and  the  Press  joined  in  the  protest.  The  Bishop  of 
Carpentaria  wrote,  *  All  the  farmers  say  the  same,  "If  we  are 
deprived  of  coloured  labour,  as  things  are  at  present,  we  are  utterly 
ruined."  '  The  Melbourne  Argus  (October  7,  1901)  reported 
a  feeling  of  '  utmost  dismay  among  the  planters,  shippers,  and 
merchants  in  the  Cairns  district/  and  the  view  that  the  Bill 
would  mean  '  an  absolute  depreciation  of  property.'  The  com- 
mercial associations  in  Queensland  were  convinced  that  the  new 
policy  meant  speedy  ruin.  According  to  the  Brisbane  Chamber 
of  Commerce  '  the  effect  of  the  proposed  Federal  Kanaka  Bill  will 
be  immediately  disastrous  to  the  sugar  industry,  and  to  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  Queensland.'  The  Pioneer  Farmers'  Associa- 
tion of  Mackay  passed  a  resolution 

That  this  Association,  consisting  principally  of  small  cane  farmers,  after 
many  attempts  during  the  past  ten  years  to  grow  sugar  entirely  with  white 
labour,  finds  it  impossible  to  do  so  successfully,  because  of  physical  causes. 
It  is  distinctly  a  climatic  and  not  a  financial  difficulty,  and  one  which  money 
cannot  cope  with. 

THE  RESULT  OF  THE  DEPORTATION  OF  THE  KANAKAS 
In  defiance  of  such  warnings  the  '  Pacific  Islanders'  Bill '  was 
passed  by  a  great  majority,  and  the  Kanakas  duly  deported.  But 
instead  of  the  Queensland  sugar  industry  having  been  ruined  and 
its  production  diminished,  both  the  acreage  under  sugar  and  the 
produce  have  increased,  the  value  of  sugar  properties  has  risen, 
and  notwithstanding  the  high  rate  of  white  wages  the  cost  of  sugar 
cane  production  has  fallen. 


— 

Australian  grown 
Sugar 

Sugar  Imports 

Tons 

Tons 

1902-3 

93,506 

83,822 

1903-4 

102,039 

80,586 

1904-5 

151,209 

29,147 

1905-6 

168,130 

18,221 

1906-7 

182,040 

20,383 

1907-8 

192,123 

4.781 

.  1908-9  x 

Estimate/ 

195,900* 

3,681 

*  This  year  the  amount  is  expected  to  be  smaller  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been,  owing  to  the  heavy  frosts  of  last  winter.  The  severity  of  these  froste 
is  shown  by  copies  of  meteorological  observations  kindly  supplied  me  by  Mr. 
H.  A.  Hunt,  the  Federal  Meteorologist,  and  by  Mr.  McCredie,  of  the  Government 
Experimental  Station  at  Mackay.  The  correspondent  of  the  Australian  Sugar 
Journal  (8th  of  April  1909,  p.  9),  writing  from  Nambour,  reports  that  the  previous 
winter  was  *  the  most  disastrous  in  the  history  of  the  mill.  Not  only  was  the 
frost  unusually  severe,  but,  what  is  more  serious  for  the  cane,  it  was  almost 
continuous.  .  .  .  The  crushing  closed  with  a  total  of  34,784  tons  of  cane,  of  which 
more  than  one-half  was  severely  frosted.'  The  frosts  also  affected  the  northern 
areas — for  example,  they  did  much  injury  at  Mackay.  Mr.  Hunt  tells  me  '  there 
is  no  doubt  that  last  June  was  abnormally  cold,  especially  in  south-eastern 
Queensland.  Taking  the  Brisbane  records  for  example,  the  mean  temperature, 
56.3°,  was  3.5°  below  the  normal  for  twenty-two  years,  and  wag  the  lowest 
recorded.' 
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That  the  growth  of  sugar  in  Australia  has  increased  since  the 
passing  of  the  Anti-Kanaka  Bill  is  shown  by  the  preceding  table.5 
The  sugar  production  has  more  than  doubled,  while  the 
imports  have  fallen  to  less  than  one-twentieth.  In  fact,  instead 
of  Australia  producing  only  about  half  the  sugar  it  requires,  as 
happened  when  the  cane  was  grown  by  black  labour,  it  now  raises 
more  sugar  than  it  needs,  and  has  some  for  export.  Some  raw 
sugar  is  still  imported  into  Australia  to  be  refined  there ;  but  that 
is  now  all  re-exported  along  with  the  excess  of  the  Australian  pro- 
duction. In  1901  the  imports  of  sugar  exceeded  the  exports  by 
93,806  tons ;  in  1907  the  conditions  were  reversed  and  the  exports 
exceeded  the  imports  by  12,093  tons. 

Another  test  of  the  extent  of  the  industry  is  the  area  under 
cultivation.  Instead  of  the  industry  having  come  to  an  end,  the 
acreage  of  the  sugar  crop  in  Queensland  has  increased  from  95 ,697 
acres  in  1902 — the  year  when  the  anti-Kanaka  legislation  came 
into  effect — to  128,138  acres  in  1907,  an  increase  of  34  per  cent. 

Before  leaving  London  for  Australia  I  was  assured  (and  a 
member  of  the  Queensland  Parliament  repeated  the  statement) 
that  the  expansion  of  the  industry  was  due  to  growth  in  districts 
outside  the  tropics  having  exceeded  the  decrease  in  the  tropical 
fields ;  and  it  is  also  said  that  the  labour  is  still  largely  supplied 
by  coloured  people.  But  both  explanations  are  contradicted  by 
the  facts.  Sugar  cultivation  has  decreased  in  the  most  southern 
districts  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  competition  of  dairy  farming. 
Thus,  in  New  South  Wales,  the  sugar  plantations  have  fallen 
steadily  from  a  maximum  of  32,927  acres  in  1896  to  24,057  acres 
in  1902,  and  to  15,477  acres  in  1908.  The  decrease  of  cultivation 
in  New  South  Wales  and  the  increase  in  Queensland  are  stated  in 
the  following  table  : 

Acres  under  Cultivation 6 


Queensland 

New  South  Wales 

— 

Acres 
cultivated  by 

- 

Percentage 
cultivated  by 

Acres 
cultivated  by 

- 

Percentage 
cultivated  by 

White 
Labour 

Black 
Labour 

Total 

White 
Labour 

Black 
Labour 

White 
Labour 

Black 
Labour 

Total 

White 
Labour 

Black 
Labour 

190? 

^ 

» 

95,697 

* 

* 

21,591 

2.466 

24,057 

89.7 

10.3 

1903 

* 

* 

1  03,804 

* 

* 

22,076 

2,f03 

24,579 

F9.8 

10.2 

1904 

45,424 

74,375 

119.799 

37.9 

F2.1 

19,114 

2,411 

21,525 

88.8 

11.2 

1905 

73,009 

130.378 

44.0 

56.0 

19.R12 

2,193 

21.805 

90.0 

10.0 

19C6 

92,  -76 

41,658 

134,131 

68.9 

31.1 

18,645 

1.956 

20,601 

90.5 

95 

19f? 

112,986 

15,152 

128,138 

88.2 

11.8 

15,164 

1,613 

16,777 

90.3 

97 

1908  1 

111,070 

13,470 

124,540 

89.2 

10.8 

14,174 

1,273 

15,477 

91.7 

8.3 

mate  ) 

*  Information  not  available. 

a  Budget  Papers,  1908.  Parliament  of  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  1908, 
No.  15,  p.  107. 

6  From  the  Budget  Papers,  Parliament  of  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  1908, 
No.  15,  p.  105. 
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The  decrease  in  New  South  Wales  is  not  due  to  interference  with 
coloured  labour,  which  was  only  employed  there  to  a  small  extent. 
The  table  also  shows  that  the  percentage  of  area  cultivated  in 
Queensland  by  black  labour  has  fallen  since  1904  from  62  per  cent, 
to  10  per  cent.,  while  the  area  worked  by  white  labour  has  risen 
from  38  to  89  per  cent. 

The  same  story  is  told  by  the  tonnage  of  sugar  produced.  In 
Queensland  the  amount  of  sugar  grown  by  white  labour  has  in- 
creased more  than  twelvefold,  while  that  due  to  black  labour  has 
fallen  to  less  than  a  third  of  the  quantity  grown  in  1902,  and  less 
than  a  fifth  of  that  grown  in  1904,  the  year  before  the  exodus  of 
the  Kanakas. 


Sugar  Produced  in  Queensland  7 


- 

White  Labour 

Black  Labour                              Total 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

1902 

12,254 

65,581 

77,835 

1903 

24,406 

65,456 

89,862 

1904 

39,404 

105,616 

145,020 

1905 

50,897 

301,362 

152,259 

1906 

127,539 

54,619 

182,158 

1907 

162,480 

22,583 

185,063 

1908 

154,000 

20,000 

174,000 

Estimate 

•'•  •  ,  • 

This  increase  is  the  more  remarkable  in  comparison  with  the 
decrease  in  the  same  years  of  the  Queensland  wheat-crop,  which 
was  not  affected  directly  by  the  anti-Kanaka  legislation ;  it  fell 
owing  to  unfavourable  seasons  as  follows  : 


1903-4 . 
1904-5 . 
1905-6 . 


Bushels 

2,436,799 
2,149,663 
1,137,321 


1906-7 
1907-8 


Bushels 
1,108,902 

693,527 


The  number  of  cane-growers  in  Queensland  using  white  labour 
in  1902  was  1521 ;  it  had  increased  to  4230  by  1907.  The  number 
of  cane  growers  in  Queensland  using  coloured  labour  had  decreased 
in  the  same  period  from  975  to  412.  The  total  number  of  coloured 
labourers  in  Queensland  fell  from  7970  on  the  31st  of  December 
1905  to  2982  on  the  31st  of  December  1907  ;  while  the  propor- 
tion of  sugar  land  cultivated  in  Queensland  by  black  labour  fell 
from  62.1  per  cent,  in  1904  (the  first  year  for  which  this  figure 
is  available)  to  11.8  per  cent,  in  1907. 


7  From  the  Budget  Papers,  Parliament  of  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  1908, 
No.  15,  p.  105. 
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The  White  Australia  legislation  of  1901  may  therefore  fairly 
claim  to  have  secured  the  practical  substitution  of  white  labour 
for  black  in  the  sugar  industry,  and  that  this  revolution  in  the 
industry  has  been  accompanied  by  increased  financial  prosperity 
is  shown  by  the  rise  in  value  of  the  tropical  sugar  estates.  As  none 
of  the  sugar  companies  have  shares  on  the  open  market  it  is  not 
easy  to  get  information  that  can  be  quoted  as  to  the  rise  in  value 
of  the  sugar  fields.  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Mackay  Chamber 
of  Commerce  for  1908,  however,  reports  (page  5)  that  the  rate- 
able value  of  the  land  in  the  shire  of  Mackay  (exclusive  of  the 
township),  which  had  fallen  continuously  from  1895  to  1900,  then 
ceased  its  steady  decline,  and  has  risen  as  follows  : 


£ 


1901  .  .  .  642,000 

1902  .  *  .  .  646,000 

1903  .  ,  •'"'.  .  649,000 

1904  .  .  647,000 


£ 


1905  .  .  .  694,000 

1906  .  .  .  664,000 

1907  .  .  .  672,000 

1908  .  .  .  684,000 


The  Australian  Sugar  Journal,  in  an  account  of  the  Moreton 
Central  Mill  at  Nambour,  sixty-five  miles  north  of  Brisbane, 
reports  (3rd  of  June  1909,  page  93)  that  up  to  1903  the  greatest 
amount  of  cane  crushed  in  the  year  was  11,467  tons,  and  aver- 
aged less  than  10,000  tons ;  the  crushing  increased  to  24,500  tons 
in  1904,  and  44,763  in  1906. 

Property  (it  says)  increased  in  value  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  Nambour 
rose  like  a  mushroom  in  three  years  from  a  little  obscure  village  to  become 
the  largest  township  and  the  most  important  business  centre  between  Bris- 
bane and  Gympie.  In  1904  Nambour  could  not  boast  of  having  one  bank, 
but  in  1908  three  banks  were  actively  in  operation. 


THE  *  BOUNTY  ' 

It  is,  however,  often  said  that  the  recent  growth  of  Australian 
sugar  cultivation  is  an  artificial  prosperity  due  to  a  high  protection 
that  causes  sugar  in  Australia  to  be  exorbitant  in  price,  and  that 
it  can  only  be  temporary,  as  Australia  cannot  afford  to  continue 
the  so-called  'bounty'  on  white  grown  sugar,  and  has  already 
arranged  for  it  to  cease  in  1913.  But  both  these  suggestions  mis- 
represent the  facts.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  protective  duty  of 
about  33  per  cent,  for  Australian  grown  sugar;  but  in  New 
Zealand,  where  the  importation  of  sugar  is  absolutely  free,  the 
price  of  sugar  is  not  lower  than  in  Australia.8 

•  '  There  is  now  no  duty  on  sugar  in  New  Zealand,  and  the  importation  is  in 
every  way  unrestricted  .  .  .  and  sp  long  ag  the  selling  rates  in  Australia  are  not 
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The  so-called  '  bounty '  on  white  grown  sugar  is  not  a  true 
bounty,  for  it  is  all  paid  from  a  duty  on  sugar.  The  amount  is 
more  than  repaid  to  the  Australian  revenue  by  the  excise  on  sugar. 
In  the  seven  years  from  1901  to  1908  the  gain  to  the  Australian 
revenue  by  the  excess  of  the  excise  on  sugar  over  the  so-called 
bounty  was  1,544,2962.  So  far  from  the  termination  of  the 
present  bounty  in  1913  removing  a  support  to  the  sugar  produc- 
tion it  will  remove  a  heavy  burden. 

The  present  bounty-excise  system  was  introduced  as  the 
method  by  which  the  employment  of  white  labour  could  be 
encouraged  and  black  labour  discouraged.  This  purpose  is 
achieved  by  an  import  duty  of  61.  a  ton  on  foreign  grown  sugar, 
and  an  excise  of  4L  per  ton  on  Australian  grown  sugar ;  and  of 
the  latter  amount  3L  per  ton  is  repaid  as  a  bounty  on  all  sugar  grown 
by  white  labour.  There  is  no  such  excise  on  wheat  and  wool,  and 
it  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  maintain  a  permanent  tax  on  sugar 
production  while  other  agricultural  industries  go  free.  So  both  ex- 
cise and  bounty  are  to  be  reduced  by  one-third  in  1911 ,  by  another 
third  in  1912,  and  both  come  to  an  end  in  1913.  The  object  of 
the  bounty  system,  fair  play  to  white  labour  on  the  sugar  fields, 
will  be  equally  well  secured  by  the  Wages  Board  recently  estab- 
lished by  the  Queensland  Parliament ;  for  as  in  future  coloured 
labour  must  be  paid  at  the  same  rates  as  white  labour  there  will 
be  no  temptation  for  its  use,  unless  it  prove  cheaper  owing  to 
greater  efficiency. 

The  sugar  industry  has  therefore  much  to  gain  and  nothing 
to  lose  by  the  cessation  of  the  excise-bounty  system ,  with  the 
costly  system  of  accounts  and  Customs  supervision  it  entails. 


EELATIVE  COST  OF  COLOURED  AND  WHITE  LABOUR 

The  rapid  extension  of  the  sugar  industry  in  recent  years,  in 
spite  of  the  revolution  in  its  labour-supply,  affords  another  illus- 
tration of  the  fact  that  owing  to  its  greater  efficiency  white  labour 
is  often  no  more  costly  than  black.  Several  planters  assured  me 
that  cane  production  by  white  labour  has  proved  to  be  cheaper 
than  by  Kanaka  labour.  Others  say  that  the  Kanaka  labour  is 
slightly  the  cheaper ;  but  no  one  whom  I  met  claimed  that  there 
was  any  serious  increase  in  cost  due  to  the  use  of  white  labour. 
The  following  table  of  the  average  prices  paid  for  cane  at  the 
Central  Sugar  Mills  shows  that  the  price  paid  has  fallen  with  the 
deportation  of  the  Kanakas  : 

higher  than  in  New  Zealand,  which  has  not  been  the  case  for  at  least  ten 
years.  .  .  .' — Speech  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Ltd., 
April  30,  1909.  (Australian  Sugar  Journal,  June  3,  1909,  p.  101.) 
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Average  Price  Paid  for  Sugar  Cane  at  the  Central  Mills9 

1901-2 
1902-3 


15     JH     Labour  mainly  coloured. 


Bounty  10 

2/.  per  ton  of  sugar, 
4s.         „          cane.    "\  1904-5 
1905-6 
,1906 

3/.  per  ton  of  sugar,    i  ,QQ,,  -,  9     m  [.*  Labour  mainly  white. 

6s.         „          cane.     ) 

*  Cartage  3d.  to  2s.  per  ton  has  to  be  added. 

It  may  be  urged  that  this  fall  has  been  caused  by  the  bounty 
enabling  the  grower  to  supply  cane  at  a  cheaper  rate ;  but  the 
bounty  was  the  same  from  1902-6  ;  and  the  increase  of  the  bounty 
2s.  per  ton  of  cane  in  1907  was  accompanied  by  a  rise  of  3Jd.  in 
the  price. 

The  belief  that  the  white  labour  is  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than 
coloured  may  appear  incredible,  as  the  wages  of  a  Kanaka  were 
31.  a  year,  and  the  same  amount  is  often  earned  by  a  white  man 
during  one  week  of  the  harvest.  These  figures,  however,  afford 
no  comparison  of  the  relative  cost  of  the  two  kinds  of  labour.  To 
the  31.  wage  of  the  Kanaka  must  be  added  1.31.  for  his  food,  11. 
as  a  share  of  the  immigration  fee  of  20Z.  (which  if  the  Kanaka 
live  so  long  is  spread  over  three  years),  the  cost  of  his  quarters, 
medical  and  hospital  fees.  The  average  cost  of  a  Kanaka  I  am 
told  varied  from  25Z.  to  301.  a  year.  The  minimum  wage  of  a 
white  field  labourer  is  22s.  Qd.  a  week,  with  10s.  a  week  for  food ; 
the  actual  wage  in  the  harvesting  season  is  said  to  average  25s. 
and  food.  According  to  the  agreement  between  the  Queensland 
Government  and  the  growers,  the  wage  during  the  harvesting  is 
35s.,  less  10s.  a  week  for  food,  if  that  be  provided  by  the  employer. 
Much  of  the  work  is  done  by  contract,  and  contract-labourers,  of 
course,  earn  more. 

If  a  cane  grower  had  to  employ  white  labourers  for  the  whole 
year  there  would  be  no  question  that  they  would  cost  far  more 
than  Kanakas.  But  the  harvest  season  varies  from  ten  weeks, 
as  was  expected  last  year  at  Bundaberg,  to  a  maximum  of  five 
months ;  and  a  cane  farmer  may  cut  his  whole  crop  in  the  course 

9  The  figures  for  1901-1906  are  taken  from  a  report  by  the  Colonial  Sugar 
Refinery  Co.,  Australian  Sugar  Journal,  6th  of  May  1909,  p.  30;   those  for  1906 
and  1907  from  the  official  Report  upon  Government  Central  Sugar  Mills,  1907, 
p.  24,  ibid.,  1908,  p.  14. 

10  Throughout  the  paper  I  have  tried  to  avoid  technical  terms  and  complex 
details;    but  it  is  advisable  to  remark  that  the  bounty  is  paid  on  the  white 
grown  cane  at  rates  estimated  to  give  2Z.  or  3Z.  per  ton  of  sugar ;    but  as  the 
cane  grown  in  Northern  Queensland  is  richer  in  sugar  contents  than  that  of  the 
more  southern  fields,  the  rates  paid  per  ton  of  cane  vary  in  the  different  districts. 
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of  a  few  weeks.  So  the  comparison  is  between  a  Kanaka  costing 
25/.  to  30J.  a  year  and  a  white  labourer  costing  355.  a  week  for 
perhaps  only  four  or  six  weeks.  It  is  true  that  some  labour  is 
required  at  other  seasons  for  ploughing,  planting,  and  weeding ; 
and  some  used  to  be  employed  in  'trashing,'  that  is,  stripping 
the  dead  leaves  off  the  cane.  Planting  is  a  light  labour  that  is 
already  well  done  by  machines,  and  can  be  done  by  a  small  farmer 
for  himself.  Weeding  is  only  beneficial  to  a  young  crop,  as  the 
canes  soon  smother  the  weeds,  while  trashing,  which  has  been 
so  often  adduced  as  work  the  white  man  cannot  do,  has  been 
abandoned  in  most  Australian  sugar  fields  as  being  unnecessary 
or  even  detrimental  to  the  crop.11  It  is  possible  that  the  fall  in 
the  yield  of  sugar  per  acre  on  many  Australian  sugar  fields  may 
be  due  in  part  to  their  being  now  less  thoroughly  weeded ;  but 
even  so,  it  is  clear  that  on  an  ordinary  farm  there  is  not  enough 
work  in  the  slack  season  to  employ  all  the  hands  necessary  during 
the  harvest.  The  white  labourers  migrate  like  sheep-shearers  and 
as  the  Irish  reapers  formerly  did  in  England ;  and  they  are  more 
economically  employed  than  labour  which  is  retained  all  the  year 
on  one  estate.  The  Kanakas  were  employed  in  the  slack  season 
as  grooms,  servants,  cooks,  painters,  &c. ;  and  though  laws  were 
passed  in  1880,  1884,  and  1892  to  limit  the  employment  of  Kan- 
akas to  '  tropical  agriculture,'  it  was  practically  impossible  to 
prevent  the  planters  using  the  surplus  time  of  their  coloured  work- 
men for  any  work  about  the  estate.  One  authority  told  me  that 
it  was  the  invasion  of  the  Kanakas  into  many  fields  of  work  that 
was  the  real  cause  of  their  deportation.  '  If  they  had  been  con- 
fined to  tropical  agriculture,'  said  my  informant,  '  they  would  have 
been  here  still.' 

KELATIVE  MORTALITY  OF  THE  KANAKA  AND  WHITE  LABOURERS 

The  experience  of  the  past  four  years  shows  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  tropical  sugar  fields  by  white  labour  has  proved  a 
remarkable  success,  in  spite  of  the  confident  prediction  that  the 
climate  alone  rendered  failure  inevitable.  The  evidence,  more- 
over, shows  that  the  white  men  actually  stand  the  tropical  climate 
better  than  the  Kanakas. 

One  serious  addition  to  the  cost  of  Kanaka  labour  was  due 
to  their  heavy  death-roll.  The  Kanakas  on  the  plantations  were 
all  picked  men  in  the  prime  of  life.  They  were  medically  examined 
at  the  ports  of  entry,  and  all  who  were  ill  or  seemed  weak  were 
refused  admittance.  They  served  only  for  three  years.  Never- 
theless, their  death-rate  was  deplorably  high.  According  to  Sir 
Malcolm  McEacharn  the  death-rate  of  the  Kanakas  from  1891- 
1895  was  42.73  per  1000  per  annum ;  from  1896-1900  it  was  30.08 

11  Trashing  is  not  practised  on  the  great  sugar  estates  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
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per  1000.  In  1902,  at  Mackay,  it  was  26  per  1000,  and  in  1903 
about  32  per  1000,  whereas  among  the  white  population,  in  spite 
of  infant  mortality  and  deaths  from  old  age  being  included,  it 
was  only  12  per  1000. 

THE  CLIMATE  AND  THE  WHITE  EACE 

The  Kanaka  death-rate  was  therefore  several  times  as  high 
as  that  of  the  white  residents,  so  the  climate  has  proved  more 
fatal  to  coloured  than  to  white  men.  And  this  comparison  is 
made  in  respect  to  Mackay,  which,  though  situated  further  south 
than  Cairns,  is  said  to  have  the  moistest  and  least  healthy  climate 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Australia.  Its  climate  has  extreme  tropi- 
cal characteristics.  The  town  is  on  the  coast ;  it  lies  in  a  hollow 
on  a  low  plain  ;  it  is  some  distance  from  the  hills,  which,  however, 
close  in  the  plain  on  all  sides  except  the  sea ;  it  has  a  heavy  rain- 
fall ;  the  vegetation ,  except  where  it  has  been  cleared ,  is  of  tropical 
luxuriance ;  the  atmosphere  is  moist  and  hot.  '  Mackay  is  more 
or  less  of  a  Turkish  bath  all  the  year  round,'  says  a  pamphlet, 
Some  Notes  on  the  Town  and  District  of  Mackay,  published  in 
1905  ;  and  Senator  Chataway,  one  of  the  leading  spokesmen  of  the 
sugar  planters,  in  the  same  pamphlet  remarks  that  '  the  settle- 
ment and  development  of  the  Mackay  district  is  typical  of  what  is 
possible  for  the  whole  of  tropical  Australia.'  A  report  on  the 
health  of  Mackay  in  1905  by  a  medical  officer  of  the  town  drew 
a  most  distressing  picture  of  the  deterioration  of  white  men,  and 
still  more  of  white  women  and  children,  due  to  its  climate. 

Mackay  having  been  selected  as  a  locality  especially  unfit  for 
white  labour,  I  visited  it  to  inquire  the  results  of  recent  experi- 
ence. The  pessimistic  views  of  1905  have  already  been  largely 
modified. 

It  seems  ridiculous  to  doubt  that  if  men  can  endure  the  heat 
and  dusty  gas-charged  atmosphere  of  some  metallurgical  works  in 
Queensland,  they  cannot  survive  in  the  sugar  fields  of  Mackay, 
especially  as  the  heavy  work  there  falls  in  winter,  when  the 
climate  is  delightful.  The  health  of  the  artisan  population  has 
greatly  improved  owing  to  better  sanitation,  dwellings,  water 
supply,  and  houses,  and  fuller  knowledge  of  tropical  diseases. 

No  doubt  there  is  still  room  for  improvement  in  the  conditions 
of  life ;  many  of  the  smaller  houses  are  built  of  corrugated  iron 
without  verandahs  or  ceilings,  and  are  as  ill  adapted  for  the  tropics 
as  houses  well  could  be.  The  women  and  children,  of  course, 
suffer  most  from  these  ovens.  In  a  district  with  such  an  ample 
rainfall  there  is  no  need  for  iron  roofs,  and  the  use  of  double  roofs 
of  such  material  as  malthoid,  and  adequate  verandahs  would  no 
doubt  still  further  improve  the  health  of  the  white  population  and 
especially  of  the  women. 
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THE  CLIMATE  AND  THE  WHITE  CHILDREN 
It  has  been  said  that  though  men  may  withstand  the  climate 
it  is  so  injurious  to  children  that  they  grow  up  feeble  and 
degenerate.  The  anaemia  once  so  widespread  among  the  children 
is  now  recognised  by  some  of  the  medical  officers  as  due  to  infec- 
tion by  the  worm  Ankylostoma,  and  not  to  the  climate.  One 
useful  test  of  the  healthiness  of  the  children  is  supplied  by  the 
schools.  If  the  children  be  living  under  climatic  conditions 
causing  steady  deterioration,  their  school  work  should  be  affected. 
School  hours  in  Mackay  are  the  same  as  in  Southern  Queensland — 
9.30  A.M.  to  12.30,  and  then  either  1.30  to  3.30  P.M.  or  2  to  4  P.M., 
at  the  option  of  the  teacher.  On  inquiry  at  the  Education  Depart- 
partment  at  Brisbane  I  was  informed  that  '  there  is  no  indication 
in  the  inspectors'  reports  that  the  Northern  children  are  less  in- 
dustrious or  less  fit  for  a  long  day's  work  than  those  in  the  South. 
Cairns  and  Mackay  have  generally  taken  a  high  position  amongst 
the  schools  of  the  State.'  The  last  report  of  the  inspector  upon 
the  condition  of  the  Cairns  school  says  :  '  The  children  are  evi- 
dently so  used  to  being  kept  well  at  work  that  at  the  end  of  the  day 
they  are  still  vigorous.'  This  was  written  in  February,  the  most 
trying  month  of  the  year. 

The  school  inspector  for  the  northernmost  district  reported  in 
1908  in  reference  to  the  mixed  school  at  Cairns,  the  girls  and 
infants'  school  at  Cooktown,  and  the  mixed  school  at  Herberton, 
that  the  children  show  *  a  marked  capacity  for  steady  and  sus- 
tained hard  work.' 12 

Such  evidence  shows  that  the  white  children  of  tropical 
Queensland  are  not  weak  anaemic  degenerates,  while  the  increased 
output  of  sugar  since  the  deportation  of  the  Kanakas  shows  that 
white  men  are  willing  and  able  to  work  there.  The  planters 
admit  that  the  quality  of  the  white  labour  has  greatly  improved 
in  the  last  few  years. 

Much  of  the  labour  in  the  first  seasons  was  no  doubt  unsatis- 
factory, for  cane  cutting  was  then  regarded  as  a  '  niggers'  job,' 
and  it  took  some  time  for  the  statements  as  to  the  deadliness  of 
the  climate  made  during  the  agitation  of  1901  to  lose  their  deter- 
rent effect.  When,  however,  it  was  recognised  that  sugar  cutting 
is  healthy  as  well  as  profitable,  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  white  labour  began  to  improve.  On  inquiry  at  the  Customs 
Department  I  was  informed  that  its  inspectors  report  that  suffi- 
cient white  labour  is  offering,  and  that  it  is  satisfactory  in  quality, 
and  that,  as  far  as  the  industry  is  concerned,  it  is  not  hampered 

12  Thirty-third  Report  of  the  Secretary  for  Public  Instruction,  for  the  year 
1908.     Parliamentary  Paper,  Queensland,  1909,  p.  77. 
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in  any  way  by  tbe  fact  that  wbite  labour  is  now  employed.  ! 
Several  planters  told  me  that  the  white  labour  has  greatly  im- 
proved and  that  many  of  the  men  return  year  after  year  to  the 
same  mills  and  estates,  while  some  of  them  are  settling  with  their 
families  in  the  sugar  areas.  The  great  change  that  has  resulted 
from  the  deportation  of  the  Kanakas  is  the  breaking  up  of  large 
plantations  cultivated  by  Kanaka  serfs  into  farms  tilled  by  white 
colonists.  And  though  this  may  be  regretted  by  those  used  to  the 
old  system  it  is  surely  a  great  benefit  to  the  State.  The  planters, 
to  whose  scientific  skill  and  commercial  courage  the  successful 
establishment  of  the  sugar  industry  was  due,  were  naturally 
nervous  of  the  change ;  for  they  are  haunted  by  dread  of  strikes. 
They,  however,  with  fine  loyalty,  have  accepted  the  new  con- 
ditions. The  Australian  Sugar  Producers'  Association,  in  its  first 
annual  report ,  put  on  record  the  fact  that  '  it  fully  recognise^nd 
loyally  accepted  the  decision  of  the  Commonwealth  that  the  sugar 
industry  is  in  future  to  be  carried  on  byt  white  labour.'  13  They 
deserve  the  highest  credit  for  this  attitude  and  for  the  remarkably 
ability  with  which  they  have  guided  the  industry  along  new  lii  os 
to  increased  success.  Much  though  the  employers  dreaded  trie 
change,  they  have  helped  to  make  the  use  of  white  labour  in 
tropical  agriculture  a  financial  success.  Thanks  to  the  combina- 
tion of  courageous  and  careful  statesmanship,  the  able,  scientific, 
and  commercial  management  of  the  industry,  and  the  efficient 
work  of  the  Australian  labourer,  the  new  system  has  been  followed 
by  an  expansion  of  the  sugar  industry  instead  of  by  its  predicted 
ruin.  It  may  be  thought  that  white  labour  has  not  yet  been  used 
long  enough  to  have  passed  out  of  the  experimental  stage,  but 
it  has  unquestionably  already  falsified  the  forecasts  of  inevitable 
ruin,  and  allayed  the  fears  of  many  who  believed  that  white  men  ° 
could  not  do  agricultural  work ,  nor  their  families  thrive ,  in  such  an 
ultra-tropical  climate  as  prevails  along  the  coastlands  of  tropical 
Queensland. 

J.  W.  GREGORY. 

i3  Australian  Sugar  Journal,  No.  1,  April  8,  1909,  p.  2. 
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THE  DENIAL   OF  SELF-GOVERNMENT 


THAT  the  General  Election  has  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  policy 
identified  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  demonstrated 
both  by  the  inconclusive  character  of  the  King's  Speech  and  by 
the  bitter  speeches  from  the  supporters  of  the  Government  in  the 
debate  on  the  Address.  The  essence  of  that  policy  was  to  beat 
up  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Radical  wing  of  the  Liberal  party  by  a 
violent  attack  upon  the  House  of  Lords  and  upon  the  owners  of 
land.  By  this  means  the  author  of  the  policy  hoped  to  secure  a 
sweeping  majority,  both  for  the  passing  of  his  Budget  and  for  the 
emasculation  of  the  Second  Chamber.  He  has  failed.  The  last 
House  of  Commons  contained  a  majority  of  168  for  the  Budget, 
treating  the  Nationalists  as  hostile;  the  present  House,  on  the 
same  assumption,  contains  a  majority  of  forty  against  the  Budget. 
The  fact  that  the  Nationalists,  while  hostile  to  the  Budget,  are 
also  hostile  to  the  House  of  Lords,  does  not  change  the  meaning 
of  this  striking  turnover.  The  Government  appealed  to  the 
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country  to  endorse  the  Budget,  and  the  country  has  refused  to 
do  so.  The  situation  in  which  Ministers  now  find  themselves, 
as  the  result  of  following  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  lead,  is  humiliating 
and  discreditable.  For,  in  order  to  maintain  the  fiction  that  they 
have  won  a  victory,  Mr.  Asquith  and  his  colleagues  have  been  daily 
trying  to  discover  some  bribe  which  will  induce  the  Nationalists 
to  vote  for  a  Budget  of  which  they  disapprove ;  and  meanwhile 
the  Government  has  to  endure  the  taunts  and  threats  of 
those  Kadicals  and  Socialists  whose  enthusiastic  loyalty  was 
to  have  been  secured  by  the  Lloyd  George  policy.  In 
place  of  the  triumphant  victory  promised  by  the  authors  of 
the  policy  of  violence  the  Cabinet  finds  itself  compelled  to 
live  from  hand  to  mouth,  in  momentary  danger  of  being 
finally  upset. 

What  then  may  happen  no  one  would  care  to  predict,  and 
the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  attempting  prediction.  The 
important  point  which  the  present  writer  wishes  to  press  is 
that,  under  existing  political  arrangements,  a  new  election  can 
only  produce  results  which  will  be  unsatisfactory  to  a  very  large 
number  of  the  people  of  this  country.  The  recent  contest  has 
shown  clearly  that  there  exists  in  every  constituency  a  very 
considerable  number  of  voters  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  policies 
of  both  parties.  They  mistrust  Tariff  Eeform ;  they  are  in  dread 
of  Socialism.  These  feelings  are  experienced  in  varying  degrees 
according  to  individual  temperament.  Some  people  dislike  Tariff 
Beform  more  than  they  fear  Socialism.  Others  regard  Socialism 
as  the  more  imminent  danger  and  the  more  permanent  disaster. 
Yet  such  is  our  political  organisation  that  electors  who  hate  both 
these  things  are  driven  to  vote  for  one  or  the  other.  In  effect, 
they  are  disfranchised ;  they  are  deprived  of  the  right  of  self- 
government.  Their  only  choice  is  a  choice  of  what  they  regard 
as  evils. 

A  moment's  reflection  will  show  that  the  practical  result  of 
this  limitation  of  choice  must  be  to  place  the  final  decision  in  the 
hands  of  a  minority.  For  example,  the  opponents  of  Tariff 
Eeform  at  present  include  not  only  the  whole  Eadical  party,  but 
also  a  large  number  of  moderate  men  who  are  opposed  to 
Eadicalism.  These  moderate  men  may,  and  many  of  them 
already  have,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  their  duty  to  vote 
with  a  party  pledged  to  Tariff  Eeform  rather  than  with  a  party  led 
by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  inspired  by  Mr.  Keir  Hardie.  If  they 
do  so  a  Protectionist  system  may  be  introduced  into  the  country, 
although  an  unmistakable  majority  of  electors  will  be  opposed  to 
it.  It  might  equally  happen  that  the  moderate  voters,  convinced 
of  the  danger  of  a  policy  of  Protection,  might  decide  to  cast  their 
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votes  with  the  only  party  pledged  to  oppose  Protection,  although 
that  party  is  also  in  favour  of  destroying  the  Second  Chamber. 
In  that  event  the  Second  Chamber  would  be  destroyed, 
although  a  clear  majority  of  the  country  would  be  in  favour  of 
its  retention. 

The  question  which  I  wish  to  press  is,  whether  it  is  eternally 
necessary  that  so  many  of  the  electors  of  the  country  should  be 
thus  compelled  to  use  their  votes  largely  against  their  own  con- 
victions? The  necessity  arises  immediately  out  of  our  two-party 
system  of  government.  That  system  involves  the  country  in  a 
more  or  less  constant  state  of  political  warfare.  An  eternal  duel 
is  being  waged  between  these  two  parties,  and  all  electors  are 
called  upon  to  take  sides.  Many  of  them  would  prefer  not  to 
take  sides  at  all,  having  a  considerable  contempt  for  both  parties, 
but  they  cannot  help  themselves.  They  cannot  in  practice 
exercise  any  reasonable  amount  of  influence  in  choosing  a 
candidate,  even  if  they  have  chosen  a  side.  The  party  caucus, 
which  in  practice  is  always  run  by  a  handful  of  men,  chooses  the 
candidate  for  various  more  or  less  recondite  reasons.  He  is  put 
forward,  and  all  those  who  wish  to  go  with  their  party  must  vote 
for  that  candidate.  A  stranger,  writing  not  long  ago  to  the  author 
of  this  article,  plaintively  asked  whether  the  law  could  not  be  so 
amended  that  electors  might  be  permitted  to  vote  against,  as 
well  as  for,  candidates.  '  In  my  division/  he  said,  '  both  the 
candidates  are  such  unutterable  idiots  that  I  want  to  record  my 
conviction  that  neither  of  them  is  fit  to  sit  in  the  House  of 
Commons.'  He  went  on  to  add  that  if  this  could  be  done  the 
party  caucuses  would  be  compelled  to  choose  better  men.  No 
such  liberty  as  my  correspondent  asks  for  is  enjoyed  by  any 
elector.  He  must  take  what  is  offered  to  him,  either  in  men  or  in 
policy. 

As  a  means  of  getting  over  some  of  these  evils,  the  system  of 
proportional  representation  has  been  put  forward  by  a  number  of 
thoughtful  men,  with  Lord  Courtney  at  their  head,  and  is  in 
many  ways  an  ideal  system  for  securing  the  real  representation 
of  the  country.  The  difficulty  is  that  neither  of  the  two  political 
parties  will,  as  parties,  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  for  it  would 
completely  upset  the  calculations  of  the  party  managers.  At 
present  these  managers  can  pull  the  wires  from  Westminster,  and 
every  caucus  and  every  candidate  throughout  the  country  will, 
except  for  some  occasional  friction,  obediently  respond  to  the 
impulse.  The  party  will  vote  as  a  party,  and  consequently  the 
managers  know  what  they  can  rely  upon.  If,  however,  every 
elector  had  the  choice  which  proportional  representation  would 
afford  him,  all  sorts  of  cross-currents  would  at  once  be  intro- 
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duced,  and  the  two-party  system  would  crumble  to  pieces. 
Consequently  the  persons  whose  position  is  wrapped  up  in  that 
system — namely,  all  the  party  managers  and  many  of  the  more 
prominent  party  politicians — will  refuse  to  look  at  proportional 
representation,  and  without  their  aid  the  reform  cannot  under 
present  conditions  be  carried.  If  ever  proportional  represen- 
tation is  to  become  the  law  of  the  country  it  must  be  because 
the  moderate  voter,  who  is  now  denied  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment, claims  his  rights  and  insists  upon  having  them  in  spite  of 
party  managers.  In  other  words,  proportional  representation, 
though  it  may  be  the  second  or  third  step  to  securing  a 
better  system  of  governing  the  country,  is  certainly  not  the 
first  step. 

The  first  step  is  to  arouse  moderate  men,  at  present  unrepre- 
sented, to  the  need  for  exerting  themselves  in  their  own  self- 
defence  and  for  the  sake  of  their  country.  At  present  they  are 
the  victims  of  both  parties.  It  is  not  merely  that  they  are 
deprived  of  their  legitimate  influence  upon  the  government  of 
their  country,  but  that  they  are  marked  down  for  plunder  by  the 
extreme  wing  of  each  of  the  two  traditional  parties.  Nothing 
is  more  remarkable  in  recent  political  developments  than  the 
growing  cynicism  of  political  candidates  on  both  sides.  Politics 
are  rapidly  becoming  a  form  of  auction  in  which  the  rival  candi- 
dates make  bids  for  the  elector's  vote  with  the  taxpayer's  money. 
On  neither  side  is  any  serious  attempt  made  to  bring  home  to  the 
mass  of  the  electors  a  sense  of  their  responsibility  for  the  power 
they  wield.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  promise  favours  than  to  appeal 
for  justice. 

Especially  is  this  the  case  when  a  candidate  is  dealing  with  a 
large  mass  of  electors,  who  necessarily  have  had  few  opportunities 
of  studying  either  the  history  of  their  country  or  the  principles 
upon  which  the  prosperity  of  nations  must  depend.  They  only 
know  that  their  lot  in  life  is  less  comfortable  than  they  would 
like  it  to  be,  and  many  of  them  also  feel  a  very  keen  sympathy 
for  those  who  are  even  poorer  than  themselves ,  and  whose  lot  they 
would  like  to  help  to  improve.  To  such  men  the  State  quite  natur- 
ally appears  as  a  divine  providence  with  unlimited  powers  and  a 
bottomless  purse.  A  candidate  comes  before  them  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  State,  and  the  electors  ask  :  '  What  are  you  going  to 
do  for  me  and  for  those  who  are  worse  off  than  I  am?  '  The 
candidate  Has  probably  only  a  confused  idea  of  what  the  State  can 
do,  and,  as  the  easiest  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  promises  whatever 
he  is  asked. 

The  electors  in  turn  are  generally  prompted  by  the  astute  and 
ever-active  agents  of  the  Socialist  party.  That  party  has  a  cut- 
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and-dried  creed  which  inspires  its  members  with  a  curious,  hut  in 
many  cases  quite  honest,  enthusiasm.  They  believe  that  all  the 
ills  of  humanity  will  suddenly  vanish  if  only  the  State  undertakes 
the  control  and  direction  of  all  the  industries  of  the  country,  and 
for  that  purpose  acquires  all  the  means  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution. Faced  with  the  practical  question  of  how  to  secure 
this  panacea,  the  Socialist  has  quickly  grasped  the  idea  that  his 
easiest  course  is  to  utilise  the  taxing  power  of  Parliament.  This 
method  has  the  advantage  of  being  gradual,  and  therefore  less 
alarming  than  any  proposal  for  sudden  and  violent  change.  In 
addition,  it  can  so  be  directed  as  to  secure  the  active  co-operation 
of  persons  who  have  no  belief  in  Socialist  theories  or  sympathy 
with  the  Socialist  ideal. 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  poverty  in  the  country.     There 
are  also  in  the  country  large  numbers  of  well-to-do  people,  who, 
without    pausing   to   think    about   the    causes    of    poverty,    are 
anxious    to    relieve    the    poverty    they    see.      In    their    private 
lives,   in  face  of  individual   suffering,  they   nearly  always   do 
what  the  impulse  of  the  moment   suggests,   and  give  money 
without   asking  themselves  what  the   ultimate   effect   of  their 
charity    will    be.     Such    people    are    unconsciously    the    worst 
enemies  of  the  suffering  classes,  for  their  unthinking  charity 
multiplies    the    poverty    it    is    intended    to    cure.     The    same 
people,  when  dealing  with  larger  projects  of  what  may  be  called 
national  charity,  apply  the  same  principles.     Again  they  think 
that  poverty  can  be  cured  merely  by  doles,  and,  though  they 
may  sometimes  grumble  when  called  upon  to  pay  their  share  of 
the  doles,  it  never  occurs  to  them  that  the  real  evil  of  national 
doles  is  not  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer,  but  the  harm  done  to  the 
recipient.     There  is  an  ever-increasing  volume  of  evidence  that 
the  qualities  of  self-reliance,  upon  which  the  nation  must  ulti- 
mately depend  for  its  strength  and  prosperity,  are  being  under- 
mined by  the  practice  of  subsidising  poverty.     Once  it  is  laid 
down  as  a  principle  that  if  people  are  poor  they  can  receive  charity, 
either  private  or  public,  without  any  unpleasant  consequence, 
many  people  will  be  content  to  remain  poor ;  others  will  allow 
themselves  to  sink  into  poverty.     On  these  lines  poverty  can  never 
be  destroyed ;  it  must  be  increased. 

All  this,  however,  requires  trouble  to  think  about,  and  the 
mere  thinking  about  it  conflicts  with  the  natural  and  very  laudable 
instinct  of  every  decent  human  being  to  relieve  suffering  when  he 
sees  it.  Consequently,  there  is  always  available  a  large  force  of 
sentiment  in  favour  of  public  doles.  It  is  on  this  force  of  senti- 
ment that  the  convinced  Socialist  draws  for  the  advancement  of 
his  creed.  It  helps  him  in  a  double  way.  By  increasing  the 
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taxation  of  the  country  it  relatively  reduces  the  amount  of  private 
wealth.  By  increasing  the  number  of  persons  dependent  upon 
public  charity  it  prepares  the  way  for  the  time  when  all  will  be 
dependent  upon  the  State. 

The  Socialist,  therefore,  makes  it  his  business  to  invent  fresh 
outlets  for  public  expenditure  and  to  influence  opinion  in  favour 
of  costly  schemes  of  so-called  '  social  reform.'  Both  parties  fall 
into  the  trap.  They  believe  that  they  can  only  win  the  votes  of 
the  electors  by  offering  sops  to  the  Socialist  Cerberus.  On  neither 
side  is  the  least  attempt  made  to  think  out  the  consequences  of  this 
policy.  It  seems  to  be  immediately  profitable  from  the  electoral 
point  of  view,  and  the  two  parties  tumble  over  one  another  in 
their  eagerness  to  adopt  it.  The  people  who  suffer  are  that  large 
mass  of  hardworking  men  and  women  on  whose  steady  industry, 
whether  with  hand  or  brain,  the  prosperity  of  the  country  ulti- 
mately depends.  They  are  mostly  too  busy  with  their  own  work 
to  take  a  very  keen  interest  in  political  organisation,  and  conse- 
quently they  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  politician.  If  the  party 
politician  were  really  actuated  by  a  belief  that  this  policy  of  doles 
is  necessary  for  the  nation  he  would  be  easier  to  deal  with.  The 
country  could  then  debate  the  broad  question  whether  national 
prosperity  will  be  advanced  by  public  doles  or  by  private  effort. 
But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  many  politicians  merely  make  use  of 
the  policy  of  doles  as  a  means  of  forwarding  their  special  political 
ends.  The  astute  Tariff  Keformer  advocates  '  social  reform  '  in 
order  to  make  Tariff  Eeform  palatable.  The  advanced  Kadical, 
with  similar  motive,  endorses  a  large  part  of  the  programme  of 
the  Socialist  in  order  to  win  votes  for  the  abolition  of  the  House 
of  Lords  and  the  destruction  of  Church  schools.  The  result  is 
that  the  moderate-minded  elector  is  hit  either  way.  If,  in  his 
reluctance  to  see  the  present  fiscal  system  reversed,  he  consents 
to  risk  the  establishment  of  single-chamber  government  and  of 
secular  education,  he  will  be  called  upon  to  defray  the  cost  of 
socialistic  experiments.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  votes  for  Tariff 
Eeform  because  the  Unionist  party  is  opposed  to  Socialism,  he  still 
has  to  pay  for  '  social  reform.' 

All  this  is  the  result  of  the  two-party  system.  Curiously 
enough,  whenever  this  system  is  attacked,  the  reply  is  made  that 
parties  are  necessary.  Of  course  parties  are  necessary.  Individuals 
must  group  themselves  and  act  together  if  they  wish  to  secure 
tangible  results.  The  whole  point  is  that  there  is  nothing  eternally 
necessary  in  the  division  of  all  the  individuals  of  the  country  into 
two,  and  only  two,  parties.  On  the  contrary,  this  division  is  a 
negation  of  obvious  facts.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  problem 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  country  which  cannot  be  dealt 
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with  in  more  than  two  ways.  Yet  all  the  forty  million  people  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  told  that  they  must  accept  one  or 
other  of  two  alternatives.  They  may  want  neither.  In  other 
countries  no  such  arbitrary  division  as  this  is  attempted.  There 
are  half  a  dozen  parties  at  least  in  most  continental  legislatures. 
Even  in  our  own  legislature  the  party  system  already  shows  signs 
of  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  facts.  For  more  than  twenty  years 
there  have  been  three  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons,  though 
one  of  them  derives  its  whole  strength  from  one  portion  only  of 
the  kingdom.  A  fourth  party  was  added  in  1906,  and  retains  its 
vitality.  The  election  of  1910  gave  birth  to  a  fifth  party,  the  little 
group  of  Independent  Nationalists.  Thus,  even  in  our  own 
country,  with  all  the  dead  weight  of  its  conservatism,  the  two- 
party  system  is  breaking  down  because  experience  proves  that 
it  is  opposed  to  the  facts  of  human  nature  and  to  the  needs  of 
national  life. 

In  view  of  this  tendency,  it  is  surely  not  very  presumptuous 
to  suggest  that  it  is  possible,  as  well  as  desirable,  to  form  a  new 
party  which  shall  devote  itself  to  representing  moderate  opinion 
and  to  combating  the  extremists  who  now  dictate  the  policies 
of  the  two  main  parties.  Before,  however,  the  formation  of  any 
such  group  in  the  House  of  Commons  can  even  be  contem- 
plated, it  is  absolutely  imperative  that  moderate  men  outside 
that  House  shall  organise  themselves.  If  they  are  content  merely 
to  be  armchair  politicians,  then  they  must  also  be  content 
to  be  misrepresented  in  Parliament.  Their  part  in  the  govern- 
ment of  their  country  must  then  remain  a  purely  negative  one. 
They  will  merely  be  able  to  say  *  No  '  to  this  or  that  party  which 
appeals  for  their  votes,  but  they  cannot  say  '  No  '  to  one  party 
without  subjecting  themselves  to  the  dictation  of  the  other  party. 
As  long  as  they  are  unorganised  they  are  defenceless.  The  real 
question  is  whether  moderate  men  throughout  the  country 
are  prepared  to  take  the  trouble  to  organise  themselves. 
If  not,  they  must  accept  the  consequences  of  their  own  inertia. 
Nobody  can  save  a  man  who  will  not  trouble  to  try  to  save 
himself. 

The  task  to  be  undertaken  is  not  an  impossible  one.  The 
thing  has  been  done  before,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  done  again.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1886  tried  to  force 
upon  the  country  a  project  of  Home  Eule  for  Ireland,  the  moderate 
men  of  his  own  party  went  into  revolt,  and  a  new  organisation 
was  quickly  created  to  give  them  the  power  of  expressing  them- 
selves and  bringing  influence  to  bear  on  the  two  principal  parties. 
That  organisation  did  magnificent  work  for  the  country.  It  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  a  considerable  number  of  representatives  in  the 
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House  of  Commons,  and  they,  ably  and  patriotically  led,  greatly 
influenced  the  course  of  political  events.  During  the  period  that 
the  Liberal  Unionists  remained  a  separate  party,  while  the 
government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Conservatives,  the  country 
enjoyed  a  period  of  sound  administration  combined  with  suffi- 
ciently rapid  political  development.  No  impartial  person,  looking 
back  to  Lord  Salisbury's  Ministry  from  1886  to  1892,  will  venture 
to  dispute  that  it  was  a  period  of  which  any  nation  might  be  proud. 
Perhaps  the  best  proof  of  the  prudence  and  success  with  which 
the  country  was  then  governed  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  national  expenditure  during  that  period  of  six  years 
remained  almost  stationary,  whereas  since  then  it  has  been 
increasing  year  by  year  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Subsequently, 
the  Liberal  Unionist  party,  much  to  the  regret  of  many 
persons,  was  forced  or  led  into  more  intimate  relations  with 
the  Conservatives,  till  finally  its  separate  identity  was  lost. 
But  that  does  not  'detract  from  the  value  of  the  work  which  it 
had  accomplished,  nor  does  it  disprove  the  need  for  the 
creation  of  otHer  new  parties  when  other  emergencies  call  for 
their  existence. 

The  Liberal  Unionists  had,  it  is  true,  an  advantage  which 
cannot  be  expected  often  to  recur.  They  were  led  by  some  of  the 
most  powerful  of  the  previous  political  chieftains.  Men  like  the 
Marquis  of  Hartington,  Mr.  John  Bright,  Mr.  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain, and  Lord  James  of  Hereford,  to  mention  only  four  out  of 
many  distinguished  names,  are  not  often  found  together  ready  to 
break  with  their  old  party  and  to  form  a  new  one.  But,  though 
this  was  a  strength,  it  was  also  in  one  respect  a  weakness,  for  the 
Liberal  Unionist  party  always  suffered  from  the  disadvantage  of 
being  a  party  of  generals  rather  than  of  soldiers.  It  was  there- 
fore compelled  to  look  for  electoral  support  almost  exclusively 
to  Conservative  voters,  and  as  a  result  was  ultimately  driven  to 
merge  itself  in  the  Conservative  party.  If  moderate  men  are  now 
to  form  a  party  for  self-defence  it  will  have  to  be  a  soldiers'  party, 
and  the  work  will  have  to  be  done  outside  the  House  of  Commons 
before  it  is  attempted  within.  Whether  it  can  be  done  remains  to 
be  seen.  It  is  for  moderate  men  of  both  parties  and  all  classes 
themselves  to  decide. 

A  word  may  be  said,  however,  as  to  the  probable  lines  upon 
which  such  a  party,  if  formed,  would  move.  The  most  serious 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  fusion  of  moderate  forces  lies  in  the  fiscal 
controversy.  As  a  convinced  Free  Trader,  the  present  writer  has 
always  been  willing  to  admit  the  honesty  of  purpose  which 
actuates  most  of  the  Tariff  Eeformers.  There  are,  of  course,  some 
Tariff  Ppformers,  as  there  are  some  members  of  all  parties,  who 
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have  sinister  motives  of  their  own.  There  is  also  quite  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Tariff  Kef ormers  who ,  though  honest  in  their 
conviction  of  the  necessity  for  Tariff  Reform,  are,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  dishonest  in  the  arguments  which  they  use 
in  support  of  it.  People  who  one  day  tell  the  farmer  that  Tariff 
Reform  will  give  him  a  higher  price  for  the  foodstuffs  he  sells,  and 
the  next  day  tell  the  artisan  that  Tariff  Reform  will  reduce  tho 
price  of  the  foodstuffs  he  buys,  are  beyond  the  pale  of  reason.  If 
the  Tariff  Reform  cause  can  only  be  advanced  by  such  methods 
as  these,  it  stands  self-condemned. 

There  is,  however,  a  very  large  number  of  thoughtful  persona 
who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  wrorking  of  our  present  system 
of  free  imports,  and  who  believe  that  much  could  be  done  by 
means  of  Customs  duties  to  strengthen  the  unity  of  the  Em» 
pire,  to  extend  the  market  for  our  goods  in  Protectionist  coun^ 
tries,  and  to  increase  the  regularity  of  employment  at  home. 
That  all  these  things  are  in  themselves  desirable  nobody 
for  a  moment  denies.  The  question  at  issue  is  whether 
they  can  advantageously  be  secured  by  means  of  Customs 
duties. 

Surely  the  very  worst  way  of  deciding  who  is  right  and  who  is 
wrong  in  this  controversy  is  by  an  appeal  to  a  popular  electorate. 
Even  if  only  one  issue  were  involved — say,  for  example,  the  ques- 
tion of  Imperial  unity — it  would  still  be  an  enormously  complex 
question.  We  have  to  balance  against  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
better  political  and  commercial  relations  with  our  Colonies  the 
risk  of  obtaining  worse  relations  with  foreign  countries,  both  in 
the  sphere  of  politics  and  in  the  sphere  of  commerce.  As  two- 
thirds  of  our  exports  go  to  foreign  countries,  and  have  so  gone  for 
fifty  years,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  territorial  expansion  of  our 
Empire,  it  is  clear  that  the  risk  of  endangering  our  foreign  trade 
is  one  not  lightly  to  be  run  for  the  sake  of  encouraging  the  inter- 
Imperial  trade.  The  Colonial  issue,  however,  is  not  put  to  the 
country  by  itself.  It  is  complicated  by  a  demand  for  retaliation 
upon  foreign  countries,  and  probably  this  demand  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  elements  in  the  Tariff  Reform  propaganda.  It 
appeals  to  the  fighting  instinct  which  most  men  have ,  and  all  men 
ought  to  have ,  and  thousands  of  votes  may  be  given  for  a  proposal 
to  hit  the  foreigner  which  would  be  cast  the  other  way  if  the  voters 
had  realised  that  the  blow  might  recoil  with  an  unpleasant  dupli- 
cation upon  themselves.  Finally  is  added,  to  complicate  still  more 
the  controversy,  the  suggestion  that  by  means  of  import  duties 
domestic  employment  can  be  increased.  This  statement  neces- 
sarily appeals  very  strongly  both  to  those  who  are  suffering  from 
unemployment  and  to  the  still  larger  number  of  those  whq 
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sympathise  with  that  suffering.  But  it  involves  one  of  the  most 
complex  and  controversial  problems  in  the  non-exact  science  of 
political  economy.  That  employment  in  a  particular  trade  can 
sometimes  be  increased  by  shutting  out  those  foreign  goods  which 
compete  with  that  trade  is  not  disputed  by  anybody.  The  whole 
question  is  whether  this  gain  to  a  particular  industry  will  not  be 
bought  at  too  dear  a  price  by  the  corresponding,  but  unseen,  losses 
to  other  industries. 

All  these  are  delicate  and  difficult  problems.  Yet  it  is  proposed 
to  submit  them  for  determination  to  an  electorate  composed  mainly 
of  persons  who  have  never  had  the  mental  training  to  prepare 
them  for  the  examination  of  abstract  economic  problems,  and  have 
not,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  their  daily  work,  the  leisure  to  use 
that  training  even  if  they  possessed  it.  Surely  the  more  satisfac- 
tory method  of  dealing  with  such  a  controversy  is  to  refer  it  to  a 
commission  of  experts,  including  both  practical  business  men  and 
theoretical  economists,  who  would  examine  the  matter  in  all  its 
bearings  and  speedily  report  to  Parliament  what  precise  and 
detailed  changes,  if  any,  are  required  in  our  Customs  tariff.  As 
a  Free  Trader,  I  have  no  fear  of  the  result  of  such  an  impartial 
inquiry;  as  an  Englishman,  I  am  willing  to  be  bound  by  the 
verdict. 

This  method  of  dealing  with  the  controversy  has  become  difficult 
for  Liberals  to  resist  in  view  of  the  recent  proof  that  a  large  section 
of  the  Liberal  party  regards  Free  Trade  as  a  secondary  issue.  The 
extreme  Eadicals  are  quite  content  to  get  what  electoral  advan- 
tages they  can  out  of  the  fiscal  controversy,  and  to  denounce  the 
Conservatives  for  proposing  to  tax  the  poor  man's  food,  but  very 
few  of  them  give  any  indication  that  they  value  the  essential 
principles  of  Free  Trade  as  laid  down  by  the  great  Free  Traders 
of  the  last  century.  If  they  really  cared  for  Free  Trade  before  all 
things,  they  would  have  welcomed  those  Conservatives  and  Liberal 
Unionists  who  separated  themselves  from  their  party  on  the  fiscal 
issue.  Seats  would  have  been  found  for  them  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  every  effort  would  have  been  made  to  back  them  up 
and  support  them.  The  extremists,  who  dominate  the  Liberal 
party,  have  not  permitted  this  to  be  done,  because  their  main 
interest  in  Free  Trade  is  to  utilise  it  as  an  electoral  lever  with 
which  to  secure  other  objects.  They  want  to  abolish  the 
House  of  Lords,  to  plunder  landowners,  to  exterminate  publi- 
cans, to  crush  the  voluntary  schools,  and  to  disendow  the 
Church.  These  are  the  objects  which  really  enthuse  the 
Kadical  wing  of  the  Liberal  party,  and,  as  recent  legislation 
has  shown,  that  party  will  for  these  ends  sacrifice  the  prin- 
ciples which  Cobden  laid  down  and  which  Peel  and  Gladstone 
practise^  • 
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The  moral  principle  upon  which  the  Free  Trade  case  ultimately 
rests  is,  that  the  power  of  Parliament  must  not  be  used  to  give 
gratuitous  favours  to  individuals  at  the  expense  of  the  community 
—in  other  words,  to  rob  A,  B,  and  C  for  the  private  benefit  of  D. 
This,  indeed,  is  a  principle  worth  fighting  for,  but  the  Lloyd 
George  section  of  the  Liberal  party  has  shown  not  the  slightest 
appreciation  of  its  importance  or  the  slightest  desire  to  uphold  it. 
By  the  action  of  these  extremists  the  whole  party  has  been  forced 
to  adopt  a  policy  which  involves  the  showering  of  gratuitous 
favours  upon  electors  whose  votes  are  worth  winning,  and  there- 
fore Liberals  have  placed  themselves  out  of  court  when  they  attack 
Tariff  Eeform  on  account  of  the  moral  dangers  it  will  introduce 
into  English  political  life.  They  have  abandoned  principle  for 
the  sake  of  expediency,  and,  since  they  have  no  principle  to  fight 
for,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  refer  the  mere  question 
of  expediency  to  a  Eoyal  Commission. 

There  is  equally  no  reason  why  the  Unionists  should  repudiate 
the  proposed  method  of  settling  the  controversy.  Even  if  they 
secure  a  majority,  after  years  of  hard  fighting,  they  will  still  be 
unable  to  carry  their  theories  into  practice  without  a  careful  inquiry 
as  to  the  bearings  of  any  specific  proposals  upon  the  trade  of  the 
kingdom,  upon  the  well-being  of  the  Empire,  and  upon  our  rela- 
tions with  foreign  Powers.  All  the  elaborate  issues  involved  must 
be  carefully  examined  and  weighed  before  any  final  action  can 
be  taken.  Therefore  the  Tariff  Eeformers  would  lose  nothing 
in  point  of  time,  while  they  would  gain  much  in  point  of  authority, 
if  they  were  to  announce  in  advance  that  no  action  would  be  taken 
until  a  Eoyal  Commission  had  reported  what  action  was  desirable. 
On  this  understanding,  there  is  no  reason  why  sincere  Free 
Traders  should  not  work  together  for  other  ends  with  sincere 
Tariff  Eeformers. 

Among  those  other  ends  two  stand  out  very  clearly  as  essential 
to  the  good  government  of  the  country.  The  first  is  the  creation 
of  an  efficient  Second  Chamber.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here 
even  to  attempt  to  enumerate  the  various  ways  in  which  the 
constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords  might  be  improved.  The 
point  is  that  we  have  to  aim  at  improvement  and  not  at  destruc- 
tion. This  is  the  broad  issue  which  at  present  separates  moderate 
men,  both  Free  Traders  and  Tariff  Eeformers,  from  the  extreme 
Eadicals  and  Socialists.  It  is  a  question  which  is  vital  to  the 
country,  for  if  the  Second  Chamber  be  destroyed  the  nation  will 
be  subjected  to  that  worst  of  all  possible  forms  of  tyranny — the 
tyranny  of  a  popularly  elected  assembly,  a  tyranny  unchecked  by 
any  personal  fear,  unrestrained  by  any  misgivings  as  to  the  moral 
limits  of  authority. 
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The  second  question  is  equally  important.  It  is  the  establish- 
ment in  the  mind  of  every  elector  of  a  clear  sense  of  pecuniary 
responsibility  for  the  votes  he  gives.  This  can  only  be  done 
by  making  direct  taxation  universal.  The  timidity  of  the  poli- 
tician and  the  inertia  of  the  permanent  official  have  combined 
to  procure  the  exemption  from  income  tax  of  the  vast  mass  of  the 
citizens  and  electors  of  this  country.  The  permanent  official 
looks  upon  it  as  too  much  trouble  to  collect  a  number  of  small  items 
of  income  tax  ;  the  politician  is  afraid  of  incurring  a  hostile  vote  by 
advocating  the  imposition  of  a  direct  tax  upon  a  multitude  of  poor 
people.  In  other  countries  both  these  difficulties  have  been  faced 
and  overcome.  In  Prussia  the  income  tax  applies  to  all  persons 
with  an  income  of  more  than  451.  a  year.  In  Saxony  the  limit  is 
20L  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  English  people,  even 
the  poorest,  would  refuse  to  accept  this  system  of  taxation  if 
frankly  put  before  them  and  clearly  explained.  The  least  intelli- 
gent elector  is  capable  of  grasping  the  fact  that  such  a  tax  as  the 
sugar  tax  is  most  unfair  as  between  the  poor  and  the  relatively 
well-to-do  householder.  A  labourer  with  a  small  income  and  a 
large  family  often,  under  our  present  system,  pays  considerably 
more  in  taxation  than  an  artisan  with  three  or  four  times  the  same 
income  and  fewer  children.  The  only  way  to  correct  this  injustice 
is  to  abolish  such  taxes  as  the  sugar  tax  and  to  substitute  a  direct 
tax  proportionate  to  the  income  earned.  To  their  credit,  a  large 
number  of  members  of  the  working  classes  and  many  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Labour  party  have  frankly  accepted  this  system  as  essen- 
tially just.  It  is  only  the  party  politician  who  shrinks  from  pro- 
posing it.  The  cost  of  collection  would  undoubtedly  be  consider- 
able, but  in  return  for  that  cost  the  nation  would  obtain  something 
worth  a  heavy  price.  We  readily  pay  for  our  Courts  of  Law  in 
order  to  maintain  justice  between  individual  citizens.  We  pay,  too, 
very  heavily  for  the  education  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  Surely 
it  is  also  worth  while  to  pay  something  for  establishing  a  just 
system  of  taxation  and  for  educating  our  people  in  a  sense  of 
civic  responsibility.  The  introduction  of  universal  direct  taxa- 
tion would  at  once  make  every  elector  realise  the  evil  of  public 
extravagance.  At  present  that  evil  is  almost  universally 
disregarded.  The  importance  of  economy  is  only  appreciated  by 
comparatively  few  people,  with  the  result  that  the  resources  of 
the  nation  are  wasted  in  profitless  expenditure.  We  are  so 
rich  that  we  can  stand  the  strain  for  a  time,  but  our  riches 
are  only  due  to  that  very  individual  enterprise  which  the 
Socialists  and  the  semi-Socialists  are  doing  their  best  to 
destroy. 

To  check  this  advance  of  Socialism  is  the  most  important 
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duty  now  lying  before  patriotic  Englishmen.  That  duty  can 
only  be  accomplished  if  moderate  men,  apart  from  their  normal 
political  allegiance,  will  co-operate  to  defend  the  liberty 
of  the  citizen  against  the  tyranny  of  the  State,  and  to 
guard  the  property  of  the  taxpayer  against  the  predatory  raids 
of  the  politician. 

HAROLD  Cox. 
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THE   CONSTITUTIONAL   EXPERIMENT 
IN  INDIA 


ON  the  25th  of  January  a  new  chapter  may  be  said  to  have  opened 
in  the  history  of  British  rule  in  India.  But  for  a  crime  of  peculiar 
daring  and  sinister  significance,  perpetrated  on  the  very  eve  of 
the  opening  of  the  new  Councils,  the  speech  of  the  Viceroy  wel- 
coming the  national  representatives  and  describing  his  own  part 
in  the  introduction  of  the  recent  reforms  would  have  attracted  far 
greater  attention  than  it  has  actually  done.  It  was  in  many 
respects  a  notable  speech,  showing  undoubted  courage  and 
sympathy — courage  in  breaking  away  from  some  old  traditions, 
and  sympathy  in  realising  what  appeared  to  him  new  forces  at 
work  in  the  country.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  waited  long  after 
assuming  the  reins  of  office  to  formulate  his  views  on  the  future 
policy  of  his  Government  on  the  many  questions  which  had  begun 
to  agitate  the  public  mind  of  India  under  the  influence  of  Western 
education,  for  the  note  he  read  to  his  Council  was  written  barely 
eighteen  months  after  his  arrival  in  the  country.  How  far  his 
estimate  of  the  extent  to  which  the  reforms — for  undoubtedly  the 
need  for  reforms  was  clear — should  go,  would  have  been  modified 
had  he  had  time  to  look  deeper  under  the  surface  of  Indian  political 
life  and  thought,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  But  the  reasonable  sections 
of  the  population  may  be  congratulated  that  further  experience  did 
not  damp  generous  impulses.  And  one  cannot  help  admiring  the 
general  hopefulness  with  which  the  ultimate  issue  is  still  regarded. 
In  his  speech,  Lord  Minto  reviewed  rapidly  and  briefly  the 
development  stage  by  stage  of  British  legislation  in  India  and  the 
political  aspirations  that  had  come  into  being  within  the  last  few 
years. 

When  I  took  up  the  reins  of  government  as  Viceroy  [he  observed],  in  the 
late  autumn  of  1905,  all  Asia  was  marvelling  at  the  victories  of  Japan  over 
a  European  Power — their  effects  were  far-reaching,  new  possibilities  seemed 
to  spring  into  existence — there  were  indications  of  popular  demands  in 
China,  in  Persia,  in  Egypt,  and  in  Turkey,  there  was  an  awakening  of  the 
Eastern  world,  and  though  to  outward  appearances  India  was  quiet — in  the 
sense  that  there  was  at  that  moment  no  visible  acute  political  agitation — she 
had  not  escaped  the  general  infection; 
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The  effect  of  the  Kusso-Japanese  contest  on  the  Indian  people 
is  open  to  question  ;  for  a  closer  study  of  the  inner  history  of  India 
would  probably  offer  a  more  correct  perspective. 

Whatever  the  cause,  however,  of  the  '  discontent,'  no  one  can 
deny  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  a  fresh  advance  in  the  direction 
to  which  British  rule  has  been  tending  for  the  last  half -century  or 
more.  And  the  proposals  for  the  reforms  were,  as  it  appears  now, 
put  forward  on  the  Viceroy's  own  initiative.  He  pointedly 
observed  that  they  were  entirely  based  on  views  he  himself  had 
formed  of  the  position  in  India,  and  were  not  due  to  any  sug- 
gestion from  England,  and  he  added  impressively,  '  whether  for 
good  or  for  bad  he  was  entirely  responsible  for  it/ 

The  note  itself  is  an  instructive  and  interesting  document. 
After  referring  to  the  growth  of  education  and  the  claims  of  the 
Indians  to  a  larger  share  in  the  governing  of  the  country,  it  goes 
on  to  say  : 

The  political  atmosphere  is  full  of  change.  Questions  are  before  us  which 
we  cannot  afford  to  ignore,  and  which  we  must  attempt  to  answer,  and  to 
me  it  would  appear  all-important  that  the  initiative  should  emanate  from 
us,  that  the  Government  of  India  should  not  be  put  in  the  position  of  appear- 
ing to  have  its  hands  forced  by  agitation  in  this  country  or  by  pressure  from 
home,  that  we  should  be  the  first  to  recognise  the  surrounding  conditions  and 
place  before  his  Majesty's  Government  the  opinions  which  personal  experi- 
ence and  close  touch  with  the  every-day  life  of  India  entitle  us  to  hold. 

Particular  stress  is  laid  on  the  view  maintained  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India — an  opinion  evidently  shared  by  the  Secretary  of 
State — that  representative  government  in  the  Western  sense  is 
totally  inapplicable  to  the  Indian  Empire  and  uncongenial  to  the 
traditions  of  an  Eastern  population.  Considering  the  conditions 
that  have  come  into  existence  in  other  Eastern  countries,  the  last 
observation  might  perhaps  have  been  more  happily  expressed. 
One  remark,  however,  deserves  notice  as  supplying  a  key  to  any 
further  development  of  the  present  policy.  It  was  emphatically 
stated  that  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  country  depended  on  the 
supremacy  of  the  British  administration,  and  that  supremacy 
could  not  be  delegated  to  any  kind  of  representative  assembly. 

The  preliminary  step  to  the  consideration  of  the  proposed 
reforms  was  a  reference  of  four  suggestions,  judging  from  his 
speech  evidently  emanating  from  the  Viceroy  himself,  to  a  Com- 
mittee consisting  of  several  distinguished  officials.  Those  sug- 
gestions were  :  (1)  A  Council  of  Princes  or  their  representatives 
on  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council,  which  had  at  one  time  found 
favour  with  Lord  Lytton ;  (2)  an  Indian  member  on  the  Viceroy's 
Executive  Council;  (3)  increased  Imperial  and  Legislative 
Councils ;  and  (4)  prolongation  of  the  Budget  Debate  *  with  ac 
improved  rule.' 
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All  these  suggestions,  which  appear  to  have  been  accepted  in 
principle  by  the  Committee  and,  save  the  first,  sanctioned  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  have  now  taken  practical  shape  in  a  more 
extended  form  than  originally  limned. 

After  his  impressive  declaration  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in 
conceding  to  Lord  Minto  the  whole  credit  for  the  authorship  of 
the  great  experiment,  the  effect  of  which  on  the  general  conditions 
of  the  country  remains  yet  to  be  seen.  Considering  the  part  he 
has  played  in  obtaining  for  the  peoples  of  India  the  newly  granted 
privileges,  it  is  difficult  to  realise  that  his  life  should  have  been  in 
jeopardy ;  though  the  disappointment  with  which  the  reforms 
have  been  received  by  various  sections  has  surprised  few  people. 
It  is  merely  a  revulsion  from  the  immoderate  anticipations  of  the 
last  few  years  based  on  erroneous  calculations.  Even  Lord 
Morley's  warning  that  in  the  constitutional  changes  on  the  anvil 
then,  there  was  no  idea  to  set  up  Parliamentary  institutions  on  the 
Western  model,  failed  to  moderate  the  mistaken  hope  of  a  virtual 
transfer  of  the  administration  to  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
chosen  chiefly  from  the  English-educated  classes,  with  a  very  large 
extension  of  the  franchise.  The  hope,  it  must  be  admitted,  was 
not  altogether  unreasonable,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  classes 
who  entertained  it  formed  already  the  preponderating  element  in 
the  official  hierarchy,  and  to  vest  them  with  the  de  jure  authority 
would  only  mean,  according  to  their  views,  the  carrying  of  the 
policy  hitherto  pursued  to  its  logical  conclusion.  They  regard  it, 
not  without  reason,  as  the  first  step  towards  the  final  solution  of 
British  rule. 

Neither  the  Government  of  India  nor  the  Secretary  of  State 
were,  however,  inclined  to  take  the  same  view  of  the  question; 
they  still  considered  themselves  as  the  custodians  and  trustees  of 
the  interests  of  the  varied  races  and  creeds  inhabiting  the  Indian 
Empire.  Thus,  putting  aside  theoretical  considerations  urged 
from  different  sides,  they  wisely  determined  to  abandon  the  idea  of 
absolute  uniformity  on  a  democratic  basis  and  to  hold  the  bal.ance 
with  a  fairly  even  hand. 

Although  the  principles  underlying  the  reforms  are  by  no 
means  new,  or  for  the  first  time  enunciated  by  their  authors,  the 
constitutional  changes  themselves  are  so  far-reaching  as  to  alter 
fundamentally  in  many  respects  the  chief  characteristics  of  British 
rule.  We  in  India  often  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  generally 
speaking  both  the  great  English  parties  treat  Indian  questions  as 
outside  the  range  of  what  are  usually  called  party-politics ;  and 
although  exceptions  have  recently  appeared,  on  the  whole  it  may 
be  said  the  rule  is  faithfully  observed.  Both  parties  profess  to 
have  at  heart  the  development  of  India  on  progressive  lines  and 
the  training  of  her  peoples  in  the  work  of  self-government,  so  that 
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in  the  distant  future,  when  the  growth  of  a  true  spirit  of  com- 
promise and  toleration  among  all  classes  and  communities  may 
make  it  possible  to  entrust  them  with  the  management  of  their 
own  affairs,  she  may  justly  claim  a  release  from  her  present  (not 
irksome)  tutelage.  One  party  may  be  more  inclined  to  hurry  the 
pace ,  the  other  may  feel  it  wiser  to  proceed  more  cautiously  ;  what- 
ever the  difference  in  the  method,  both  seem  to  have  the  same 
end  in  view.  It  is,  therefore,  incorrect  to  suppose  that  the  present 
reforms  proceed  upon  any  novel  basis.  Their  importance  lies  in 
the  fact  that  they  give  a  more  extended  application  to  principles 
which  had  repeatedly  been  affirmed  by  statesmen  of  all  shades  of 
opinion  for  many  years  past. 

When  we  consider  that  every  caste  and  creed  has  to  watch  over 
its  interests  and  its  work  for  progress  by  special  and  separate 
agencies,  the  fact  that  India  is  not  a  homogeneous  country  forces 
itself  on  the  mind.  The  Kajpoots  have  their  own  separate  con- 
ferences; so  have  the  Vaishyas,  the  Kaesthas,  the  Sikhs,  the 
Jainas,  the  Nama-Sudras  in  Bengal,  the  non-caste  Dravidians  in 
the  South.  Even  the  Shiah  Mussulmans  have  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  devise  a  separate  conference  for  the  promotion  and 
protection  of  their  special  interests.  It  is  true  the  system  of 
separate  organisations  for  classes  and  communities  differing  in 
ritual  or  political  aims  is  common  in  England.  But  here  such 
divisions  do  not  ordinarily  take  the  acute  shape  they  do  in  India. 
It  is  hardly  fair,  therefore,  to  ascribe  the  existing  divergencies  to 
deliberate  machiavellism  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  A 
closer  study  would  probably  show  that  the  fault  of  British  Indian 
bureaucracy  lies  the  other  way — in  a  desire  to  fuse  all  the  elements 
in  one  common  body  and  deal  with  them  as  such ,  regardless  of  all 
the  differences  which  enter  into  the  very  composition  of  Indian 
society.  It  is  natural  to  wish  for  a  homogeneous  nationality  to 
rule  over,  as  the  path  of  administration  is  then  made  easier.  But 
this  very  wish — it  is  frequently  overlooked — leads  to  the  dis- 
integration of  those  classes  who,  from  the  absence  of  castes  and 
caste-conventions,  lack  the  powers  of  consolidation,  and  therefore 
depend  for  their  solidarity  on  special  organisations.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  task  undertaken  by  the  Indian  Government  in 
attempting  to  widen  the  basis  of  administration  can  be  realised 
when  we  bear  in  mind  the  immense  diversity,  not  only  in  creeds 
and  customs,  but  also  in  economic  conditions. 

The  maintenance  of  absolute  equity  as  the  foundation  of 
British  rule  was  its  first  duty.  But  besides  holding  the  balance 
evenly  between  varied,  and  even  conflicting  interests  it  had  to 
keep  in  view  educational  conditions  and  political  weight.  The 
mere  fact  that  certain  sections  were  more  advanced  in  what  is 
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called  English  education  would,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
country,  have  been  a  poor  reason  for  throwing  the  weight  on  their 
side  or  so  extending  the  franchise  as  to  include,  without  additional 
grounds,  inferior  educational  tests.  The  limitation  of  the 
franchise  within  reasonable  bounds  was,  therefore,  a  necessity. 
Whether  the  limit  is  not  in  some  instances  too  narrow  is  a  subject 
for  future  consideration.  In  spite  of  the  difficulties  under  which 
they  laboured,  it  must  be  admitted  in  all  fairness,  the  Government 
of  India  have  turned  out  a  piece  of  work  with  which  they  have 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied.  The  regulations  are  not  ideally 
perfect ;  some  of  the  provisions  indeed  fall  short  of  the  object 
aimed  at,  others  inspire  misgiving.  But  taken  broadly  they 
represent  a  distinct  and  remarkable  development  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  country.  The  opportunities  they  afford  for  the 
expression  of  public  opinion  on  the  measures  of  Government  are 
themselves  a  gain  of  immense  value,  for  the  thoughtful,  sober  and 
honest  views  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  even  when  they 
do  not  exercise  a  controlling  influence  on  executive  or  administra- 
tive actions,  can  hardly  fail  to  have  their  legitimate  weight  on  the 
policy  of  Government  or  the  conduct  of  its  officers.  Properly 
worked,  with  the  genuine  intention  on  the  side  of  the  people  that 
they  should  serve  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  designed,  the 
present  reforms  are  certain  to  become  the  means  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  the  country.  The  first,  and  by  no  means  the  smallest, 
result  would  be  to  inspire  all  classes,  especially  those  who  have 
benefited  to  any  extent  from  Western  knowledge,  with  a  sense  of 
responsibility  and  some  conception  of  the  duties  of  citizenship. 
Without  these  two  conditions  to  start  with,  it  would  hardly  be 
possible  to  hope  for  much  good.  If  there  is  any  real  wish  to  make 
the  reforms  a  true  success,  the  cavilling  spirit  will  have  to  be 
abandoned ,  and  a  more  sober  view  taken  of  the  realities  of  British 
rule,  with  a  more  measured  estimate  of  Indian  political  and 
economic  progress.  The  necessity  for  approximating  such  an 
estimate  to  the  actual  conditions  of  the  country  does  not  seem  to 
be  confined  to  India ;  its  consideration  is  equally  necessary  in 
England. 

It  is  futile,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  new  system  would 
either  allay  the  '  unrest '  or  conciliate  feelings  that  are  irrecon- 
cilable. Nor  do  its  authors  seem  to  delude  themselves  with  that 
hope.  They  rely  for  the  success  of  their  endeavours  on  the  general 
good  sense  and  loyalty  of  the  people.  In  this  probably  they  are 
not  mistaken,  for  the  forces  interested  in  the  peaceful  develop- 
ment of  the  country,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order 
essential  to  that  end,  are  very  much  stronger  than  any  other. 
The  ruling  chiefs  have,  without  exception,  pronounced  them- 
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selves  emphatically  in  favour  of  the  principles  on  which  British 
rule  is  founded.  The  great  magnates,  the  leisured  classes,  the 
men  of  culture — in  fact,  all  who  have  a  stake  in  their  country's 
progress — regard  with  approval  the  constitutional  changes,  and 
view  with  apprehension  the  prospect  of  violent  attempts  to  upset 
or  paralyse  the  Government.  The  bulk  of  the  population,  inte- 
rested in  their  own  avocations,  quiescently  indifferent  to  changes 
in  the  administrative  systems  so  long  as  they  are  left  in  peace  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  are  content  with  a  rule  which 
ensures  them  equal  justice,  and  protection  against  oppression  and 
violence.  In  these  elements  lies  the  safety  of  the  present  order,  on 
them  depends  the  continued  assurance  of  the  country's  well-being. 
They  know  that  the  country,  if  not  better  governed,  is  as  well 
governed,  as  any  other  civilised  land  ;  they  recognise  that,  barring 
minor  hardships  and  inequalities,  it  is  free  from  oppression ;  that 
the  administration  of  justice  is  free  and  equal ;  that  the  Courts  of 
Justice  are  independent  of  all  outside  influence ;  that  the  legiti- 
mate aspirations  of  the  people  are  fairly  and  even  sympathetically 
considered;  that  from  year  to  year,  decade  to  decade,  there  is 
regular  political  and  economic  progress ;  and  they  are  content  to 
abide  in  peace  and  to  spare  their  country  the  evils  of  disturbances, 
the  end  of  which  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  foresee. 

We  frequently  hear  even  Englishmen  speak  of  British  rule  in 
India  as  a  '  despotism,'  especially  in  connection  with  endeavours 
to  perform  the  ordinary  functions  of  government  and  to  maintain 
law  and  order.  It  might  well  be  asked,  Is  it  more  despotic  than 
the  rule  of  the  Indian  Princes,  or  does  it  regard  with  less  considera- 
tion the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  its  subjects?  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  condition  before  the  'sixties,  within  the  last  forty 
years  the  Government  of  India  and  the  local  governments  have 
scrupulously  tried  to  observe  the  forms  of  constitutionalism  in 
not  attempting  to  go  beyond  the  letter  of  the  law  or  recognised 
rules.  The  anxiety  to  adhere  strictly  to  rules,  the  nervous  defer- 
ence to  public  opinion,  and  even  sometimes  to  what  is  mistaken 
for  public  opinion,  differentiate  the  British  Indian  Government 
from  other  systems,  usually  known  as  despotic.  When  the 
government  of  a  country  depends  on  the  ukase  of  a  ruler  who  is 
guided  by  no  definite  rule  in  the  determination  of  public  or  private 
questions,  I  take  it  there  is  little  dispute  as  to  the  system  being 
despotic.  In  India,  it  must  be  said  with  regret,  there  is,  if  any- 
thing, too  much  law,  and  often  too  little  elasticity  in  its  interpre- 
tation. Even  in  those  parts  where  a  patriarchal  simplicity  in  the 
application  of  rules  and  principles  is  more  conformable  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  people,  the  administrator  is  fettered  in  his  work  in 
a  way  difficult  to  realise.  No  official  act  is  valid  without  the 
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guarantee  of  some  legislative  enactment  carefully  framed  and  as 
carefully  interpreted.  A  system  of  this  kind  can  hardly  be  called 
a  despotism  in  the  usually  accepted  sense.  It  may  be  the  des- 
potism of  law,  but  hardly  of  caprice.  Somebody  called  India  a 
paradise  of  mediocrities.  That  observation  was  probably  the  out- 
come of  splenetic  jealousy,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  the 
land  where  law  and  lawyers  flourish  to  a  degree  that  does  not 
obtain  even  in  England,  where  the  legal  profession  holds  such  a 
predominant  position.  In  Upper  India  the  name  popularly 
applied  to  British  rule  as  the  Vakil-ka-rdj1  is  an  index  to  the 
estimation  in  which  the  people  hold  the  system. 

But  when  we  consider  by  whom  the  laws  are  framed  which 
the  lawyer  has  to  construe  and  to  which  the  bureaucrat  has  to 
conform,  we  can  form  an  idea  of  the  extraordinary  constitutional 
shape  British  rule  has  taken  in  India.  Formerly  it  might  have 
been  said  that  legislation  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few  Englishmen 
more  or  less  conversant  with  the  country.  The  legislation  of  that 
period,  although  based  sometimes  on  a  priori  considerations,  and 
occasionally  even  of  doubtful  expediency,  was  actuated  by  an 
honest  desire  for  the  better  government  of  India,  and  taken  as  a 
whole  fulfilled  its  purpose.  For  the  last  forty  years  at  least 
Indians  have  been  associated  on  the  Legislatures,  and  it  would  be 
as  untrue  to  say  that  they  have  proved  altogether  inefficient  as 
that  they  were  not  representative  men. 

The  system  now  introduced  marks  a  fresh  advance  of  a  remark- 
able character.  As  the  Government  of  India,  with  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction  natural  under  the  circumstances,  observe,  the  consti- 
tutional changes  that  have  been  effected  are  '  of  no  small  magni- 
tude.' The  maximum  collective  strength  of  the  Councils  has  been 
increased  from  126  to  370 ;  the  number  of  elected  members  is  now 
135  in  place  of  thirty-nine  ;  an  elected  member  is  entitled  under  the 
new  regulations  to  take  his  seat  '  as  of  right '  without  any  official 
confirmation  as  was  needed  under  the  previous  system.  Apart 
from  the  actual  enlargement  of  the  Councils,  their  constitution 
and  functions  represent  a  departure  of  a  fundamental  character. 
Under  the  regulations  of  1892 ,  the  official  element  was  everywhere 
in  a  majority ;  the  present  rules  provide  for  a  non-official  majority 
in  every  Provincial  Council;  only  in  the  Viceroy's  Council,  for 
reasons  that  will  be  explained  later,  an  official  majority  is  main- 
tained. '  A  member  can  now  demand  that  the  formal  answer  to 
a  question  shall  be  supplemented  by  further  information.'  Dis- 
cussion will  no  longer  be  confined  to  legislative  business  and  a 
discursive  and  ineffectual  debate,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
G-overnment  of  India,  on  the  Budget,  but  will  be  allowed  in 

1  The  lawyers'  government. 
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respect  of  all  matters  of  '  general  public  interest.'  How  far  these 
new  and  extensive  privileges  will  be  used  in  moderation  to  pro- 
mote the  real  work  of  administration  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
country,  remains  yet  to  be  seen.  The  wide  powers  vested  in  the 
President  to  check  prolixity  and  irrelevancy  furnish  a  guarantee 
that  the  debates  will  be  conducted  with  due  regard  to  constitu- 
tional forms.  For  in  the  absence  of  a  controlling  authority  ready 
to  repress  exuberance  of  speech  and  to  divert  discussion  into  the 
right  channels,  quick  of  discernment  and  alert  in  answer,  the 
Councils  might  easily  become  what  some  Municipal  Corporations 
in  India  are  known  to  be — fields  for  dialectical  display. 

The  new  regulations  further  make  provisions  for  the  members 
to  take  a  real  and  active  part  '  in  shaping  the  financial  proposals 
for  the  year,'  not  only  by  criticism  and  discussion,  but  also  by 
'  initiating  advice  and  suggestions  in  the  form  of  resolutions.'  In 
the  face  of  these  concessions  it  would  be  churlish  to  deny  the  claim 
put  forward  by  the  Government  of  India  that  '  they  constitute 
a  generous  fulfilment  of  the  gracious  intention  foreshadowed  in 
the  King-Emperor's  message  to  grant  to  the  leaders  of  the  Indian 
peoples  a  greater  share  in  legislation  and  government.' 

Barring  the  fact  that  the  franchise  has  not  been  lowered 
enough  to  satisfy  anticipations,  the  regulations  contain  substantial 
guarantees  for  a  genuine  participation  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people  in  the  work  of  administration.  That  seems  to  be  the 
honest  intention  of  the  authors  of  the  scheme ;  the  accomplishment 
of  that  wish  rests  in  other  hands. 

To  form  an  approximate  idea  of  the  agencies  set  on  foot  with 
that  object,  it  may  be  necessary  to  examine  a  few  details  relating 
to  the  constitution  of  the  different  Councils,  the  nature  of  the  elec- 
torates, and  the  discretionary  powers  vested  in  the  heads  of 
Government  to  direct  discussions  into  right  channels. 

The  normal  maximum  number  of  the  additional  members  of 
the  Governor-General's  Council 2  is  fixed  at  sixty,  of  whom 
twenty-five  are  to  be  elected  and  thirty-five  nominated;  whilst 
out  of  the  thirty-five,  twenty-eight  are  to  be  officials.  With 
the  object  of  avoiding  the  undesirable  contingency  of  a 
Governor-General  nominating  so  many  non-officials  that  the 
majority  of  all  the  members  of  the  Council  shall  be  non-official, 
a  statutory  limitation  is  placed  on  his  powers.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  nop -official  element  is  to  be  in  a  permanent  majority 
in  the  Provincial  Councils.  The  reason  of  the  difference  between 
the  Governor-General's  Council  and  the  Provincial  Councils  is  to 

3  The  normal  strength  of  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council  is  sixty-eight, 
inclusive  of  the  Viceroy  and  ex-officio  members  (seven).  Under  the  superseded 
system  it  was  twenty-four. 
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be  found  primarily  in  the  fact  that  legislative  measures  adopted 
in  the  Provincial  Councils  are  subject  to  '  the  assent '  of  the 
Governor-General  in  Council,3  which  furnishes  a  guarantee  that 
hasty  and  ill-considered  enactments  would  not  easily  find  a  place 
on  the  Statute  Book,  and  fulfils  the  purposes  of  the  right  of  veto 
possessed  by  the  Senates  of  even  advanced  democracies  like 
France  and  the  United  States,  whereas  there  is  no  such  safeguard 
in  the  case  of  legislation  adopted  in  the  Council  of  India,  except 
the  remote  contingency  of  a  refusal  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
give  his  final  sanction  to  any  particular  measure — a  power  rarely 
put  into  practice,  and  less  likely  than  ever  to  be  exercised  under 
present  circumstances. 

The  conceivable  possibility  of  beneficent  measures  introduced 
into  the  Provincial  Councils  by  Government  being  defeated  by  a 
combination  of  parties — a  matter  of  procedure  familiar  in  Western 
countries — would  probably  be  met  by  the  power  vested  in  the 
supreme  Legislature  to  withdraw  into  its  own  forum  legislative 
proposals  of  importance.  This  was  done  with  great  public  ad- 
vantage in  the  case  of  the  Bengal  Tenancy  Bill,  which  was  after- 
wards enacted  as  Act  VIII.  of  1885. 

The  strength  of  the  Provincial  Councils  differs  greatly  according 
to  the  population,  extent,  and  relative  importance  of  the  various 
provinces.  For  example,  in  Western  Bengal  the  number  is 
fifty-one,  in  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam  forty-two,  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency  forty-eight,  in  the  United  Provinces  forty-nine,  in 
Madras  forty-eight,  whereas  in  the  Punjab  it  is  only  twenty- 
seven,  and  in  Burmah  eighteen.  The  object  throughout  was  evi- 
dently not  to  make  the  Councils  too  unwieldy  either  for  useful 
practical  work,  or  for  direction  by  men  who,  with  all  their  brilliant 
administrative  qualities,  are  generally  untrained  in  the  handling 
of  large  assemblies. 

Regarding  the  ineligibility  of  candidates  for  election ,  the  rules 
are  identical  in  all  the  Councils.  But  there" is  one  feature  about 
them  which  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed.  Among 
those  declared  ineligible  are  persons  dismissed  from  Government 
service  or  who  have  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  graver 
offences,  or  who  have  been  ordered  to  find  security  for  good 
behaviour,  or  '  whose  reputation  and  antecedents  are  such  that  his 
election  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council, 
be  contrary  to  the  public  interests.'  A  very  wise  provision,  tem- 
pered, one  would  imagine,  in  exceptional  cases  by  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  State.  But  when  this  authority  itself,  even 
sometimes  against  its  better  judgment,  has  to  bow  to  the  opinions 
of  the  supporters  of  his  Majesty's  Government  in  Parliament,  the 
checks  on  a  capricious  exercise  of  the  power  may  be  considered 

8  I.e.  of  the  Governor-General  and  his  Executive  Council. 
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sufficiently  strong  to  deter  any  ordinary  Governor-General  from 
taking  unnecessary  or  uncalled-for  action. 

With  regard  to  the  power  vested  in  the  Governor-General  in 
Council  to  declare  a  person  ineligible  from  his  reputation  or  ante- 
cedents, the  Government  of  India  say,  not  without  reason,  '  if  the 
dignity  and  representative  character  of  the  Legislative  Councils 
are  to  be  maintained,  there  must  be  some  means  of  excluding 
unworthy  candidates,  though,'  they  add,  apologetically,  '  recourse 
to  it  would  be  of  rare  occurrence,  and  the  disqualification  would 
not  necessarily  be  permanent.'  To  have  entrusted  to  the  Councils 
themselves  the  power  of  excluding  undesirable  candidates  would 
have  imposed  on  members  not  versed  in  constitutional  usages  and 
forms  a  somewhat  onerous  and  altogether  invidious  duty.  What 
the  Act  of  1892  provided,  by  subjecting  to  the  nomination  of  the 
head  of  Government  the  right  of  an  elected  member  to  take  his 
seat  in  Council,  the  present  Eegulations  seek  to  attain  in  a  more 
direct  and  perhaps  less  objectionable  way. 

The  desire  for  the  speedy  realisation  of  the  constitutional 
regime  is  to  a  large  extent  responsible  for  a  certain  want  of 
uniformity  in  the  electorates  and  in  the  qualification  of  electors 
and  candidates,  as  also  for  the  absence  of  preciseness  in  the 
preparation  and  publication  of  the  electoral  rolls.  In  certain 
provinces  voting  by  delegates  has  been  introduced,  which,  accord- 
ing to  all  reports,  already  stands  discredited.  In  the  Bombay 
Presidency  advocates  of  the  High  Court  have  been  given  the 
franchise,  whilst  in  Upper  India  for  some  reason  they  are 
excluded.  Again,  in  the  United  Provinces  the  qualifications  for 
both  candidates  and  electors  are  exceptionally,  one  might  almost 
say  unnecessarily,  high.  These  and  other  defects  of  a  similar 
character  will  probably  receive  early  attention,  for  it  is  no  doubt 
the  intention  of  Government  to  make  the  scheme  as  fairly 
workable  as  possible. 

The  provisions  relating  to  resolutions  and  questions,  and  the 
examination  of  the  annual  financial  proposals  of  Government,  are 
by  far  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  Eegulations.  With 
the  exception  of  certain  matters  specially  excluded — a  liberal  scope 
is  allowed,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  to  the  discussion  of 
questions  of  'general  public  interest.'  Were  it  not  for  these 
conditions,  the  rules  might  have  reasonably  caused  apprehension 
as  opening  the  door  to  interminable  discussions,  thus  paralysing  at 
the  outset  the  usefulness  of  the  Councils. 

Eesolutions  moved  by  any  member  have  to  be  in  the  form  of 
a  specific  recommendation  addressed  to  the  government  con- 
cerned ;  have  to  be  clearly  and  precisely  expressed,  and  '  raise  a 
definite  issue  ' ;  must  not  contain  arguments,  inferences,  ironical 
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expressions  or  defamatory  statements,  or  refer  to  the  conduct  or 
character  of  persons  in  their  official  or  public  capacity ;  and  if 
they  have  reference  to  the  financial  proposals  of  the  Government, 
they  must  not  challenge  the  accuracy  of  the  figures  in  the 
financial  statement,  and  must  be  directly  relevant  to  some  entry 
in  it. 

The  framers  of  these  Kules  had  evidently  in  mind  the  lessons 
taught  by  more  than  one  popular  chamber,  and  have  therefore 
endeavoured  to  the  best  of  their  ability  to  preclude  irrelevant, 
discursive  or  '  scandalous  '  discussions. 

Similarly  the  right  of  interpellation  is  subjected  to  a  number 
of  restrictions  carefully  devised,  which,  without  hampering 
legitimate  questions,  would  prevent  their  being  used  for  purposes 
not  conducive  to  public  interests. 

A  '  supplementary  question  '  may  be  asked  '  for  the  purpose  of 
elucidating  any  matter  of  fact  regarding  which  a  request  for 
information  has  been  made  '  in  the  original  question,  but  the 
member  in  charge  may  decline  to  answer  it  without  notice,  and 
the  President  may  disallow  it  summarily  '  without  giving  any 
reason  therefor.'  The  limitation  of  supplementary  questions  to 
the  elucidation  of  '  matters  of  fact '  is  evidently  meant  to  exclude 
attempts  to  elicit  opinions  from  members  of  Government  often  on 
hypothetical  data. 

With  the  object  of  avoiding  unnecessary  discussions  over  the 
financial  proposals  of  Government,  an  elaborate  procedure  is 
provided,  which  is  more  or  less  identical  in  all  the  Councils. 
There  is  one  distinguishing  feature,  however,  in  their  treatment 
in  the  Provincial  Councils  which  is  deserving  of  attention.  The 
Provincial  financial  statement,  before  presentation  to  the  Council 
concerned,  has  first  to  be  examined  by  a  Committee  consisting  of 
twelve  members,  of  whom  six  will  be  nominated  by  the  head  of 
the  Government,  and  six  elected  by  the  non-official  members  of 
the  Council.  The  Committee  is  thus  fairly  equally  balanced,  and 
the  latitude  at  this  stage  for  discussion,  criticism,  and  even  re- 
vision is  very  great.  Experience  alone  can  show  whether  this 
provision  helps  in  the  despatch  of  business,  or  has  a  contrary 
result. 

In  the  Governor-General's  Council  a  different  procedure  will 
be  in  force.  On  the  day  the  Financial  Statement  is  introduced 
there  is  no  discussion  ;  it  is  only  after  the  Statement  has  been  fairly 
digested  that  the  real  consideration  of  the  proposals  of  Govern- 
ment begins.  At  this  stage  members  are  entitled  to  move  specific 
resolutions ;  when  these  are  exhausted  the  second  stage  begins. 
In  this  stage  each  head,  or  group  of  heads,  specified  in  the  State- 
ment and  open  to  discussion,  shall  be  considered  separately,  and 
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members  shall  be  '  at  liberty  to  move  resolutions  relating  to  any 
question  covered  by  such  head  or  group  of  heads.' 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  only  at  the  first  stage 
that  a  great  latitude  is  given  for  discussion  and  the  moving  of 
resolutions ;  equal  facility  of  a  more  definite  character  is  given  at 
the  second  stage. 

The  third  stage  consists  in  the  presentation  of  the  Budget. 
At  the  discussion  which  follows,  no  resolution  can  be  moved  in 
regard  to  it,  nor  is  it  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  Council,  though 
members  are  at  liberty  to  offer  any  observations  they  think  fit. 

A  generally  comprehensive  idea  of  the  tendency  of  the  new 
Regulations  may  be  formed  from  the  above  rather  cursory 
summary.  The  object  unquestionably  is  to  give  the,  educated 
classes,  and  the  classes  with  a  stake  in  the  country,  a  substantial 
part  in  its  government  and  the  management  of  its  affairs.  But 
that  part  is  in  the  main  advisory  and  not  directory  or  controlling. 
The  right  of  moving  resolutions  directed  to  specific  points,  and 
cast  in  the  form  of  recommendations ,  allows  to  the  representatives 
of  the  people  ample  facilities  for  helping  the  Administration. 
Advice  offered  in  this  shape,  which  has  to  undergo  in  public  the 
"severe  test  of  discussion,  imposes  on  the  members  responsibilities 
that  cannot  be  evaded — responsibilities  to  themselves,  their  people 
and  the  Crown  under  which  they  prosper.  The  obligation  that 
the  resolutions  should  be  addressed  to  Government  as  recom- 
mendations would  largely  preclude  the  putting  forward  of  crude, 
inflammatory,  or  ill-conceived  suggestions.  The  right  of  inter- 
pellation similarly  permits  the  opportunity  of  drawing  attention 
to  popular  grievances  or  to  arbitrary  acts  of  executive  authority, 
which  otherwise  might  become  the  means  in  unscrupulous  hands 
of  inflaming  the  passions  of  the  people.  Again,  although  no 
check  is  possible  on  unrestrained  zeal  or  unreasoning  partisanship, 
the  fact  that  such  questions  must  be  put  in  proper  form,  and 
subject  to  certain  conditions,  provides  a  fairly  substantial 
guarantee  that  the  right  would  not,  generally  speaking,  be  mis- 
used. Again,  the  participation  of  the  members  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  financial  proposals  of  Government  furnishes  them  with 
the  opportunity  of  giving,  within  limits,  most  valuable  assistance 
to  Government  in  dealing  with  questions  of  taxation  and 
expenditure. 

These  and  other  features  in  the  constitutional  experiment  that 
has  recently  been  inaugurated  mark  it  as  one  of  the  most 
momentous  events  in  the  history  of  India.  To  an  outsider, 
honestly  examining  the  facts,  it  seems  that  the  Government  have 
with  wisdom,  fairness,  and  no  little  generosity  accomplished  the 
task  they  undertook.  It  now  remains  for  those  who  claim  to  be 
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the  leaders  of  public  opinion  in  India,  or  who  by  their  wealth, 
possessions  or  intelligence  exercise  an  influence,  to  make  the  best 
use  of  the  machinery  that  has  been  provided  for  them.  As 
observed  before,  it  is  not  ideally  perfect,  nor  is  it  designed  for  a 
state  of  society  which  has  not  as  yet  come  into  being  in  India, 
or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  in  many  countries  of  Europe,  but  in  its 
main  conceptions  and  general  principles,  it  is  eminently  suited 
for  the  conditions  that  exist  there,  and,  with  a  slight  readjust- 
ment and  modification  of  details,  without  interference  with  the 
principles,  it  might  serve  a  really  beneficent  purpose  in  the  pro- 
motion of  national  welfare. 

AMEER  ALL 
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WE  are  witnessing  just  at  present  a  repetition  of  the  phenomenon 
which  has  been  observable  at  various  stages  in  the  public  move- 
ment against  Belgian  misrule  on  the  Congo.  Letters  and  articles 
make  their  appearance  in  the  newspapers,  inspired  messages  from 
Brussels  find  wide  publicity,  all  kinds  of  strings  are  ingeniously 
pulled,  and  all  in  one  particular  direction — the  direction  which 
would  lead  us,  if  we  followed  it,  to  a  radically  false  idea  of  existing 
circumstances  and  to  a  cessation  of  the  national  interest  in  the 
Congo's  future.  At  every  critical  period  in  the  history  of  the  long 
struggle  whose  first  chapter  was  closed  with  the  overthrow  of  the 
Leopoldian  administration  as  an  independent  Government,  the 
same  thing  has  occurred.  It  is  curious  to  note  the  similitude  of 
the  effects  these  efforts  produce  ;  efforts,  one  may  remark  in  pass- 
ing, which  respond  so  clearly  to  the  desires  entertained  in  certain 
quarters  that,  even  if  internal  evidence  to  the  contrary  were  lack- 
ing, it  would  be  difficult  to  credit  them  with  entire  spontaneity. 
In  circles  where  the  natural  tendency  is  to  regard  with  dislike  any 
agitation  on  behalf  of  native  races,  we  find  the  old  suspicions  reviv- 
ing that  the  Congo  agitation  is  engineered  by  faddists  and  negro- 
philes,  by  the  class  which  is  rightly  or  wrongly  called  the  '  philan- 
thropic party,'  tainted  with  dangerous  and  impracticable  idealism. 
In  circles  where  the  natural  tendency  is  to  fight  shy  of  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  case  which  seeks  to  establish  an  affinity  between 
humanitarian  principles  and  economic  truths,  we  find  the  old 
doubts  re-appearing  as  to  whether  the  persistence  of  an  agitation, 
now  that  the  worst  forms  of  atrocities  have  decreased,  may  not, 
after  all,  conceal  the  existence  of  interested  motives.  The  remark- 
able animation  admittedly  prevailing  in  the  religious  world  on  the 
subject  is  set  down  exclusively  to  missionary  evidence,  which  is 
distrusted ;  no  account  being  taken  of  two  important  facts  :  first , 
that  missionary  evidence,  so  far  as  the  Congo  is  concerned,  has 
long  since  been  endorsed  by  Consular  evidence ;  secondly,  that 
those  who  initiated  the  agitation  and  have  led  it  throughout,  were 
for  many  years  actually  opposed  by  the  missionary  element,  which, 
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far  from  being  responsible  for  the  inauguration  of  the  movement, 
came  into  it,  as  an  active  force,  after  the  first  battle  had  been 
waged  and  won  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Unionist 
Government  had  definitely  committed  the  country  to  Congo 
reform.1  On  the  other  hand,  the  demand  of  the  British  and 
German  Chambers  of  Commerce  for  the  opening  of  the  Congo  to 
trade  raises  qualms  in  some  breasts,  forgetful  of  the  elementary 
truth  that  the  right  to  buy  and  to  sell ,  the  right  to  dispose  freely  of 
negotiable  property,  withheld  from  the  Congo  races  since  the 
Koyal  Decrees  of  1891-2,  is  the  foundation-stone  of  human 
liberty. 

In  all  this  there  is,  as  I  have  remarked,  nothing  new,  and 
therefore  nothing  which  should  discourage.  It  is  the  penalty  a 
movement  of  the  unique  character  of  the  Congo  reform  movement 
—whose  appeal  is  addressed  to  no  particular  party  in  the  State,  but 
to  all  parties,  to  no  special  class,  but  to  all  classes — must  expect  to 
pay  from  time  to  time.  That  movement  knows  no  boundary  of 
party,  class,  or  creed.  Its  cause  has  been  stated  from  a  platform 
divorced  from  politics,  creed,  or  even  nationality.  Therein  lies  its 
strength.  Therein  is  the  explanation  of  the  foothold  it  has 
acquired.  The  disadvantages  inevitably  attending  such  catho- 
licity of  interest  can  be  borne  with  composure.  I  submit,  how- 
ever, that  what  was  perhaps  not  unwarranted,  on  either  side,  six 
or  even  three  years  ago,  when  the  reform  movement  had 
not  been  so  fully  vindicated  by  evidence  now  recognised  as 
indisputable,  nor  justified  so  completely  as  it  has  since  been 
by  the  actions  and  utterances  of  leading  public  men,  is 
to-day  just  a  little  absurd.  To  affect  scepticism  of  the 
strength  of  an  agitation  of  which  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  the 
last  Unionist  Government  and  the  present  Foreign  Secretary  have 
respectively  declared  :  '  Public  opinion  in  this  country  has  been 
more  -moved  over  this  question  than  by  almost  any  question  of  the 
kind  which  I  can  remember  .  .  .'  ;2  '  It  is  not,  I  think,  too  much 
to  say  that  no  external  question  for  at  least  thirty  years  has  moved 
the  country  so  strongly  and  so  vehemently  ' 3  :  suggests  a  strange 
inability  to  grasp  the  significance  of  the  repeated  expressions  of 
public  feeling  which  could  alone  sanction  so  striking  an  avowal. 
It  must  be  a  singular  perversity  of  judgment,  too,  that  would  attri- 
bute to  religious  fanaticism  or  irresponsibility  the  eloquent  mani- 
festo to  the  nation  jointly  issued  by  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
and  York,  the  foremost  Bishops,  the  leaders  of  Nonconformity,  and 
the  Moderators  of  the  Scottish  Churches,  of  which  one  recalls  the 
following  sentences  : 

1  Debate  and  resolution  of  May  1903,  followed  by  Lord  Lansdowne's  circular 
Note  of  August. 

a  Lord  Lansdowne,  in  the  Lords,  February  24,  1908. 
*  Sir  Edward  Grey,  in  the  Commons,  February  26,  1908. 
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The  very  principles  of  liberty,  for  which  the  British  public  have  con- 
tended for  a  hundred  years,  are  now  at  stake.  ...  In  our  judgment  the 
greatest  by  far  of  British  interests  is  the  maintenance  of  the  moral  force  of 
the  nation,  and  the  greatest  of  all  risks  which  the  nation  can  run  is  the 
abandonment  of  its  moral  obligations.4 

It  must  be  passing  strong  convictions  which  can  move  Dr. 
Davidson,  whose  cautious  and  measured  language  and  sobriety 
of  judgment  are  proverbial,  to  declare  in  the  House  of  Lords  that 
the  Congo  question  is  one  which  '  far  transcends  all  questions  of 
contemporary  politics.'5  A  sentiment  no  less  profound  of  the 
importance  for  the  British  people  of  the  moral  issues  involved  in 
this  matter  could  alone,  one  might  suppose,  impel  Dr.  Lang  to 
tell  a  mass  meeting  in  his  own  archiepiscopal  seat  that  '  If  any- 
thing, such  as  a  feeling  that  we  must  go  cautiously,  or  any  other 
reason,  led  to  a  slackening  of  our  efforts,  wre  should  go  down  a 
stage  in  our  moral  self-respect  which  would  take  many  centuries  to 
enable  us  to  recover.'6 

The  Albert  Hall,  filled  to  overflowing,  faced  by  Dr.  Clifford 
sitting  side  by  side  with  the  Primate,  as  was  seen  on  the  19th  of 
November  last ,  is  not  an  ordinary  event ,  and  the  Spectator  rightly 
said  of  it  : 

When  the  leaders  of  all  the  chief  religious  communities  of  England  meet 
on  the  same  platform,  and  with  one  voice  make  the  same  declaration  of 
detestation  of  the  state  of  things  for  which  Britain  is  to  some  extent  respon- 
sible, the  Englishman  opens  his  eyes  at  the  phenomenon  and  recognises  that 
it  has  an  exceptional  significance. 

If  to  recall  these  things  should  prove  an  insufficient  corrective 
to  the  loose  talk  here  and  there  observable,  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
define  a  mental  outlook  that  refused  to  give  the  weight  properly 
attaching  to  an  assertion,  on  a  non-party  question,  so  emphatic 
as  that  which  recently  found  utterance  from  the  lips  of  the  Prime 
Minister  : 

The  agitation  in  this  country  with  regard  to  Congo  reform  has  been  sub- 
jected to  much  criticism,  based  on  the  assumption  that  it  had  some  political 
motive.  The  agitation  never  had  any  such  motive.  It  is  disinterested  :  it 
is  sincere  :  it  has  no  ulterior  or  selfish  end.  It  is  in  no  sense  impertinent  for 
it  has  regard  to  a  territory  and  a  population  towards  which  by  treaty  we 
have  undertaken  solemn  obligations. 7 

The  truth  is  that  the  Congo  reform  movement  has  rendered 
and  is  rendering  a  great  service,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  native  races  of  tropical  Africa,  but  to  the  cause  of 
honest ,  as  opposed  to  dishonest ,  administration  ;  legitimate  enter- 
prise, as  opposed  to  illegitimate  plunder,  in  that  vast  region  of  the 
earirh's  surface.  It  has  exposed  an  organised  system  of  criminal 

4  July  1909. 

5  February  1908. 

6  At  York,  December  15,  1909. 

7  Guildhall,  November  9,  1909. 
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oppression,  carried  out  on  a  vast  scale,  at  an  enormous  cost  of 
human  life  and  economic  resources.  It  has  dealt  that  system  a 
series  of  staggering  blows,  which  ensures  its  rapid  disappearance 
if  British  statesmen  are  possessed  of  ordinary  courage  and  fore- 
sight, and  if  British  public  opinion  is  true  to  its  highest  instincts. 
It  has  forced  the  statesmen  of  Britain,  Germany,  and  France  to  a 
still  imperfect  but,  at  least,  to  an  acuter  realisation  of  the  essen- 
tial principles  which  must  order  the  administration  of  the  Black 
Belt  of  Africa  by  the  White  over-lord,  if  that  administration  is  to 
be  other  than  ephemeral  and  radically  disastrous  to  both  races. 
It  has  been  the  means  of  creating  the  commencement  of  an 
international  conscience  in  this  new  and  grave  contemporary 
problem  of  tropical  African  development  and  management.8  It 
has  proved  that  the  British  people  can  still  be  moved  to  a  sense  of 
national  obligations  on  an  issue  in  which  their  material  interests 
are  unaffected  in  any  concrete  or  direct  manner ;  are  still  respon- 
sive to  one  of  the  noblest  traditions  of  the  race — the  hatred  of 
injustice  and  cruelty ;  and  are  capable  of  laying  aside  the  differ- 
ences which  habitually  divide  them  to  unite  for  a  common  purpose 
if  a  case  of  human  interest  be  presented  to  them,  sound  in  its 
principles,  unshakable  in  its  facts,  and  logical  in  its  deductions. 
This  achievement  is  not  a  negligible  one.  Its  effects  in  their 
varied  operation  cannot  now  be  fully  gauged,  but  they  have 
already  been  far-reaching,  as  all  those  who  have  some  measure  of 
responsibility  in  African  affairs  are  well  aware.  And  those  whose 
privilege  it  is  to  have  taken  part  in  bringing  it  about  are,  I  venture 
to  think,  fairly  entitled  to  ask  to-day  that  the  facts  they  adduce, 
and  the  arguments  they  put  forward  in  support  of  them  in  order 
to  justify  the  attitude  they  feel  impelled  to  adopt  towards  recent 
events  in  Belgium,  shall  receive  that  measure  of  public  attention 
which  the  character  of  their  efforts  in  the  past  warrants  them  in 
claiming. 

The  evils  of  Congo  misrule  have  never  had  but  one  scientific 
cause.  They  have  never  admitted  of  but  one  scientific  remedy. 
For  nineteen  years — for  seventeen  years  under  the  African  flag  of 
King  Leopold,  for  a  year  and  a  half  under  the  Belgian  flag — the 
Congo  has  been  pillaged,  not  administered.  That  has  been  the 
cause.  The  Congo  must  be  administered,  not  pillaged.  Belgium 
must  cease  to  be  the  exploiter  and  become  the  trustee.  That  is  the 
only  remedy.  For  nineteen  years  a  few  Belgians  have  abstracted 
enormous  wealth  from  the  Congo.  Belgium,  or  rather,  the 
Belgian  Government,  having  annexed  the  Congo,  must  for  a 

8  Witness  the  foundation  of  a  Congo  Reform  Association  in  the  United 
States;  a  similar  organisation  in  France  and  Switzerland,  supported  by  men 
whose  names  are  household  words ;  the  messages  of  sympathy  received  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  last  November  from  Germany  and  elsewhere,  etc.,  etc. 
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number  of  years  to  come  put  back  into  the  Congo  a  proportion  of 
the  wealth  her  late  King  and  his  financial  friends  have  wrung  from 
it.  They  took  it  out  in  rubber,  copal,  and  ivory.  Belgium  must 
restore  it  in  hard  cash.  If  she  cannot  afford  to  do  so,  she  would 
be  wise  to  invite  others  to  her  assistance.  If  she  declines  to  take 
either  course,  two  alternatives  are  left  her  :  either  to  give  up  the 
Congo  voluntarily  or  rest  content  with  a  share  of  its  government, 
or  to  perpetuate  the  main  features  of  the  Leopoldian  system— 
i.e.  to  rely  for  the  bulk  of  her  colonial  revenue  upon  slave  labour. 
The  first  alternative  need  not  be  here  discussed.  If  Belgium 
pursues  the  second  alternative,  Belgium  will  do  so  in  the  face  of 
daily  growing  dangers  to  her  position  of  neutrality,  and  even  inde- 
pendence, in  Europe,  because  in  the  teeth  of  civilised  protest  and 
in  violation  of  the  treaty  obligations  she  has  contracted  with  the 
Great  Powers,  as  the  inheritor  of  the  '  Congo  Free  State.'  And 
to  such  a  situation  there  can  be  sooner  or  later  but  one  ending. 
It  behoves  the  Powers  guarantors  of  Belgian  neutrality  to  prevent 
Belgian  politicians  from  driving  the  Belgian  people,  and  with 
them  other  peoples  to  whom  the  future  of  Belgium  cannot  be 
indifferent,  along  a  road  so  full  of  peril.  Especially  does  it  behove 
Great  Britain,  whose  diplomacy  has  been  marked  in  this  Congo 
matter  by  a  series  of  unparalleled  blunders  and  miscalculations, 
to  shake  itself  together  and  abandon  the  attitude  of  laissez-faire 
and  facile  opportunism  which,  varied  by  spasmodic  jerks  under 
the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  have  represented  British  official 
'  policy  '  towards  the  Congo  since  1903. 

That  is  the  naked  truth,  and  while  the  demise  of  King  Leopold, 
the  accession  of  a  new  and  assuredly  better  King,  believed  to  be 
well-informed,  intelligent,  having  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
Congo,  anxious  to  do  right,  and  the  continued  presence  in  the 
Belgian  Chamber  of  a  statesman9  to  whose  prestige  events,  aided 
by  his  own  splendid  past  record  in  this  matter,  and  his  recent 
enterprise  in  twice  visiting  the  Congo,  have  given  an  influence  for 
good  far  out-ranging  the  distinguished  position  he  holds  in  Belgian 
party  politics,  are  so  many  events  which  make  for  hopefulness, 
they  do  not  and  cannot  alter  the  naked  truth.  Belgium  must 
either  manage  the  Congo  on  twentieth-century  lines,  in  accordance 
with  treaty  obligations,  or  she  must  continue  to  manage  it,  as  it  has 
been  managed  in  the  past,  on  sixteenth-century  lines.  Halfway 
house  there  is  none  which  shelters  a  permanent  solution.  To 
manage  the  Congo  on  twentieth-century  lines  Belgium  must  pay. 
It  is  because  the  Belgian  Colonial  Minister's  reform  scheme  makes 
no  such  provision  (coupled  with  other  features  which  I  shall  touch 
upon  presently)  that  British  public  opinion  and  British  public 

9  M.  Vandervelde,  leader  of  the  Belgian  Labour  Party,  and,  I  hope,  future 
Colonial  Minister  in  a  Coalition  Government. 
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men  cannot  consistently  or  with  honour  retreat  from  the  position 
which  historical  obligations,  and  their  own  actions  and  repeated 
declarations  during  the  past  six  years,  have  combined  to  place 
them  in. 

It  is  a  commonplace  that  the  grant-in-aid ,  or  loan ,  for  adminis- 
trative purposes  has  become  the  test  of  civilised  intent  in  the 
administration  of  a  tropical  African  dependency  until  the  develop- 
ment of  trade,  commerce,  and  industry,  combined,  in  most  cases, 
with  an  annual  tax  of  moderate  dimensions  levied  upon  the  native 
(as  a  direct  contribution  towards  an  Administration  which  provides 
him  with  new  trade  markets  and  opportunities  of  personal  enrich- 
ment) ,  have  rendered  the  dependency  independent  of  the  Mother- 
country.  Let  us  glance  at  the  manner  in  which  the  British  and 
German  taxpayers  are  recognising  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  Empire  by  contributing  towards  such  of  their  tropical  African 
dependencies  as  have  not  yet  become  self-supporting. 

BRITISH 

Grant-in-aid  for 

Dependency  Administrative 

Purposes 
£ 

Nyassaland 15,000 

Uganda       .         .         .         k         .         .         .         .         .  95,000 

British  East  Africa      .         .         .        ,.         .         .         .  138,000 

Northern  Nigeria                                                                 .  290,000 

Total      ...  .  .  £538,000 

The  total  area  of  these  four  tropical  dependencies  is  698,396  square 
miles,  and  the  total  population  is  16,900,000. 

GERMAN 

Grant-in-aid  for 

Dependency  Administrative 

Purposes 

Cameroons '  ,;    '     .         .     119,293 

German  East  Africa ;  •      .         .         .     179,340 

Total      .         .      '  .       ''./I :     .         .         .  £298,633 

The  total  area  of  these  two  tropical  dependencies  is  574,209  square 
miles,  and  the  total  population  is  estimated  to  lie  between  eleven 
and  thirteen  millions. 

Thus,  even  if  normal  conditions  had  prevailed  for  some  years 
past  in  the  Congo  and  trade  and  industry  had  developed  (and  with 
them,  of  course,  revenue  from  Customs)  as  they  have  done,  speak- 
ing generally,  under  the  influence  of  normal  rule  in  the  British 
and  German  protectorates  mentioned  above,  the  very  least  which 
the  Belgian  taxpayer  might  be  expected  to  disburse  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  fit  and  proper  administration  of  a  territory  900 ,000 
square  miles  in  extent  would  be  500,0001.  per  annum. 
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But  the  Congo,  as  I  have  said,  and  as  all  the  world  now  knows, 
has  been  plundered,  not  administered,  and  plundered  with  a  ruth- 
less ferocity  and  a  complete  indifference  for  the  morrow  which 
have  produced  a  condition  of  things  demanding  on  the  part  of  the 
Congo  Government's  successors  very  much  greater  expenditure 
to  set  right  than  would  otherwise  have  been  necessary.  The 
country  has  been  ravaged,  the  people  have  been  decimated  and 
impoverished,  the  social  life  of  the  native  communities  shattered 
and  wrecked.  There  has  been  no  pretence  at  administration. 
There  is  not  a  recognised  Native  Council  from  one  end  of  the 
Congo  to  the  other.  Thousands  of  chiefs  have  been  slain  or 
replaced  by  upstarts — chosen  not  infrequently  from  the  ranks  of 
the  native  soldiers — and  native  laws  and  customs  have  been  totally 
ignored.  Native  industries,  such  as  weaving  and  smelting  and 
canoe-building,  have  died  or  are  fast  decaying.  Disease  sweeps 
through  the  country — not  sleeping-sickness  merely,  although  that 
is  making  great  inroads  upon  an  exhausted  and  underfed  popula- 
tion, but  pulmonary  complaints,  brought  on  by  exposure  in  the 
forests  under  the  system  of  forced  rubber  and  copal  collection,  and 
divers  ailments  to  which  the  native-born  African  is  particularly 
susceptible  when  subject  to  abnormal  conditions  involving  mental 
distress  grafted  upon  the  natural  physical  hardships  of  the 
primitive  forest-dweller's  life.  For  evidence  of  that  mental 
distress  one  need  not  go  further  afield  than  the  long  series  of 
Consular  reports,  beginning  with  Consul  Casement's  in  1903  to 
Consul  Thesiger's  in  1909,  where  it  is  to  be  found  abundant  and 
pitiful. 

A  work  of  laborious  reconstruction,  of  inexhaustible  patience, 
of  generosity — that  is  what  the  Congo  cries  aloud  for.  That  work 
cannot  be  done  without  money,  without  those  national  sacrifices 
which  M.  Vandervelde  declares  he  will  not  cease  to  urge  his 
fellow-countrymen  to  make  '  in  order  to  repair  an  evil  they  have 
wrongly  too  long  tolerated.'10 

It  is  not  solely  the  absence  from  the  Belgian  Government's 
reform  scheme  or  from  the  Colonial  Budget  for  1910  of  any  grant- 
in-aid  or  loan  to  meet  ordinary  administrative  expenditure  which 
supplies  proof,  either  that  the  needs  of  the  Congo  are  still  not 
understood  in  Belgium  or  that  there  is  no  intention  to  fulfil  the 
long-delayed  requirements  which  duty,  justice,  and  mercy  alike 
exact  of  Belgium.  The  failure — eighteen  months  after  annexa- 
tion— to  realise  the  position  has  its  positive  as  well  as  its  negative 
aspect.  Side  by  side  with  it  is  to  be  observed  the  fact,  astounding 
when  bracketed  with  the  unredeemed  pledges  given  to  H.M. 
Government  in  1908,  and  with  the  protestations  of  philanthropic 
motive  sent  out  from  Brussels,  that  Belgium  expects  from  the 

10  Contemporary  Review,  December  1909. 
VOL.  LXVII— No.  397  E  E 
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labour  of  a  debilitated  and  enfeebled  population  that  it  shall  supply 
her  this  year  with  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  her  total  Congo 
revenues;  indeed,  with  a  good  deal  more,  since,  the  Belgian 
Government  being  the  principal  importer  and  exporter,  the 
revenue  from  Customs  which  figures  in  the  Budget  is  largely 
fictitious.  Expressed  in  revenue,  native  labour,  in  this  the  second 
year  of  a  strictly  Belgian  administration  of  the  Congo,  is  called 
upon  to  provide  839,900J.U  out  of  a  total  (nominal)  revenue  of 
1,589,812Z. 

If  we  compare  the  Congo  with  the  British  and  German  depen- 
dencies in  tropical  Africa  already  alluded  to,  we  arrive  at  this 
result  : 


- 

Area 

Population 

Direct  Contribution 
by  Native  Labour 
towards  Upkeep  of 
Administration  la 

Contribution  by 
Home  Taxpayer 
towards  Upkeep 
of  Adminis- 

tration 

Nyassaland         * 

£ 

£ 

Uganda 

British  East 

Africa 

i 

1,016,905 

18,761,303  13 

326,899 

546,000 

Cameroons 

(Hut  and  Poll 

German  East 

taxes) 

Africa  i 

Congo 

900,000 

15,000,000  14 

839,900" 

Nil 

Nor  do  these  figures  convey  anything  like  a  complete  idea  of 
the  relative  situations.  In  the  first  place,  they  leave  altogether 
out  of  account  the  enormous  levies  upon  the  Congo  natives  o\ 
staple  foodstuffs  wherewith  to  feed  the  army  (of  which  more 
anon)  and  its  hangers-on,  and  the  tens  of  thousands  of  paid  native 
labourers  employed  in  the  multifarious  duties  required  by  a 
Government  which  is  itself  the  chief  exploiter  of  the  country. 
Careful  inquiries  give  as  a  very  low  estimate  a  total  of  100,000 
individuals,  comprising  soldiers,  paid  workmen  on  the  stations, 

11  Labour-tax,  expressed  in  rubber,  535,9002. ;  ivory,  18,0002. ;  copal,  11,2002.— 
1  taxes  *  in  kind.    Poll-tax  (on  women  as  well  as  men),  80,0002. — in  coin.    Labour- 
tax,  expressed  in  gold  from  the  Kilo  Mines,  worked  for  Government  account  by 
native  labour,  100,8002.    Government  profits  in  enforced  rubber,  copal,  and  ivory 
collection  in  the  Concessions,  94,0002. 

12  I  have  left  Northern  Nigeria  out  of  this  reckoning,  although  its  inclusion 
would  strengthen  my  case,  because,  while  direct  taxation  there  obtaining  is  levied, 
so  far  as  the  major  portion  of  the  country  is  concerned,  by  the  native  States  them- 
selves, the  British  local  administration  takes  a  share  of  it.     Statistics  are  not 
available  for  the  presentation  of  a  picture  which  would  be  accurate  in  every  parti- 
cular.   The  total  revenue  of  the  dependency  from  all  sources  in  1908  wae  520,0002., 
290,0002.  of  which  was  contributed  by  the  British  taxpayer. 

13  Reckoning  the  estimated  jxipulation  of  Cameroons  at  the  lowest  figure — one 
million. 

14  The  population  of  the  Congo  is  estimated  throughout  at  fifteen  million* 
See  note  p.  419. 
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their  women,  children  and  retainers,  paid  workmen  on  the  rail- 
way, etc.,  and  the  servants  of  the  White  officials,  but  excluding 
the  small  army  of  irregular  soldiers  and  paid  workmen  kept  by  the 
concessionnaires ,  whom  the  '  bush  '  native  must  feed.  It  is  also 
a  low  estimate  to  reckon  that  each  unit  will  consume  foodstuffs  to 
the  equivalent  of  5s.  per  month.  The  Congo  natives  may  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  furnishing  the  Administration,  in  addition  to 
the  labour  expressed  in  revenue,  the  labour  necessitated  to  culti- 
vate produce  and  prepare  staple  food-supplies  (mainly  kwanga — 
i.e.  prepared  bread-puddings  and  fish),  to  the  total  value  of 
300,OOOL  per  annum.  In  the  second  place,  the  figures  in  the 
table  represent,  so  far  as  the  British  and  German  dependencies 
are  concerned ,  the  direct  contributions  of  native  communities  who 
are  recognised  as  possessing  negotiable  wealth,  who  can  grow 
crops  for  sale  to  the  White  man ,  who  can  trade  in  the  raw  produce 
their  country  yields  and  their  labour  brings  into  the  market.  In 
other  words,  these  contributions  are  paid  by  a  native  population 
to  whom  the  presence  of  the  White  man  means,  in  principle  and 
in  practice,  increasing  opportunities  for  wealth-raising,  for  the 
improvement  of  their  material  position,  for  new  trade  markets. 
But  on  the  Congo  the  native  since  1891  has  been  deprived  of  all 
negotiable  wealth.15  The  only  articles  he  could  sell  which  would 
pay  transport  to  Europe — rubber,  ivory,  and  copal — have  been 
treated  as  the  property  of  the  White  over-lord,  in  the  person  either 
of  the  official  or  of  his  partner  the  concessionnaire.  Those  articles 
the  native  has  had  to  collect,  not  for  barter,  but  as  tribute.  To 
collect  those  articles  he  has  been  driven,  and  is  being  driven,  at 
the  muzzle  of  the  rifle  and  at  the  end  of  the  lash ;  to  collect  those 
articles  his  labour  has  been,  and  is  being,  commandeered  by  brutal 
force.  In  the  course  of  the  last  nineteen  years  he  has  sweated 
those  articles  with  blood  and  tears.  In  the  last  eleven  he  has 
poured  them  on  Antwerp's  quays  to  the  value  of  twenty-one 
million  pounds  sterling.  In  exchange  he  has  reaped,  not  mer- 
chandise, but  death,  destruction,  impoverishment,  and  misery, 
while  the  proceeds  of  his  labour  went  to  fill  the  pockets  of  Belgian 
shareholders,  to  beautify  Belgian  cities,  and  to  minister  to  the 
more  or  less  reputable  whims  of  a  royal  megalomaniac. 

We  are  told  that  from  the  1st  of  July  of  this  year  the  native  in 
one  half  the  Congo  is  to  be  free  to  sell  the  products  of  his  soil  and 
labour.  The  international  aspects  of  that  concession  I  propose  to 
touch  upon  in  a  moment.  Meanwhile,  it  is  well  to  note  that  the 
portion  of  the  Congo  where  the  economic  liberties  of  the  native, 
solemnly  guaranteed  twenty-five  years  ago  by  the  signatory 
Powers  of  the  Berlin  Act,  are  at  length  to  be  restored,  includes, 

20  4703  '  gardes  regionaux  '  for  the  two.  These  I  take  to  be  equivalent  to  our 
Cataracts  district  is  excluded.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  vast  Upper  Congo, 
ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  territory. 

BE2 
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for  its  major  part,  the  basin  of  the  Kasai.  The  races  of  the  Kasai 
now  furnish  one-half  of  the  rubber  which  is  exported  from  the 
Congo.  They  furnish  it  through  the  medium  of  a  Rubber  Trust, 
named  the  Kasai  Company,  in  which  the  Belgian  Government 
holds  half  the  shares.  There  is  no  hint  of  the  suppression  of  that 
Trust,  and  without  its  suppression,  energetically  called  for  by 
Consul  Thesiger  in  his  report16 — the  publication  of  which  involves 
the  British  Government  in  an  endorsement  of  their  Consul's 
demand— the  concession  is  meaningless,  for  no  independent 
merchant  could  compete  against  so  powerful  a  rival  which  has 
established  an  organised  terrorism  in  the  country.  The  Consul's 
disclosures  notwithstanding ;  the  repeated  assurances  of  the 
Belgian  Government,  consequent  upon  those  disclosures,  that 
the  '  system  '  in  force  in  the  Kasai  would  be  modified  last  year 
notwithstanding ;  an  analysis  of  the  inward  Congo  steamers  for 
1909  shows  that  the  Trust  not  only  imported  an  equal  quantity, 
but  actually  a  slightly  larger  quantity,  of  rubber  in  1909  than  in 
1907  or  in  1908.  The  Trust  has  made  net  profits  to  the  extent  of 
a  million-and-a-half  sterling  in  the  last  eight  years  on  a  working 
capital  of  40,OOOL,  and  a  hundredth  part  of  each  full  share,  whose 
par  value  is  *  undesignated,'  but,  having  regard  to  the  working 
capital  and  to  the  number  of  shares,  is  10Z. ,  is  quoted  to-day  on  the 
Antwerp  Stock  Exchange  at  41.  125.  The  Consul  describes  the 
natives  as  terrorised  by  armed  soldiers  in  their  villages,  exhausted 
by  incessant  demands  for  rubber,  which  are  so  heavy,  indeed,  that 

the  villagers  have  no  time  to  attend  even  to  the  necessities  of  life,  and 
many  of  the  capitas  (native  corporals)  told  me  they  had  orders  not  to  allow 
the  natives  to  clear  the  ground  for  cultivation,  to  hunt,  or  to  fish,  as  it  took 
up  time  which  should  be  spent  in  making  rubber.  .  .  .  Their  huts  are  falling 
into  ruin,  their  fields  are  uncultivated,  and  the  people  are  short  of  food.  .  .  . 
Everywhere  they  are  dying  off. 

Upon  what  tribunal  can  Belgium  call  to  justify  her  non- 
recognition  of  the  universal  law  regulating  modern  administrative 
conceptions  in  tEe  treatment  of  subject  races?  Even  if  the  Congo 
were  not  bound  by  international  stipulations  in  which  the  civilised 
Powers  guarantee  the  welfare  of  its  native  races,  on  what  plea  of 
decency  or  safety  could  Belgium,  alone  among  the  nations,  inter- 
pret her  trusteeship  towards  a  subject  people  by  what  Sir  Edward 
Grey  describes  as  '  methods  indistinguishable  from  slavery  '17- 
by  what  the  same  statesman  portrays  as  compelling  the  '  native 
population  to  labour  compulsorily  under  the  guise  of  taxation  '  ?18 
What  fatal  defect  obscures  the  vision  of  those  who  ask  this  country 
to  acquiesce  in  the  prolongation  of  so  untenable  a  status  quo,  in 

"  Africa  No.  7,  1909. 
i 7  British  despatch,  June  1909. 
i*  At  Sheffield,  October  22,  1909. 
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order  that  our  relations  with  Belgium  may  improve  !  One  can 
understand  Belgian  appeals  in  that  sense,  but  for  Englishmen  to 
make  them  is  surely  to  found  a  very  low  estimate  of  the  national 
honour. 

Closely  related  to  the  fundamental  flaws  in  the  Belgian  reform 
proposals,  dealt  with  above,  is  the  question  of  the  native  army 
in  the  Congo.  The  main  duties  of  the  regular  Congo  soldiery, 
and  of  the  irregular  'sentries'  armed  by  the  concessionnaires, 
have  coincided  hitherto  with  the  principal  object  of  the  Belgian 
holders  of  the  country.  These  troops  have  been  the  agents 
through  which  the  plunder  of  the  Congo's  riches  has  been  carried 
out;  the  'tax-gatherers.'  One  need  not  enlarge  upon  so  well- 
known  a  fact,  beyond  recalling  that  the  ascertained  character  of 
the  '  Force  Publique  '  induced  the  Italian  Government,  thanks  to 
the  courageous  campaign  of  Captain  Santini ,  Catholic  Deputy  for 
Rome ,  to  withhold  its  sanction  from  Italian  officers  serving  on  the 
Congo.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  a  project  for  '  reform,' 
the  substitution  of  administration  for  pillage,  would  have  carried 
with  it  provisions  for  the  immediate  reduction  of  a  force  dispro- 
portionately large  for  the  requirements  of  any  normal  rule.  The 
Belgian  Government's  reform  scheme  provides  not  for  a  decrease, 
but  for  an  increase,  in  the  native  army,  from  14,500  native  ranks 
to  between  16,000  and  17,000  native  ranks,  under  the  pretence  of 
'  protecting  the  European  trader.'  If  the  hypothetical  European 
trader  on  the  Congo  requires  protection ,  it  will  be  rather  from  the 
'  bandits  and  assassins  '  (to  quote  the  words  of  one  of  the  few 
distinguished  Belgian  officers  who  have  commanded  the  *  Force 
Publique  ' — Major  Lemaire)  composing  a  native  army  which 
has  carried  devastation  into  the  four  corners  of  the  Congo,  than 
from  the  unarmed  and  broken  population  of  the  villages  or  river 
banks  where  he  may  set  up  his  store.  A  comparison  of  the 
military  forces  maintained  by  Britain,  Germany,  France,  and 
Belgium  in  the  Black  Belt  of  Africa  is  instructive. 


BRITAIN 

Dependency 

Area  in  sq.  miles 

Population 

Military  Native 
Hanks 

Nyassaland 

43,608 

997,217 

48619 

Uganda 

223,500 

2,764,086 

950 

British  East  Africa 

175,588 

4,000,000 

1,150 

Northern  Nigeria 

255,700 

9,161,700 

3,141 

S.  Nigeria  . 

77,260 

6,500,000 

1,768 

i  Gold  Coast 

119,260 

1,486,433 

1,417 

<  Sierra  Leone 

30,000 

1,027,000 

449 

Gambia 

3,619 

90,354 

128 

19  The  Nyassaland  force  does  duty  for  N.E.  Rhodesia,  where  no  native  soldiers 
are  maintained. 
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GERMANY 

Dependency 

Area  in  sq.  miles 

Population 

Military  Native 
Ranks 

Cameroons 
German  East  Africa  . 

191,130 
383,079 

1  to  3  millions 
10  millions 

1,300 

2,528 

FRANCE 

French  West  Africa  . 
French  Equatorial  Africa    . 

1,585,810 
669,280 

8,867,000 
5,000,000 

8,616 
3,80020 

BELGIUM 

Congo         .         .         . 

900,000 

15,000,000 

Between 
16,000  and 
17,000 

TOTALS 

- 

Total  Area  in 
sq.  miles 

Total  Population 

Total  Native 
Hanks 

Britain        .... 
Germany    . 
France        .... 
Belgium     .... 

928,535 
574,209 
2,255,090 
900,000 

26,026,790 
12,000,00021 
13,867,000 
15,000,000 

9,489 

3,828 
12,416 
16,500 

These  figures  possess  an  eloquence  in  themselves  which  hardly 
requires  accentuation.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  advisable  to  point 
out  that  whereas  the  native  population  of  the  Congo  is  pagan,  and 
on  that  account  incapable  of  combined  inter-tribal  offensive  action, 
while  there  is  hardly  a  tribe  left  in  the  Congo  to-day  (apart  from 
the  Azande  and  their  offshoots  in  the  Welle)  in  the  least  able  to 
oppose  an  organised  resistance  to  attack,  and  while  the  popula- 
tion as  a  whole  is  broken  and  crushed,  the  British  dependencies 
above  enumerated  contain  some  seven  or  eight  million 
Mohammedans  and  powerful  organised  Native  States;  the 
French  dependencies  contain  at  least  an  equal  number  of 
Mohammedans  —  the  fighting  '  tawny '  races  who  carried 
the  success  of  their  arms  throughout  the  Niger  bend  to 
the  confines  of  the  forest  belt ;  the  German  dependencies, 
especially  the  Northern  Cameroons,  also  comprise  Mohammedan 
tribes,  the  Fulani  of  Adamawa  notably,  having  proved  them- 
selves, on  occasion,  formidable  foes.  For  an  area  equal  to  the 
Congo  containing  a  population  nearly  twice  as  large,  Britain 

20  4703  '  gardes  regionaux '  for  the  two.     These  I  take  to  be  equivalent  to  our 
and  the  German  civil  police,  and,  therefore,  do  not  include. 

21  Beckoning  two  millions  for  the  Cameroons. 
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finds  under  10,000  soldiers  sufficient,  and  she  is,  moreover,  re- 
ducing them  in  the  immediate  future  :  Belgium  requires  16,500. 
For  an  area  not  far  short  of  three  times  the  size  of  the  Congo,  and 
a  population  probably  larger  than  the  Congo,22  France  is  satisfied 
with  12,416  soldiers  :  Belgium  requires  16,500.  For  an  area  more 
than  half  the  size  of  the  Congo  and  a  population  almost  as  large, 
Germany  needs  less  than  4000  soldiers  :  Belgium  requires  16,500. 
Why? 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  according  to  the  official  figures  for 
the  1910  Budget  (and  the  figures  work  out  at  the  same  ratio  in 
the  1909  Budget)  Belgium  pays  her  regular  native  soldiers  at 
the  rate  of  31.  3s.  per  annum,  partly  in  cash  and  partly  in  mer- 
chandise !  The  average  British  figure  is  15J.  per  annum.  The 
German  average  is  considerably  more ;  the  French  average,  as  far 
as  I  can  ascertain,  2Z.  to  3/.  less. 

When  Belgium  annexed  the  Congo  Free  State  she  took  over 
25,534  Albini  rifles  with  bayonets,  614  Mauser  rifles,  4,000,000 
rounds  of  Albini  ball  cartridge,  1,000,000  blank  cartridges, 
1,600,000  caps  for  Mauser  ball  cartridges,  100,000  Browning  ball 
cartridges,  and  185  guns  of  various  patterns,  including  42  75-milli- 
metre Krupps,  13  Nordenfeldts  (57-millimetre),  and  62  Norden- 
feldts  (47-millimetre). 

The  Belgian  Government  provides  in  the  Budget  for  1910  for 
an  increased  expenditure  of  80,OOOL  upon  armaments. 

These  particulars  must  surely  give  food  for  thought  to  the 
most  unreflective. 

On  two  other  points  of  importance  does  the  Belgian  reform 
scheme  fall  short  of  what  is  claimed  of  Belgium  if  she  is  to  dis- 
charge the  threefold  requisites  of  Treaty  obligations,  international 
comity,  and  the  unwritten  laws  of  nations.  Her  Government's 
reform  scheme ,  which ,  together  with  the  Budget  for  1910 ,  has  now 
been  voted  by  the  Chamber,  excludes  freedom  of  trade  between  the 
natives  of  the  Congo  and  the  outer  world  until  (as  before  men- 
tioned) the  1st  of  July  of  this  year  in  one  half  the  Congo  ;  July  of 
next  year  in  one-third  of  the  other  half ;  July  1912  in  another  third 
of  the  other  half,  while  in  the  last  third — comprising  the  areas 
known  as  concessionnaire  areas — no  time  limit  whatever  is 
assigned.  Two  of  the  five  concessions  affected  by  the  last  provi- 
sion, or  lack  of  provision,  have  been  '  run  '  by  the  officials  of  the 
Administration  for  the  past  three  years — the  A.B.I.E.  and  the 
Anversoise.  The  atrocities  perpetrated  in  these  concessions  have 

22  The  population  of  the  Congo,  originally  over-estimated  by  Stanley,  is 
variously  stated  by  Belgian  Ministers  (not  by  Congo  officials  :  there  has  been  no 
census),  presumably  to  dazzle  the  Belgian  electorate,  at  from  twenty  to  thirty 
millions.  These  figures  are  fantastic.  The  Congo  does  not  now  contain  more  than 
fifteen  millions  at  an  outside  estimate.  Consular  advices  put  it  down  at  twelve. 
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admittedly  almost  equalled  those  of  the  old  '  Crown  domain.'23 
In  April  of  last  year  M.  Vandervelde  was  assured  by  the 
Belgian  Colonial  Minister,  in  reply  to  a  question  in  the 
Chamber,  that  the  so-called  rubber  '  tax  '  would  be  abandoned 
in  these  concessions  as  from  July  (1909),  in  order  to  give 
the  population  a  '  close  time '  :  the  steamers  from  the 
Congo  have  brought  more  rubber  to  Antwerp  from  these 
areas  in  the  last  half  of  1909  than  they  did  in  the  first  half  !  That 
is  by  the  way.  The  latest  direct  intelligence  from  the  Concessions 
(Bussira  Concession)  comes  from  Dr.  Dorpinghaus,  a  German  of 
distinguished  connexions,  and  brings  us  down  to  June  of  last  year. 
In  his  published  report  to  the  German  Government,  Dr.  Dorping- 
haus discloses  a  state  of  affairs  of  the  most  shocking  character, 
showing  that  fhe  worse  forms  of  atrocities  would  appear  to  be  still 
rampant  in  remote  parts,  and  that  the  Bussira  Concessionnaire 
Company,  like  the  Kasai  Company,  habitually  violates  every  law 
human  and  divine.  This  also  is  by  the  way. 

The  attitude  of  the  Belgian  Government  in  respect  of  trade 
rights  is  quite  untenable.  As  the  Newcastle  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce points  out  in  a  Memorandum  to  the  Foreign  Office 
despatched  last  November — 

Neither  the  Congo  Government  nor  the  Belgian  Government  have  any 
option  at  all  in  the  matter  of  freedom  of  trade  in  the  Congo.  The  Act  of 
Berlin  is  specific.  It  leaves  no  discretion  to  the  European  rulers  of  the  Congo 
on  this  point.  The  Chamber's  contention  is  that  it  is  the  duty  of  his 
Majesty's  Government  to  insist  upon  British  Treaty  rights  being  observed 
forthwith  all  over  the  Congo. 

If  the  Act  of  Berlin  is  specific  the  British  Treaty  of  1884  with  the 
predecessors  of  the  Belgian  Government  is  equally  so,  and  it  con- 
tains a  '  specific  '  provision  for  the  continuity  of  obligations  in 
the  event  of  the  Congo  changing  hands.  The  demand  of  the 
Newcastle  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  probably  be  supported  at 
the  conference  of  the  Associated  Chambers  in  March.  The 
German  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  the  German  Colonial  Society 
have  made  similar  representations  to  the  Imperial  Chancellor. 
Since  Belgium  annexed  the  Congo,  the  German  Government  has 
had  three  cases,  the  British  Government  one  case,  and  the  Portu- 
guese Government  one  case  brought  before  them  of  unlawful 
interference  with  freedom  of  trade  on  the  Congo,  of  which  their 
respective  subjects  have  been  the  victims  at  the  hands  of  the 
Belgian  authorities.  It  is  obvious  that  a  situation  of  this  kind 

23  Nevertheless,  the  President  of  the  A.B.I.R.  was  appointed  last  year  by  the 
Belgian  Government  to  preside  over  the  committee  selected  to  report  upon  the 
Congo  Budget  for  1909  ! '  He  retains  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  and  acts,  upon  occasion, 
as  its  Vice- President !  Probably  the  most  comprehensive  indictment  of  the 
A.B.I.R.  is  that  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Belgian  Commission  of  Inquiry 
(1905). 
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is  liable  to  give  rise  at  any  moment  to  violent  remedies  on  the 
spot,  and  that,  if  persisted  in,  it  wijl  involve  Belgium  in  a  quarrel 
with  any  one  of  the  great  signatory  Powers  which,  at  a  given 
moment,  chooses  to  look  upon  its  subjects'  rights  as  of  greater 
moment  than  Belgian  susceptibilities  or  tactical  moves  on  the 
diplomatic  chess-board.  It  is  equally  patent  that  so  long  as  the 
native  of  the  Congo  is  debarred  from  the  vulgar  human  right  of 
buying  and  selling,  he  is  a  slave. 

If  the  attitude  of  the  Belgian  Government  is  incompatible  with 
its  professions  in  this  regard,  what  can  one  say  of  its  persistent 
refusal  to  recognise  the  validity  of  native  tribal  and  communal 
tenure  in  land?    This  was  set  aside  in  comprehensive  and  whole- 
sale fashion  by  the  Leopoldian  decrees  of  1891-2  claiming  all  the 
products  of  the  soil  as  the  property  of  the  '  State  '—the  State  being 
the  Sovereign.     By  a  long  series  of  arretes  and  regulations  the 
truly  wonderful  theory  was  evolved  that  all  land  outside  the  native 
villages  and  food  plantations  was  '  unoccupied,'  and  that  native 
rights  could  not  be  recognised  as  valid  unless  the  native  produced 
a  certificate  of  ownership  showing  that  he  had  been  in  continuous 
occupation  for  twenty  years !       This  of  the  raw  savage  of  the 
tropical  African  Forest !    The  interpretation  thus  given  to  '  vacant 
land '  has  been  clung  to  by  the  Belgian  Government  with  an 
obstinacy  wholly  unintelligible  save  on  one  hypothesis.    It  is,  of 
course,  contrary  to  the  treaties  negotiated  by  Stanley  with  the 
Native  Chiefs,  which  were  the  instruments  that  secured  recogni- 
tion of  King  Leopold's  sovereign  rights  over  the  Congo.     It  is 
contrary,  too,  to  a  mass  of  information  relative  to  native  land 
tenure  accumulated  for  many  years  from  various  sources,  much 
of  it  Belgian  and  all  of  it  accessible  to  the  Belgian  Government. 
These  data  were  recently  summarised  and  presented  to  H.M. 
Government  by  the  writer  in  a  Memorandum,  and  several  chapters 
of  a  recent  volume24  on  the  Congo  question  are  devoted  to  the  same 
subject.    It  is  hard  to  understand  what  the  Belgian  Government 
hopes  to  gain  in  maintaining,  despite  proven  facts  and  historical 
records  to  the  contrary,  that  the  native  tribes  and  communities 
of  the  Congo  differ  from  those  of  every  other  known  region  of 
tropical  Africa.     Except  in  part  of  the  Katanga,  the  question  of 
land  per  se,  as  between  the  European  and  the  native,  will  never 
arise  until  and  unless  the  African  tropics  become  not  only  habit- 
able, but  colonisable,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  by  the 
White  race.    Eecognition  of  native  rights  in  land  is  the  basis  of 
all  constructive  European  administration  in  tropical  Africa.    It  is 
the  A  B  C  of  tropical  African  Government,  just  as  it  is  the  keystone 
to  the  arch  of  native  law  and  custom,  the  foundation  of  all  native 
economy  and  sociology.    A  course  of  study  of  British  West  African 

24  Great  Britain  and  the  Congo.    By  E.  D.  Morel.    (Smith,  Elder  and  Co.) 
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Colonial  reports  would  be  beneficial  to  M.  Renkin  and  his  col- 
leagues. But  if  you  speak  to  the  average  Belgian  about  native 
law  and  custom,  he  looks  upon  you  as  a  lunatic.  And  when  one 
reads  in  the  Report  elaborated  by  the  Budget  Committee  of  the 
Belgian  Chamber  upon  the  Congo  Budget  for  1910  a  comparison 
between  the  land  legislation  of  the  Congo  and  that  of  tropical 
African  dependencies  under  other  Governments — highly  detri- 
mental to  the  latter — it  is  really  difficult  to  see  how  ignorance  so 
pompously  expressed  and  so  invincible  can  be  overcome. 

Of  course  the  rights  of  the  natives  in  their  land  are,  in  practice, 
secured  to  them  the  moment  the  monopoly  over  the  products  of 
the  soil  is  really  removed,  and  they  can  dispose  freely  of  those 
products,  but  not  before;  and  the  sinister  aspect  of  the  Belgian 
1  vacant  land  '  argument  lies  precisely  here — that  the  monopoly  is 
not  removed,  that  the  natives  are  not  free  to  trade,  and  will  not 
be  until  the  Congo  is  thrown  open  to  legitimate  commerce,  and 
the  greatest  monopoly  in  land,  produce  and  human  life  which  the 
world  has  probably  ever  known  is  a  thing  of  the  past — not  on 
paper,  but  actually  so. 

I  conclude  by  quoting  the  last  sentence  in  the  Prime  Minister's 
speech  already  referred  to  :  'It  (the  Congo  agitation)  .  .  .  regards 
a  territory  towards  which  by  treaty  we  have  undertaken  solemn 
obligations.' 

This  cardinal  fact  has  been  brought  out  in  every  Government 
despatch  since  1903 ;  in  every  speech  made  by  members  of  the 
Liberal  and  Unionist  Governments  referring  to  the  subject ;  in 
every  one  of  the  fourteen  British  Parliamentary  debates  to  which 
the  Congo  question  has  given  rise  in  the  last  six  years  ;  upon  every 
public  platform,  at  great  mass  meetings  all  over  the  country.  It 
was  emphasised  yet  again  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  at  Sheffield  last 
October,  when  he  drew  the  clear  and  necessary  distinction  between 
the  Congo  and  such  matters  as  the  internal  affairs  of  Russia  or 
Senor  Ferrer's  execution  as  they  respectively  affect  this  country 
—its  honour,  its  obligations,  its  responsibilities. 

This  nation  is  pledged  to  the  hilt  to  secure  for  the  Congo  races 
just  government.  Just  government  is  not  securable  by  fine 
phrases,  but  by  specific  measures.  Just  government  for  the  Congo 
is  impossible  unless  the  people  responsible  for  its  administration 
is  prepared  to  staunch  the  wounds  which  have  been  inflicted  and 
begin  the  indispensable  work  of  reconstruction.  And  that  is  out 
of  the  question  without  national  sacrifices,  without  a  grant-in-aid 
or  loan  for  administrative  purposes ;  without  the  adoption  of  a 
policy  based  upon  the  open  door  for  the  development  of  com- 
mercial relations,  the  abrogation  of  slave  labour,  i.e.,  the  so-called 
'labour-tax  '  for  revenue  purposes,  a  substantial  decrease  in  the 
parasitical  horde  of  soldiery,  and  recognition  of  native  rights  in 
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land.25  No  one  expects  that  the  Belgian  Government,  or  any 
Government,  can  or  could  cure  the  effects  of  the  evils  which 
have  racked  and  torn  the  Congo  for  so  long,  in  a  year,  or  even  in  a 
decade.  But — as  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  puts  it — '  we  should 
not  be  worthy  to  be  the  sons  of  our  fathers  '  if  we  did  not  go  forward 
on  the  plain  path  of  national  duty,  and  insist  that  before  the  year 
is  out  the  cause  oj  those  evils,  the  Leopoldian  System  and  all 
that  pertains  to  it,  shall  be  swept  away  and  replaced  by  normal 
rule. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  whole  future  of  the  African 
tropics  and  the  relation  of  their  peoples  with  the  outer  world  is 
at  stake  in  the  issue  which  the  criminality  of  a  few  men,  the 
complicity  or  the  ignorance  of  a  larger  number,  and  the  cowardice 
of  diplomacy  have  combined  to  thrust  upon  the  world. 

E.  D.  MOEEL. 

25  The  conception  prevailing  in  Belgian  official  circles  appears  to  be  that 
the  Congo  is,  in  a  literal  sense,  the  possession  of  Belgium,  an  extension  in  Africa 
of  the  Belgian  State;  instead  of  an  African  protectorate,  of  which  Belgium, 
subject  to  international  recognition,  is  the  trustee.  If  this  conception  is  removed 
and  legislation  is  evolved  defining  the  word  *  State,'  on  the  Congo,  to  mean 
the  native  tribes  and  communities  under  the  aegis  of  Belgium  as  the  paramount 
power,  protected  by  her  in  their  rights  and  customary  law,  the  land  question 
settles  itself.  The  native  tribes  and  communities  of  the  Congo  have  been  treated 
hitherto  as  though  they  were  tenants  upon  the  property  of  a  'State*  in  which 
they  form  no  part ! 
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THE  NEW  POWER  IN  IRELAND 

DUEING  the  last  seven  years  there  has  been  going  on,  to  the  incon- 
venience of  all  political  parties,  and  almost  unknown  to  the 
general  public,  a  transformation  of  unique  interest  in  the  relations 
between  the  races  which  divide  Ireland,  and  in  their  mutual 
attitude  towards  the  Empire.  For  the  first  time  in  a  history  of 
many  centuries  of  spoliation  and  oppression  on  the  one  side  and 
unconquerable  resistance  on  the  other,  a  means  has  been  found  of 
making  the  substantial  interests  of  the  warring  races  and  creeds 
identical,  and  at  the  same  time  of  making  their  fusion  an  event  of 
no  less  happy  augury  for  the  neighbouring  island,  whose  interest, 
or  at  least  state-craft,  once  lay  in  preventing  it. 

The  only  other  two  attempts  at  national  reconciliation  which 
have  any  resemblance  to  the  present  were  foredoomed  to  failure. 
The  nominal  union  of  Irishmen  symbolised  by  Grattan's  Parlia- 
ment and  by  the  noble  pageantry  of  the  Volunteer  movement  of 
1782  was  rather  rhetorical  than  real.  It  left  three-fourths  of  the 
population  out  in  the  cold  of  civil,  religious,  and  economic  slavery, 
and  promised  the  Catholic  Gaels  little  present  advantage  beyond 
garlands  of  flowers  around  their  chains,  while  the  blandishments 
of  the  Irish  nobles  and  gentry  for  their  serfs  were  heard  of  with 
scarcely  less  uneasiness  in  England  than  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence by  the  American  Colonies. 

The  only  approach  to  a  genuine  outburst  of  friendliness  to 
England  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  masses,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
that  evoked  by  the  genius  of  Gladstone  and  Parnell  during  the 
strangely  underrated  alliance  of  1885-90 — that  period  of  general 
forgiveness  of  bitter  personal  as  well  as  historic  wrongs  which  the 
thoughtless  or  the  ignorant  of  both  nations  think  they  have  suffi- 
ciently dismissed  to  the  derision  of  history  with  the  nickname  of 
'  The  Union  of  Hearts.'  But  here  again  there  was  a  fatal  flaw. 
The  Loyal  Protestant  Minority  were  not  only  missing  from  the 
pact ;  they  were  against  it  almost  to  a  man  and  to  the  verge  of 
frenzy.  To  the  average  occupant  of  a  London  'bus,  who  is  said 
to  govern  England,  and  who  was  innocent  of  the  slightest 
suspicion  that  ' the  Irish  Esau  '  had  rather  more  to  forgive 
than  be  forgiven,  the  new-born  friendliness  of  Irish  peasants 
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only  a  few  years  before  seething  with  rebellion  and  locked  in 
deadly  conflict  with  the  Liberal  Party  themselves,  weighed  but 
little  against  the  fact  that  the  Loyal  Protestant  Minority— his 
own  kith  and  kin,  his  own  '  Irish  garrison  '—were  kindled  into  a 
state  of  open  and  flaming  disaffection  by  the  Home  Eule  Bill  of 
1886,  and,  making  all  allowance  for  tall  talk,  were  quite  plainly 
quivering  with  the  terror  of  being  stripped  of  their  property  and 
subjected  to  Eoman  Catholic  ascendancy  of  a  character  which 
reminiscences  of  their  own  exercise  of  power  enabled'them  vividly 
to  picture.1 

It  would  be,  perhaps,  too  much  to  say  that  if  the  genial 
Colonel  Saunderson  and  the  delightfully  honest-hearted  Mr. 
William  Johnston,  of  Ballykilbeg,  with  a  couple  of  their  graver  co- 
religionists, had  been  bidden  to  a  round-table  conference  with 
their  fellow-countrymen  from  the  opposite  camp  such  as 
assembled  in  the  Dublin  Mansion  House  seventeen  years  later,  in 
place  of  being  mocked  for  their  fears  and  quizzed  over  their 
rebellious  threatenings,  they  might  have  hit  upon  some  scheme 
of  national  reconciliation  such  as  English  genius,  in  its  most 
inspired  hour,  could  never  as  happily  adjust  to  Irish  susceptibili- 
ties. The  time  was  not  yet  for  the  success,  or  even  for  the 
attempt.  Neither  side  had  yet  begun  to  feel  the  lassitude  of  the 
fratricidal  battle.  In  the  savage  but  horridly  expressive  phrase 
afterwards  used  in  another  fratricidal  fury  :  '  The  knives  were 
out !  '  Gladstone,  it  is  true,  endeavoured  to  satiate  the  landed 
men,  who  formed  the  blood  and  bone  of  the  Loyal  Minority,  by 

1  That  the  civil  war  for  which  active  preparations  were  going  on  in  Ulster 
was  largely  of  English  party  manufacture,  like  most  of  the  evil  chances  of  Irish 
history  since  the  Union,  one  characteristic  anecdote  will  sufficiently  indicate.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  Tory  Party  went  to  the  General  Election  of  1885  with  the 
broadest  hints  of  Hungarian  Home  Rule  for  their  Irish  allies,  and  after  a  romantic 
assignation  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  a  vacant  London  mansion  with  the 
Irish  Leader.  Shortly  after  the  disappointing  results  were  announced,  one  of  the 
most  potent  of  the  Tory  leaders — a  man,  notwithstanding  anything  here  set  down, 
of  keen  knowledge  of  Ireland  and  unquestionable  sympathy  with  her  aspirations — 
met  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  at  a  friend's  London  dinner-table  and  discussed  the  situa- 
tion '  between  the  cheese  and  the  pear.'  *  Well,  McCarthy,'  was  his  observation,  'I 
did  my  best  for  you  as  long  as  there  was  any  chance  of  pulling  our  unfortunate 
party  through.  We've  broken  down,  and  now  I  shall  have  to  do  my  best  against 
you.'  And,  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  he  was  over  haranguing  a  mass  meeting  of 
hot-brained  Orangemen  in  Belfast  and  announcing  that  '  Ulster  would  fight  and 
Ulster  would  be  right.'  Even  the  staid  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  who  had  not  the 
excuse  of  young  blood,  but  who,  no  doubt,  could  plead  all  the  English  party 
politician's  ignorance  into  what  a  powder  magazine  he  was  bringing  his  own  not 
very  inflammable  eloquence,  made  a  tour  of  the  enraged  districts  of  Ulster  with 
a  series  of  speeches  which  all  unconsciously  did  more  to  provoke  immediate  riot 
and  rebellion  than  could  be  beaten  out  of  all  the  drums  of  all  the  lodges  that  find 
celestial  music  in  '  The  Battle  of  the  Boyne.'  Nor  was  the  other  English  party, 
or  our  own  party,  free  from  similar  indiscretions  in  the  opposite  direction.  No 
candid  man  will  now  dispute  that,  however  extravagant  were  the  threats  of 
armed  resistance  to  Home  Rule  upon  any  large  scale,  the  alarm  and  spirit  of  revolt 
no  which  the  party  politicians  worked  were  altogether  genuine  and  formidable. 
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offering  to  compel  the  Irish  tenants  to  pay  them  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  sum  for  which  the  Land  Conference  settlement, 
crippled  though  it  was,  has  since  secured  them  the  ownership  of 
their  holdings.  But,  even  if  the  Gladstone  Purchase  Bill  were 
anything  more  substantial  than  a  skeleton  put  together  at  a  few 
weeks'  notice  as  an  appendix  to  a  Home  Kule  Bill  already  past 
praying  for,  a  proposal  for  the  total  abolition  of  landlordism,  no 
matter  on  what  sumptuous  terms,  would  have  sounded  to  the  Irish 
landlords  of  that  day,  who  felt  the  heady  wine  of  privilege  still 
proudly  coursing  in  their  blood,  as  little  less  scandalous  than  the 
abolition  of  the  Throne.  At  the  same  time,  the  purchase  pro- 
posals, which  were  scoffed  at  by  the  landlords  as  the  price  of 
expatriation  as  well  as  expropriation ,  finally  sealed  the  fate  of  the 
Gladstone-cum-Parnell  coalition  with  the  quiet  British  elector, 
since  the  party  politician  did  not  scruple  to  hold  up  before  his  eyes 
a  vision  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  British  sovereigns  hurtling 
through  the  air,  in  addition  to  all  the  rest  of  the  venerable  institu- 
tions to  be  torn  into  fragments  by  the  constitutional  earthquake 
shock  which  he  was  called  upon  to  set  going.  Agreement  between 
Irishmen  themselves  was  at  the  moment  as  impracticable  as  a 
combination  between  fire  and  water.  The  bewildered  British 
elector  at  the  General  Election  of  1886  without  hesitation  rejected 
the  proffered  friendship  of  the  Irish  majority,  in  tenderness  for  a 
minority,  who  claimed  to  be  of  his  own  blood,  and  whose  faults 
and  misfortunes  were  at  all  events  largely  of  England's  own 
making. 

Five  years  followed  of  exultant  repression  on  the  winning  side 
and  stubborn  resistance  from  the  vanquished.  The  bitter  recol- 
lections of  the  Mitchelstown  massacre,  and  of  the  barbarous 
evictions  by  which  the  Plan  of  Campaign  was  avenged,  might  well 
have  undone  all  the  amazing  progress  made  towards  a  better 
understanding  between  the  two  peoples  and  written  the  old 
passionate  decree  :  Nullus  amor  populis  nee  fcedera  sunto !  anew 
on  the  hearts  of  the  young  generations.  Happily,  throughout 
those  years  of  common  stress  and  travail  between  the  English  and 
Irish  haters  of  coercion,  the  cheerfulness  with  which  one  historic 
British  party  sacrificed  its  unity  and  devoted  whatever  strength 
remained  in  its  shattered  ranks  to  the  service  of  the  beaten  cause 
— the  quiet  fortitude  with  which  Privy  Councillors  like  Mr.  Shaw- 
Lefevre,  high-strung  idealists  like  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt,  austere 
worshippers  of  law  and  order  like  Mr.  John  Morley  himself — even 
Englishwomen  of  station  and  refinement  like  Lady  Sandhurst, 
Lady  Eobinson,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Byles,  and  Miss  Amy  Mander— 
braved  scenes  of  police  violence,  imprisonment,  and  social 
penalties  more  hurtful  still,  in  order  to  share  the  perils  and  cheer 
the  hearts  of  their  Irish  brethren — above  all,  the  undaunted  con- 
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fidence  with  which  the  Liberal  leader  lifted  up  his  voice  as  a 
trumpet  over  the  conflict  in  its  darkest  moments,  did  wonders  to 
take  the  sting  out  of  the  resentment  caused  in  Ireland  by  the 
rejection  of  the  proffered  hand  of  peace.  Better  still,  the  mass  of 
honest  British  folk  who  are  not  politicians,  and  who  dispense  a 
certain  rough  justice  of  their  own  as  between  the  politicians,  were 
a  good  deal  fascinated  by  the  geniality  and  courage  of  Ireland's 
attitude  and  made  angry  by  her  sufferings,  and,  in  one  British 
constituency  after  another,  expressed  their  reprehension  of  the 
governmental  excesses  into  which  the  Mr.  Balfour  of  his  appren- 
tice days  allowed  himself  to  be  betrayed  by  a  faction  whose  true 
moral  value  he  was  afterwards  to  discover.  Kemembering  how 
largely  the  British  verdict  of  1886  was  reversed  in  1892,  even  after 
Ireland  had  been  sunk  for  two  years  in  degrading  internal  discord 
and  in  a  great  degree  alienated  from  her  British  allies,  it  is  not 
easy  to  set  bounds  to  the  possibilities  of  a  permanent  peace 
between  the  two  islands  which  were  extinguished  by  the  Tragedy 
of  Errors  known  to  history  as  '  The  Parnell  Split.' 

But  that  fatality  was  decisive.     The  effort  to  retrieve  the 
situation  dragged  along  for  a  few  years  through  a  painfully  feeble 
Parliament  amidst  the  recriminations  of  Irish  factions,  all  of 
which  were,  perhaps,  rather  the  victims  of  Ireland's  unlucky 
destiny  than  of  any  wrong-doing  of  their  own2 ;  but  it  was  with  a 
soul-killing  unreality  under  which  even  Gladstone's  heroic  deter- 
mination languished  to  death.     The  key  to  the  understanding  of 
all  later  Irish  events  is  the  fact  that  the  particular  method  of 
settling  the  Irish  difficulty  by  Parliamentary  escalade,  which  Mr. 
Gladstone's  sublime  heedlessness  of  obstacles  in  a  just  cause,  and 
Parnell 's  genius  for  governing  his  own  countrymen  alone  could 
have  made  realisable,  was  at  an  end  on  the  day  when  the  two  men 
separated  for  their  mutual  overthrow.     Other  methods  had  to  be 
found,  fresh  forces  to  be  called  into  action,  if  the  process  of 
national  appeasement  was  to  go  forward.     The  death  of  Parnell 
left  the  Irish  leadership,  so  to  say,  in  commission  between  half-a- 
dozen  men,  all  of  them  of  high  character  and  of  striking  ability 
in  varied  spheres,  but  none  of  them  with  any  marked  capacity  for 
pre-eminence  all  round,  such  as  could  still  the  passions  let  loose  by 
the  Parnell  tragedy  or  silence  the  rivalries  which  are  inseparable 
from  any  political  party  of  the  finest  fibre  after  the  jars  and  dis- 
appointments of  twenty  years  of  unrewarded  warfare.     No  new 
Parnell,  and  indeed  no  new  Gladstone,   was  to  be   looked  for. 
Success  had  to  be  won  not  in  the  Parliamentary  Lobbies,  but  in 
Ireland;  not  among  partisans,  but  among  old  Irish  antagonists; 

2  '  My  heart  bleeds  for  the  poor  fellows ! '  was  Gladstone's  remark  after  part- 
ing with  a  deputation  of  the  Irish  Party  which  waited  upon  him  in  the  interests 
of  peace  during  the  agonising  days  of  '  Committee  Iloom  15.' 
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not  by  the  calculations  dear  to  the  party  whips,  but  by  the  harder 
task  of  influencing  the  interests,  if  not  all  at  once  the  sympathies, 
of  an  Irish  minority,  whose  means  of  livelihood,  as  well  as  the 
prejudices  to  which  they  were  born,  were  at  stake.  And  the  work 
had  to  be  undertaken  with  such  a  disregard  of  merely  political 
party  risks,  or  rather  with  a  sufficiently  robust  confidence  in  the 
innate  strength  of  one's  own  political  tenets  to  induce  one  set  of 
men  to  embrace  the  policy  of  conciliation  with  the  intent  of 
'  killing  Home  Kule  by  kindness,'  and  another  set  of  men  with 
the  still  more  confident  programme  of  *  killing  the  objections 
to  Home  Rule  with  kindness.'  There  is,  in  a  sentence,  the 
difference  between  the  new  school  of  workers  for  Ireland  and  the 
old. 

The  new  method  was  discovered  in  1902  by  what  will  seem  at 
first  sight  one  of  the  oddest  accidents  of  history  ;  but  it  became  the 
means  of  re-establishing  the  foundations  of  Irish  society  upon  a 
basis  so  unlike  the  old  that,  since  Queen  Elizabeth  turned  the 
country  into  shireland  and  King  James  undertook  his  plantation 
of  Ulster,  there  is  no  precedent  to  be  found  for  the  transformation. 
The  vast  material  interests  and  the  anxious  social  and  religious 
apprehensions  which  gave  the  repugnance  of  the  Protestant 
Minority  to  Home  Rule  its  strength  were  for  the  first  time  looked 
squarely  in  the  face.  The  strong  hand — now  cruelly  exercised  on 
one  side  and  now  on  the  other — gave  place  to  that  spirit  of  sensible 
compromise,  which  is  of  the  essence  of  England's  successes  in  the 
world,  but  which  never  before  entered  into  an  Irish  political  pro- 
gramme. The  new  legislation  was  to  be  framed,  not  by  English- 
men according  to  their  shifting  party  exigencies,  but  between  the 
Irish  majority  and  minority  themselves  tete-a-tete.  It  had  been 
the  bane  of  all  English  intervention  in  Irish  affairs  that  the 
patronage  of  one  British  party  involved,  as  by  a  law  of  nature, 
the  hostility  of  the  other.  For  the  first  time  both  parties  in  the 
State  were  brought  to  side  with  one  another  in  acclaiming  an 
Irish  compact  which  brought  honour  to  both  of  them,  without 
being  the  exclusive  glory  of  either. 

Not  alone  were  the  landlords  to  have  their  120,000,OOOJ.  worth 
of  precarious  property  transmuted  into  gold  sovereigns  :  they  were 
to  have  the  transaction  effected  by  the  good  will  of  their  own 
countrymen,  and  without  any  compulsion  on  either  side  from  the 
iron  hand  of  the  law.  Nor  was  this  all.  If  they  were  to  be 
expropriated  as  landlords,  it  was  in  order  to  be  raised  to  honour  as 
citizens.  One  of  the  essential  clauses  of  the  Land  Conference 
Report  declared  it  to  be  a  matter  of  high  national  polity  that  the 
expropriated  landlords  should  not  be  obliged  to  quit  the  country, 
but  should  be  induced  to  live  at  home  and  to  employ  their  energies 
and  invest  their  money  in  Irish  enterprises.  With  this  express 
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object  they  were  secured  in  all  the  amenities  of  their  own  mansion- 
houses  and  demesne  lands,  and  were  welcomed  in  unambiguous 
terms  to  a  place  of  honour  in  the  future  government  of  their  own 
country,  on  the  simple  condition  of  making  it  their  own.     All 
former  attempts  to  lay  dowrn  the  equitable  commercial  price  of  the 
land  of  Ireland  had  come  to  shipwreck  on  the  historic  difficulty 
that   the    landlord's    indebtedness,    on   the    one    side,    and   the 
iniquitous  confiscation  of  the  tenants'   improvements  by  their 
needy  lords  on  the  other,  had  closed  the  market  except  on  terms 
which  must  spell  either  beggary  for  the  vendors  or  insolvency  for 
the  purchasers.     This  stumbling-block  to  all  previous  legislation 
was  removed  by  the  provision  that  the  difference  between  the  price 
which  would  mean  ruin  to  the  one  and  the  price  which  would 
mean  ruin  to  the  other  should  be  supplied  in  the  shape  of  a  bonus 
by  the  State,  whose  own  wicked  state-craft  in  the  past  had  encou- 
raged the  landlord's  prodigality  and  abetted  the  impoverishment 
of  the  tenants.     Nor  did  the  poetic  justice  thus  enforced  impose 
upon  the  common  Exchequer  a  burden  at  all  disproportioned  to 
the  sacrifices  required  of  the  landowners  in  divesting  themselves 
of  territorial  privileges  and  dignities  as  dear  to  them  as  his  crown 
is  to  a  king ;  or  of  the  tenants  in  surrendering  those  theories  of 
*  prairie  value '  which  at  certain  stages  of  the  agrarian  struggle 
seemed  to  promise  them  the  almost  total  annihilation  of  the  land- 
lords' interest,  not  to  speak  of  the  risks  patriotically  undertaken 
by  the  ratepayers  of  Ireland,  who  did  not  flinch  from  charging 
themselves  with  the  initial  losses  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer  in 
financing  Land  Loans,  as  well  as  with  the  whole  responsibility 
for  the  repayment  of  the  purchase-money  by  the  tenants.     The 
12,000,000/.  eventually  contributed  by  the  Exchequer,  as  the  price 
of  ridding  the  Empire  of  the  whole  brood  of  turmoils  and  miseries 
bred  by  Irish  landlordism,  was  a  very  modest  quit-rent  indeed  for 
the  3, 000, 000 J.  it  had  heretofore  to  disgorge  every  year  that  came 
for  swollen  police  and  judicial  establishments  whose  real  effect 
was  to  subsidise  landlord  oppression  and  to  keep  the  wound  of 
Irish  disaffection  for  ever  bleeding. 

All  political  parties,  English  and  Irish,  who  were  willing  to 
found  their  hopes  upon  the  material  prosperity  of  Ireland  and  the 
happy  intercommunication  of  all  her  classes  and  religious  con- 
fessions, were  equally  prompted  by  every  motive  of  enlightened 
statesmanship  to  join  in  this  great  process  of  appeasement  without 
forswearing  any  principle  of  their  own. 

The  legislation  thus  amazingly  initiated — the  first  Act  of 
Parliament  of  Irish  inspiration  ever  enacted  for  Ireland  at  West- 
minster— was  crowned  with  a  no  less  astonishing  success  in 
action.  Within  five  years,  roundly  speaking,  more  than  half  of 
the  whole  area  of  the  country  passed  from  the  ownership  of  the 
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landlords  to  that  of  the  occupants ;  and  wherever  the  change  came, 
the  subsidence  of  agrarian  unrest  and  social  ill-will,  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  Irish  trade  and  wealth,  followed  as  universally  as  the 
daylight  follows  the  dark.  But  the  success,  vast  and  durable  as 
it  is,  was  robbed  of  half  its  virtue  in  respect  of  the  abolition  of 
landlordism,  and  of  almost  the  whole  of  it  in  the  wider  sphere  of 
propitiation  between  Irish  classes  and  between  the  people  of  the 
two  islands.  It  is  the  writer's  object  to  tell  the  singular  story 
of  how  the  policy  of  conciliation  was  prevented  from  yielding  a 
tenfold  fruition  of  the  hopes  of  its  authors.  Neither  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  chiefly  concerned  in  the  pact  of  1903 — neither  the 
tenants  nor  the  landlords — have,  broadly  speaking,  proved  false 
to  their  bond.  A  superabundance  of  estates  came  into  the  market. 
The  Irish  tenantry  hastened  to  possess  themselves  of  the  inestim- 
able blessings  of  occupying  ownership,  without  paying  much  heed 
to  the  vehement  assurances  of  powerful  advisers  that  the  Act 
of  1903  was  *  a  landlord  swindle  '  and  must  end  in  *  national 
bankruptcy.'  The  purchase-money  was  paid  with  a  punctu- 
ality that  put  the  traducers  of  Irish  honesty  to  shame.  It  was 
the  phenomenal  success  of  the  Act,  at  a  moment  when  Imperial 
credit  had  from  very  different  causes  fallen  low,  which  became  an 
actual  incitement  to  the  Exchequer  to  curtail  its  operations  and 
so  play  the  game  of  the  enemies  of  land  purchase.  More  strangely 
still,  although  the  circumstances  here  enumerated  have  led  a 
majority  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  to  condone  the  tactics  of 
overt  hostility  to  the  land  settlement  of  1903,  the  party  have  never 
rescinded  any  of  the  numerous  resolutions  by  which  they  pledged 
their  troth  to  the  policy  of  conciliation — if,  indeed,  the  most  of 
them  (including  their  leader)  have  to  this  moment  abandoned  their 
inmost  conviction  of  its  wisdom. 

Where,  then,  did  the  rift  come  in?  The  secret  of  the  miracle 
wrought  by  the  Land  Conference  was  that  the  party  spirit  had 
been  for  the  first  time  exorcised  in  the  dealings  of  both  the  great 
British  parties  with  Ireland,  and  of  both  Irish  political  parties 
among  themselves.  The  secret  of  why  its  success,  far-spreading 
and  enduring  though  it  is,  has  been  so  maimed  and  impeded  as 
to  protract  for  a  great  many  years  to  come  a  national  resurgence 
which  might  have  been  already  all  but  consummated  will  be  found 
in  the  fact  that,  by  a  train  of  circumstances,  which  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  writer's  forthcoming  book3  to  lay  bare,  party  interests 
were  enabled  to  reassert  their  disintegrating  sway  over  the  Nation- 
alist, Unionist,  and  Liberal  parties  alike,  after  an  interval  of 
disinterestedness  perhaps  too  austere  for  our  poor  political  imper- 
fectibility  long  to  maintain.  Of  the  Act  itself  the  only  consider- 
able defect  was  that  it  made  no  provision  for  the  tremendous 

3  An  Olive  Branch  in  Ireland  and  its  History. 
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collapse  of  the  Imperial  borrowing  powers  which  followed  the 
Boer  war.  Even  this,  however,  like  every  other  flaw  revealed  in 
the  administration  of  the  Act,  could  have  been  cured  in  the 
following  session  by  an  amending  Act  couched  in  the  same  spirit. 
But  the  sovereign  reason  why  the  Act  of  1903  was  not  presented 
as  a  better  Bill,  was  not  more  effectively  amended  in  Committee, 
was  not  administered  with  a  bolder  and  more  generous  hand,  and 
was  not  followed  by  that  full  reciprocity  of  sympathy  and  interest 
between  Irishmen  of  all  ranks  and  breeds  which  must  now  be  the 
work  of  patient  years  of  waiting,  had  its  origin  in  an  ever-to-be- 
lamented  mischance  for  which  nobody  and  nothing  except  a  stroke 
of  Ireland's  characteristic  ill-luck  is  to  be  blamed — namely,  that 
certain  Nationalist  leaders,  whose  services  and  influence  gave 
them  an  incontestable  right  to  be  numbered  among  the  four  repre- 
sentatives of  the  tenants  at  the  Land  Conference ,  happened  to  be 
omitted  from  Captain  Shawe-Taylor's  original  list  of  invitations, 
which  (and  it  is  not  the  least  of  the  singularities  of  the  revolution 
that  followed)  was  drawn  up  without  consultation  with  anybody, 
either  in  the  tenants'  or  the  landlords'  camp. 

If  the  intensity  of  the  differences  that  afterwards  manifested 
themselves  could  have  been  foreseen,  it  is  possible  that  the  edge  of 
these  gentlemen's  hostility  to  the  whole  policy  of  conciliation  might 
have  been  turned  by  more  assiduous  consultation  and  a  more  pains- 
taking inquiry  into  their  point  of  view  on  the  part  of  their 
colleagues,  whom  destiny  charged  with  the  torturing  responsibility 
of  representing  the  interests  of  400,000  Irish  tenants.  The  writer 
is  not  exempt  from  compunctions  of  his  own  as  to  what  might  have 
been,  if  the  danger  had  even  been  suspected  and  a  larger  patience 
shown  in  smoothing  away  every  possibility  of  misunderstanding. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  now  an  indubitable  fact  that  at  least  three 
men  of  great  and  deserved  weight  in  the  national  counsels  man- 
aged to  convince  themselves,  and  subsequently  to  convince  a  small 
but  active  section  of  the  Irish  party,  that  the  whole  Land  Con- 
ference policy  covered  some  insidious  conspiracy  against  the  power 
and,  indeed,  the  existence  of  that  party  in  the  interests  of  in- 
satiable landlords  and  of  Tory  conspirators  against  Home  Rule, 
and,  from  the  first  hour  the  Land  Conference  agreement  was  pub- 
lished, considered  it  their  duty  as  patriots  to  discredit  it  and  frus- 
trate its  operations.  The  Eigbys  and  Tadpoles  of  all  the  other 
parties  were  not  slow  to  copy  the  example.  King  Party  reigned 
again.  It  seems  almost  unimaginable  that  a  small  group  of 
politicians  should  have  been  able  for  seven  years  past  to  go  on 
cheating  this  benign  revolution  of  half  its  efficacy,  and  turning 
its  blessings  into  curses,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  English 
public,  and,  a  more  tragical  thing  still,  without  any  real  under- 
standing of  what  was  going  on  by  the  masses  of  the  Irish  people 
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themselves.  The  fact  is  nevertheless  so.  Those  who,  throughout 
that  trying  period  of  misunderstanding,  have  struggled  for  per- 
sisting in  the  happiest  experiment  ever  devised  for  sweetening  the 
relations  of  Ireland's  races  and  classes  with  one  another  and  with 
the  British  people,  had  not  only  to  contend  against  a  Press  boycott 
which  prevented  their  words  from  penetrating  to  three  out  of  the 
four  provinces  of  Ireland ,  but  against  a  determined  shrinking  from 
the  subject  on  the  part  of  both  British  parties  in  their  newspapers 
or  Parliamentary  debates,  and,  most  curious  phenomenon  of  all, 
against  the  bitter  antipathy  of  England's  own  officials  in  Ireland. 
It  was  the  writer's  singular  fate  to  be  a  great  deal  more  effectively 
opposed  by  the  powers  of  Dublin  Castle  while  striving  for  a 
peaceful  accord  between  all  the  old  elements  of  social  and  inter- 
insular  antagonism  than  throughout  all  the  years  when  his  life 
was  devoted  to  making  England's  task  in  Ireland  a  hateful  and 
impossible  one.  The  truth  lay,  indeed,  at  the  bottom  of  a  well, 
but  all  the  powers  of  earth  seemed  to  conspire  to  prevent  its  voice 
from  reaching  the  surface. 

That  events  of  such  profound  significance  should  have  escaped 
notice  in  England  and  be  not  much  better  understood  in  Ireland  is, 
however,  a  freak  of  human  destiny  for  which  neither  the  Irish 
nor  the  British  pe9ples  are  to  blame.  The  readiness  with  which 
the  All-for-Irelanders  deliberately  relinquished  all  the  usual  means 
of  trampling  their  way  to  an  immediate  victory  for  the  sake  of  the 
national  honour  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  new  methods  in  Irish  affairs 
which  may  be  well  worth  while  studying,  and  whose  tameness, 
however  little  satisfying  it  may  seem  to  the  fighting  politicians  of 
the  moment,  may  find  its  justification  by  and  by  in  a  more  in- 
spiring ideal  of  Irish  public  life. 

The  time  has  now  come  when  the  whole  matter  can  and  ought 
to  be  cleared  up.  The  period  of  fair  trial  accorded  in  1903  to  those 
who  ought  to  have  been  prepared  with  wise  alternative  counsels  of 
their  own  has  now  in  all  conscience  expired.  For  seven  years 
they  have  been  the  undisputed  masters  of  the  conscience  and 
political  resources  of  the  country — of  the  Parliamentary  party,  of 
the  United  Irish  League,  and  the  national  Press,  and,  it  may  be 
added,  of  the  titular  ruling  powers  of  Dublin  Castle— with  a  com- 
pleteness far  surpassing  the  power  of  Parnell  at  its  meridian 
height.  They  have  been  quite  free  from  those  occult  entangle- 
ments in  America,  and  calumnious  campaigns  in  the  English 
Press,  which  were  that  great  man's  daily  portion ;  and  they  had 
the  twofold  advantage,  for  which  he  laboured  in  vain,  of  dealing 
both  with  a  Unionist  Government  too  weak  for  coercion  and  a 
friendly  Liberal  Government  powerful  enough  for  far-reaching 
concessions.  Their  most  charitable  clients  must  have  begun  to 
find  out  by  this  time  that  the  upshot  of  all  these  favouring  omens 
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and  unparalleled  opportunities  has  been  failure,  unmitigated  and 
conclusive ,  the  shaming  of  all  they  prophesied  of  evil  for  the  policy 
they  assailed,  and  a  record  of  utter  barrenness  of  achievement  on 
their  own  part. 

Having  put  a  spoke  in  the  authorised  plans  for  amicably  but 
cautiously  safeguarding  the  tenants'  interests  in  putting  the  Pur- 
chase Act  of  1903  to  the  proof,  they  substituted  no  intelligible 
guidance  of  their  own.  Having  scoffed  at  peace  with  '  our 
hereditary  enemies,'  and  vaunted  the  superiority  of  the  '  old 
methods,'  and  inaugurated  one  '  really  virile  campaign  '  after 
another  with  much  waste  of  blank  cartridges,  they  failed  to  come 
to  close  quarters  with  a  single  territorialist  of  the  old,  arrogant 
breed,  but  reserved  all  their  warlike  vigour  for  those  of  the  land- 
lord class  who  evinced  their  willingness  to  cease  to  be  landlords 
and  live  as  '  Irishmen  first  of  all.'  The  practical  effect  of  the 
chaos  they  created  in  the  tenants'  counsels  was  that  they  themselves 
produced  the  higher  prices  they  strove  to  attribute  to  the  Act.  The 
official  statistics,  which  assuredly  nobody  will  pretend  have  been 
manipulated  to  their  disadvantage,  exhibit  the  damning  proof 
that  wherever  their  advice  was  disregarded,  and  in  proportion  as 
it  was  disregarded,  prices  were  cheapest  and  sales  most  extensive ; 
wherever  their  '  really  virile  campaigns  '  found  a  following ,  prices 
ruled  higher,  the  landlords  proved  more  obstinate,  and  the  people 
were  in  addition  harassed  with  heavy  penalties  in  extra  police 
charges  following  upon  meaningless  and  wholly  mischievous 
turmoil.  They  had  no  more  real  command  of  the  situation  than 
a  landsman  who  should  get  hold  of  the  helm  of  a  tempest-tossed 
barque. 

Even  under  the  less  favourable  conditions  produced  by  their 
folly  the  Purchase  Act  denounced  by  them  as  a  national  calamity 
before  five  years  turned  300,000  occupiers  into  owners.  So  far 
from  the  country  finding  itself  face  to  face  with  the  national  bank- 
ruptcy they  predicted,  the  trade  of  Ireland  (overwhelmingly 
agricultural)  bounded  up  within  these  five  years  by  a  figure  three 
times  greater  than  the  entire  rental  of  the  island.  The  only  con- 
siderable legislation  obtained  for  Ireland  since  the  Act  of  1903 — 
the  Evicted  Tenants  Act  of  1905,  the  Labourers  Act  of  1906,  and 
the  Irish  Universities  Act  of  1907 ,  as  well  as  the  Dudley  Commis- 
sion Eeport  of  1908 — were  all  of  them  won,  without  any  initiative 
of  theirs,  by  the  Land  Conference  methods  of  friendly  conference 
and  sensible  compromise  which  spelled  Ichabod  in  their  eyes  and, 
as  will  be  seen  later  on,  might  all  of  them  have  been  won  sooner 
and  have  been  greater  measures  only  for  their  ill-judged  inter- 
ference. Had  their  wild  work  been  accompanied  by  any  improve- 
ment in  the  prospects  of  Home  Eule,  there  would  have  been  some 
justification  for  their  governing  theory  that  a  disturbed  and  irre- 
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concileable  Ireland  alone  can  make  any  progress  on  the  road  to 
national  self-government.  Unhappily,  the  story  of  the  Home 
Rule  cause,  under  the  patronage  of  a  powerful  Home  Bule 
Government — the  abject  predicament  of  those  who  derided 
Unionist  Devolution  when  they  came  to  be  the  apologists  of 
Liberal  Devolution  and  were  hoist  with  their  own  arguments — 
form  a  chapter  which  it  would  be  cruelty  to  emphasise.  They 
have  not  only  frozen  up  the  growing  confidence  and  liberal- 
mindedness  of  the  Protestant  minority,  they  have  made  it  sound 
Tory  policy  to  recant  and  forget  their  half -spoken  pledges  of  seven 
years  ago,  and  sound  Liberal  policy  to  shut  themselves  up  in  a 
mutism  as  to  their  intentions  for  the  future ,  only  broken  by  a  rare 
coquettish  word  from  some  electioneering  platform  where  the 
Irish  vote  runs  high.  Those  who  were  responsible  for  the  policy 
of  1903  have  at  least  proven  to  both  English  parties  that  there  are 
representative  Irishmen  whose  word  can  be  trusted  to  stand  the 
test  of  fire  and  to  find  no  terrors  in  injustice,  even  from  unthinking 
countrymen  of  their  own.  It  must  surely  be  the  most  grievous 
thought  of  all  for  those  who  have  brought  the  Home  Rule  cause 
to  its  present  posture  that  the  primary  fault  is  not  fairly  to  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  either  English  party.  In  their  panic-stricken  eager- 
ness to  proclaim  their  independence  of  the  Unionist  Government 
and  of  the  Liberal  Government  in  turn,  they  have  proved  them- 
selves to  be  unreliable  allies  of  both. 

Even  from  the  lower  politicians'  standpoint,  the  penalty  has 
already  overtaken  them  in  Ireland.  The  annual  subscriptions, 
by  which  alone  popular  feeling  can  be  measured,  now  that  angry 
public  conflict  has  been  happily  eliminated  from  Irish  political 
usages,  have  fallen  off  to  such  a  pitch  that  Mr.  Redmond  has  just 
confessed  the  party  would  have  been  bankrupt  at  the  General  Elec- 
tion only  for  subsidies  from  America.  The  Irish  party  are  no  longer 
maintained  in  Parliament  by  the  contributions  of  Ireland,  which 
are  their  only  constitutional  means  of  sustentation.  It  is  con- 
fessed they  must  long  ago  have  been  disbanded  from  their  posts 
at  Westminster  only  for  the  help  of  funds  obtained  in  Australia 
and  America  by  preaching  the  very  doctrines  of  conciliation  and 
national  fraternity  which  those  moneys  were  employed  to 
frustrate  and  revile  at  home.  Even  more  ominous  than  Mr. 
Redmond's  personal  repulse  at  the  Cork  election  of  last  May  is 
the  general  attitude  of  mere  lassitude  or  indifference  typified  by 
the  East  Limerick  elector,  who  spoiled  his  ballot-paper  by 
inscribing  on  it  :  '  Neither  of  the  candidates  is  worth  a  X.' 
Finally,  the  national  organisation,  which  was  given  up  to  them 
in  a  state  of  abounding  prosperity,  has  so  far  decayed  that  its 
officers  have  transferred  their  allegiance  to  a  sectarian  secret 
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society ,4  60,000  strong,  whose  fitness  as  an  instrument  for 
winning  Home  Bule  from  the  fears  and  prejudices  of  Protestant 
Ulster  and  of  England  is  sufficiently  illustrated  by  its  initial  rule 
that  none  but  Catholic  Irishmen  can  be  admitted  to  its  lodges. 

It  is  a  severe  indictment,  but  an  indictment  founded  upon  the 
living  experience  of  seven  years.  What  is  to  become  of  every 
principle  of  constitutional  freedom,  if  the  Irish  people  are  to  be 
held  down  in  everlasting  Oriental  submission  to  an  administration 
of  their  national  affairs  which  is  passing  from  the  stage  of  stagna- 
tion to  one  still  less  supportable  by  men  of  high  purpose?  Is  it 
altogether  safe  even  for  Englishmen  to  go  on  refusing  the  smallest 
sympathy  or  attention  to  the  most  hopeful  phenomenon  in  all  the 
ill-mated  connection  between  the  two  countries?  They  may  be 
right  in  apprehending  but  slight  Imperial  danger  from  the  present 
feeble  and  incoherent  strategy  which  is  known  in  Ireland  as  '  the 
policy  of  sham -fight ' ;  but  he  would  be,  indeed,  a  purblind  student 
of  Irish  psychology  who  should  overlook  the  possibility  of  the 
'  sham-fighters  '  being  succeeded  by  some  man  of  capacity  with 
genuine  revolutionary  aims,  who  would  be  able  to  quote  the 
authority  of  England's  own  officials  for  the  utterly  misleading 
and  untrue  declaration  that  the  prices  obtained  for  the  land  of 
Ireland  have  been  60  per  cent,  in  excess  of  its  just  value,5  and 
could  with  more  truth  point  out  that  English  party  opinion  has 
only  rewarded  with  neglect  and  contempt  those  who  put  any 
trust  in  peaceful  measures  of  propitiation. 

The  ways  of  all  Irish  leaders  and  of  all  Irish  policies  are  hard ; 
and  the  able  Irishmen  who  have  been  entrusted  for  the  past  seven 
years  with  a  blank  cheque  for  the  prosecution  of  the  Irish  cause 
can  solace  themselves  with  many  a  noble  precedent  of  failure,  if 
their  particular  methods  have  proved  unavailing,  and  if  they  are 
asked  themselves  to  give  an  equally  practical  trial  now  to  other 
measures  and  other  advisers.  The  alternative  national  policy  is 
not  far  to  seek.  The  country  has  simply  to  be  left  at  liberty  to 
take  up  the  programme  of  1903  at  the  point  at  which  it  was  then 
hung  up  (but  not  withdrawn)  in  order  to  shame  contention.  For 
it  is  one  of  the  happiest  particulars  of  the  policy  of  conciliation 
that  it  is  the  first  political  programme  in  Ireland's  plentiful  history 
of  combat  which  has  prospered  by  avoiding  a  fight ;  to  such  an 
extent  that,  having  abandoned  all  the  usual  means  of  propaganda 
or  self-advertisement,  it  has  nevertheless  been  the  vital  principle 
of  each  of  Ireland's  recent  legislative  or  social  progressions,  and 
has,  at  the  present  moment,  when  the  average  newspaper  reader 

4  '  The  Board  of  Erin/  members  of  which  (it  was  admitted  .at  a  recent  trial 
in  Dublin)  form  a  majority  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  United  Irish  League, 
and  are  consequently  in  a  position  to  control  its  machinery  and  its  funds. 

5  See  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Estates  Commissioners  for  1906  passim. 
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is  scarcely  aware  of  its  existence,  so  far  worked  its  way  into 
acceptance  by  the  national  mind  that  it  offers  the  only  conceivable 
programme  for  the  future  save  one  of  boisterous  nothingness. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  very  fact  that  its  advocates  have  always 
refused  to  give  it  a  separate  existence  as  a  political  faction ,  which , 
however  its  value  as  a  voting  asset  may  have  been  for  the  moment 
diminished  in  the  calculations  of  the  Party  wire-pullers,  is  pre- 
paring the  way  for  its  quiet  adoption  by  the  more  far-seeing  men 
of  all  parties  in  the  inevitable  hour  when  the  living  truth  within 
it  bursts  into  action.  It  is  notorious  that  if  Party  expediency 
would  only  permit  the  most  potent  men  on  both  the  Parliamen- 
tary Front  Benches  to  say  publicly  what  they  say  in  their  con- 
fidential moments,  there  would  be  an  all  but  universal  agreement 
that  in  the  essential  principles  of  that  policy,  and  in  these  alone, 
lie  wisdom,  statesmanship,  and  safety,  national  and  Imperial. 
This  is  equally  true  of  the  mass  of  Irishmen,  however  the  wording 
of  their  resolutions  or  their  acquiescence  in  the  reign  of  the  estab- 
lished powers  in  the  matter  of  Parliamentary  elections  and  local 
organisation  may  seem  to  say  the  opposite.  It  is  even  true  of  the 
mass  of  the  Parliamentary  party  themselves,  if  they  could  once 
shake  themselves  free  of  the  unworthy  terror  that  boldly  to  say 
so  would  be  to  risk  dissension  or  dissolution  for  the  party.  There 
is  no  considerable  section  of  Irishmen — not  even  the  Protestant 
minority,  grievously  though  their  growing  confidence  has  been 
chilled — who,  if  the  party  interdict  were  once  removed,  would  not 
confess  joyfully  that  all  hope  and  happiness  and  glory  for  the  Irish 
nation  are  to  be  found  alone  in  a  policy  of  national  fraternity 
which  would  dwell  upon  all  that  brings  Irishmen  closer  and  not 
upon  all  that  divides  them— in  a  policy  of  All-for-Ireland  which 
would  enlist  the  energies  of  all  her  honest  sons  and  all  her 
honest  friends  in  a  common  host,  where  all  differences  would 
have  sufficient  elbow-room,  and  all  opinions  breathe  a  liberal  air, 
rather  than  in  the  narrow  rival  creed  of  None-for-Ireland  except 
those  who  are  ready  all  in  a  moment  to  place  their  necks  under 
the  yoke  of  a  particular  political  party.  This  new  movement  in 
Ireland  has  the  vine's  quality  of  flourishing  the  more  it  is  cut  to 
the  earth. 

One  other  matter  remains  to  be  made  clear.  It  would  be 
puerile  to  affect  not  to  see  that  a  great  part  of  the  hostility  to  the 
Land  Conference  pact  was  due  to  the  negotiators  rather  than  to 
the  bargain.  The  fact  is  no  special  reproach  to  Ireland  or  to 
Irishmen.  It  is  as  old  as  the  complexities  of  human  motive  and 
as  world-wide  as  the  imperfections  pf  the  guesswork  science  of 
politics.  This  difficulty  is  in  great  measure  removed  by  the. 
retirement  from  Parliament  of  the  man  upon  whom,  by  a  curious 
caprice  of  destiny,  fell  the  major  part  of 'the  responsibility  before 
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the  Nationalists  of  Ireland  and  of  such  odium  as  followed.  Nor 
is  this  apparent  self-denial  in  the  least  claimed  for  the  virtue  it 
might  possibly  be  in  the  case  of  a  man  of  a  different  natural  bent, 
or  a  cause  of  self-reproach  to  those  who  have  acted  upon  honest 
convictions  in  helping  to  necessitate  the  step.  During  the  better 
than  five  and  thirty  years  of  his  public  life,  the  writer  has  never 
accepted  any  position  of  prominence  which  he  could  find  anybody 
else  willing  to  occupy  in  place  of  him ;  and  this  not  through  any 
ascetic  renunciation  of  the  pleasures  of  public  applause,  but 
through  a  contented  knowledge  of  his  own  limitations  and  an 
unconquerable  inborn  aversion  to  all  the  ways,  arts,  and 
ambitions  of  Parliamentary  life — an  aversion  which  at  all  times 
made  the  compulsion  of  duty  to  Ireland  more  tolerable  when  it 
exacted  a  long  term  of  imprisonment,  than  when  there  was  a 
question  of  a  sentence  for  the  same  term  of  servitude  on  the  most 
splendid  scene  of  public  service  in  the  world.  So  true  is  it  that 
his  withdrawal  from  public  cares  carries  no  pang  for  himself,  that, 
as  soon  as  the  charitable  souls  who  saw  in  his  disappearance  only 
the  disappointment  and  defeat  of  a  man  living  but  for  the  passion 
of  power  and  leadership,  find  out  how  powerless  any  stings  of  that 
kind  are,  their  general  activity  is  more  than  likely  to  take  the 
opposite  line  of  taunts  at  his  self-indulgence  in  seeking  the 
peaceful  delights  of  a  private  station.  The  partial  ruin  of 
Ireland's  opportunity  in  1903  was,  it  cannot  be  denied,  a  heavy 
sorrow,  personal  as  well  as  public;  but  like  the  disappointment 
caused  by  the  Demi-Paix  of  Villafranca,  was  one  to  be  comforted 
by  Mrs.  Browning's  cry  : 

*  It  was  too  great  a  deed  ! 


.     .     .     .     Brothers,  we  must  wait.' 

A  United  Italy  has  waited  not  in  vain. 

If  his  part  in  the  Land  Conference  was  the  first  of  a  good  many 
ungrateful  tasks  in  which  his  prominence  raised  him  up  perils 
from  his  own  brethren,  the  circumstance  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
surest  tokens  of  success,  as  well  as  its  penalty,  if,  indeed,  he  had 
not  very  much  nobler  reasons  for  welcoming  the  close  of  his 
Parliamentary  life  with  content  and  thanksgiving.  He  has  lived 
to  see  the  fruit  of  his  travail  in  a  measure  far  beyond  his  deserts, 
and  beyond  incomparably  better  men  who  have  fallen  wearily  in 
the  wilderness  before  him  in  faring  to  the  Irish  Promised  Land. 
So  far  from  nourishing  any  grudge  against  his  countrymen,  he  will 
remember  with  lifelong  gratitude,  for  the  sake  of  the  national 
character  even  more  than  for  any  gratification  of  his  own,  the 
unerring  instinct,  the  inexhaustible  trustfulness  with  which  they 
refused  to  credit  tEe  remotest  suggestion  to  his  dishonour,  through-, 
put  the  years  when  a  more  stupid  or  less  generous  ra<?e  might  well 
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have  been  argued  into  doubting  whether  he  was  not  the  fallen 
archangel  of  some  Satanic  plot  against  Irish  nationality  in  the 
interests  of  the  Irish  landlords,  and  when  no  voice  in  his  defence 
was  ever  suffered  to  reach  their  ears.  No  great  reform  ever  suc- 
ceeded at  the  first  offer.  '  At  my  first  defence  no  man  stood  with 
me,  but  all  forsook  me  '  was  written  of  doctrines  of  religious  cer- 
tainty to  which  even  the  most  fortunate  of  our  dim  gropings  after 
political  betterment  can  have  no  pretension.  Considering  that  the 
Irish  people  were  called  upon  with  startling  suddenness  to  embrace 
doctrines  of  still  more  startling  novelty,  in  face  of  the  exhortations 
of  distinguished  Irishmen  who  held  by  the  more  intoxicating  war- 
cries  of  '  No  Compromise  with  our  Hereditary  Enemies !  '  and 
'  No  Transaction  with  English  Rule  !  ',  the  success  of  the  new 
evangel  was  amazing,  and  will  be  enduring.  Besides,  at  the 
worst,  Irish  quarrels,  fiercely  as  they  may  rage  until  the  fight  is 
done ,  have  a  way  of  clearing  off  as  peacefully  as  the  cannon-smoke 
as  soon  as  the  clash  of  battle  is  over. 

Therefore ,  with  the  elimination  of  a  personality  grown  to  be  a 
hindrance  by  no  fault  of  his  own  or,  perhaps,  of  anybody  else,  and 
with  the  certainty  that  under  no  conceivable  circumstances  will 
his  ghost  return  to  vex  the  Parliamentary  arena,  disappears  one 
considerable  difficulty  in  the  reconsideration  of  the  Irish  situation 
by  the  light  of  recent  events.  Whether  or  not ,  with  respect  to  other 
men,  a  change  of  measures  should  involve  a  change  of  Ministers, 
partial  or  total,  is  a  question  not  so  important  as  it  may  seem, 
with  which  he,  however,  cannot  claim  to  meddle.  What  is  per- 
fectly certain  is  that,  in  every  department  of  Irish  life — political, 
intellectual,  and  (as  the  phrase  goes)  economic — there  are  forces 
abounding  with  generous  national  sympathies,  and  substantially 
united  in  all  but  name,  which  would  be  irresistible  if  only  the 
missing  Aliquis  would  arise  with  the  cementing  force  to  bind  them 
all  together  to  a  common  end.  There  is  an  abundance — perhaps  a 
superabundance — of  men  with  the  requisite  talents,  if  their  un- 
bending Celtic  individuality  were  once  steeped  in  the  inspiration 
of  a  sublime  national  purpose  incarnated  in  a  leader  of  genius. 
If  at  this  moment  the  eye  searches  the  horizon  in  vain  for  such  a 
man,  Ireland  is  a  country  fertile  in  surprises  and  not  unfertile  in 
heroic  sons.  Should  the  opportunity  create  the  man,  the  materials 
at  his  hand— rthe  new  legislative  conditions  which  make  the 
friendly  intercommunion  of  the  majority  and  minority  in  Ireland 
not  merely  a  pleasant  theory  but  a  necessity — the  happy  temper 
of  a  country,  as  young  in  spirit  as  it  is  old  in  story,  vibrating  with 
the  glad  tidings  of  good  things  to  come  and  that  have  come 
already — the  affectionate  allegiance  of  a  democracy  sturdy  as  the 
sturdiest  in  self-respect,  but  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  class 
hatreds  for  mere  hatred's  sake  which  are  the  odium  theologicwm 
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of  most  modern  States — and,  at  the  other  bide  of  the  Channel,  two 
British  parties  watching  each  other  to  see  which  will  first  have  the 
courage  to  shake  off  their  ignoble  party  trammels  to  do  by  Ireland 
what  the  inmost  conscience  of  both  of  them  already  consents  to — 
offer  a  future  such  as  no  race-leader  since  Joshua  ever  saw  smiling 
before  him — such,  assuredly,  as  Grattan,  or  O'Connell,  or  Parnell 
in  his  most  sanguine  hour  would  have  taken  for  the  mockery  of 
some  grinning  spirit.  Where  or  how  soon  the  necessary  man  of 
experienced  good  sense  and  generous  imagination ,  with  the  neces- 
sary formula  of  conciliation,  is  to  be  found,  who  may  tell? 

But  that  he  may  be  found,  or  may  be  recognised  on  either  side 
of  the  Channel,  there  is  one  preliminary  condition  which  is  not 
to  be  dispensed  with.  Both  the  Irish  and  the  English  peoples 
must  first  know,  what  is  at  present  hidden  from  them  in  clouds 
and  half-truths  that  darken  knowledge,  the  origin  and  potentiali- 
ties of  the  policy  of  1902 — why  things  have  thus  far  progressed 
towards  the  unification  of  Ireland  and  why  they  have  not  been 
allowed  to  progress  further  ?  This  is  the  information  which ,  in  the 
near  future,  the  writer  will  with  sincerity  strive  to  give,  as  much 
as  is  in  him. 

The  above  pages  were  written  on  a  summer  height  of  serene 
and  golden  Italy,  at  a  time  when  so  far  as  my  political  existence 
was  concerned,  they  might  as  well  have  been  Memoires  d'outre- 
Tombe.  It  is  one  of  life's  little  ironies  that  the  one  trophy  the 
statesmanship  of  the  Irish  party  has  brought  back  from  4he 
General  Election  is  my  resuscitation.  They  had  only  to  complete 
the  effect  of  my  retirement  by  forgetting  that  a  certain  number  of 
their  and  ray  old  colleagues  had  like  myself  stood  true  to  the 
treaty  of  1903,  in  obedience  to  a  self-denying  patriotic  duty,  and 
the  General  Election  would  have  passed  over  for  them  almost 
without  a  contest  and  assuredly  without  a  single  defeat  at  the 
polls.  But  to  the  secret  cabinet  of  '  the  Board  of  Erin/  who  are 
now  the  admitted  masters  of  the  open  national  organisation  and 
of  its  funds,  the  opportunity  seemed  too  tempting  to  wipe  out  the 
last  vestiges  of  resistance  to  their  despotism  in  the  councils  of  the 
Party.  That  they  should  lay  their  plans  for  the  *  removal '  of 
the  half-a-dozen  members  who  had  openly  sided  with  me  in  the 
last  Parliament,  was,  if  not  very  chivalrous,  at  least  comprehen- 
sible. But  they  were  not  content  even  with  this  not  inconsider- 
able measure  of  vengeance.  Conventions  for  the  selection  of 
candidates  were  overrun  with  delegates  from  the  secret  lodges  of 
'  the  Board  of  Erin  '  in  at  least  twenty  other  constituencies,  with 
the  view  of  securing  the  expulsion  of  their  old  representatives  for 
no  assignable  cause  except  that,  while  they  had  invariably  voted 
as  the  majority  of  the  Party  directed,  they  had  at  the  private 
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meetings  of  the  Party  exercised  their  liberty  of  dissenting  from 
the  decrees  of  'the  Board  of  Erin/  The  composition  of  these 
conventions,  and  the  selection  of  their  chairmen  and  their  finan- 
cial arrangements,  were  in  the  hands  of  a  *  standing  committee  ' 
nominally  of  the  public  organisation,  the  United  Irish  League, 
but  really  composed  in  major  part  of  the  Grand  Master,  Grand 
Secretary,  Grand  Chaplain,  and  Grand  Orator  of  *  the  Board  of 
Erin,'  with  others  of  their  less  splendidly-entitled  brethren. 

Having  been  for  nine  months  entirely  cut  off  from  Irish  news , 
and  having  returned  for  the  sole  purpose  of  aiding  in  defending 
the  seats  of  my  own  half-a-dozen  adherents,  which,  as  I  supposed, 
alone  were  aimed  at,  I  found  the  country  seething  with  indigna- 
tion at  the  plots  for  decapitating  quite  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
Irish  party.  The  plots  of  '  the  Board  of  Erin  '  were  resented  all 
the  more  fiercely  because  all  the  men  marked  down  for  destruction 
had  been  opposed  to  Mr.  Birrell's  Land  Bill,  which  has  brought 
land  purchase  to  a  dead  stop  outside  the  congested  districts,  and 
to  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Budget,  which,  whatever  its  effects  in 
England,  spelled  ruin  for  the  finances  of  any  future  Irish  Parlia- 
ment. The  issues  thus  madly  challenged  by  '  the  Board  of  Erin  ' 
at  the  Irish  elections  were— 1st,  the  Budget ;  2nd,  the  destruction 
of  land  purchase ;  and  3rd ,  the  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  the 
Irish  constituencies,  and  of  the  control  of  the  national  funds,  by 
a  secret  caucus  of  'the  Board  of  Erin.'  Upon  all  these  issues 
the  Grand  Master  and  his  lieutenants  sustained  at  the  polls, 
wherever  the  straight  issue  was  faced,  a  defeat  so  damaging  that 
nothing  except  the  total  absence  of  concerted  action  against  '  the 
machine  '  prevented  it  from  approaching  to  annihilation. 

At  the  ghastly  '  banquet '  to  which  Mr.  Redmond  was  enter- 
tained by  what  remains  of  his  Party,  and  by  a  battalion  of  place- 
hunters  eager  in  the  scramble  for  whatever  crumbs  of  patronage 
may  still  be  going  before  the  Liberal  Government  takes  its  leave, 
he  uttered  a  paean  that  was  more  like  a  dirge  over  the  '  over- 
whelming success  '  of  the  party  at  the  General  Election.  The 
'  overwhelming  success  '  at  the  General  Election  was  that  for  the 
first  time  since  1880  the  Irish  party  came  back  diminished  and  not 
augmented  in  numbers.  They  went  to  the  elections  eighty-three 
and  they  have  come  back  seventy-one  ;  shorn,  that  is  to  say,  of  one- 
seventh  of  their  strength.  But  these  figures  do  not  at  all  repre- 
sent the  real  extent  of  their  collapse.  Elaborate  arrangements 
had  been  made  by  the  organisers  of  '  the  Board  of  Erin  *  for  the 
rejection  at  the  conventions  of  Mr.  O'Doherty  in  North  Donegal, 
Mr.  Samuel  Young  in  East  Cavan,  Mr.  Jordan  in  South  Ferman- 
agh, Mr.  P.  White  in  North  Meath,  Mr.  Phillips  in  North 
Longford,  Mr.  Murnaghan  in  Mid-Tyrone,  Mr.  Smyth  in  South 
Leitrim,  Dr.  Ambrose  in  West  Mayo,  Mr.  Haviland  Burke  in 
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the  Tullamore  Division,  Sir  Thomas  Esmonde  iii  North  Wexford, 
Mr.  T.  C.  Harrington  in  the  Dublin  Harbour  Division,  Mr. 
Nanetti  in  the  Dublin  College  Green  Division,  Mr.  Hogan  in 
North  Tipperary,  and  Col.  Lynch  in  West  Clare.  In  every  one 
of  these  cases  the  machinations  of  '  the  Board  of  Erin  '  were 
defeated.  The  conventions  either  rejected  the  nominees  of  'the 
Bosses  '  with  indignation  or,  in  the  case  of  the  Dublin  City 
Divisions,  the  holding  of  conventions  was  abandoned  altogether 
on  the  delicious  plea  of  '  want  of  time.'  In  Mid-Tyrone  the  plot 
eventuated  in  the  transfer  of  the  seat  to  the  Unionists.  The  only 
consolation  of  the  Grand  Masters  and  Grand  Chaplains,  who 
dared  not  exclude  these  '  suspects  '  from  the  Party  lest  their 
attenuated  battalions  should  make  a  poorer  show  than  those  Sir 
John  Falstaff  led  through  Coventry,  was  to  enchain  the  new  Party 
in  a  series  of  double-locked  regulations  which  will  make  their 
salaries  dependent  upon  an  unquestioning  obedience  to  Messrs. 
Devlin's  and  Dillon's  nod  for  the  future.  Still  more  to  conceal 
the  extent  of  their  defeat  they  were  obliged  to  receive  into  grace 
Mr.  Eugene  O'Sullivan,  who  was  elected  for  East  Kerry,  in  open 
defiance  of  the  official  convention,  and  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy,  whom 
they  durst  not  face  at  the  polls  in  East  Limerick  although  he  had 
snapped  his  fingers  at  the  decrees  of  the  '  Board  of  Erin  '  con- 
vention. To  add  a  touch  of  humour  to  their  predicament,  the 
first  business  of  the  Party  meeting,  to  which  Mr.  O'Sullivan  made 
his  maiden  entrance,  was  a  resolution  pronouncing  anathema 
maranatha  against  all  who  should  follow  the  method  by  which  he 
had  himself  been  victoriously  elected.  It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that 
the  reduced  Party  of  seventy-one  contains  at  least  twenty  mal- 
contents, whose  poverty  and  not  their  will  consents  to  the 
muzzling  regulations  by  which  they  will  henceforth  be  chained  up. 
All  the  midnight  rhetoric  of  '  the  Board  of  Erin  '  will  not 
blot  out  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  the  fifteen  or  twenty  defeats 
'  the  Bosses  '  took  lying  down,  they  were  in  a  very  perceptible 
minority  of  the  votes  actually  recorded  at  the  polls.  Wherever 
the  straight  issue  was  challenged  '  the  Board  of  Erin  '  only  polled 
44,865  votes  against  45,547  recorded  for  the  candidates  in  open 
war  against  '  the  Board  of  Erin,'  the  Budget,  and  Mr.  Birrell's 
Purchase-Killing  Act.  Even  more  remarkable  perhaps  was  the 
coincidence  that  wherever  Mr.  Dillon  made  his  appearance  during 
the  general  election  struggle — in  North  Louth  against  Mr.  Tim 
Healy,  in  South  Monaghan  against  Mr.  McKean,  in  South  Dublin 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Cotton,  in  South  Tyrone  in  favour  of  Mr.  T.  W. 
Eussell,  and  in  South  Mayo  against  Mr.  John  O'Donnell — Mr. 
Dillon  and  his  candidate  experienced  a  humiliating  defeat  at  the 
polls,  as  well  as  a  scarcely  less  inglorious  personal  decoration  with 
rotten  eggs.  Neither  Mr.  Dillon  nor  Mr.  Redmond — still  less 
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Grand  Master  Devlin — ventured  to  present  himself  at  all  during 
the  General  Election  in  the  great  Nationalist  province  of  Munster. 

If  that  were  so  in  the  green  tree,  how  should  it  have  been 
in  the  dry?  Everyone  of  the  '  Board  of  Erin's  '  humiliations  in 
the  convention  and  at  the  polls  took  place  without  any  concerted 
design — without  a  vestige  of  organisation  to  resist  that  of  '  the 
Lodges  ' — by  the  mere  irresistible  instinct  and  momentum  of 
popular  revolt.  The  crisis  overtook  us  without  a  leader,  without 
candidates,  without  funds,  without  an  organisation,  and  without  a 
voice  in  the  daily  newspaper  Press.  My  own  part  in  the  struggle 
was  limited  to  the  city  and  county  of  Cork,  and  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy 
did  not  interfere  anywhere  outside  his  own  constituency.  If  there 
was  anything  wanting  to  complete  the  picture  of  the  chasm  now 
opened  between  '  the  Party  '  and  the  Irish  people,  it  would  be  Mr. 
Kedmond's  own  confession  in  the  speech  at  the  Barmecides'  ban- 
quet :  '  I  tell  you  here — there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  be  per- 
fectly frank — the  Irish  National  party  would  have  been  bankrupt  in 
this  election  were  it  not  for  the  success  of  Mr.  O'Connor's  mission 
to  America  for  funds.'  Was  there  ever  a  more  excruciating 
confession  that  the  amputated  '  Party  '  no  longer  commands 
the  confidence  of  a  people  who  have  never  failed  to  contribute 
lavishly  to  the  sustentation  of  those  who  labour  single-mindedly 
in  their  cause?  And  what  more  crushing  arraignment  could  be 
framed  against  the  common  sense,  not  to  talk  of  the  political 
morals,  of  the  '  Board  of  Erin  '  Bosses  than  that  they  should  have 
brought  this  avalanche  of  disaster  on  their  own  heads?  For  it 
is  certain  that,  if  they  had  foregone  their  schemes  of  personal 
vengeance,  the  General  Election  would  have  gone  through  with- 
out a  ripple  of  trouble  in  Ireland,  and  the  Irish  party  would  still 
be  the  undisputed  masters  of  the  field,  instead  of  figuring  as  a 
pack  of  unjust  stewards,  trembling  before  their  lord  and  bidden  to 
be  no  more  servants  of  Ireland. 

1  The  Bosses '  have  striven  hard  to  disguise  their  discomfiture 
by  attributing  our  success  at  the  polls  to  Tory  votes;  or,  as  one 
of  the  Parliamentary  statesmen  of  the  '  Board  of  Erin  '  described 
one-fourth  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  to  '  the  Orange  dogs.'  How 
absurd  the  plea  is  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  in  North-East 
Cork,  which  I  won  by  a  majority  of  1474  votes,  there  are  not 
three  hundred  Unionists  altogether  on  the  register ;  and  that  in 
Mid  Cork,  South-East  Cork,  North  Cork,  and  West  Cork,  which 
the  All-for-Ireland  candidates  have  won  by  majorities  only  less 
sweeping,  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  Unionists  in  each  of 
these  constituencies  would  be  the  utmost  calculation  of  their 
strength.  What  is,  I  rejoice  to  say,  probably  true,  is  that,  in 
our  opposition  to  the  Budget  and  to  the  destruction  of  land 
purchase,  and  in  our  struggle  for  securing  to  our  countrymen  of 
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all  races  and  persuasions  a.  future  of  influence  in  their  native  land , 
we  did  succeed  in  conciliating  the  cordial  sympathy  of  the  Protes- 
tants of  the  South.  Time  may  be  safely  left  to  tell  how  our 
success  in  turning  the  very  excellent  mastiff  qualities  of  '  the 
Orange  dogs  '  to  the  service  of  Ireland  contrasts  with  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  '  Board  of  Erin  '  statesmen,  who,  by  their  vigorous 
shouts  of  '  Down  with  our  hereditary  enemies !  '  '  Black-blooded 
Cromwellians  !'  and  '  Orange  dogs !  '  for  the  past  six  years,  have 
killed  off  the  Independent  Order  of  Orangemen ,  whose  watchword 
was  '  Irishmen  first  of  all !  ' ,  and  have  re-awakened  old  prejudices 
in  Ulster  to  such  a  pitch  that,  for  the  first  time  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  the  Reactionary  Ulster  party  have  returned  from  the 
General  Election  with  a  clear  majority  of  the  representatives  of 
that  great  province. 

The  disintegration  of  the  Party,  under  the  '  Board  of  Erin  ' 
management,  was  inevitable.  The  fact  that  the  bedrock  prin- 
ciple of  the  *  Board  of  Erin  '  (or,  as  they  now  openly  name 
themselves,  '  the  Molly  Maguires ')  is  the  exclusion  of  all  Protes- 
tants from  their  ranks  would  be  sufficient  to  make  Home  Rule  an 
impossibility  so  long  as  Ireland  submitted  to  their  domination. 
My  hope  was  that  the  process  would  have  come  slowly,  so  as  to 
give  time  for  the  influx  of  new  men  and  of  the  various  anodyne 
influences  now  working  to  remove  the  old  prejudices  of  race  and 
sect.  The  situation  has  been  '  rushed  '  by  the  folly  of  '  the  Board 
of  Erin  '  themselves  in  thinking  the  time  was  come  for  eliminat- 
ing from  the  Irish  party  the  last  traces  of  opposition  to  their 
sway ;  and  also  by  the  uncontrollable  revolt  in  Ireland  against  a 
Budget  which  would  make  Home  Rule  itself  a  national  curse  if 
founded  upon  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  financial  arrangements.  In  the 
present  penury  of  public  men  willing  to  face  the  odium  and  peril 
of  putting  down  a  formidable  secret  society,  some  of  us  have  been 
obliged  again  to  assume  our  share  of  the  somewhat  repulsive,  but  in 
the  highest  degree  patriotic  work  of  overthrowing  the  supremacy 
of  '  the  Board  of  Erin  '  in  the  National  Councils  of  Ireland.  Await- 
ing the  advent  of  men  of  greater  Parliamentary  power  and  more 
immunity  from  the  antipathies  raised  by  old  conflicts,  we  shall 
steadily  stand  to  our  guns.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  while  we  are 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  this  difficult  duty  Englishmen  of 
both  the  great  Parties,  who  cannot  be  expected  to  understand  the 
dessous  of  Irish  affairs,  shall  abstain  from  all  wounding  and  unin- 
formed interference  on  either  side?  The  English  Press  have  an 
especial  duty  of  intelligent  watchfulness  and  abstention  from 
flippant  and  ignorant  comment  laid  upon  them.  The  altered  tone 
of  English  Press  comments  on  the  affairs  of  the  Transvaal,  of 
France,  and  of  Russia  is  largely  to  be  thanked  for  the  cordial  rela- 
tions with  these  countries  which  have  in  a  few  years  erased  all 
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the  bitter  memories  of  the  destruction  of  the  two  republics,  of 
Fashoda,  and  of  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano.  Is  it  a  matter  of  less 
importance  to  the  Imperial  strength  that  a  similar  reserve  and  a 
similar  tenderness  should  be  shown  for  the  efforts  of  a  weaker, 
but  not  less  sensitive,  country  to  adjust  its  own  domestic  differ- 
ences under  circumstances  that  might  well  deserve  delicate 
sympathy  rather  than  contemptuous  injustice? 

Whatever  be  the  upshot  of  the  Parliamentary  party  warfare 
of  the  moment  with  reference  to  the  Budget  or  the  Veto  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  there  is  something  very  much  deeper  and  more 
enduring  in  the  All-for-Ireland  movement  that  is  beginning, 
slowly  but  very  surely,  to  develop  itself.  And  the  British  people 
would  do  well  to  remember  that,  whatever  may  come  of  it,  the 
movement  proceeds  at  all  events  from  the  cardinal  principle  of 
winning  over  the  British  people  and  the  Irish  Protestant  minority 
to  the  cause  of  self-government  by  sincere  and  unmistakable 
proofs  of  Irish  friendliness,  fraternity,  and  community  of  interest, 
without  hostility  to  either  of  the  great  British  parties,  and  with- 
out subservience  to  the  merely  partisan  interests  of  either  of  them. 

WILLIAM  O'BRIEN. 
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FRESH  LIGHT  ON  THE  QUEBEC  CAM- 
PAIGN—FROM THE  MISSING  JOURNAL 
OF  GENERAL  WOLFE 


THE  more  the  world  glimpses  that  wonderful  eleven  weeks'  cam- 
paign which  preceded  the  fall  of  France's  solitary  fortress  in  the 
New  World,  the  more  intensely  dramatic  does  it  appear.  At  the 
same  time  our  interest  focuses  more  sharply  than  ever  upon  the 
chief  actor  of  the  drama.  To  Wolfe's  protagonist,  Montcalm, 
when  all  is  said,  Fate  had  allotted  but  a  passive  role.  Once,  and 
once  only,  when  his  great  white  charger  is  bearing  him  stricken 
from  the  field,  does  he  appear  to  us  at  all  vividly.  Far  more  do 
his  colleagues,  Vaudreuil,  Bougainville,  and  Levis,  even  the  un- 
speakable Bigot,  help  to  hasten  on  the  action  of  the  drama. 

Any  new  documents,  therefore,  that  will  shed  fresh  light 
both  on  the  campaign  and  on  its  chief  figure,  which  will  reveal 
the  workings  of  Wolfe's  mind  or  the  circumstances  of  his  so 
tragic  and  trying  position,  are  assured  of  a  hearty  welcome.  In 
the  present  instance  the  documents  come  from  the  hand  of  James 
Wolfe  himself. 

On  the  17th  of  November  1759,  two  months  after  the  battle 
of  Quebec,  the  embalmed  body  of  the  hero  reached  England,  in 
charge  of  Captain  Thomas  Bell,  Wolfe's  aide-de-camp.  To  Bell 
had  been  entrusted  the  General's  papers  and  the  miniature  of  his 
fiancde,  Miss  Lowther,  to  be  delivered  to  Mrs.  Edward  Wolfe  at 
Blackheath.  Amongst  the  papers  was  that  Journal  historians  and 
biographers  have  long  known  was  kept  by  the  young  commander 
up  to  the  16th  of  August,  the  day  of  his  first  being  stricken  with 
illness  at  Montmorency,  exactly  four  weeks  before  his  death.  I 
have  long  and  vainly  made  inquiry  concerning  this  missing 
Journal.  In  my  Life  and  Letters  of  James  Wolfe  I  wrote  :  '  It 
was  over  a  fortnight  before  the  papers  reached  her  (Mrs.  Wolfe) 
at  the  hands  of  Captain  Bell,  who  no  doubt  thought  he  was  doing 
his  duty  by  examining  and  sorting  them  beforehand,  not  realising 
either  the  capacity  or  the  imperiousness  of  the  old  lady  at  Black- 
heath.'  Amongst  these  papers  was  her  son's  Journal. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  my  book,  I  received  a  letter  from 
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the  Kev.  Evelyn  Burnaby,  of  Chittoe  Vicarage,  Chippenham ., 
concerning  some  Wolfe  papers  in  his  possession.  These  papers 
had  long  been  in  the  family,  having  apparently  been  given  by  a 
Mrs.  Scott  to  Vicar-General  Burnaby.  They  are  in  six  small 
volumes,  five  of  them  consisting  of  the  Journal  of  Thomas  Bell, 
aide-de-camp  to  General  James  Wolfe,  both  at  Louisbourg  and 
Quebec,  from  the  llth  of  August  1758  to  the  20th  of  November 
1759.  The  sixth  is  a  transcript  of  the  long-lost  Journal  of  the 
hero  of  Quebec.  Of  the  genuineness  of  the  documents  there  is 
no  question,  and  their  intrinsic  interest  to  students  of  the  Quebec 
campaign  cannot  well  be  exaggerated.  The  entries  in  the  Journal 
are  generally  brief,  but  suggestive.  They  touch  upon  many  points 
not  mentioned  in  the  young  General's  letters  and  despatches,  and 
in  two  or  three  passages  they  confirm  inexpugnably  the  theory 
that  the  landing  on  the  Heights  of  Abraham  was  not  only  the 
design  of  Wolfe  from  the  beginning,  but  might  have  succeeded  at 
first  had  he  received  proper  naval  support.  But  there  are  other 
dramatic  touches  which  reveal  more  clearly  the  nature  of  Wolfe's 
herculean  task  and  the  shortcomings  of  his  coadjutors. 

Wolfe  was  stricken  with  illness  on  the  17th  of  August,  and 
the  present  portion  of  the  Journal  comes  to  an  abrupt  termination 
on  the  previous  day.  But  we  learn  from  Captain  Bell  that — 

The  remainder  of  his  Journal  to  near  the  day  on  which  he  was  killed  was 
destroyed  by  himself  before  the  battle.  ...  I  delivered,  on  my  arrival  in 
England,  the  papers  above  mentioned,  by  Mrs.  Wolfe's  desire,  to  a  Mrs. 
Scott,  who  lived  with  Mrs.  Wolfe,  Mrs.  Wolfe  sending  me  word  she  could 
not  see  me.  General  Wolfe  by  his  will  left  all  his  books  and  papers  to 
Colonel  Carleton,  but  when  his  books  and  many  papers  were  sent  to  the 
Colonel  the  above-mentioned  originals  were  not  sent. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  General's  motive  in  thus  destroying 
the  remainder  of  his  Journal  was  that  it  contained  still  further 
and  stronger  reflections  upon  the  conduct  of  certain  of  his  fellow- 
actors,  and,  with  a  premonition  of  death  upon  him,  he  did  not 
wish  it  to  survive  him.  For,  on  his  recovery  from  the  Mont- 
morency  illness  he  had  staked  all  upon  the  up-river  landing  at 
Anse  des  Meres  or  Anse  du  Foulon. 

Wolfe  had  set  sail  on  the  14th  of  February  1759  from  Spithead. 
He  had  no  idea  what  kind  of  a  man  his  naval  colleague,  Saunders, 
would  prove  to  be ;  but  they  sailed  together  in  the  Neptune,  and 
had  doubtless  many  opportunities  during  the  long  voyage  for 
becoming  closely  acquainted.  The  plan  of  campaign  certainly 
occupied  much  of  Wolfe's  time,  and  there  is  amongst  these 
papers  a  memorandum  without  date  which  I  should  be  inclined 
to  assign  to  the  period  of  the  voyage.  Certain  it  is,  as  we  know 
from  his  letter  written  to  his  uncle,  Walter  Wolfe,  from  Louis- 
bourg, he  had  his  project  cut  and  dried  long  before  sighting  the 
St.  Lawrence.  In  this  memorandum  we  read  : 
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If  to  land  near  the  Town  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  detachment  below,  to 
take  post  of  each  side  of  the  River — If  it  is  resolved  to  land  below,  then  it 
is  advisable  to  detach  a  respectable  corps  of  Troops  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
Island,  to  observe  them,  to  alarm  them  and  keep  their  intention  fixed,  to 
seize  advantages  that  may  offer,  take  post  and  fortify  it  at  Levy,  and  keep 
them  in  perpetual  check.  Perhaps  an  opportunity  may  offer  of  landing 
above  the  Town,  and  by  fortifying  with  care,  secure  the  detachment  from  the 
apprehension  of  any  attack  till  the  arrival  of  more  troops. 

The  first  entry  in  the  Journal  is  dated  13th  of  May  1759.  For 
a  fortnight  the  squadron  had  been  lingering  at  Halifax,  waiting 
for  a  chance  to  get  into  Louisbourg  harbour,  which  was  ice- 
locked  : 

Mr.  Saunders'  Squadron  sailed  from  Halifax.  Met  Rear-Admiral 
Holmes  with  the  Somersett,  Terrible,  and  some  Ordnance  ships  going  in : 
the  Rear- Admiral  went  into  the  Dublin.  I  reckoned  about  10  Transports 
were  missing,  but  not  one  Ordnance  one. 

14th. — At  sea.  .  .  .  Alcide  and  Sterling  Castle  with  3  sloops  or  schooners 
detached  to  join  Mr.  Durell. 

Durell  had  been  sent  on  to  reconnoitre  and,  if  possible,  inter- 
cept the  ships  expected  by  Montcalm  from  France  : 

15th.- -The  fleet  anchored  in  Louisbourg  Harbour — Bedford  and  Prince 
Frederick  not  ready  for  sea.  Northumberland  arrived  from  England. 

The  Journal  clears  up  many  small  points  connected  with  the 
movements  of  the  expedition.  Thus  on  the  17th  : 

Arrived  the  Highlanders,  [on  the  22nd]  Relief  sailed  for  St.  John's — 40  of 
Bragg' s  on  duty  there.  Part  of  Lascelles'  arrived  from  N.  York,  [and  on 
the  23rd]  '  A  prodigious  quantity  of  Ice  floating  by  the  Harbour.  The 
fleet  from  Boston  in  sight.' 

At  Louisbourg,  Wolfe  landed  his  men,  who  counted  on  parade 
some  5,000  instead  of  the  12,000  he  had  been  promised  by  Pitt. 
But  detachments  continued  to  arrive.  Wolfe  from  the  first  was 
critical  of  the  way  the  naval  business  was  handled  : 

24th. — Webb's,  Kennedy's,  part  of  Lascelles' s  Artillery  and  Military 
from  Boston  arrived.  A  ship  with  Webb's  Light  Infantry  ran  upon  the  rocks 
in  Gabarous  Bay.  Coldness  on  that  occasion.  The  troops  got  safe  on  shoar 
— Gen.  Whitmore's  demand  of  tents  agreed  to — a  French  prize  brought  in, 
loading  with  clothing,  ammunition  for  Quebeck,  taken  by  the  Alcide  between 
Cape  North  and  Cape  Ray. 

We  may  be  sure  the  '  coldness  on  that  occasion  '  expressed 
some  of  that  displeasure  of  which  at  least  one  of  Wolfe's  own 
brigadiers  was  to  complain  a  little  later  on. 

The  weather  continued  fair,  and  on  the  7th  the  fleet  made 
Newfoundland  : 

10th.— A  fine  breeze  of  wind  in  the  night ;  ran  the  fleet  abreast  of  the 
I.  of  Barnaby  ;  at  10  in  the  morning  the  Squadron  anchored  in  17  fathoms 
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water,  Barnaby  bearing  S.W.  Fogg  and  contrary  wind  obliged  the  Fleet 
to  anchor.  I  intimated  my  design  of  going  up  with  the  very  Troops  to  the 
Admiral,  and  hinted  the  pushing  on  of  the  Transports,  leaving  the  men-of- 
war  to  come  up  at  leisure,  after  he  had  determined  upon  the  number  of 
Ships  for  the  service  above.  Those  (if  Durell  is  not  very  forward)  should 
go  ahead  without  loss  of  time — wind  came  fair,  fleet  weighed.  Intelligence 
that  Mr.  Durell  was  anchored  at  the  I.  of  Coudres,  that  the  Island  was  in 
our  possession,  that  3  men-of-war,  a  frigate  and  some  transports  were  gone 
towards  the  I.  of  Orleans — that  3  frigates  and  13  merchant  ships  were 
arrived  at  Quebeck.  About  8  the  fleet  anchored  a  little  below  Bic  in  13 
fathoms  water.  Capt.  Hankerson  told  Mr.  Saunders  that  there  had  been 
no  ice  in  the  River  these  two  months.  The  succours  from  France  anchored 
at  Bic  the  9th  of  May. 

This  news  about  Durell  was  a  great  blow  to  Wolfe.  As  Captain 
Bell  states  in  his  own  Journal,  now  before  me  : 

If  Mr.  Durell  had  come  up  the  river  in  time,  every  one  of  the  French  ships 
might  have  been  taken  and  Quebec  obliged  to  surrender  in  a  very  few  days. 
Instead  of  which,  they  have  now  plenty  of  everything  and  all  the  outsettle- 
ments  are  called  in. 

Wolfe,  in  his  next  day's  entry,  further  alludes  to  this  unpar- 
donable procrastination  of  Durell' s,  and  even  indulges  himself  in 
a  slight  fling  at  Durell 's  superior,  Saunders  : 

19th. — The  fleet  got  under  way  about  4  in  the  morning,  but  the  Fog  came 
on  so  thick  we  were  obliged  to  anchor  before  7.  The  Admiral  running  all 
the  great  ships  of  war  in  amongst  the  Divisions  of  the  Transports,  threat- 
ened some  danger  and  a  good  deal  of  disorder  as  the  wind  blew  fresh.  It 
seemed  most  natural  to  order  such  ships  of  war  only  as  were  intended  for 
the  service  at  Quebeck  to  proceed  with  the  Divisions,  the  rest  remaining 
behind  at  an  anchor  as  a  Rear  Guard  untill  the  Navigation  was  entirely 
free.  At  2  went  into  the  Richmond  that  I  might  the  sooner  confer  with  Mr. 
Durell  and  get  some  knowledge  of  the  country — anchored  at  Green  Island 
with  the  White  Division — read  a  number  of  letters  from  Quebec,  painting 
their  distress  in  the  liveliest  manner.  All  in  general  agree  that  they  must 
have  starved  if  the  succours  from  France  had  not  arrived. 

Slowly — far  too  slowly  for  Wolfe's  impatient  spirit — the  fleet 
ascended  the  St.  Lawrence. 

20th. — Made  sail  early  in  the  morning,  but  by  calms  and  contrary  winds 
were  obliged  to  anchor  about  a  league  below  Hare  Island.  A  letter  from 
Quebeck  mentions  that  the  French  intended  to  send  down  Troops  of  artillery 
to  the  I.  of  Coudres.  The  1st  Division  of  Transports  anchored  near  us. 
Resolution  to  go  myself  to  the  I.  of  Orleans  and  to  reinforce  Col.  Carleton 
with  the  Rangers  in  the  whale-boats  and  some  Light  Infantry  in  flat- 
bottomed  boats — orders  sent  to  Br.  Monckton  on  this  subject— weighed  about 
7  and  anchored  again  at  Hare  Island.  Tide  ebbs  7  hours  at  6  knots,  flows 
5,  rises  13  feet — we  see  a  vast  quantity  of  porpoises. 

The  next  day  the  fleet  '  had  worked  up  as  high  as  the  Pilgrims 
by  two  o'clock  and  anchored.' 

22nd. — Weighed  at  8  in  the  morning.  Wind  still  west,  anchored  near 
the  Thamaruska  Islands  at  6  in  the  Evening  ;  the  wind  came  to  the  East  and 
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blew  fresh,  got  under  sail,  in  the  way  bore  down  to  a  Transport  in  distress 
at  an  anchor  in  Mai  Baye  and  by  9  at  night  anchored  in  Coudre  Road — 
Sent  Capt.  Bell  with  memorandum  to  Mr.  Durell  and  inform  him  that  I 
proposed  to  go  on  the  next  morning  if  possible.  No  descent  made  yet  on 
the  Isle  of  Orleans.  Some  cannonading  from  that  Island  on  the  shipping  and 
returned  by  them  without  any  hurt  to  us.  Inquired  what  troops  Mr.  Durell 
had  detained  and  desired  they  might  be  forwarded. 

Wolfe  was  always  urging  speed  on  the  naval  contingent,  Durell 
especially,  who  had  shown  himself  so  remiss. 

23rd. — Saw  Mr.  Durell,  who  gave  orders  that  the  Alcide  and  Sutherland 
should  take  150  men  and  proceed  to  join  Captain  Gordon.  Pressed  their 
sailing  and  my  own.  At  9  got  under  way  with  a  fresh  breeze  at  East — came 
to  an  anchor  in  the  afternoon,  near  Isle  Madame.  I  ordered  the  troops  on 
shore  to  Madame  to  exercise  themselves  and  cut  fascines. 

24th. — Rangers  and  Light  Infantry  landed,  directed  them  tc  fortify 
their  post  slightly  and  cut  fascines, — ordered  the  Grenadiers  to  land  upon 
Island  Rot  to  scour  and  search  that  Island  through.  Nights  lightning. 

25th. — Isle  Rot  examined,  nothing  found  upon  it,  wind  came  to  the  east, 
first  Division  passed  the  Travers  and  came  to  an  anchor  opposite  St.  Jean 
— I  made  application  to  Capt.  Gordon  for  a  vanguard  of  men-of-war  to  go 
before  and  secure  the  Transports.  His  resolution  in  consequence,  Pembroke, 
Centurion,  and  Porcupine  sloop  ordered  to  protect  us  and  to  look  into  the 

Bason — Cap.  M ll's  idea  on  that  subject — Carleton's  great  good-sense 

and  management. 

The  General  placed  great  reliance  upon  Colonel  Guy  Carleton 
(afterwards  Lord  Dorchester) ,  an  old  personal  friend ;  but  there 
is  a  hint  later  in  the  aide-de-camp's  diary  that  even  Carleton  was 
amongst  those  whose  conduct  caused  his  chief  a  momentary  bitter- 
ness. A  time  was  to  come,  now  some  weeks  distant,  when  his 
old  friend  would  be  charged  with  '  abominable  behaviour.' 

It  was  now  time  for  a  landing  to  be  made  on  the  Isle  of  Orleans, 
a  few  miles  from  Quebec,  as  Major  Mackellar,  the  engineer  of 
the  expedition,  had  previously  recommended. 

26th. — Weighed  at  4  in  the  morning  and  came  to  an  anchor  at  or  near 
the  Pt.  of  Laurent  in  sight  of  Quebec — orders  for  the  brigade  to  land  the 
next  day.  Transports  to  range  themselves  along  shore  for  that  purpose  and 
boats  got  out  in  expectation  of  the  signal.  Adm.  Saunders  came  up  in  the 
afternoon  and  informed  us  that  most  of  the  Transports  had  passed  the 
Traverse.  At  night, — false  fires  upon  Pt.  Levy.  Two  small  parties  of 
Rangers  landed  on  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  discovered  and  attacked  by  (as  they 
report)  200  Indians  and  Canadians.  The  Rangers  retired  under  the  cannon 
of  the  ships. 

On  the  following  day  the  troops  got  on  shore,  Wolfe  noting 
further  naval  remissness  : 

27th.— Rangers  and  first  Brigade  landed.  Wind  at  East.  The  Blue 
Division  anchored  about  7  o'clock.  The  Red  Division  joined,  reconnoitred 
the  enemy's  situation,  determined  to  land  at  Levy  and  below  the  Falls  of 
Montmorency,  violent  gale  of  wind  that  drove  several  ships  on  shore. 
Multitude  of  boats  lost  and  strange  neglect  of  the  men-of-war's  crews. 
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If  he  put  this  sort  of  thing  in  the  original  draft  of  his  despatch 
to  Pitt,  one  can  understand  further  '  coldness  '  between  himself 
and  Admiral  Saunders. 

28th. — A  very  fresh  gale  of  wind  that  drove  several  ships  from  their 
anchors — At  night  the  enemy  sent  fire-ships  into  the  fleet,  which  by  the 
vigilance  and  dexterity  of  the  seamen  were  prevented  from  doing  any  harm. 
A  detachment  of  Kennedy's  left  its  post  upon  the  water  side,  and  alarmed 
the  Camp.  They  were  in  some  danger  of  being  attacked  by  our  own  people. 

Wolfe  was  very  angry  at  this  panic-stricken  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  water-pickets  and  issued  a  severe  reprimand.  '  Next  to 
valour,'  he  wrote,  '  the  best  qualities  in  a  military  man  are  vigi- 
lance and  caution.' 

The  suggestion  to  occupy  Point  L£vis,  immediately  opposite 
Quebec,  came  from  Saunders.  On  the  29th  of  June  Wolfe  writes  : 

Col.  Carlton's  detachment  marched  to  the  Pt.  of  Orleans.  The  Admiral 
expressed  his  desire  that  we  should  get  possession  of  Pt.  Levy  and  sent 
Captain  Wheelock  to  signify  it  to  me.  Brigadier  Monckton  detached  in 
consequence  with  4  Regts.  of  foot  and  some  light  troops  ....  night — 
Br.  Monckton  crossed  the  River,  his  advance  guard  was  fired  upon  by  some 
of  the  Canadians.  Skirmish  ensued,  in  which  the  enemy  were  defeated. 
3  prisoners  taken. 

30th. — Br.  Monckton's  Corps  march  to  Pt.  Levy.  Reconnoitred  ^ne 
Bason  etc.  Fired  upon  by  the  enemy's  boats  with  canon.  Their  precautions 
along  the  shore  of  Beauport,  a  number  of  Batteries,  Redoubts,  entrench- 
ments etc.  In  the  morning  a  skirmish  between  the  Light  troops  of  Brigr. 
Monckton's  troops  and  a  Body  of  Indians,  some  Grenadiers  that  were  sent 
to  escort  the  Engineers  misbehaved.  .  .  .  Night — great  firing  heard  a  little 
before  daybreak — supposed  to  be  an  attack  upon  some  post  of  Br.  Monck- 
ton's corps,  but  turned  out  to  be  a  false  alarm  in  the  French  camps  on  the 
Beauport  side. 

The  General  had  been  landed  four  days  when  he  left  his  head- 
quarters and  crossed  over  with  a  detachment  to  see  how  Monckton 
was  carrying  out  his  orders. 

July  1st. — Visited  Brig.  Monckton's  post.  Was  surprised  to  see  the  men 
exposed  to  the  Artillery  of  four  contemptible  boats  and  a  notion  in  that 
army  of  an  Indian  attack  and  landing.  I  was  amazed  at  the  ignorance  in  the 
construction  of  the  Redoubts;  directed  some  new  works  and  returned  at 
night  to  the  Point  of  Orleans — Loss  in  the  army  there. 

Of  course  such  criticism  might  conceivably  be  taken  ill  by  Monck- 
ton, however  much  he  might  deserve  it. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  now  began  to  give  his  attention  to 
his  great  plan.  He  found  a  place  two  miles  west  of  Point  Levis, 
where  the  river  is  less  than  a  mile  wide.  Point  des  Peres  is 
exactly  opposite  Quebec. 

2nd. — Pushed  detachments  and  saw  the  Town  of  Quebec  weak  to  excess 
in  the  lower  Town  and  an  appearance  of  great  want.  Easy  Bombardment 
of  the  place  from  Pt.  aux  Peres,  Some  shots  from  the  Town  and  a  fire  of 
musketry  from  a  wood.  .  .  .  At  night — Br.  Murray  sent  me  notice  that 
Hazzan's  party  was  returned  and  had  brought  in  13  prisoners. 
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While  Monckton's  guns  bombarded,  a  landing  above  Quebec 
was  to  be  made.     Six  weeks  previously  Wolfe  had  written  : 

It  is  the  business  of  our  naval  force  to  be  masters  of  the  river,  both  above 
and  below  the  town.  .  .  .  [He  predicted  a]  smart  action  at  the  passage  of 
the  river  St.  Charles,  unless  we  can  steal  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence  and  land 
them  three,  four,  five  miles  above  the  town,  and  get  time  to  entrench  so 
strongly  that  they  won't  care  to  attack. 

3rd. — The  weather  so  bad  that  we  were  obliged  to  leave  off  work.  Con- 
sultation with  the  Admiral  about  landing — Our  notions  agreeing  to  get 
ashore,  if  possible,  above  the  Town,  we  determined  to  attempt  it.  Troops 
and  ships  prepared  accordingly.  The  Admiral  was  of  opinion  that  none  of 
the  ships  could  be  of  the  least  use  in  an  attempt  on  the  Beauport  side. 
Resolution  to  begin  by  a  warm  bombardment  from  Pt.  aux  Peres. 

In  dealing  witri  this  episode  in  his  England  in  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  Mr.  Julian  Corbett  remarks  :  '  There  is  little  doubt  the 
threatened  operation  (i.e.,  above)  was  designed  from  the  first 
as  a  feint.  .  .  .  Wolfe  and  Saunders  spent  some  time  there 
together  reconnoitring.  What  passed  between  them  is  not 
known.'  Clearly  it  was  not  a  feint ;  we  now  see  that  Wolfe  and 
Saunders  really  intended  to  '  get  ashore,  if  possible,  above  the 
town. '  The  feint  was  to  be  made  at  Montmorency  below  the  city. 

4th. — The  Canadians  sent  back  to  their  habitations.  Br.  Townshend's 
Brigade  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  to  land  below  the  falls  of  Montmorency 
to  draw  the  enemy's  attention  that  way  and  favour  the  projected  attempt. 
Such  exceeding  heavy  rains  that  all  the  work  was  at  a  stand — The  Acadian 
women  offered  to  M.  Vaudreuil.  Balling's  light  Infantry  sent  to  intercept 
the  Acadians.  St.  Leger,  Goreham,  and  270  men  detached  by  Br.  Murray 
to  reconnoitre  the  Chaudiere,  St.  Michel,  Anse  de  Meres,  etc. 

This  was  preparatory  to  selecting  a  good  spot  for  the  projected 
crossing.  St.  Michel  is  a  point  just  west  of  Sillery. 

5th. — Gave  directions  for  a  redoubt  and  2  batteries  to  be  constructed 
upon  the  Pt.  Levy.  Webb's  Regt.  moved  to  the  left.  The  enemy  move  to 
their  left  upon  the  appearance  of  our  Bomb  vessels — B.  Murray's  report ; 
he  is  satisfied  of  the  practicability  of  the  attempt  at  Michel — Preparations 
for  landing  below  the  falls. 

6th. — Bold  attempt  of  some  Indians  and  their  success.  ...  2  or  3  killed 
by  our  men  who  attacked  them  warmly.  Admirable  management  of  those 
savages  in  their  retreat.  Our  Frigates  and  bomb  vessels  moving  from  this 
station.  The  enemy  permitted  to  insult  us  with  their  paltry  boats  carrying 
cannon  in  their  prows.  Astonishing  labour  of  Webb's  Regt.  Large  detach- 
ments of  Rangers  and  Light  Infantry  sent  out  to  scour  the  country. 

While  Saunders  is  waiting  for  the  batteries  at  Levis  to  play  upon 
the  town  before  venturing  to  take  his  fleet  past  it,  Wolfe  and 
one  of  his  subordinates  are  at  loggerheads.  Under  date  of  the 
7th  he  writes  : 

Some  difference  in  opinion  upon  a  military  point  termed  *  slight  and 
insignificant'  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  is  threatened  with  Parlia- 
mentary enquiry  into  his  conduct  for  not  consulting  an  inferior  officer  and 
seeming  to  disregard  his  sentiments ! 
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Who  is  this  '  inferior  officer,'  who  thus  presumes  to  threaten  his 
chief?  Who  but  Townshend?  On  Saturday,  the  7th  of  July, 
Wolfe  was  in  Townshend's  camp  on  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  making 
arrangements  to  pass  a  large  part  of  his  army  across  the  St. 
Lawrence.  But  Townshend's  quarrel  with  Wolfe  took  place  on 
the  8th,  after  he  had  crossed  over,  as  we  know  from  Townshend's 
Diary.  Could  it  have  been  Carleton? 

Wolfe  [writes  General  Townshend  in  his  Life  of  Marquess  Townshend] 
now  thought  he  would  threaten  the  eastern  end  of  the  French  position  which 
was  bounded  by  the  river  and  falls  of  Montmorency.  Why  he  did  not  at 
the  commencement  plant  himself  on  the  North  bank,  on  the  same  side  as 
Quebec  and  above  the  city,  so  as  to  cut  them  off  from  their  supplies,  which 
were  drawn  from  Montreal,  is  a  mystery. 

It  need  be  a  mystery  no  longer.  His  Journal  shows  him  eager 
to  land  above,  and  that  Saunders  was  in  agreement,  as  soon  as  he 
deemed  it  safe  to  pass  the  guns  of  Quebec.  But  it  was  not  until 
the  12th  that  the  Levis  batteries  were  in  readiness.  Meanwhile 
the  naval  dispositions  were  mortally  slow,  and  it  was  only  now 
that  Admiral  Holmes  and  his  squadron  arrived  on  the  scene. 

8th. — Batteries  upon  the  Point  aux  Peres  in  some  forwardness.  Warm 
fire  of  the  enemy  upon  the  workmen.  Disposition  of  the  frigates  and  Bomb 
ketches  ;  their  prodigious  distance  from  the  Enemy.  Amazing  backwardness 
in  these  matters  on  the  side  of  the  fleet.  A  body  of  troops  ordered  to  land 
below  the  Falls  of  Montmorency.  At  night  the  Brigade  embarked  with 
10  comp.  of  Granadrs.  and  landed  without  any  opposition. 

9th. — Bank's  Rangers  attacked  by  a  body  of  Indians  and  defeated.  The 
Indians  repulsed  by  the  grenadiers  of  Bragg' s  Regt.  and  pursued  by 
Hour,  some  killed  and  wounded,  13  of  Dank's  killed  and  7  or  8  wounded. 
Admirable  management  of  those  savages  in  their  retreat,  favoured  by  the 
fire  of  the  rest  from  the  Bank  of  the  River.  12  prisoners  brought  in  by 
Hazzan  and  released.  General  disposition  of  the  Canadians  to  lay  down 
their  arms  if  they  were  secure  of  good  treatment. 

Bad  weather  appears  to  have  been  responsible  for  a  good  deal  of 
the  delay  in  setting  up  the  batteries. 

10th. — Joined  by  Br.  Murray  and  2  battalions  from  the  Isle  of  Orleans. 
Weather  so  very  bad  that  very  little  could  be  done. 

llth. — The  Mortar  Battery  in  great  forwardness  ;  hot  fire  from  the  town, 
without  any  mischief,  the  work  of  everywhere  carrying  on  with  vigour. 
Trifling  alarm  at  the  camp  at  Montmorency — floating  Batteries  and  Radeaux 
ordered  to  be  made. 

By  the  12th  of  July  the  battery  at  Point  des  Peres  was  in  readi- 
ness ;  but  the  naval  arrangements  were  still  very  imperfect. 

12th. — Our  success  in  the  construction  of  the  floating  Batteries  and 
Radeaux  doubtful.  In  the  evening  the  Mortar  Battery  began  to  play  upon 
the  Town,  but  the  Bomb  Ketches  who  were  to  have  joined  their  fire  would 
not  be  induced  to  go  near  enough  for  the  purpose :  so  that  their  fire  ceased 
immediately.  The  Admiral  displeased  with  me  for  speaking  harshly  upon 
the  subject  of  the  irregularities  committed  by  the  seamen. 
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Wolfe  alternated  between  the  three  camps,  planning,  disposing, 
urging  despatch.  On  the  13th  Townshend  very  nearly  got  him- 
self raked  by  the  enemy's  artillery,  a  disaster  narrowly  averted 
by  Wolfe's  vigilance.  Townshend  describes  in  his  Journal  the 
'  scene  '  between  his  commander  and  himself  on  that  occasion. 

13th. — The  Enemy  at  work  all  night  upon  a  Battery  to  fire  into  the 
Camp.  Took  precautions  to  prevent  the  intended  mischief.  Visit  to  the 
Admiral  to  adjust  matters  ffith  him  and  prepare  to  attack  the  French 
Army.  Our  mortars  impaired  by  the  prodigious  quantity  of  the  powder 
imprudently  used.  One  of  the  Bomb  Ketches  did  execution  in  the  night. 
The  sea  mortars  to  be  brought  on  shore — Our  Howitzers  at  the  camp  at 
Montmorency  checked.  The  Battery  intended  to  fire  into  the  Camp  and 
disloged  the  Canadians  and  Indians  from  the  houses  and  passes  they  had 
taken.  Scouts  of  Major  Scott's  Bangers  inneffectual. 

Valuable  time  was  being  lost.  Montcalm  was  already  suspicious 
of  his  antagonist's  plan ;  but  still  Saunders  hung  about.  On  the 
14th  Wolfe  notes  : 

Attempt  of  the  French  arm'd  bateaux  to  cut  off  some  of  our  flat-bottomed 
boats  ;  flight  of  our  seamen — Little  precaution  taken  to  secure  the  com- 
munication between  Montmorency  and  Orleans.  The  Bason  above  the  Falls 
of  Montmorency  examined — the  ground  so  very  disadvantageous  that  a 
Bridge  or  float  to  pass  the  Fall,  thought  a  dangerous  experiment — the 
enemy  driven  from  their  work  by  our  fire  and  their  Battery  greatly  damaged 
— Hazzan  attacked  in  a  house  where  he  was  posted,  the  enemy  contented  with 
firing  into  and  then  retired. 

It  was  of  no  use  to  devise  a  scheme  to  divide  and  nonplus  the 
enemy  if  you  had  not  the  prompt  and  effective  co-operation  of 
your  appointed  coadjutor.  Owing  to  desertions,  too,  the  game 
could  not  be  kept  up  much  longer.  Laconic  as  the  next  entries 
are,  they  hint  at  much  feverish  enterprise  and  impatience. 

15th. — The  1st  Battn.  of  Grendrs.  ordered  into  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  where 
a  corps  is  to  assemble  for  a  particular  purpose. 

This  '  particular  purpose '  was  to  get  up-stream  as  quickly  as 
possible.  To  Captain  Eous,  of  the  Sutherland,  had  Saunders 
entrusted  the  task  of  leading  up  the  squadron  and  the  transports 
while  Wolfe  made  the  feint  below  : 

16th. — Conference  with  the  Admiral  concerning  the  projected  Descent 
— remaining  Grandrs.  ordered  to  the  Rendezvous  in  the  Isle  of  Orleans. 

A  squadron  of  men  of  war  were  to  have  gone  by  the  Town  to  post  them- 
selves above.  The  wind  fair,  night  seemingly  favourable  to  their  wish,  but 
yet  Capt.  Eous  did  not  go  there. 

Compare  the  last  entry  with  Mr.  Corbett's  remark  :  '  The 
night  proved  unfavourable,  and  it  was  not  till  the  18th  that  the 
conditions  served  '  (England  in  the  Seven  Years1  War,  vol  i. 
p.  432).  To  my  mind  the  mystery  is  explained  by  the  one  word- 
timidity. 
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17th. — The  Savages  attacked  the  center  of  a  covering  party,  killed  5  men 
and  wounded  others,  carried  off  three  prisoners  of  Porter's  Grenadiers  who 
were  struggling  thro  the  Houses  upon  the  right.  Cruelty  of  these  savages. 
A  deserter  with  the  first  good  intelligence  that  we  have  been  able  to  procure  : 
the  Enemy's  design  upon  our  Batt'ys  at  the  P.  Levy  discovered,  they  had 
actually  passed  the  Etchmin  River  with  1600  Canadians,  but  took  fright, 
fired  upon  one  another,  and  went  back.  A  report  in  the  French  camp  of  a 
design  to  attack  the  troops  at  Montmorency. 

This  was,  of  course,  precisely  what  Wolfe  wanted.  But,  alas! 
Montcalm  knew  better,  and  although  the  young  commander  at 
last  saw  the  lingering  squadron  move  up-stream,  the  psychological 
moment  had  passed. 

18th. — The  Sutherland,  Squirrell,  two  transpts.,  and  2  armed  sloops 
passed  the  narrow  passages  between  Quebec  and  Levy  without  losing  a  man. 

To  show  how  much  these  brief  entries  change  the  current 
ideas  of  the  problem  we  have  only  to  turn  again  to  Mr.  Corbett's 
pages,  based  on  all  evidence  hitherto  accessible  to  the  historian. 
He  writes  as  if  the  passage  of  Ecus' s  squadron  had  altered  the 
situation— had  filled  Wolfe  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes  :  '  The 
day  after  the  gauntlet  had  been  run  he  was  aboard  Eous's  ship, 
reconnoitring  the  north  shore.  His  observations  seem  to  have 
convinced  him  that  an  attack  might  be  made.'  How  different 
was  the  truth  !  In  what  bitterness  of  spirit ,  with  what  conscious- 
ness of  foiled  plans,  must  the  young  General  have  penned  these 
words  : 

19th. — Reconnoitred  the  country  immediately  above  Quebec  and  found 
that  if  we  had  ventured  the  stroke  that  was  first  intended  we  should  in- 
fallibly have  succeeded. 

True,  '  infallibly  '  is  afterwards  scored  through  and  replaced  by 
'  probably.'  We  can  only  guess  the  later  despondency  which 
suggested  the  verbal  alteration ;  the  historian  may  well  consider 
'  infallibly  '  as  an  epithet  justified. 

And  it  is  Townshend  who  in  his  Diary  notes,  under  date  of 
the  18th  July,  that  Wolfe  '  seems  to  direct  his  attention  entirely 
to  the  Falls  of  Montmorency,  neglecting  the  position  above  the 
town  entirely  ' ! 

20th. — Reconnoitred  Sillery,  La  Chaudiere,  and  Cap  Rouge,  ordered 
a  detachment  up  the  River  for  intelligence.  They  attacked  some  Indians 
and  Canadians  at  the  dawn  of  day  and  beat  them. 

21st. — The  detachment  returned  without  any  loss  and  brought  off  a 
number  of  prisoners,  particularly  women — a  Jesuit  missionary. 

22nd. — Weather  rainy  and  foggy,  so  that  little  could  be  done.  The 
women  and  priests  sent  back  to  Quebec. 

All  his  reconnoitring  only  further  satisfied  the  General  that  the 
occasion  was  lost,  the  enemy  too  alert,  and  the  operation  too 
hazardous.  Wherefore  Mr.  Corbett  remarks  :  '  So  far,  then, 
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Wolfe's  ingenuity  had  failed.'  We  know  now  why  it  failed — for 
precisely  the  same  reason  that  brought  the  Eochefort  expedition 
to  grief — procrastination,  a  procrastination  born  of  timidity. 

Then  came  the  council  of  war  on  board  Saunders's  flagship. 
All  we  know  of  that  council  of  war  is  what  Wolfe  here  tells  us 
—ten  brief  but  suggestive  words  : 

23rd. — Admiral  and  Generals  advise  for  the  publick  service :  Resolution 
to  attack  the  French  army.  Debate  about  the  method. 

The  town  on  fire  last  night  in  two  or  three  places.  Cathedral  burnt. 
Lowestoffe  and  Hunter  endeavouring  to  pass  by  the  Town  were  taken  aback  : 
great  fire  from  the  town  without  any  damage. 

24th. — Hazzan  brought  in  a  number  of  prisoners — several  scouting 
parties  sent  out  for  prisoners  and  cattle. 

Doubtless  it  was  at  the  council  of  war  that  the  proposed  '  feint ' 
at  Montmorency  developed  into  a  plan  of  attack  there.  Here  was 
an  object  in  which  Saunders  could  render  but  little  aid  : 

25th. — At  night  a  corps  of  troops  ordered  to  escort  the  General  to  view 
the  Ford  of  Montmorency. 

26th. — Early  in  the  morning  a  party  of  Indians  crossed  the  Ford  and 
were  beat  back  by  our  people.  About  noon  they  came  over  in  greater 
numbers — drove  two  comps.  of  foot  who  retired  in  great  confusion  and  dis- 
ordered the  Battalion.  Col.  Howe's  Light  Infantry  attacked  their  flank 
and  endeavoured  to  surround  them  by  Br.  Murray :  detached  two  comps.  of 
Omays  to  get  upon  their  right  flank.  The  enemy  put  into  disorder  and 
defeated  and  driven  over  the  water.  In  these  two  skirmishes  we  had  near 
40  killed  and  wounded — chiefly  from  the  opposite  Bank  of  the  River,  by 
the  indiscreet  pursuit  of  some  of  our  people. 

27th. — Bragg' s  fired  upon  as  they  marched  along,  they  attacked  100 
Canadians  and  Indians  well  posted  and  drove  them — alarm  from  Hazzan  of 
his  being  surrounded  found  not  to  be  true.  Br.  Townshend  detached  to 
bring  in  the  Troops  cattle  and  some  prisoners.  Report  of  an  unlucky 
accident.  Col.  Frazer  and  Cap.  Macpherson  wounded  by  the  same  ball  but 
not  dangerous. 

28th. — Difficulties  arising  about  the  attack  and  assault  of  the  Town. 
Proposed  to  attempt  the  most  advanced  Redoubt,  to  get  footing.  The 
Grendrs.  are  to  make  this  attack.  One  or  two  Catts  to  be  thrown  on 
shore,  near  enough  to  cannonade  the  Redoubt  and  if  possible  within  musket 
shot. 

29th. — Orders  and  directions  for  the  attack.  It  seems  better  to  receive  the 
enemy  superior  in  numbers  with  the  advantage  of  a  small  entrenchment, 
than  to  attack  them  behind  their  lines,  with  such  a  body  of  Troops  as  can 
be  landed  at  once,  and  by  so  doing  put  all  to  the  hazard  of  one  action.  A 
party  sent  to  act  upon  the  hazardous  and  most  important  service,  deter- 
mined to  execute  that  design — if  it  appears  upon  examination  to  be  prac- 
ticable. 

Wolfe  had  made  up  his  mind  to  capture  the  exposed  redoubt 
of  the  enemy  on  the  beach  at  Montmorency,  in  the  hope  of  luring 
Montcalm  out  to  its  rescue.  Saunders  had  promised  him  a  couple 
of  ships,  '  to  be  carried  close  in  shore,'  but  the  ships  were  not 
forthcoming. 
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30th. — Calm  that  made  it  impossible  to  attack  the  Redoubt.  Desertion  of 
a  Grenadier  of  Whitmore's — Apprehension  on  the  score:  Dislike  of  the 
General  Officers  and  others  to  this  business,  but  nothing  better  proposed 
by  them.  Probability  of  a  general  engagement  on  attack  from  us — pre- 
parations for  it.  Desertions  of  several  of  the  Royal  Americans. 

31st. — The  vessels  approach  the  redoubt,  but  not  near  enough;  recon- 
noitre the  situation  of  it,  with  respect  to  the  enemy's  entrenchment,  and 
observe  it  not  to  be  tenable  under  their  fire. 

Nevertheless,  Wolfe  noticed  that  the  Canadian  Militia  and  not 
the  seasoned  Eegulars  were  behind  the  French  entrenchments  at 
this  point,  which  decided  him  to  make  the  attempt. 

Their  confusion  and  disorder  inclines  me  to  attack  them.  Orders  sent 
to  Br.  Monckton  and  Townshend  to  prepare  for  action — Accident  of  our 
boats  running  aground  upon  a  shoal  lost  us  a  great  deal  of  time.  Grena- 
diers landed  between  5  and  6  o'clock :  their  disorderly  march  and  strange 
behaviour.  Necessity  of  calling  them  off  and  desisting  from  the  attack. 
The  delays  occasioned  by  their  rash  and  inconsiderate  proceedings  lost  us 
part  of  the  day  and  the  tide  beginning  to  make  the  retreat  of  Br. 
Townshends  corps  became  a  hazardous  and  precarious  affair.  Two  hundred 
and  10  killed  and  230  wounded.  Many  excellent  officers  hurt  in  this  foolish 
business. 

Yet  nothing  is  clearer  than  that  he  might  have  succeeded  but 
for  what  Warburton  calls  '  the  strange  adversity  of  circum- 
stances.' Chief  amongst  these  was  the  ill-management  of  the 
boats,  to  which  Wolfe  alludes  in  his  letter  to  Saunders.  Never- 
theless, the  Commander  wished  to  put  the  blame  for  the  terrible 
reverse  at  Montmorency  on  any  shoulders  but  his  own.  '  I  shall 
leave  out  that  part  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt  which  you  object  to, 
although  the  matter  of  fact,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  it  is 
strictly  as  I  have  stated  it.' 

Even  Townshend  notes  :  '  The  two  stranded  transports  had 
been  set  on  fire  by  order  of  Admiral  Saunders ;  but  it  was  done 
in  too  great  a  hurry,  as  the  guns  and  two  brass  pieces  which  had 
been  put  aboard  them  had  been  left  there.'  These  naturally 
proved  very  welcome  to  the  French. 

August  1st. — Gave  orders  for  strengthening  and  fortifying  the  Camp, 
that  we  may  receive  no  insult  from  an  enemy,  impatient  to  decide  their  fate 
by  an  action. 

During  the  next  few  days  Wolfe  notes  : 

2nd. — Detachment  sent  out  to  scour  the  country. 

3rd. — An  Ambuscade  of  the  enemy  close  to  the  Camp.  Br.  Murray 
ordered  up  the  River,  design  of  his  going  to  try  at  their  magazines,  their 
shipping  at  the  Trois  Rivieres,  &c. 

4th.— Some  prisoners  taken  carrying  ammunition  to  the  Bay  of  St. 
Paul's.  Goreham  detached  to  attack  those  people. 

The  General  now  sent  Brigadier  Murray  with  1200  men  on  an 
expedition  up-river.  Meanwhile  Quebec  was  being  bombarded 
more  fiercelv  than  ever. 
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5th.— At  night  Br.  Murray  marched.     Boats  passed  by  the  Town. 

6th. — The  Enemy  observed  to  be  very  busy  in  preparing  more  fire-rafts 
and  getting  the  two  hulks  fitted  up  for  fireships. 

7th. — Large  detachments  sent  to  scour  the  woods,  to  use  the  troops  to 
the  country,  to  oblige  the  enemy  to  keep  at  a  fit  distance  and  to  prepare 
the  troops  for  a  decisive  action.  At  night  an  Indian  swam  across  the  Mont- 
morency  at  high  water  with  two  knives  only  as  weapons,  intending  to 
surprise  some  of  the  Sentries,  stab  and  scalp  them;  He  was  seen  by  two 
Sentries  of  Otways  Regiment  and  taken. 

8th. — At  night  the  lower  town  was  set  on  fire  by  Carcasses  and  very 
considerable  damage  was  done. 

10th. — Reconnoitred  the  N.  Channel  and  had  it  sounded.  Skirmish 
with  a  few  Canadians  at  St.  Joachim. 

llth. — Party  covering  the  workmen  attacked  by  a  considerable  body  of 
Indians  and  Canadians :  bad  disposition  of  our  people :  loss  sustained  on 
that  account.  The  Enemy  repulsed  with  little  loss  to  them.  Br.  Murray's 
Report  that  he  attacked  the  Enemy  3  different  times  with  various  success. 
Propose  to  undertake  something  of  consequence  in  a  few  days.  Reinforce- 
ment of  200  men  and  4  armed  vessels  passed  the  Town.  Goreham's  report 
that  he  had  landed  and  attacked  the  people  in  the  Bay  of  St.  Paul,  put 
them  to  flight  and  burnt  their  habotations. 

12th. — A  gale  of  wind  at  East  and  very  thick  weather. 

When  these  entries  were  being  made  Wolfe  was  scarcely  able 
to  stand.  Soon  after  the  check  at  Montmorency  his  health  had 
visibly  weakened.  The  doctor  found  him  suffering  from  fever, 
and  urged  him  to  take  to  his  bed.  But  as  the  patient  had  already 
said  :  '  Don't  talk  to  me  of  constitution.  Spirits  will  carry  a  man 
through  anything.'  What  the  '  something  of  consequence  '  was 
is  not  exactly  known,  although  Mr.  Corbett  divines  that  it  was 
probably  '  some  scheme  for  getting  at  the  rear  of  Mont  calm's 
position.'  Whatever  it  was,  it  involved  the  return  of  Murray's 
force,  which  Wolfe  impatiently  awaited.  The  General  fretted 
over  the  delay.  The  fact  was  the  naval  squadron,  carrying 
Holmes,  was  cut  off  from  communication  by  some  French  armed 
boats  just  above  the  town.  How  Saunders  could  have  permitted 
this  is  still  a  mystery.  Mr.  Corbett  says  :  '  The  wind  made  it 
impossible  for  more  cruisers  to  go  up  and  deal  with  them.'  So 
Murray  did  not  get  Wolfe's  message. 

13th. — Communication  greatly  obstructed  between  Goreham's  front  and 
the  Rear  Admiral :  danger  of  the  boats  being  intercepted.  The  Enemy's 
cauves  driven  off  by  the  fire  of  the  Rangers. 

14th. — Some  difficulties  of  getting  up  to  Mr.  Holmes.  Mr.  Elliott's 
detachment  recalled. 

15th. — Remarkable  shot  from  a  Battery  at  Montmorency  that  fired  some 
powder  in  a  large  bateau  and  blew  her  up — Two  divisions  of  the  Highlanders 
passed  into  the  Isle  of  Orleans — The  Brig  fell  down  the  north  Channel. 

16th. — March  of  the  Highlanders  to  -the  end  of  the  Isle  of  Orleans. 
Vigorous  attack  by  the  Canadians  and  Indians  upori  a  house  where  Mr. 
Cameron  volunteer  and  16  or  18  men  were  posted.  Good  management  and 
gallant  behaviour  of  this  gentlemen — Bravery  of  the  men  and  of  a  Detach" 
ment  of  Bragg's, 
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The  Post  brought  off  by  the  Picquet  and  light  infantry  or  rather  the 
enemy  put  to  flight  by  the  two  little  parties.  No  account  from  Mr.  Murray 
nor  no  news  from  Goreham. 

And  with  this  entry  the  Journal — such  of  it  as  remains — ends. 
The  continual  suspense,  the  perpetual  foiling  of  his  plans,  were 
too  much  for  the  young  Commander.  On  the  17th  he  was  too  ill 
to  write,  and  for  ten  days  lay  racked  with  pain  and  fever  in  the 
little  farmhouse  at  Montmorency  he  had  made  his  headquarters. 
When  he  thought  his  illness  was  mortal  he  asked  the  Admiral 
and  the  three  brigadiers  '  to  meet  for  the  public  service.' 


Amongst  the  other  unpublished  memoranda  of  interest  is 
one  undated  :  '  Propose  to  visit  all  America  with  engineers  and 
officers  of  intelligence  from  Canada  to  the  Mississippi.' 

Posts  in  America  of  the  greatest  consequence  for  engaging  the  Indians 
to  trade  with  us,  for  securing  our  backsettlements  from  the  incursion  of  the 
French  and  hostile  Indians.  In  this,  regard  should  be  had  to  the  sources 
and  course  of  the  Rivers  that  run  into  the  ocean  and  to  the  most  command- 
ing stations  for  navigating  the  great  lakes  .  .  .  Notions  and  informations  to 
be  communicated  to  Mr.  P  [itt]. 

The  Government  committed  a  capital  error  in  sending  Transports  from 
England  for  the  Canada  Expedition :  the  coast  of  N.  America  abounds  in 
small  craft,  which  are  safer  than  ships  of  greater  burthen — 12  or  14  large 
Transports  with  provisions,  each  a  flat-bottomed  boat  and  one  or  two 
cutters  would  have  done  the  business  effectually. 

The  King's  instructions  arrived  at  New  York  the  14  March  1759. 

In  most  attacks  of  the  night,  Bayonets  are  preferable  to  fire. 

Sixty -three  merchant  ships  went  up  to  Quebec  last  year  after  Louis- 
bourg  was  taken. 

Twenty-one  ships  got  up  before  Mr.  Durell  this  Spring  with  400  bad 
recruits. 

Their  plan  of  defence  seems  to  rest  more  upon  the  strong  nature  of  the 
country,  than  the  walls  and  fortifications  of  the  Town.  I  shall  endeavour 
to  bring  the  Marquess  to  an  action  upon  the  best  terms. 

I  find  also  a  memorandum  which  may  refer  to  the  projected 
plan  at  Montmorency,  either  before  or  subsequent  to  the  reverse  : 

A  company  of  Foot  in  the  first  Brushwood  under  the  entrenchment, 
another  in  the  Gully  that  is  covered  with  wood,  another  in  the  first  White 
House,  2  in  the  Batty,  to  cover  themselves  as  quickly  as  possible.  Br. 
Monckton's  Corps  is  to  attack  both  redoubts  in  front  with  100  men  for 
each — once  established  he  must  take  but  little  time  to  form.  A  part  of  Br. 
Monckton's  Corps  in  the  brush  to  the  right  of  the  camp  upon  the  Right, 
gain  the  woods  near  the  camp,  endeavour  to  penetrate  and  attack  the 
enemy's  right  flank. 

If  Gen.  Townshend's  1st  corps  cannot  ascend  the  Hill,  the  Br.  must 
march  on,  with  the  Corps  under  his  command  and  rush  up  to  the  enemy's 
entrenchment  whenever  he  sees  a  probability  of  succeeding  and  obey  the 
orders  he  has  received. 
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I  have  left  myself  no  space  in  this  article  to  discuss  the  Journal 
of  Captain  Bell,  which  forms  of  itself  a  detailed  account  of  the 
expedition.  Two  or  three  brief  passages  must  suffice.  For  in- 
stance, under  date  of  the  16th  of  July,  Wolfe's  aide-de-camp 
writes  : 

About  12  the  Town  of  Quebec  was  set  on  fire  by  our  carcasses.  It  burnt 
till  about  3.  Judged  it  to  have  consumed  about  four  houses :  the  enemy 
hard  at  work  at  their  traverses  and  entrenchments.  .  .  .  Capt.  Rous  in 
the  Sutherland  with  two  frigates  and  another  vessel  was  to  have  gone  above 
the  town  to-night.  The  wind  east  and  tide  in  his  favour  from  9  till  2, 
but  did  not  stir.  The  Admiral  was  going  to  supersede  him  and  sent  Capt. 
Everett  on  board  at  12  to  know  the  reason  of  his  not  getting  under  way. 
His  excuse  was  that  there  was  not  wind  enough.  It  positively  blew  a 
4-knott  gale. 

Compare  this  with  Wolfe's  :  '  If  we  had  ventured  the  stroke  that 
was  first  intended  we  should  infallibly  have  succeeded,'  and  we  see 
the  bearing  of  Eous's  delay  on  the  subsequent  events. 

Under  date  of  the  31st  of  July,  after  mentioning  the  ill-fated 
attack  at  Montmorency,  Bell  writes  :  '  Colonel  Carleton's 
abominable  behaviour  to  the  General.'  But  Bell  was  not  con- 
cerned in  that  action,  as  on  the  26th  he  had  noted  :  '  I  got  my 
arm  broke  by  the  rascals.  We  had  about  45  killed  and 
wounded.'  On  the  fatal  13th  of  September  Bell  writes  :  '  The 
General  landing  at  Ance  de  Mer  (sic)  deceived  Vaudreuil  by  a 
most  masterly  stroke,  beat  Montcalm  with  an  inferior  force,  and 
died  in  the  arms  of  victory.  0  Death,  when  will  you  strike  such 
another !  ' 

17th. — The  enemy  hung  out  a  flag  of  truce  and  surrendered  the  next 
morning.  They  expected  to  have  been  summoned  the  Day  of  Battle.  In- 
famous capitulation  and  infamous  Behaviour ! 

23rd. — I  came  down  to  the  Royal  William  at  Isle  Madame  with  the 
General's  body. 

And  finally  here  is  the  touching  entry  : 

Landed  with  the  General's  body  at  Portsmouth,  which  I  proceeded  with 
to  Greenwich  and  saw  interred.  Captain  Delaune  came  home  with  me 
and  accompanied  our  noble  master  to  the  grave. 

The  chief  value  of  these  papers  is  the  further  demonstration  of 
how  utterly  alone  the  young  General  was — how  he  strove  single- 
handed  against  the  forces  of  jealousy,  inertia,  and  incompetence. 
Townshend  was  openly  hostile,  Murray  dilatory  and  critical, 
Monckton  tepid  and  unscientific.  As  for  Saunders,  no  doubt  he 
could  not  work  miracles  with  the  material  at  his  hand.  Wolfe's 
opinion  of  Durell,  Holmes,  and  Eous  was  probably  only  too  well 
known  to  those  officers.  Two  years  before,  on  the  conclusion  of 
the  Rochefort  fiasco,  Wolfe  had  written  : 
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]»have  found  out  that  an  admiral  should  endeavour  to  run  into  an  enemy's 
port  immediately  after  he  appears  before  it ;  that  he  should  anchor  the  trans- 
ports and  frigates  as  close  as  he  can  to  the  land  ;  that  he  should  reconnoitre 
and  observe  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  lose  no  time  in  getting  the  troops 
ashore.  .  .  .  Nothing  is  to  be  reckoned  an  obstacle  to  an  undertaking  of  this 
nature  which  is  not  found  to  be  so  on  trial. 

In  brief,  we  see  now  more  clearly  than  ever  how  Wolfe  car- 
ried the  Quebec  campaign  on  his  own  shoulders ;  how  he  was 
perpetually  foiled  by  the  total  absence  amongst  his  leading 
assistants — not  the  rank  and  file — of  that  combination  of  moral 
impetus  and  science  which,  with  a  little  luck,  invariably  sur- 
mounts obstacles  in  war. 

BECKLES  WILLSON. 

Quebec  House,    Westerham. 
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ARE    WE  LOSING    THE    USE   OF  OUR 
HANDS? 


LOOKING  back  to  the  dawn  of  the  human  race  one  can  only  view 
with  incredulous  wonder  the  work  that  has  been  wrought  and  the 
fabric  that  has  been  fashioned  by  the  restless  animal  man,  with  his 
two  ever-busy  hands,  in  the  course  of,  say,  some  fifty  centuries.  In 
the  soil  upon  which  London  stands  are  still  to  be  found  flint  arrow 
heads  and  spear  points  which  represent  the  most  finished  handi- 
work of  the  first  Londoner — a  naked  man  in  a  riverside  jungle. 
Above  the  beds  in  which  these  weapons  lie  now  rises  an  undreamed- 
of city,  the  folk  of  which  may  be  watching  the  movements  of  an 
airship,  while  below  the  buried  javelin  heads  there  burrows  an 
electric  railway. 

The  advance  of  handicraftsmanship  since  the  days  of  the  flint 
arrow  is  almost  too  amazing  to  formulate,  especially  if  it  be  assumed 
that  man  has  advanced  in  like  proportion.  If  this  inference 
includes  the  estimate  of  man  as  an  animal,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  it  is  not  sound  reasoning  to  judge  comprehensively  of  the 
worker  from  his  works.  It  is  probable,  for  example,  that  the  man 
of  to-day  is  inferior,  in  certain  points,  to  the  savage  who  made  the 
flint  implements.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  neolithic  man  was 
keener  of  sight  and  hearing  and  fleeter  of  foot  than  is  the  present 
inhabitant  of  these  islands.  He  surely,  too,  possessed  greater 
powers  of  endurance.  If  a  Marathon  race  could  be  arranged 
between  the  modern  Londoner  and  his  earliest  ancestors  I  venture 
to  think  that  the  winner  would  be  a  cave  man,  one  who  had  had 
no  choice  but  to  hunt  the  reindeer  on  foot.  This  is  not  the  only 
discrepancy,  for  I  believe  that  the  modern  flint  knapper  finds  it 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  successfully  to  reproduce  the  finest 
flint  implements  of  the  age  of  stone. 

At  the  present  time  not  a  year  passes  that  does  not  add  some 
wonder  to  the  list  of  things  manufactured.  It  must  not  be 
inferred  from  this  that  man ,  as  a  master  of  handicraft ,  is  becoming 
every  year  more  adept.  Handicraftsmanship  has  a  limit,  just  as 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  power  of  vision  and  of  hearing.  Has  that 
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limit  even  now  been  reached,  or  is  it,  by  any  possibility,  declining? 
In  response  to  the  question — '  Are  we  losing  the  use  of  our 
hands?  '  I  would  venture  an  answer  in  the  affirmative  and  say 
'  that  we  are.'  I  do  not  wish  to  draw  any  pessimistic  deductions 
from  this  conclusion  but  merely  to  discuss  the  fact. 

Two  of  the  commonest  handicrafts  are  those  of  writing  and 
sewing,  but  they  are  being  now  rapidly  supplanted  by  the  type- 
writer, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sewing-machine,  on  the  other. 
The  finer  use  of  the  fingers  is  thus  becoming  lost,  so  far  as  these 
simple  crafts  are  concerned.  There  was  occasion  when  penman- 
ship was  almost  a  fine  art,  and  the  writing-master  a  power  in  the 
land.  In  these  present  days  of  hurry  there  is  no  time  for  elegant 
handwriting.  The  script  of  the  ordinary  letter- writer  is  often  as 
hard  to  interpret  as  the  message  on  the  Kosetta  stone ,  and  as  there 
is,  coincidently,  no  leisure  available  for  the  deciphering  of 
illegible  writing  the  typing  machine  becomes  opportune.  The 
machine  not  only  represents  a  loss  of  manual  skill,  but  a  loss  of 
that  individuality  which  attaches  to  handwriting  whether  it  be 
good  or  bad. 

Passing  from  these  illustrations,  which  are  obvious  and  trivial. 
I  may  turn  to  larger  things,  and  commence  with  the  handiwork  of 
the  surgeon.  Surgery  during  recent  years  has  made  amazing 
advances — advances  which  are  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of 
the  art  and  which  have  been  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  sick 
and  injured.  Should  it  be  asked  if  this  progress  has  been  asso- 
ciated with,  or  dependent  upon,  a  corresponding  development  of 
the  handicraft  of  surgery,  the  answer  is,  it  has  not.  Further,  I 
would  be  bold  enough  to  add  that  surgery,  as  a  pure  handicraft, 
reached  a  point  of  perfection  prior  to  these  great  changes,  to  which 
point  it  does  not  now  attain.  Let  me  take,  as  an  instance,  the 
performance  of  an  amputation.  It  must  be  realised  that  before 
the  days  of  anaesthetics  the  surgeon  was  operating  upon  a  conscious 
being.  Rapidity  of  movement  was  all-essential ;  success  was 
gauged  by  the  stop-watch ;  every  unnecessary  second  meant  un- 
necessary torture.  The  surgeon  had  to  be  marvellously  deft  of 
hand,  cool,  yet  alert  as  a  fencer,  quick,  yet  as  sure  as  a  matador. 
The  combination  of  qualities  that  made  up  a  good  operating 
surgeon  was  rare,  and  so,  in  those  days,  the  perfect  operator  was 
equally  rare.  I  can  imagine  few  phases  of  handicraftsmanship 
more  difficult  or  more  subtle  than  that  displayed  by  the  facile 
operator  in  the  pre-ansesthetic  days.  Now,  with  the  use  of 
anaesthetics,  the  surgeon  can  proceed  with  easy  deliberation; 
every  step  can  be  measured  and  j  udged ;  there  is  no  call  to  be 
brilliant ;  there  is  no  element  of  hurry,  for  in  place  of  the  flashing 
of  a  blade  is  an  action  as  studied  as  a  movement  on  the  chess 
board. 
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The  result  of  it  all  is  this.  Surgery,  as  a  pure  handicraft,  has 
undoubtedly  lost  ground,  yet  the  gain  in  other  ways  has  been 
great.  No  longer,  in  the  making  of  a  surgeon,  are  uncommon 
qualities  required ;  the  craft ,  ceasing  to  be  limited  to  the  few ,  is 
open  to  the  many,  and,  above  all,  the  display  of  dexterity  by  the 
old-time  surgeon  has  been  happily  replaced  by  the  surer  and  more 
perfect  recovery  of  the  patient. 

Some  of  the  simple  crafts  exhibit  in  striking  fashion  the  decay 
of  cultivation  in  the  use  of  the  hands.  Take  the  very  ancient 
occupation  of  spinning  and  weaving.  In  India  it  is  still  possible 
to  see  the  whole  process  of  making  cloth  from  cotton  carried  out 
by  hand.  The  process  involves  a  fine  training  for  the  fingers — a 
training  that  has  made  nimble  and  sensitive  the  hands  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women  in  this  country.  But  the  handi- 
craft has  vanished,  the  machine  has  replaced  it,  and  the  skill 
educed  by  centuries  of  practice  has  been  lost  for  ever.  In 
spinning  the  early  appliances  were  merely  the  distaff,  the  spindle 
and  the  whorl.  The  drawing  out  of  the  thread  needed  great 
nicety  of  touch,  well  worthy  of  fostering.  The  spindle  and  whorl 
are  now  but  curiosities  suited  for  a  museum,  although  in  India 
the  delicate  yarn  used  for  Dacca  muslin  is  still  made  on  the 
spindle.  In  due  course  came  the  spinning  wheel,  and  after  it  the 
Saxon  wheel,  with  its  treadle  and  the  flyer  around  the  bobbin. 
There  was  a  time  when  through  every  cottage  door  could  be  caught 
a  glimpse  of  a  spinning  wheel — the  spinning  wheel  that  will  ever 
recall  the  rose-covered  porch  and  the  old-world  garden.  Thou- 
sands of  women  learnt  daintiness  of  touch  by  this  simple  work. 
But  the  craft  is  lost,  the  good  it  did  forgotten,  and  the  nimble 
hands  are  turned  to  ruder  uses.  There  must  be  few  now  who,  if 
they  heard  it,  would  recognise  the  music  of  '  the  hum  of  the 
wheel.'  It  has  been  drowned  by  the  noise  of  the  spinning  jenny 
and  the  factory  whistle. 

Not  so  many  years  ago  it  was  possible  to  see  in  almost  every 
fishing  village  half  a  dozen  gossips  strolling  about  knitting 
stockings  and  jerseys  for  their  men  folk.  The  work  was  not, 
perhaps,  elaborate,  but  it  was  a  good  training  for  the  hands.  The 
knitters  are  now  hard  to  be  found.  Hand-knitting  does  not  pay 
except  as  an  amusement.  A  bewildering  machine  has  left  the 
fish -wife  idle.  In  a  few  villages  beyond  the  sound  of  the  factory 
bell  the  knitting  frame  of  William  Lee  may  still  be  found,  but 
clearly  enough  its  days  are  numbered. 

The  ancient  art  of  embroidery — as  ancient  as  Babylon  and  Tyre 
—was  a  craft  of  wide  possibilities.  It  engaged  as  well  the  princess 
as  the  peasant,  and  reached,  at  the  time  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
dignity  of  a  great  art.  That  handicraft  is  practically  lost,  so  that 
it  may  be  questioned  if  ladies ,  in  the  next  generation ,  will  know , 
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even  by  name,  the  tambour  or  the  satin  stitch,  or  could  tell  the 
stem  stitch  from  the  cushion.  It  is  true  that  the  finer  work  is 
still  done  by  hand,  but  the  major  part  is  turned  out  of  a  machine 
with  brutal  unconcern.  I  believe  that  with  the  modern  form  of 
the  Heilmann  embroidery  machine  one  inartistic  person  can  guide 
from  80  to  140  needles,  working  simultaneously,  and  producing  as 
many  replicas  of  the  same  design.  There  are  advantages  resulting 
from  this  which  are  easy  to  appreciate,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
thousand  hands  have  lost  their  cunning  and  handicraftsmanship 
has  passed  to  a  lower  grade. 

Lace-making  occupies  a  somewhat  similar  position.  It  is 
probably  the  most  elaborate  work  which  has  ever  engaged  the 
facile  fingers  of  women.  It  has  afforded  a  recreation  to  the  rich 
and  a  means  of  livelihood  for  the  poor.  The  Venetian  rose-point 
lace  of  the  eighteenth  century  represents,  I  suppose,  the  pinnacle 
of  its  development.  Lace-making  has  engaged  whole  colonies  of 
women,  and  has  enabled  them  to  bring  the  culture  of  the  hand 
to  a  marvellous  degree  of  perfection.  This  has  assuredly  been  an 
object  worthy  of  attainment.  But  the  days  of  the  craft  are  nearly 
over,  and  the  manual  skill  so  laboriously  attained  is — in  spite  of 
all  attempts  to  revive  it — in  process  of  being  lost.  Hand-made 
lace  is  still  produced,  but  the  output  is  small.  The  machine  has 
replaced  the  practised  fingers,  and  the  work,  once  pleasantly  and 
graciously  carried  out  by  the  cottage  porch ,  is  now  rattled  through 
in  the  unlovely  factory.  It  is  a  poor  consolation  to  own  that  the 
lace  loom  is  a  marvel  of  mechanical  ingenuity,  that  it  is  possibly 
the  most  intricate  piece  of  machinery  in  existence,  a  fact  which 
must  be  held  as  conveying  no  small  compliment  to  the  handiwork 
it  has  replaced. 

Another  venerable  figure  among  craftsmen  is  the  shoemaker 
with  his  last.  His  art  is  the  outcome  of  centuries  of  experience. 
He  bought  his  own  leather  and  fashioned  a  boot  complete  with  his 
own  hands  and  rather  primitive  implements.  Hand-made  boots 
are  still  produced  in  large  numbers,  but  I  understand  that  the 
article  is  no  longer  the  product  of  one  worker,  but  of  many.  The 
machine-made  boot  supplies  the  multitude.  The  old  craftsman 
may  mourn  the  loss  of  his  finished  skill,  but  he  must  be  proud  to 
think  that  even  in  the  making  of  the  uppers  of  a  boot  it  needs 
some  sixteen  machines  to  do  what  was  done  by  his  two  hands. 
A  great  press  now  cuts  out  the  sole  piece ;  heavy  rollers  take  the 
place  of  the  lapstone.  Eyelet  holes  are  fashioned  at  the  rate  of 
100  a  minute.  Buttonholes  are  made  and  finished  by  one 
machine,  while  the  buttons  are  fastened  on  by  another.  A  final 
engine  actually  links  together  with  a  stitch  the  two  boots  of  a 
finished  pair.  Here,  then,  as  in  the  daintier  art  of  glove-making, 
is  there  an  irreparable  loss  in  the  use  of  the  hands. 
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Probably  the  oldest  domestic  instrument  is  the  needle.  There 
were  needle  makers  in  the  reindeer  cave  and  in  the  lake  dwelling. 
They  fashioned  these  implements  out  of  bone,  and  later  out  of 
bronze.  In  the  course  of  time  needle-making  became  a  very  fine 
handicraft,  needing  the  deftest  use  of  the  fingers.  Steel  needles 
were  made  at  Nuremberg  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
while  in  1650  the  manufacture  became  prominent  in  England. 
The  needle-maker  was  a  master  of  craft.  The  common  needle  is 
now  made  by  a  series  of  machines,  which  turn  the  implements  out 
in  pairs,  two  being  united,  head  to  head.  The  process  involves 
manual  skill,  and  in  the  production  of  special  needles  something  of 
the  cunning  of  the  past ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  a  great  means 
for  the  culture  of  the  hands  has  passed  away. 

With  regard  to  pins,  I  need  not  say  that  one  machine  provides 
them,  complete  with  heads  and  points,  at  the  rate  of  about  200  a 
minute.  Wire  enters  the  machine  at  one  end  and  comes  out  as 
pins  at  the  other.  A  still  more  ingenious  apparatus  sticks  pins  in 
formal  rows  into  the  paper.  So  here,  again,  there  is  no  need  of 
hands. 

The  carpenter,  with  his  primitive  art,  is  still  with  us,  but  he 
is  not  the  handicraftsman  that  he  was.  There  are  sawing  engines 
and  planing  machines  for  boards. of  every  kind.  The  '  four  cutter 
machine '  works  all  four  faces  of  the  wood  simultaneously. 
Machines  have  been  produced  for  fashioning  all  kinds  of  mould- 
ings, for  cutting  dovetails,  mortises,  and  tenons,  while  the  engine 
known  as  the  '  Universal  Joiner  '  is  a  combination  machine  with 
superhuman  powers.  The  '  copying  lathe  '  produces  objects  of 
regular  or  irregular  shape  automatically  from  a  pattern,  and  can 
turn  out,  with  equal  ease,  a  gunstock  or  a  broom  handle,  a  boot- 
last  or  a  toy  horse.  The  sand-papering  machine  is  almost  uncanny 
in  its  imitation  of  human  movements,  while  the  self -directing  lathe 
represents  the  callous  absorption  of  whole  centuries  of  manual 
skill.  Well  may  the  carpenter  in  Alice's  Wonderland  '  shed  a 
bitter  tear.' 

Paper-making  was  another  estimable  handicraft.  It  is  still 
practised  as  such  in  India,  and  by  methods  which  probably  differ 
little  from  those  employed  before  the  days  of  Christ.  Of  the  total 
output  of  paper  in  Great  Britain,  it  is  stated  that  only  one  per  cent. 
is  now  hand-made,  to  the  detriment  of  the  hand,  and,  I  believe, 
of  the  paper.  Envelopes  were  introduced  about  1840,  and  their 
production  involved  no  mean  skill,  as  any  can  testify  who  have 
seen  women  folding  envelopes  with  a  rapidity  that  was  almost 
bewildering.  The  average  envelope  is  now  folded  and  gummed 
by  machines.  The  '  Leader  '  machine  can  fold  and  gum  these 
papers  at  the  rate  of  60  to  100  per  minute. 

Bookbinding  was  a  fine  and  delicate  art,  and  is  still  carried  on 
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by  methods  and  tools  which  have  altered  little  since  the  craft 
began.  Cheap  binding  is  now  effected  by  machinery  from  first 
to  last,  and  so  the  agate  burnisher,  the  blood  stone,  the  paring 
knife,  and  the  other  paraphernalia  of  the  bookbinders'  trade  are 
likely  to  be  found  only  in  the  collections  of  the  curious. 

It  is  possible  that  the  exquisite  art  of  engraving  affords  the 
aptest  example  of  the  grievous  loss  of  hand  culture  which  the  last 
few  decades  have  experienced.  Line  engraving — that  is  to  say, 
engraving  upon  a  metal  plate  with  a  burin — is  now  almost  entirely 
abandoned,  while  the  still  more  delightful  art  of  wood  engraving 
has  practically  vanished.  The  mezzotint  is  becoming  rare  ;  litho- 
graphy is  largely  replaced  by  the  photographic  method  and 
chromo-lithography  by  the  '  three-colour  process ' ;  with  the 
result  that  in  the  place  of  a  series  of  most  delectable  handicrafts, 
developed  to  a  point  of  extreme  refinement ,  we  have  the  poor  sub- 
stitute of  photo-engraving  and  the  process  block.  Here,  indeed, 
is  a  veritable  decay  in  the  finer  uses  of  the  human  hand,  an  actual 
decline  which  must  leave  the  race  the  poorer. 

I  am  not  at  this  moment  concerned  with  mere  labour-saving 
devices  nor  with  the  thousand  and  one  machines  which  are  taking 
the  place  of  human  muscles.  Handicraft smanship  is  not  concerned 
with  the  steam  navvy  or  steam  shovel ,  with  the  trench-excavating 
machine  or  the  tree-feller,  with  the  rock-drill  or  the  pneumatic 
rivetter.  It  only  need  be  noted  that  these  machines  do  not  tend 
to  improve  the  physical  development  of  man. 

It  is  becoming  a  question  where  the  change  from  thews  to  steel 
is  going  to  end.  The  modern  laundry,  the  modern  kitchen,  and 
the  modern  farm  all  afford  displays  of  things  not  done  by  hands. 
In  the  hayfield  the  scythe  is  replaced  by  the  mower,  the  hay  is 
tossed,  not  by  Phoebes  in  sun-bonnets,  but  by  the  tedder.  It  is 
raked  into  line  by  machine,  loaded  into  the  hay  cart  by  machine, 
and  lifted  to  the  rick  by  a  like  appliance.  It  only  needs  the  intro- 
duction of  a  motor  haycart  and  a  machine-laid  rick  thatch  of 
corrugated  iron  to  complete  the  picture  of  the  hayfield  of  to-day. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  are  new  handicrafts  arising  to 
replace,  in  any  appreciable  measure,  those  that  have  been  lost; 
although  there  are  still,  happily,  basket-making  in  its  manifold 
applications,  the  construction  and  fitting  of  the  finer  watches  and 
chronometers,  the  jewellers'  bench,  the  manufacture  of  scientific 
instruments  of  precision,  the  making  of  fine  cutlery,  and  carving 
in  ivory  and  in  wood. 

Such,  in  conclusion,  are  a  few  of  the  facts  upon  which  I  have 
based  the  belief  that  civilised  man  is  losing  a  good  deal  of  that 
manual  dexterity  which  has  been  laboriously  acquired  during  past 
centuries.  It  would  seem  that  the  highest  point  of  development 
in  the  use  of  the  hands  has  been  already  reached  ;  has  been,  indeed, 
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passed,  and  that  we  have  now  entered  upon  a  period  of  decline. 
It  may  be  that  it  is  but  a  period,  and  that  the  decline  is  temporary. 
The  loss  is,  none  the  less,  both  great  and  regrettable.  Great 
because,  in  spite  of  our  pride  of  race,  we  are  compelled  to  own  that 
the  human  being  is — in  one  particular  at  least — showing  signs,  not 
of  advancement,  but  of  decay.  Kegrettable  because  there  must  be 
few  who  would  not  endorse  the  teaching  of  Euskin  when  he  said 
that  '  every  youth,  from  the  king's  son  downwards,  should  learn 
to  do  something  finely  and  thoroughly  with  his  hand.' 

FEEDEEICK  TEEVES. 
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THE    POSSIBILITIES   OF   AN    INCOME-TAX 
ACCORDING   TO   THE  SCHEME  OF  PITT 


QUITE  apart  from  the  contention  put  forward  by  Tariff  Keformers 
that  the  increasing  expenditure  of  the  country  cannot  be  met  by 
the  methods  of  Free-trade  finance,  but  requires  the  aid  of  some 
duty  on  imports,  Free-trade  finance,  as  exemplified  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  and  his  colleagues,  is  fairly  open  to  another  criticism, 
which  is  this — that  it  does  not  make  the  best  of  its  own  fiscal 
principles ;  and  that  by  these ,  if  applied  in  a  more  scientific 
manner,  a  revenue  might  be  raised  in  excess  of  what  is  raised  at 
present,  and  yet  no  new  burden  be  placed  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  taxpayers  which  would  practically  inconvenience  any  section 
of  them,  whether  rich  or  poor,  and  which  all  sections  would  not 
willingly  bear.  This  observation  applies  more  particularly  to 
income-tax ;  and  the  present  article  will  deal  with  that  tax  alone. 

We  have  here  one  point  at  starting,  as  to  which  there  is  a 
general  agreement — namely,  the  doctrine  that  an  income-tax 
ought  in  some  sort  to  be  graduated.  Mr.  Balfour,  so  far  as 
principle  goes,  agrees  here  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  The  most 
timid  Conservative  may  take  it,  then,  that  in  the  principle  there 
is  nothing  revolutionary — nothing,  indeed,  that  is  even  distinctly 
Liberal.  But  if  Mr.  Balfour's  authority  is  insufficient  to  reassure 
him,  let  him  turn  his  attention  to  Pitt,  by  whom,  under  pressure 
of  the  cost  of  a  great  war,  the  first  income-tax  was  introduced 
nearly  112  years  ago. 

The  income-tax  devised  by  Pitt  in  the  year  1798  presents  two 
salient  features.  It  was  imposed  on  all  incomes  exceeding  60 J., 
and  it  was  also  elaborately  graduated.  It  began  with  Jd.  in  the  £ 
on  lowest  class  of  incomes  assessed  and  it  ended  with  2s.  on  the 
highest.  If  we  consider  the  various  classes  on  which  Pitt's 
impost  fell  and  compare  with  them  those  which  to-day  either 
socially  or  industrially  correspond  to  them,  we  shall  see  that  a  tax 
levied  in  an  analogous  way  would  entail  on  the  taxpayers  to-day 
a  burden  incomparably  lighter  than  that  to  which  they  submitted 
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at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  that  whilst  obviating 
the  friction  and  frequent  sense  of  injustice  which  have  been 
incident  to  the  collection  of  this  tax  hitherto,  and  which  the 
scheme  of  the  present  Government  would  exasperate  to  an  intoler- 
able degree,  it  would  yield  a  return  very  much  larger  than  that 
which  the  present  Government  estimate  that  they  would  extort 
by  their  own  methods. 

An  assertion  such  as  this,  if  merely  advanced  as  a  generality, 
would  have  no  arguable  meaning,  and  would  certainly  have  no 
weight.  To  give  it  meaning  and  weight  it  must  be  resolved  into 
definite  details  ;  and  the  first  of  these  details  must  consist  of  some 
broadly  accurate  estimate  of  how  the  classes  of  income,  which  it 
is  proposed  to  tax,  are  distributed. 

Such  an  estimate  I  will  now  place  before  the  reader,  giving 
the  data  on  which  it  is  based ;  and  this,  at  all  events,  will  prove 
interesting  to  many  who  may  not  assent  to  the  fiscal  suggestions 
founded  on  it. 

II 

I  spoke  just  now  of  an  estimate  that  should  be  '  broadly 
accurate.'  I  did  so  because  absolute  accuracy  is  not  orjly  un- 
attainable, but  would  in  many  respects,  even  if  attained,  be  so 
complex  as  to  be  unintelligible.  Indeed,  whatever  may  be  the 
maximum  of  accuracy  ultimately  possible,  and  ultimately 
necessary  for  detailed  practical  conclusions,  it  is  necessary  to 
begin  with  groupings  and  statements  of  fact,  general  in  form  and 
omitting  many  qualifying  particulars,  the  significance  of  which 
will  not  be  apparent  till  the  general  picture  is  complete.  The 
broad  facts,  then,  which  I  shall  here  attempt  to  elucidate,  will 
not  be  the  less  valuable  because  they  require  farther  analysis. 
They  will,  on  the  contrary,  be  valuable  in  proportion  as  they  tend 
to  provoke  it. 

What,  then,  are  the  main  materials  which  we  possess,  in  the 
way  of  authoritative  evidence,  for  forming  an  estimate  of  the 
manner  in  which  incomes  of  various  magnitudes  are  distributed 
amongst  the  population  of  this  country  to-day?  The  chief  of 
these  are  of  three  kinds — the  systematic  investigations  which, 
whether  officially  or  otherwise,  have  been  made  into  the  wages 
current  amongst  all  the  principal  groups  into  which  the  wage- 
paid  workers  are  divided ;  the  statistics  relating  to  income-tax , 
and  dealing  mainly  with  incomes  exceeding  160L  ;  and  the  official 
record  of  dwelling-houses  of  all  kinds,  which  enables  us  to  group 
them  according  to  their  annual  value.  This  last  we  shall  find  to 
be  of  the  highest  importance,  as  it  will  enable  us  to  check 
estimates  reached  by  examination  of  evidence  of  a  quite  indepen- 
dent kind. 
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Let  us  begin  with  the  question  of  incomes  received  as  the 
wages  of  labour,  grouping  with  them  such  others  as  are  under  the 
amount  at  which  assessment  to  income-tax  begins. 


Ill 

As  a  point  of  departure  we  will  take  the  elaborate  Keport  pre- 
sented some  seventeen  years  ago  by  Sir  E.  Giffen,  then  Statistical 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  the  Labour  Commission  pre- 
sided over  by  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire..  The  Eeport  took 
cognisance  of  the  entire  portion  of  the  population  dependent  on 
incomes  of  under  150L,  all  incomes  above  that  figure  being  then 
assessed  to  income-tax. 

The  Keport  divides  this  population  into  two  classes — industrial 
workers,  who  comprise  the  bulk  of  it,  and  a  lower  middle  class, 
consisting  of  small  traders,  officials,  annuitants,  and  others,  not 
manual  labourers,  having  incomes  not  exceeding  the  maximum 
sum  in  question. 

The  industrial  wage-earners  are  classified  in  the  Keport  thus  : 

7,320,000  .         .         .         ...  men 

2,963,000 women 

1,729,000 lads  and  boys 

1,265,000  .         .         .         .         .         .  girls 

Total  13,277,000 

The  lower  middle  class,  with  an  average  individual  income  of 
about  145L,  comprised,  according  to  Sir  R.  Giffen's  figures, 
about  1,200,000  persons — direct  earners  or  recipients  of  the  kind 
of  income  in  question. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  wage-earners,  confining  ourselves  first 
to  the  men,  as  dealt  with  by  Sir  R.  Giffen  in  the  subjoined 
analytical  table. 

With  regard  to  the  wages  of  labour,  the  Keport  gives  the 
following  table  : 

The  wages  of  about  7,000,000  men,  with  the  proportions 
of  each  class. 

Percent- 
Average  wage  i      age  of 
total 
«.         s.  s.       d.         number. 

(i.)  Men  employed  at  under  10            per  week  (say)     8  0  0-2 

(ii.)              „              „   from  10  to  15         „  12  6  2-5 

(iii.)              „             „      „  15  to  20        „  17  6        20.9 

(iv.)              „              „      „  20  to  25        „  22  6  35.4 

(v.)             „             „      „  25  to  30         „  27  6  23.6 

(vi.)              „              „      „  30  to  35         „  32  6  11.2 

(vii.)             „             „      „  35  to  40         „  37  6  4.4 

(viii.)              „              „    above  40                    „  (say)  42  0  1.8 

i  These  averages  are  based  on  the  Report,  but  are  not  included  in  it. 
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The  workers,  however,  for  the  most  part,  do  not  live  alone, 
hut  in  families,  and  the  incomes  supporting  them  are  family 
incomes,  not  the  incomes  of  individuals.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
understand  the  true  meaning  of  the  above  table,  we  must  give  our 
attention  to  the  following  broad  facts.  At  the  date  to  which  the 
table  refers,  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  about 
38,000,000.  That  is  to  say,  it  consisted  of  some  7,600,000 
families.  Of  these  about  2,200,000  belonged  to  the  class  referred 
to  in  the  Keport  as  '  lower  middle,'  and  that  consisting  of 
families  whose  incomes  were  assessed  to  income-tax.  The  indus- 
trial wage-earners,  to  whom  the  above  table  refers,  numbering 
as  we  have  seen  about  13,000,000  persons,  may  be  taken,  there- 
fore, as  representing  about  5,400,000  families,  which  will  mean,  if 
young  children  are  included,  a  population  of  some  27,000,000 
individuals.  Now  each  of  these  families,  on  an  average,  will 
have  had  a  mature  male  wage-earner  as  its  head ;  and  out  of  the 
7,000,000  men  dealt  with  in  the  foregoing  table,  the  number  of 
heads  of  families  will  have  been  about  5,400,000.  The  remainder 
will  have  consisted  of  youths,  or  very  young  men,  for  the  term 
'  men  '  in  the  Eeport  includes  such ;  and  the  number  of  these  will 
have  been  about  1,600,000.  Corresponding  to  this  body  of 
7,000,000  '  men,'  there  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  body  of  women, 
lads,  and  girls,  the  total  number  of  these  amounting  to  about 
6,000,000.  Such  being  the  case,  then,  we  have  a  body  of 
5,400,000  male  heads  of  families  on  the  one  hand,  and  7,600,000 
auxiliary  wage-earners,  members  of  these  families,  on  the  other 
—that  is  to  say,  6,000,000  women,  lads,  and  girls,  and  1,600,000 
very  young  men  or  youths.  Thus  each  male  head  of  a  family  will, 
in  his  capacity  of  wage-earner,  have  been  associated  with  one 
fellow-worker  or  with  two — the  average  would  be  about  1J — 
whose  earnings,  united  with  his  own,  made  up  the  family  income. 
Now  the  aggregate  earnings  of  the  '  men  '  wer&,  according  to  the 
Keport,  440,000,OOOL,  and  those  of  the  women,  lads,  and  girls 
were  193,000,OOOL  This  gives  us  an  average  of  32L  per  head  for 
the  latter,  and  of  60 J.  for  the  former;  but  if  we  are  to  transfer 
1,600,000  youths  from  the  class  described  as  '  men  '  to  the  mixed 
class  of  auxiliaries,  we  must  also  add  to  the  aggregate  earnings 
of  that  class,  as  just  stated,  the  earnings  of  these  youths,  which, 
according  to  the  foregoing  average,  will  amount  to  some 
96,000,OOOJ.  The  aggregate  income  of  this  mixed  class  will  thus 
be  raised  to  290,000,OOOL,  and  the  average  earnings  per  head  to 
38L  ;  but  if  we  wish  to  see  what  is  the  amount  per  family  added  by 
its  auxiliary  members  to  the  income  earned  by  its  head,  we  must 
divide  this  aggregate  income,  not  by  the  number  of  the  auxiliaries 
themselves — namely,  7,600,000 — but  by  the  number  of  the  male 
heads  of  the  families,  namely  5,400,000.  This  will  give  us  an 
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average  addition  of  nearly  54Z.  That  is  to  say,  for  every  male  head 
of  a  family  who  earned  60/.,  other  members  of  the  family  will  have 
earned  on  an  average  54L,  thus  raising  the  family  or  household 
income  to  about  1141. ;  or,  if  the  head  of  the  family  earned  21Z., 
other  members  of  the  family  will  have  earned  on  an  average  about 
181. ,  the  family  income  being  raised  to  39Z. ,  and  so  on  in  like  pro- 
portion with  regard  to  incomes  of  other  magnitudes. 

We  may  now  go  back  to  Sir  K.  Giffen's  analysis  of  the 
incomes  earned  by  '  men,'  and,  interpreting  it  in  the  light  of  the 
facts  just  stated,  see  what  are  the  conclusions  to  which  it  brings 
us  as  to  the  incomes  of  wage-earning  families.  These  may  be 
tabulated  thus  : 


„     I 

Number  of 

Earnings  of  male 
heads  of  families 
per  week. 

Earnings  of 
rest  of 
family  for 
week 

Family 
income 
per  week 

income 
per  year 
(approxi- 

families  and 
incomes 
according 
to  percentages 

Aggregate 
incomes 

in  Report 

s.     d. 

s.    d. 

s.       d.    \          £ 

£ 

(i.)      8      0 

7     0 

15     0              39 

10,000 

'390,000 

(ii.)  12     6 

11     0 

23     6              61 

]  02,000 

6,200,000 

(iii.)  17     6 

15     6 

33     0              82 

1,100,000 

92,000,000 

(iv.)  22     6 

20     0 

42     6 

105 

1,800,000 

190,000,000 

(v.)  27     6 

24     6 

52     6 

136 

1,300,000 

176,000,000 

(vi.)  32     6 

29     0 

61     6 

160 

600,000 

96,000,000 

(vii.)  37     6 

33     6 

71     0           174 

270,000 

46,000,000 

(viii.)  42     6 

37     6 

80     0 

208 

105,000 

21,000,000 

Totals  (round  numbers)    .... 

5,287,000 

627,000,000 

The  substantial  accordance  of  this  estimate  of  family  incomes 
with  the  figures  given  in  Sir  K.  Giffen's  report  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  total  of  the  families  as  here  given  in  round  numbers 
only  differs  by  2  per  cent,  from  the  total  required,  viz.  5,400,000, 
and  the  sum  of  the  earnings  differs  from  Sir  B.  Giffen's  estimate 
(viz.  640,000,OOOZ.)  to  a  degree  yet  smaller. 

To  these  incomes  and  families  as  thus  given  it  remains  for  us 
to  add  the  incomes  and  families  of  the  lower  middle  class,  the 
former  being  about  140/.  in  amount  and  the  latter  about  1,200;000 
in  number;  and,  having  done  this,  let  us  proceed  to  a  general 
summary  of  results.  We  may  divide  the  wage-earners  into  three 
groups  thus  (the  slight  errors  due  to  the  use  of  round  numbers  in 
the  preceding  table  being  corrected)  :  some  3,100,000  families 
whose  jointly-earned  incomes  do  not  appreciably  exceed  100L  ; 
some  1,300,000  families  whose  jointly-earned  incomes  amount  on 
an  average  to  about  136L  ;  and  about  1,000,000  whose  jointly- 
earned  incomes  range  from  160Z.  to  about  215L  What  place, 
then,  in  this  grouping  according  to  incomes  shall  we  most  legi- 
timately assign  to  the  lower  middle  class — the  1,200,000 
families  whose  incomes  will  have  ranged,  according  to  Sir  K. 
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Giffen's  classification,  from  125Z.  to  just  under  150L  ?  By  way  of 
forming  a  provisional  hypothesis,  our  most  reasonable  procedure 
will  be  this— namely  to  assume  that  two-thirds  of  this  body — 
800,000  families — had,  at  the  time  when  the  Keport  was  issued, 
incomes  ranging  from  130L  to  140L  ;  and  that  the  remaining 
400,000  had  incomes  ranging  from  140/.  to  150L 

These  figures,  however,  relate  only  to  the  period  at  which 
the  Keport  was  presented  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Labour — 
more  than  seventeen  years  ago — and  we  shall  have  to  bring  them 
into  accordance  with  the  actualities  of  the  present  day.  Now  it  is 
generally  admitted  by  statisticians — and  Mr.  Bowley,  one  of  the 
foremost  statisticians  of  to-day,  not  long  ago  drew  special  attention 
to  the  fact — that  the  rates  of  wages  in  this  country,  despite  small 
temporary  declines,  have  since  the  date  of  the  Report  exhibited  a 
general  increase  of  about  15  per  cent.  The  population,  moreover, 
has  increased  in  substantially  the  same  proportion.  If,  therefore, 
we  take  the  amounts  of  the  various  classes  of  incomes  as  above 
given,  together  with  the  numbers  of  the  families  by  whom  the 
various  amounts  were  received,  and  add  15  per  cent,  to  the  amounts 
and  to  the  numbers  of  the  incomes  alike ,  we  shall  arrive  at  a  series 
of  estimates  with  regard  to  the  present  day  sufficiently  near  the 
truth  to  be  tested,  and  if  necessary  modified,  at  a  later  stage  of 
our  inquiry,  by  evidence  of  an  independent  kind. 

If  this  method,  then,  is  applied  to  the  figures  summarised  as 
under  from  Sir  R.  Giffen's  Report,  the  results  for  the  present  day 
will  in  round  numbers  be  those  here  placed  beside  them. 


Family  Incomes,  not  assessed  to  Income-tax  — 

Corresponding  Incomes  for  the  Years  1905-1908 

i.e.  under  150Z.  for  the  years  1886-1892 

(15  per  cent,  being  added  to  amounts  and  numbers) 

Amount  of  Income 

Number  of  Incomes 

Amount  of 
Income 

Number  of  Incomes 

£ 

(i.)  From    the 

3,100,000 

Under    115 

3,500,000 

lowest  up 

to    about 

(ii.)  Averaging 

Working-class'' 

Average  145 

Working-class) 

from  125Z. 
to  150Z. 

1,300,000 
Lower  middle 

•2,100,000 

1,480,000        U  400  000 
Lower  middle  M'40°,UU(J 

800,000          j 

920,000          J 

(iii.)  Froml50Z. 

Working-class 

From       150 

Working-class  \ 

to      over 
200Z.2 

970,000 
Lower  middle 

•1,370,000 

to  over    200  2 

1,100,000        [i56oooO 
Lower  middle  f  '       ' 

400,000          j 

460,000          J 

2  Since  Sir  R.  Giffen  defined  the  lower  middle  class  as  a  class  whose  in- 
comes did  not  exceed  150Z.,  and  were  so  exempt  from  assessment,  it  may  seem 
anomalous  to  include  in  the  above  table  incomes  exceeding  that  figure.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  since  the  date  of  the  Report  the  assessment  limit 
has  been  raised  to  1601. ,  and,  further,  the  jointly-earned  incomes  of  wage- 
earning  families  may  rise  far  above  the  assessment  line  and  yet  escape  assess- 
ment, being  a  union  of  smaller  earnings. 
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According  to  this  calculation  the  wage-earning  and  lower 
middle  class  families  amount  at  the  present  time  to  about 
7,400,000,  representing  a  population  of  about  37,000,000.  Now 
the  total  population  in  the  year  1905 — a  time  chosen  here  for 
examination  for  reasons  which  will  appear  presently — was 
43,000,000,  the  families  comprised  in  it  numbering  8,600,000.  If 
the  foregoing  calculations,  therefore,  as  to  the  wage-earning  and 
the  lower  middle  class  families  be  correct,  about  1,200,000  families 
will  still  remain  to  be  accounted  for;  and  this  number  should 
correspond  with  that  of  the  incomes  that  are  assessed  to  income- 
tax.  Accordingly  the  question  which  we  now  have  to  consider 
is  whether  an  estimate  of  1,200,000,  as  approximately  the  number 
of  these  last,  accords  with  the  estimates  which  have  been  reached 
in  other  and  more  direct  ways ,  especially  by  means  of  the  returns 
provided  by  the  collectors  of  income-tax. 

I  have  selected  the  year  1905  for  examination  because 
analytical  statistics  and  computations  happen  to  be  accessible 
with  regard  to  it  which  are  of  an  exceptionally  searching  kind  and 
are  omitted  in  the  ordinary  Blue  Books.  The  method  of  graduat- 
ing the  income-tax  by  means  of  abatements  on  all  incomes  below 
700/.  a  year  provides  us  with  some  partial  information  which,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  is  authoritative.  In  an  interesting  work  entitled 
The  King's  Revenue,  the  author,  Mr.  W.  M.  J.  Williams,  gives 
the  actual  number  of  abatements  allowed  in  the  year  1905.  These 
amounted  in  all  to  725,000,  of  which  622,000  were  on  incomes 
of  less  than  400 J.  Such  abatements,  however,  are  allowed  only 
when  claimed,  and  all  statisticians  admit,  what  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge,  that  a  large  number  of  persons  who  are 
entitled  to  claim  them  do  not.  The  total  number  of  incomes 
under  700Z.  is,  therefore,  certainly  greater  than  the  number  which 
the  assessments  show.  The  question  is  how  much  greater?  Here 
statisticians  differ.  With  regard  to  the  incomes  exceeding  700Z. 
there  is  more  unanimity,  and  numerically  there  is  less  room  for 
divergence.  As  a  basis  of  discussion  let  us  take  the  series  of 
papers  submitted  in  1906  to  the  Koyal  Commission  on  Income-tax 
by  Mr.  Bowley,  in  which  he  deals  with  the  question  from  various 
points  of  view,  with  special  reference  to  the  year  1905. 

There  are  several  different  estimates  which  he  offers  as 
alternative  possibilities,  but  we  will  here  take  that  to  which  he 
himself  inclines,  and  which  he  has  worked  out  in  greatest  detail. 
According  to  this,  the  number  of  incomes  between  160L  and  400L 
is  670,000,  of  those  between  400Z.  and  700L  163,000,  and  of  those 
exceeding  700L  170,000,  the  total  amounting  to  just  over 
1,000,000. 

Now  since  the  gross  number  of  families  and  incomes  in  the 
country  amounts,  as  we  have  seen,  to  about  8,600,000,  and  since 
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the  non-assessed  incomes,  according  to  the  foregoing  table,  are 
not  very  greatly  in  excess  of  7,400,000,  Mr.  Bowley's  estimate 
of  the  assessed  incomes  as  1,000,000  will  leave  us  with  a  deficiency 
of  families  and  family  incomes  to  the  extent ,  we  may  say  roughly , 
of  150,000.  In  other  words,  if  our  calculations  as  to  the  non- 
assessed  incomes  are  to  stand,  the  number  of  assessed  incomes 
must  be  something  between  150,000  and  200,000  in  excess  of 
Mr.  Bowley's  estimate.  Have  we  any  positive  reasons  for  sup- 
posing that  it  really  is  so?  We  shall  find  that  we  have  such 
reasons,  and  that  they  are  of  a  very  definite  character.  Moreover, 
Mr.  Bowley  has  shown  us  plainly  himself  where,  if  his  total  is 
incorrect,  the  main  miscalculation  must  be  looked  for.  It  must 
be  looked  for  in  his  estimate  of  the  number  of  incomes  below 
700L ,  and  more  particularly  of  the  number  of  those  between  160L 
and  400Z. 

From  the  figures  that  were  just  now  quoted  it  will  be  seen 
that,  according  to  him,  the  entire  number  of  all  assessed  incomes, 
from  the  lowest  up  fo  the  highest,  does  not  exceed  1,000,000 ;  but 
since  Mr.  Bowley  submitted  this  estimate  to  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion Mr.  Williams  has  tabulated  and  published  a  series  of  official 
figures  which  throw  useful  light  on  the  matter,  and  represent  not 
estimates  but  facts.  On  pages  186  and  187  of  The  King's  Revenue 
he  gives  an  elaborate  analysis  of  the  respective  numbers  of  incomes 
of  different  kinds  assessed  in  the  year  1905  under  Schedules  D  and 
E.  The  incomes  here  referred  to  were  (1)  those  of  single  em- 
ployers, traders,  professional  men,  &c. ;  (2)  those  of  private  firms, 
five  persons  on  an  average  being  allowed  for  every  two  firms ; 
(3)  employees  of  private  persons,  of  commercial  companies,  of 
the  Government,  and  other  public  bodies  in  receipt  of  salaries 
exceeding  160L  The  numbers  were  respectively  380 ,000 , 150 ,000 , 
and  500,000,  making  a  total  of  1,030,000.  Now  these  incomes  do 
not  include  any  which  are  derived  from  the  rent  of  land,  from 
the  farming  of  land,  from  investments  in  any  Government  stock 
of  this  or  of  other  countries,  or  from  shares  in  any  public  com- 
panies (e.g.,  railways)  of  any  sort  or  kind.  Since,  then,  these 
incomes  alone,  all  others  excluded,  exceed  Mr.  Bowley's  estimate 
of  all  the  incomes  taken  together,  it  is  evident  that,  all  allowance 
being  made  for  multiple  assessments,  this  estimate  must  fall  far 
short  of  the  truth.  Let  us  now  take  the  incomes  between  160/. 
and  TOOL  Their  number  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Bowley  at  833,000. 
If,  however,  we  turn  to  the  analyses  of  Mr.  Williams,  we  find 
that  of  such  incomes  assessed  under  Schedules  D  and  E  alone  the 
number  amounts  to  930,000. 

Lastly,  let  us  consider  the  incomes  between  160L  and  400L, 
with  regard  to  which  Mr.  Bowley  admits  that  the  chances  of  mis- 
calculation are  greatest.  Mr.  Bowley  estimates  these  at  670,000. 
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Now  the  number  of  abatements  actually  allowed  on  such  incomes 
amounted  in  1905  to  622,000.  If,  therefore,  Mr.  Bowley's  esti- 
mate is  correct,  it  follows  that  out  of  every  hundred  persons 
entitled  to  claim  an  abatement  only  seven  omitted  to  take  the 
trouble  to  do  so.  But  most  people  who  have  given  any  thought  to 
the  matter  will  agree  that  such  a  supposition  is  contrary  to  observa- 
tion and  experience.  They  would  think  it  far  more  probable  that, 
of  persons  in  a  position  to  claim  abatements  on  such  incomes, those 
who  failed  to  do  so  amounted  to  one-fourth,  or  perhaps  one-third, 
in  which  case  the  number  of  incomes  between  160Z.  and  400L 
would  be  about  850,000,  whilst  the  total  below  7001.  would  be 
just  over  1,000,000.  And,  indeed,  this  estimate  coincides  almost 
exactly  with  one  which  Mr.  Bowley  himself  mentions  as  not 
impossible,  though  it  is  not  that  which  his  own  judgment  favours. 
We  will,  therefore,  make  use  of  it  presently  as  an  amended 
working  hypothesis;  but  there  is  yet  another  point  which  we 
must  pause  to  notice  first. 

Amongst  the  various  deductions  made  from  the  gross  sum 
surveyed  for  purposes  of  income-tax  there  are  others  besides  those 
which  are  made  in  respect  of  abatements,  and  amongst  these  last 
are  exemptions  in  respect  of  incomes  which  must  approach,  but 
which  are  shown  to  fall  short  of,  160L  The  amount  of  these 
exemptions  in  1905  was,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Williams, 
52,000,0002.  If  we  assume,  then,  that  the  average  for  such 
incomes  was  155L,  their  total  number  will  approximately  have 
been  330,000. 

And  now  let  us  apply  these  amended  and  additional  figures  to 
the  correction  and  elucidation  of  our  previous  table  of  incomes. 

In  the  first  place  we  shall  find  that,  by  raising  our  estimate  of 
the  number  between  160L  and  400/.,  the  original  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  entire  number  as  estimated  and  the  number  of  families 
known  to  constitute  the  present  population  is  removed.  Each 
will  amount  to  about  8,600,000.  In  the  second  place,  with  regard 
to  Group  iii.  in  the  table — consisting  of  1,100,000  wage-earning 
families  with  family  incomes  ranging  from  150Z.  upwards  (but 
exempt  even  when  they  exceed  160Z.  because  they  are  jointly 
earned)  and  460,000  middle-class  families  with  incomes  exceeding 
150Z.  (but  exempt  because  not  exceeding  160Z.) — we  shall  find 
that,  of  incomes  belonging  to  this  latter  class,  we  are  able  to 
establish  definitely,  by  means  of  the  income-tax  returns,  the 
existence  of  as  many  as  320,000 ;  and  if  we  suppose  that  of  such 
incomes,  which  are  '  surveyed  '  only  to  be  exempted,  one  out  of 
every  three  is  not  surveyed  at  all,  their  actual  number  and  the 
estimate  in  the  table  will  coincide. 

Let  us  now  proceed,  with  all  these  facts  in  view,  to  unite  our 
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previous  table  of  incomes  which  are  not  assessed  with  a  table 
founded  on  Mr.  Bowley's  (but  amended)  of  those  that  are. 


Class  of  Income 

Individually  or 
jointly  earned 

Amount  of 
Family  Income 

Exempt  or 
Assessed 

Number  of 
Incomes 

(i.)  Wage-earners 

Joint 

From    the 

Exempt 

3,500,000 

lowest      £ 

up     to  115 

(ii.)  Wage-earners 

(Toinf          ( 

Average     145 

» 

1,480,000 

(iii.)  Portion  (i.)  of 
lower  middle 
class 

vO\U\j 

and        \ 
Individual  ( 

145 

7? 

920,000 

(i  v.  )  Portion  (ii  .  )  of 

Mainly 

155 

>? 

460,000 

lower  middle 

Individual 

class 

(v.)  Wage-earners, 

Joint 

180 

» 

1,100,000 

highest  class 

£      £ 

(vi.)  160-200 

Individual 

180 

Assessed 

290,000s 

(vii.)  200-300 

)> 

245 

)) 

390,0003 

(viii.)  300-400 

)t 

350 

)> 

190,0003 

(ix.)  400-700 

)1 

„           520 

i) 

163,0004 

(x.)  Over  700 

» 

Details    given 

i) 

170,0004 

later 

Estimated  total  of  incomes  (round  numbers)    , 

8,660,000 

Thus,  then,  as  has  been  said  already,  so  far  as  the  mere 
number  of  family  incomes  is  concerned,  our  amended  estimate 
is  at  all  events  so  far  correct  that  it  accords  almost  exactly  with 
the  known  number  of  families.  Its  details,  however,  must  still 
be  taken  as  conjectural  until  we  have  tested  them  by  comparison 
with  facts  of  another  order,  as  to  which  we  possess  information 
of  a  very  precise  kind.  I  refer  to  the  number  and  value  of  the 
private  dwellings  of  the  population.  Summary  tables  as  to  these 
are  given  in  the  Statistical  Abstract,  and  of  this  somewhat  curt 
information,  which  is  all  the  Government  see  fit  to  circulate 
amongst  the  general  public,  Mr.  Williams  has  given  an  analysis 
for  1905-  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  note  that  Ireland  is  not 
included,  and  also  that  dwellings  over  shops,  such  as  are  occupied 
by  minor  tradesmen,  are  not  treated  as  dwellings,  but  are  num- 
bered amongst  business  premises.  The  actual  number  of  dwell- 
ings, therefore,  and  especially  dwellings  of  small  rental  value, 
will  exceed  the  numbers  given  in  the  official  returns. 

Let  us  take  the  houses  with  rental  values  under  60/.  first. 
According  to  Mr.  Williams 's  analysis,  these  are  divisible  into  five 
groups,  as  follows.  I  add  the  approximate  additions  to  be  made 
on  account  of  Ireland  and  residential  shops.  On  account  of 
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Ireland  somewhat  more  than  one-tenth  is  allowed  for  the  houses 
of  lower  value,  somewhat  less  than  a  tenth  for  those  of  higher. 


Number 

HHrtfol   /vf 

Number 

Range  of 
RentalValue 

Average  Income 
Commonly  Estimated 
to  Correspond 

of  Houses 
in  Great 
Britain 
(Official 
Figures) 

Addition  in 
respect  of  Ireland 
and  Residential 
Shops 

1  O  L3.1  OI 

Houses 
for 
United 
Kingdom 

of 
Incomes 
as  esti- 
mated in 
Table 

Under  10Z.     . 

Jointly  earned  incomes 

3,150,000 

Ireland  350,000 

3,500,000 

3,500,000 

of  two  or  more  persons 

under  1151.  a  year,  or 

44s.  a  week 

IQt.  to  15Z.     . 

From  115Z.  to  155Z.,  aver- 

1,925.000 

Ireland  150,000 

2,375,000 

2,300,000 

age  145J.  (working  and 

Shops  300,000 

lower  middle  class) 

15Z.  to  301.,  average 

1551.  to  200?. 

1,780,000 

Ireland  150,000 

1,930,000 

1,830,000 

rent  20L 

301.  to  50Z.,  average 

2001.  „  400Z. 

560,000 

Ireland  40,000 

600,000 

580,000 

rent  341. 

50i.  to  60Z.,  average 

400Z.   „   700Z. 

141,000 

Ireland  13,000 

154,000 

163,000 

rent  Ml. 

It  will  be  seen  that  thus  far  the  agreement  between  the  esti- 
mated number  of  incomes  and  the  actual  number  of  houses  having 
a  rental  value  which  corresponds  to  them ,  though  not  mathematic- 
ally exact,  is  very  remarkable  for  its  closeness.  The  estimate  of 
incomes  thus  far  may  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  sufficiently 
correct.  But  in  proportion  as  the  incomes  to  be  dealt  with 
become  larger  and  larger  in  amount,  the  relative  room  for  differ- 
ence of  opinion  .as  to  the  relation  between  incomes  and  rents 
increases.  That  a  family  with  not  more  than  a  few  hundreds 
a  year  will  spend  on  an  average  about  a  tenth  of  this  sum  in  rent 
is  a  fact  so  generally  accepted  as  to  form  one  of  the  data  of 
builders  in  preparing  estimates ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  argue  that 
a  family  with  50,0002.  a  year  will  occupy  a  house  or  houses  having 
a  rental  value  of  5,OOOZ.  Moreover,  the  larger  incomes  being 
relatively  very  few  in  number,  and  possessing  for  the  tax-collector 
a  correspondingly  large  importance,  these  require  to  be  treated 
with  special  care  and  precision. 

The  number  of  incomes  exceeding  TOOL  Mr.  Bowley  estimates, 
as  we  have  seen, at  about  170,000.  It  must  here  be  observed  farther 
that  he  agrees  with  the  assumption  embodied  in  the  above  table, 
that  the  average  rent  of  families  whose  incomes  are  below  TOOL 
may  be  taken  as  not  exceeding  the  limit  of  60L  ;  whilst  the  rental 
of  families  with  incomes  above  TOOL  will  practically  range  from 
60Z.  a  year  upwards.  If,  however,  we  turn  to  the  analysis  given 
by  Mr.  Williams  of  the  number  of  all  premises  with  rentals  of 
over  60L,  and  deduct  from  these,  according  to  the  proportions 
shown  in  the  Statistical  Abstract,  such  as  are  other  than  residen- 
tial, the  result  in  round  numbers  is  as  given  on  next  page. 

Now  it  will  at  once  be  apparent  that  there  is  a  great  discre- 
pancy between  Mr.  Bowley 's  estimate  of  the  number  of  incomes 
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above  TOOL  and  the  actual  number  of  houses  with  a  rental  value 
of  over  601. 


Range  of  Rents 

Houses 

Mr.  Bowley's  Estimate 
of  Corresponding 

Mr.  Bowley's 
Estimate  of 
Number  of 

Incomes 

Incomes 

£             £ 

£             £ 

60  to  100 

122,000 

700  to  2,000 

121,000 

(i) 

100  „  150 

53,000 

2,000  „  3,000 

18,800 

(ii) 

150  „  200 
200  „  300 

19,000 
15,000 

3,000  „  4,000 
4,000  „  5,000 

8,700 
4,900 

(iii) 
(iv) 

1  13,600 

Over     300 

14,900 

5,000  and  over 

14,580 

(v) 

The  number  of  houses  exceeds  220,000 ;  the  incomes,  as 
Mr.  Bowley  estimates  them,  fall  just  short  of  170,000.  It  is 
true  that  as  to  two  of  the  groups  given  in  the  above  table — 
Group  (i)  and  Group  (v) — the  agreement  between  Mr.  Bowley's 
estimate  of  the  number  of  incomes  and  the  actual  number  of 
houses  of  the  class  with  which  he  associates  them  is  striking ;  but 
there  is  a  superfluity  of  houses  for  Group  (ii)  amounting  to 
34,000,  and  a  superfluity  for  Groups  (iii)  and  (iv)  amounting  to 
20,000.  There  are,  in  short,  54,000  houses  too  many,  or,  in  other 
words  again,  there  are  54,000  incomes  waiting  to  be  allocated 
somehow  amongst  54,000  houses.  It  appears  to  me  obvious  that 
Mr.  Bowley's  main  miscalculation  is  traceable  to  the  view  adopted 
by  him  as  to  the  rental  value  of  the  houses  likely  to  be  occupied 
by  persons  with  incomes  ranging  from  TOOL  to  2,OOOL,  and  if  we 
only  correct  his  error  in  this  respect  by  substituting  a  supposi- 
tion which  will  be  generally  thought  more  probable,  the  main 
numerical  discrepancy  between  the  houses  and  the  incomes  will 
disappear.  The  amount  of  rent  which  Mr.  Bowley  has  allowed 
to  families  possessing  such  incomes  as  are  here  in  question  begins 
at  60Z.  and  stops  short  at  100L  This  range  of  rent  will,  I  venture 
to  say,  be  set  down  by  most  people  as  very  much  too  narrow.  The 
average  rent  of  such  houses  is  shown  by  Mr.  Williams 's  analysis 
to  be  not  more  than  T4L  ;  and  in  all  probability  it  is  the  exception 
rather  than  tKe  rule  to  find  a  family  with  an  income  between 
1,400Z.  and  2,OOOL  occupying  a  house  which  is  not  worth  some- 
thing between  100L  a  year  and  150L,  the  average  rent  of  such 
houses  being  118L  Of  such  houses,  as  we  have  seen,  there  are 
some  53,000.  Most  of  them,  at  all  events,  are  occupied  by 
families  of  some  sort ;  and  if  instead  of  supposing,  as  Mr.  Bowley 
does,  that  their  occupants  are  families  with  an  average  of  2,500L 
a  year,  we  suppose  th»m  to  be  occupied  by  families  with  an 
average  of  1,500L,  we  shall  be  not  so  much  indulging  in  a  con- 
jecture as  following  the  suggestions  of  common  sense. 

This  means  that  we  are  to  raise  Mr.  Bowley's  estimate  of  the 
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number  of  incomes  between  700J.  and  2,OOOJ.  from  120,000  to 
173,000.  Let  us,  then,  do  this,  and  two  results  will  follow.  The 
18,800  incomes  between  2,OOOJ.  and  3,OOOJ.,  which  he  allocates 
to  houses  with  an  average  value  of  118L,  will  be  moved  a  step 
upwards  and  allocated  in  a  far  more  likely  way  to  houses  with 
rents  ranging  from  150Z.  to  200L,  their  average  value  being  170Z. 
At  the  same  time,  the  8,700  incomes  between  3,OOOZ.  and  4,OOOZ. 
(which  are  all  that  Mr.  Bowley  can  find  for  19,000  houses  at  170L) 
will  be  similarly  moved  upwards,  being  added  to  the  group  of 
incomes  (4,900  in  number)  between  4,OOOL  and  5,OOOZ. ;  and  these 
two  groups  of  incomes,  together  numbering  13,600,  and  repre- 
senting an  average  income  of  3,900L,  will  be  jointly  allocated  to 
houses  with  rents  ranging  from  200L  to  300L,  the  average  rent 
being  230Z. 

These  modifications  of  Mr.  Bowley 's  computations  being  made, 
the  accordance  of  the  estimated  number  of  incomes  with  the  actual 
number  of  houses  thus  taken  to  correspond  to  them  becomes  as 
remarkable  for  its  closeness  as  it  previously  was  for  its  imper- 
fections. This  will  be  shown  in  tabular  form  presently ;  but  first 
we  must  give  our  attention  to  the  incomes  and  houses  remaining — 
namely,  to  the  incomes  above  5,OOOL,  and  the  houses  whose  rent 
is  above  300Z. 

Here  it  would  seem  at  first  sight  that  Mr.  Bowley's 
figures  stand  in  little  need  of  correction ;  for  whilst  the 
actual  number  of  such  houses  is  14,900,  the  number  of  incomes 
which  Mr.  Bowley  assigns  to  them  is  only  just  under  14,600 — a 
correspondence  substantially  complete.  Mr.  Bowley,  however, 
expressly  states  that,  in  making  his  computations,  he  starts  with 
a  certain  assumption  which ,  though  perfectly  accurate  as  to  houses 
and  incomes  in  general,  is  notoriously  inaccurate  as  to  those  which 
are  under  consideration  now.  This  assumption  is  that  each  payer 
of  income-tax  occupies  one  house  only.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  possessors  of  large 
incomes  have,  as  a  rule,  two  houses  at  least,  whilst  the  very  rich 
for  the  most  part  have  three  and  sometimes  four.  Now,  of  the 
incomes  above  5,OOOL,  which  Mr.  Bowley  estimates  at  14,600, 
9,600  are,  according  to  him,  between  5,OOOZ.  and  10,OOOL,  the 
average  income  being  7,OOOZ.  If  we  assume  that  persons  having 
incomes  between  these  limits  will  occupy  houses  with  rents 
between  300J.  and  500L,  we  again  have  a  remarkable  accordance 
between  the  actual  number  of  houses  and  the  estimated  number 
of  incomes,  the  number  of  such  houses  being  9,400 ;  and  even  if 
we  suppose  that  of  the  householders  here  in  question  every  one 
has  a  second  house  of  smaller  annual  value,  room  may  be  found 
amongst  the  multitude  already  enumerated  for  this  relatively  small 
contingent  of  a  few  thousand  houses  more,  without  substantially 
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disturbing  our  previous  calculations.  Our  main  difficulty  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Bowley's  estimates  has  to  do  with  such  incomes  as 
exceed  10,OOOJ. 

Here  once  more  his  estimate  of  the  number  of  incomes 
agrees  almost  exactly  with  the  number  of  houses — namely, 
those  worth  more  than  500L  a  year — which  may  reason- 
ably be  supposed  to  correspond  to  them.  Of  houses  and  incomes 
alike  there  are  as  nearly  as  possible  5,000.  Such  being  the  case, 
then,  Mr.  Bowley  computes  that  350  of  these  incomes  are  in 
excess  of  50,000/.,  yielding  an  average  of  over  100,OOOL  ;  whilst 
the  remaining  4,650  range  from  10,OOOZ.  to  50,OOOZ.,  and  yield 
an  average  of  19,000/.  Now,  of  men  with  such  fortunes  as  these 
it  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  practically  all  of  them,  in  addition 
to  their  principal  residences,  will  have  one  secondary  residence, 
and  many  of  them  two  or  three,  and  that  even  the  secondary 
residence  of  a  man  with  19,OOOJ.  a  year  will  not  have  a  rental  value 
of  less  than  500L  On  these  assumptions,  a  population  of  5,000, 
composed  exclusively  of  millionaires  and  other  rich  people,  would 
require  at  least  10,000  houses  in  order  to  provide  them  with  the 
accommodation  which,  if  they  really  existed,  they  would  demand, 
whereas  in  reality  there  is  only  half  that  number.  It  seems, 
therefore,  evident  that  the  estimate  put  forward  by  Mr.  Bowley 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  incomes  above  5,OOOL,  but  more 
especially  with  regard  to  those  above  10,OOOL,  must  be  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  the  truth.  All  things  being  taken  into 
consideration,  the  most  probable  computation  will  be  that  the 
class  with  incomes  exceeding  50,OOOL  numbers  300 ;  and  that  the 
class  with  incomes  between  10, OOOL  and  50,OOOL  numbers  2,100; 
whilst  the  class  with  incomes  between  5,OOOL  and  10,OOOL  may, 
without  conflicting  with  known  facts  as  to  houses,  be  taken  at 
Mr.  Bowley's  figure,  as  numbering  9,600;  all  the  incomes  above 
5,0002.  thus  reaching  approximately  a  total  of  12,000. 

Now,  so  far  as  the  foregoing  computations  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  incomes  relate  to  those  at  present  assessed  to  income- 
tax,  we  can  put  them  to  a  farther  test,  independent  of  that  of 
houses,  and  of  an  equally  definite  kind — namely,  that  of  com- 
paring them  with  the  known  and  officially  recorded  total  on  which 
income-tax  was  actually  collected  in  the  year  with  which  we  are 
here  dealing.  The  gross  amount  of  income  reviewed  for  purposes 
of  income-tax  in  the  year  1905  was  925,000,OOOZ. ;  and  this  is 
accepted  by  a  large  number  of  people  as  representing  the 
aggregate  of  all  private  incomes  exceeding  160Z.  Such,  however, 
is  very  far  from  being  the  case.  Before  the  actual  aggregate  of 
such  income  is  reached  deductions  from  the  gross  sum  (quite 
apart  from  abatements,  which  are  merely  a  device  for  graduation) 
have  to  be  made  on  the  following  five  accounts  : — (1)  Incomes 
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under  160L,  which  have  only  been  included  in  the  gross  sum  by 
mistake ;  (2)  cost  of  repair  and  upkeep  of  certain  classes  of  pro- 
perty; (3)  premises  for  which  no  occupants  can  be  found,  and 
which  consequently  yield  no  income ;  (4)  properties  belonging  to 
charities  and  other  kindred  bodies ;  (5)  over-assessments  reduced 
on  appeal.  These  deductions  are  not  analysed  in  the  Statistical 
Abstract,  but  Mr.  Williams  has  given  us  the  exact  amount  of 
each  for  the  year  1905.  They  are  as  follows  : — For  incomes  under 
160/.,  52,500,0002. ;  for  repairs  and  upkeep,  53,000,0002.;  for 
empty  premises,  7,000,0002.  ;  for  charities,  10,500,0002.  ;  for  over- 
assessments,  47,000,0002.  ;  these  making  a  total  of  170,000,0002. 
Thus  in  the  year  1905  the  sum  of  the  actual  or  net  incomes  of 
private  individuals  having  over  1602.  a  year  was  755,000,0002. 
Let  us  summarise  our  previous  computations,  and  see  how  nearly 
they  will  yield  us  a  like  result. 

Incomes  over  160/. 


Total  Incomes  based 

Range  of  Income 

Average 

Estimated  Number 

on  Average 
(Round  Numbers) 

£            £ 

£ 

£ 

160  to  200 

180 

290,000 

52,000,000 

200  „  300 

250 

390,000 

100,000,000 

300  „  400 

350 

190,000 

66,000,000 

400  „  700 

530 

163,000 

86,000,000 

304,000,000 

Incomes  from  7007.  to  5,000/. 

700  to  2,000 

1,200 

173,000 

207,000,000 

2,000  „  3,000 

2,500 

18,800 

47,000,000 

3,000  „  5,000 

4,000 

13,600 

54,000,000 

308,000,000 

Incomes  over  5,000/. 

5,000  to  10,000 

7,000 

9,600 

67,000,000 

10,000  „  50,000 

19,000 

2,100 

40,000,000 

Over  50,000 

over  100,000 

300 

(say)  35,000,000 

142,000,000 

Total  of  all  assessed  incomes,  on  above  basis         .         .     754,000,000 

The  number,  then,  of  assessed  incomes,  as  above  estimated, 
coinciding  with  the  number  of  houses  appropriate  to  incomes  of 
each  class,  and  the  estimated  average  amount  of  the  incomes  in 
each  class,  when  multiplied  by  their  estimated  number,  yielding 
a  total  identical  with  that  shown  by  the  official  returns,  these  com- 
putations may  be  accepted  as  correct  enough  for  our  present  pur- 
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pose,  which  is  that  of  considering  the  possibilities  of  an  amended 
income-tax ;  and  all  that  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  pre- 
paring our  data  is  to  add  to  our  revised  estimates  with  regard  to 
assessed  incomes  the  estimates  reached  already  as  to  those — or 
rather  to  a  portion  of  those — which  at  present  escape  assessment. 

IV. 

We  have  seen,  with  regard  to  the  incomes  now  below  the  line 
of  assessment,  or  escaping  assessment  as  being  jointly  and  not 
individually  earned,  the  total  number  amounting  to  about 
7,400,000,  that  3,500,000  (or  very  nearly  a  half  of  them)  are  under 
115L  a  year,  or  under  44.5.  a  week,  which  means  a  maximum 
of  225.  per  earner  if  earned  by  two  of  a  family,  or  less  if  earned 
by  three.  Now,  just  as  Pitt  exempted  all  incomes  below  60L, 
when  imposing  the  first  formal  income-tax  in  1798,  so  the  pro- 
posals now  about  to  be  suggested  would,  in  view  of  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  nation,  exempt  all  incomes  below  115Z. ;  and 
assessment  would  begin  with  those,  more  than  2,300,000  in  num- 
ber, which,  as  shown  in  a  previous  table,  are  partly  the  incomes  of 
wage-earners  and  partly  of  the  lower  middle  class ,  and  which ,  rang- 
ing from  115L  to  150Z. ,  may  be  taken  to  represent  an  average  of 
145L  Above  these ,  but  below  the  present  assessment  line ,  we  have 
460,000  lower  middle  class  incomes,  representing  an  average  of 
155L  ;  and  again  above  these  we  have  1,100,000  incomes  jointly 
earned  by  the  families  of  wage-earners  of  the  highest  class,  and 
representing  an  average  of  ISO/,  per  family,  or  from  50L  to  110L 
per  individual.  The  total  incomes  of  these  three  groups,  at  pre- 
sent non-assessed,  will  be  respectively  as  follows  : 




Average  Income 

Number  of  Incomes 

Total  Income 

Wage-earners        and 

£ 

£ 

lower  middle  class 

145 

2,300,000 

330,000,000 

Lower  middle  class    . 

155 

460,000 

70,000,000 

Highest  class  of  wage- 
earners 

180 

1,100,000 

200,000,000 

If  we  add  these  totals,  then,  to  the  estimates  given  of  the  totals 
of  the  various  classes  of  income  assessed  already,  we  shall  be  able 
to  estimate  the  results  of  enlarging  the  area  of  assessment,  and  of 
elaborating  the  principle  of  graduation,  in  the  manner  which  I 
suggested  at  starting,  and  which  I  will  now  tentatively  develop  in 
greater  detail. 

In  all  taxation,  and  especially  in  a  direct  taxation  of  incomes, 
one  of  our  main  objects  should  be  to  adjust  the  demands  made  on 
families  and  incomes  so  that  each  family,  whether  its  income  be 
small  or  large,  shall  be  subjected  to  a  minimum  of  inconvenience, 
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and  be  constrained  to  alter  to  the  smallest  degree  possible  what 
would  otherwise  be  its  way  of  living.  With  this  end  in  view,  the 
scheme  of  taxation  about  to  be  suggested  begins  with  Id.  or  2d.  in 
the  £  on  the  lowest  incomes  assessed,  and  rises  to  24d.  on  the 
highest.  The  result,  as  illustrated  by  its  two  extremes,  would  be 
that  a  family  with  145L  a  year  would  have  to  sacrifice  to  the  State 
some  12s.  or  24s.  annually,  its  income  being  thus  reduced  to  a 
sum  differing  only  by  a  few  shillings,  one  way  or  the  other,  from 
144L  ;  whilst  a  family  with  100,OOOZ.  a  year  would  have  to  sacrifice 
10,OOOL,  and  make  itself  as  comfortable  as  it  could  on  a  spendable 
income  of  90,OOOZ.  In  neither  case  would  a  tax  of  the  amount  in 
question  alter  appreciably  the  character  of  the  family's  life. 

Let  us,  then,  take  the  totals  of  all  the  classes  of  income 
(according  to  the  foregoing  estimates)  the  taxation  of  which  is 
here  suggested ,  and  see  what  would  be  the  revenue  resulting  from 
taxation  on  two  alternative  scales,  which  are  graduated  with 
similar  minuteness,  though  with  certain  differences  of  detail. 


Range  of 
Incomes 

Total 
Amount  of 
Incomes 

§0° 

•£•5 

Rate 
of  Tax 
per£ 

Total  Tax 
pper  Income 

Total 
Yield 

Alter- 
native 
Rate 
per  £ 

Total  Tax 
per  Income 

Total 
Yield 

£           £ 

£ 

£ 

d. 

£   s.  d. 

£ 

d. 

£  s.  d. 

£ 

115  to      150 

333,000,000 

145 

2 

142 

'  2,700,000 

1 

0  12    1 

1,350,000 

150  „        1»'0 

70,000,000 

155 

3 

1  18    9 

:  870,000 

2 

156 

580,000 

160  „        200 

250,000,000 

180 

5 

•3  151  0 

-  5,000,000 

4 

326 

4,000,000 

200  „        400 

1^6,000,000 

300 

7 

8  18-0 

4,400,000 

6 

7  10    0 

4,100,000 

400    ,        700 

86,000,000 

530 

10 

22    8    0 

'3,500,ooo 

9 

19  18    0 

3,200,000 

700    ,     2,000 

207,000,000 

1,200 

14 

70    0    0 

12,000,000 

12 

60    0    0 

10,300,000 

2,000    ,    3,000 

47,000.000 

2,500 

16 

166    0    0 

3,000,000 

15 

156    0    0 

2,800,000 

3,000    ,    5,000 

54,000,000 

4,000 

18 

300    0    0 

]  4.000,000 

18 

300    0    0 

4,000,000 

5,000    ,  10,000 

67,000,000 

7,000 

20 

580    OJO 

5,500,000 

21 

on  in- 

comes 

10,000  ,.  50,000 

40,000,000 

19,000 

22 

1,800    0    0 

3,500,000 

between 

£5,000 

- 

9,400,000 

and 

£50,000 

over       50,000 

35,000,000 

110,000 

24 

10,000    0    0 

3,500,000 

24 

10,000    0    0 

3,500,000 

Total  yield    

47,970,000 

Total  yield 

43,230,000 

Of  these  two  schemes  of  taxation,  beginning  with  Id.  and 
with  2d.  in  the  £  respectively,  and  both  rising  to  24d.,  the  one 
would  promise  to  yield  a  revenue  of  about  47,000,0002.  and  the 
other  a  revenue  of  about  43,000,OOOZ.,  the  computations  being 
based  on  the  figures  for  1905.  The  yield  of  the  tax  as  actually 
then  levied,  according  to  the  scheme  which  has  practically  pre- 
vailed since  1903  up  to  now,  was  not  much  in  excess  of 
31,000,000/.  The  schemes,  therefore,  which  have  been  here  sug- 
gested would  yield  an  extra  revenue  amounting  to  16,000,OOOL  in 
the  one  case,  and  to  12,000,OOOL  in  the  other.  And  the  method 
here  outlined,  whilst  minutely  adjusting  the  burden  to  various 
powers  of  bearing  it,  so  that  while  the  poor  man  paid  only  some 
245.  or  less,  the  millionaire  would  pay  something  like  10,000^, 
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would  have  the  signal  merit  of  treating  all  pecuniary  interests,  in 
so  far  as  they  were  approximately  equal  in  amount,  equally.  So 
far  as  the  poorer  tax-payers  are  concerned,  there  is,  moreover,  this 
to  be  added.  Either  of  the  increments  just  mentioned  would, 
especially  if  a  reform  of  the  income-tax  were  accompanied  by  a 
reform  of  the  tariff,  be  in  excess  of  what  the  Government,  for 
legitimate  purposes,  would  require,  and  would  thus  supply  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  with  a  surplus  which  would  enable 
him  to  remit  half  the  duty  on  tea  and  appreciably  diminish  those 
on  spirituous  liquors  and  tobacco. 

The  range  of  fiscal  possibilities  suggested  in  the  foregoing 
pages  may  be  left  to  all  readers  to  think  over  and  modify  for  them- 
selves. As  they  have  been  here  suggested,  indeed,  they  would 
require,  for  practical  purposes,  one  modification  in  any  case.  Any 
system  of  graduation  which  should  tax  incomes  up  to  a  given 
figure  at  2d.  or  12d.  in  the  £,  and  tax  others,  however  slightly  in 
excess  of  this,  at  4d.  or  15d.  without  any  farther  adjustment, 
would  have  this  intolerable  defect,  that  a  man  (say)  with  201L  a 
year  would  be  poorer  than  a  man  with  only  200L  ;  whilst  a  man 
(say)  with  2,020L  would  be  poorer  by  10Z.  than  a  man  with  only 
2,OOOZ.  There  is  more  than  one  device  by  which  this  anomaly 
could  be  rectified;  but,  though  these  would  be  simple  in  appli- 
cation, I  should  have  needlessly  complicated  our  subject  by  dis- 
cussing them  in  detail  here. 

It  may  be  added  that,  whatever  degree  of  correctness,  so 
far  as  fiscal  purposes  are  concerned,  may  be  claimed  for  the  fore- 
going estimates  as  to  incomes  of  various  classes  and  their  amounts, 
yet  these  estimates  are  in  their  nature  general,  and  if  used  as  a 
basis  of  discussion  with  regard  to  other  social  problems,  would 
require  much  farther  analysis  in  order  to  make  them  useful. 
Nevertheless,  I  may  point  out  in  conclusion  that  their  accuracy, 
so  far  as  they  go,  appears  to  be  greatly  in  excess  of  that  evinced  in 
the  estimates  of  Mr.  Chiozza  Money.  Mr.  Money  has  also  made 
use  of  the  evidence  afforded  by  houses  as  a  means  of  computing 
the  amounts  and  distribution  of  incomes,  and  he  has  declared  that 
this  evidence  corroborates  the  conclusions  which  he  has  formed 
otherwise,  to  the  effect  that  the  number  of  income-tax  payers  is 
only  just  over  1,000,000,  and  that  the  number  of  incomes  over 
700Z.  does  not  exceed  275,000.  This  latter  conclusion  is,  he  says, 
proved  by  the  fact  that  whilst  persons  with  incomes  from  700L 
upwards  will  presumably  occupy  houses  with  rents  over  501. ,  the 
number  of  such  houses  in  Great  Britain  is  only  262,000,  which, 
an  addition  being  made  for  Ireland,  will  just  bring  the  total  to  the 
figure  which  his  estimate  as  to  the  incomes  requires.  The  actual 
number  of  houses  in  Great  Britain,  however,  with  rents  exceed- 
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ing  501. ,  is  not,  as  Mr.  Money  computes,  262,000,  but  is  con- 
siderably over  350,000,  the  total,  with  an  addition  for  Ireland, 
amounting  to  nearly  370,000.  (See  Mr.  Williams's  tables, 
The  King's  Revenue,  pp.  152-153.)  Further,  as  to  the  incomes 
between  160L  and  TOOL,  which  Mr.  Money  estimates  at  750,000, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  can  reconcile  this  estimate  with  any 
known  facts  with  regard  to  houses  at  all.  We  may  assume  that 
families  with  just  over  160L  a  year  will  not  spend  much  more  than 
20/.  a  year  in  rent.  Now,  of  houses  in  Great  Britain  alone,  with 
no  allowance  for  Ireland,  those  with  rentals  between  20L  and  25L 
— the  average  rental  being  22L  105. — amount  to  as  many  as 
350,000;  whilst,  if  we  add  to  them  those  with  rentals  between 
25L  and  50L,  the  total  number  will  be  nearly  1,100,000 ;  or,  allow- 
ance being  made  for  Ireland,  the  total  for  the  United  Kingdom 
will  be  over  1,200,000.  For  these  houses  Mr.  Chiozza  Money  can 
find  occupants  and  incomes  for  no  more  than  750,000.  Or,  to  put 
the  matter  in  a  slightly  different  way,  the  number  of  houses  worth 
upwards  of  20L  a  year,  as  given  in  the  Statistical  Abstract  for 
Great  Britain  alone,  exceeded,  in  1905,  1,400,000 — a  number 
which,  if  Ireland  is  included,  will  be  about  1,500,000  for  the 
United  Kingdom.  Of  these  Mr.  Money  can  account  for  not  more 
than  1,000,000.  That  is  to  say,  he  leaves  half  a  million  houses, 
averaging  in  rental  value  between  22J.  105.  and  27L,  without  any 
tenants  of  means  which  would  presumably  enable  them  to  occupy 
them. 

W.  H.  MALLOCK. 
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AN  ANGLO-GERMAN  ENTENTE 


THE  din  of  the  Election  is  over,  and  during  the  turmoil  the 
German  scare,  except  spasmodically  and  for  political  purposes, 
has  been  kept  in  the  background.  But  no  doubt  a  large  section 
of  the  public — particularly  those  in  the  higher  social  ranks — are 
impressed  with  the  certainty,  if  not  of  a  German  invasion,  of  at 
least  a  determined  and  calculated  challenge  of  our  sea  power. 
The  other  section  of  the  public,  who  are  not  interested,  in  foreign 
affairs,  are  too  much  obsessed  with  the  application  of  social  reform 
as  a  panacea  for  all  the  inequalities  and  ills  to  be  found  in  our 
midst ,  to  turn  a  willing  ear  to  the  possibility  of  any  conflict  being 
forced  upon  us.  So  that  we  occupy  the  undignified  position  of 
being  full  of  fear,  without  taking  measures  to  strengthen  ourselves 
except  by  seeking  the  co-operation  and  support  of  other  nations 
frightened  like  ourselves.  It  is  proposed  to  ask  here  whether  some 
more  practical  policy  cannot  be  attained. 

First  of  all,  to  what  are  these  fears  due?  The  causes  are  so 
frequently  quoted  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  summarise  them 
here. 

First,  the  many  pin-pricks  in  her  foreign  policy  that  Germany 
has  administered  to  us,  coupled  with  various  utterances  that  have 
shown  jealousy,  if  not  hostility,  on  the  part  of  at  least  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  German  people. 

Secondly,  the  increase  to  her  navy,  the  growth  of  which  is 
kept  as  secret  as  possible. 

Thirdly,  the  often  avowed  necessity  of  her  having  fresh  terri- 
tories for  her  rapidly  augmenting  people. 

At  the  outset,  let  it  be  considered  whether  Germany  is  build- 
ing  up  her  fleet  for  the  purpose  of  direct  invasion  of  these  shores. 
It  is  an  untenable  proposition,  for  the  following  reasons,  briefly 
stated.  She  must  destroy  our  fleet  before  she  could  venture  to 
land  a  soldier ;  did  she  succeed  in  doing  this,  she  must  still  have 
a  sufficient  reserve  of  ships  to  protect  her  invading  army  and  to 
secure  its  communications;  it  takes,  with  every  facility  carefully 
planned  for  moving  troops ,  two  and  a  half  days  to  entrain  120 ,000 
men,  therefore  it  would  be  impossible  to  assemble  100,000  at  the 
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different  seaports  without  warning  being  given  to  this  country.  It 
is  said  that  the  Germans  are  so  docile  and  accustomed  to  control 
by  the  State  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  inducing  them  to 
invade ;  but  it  could  be  argued  with  greater  force  that  the 
Germans  are  not  naturally  a  warlike  people,  that  an  oversea  is 
very  different  from  a  land  invasion,  and  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  population  would  reject  with  horror  such  a  proposal.  In 
consequence  of  the  scare,  multitudinous  '  spy  '  stories  crop  up. 
Mr.  Charles  Lowe  analysed  and  disposed  of  these  in  the  Con- 
temporary Review  for  January.  It  seems  inconsistent  with  the 
alarmist  theory  that  German  officers  are  given  special  encourage- 
ment for  visiting  Prance  and  Kussia,  and  not  for  this  country. 
Again,  it  may  be  argued  that  the  presence  of  so  many  Germans 
in  this  country,  far  from  being  a  danger,  is  a  guarantee  of  peace, 
as  these  would  in  some  degree  be  hostages  were  war  declared. 

To  return  to  a  consideration  of  the  grounds  for  suspicion, 
any  clear  assertion  of  German  hostility  towards  us  is  only  in 
connexion  with  the  first  of  those  above  enumerated.  But  her 
irritating  policy  has  not  been  so  marked  of  late,  and  it  is  possible 
to  explain  away  ill-advised  or  misunderstood  utterances.  Indeed, 
the  German  people  and  Press  deserve  credit  for  remaining 
unruffled  by  our  half -fearful,  half -defiant  attitude.  The  fault  is 
not,  therefore,  on  one  side  only.  Of  the  other  grounds  for 
suspicion,  the  last  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  Germany  must 
seek  an  outlet  at  our  expense.  We  have  picked  out  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  and  thereby  have  incurred  the  jealousy  of  other  countries ; 
none  of  these  that  are  especially  suited  for  European  colonisation 
could  Germany,  in  the  wildest  moments  of  ambition,  expect  to 
acquire,  even  if  victorious  over  us.  The  United  States  would 
hardly  acquiesce  in  Germany  ruling  Canada,  nor  would  Japan  see 
her  in  Australia ;  and  after  our  recent  experience  in  South  Africa 
no  European  Power  would  lightly  tackle  the  subjugation  of  that 
country. 

As  regards  the  class  of  territories  not  specially  suitable  for 
colonisation,  we  are  not  the  only  holders  of  these.  Why,  there- 
fore, should  not  the  expansion  of  Germany  be  at  the  expense  of 
other  countries,  and  not  ourselves?  It  is  here  that  our  policy  of 
the  Entente  Cordiale  makes  itself  felt.  By  it  we  not  only  say 
that  we  intend  to  hold  our  own  shores,  but  also  proclaim  to  other 
countries,  meaning  Germany,  'Hands  off!'  as  regards  France 
and  her  possessions.  It  might  be  an  abuse  of  Germany's  power  to 
attack  France,  but  we  are  concerned  with  practical  considerations, 
and  not  those  of  mere  chivalry.  The  chief  reason  given  for  the 
value  of  the  Entente  with  France  (alliance  would  be  the  more 
correct  term,  if  it  is  really  true  that  one  of  the  provisions  is  that 
we  should  land  150,000  men  in  France  in  case  of  attack,  though 
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the  strength  of  our  army  is  not  hopeful  of  such  a  condition  being 
carried  out)  is  that  the  balance  of  power  must  be  maintained. 
But  our  interest  lies  in  maintaining  the  balance  of  power  not 
merely  in  Europe,  but  throughout  the  world.  The  rise  of  Japan, 
the  advance  of  Kussia  towards  India  (arrested  for  the  moment 
because  she  still  feels  the  effects  of  the  struggle  with  Japan) ,  the 
development  of  self-government  in  India,  the  establishment  of 
South  Africa  on  a  basis  of  practical  freedom,  the  appearance  of  the 
United  States  in  the  category  of  imperially  minded  Powers,  must 
all  be  considered,  and  when  estimating  the  forces  that  govern  the 
destiny  of  nations,  the  balance  of  power  must  be  weighed  with 
world- wide,  and  not  mere  European,  scales. 

Granting  that  Germany's  navy  is  to  be  strong  enough  to 
challenge  us  with  a  chance  of  victory,  what  would  be  the  outcome 
of  a  war  on  behalf  of  France  ?  We  could  gain  literally  nothing  if 
successful,  and  with  our  naval,  and  probably  military,  strength 
considerably  impaired,  we  should  be  less  able  to  confront  the 
dangers  that  at  any  moment  may  face  us,  particularly  in  the  East. 
One  result  would  be  that  we  should  probably  have  to  buy  Kussia 's 
friendship  by  some  sacrifice  of  our  prestige  and  position  in  the 
countries  around  India.  On  the  other  hand,  did  Germany  and 
France  go  to  war  without  our  intervening,  and  were  Germany 
victorious,  in  what  way  are  we  put  to  a  disadvantage?  We  are 
told  that  a  German  occupation  of  French  ports  would  be  an  unen- 
durable menace  to  our  shores.  Why  so?  In  the  days  when 
France  had  a  powerful  navy  our  people  then  slept  quietly  in  their 
beds.  On  the  other  hand,  to  hold  a  foreign  country,  whose  people, 
in  point  of  civilisation  are  on  a  similar  basis,  does  not  add  strength, 
and  Germany,  in  occupying  France,  would  be  less  powerful  for 
aggression  elsewhere.  So,  too,  if  she  seized  French  colonies  her 
energies  would  be  absorbed  in  holding  and  developing  them. 

But  the  main  point  is  that,  assuming  that  Germany  has  designs 
other  than  against  us,  the  Entente  Cordiale  compels  her  to  build  a 
navy  capable  of  coping  with  ours.  For  it  is  natural  that,  having 
built  up  a  large  commercial  fleet,  she  does  not  wish  it  to  fall  an 
easy  prey  to  our  navy. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  Entente,  admirable  in  its  first  intention  for 
the  settlement  of  differences  between  France  and  ourselves,  has 
developed,  so  far  as  is  known,  into  an  alliance  by  which  we  run 
enormous  risks  without  any  possible  gain.  The  public  has  not 
even  been  told  whether,  in  the  event  of  Germany  attacking  us, 
France  is  to  come  to  our  aid.  If  it  is  not  so,  the  arrangement  is 
very  one-sided, 

France  numerically  and  in  her  standard  of  ideals  does  not 
present  the  same  strength  to-day  as  formerly.  Why,  then,  ally 
ourselves  with  a  pegple  whpse  prestige  is  apparently  waning,  and 
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with  whom,  except  on  rare  occasions,  for  centuries  past  we  have 
never  been  in  sympathy,  but  usually  at  loggerheads?  No  two 
countries  understand  each  other  less,  and  we  have  rival  interests 
throughout  the  world.  Truly  our  fears  give  us  strange  bedfellows. 
The  exact  converse  to  these  considerations  applies  to  Germany, 
and  the  many  thousands  of  her  subjects  who  have  engaged  in  trade 
and  made  their  homes  in  our  Imperial  possessions  are  distinctly 
a  guarantee  for  peace  under  our  liberal  methods  of  administration , 
which  they  prefer  to  the  bureaucratic  rule  of  their  own  country. 
Would  it  not  be  better ,  therefore ,  to  try  to  come  to  an  understand- 
ing with  the  nation  akin  to  us,  and  between  whom  and  ourselves 
there  is  more  of  a  common  feeling? 

To  arrive  at  this,  our  navy,  to  start  with,  must  suffice  to 
maintain  our  supremacy  by  sea  against  any  Power  at  all  costs. 
By  this  means  alone  can  we  maintain  our  self-respect,  as  well  as 
that  of  other  nations ;  and  we  must  also  establish  such  a  system 
of  national  defence  as  will  provide  adequate  land  protection 
for  our  shores,  so  that  we  may  be  free  from  panic,  and  need 
not  rely  on  any  Entente  or  alliance.  This  used  to  be  our  avowed 
policy  till  the  treaty  with  Japan  was  brought  about.  The 
growth  of  the  world  forces  may  have  necessitated  the  abandon- 
ment of  this  policy,  but  at  least,  when  forming  alliances  for  the 
safety  of  the  Empire,  let  them  be  planned  on  sensible  and  endur- 
ing lines.  Feeling  secure  in  this  country,  there  would  be  less 
difficulty  in  dispelling  the  suspicions  aroused  amongst  the  British. 
But  Germany  must  assist  in  overcoming  these  by  laying  aside  the 
policy  of  pin-pricks  and  establishing  one  of  frankness.  Let  the 
understanding  be  as  complete  as  the  original  Entente  with 
France ;  the  latter  can  be  still  maintained,  as  originally  framed, 
but  divested  of  any  covert  alliance  for  offensive  or  defensive  pur- 
poses, and  retained  only  on  the  basis  on  which  it  was  started. 

On  our  side,  we  cannot  continue  the  policy  depicted  in  Mr. 
Blatchford's  statement  that  we  '  have  strained  every  nerve  to 
establish  Ententes  with  Eussia  and  with  Italy,  and  have  formed  an 
Entente  with  France  and  an  alliance  with  Japan.  Why?  To 
isolate  Germany  :  the  country  with  whom  we  are  on  such  cordial 
terms  :  the  country  whose  intentions  towards  us  are  so  brotherly 
and  pacific.' 

The  German  scarers  may  argue  that  this  is  futile  reasoning, 
and  that  Germany's  one  object  is  to  attack  us.  The  natural 
rejoinder  will  be  that  if  this  is  correct,  the  Government  must  be 
aware  of  it  as  a  fact.  We  may  think  the  Government  a  very  bad 
one,  but  is  it  conceivable  that  men  like  the  Prime  Minister  and 
Sir  Edward  Grey  would  allow  Germany  to  be  steadily  putting 
herself  in  a  position  to  make  war  on  us,  without  taking  measures 
to  ensure  our  safety?  Such  conduct  would  be  treachery  too  deep 
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to  contemplate.  There  could  be  only  one  course  to  take,  and  that 
would  be  to  call  Germany  to  account,  and  if  no  satisfactory 
guarantee  were  given,  to  attack  her  fleet  at  the  first  fitting  oppor- 
tunity. One  cannot  imagine  an  armed  man  with  valuable 
property  quietly  looking  on  at  a  raider  accumulating  weapons  to 
attack  him  and  his  possessions,  without  taking  action  to  stop  the 
raider  in  his  preparations,  or  else  making  certain  that  he  will  be 
able  to  resist  the  attack  when  delivered.  Yet  this  describes  our 
present  attitude,  if  the  views  of  the  '  scarers  '  are  sound. 

The  present  position  is  serious,  and  should  be  carefully 
examined.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  hysterical  and  excited 
declamations  irritating  to  a  great  friendly  Power ;  on  the  other 
is  a  blind  indifference  to  any  possible  foreign  complications.  This 
condition  of  a  nation's  mind  invites  attack,  particularly  when  our 
terror  leads  us  to  give  support  to  a  people  because  they  are  weak, 
and  to  enter  into  agreement  with  another  Power  unsatisfactory  in 
its  terms  for  our  position  in  Persia. 

The  writer  of  the  article  is  confident  that  in  the  most  respon- 
sible and  best  informed  circles  in  Germany  the  desire  is  to  have  an 
Entente  with  us,  and  not  a  fierce  and  awful  struggle.  Germany 
is  not  an  irrational  and  impulsive  country  that  is  reckless  of  the 
consequences,  but,  as  the  German  Ambassador,  in  his  judicious 
speech  on  the  Kaiser's  birthday,  put  it,  'It  cannot  be  the  interest 
of  a  cool,  calculating  Power  to  engage  in  a  contest  with  us  without 
a  decided  objective.' 

An  understanding  between  Germany,  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  should  ensure  the  Pax  Humana. 

LAMINGTON. 
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HENRY   VAUGHAN,   SILURIST 


two  hundred  years  and  more  the  writings  of  Henry  Vaughan 
were  treated  with  a  most  unaccountable  neglect.  Composed  for 
the  most  part  during  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth ,  they  remained 
almost  unnoticed  until  quite  recent  times.  While  twenty  thousand 
copies  of  George  Herbert's  Temple  were  sold  within  a  few  years  of 
its  publication,  the  Silex  Scintillans  of  Henry  Vaughan,  a  work  in 
somewise  resembling  it,  but  incomparably  its  superior,  received  but 
the  scantiest  recognition.  Of  a  later  volume  of  poems,  the  Thalia 
Rediviva,  only  three  original  copies  are  known  to  exist,  and  several 
of  his  prose  works  are  hardly  less  rare.  In  Kobert  Anderson's  Lives 
of  the  British  Poets  published  in  fourteen  volumes,  in  Eobert  Bell's 
British  Poets,  commenced  in  1854,  and  of  which  twenty -nine 
volumes  appeared ,  the  name  of  Henry  Vaughan  does  not  occur.  Dr. 
Johnson  entirely  ignored  him  in  his  Lives  of  the  English  Poets. 
Campbell,  though  he  did  not  disdain  to  adopt  without  acknowledg- 
ment one  of  his  most  striking  sentences,  only  mentions  him  by  way 
of  disparagement.  More  curious  still,  Theophilus  Jones,  in  his 
History  of  Brecknockshire — Vaughan 's  own  county — actually 
expresses  a  doubt  as  to  whether  he  ever  wrote  any  poetry  at  all. 

The  honour  of  rescuing  our  poet  from  the  strange  obscurity 
which  surrounded  his  life  and  writings  is  beyond  question  due  to  the 
Kev.  Henry  Lyte ,  best  known  as  the  author  of  the  hymn  A  bide  with 
me .  It  is  true  that  the  Silex  Scintillans  was  known  to  Wordsworth , 
as  passages  in  the  Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immortality  and  in  The 
Happy  Warrior  abundantly  prove ,  and  to  the  Quaker  poet  Bernard 
Barton  ;  but  it  was  Lyte's  edition  of  the  poems,  published  in  1847, 
with  a  short  biographical  sketch,  that  brought  Henry  Vaughan  into 
notice.  This  edition  was  followed  by  a  second  in  1858.  Shortly 
afterwards  appeared  Dr.  John  Brown's  appreciation,  re-published 
in  Horae  Subsecivae,his  excuse  being  that '  the  gentle  and  heavenly 
minded  Silurist  was  a  country  surgeon. '  Then,  in  1871 ,  there  was 
issued  in  four  volumes  The  Works  in  Verse  and  Prose  Complete  of 
Henry  Vaughan,  Silurist,  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Dr. 
Grosart.  Since  the  appearance  of  that  monumental  work  in  the 
Fuller  Worthies'  Library,  other  investigations  have  added  some- 
what to  our  knowledge  of  the  poet.  George  Macdonald  and  Arch- 
bishop Trench,  Mr.  E.  K.  Chambers,  Miss  Guiney,  Miss  Morgan, 
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and  others  have  made  extensive  researches,  and  have  brought  to 
light  a  few  further  particulars  with  regard  to  his  biography.  The 
main  result  of  their  labours  is  that  now  at  length,  after  two  centuries 
of  unmerited  neglect,  the  Silurist  has  obtained  his  secure  and  right- 
ful place  in  the  noble  roll  of  English  poets.  The  reprints  of  his 
works,  which  continue  to  be  issued  from  the  press,  are  clear 
indication  of  his  growing  popularity.  Indeed,  it  may  be  truly  said 
that,  with  the  one  exception  oi Milton,  no  poet  of  the  period  of  the 
Commonwealth  has  his  reputation  more  firmly  established. 

It  is  undoubtedly  disappointing  that  recent  investigation  had  not 
been  able  to  add  more  to  the  biography  of  Henry  Vaughan.  Our 
main  source  of  information  is  still  the  brief  notice  of  Anthony  a 
Wood  in  his  Athenae  Oxonienses,  from  which  we  learn  that 

Henry  Vaughan,  called  the  Silurist  from  that  part  of  Wales  whose  in- 
habitants were  in  ancient  times  called  Silures,  brother  twin  (but  elder)  to 
Eugenius  Philalethes,  alias  Tho.  Vaughan,  was  born  at  Newton  S.  Briget, 
lying  on  the  river  Isca  commonly  called  Uske,  in  Brecknockshire,  educated  in 
grammar  learning  in  his  own  county  for  six  years  under  one  Matthew 
Herbert,  a  noted  schoolmaster  of  his  time,  made  his  first  entry  into 
Jesus  College  in  Mich,  term  1638,  aged  17  years ;  when  spending  two 
years  or  more  in  logicals  under  a  noted  tutor,  was  taken  thence  and 
designed  by  his  father  for  the  obtaining  of  some  knowledge  in  the  municipal 
laws  of  London.  But  soon  after  the  civil  war  beginning,  to  the  horror  of 
all  good  men,  he  was  sent  for  home,  followed  the  pleasant  paths  of  poetry 
and  philology,  became  noted  for  his  ingenuity  and  published  several  speci- 
mens thereof,  of  which  his  Olor  Iscanus  was  most  valued.  Afterwards  apply- 
ing his  mind  to  the  study  of  physic,  became  at  length  eminent  in  his  own 
county  for  the  practice  thereof,  and  was  esteemed  by  scholars  an  ingenious 
person,  but  proud  and  humorous.  He  died  in  the  latter  end  of  April  in 
sixteen  hundred  ninety  and  five,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  church  of 
Llansenfreid,  about  two  miles  distant  from  Brecknock  in  Brecknockshire. 

In  addition  to  this  meagre  account ,  which  was  derived  in  a  great 
measure  from  the  antiquary  John  Aubrey,  who  was  the  poet's 
cousin — '  their  grandmother,'  he  says,  '  was  an  Aubrey  ' — we  find 
that  Henry  Vaughan  came  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  Welsh 
family  which  traced  its  descent  from  the  princes  of  the  country. 
Two  of  his  ancestors,  Sir  Koger  Vaughan  and  Sir  David  Gam,  had 
fallen  on  the  field  of  Agincourt.  Two  others,  as  Canon  Beeching 
has  reminded  us,  attained  to  immortality  in  the  pages  of  Shake- 
speare. The  ancestral  home  was  Tre tower  Castle,  on  the  lovely 
banks  of  the  Wye,  from  which  the  poet's  grandfather  appears  to 
have  migrated  to  '  Newton  by  Usk,  near  Sketh-Rock,'  in  the  parish 
of  Llansaintfread,  some  five  miles  distant.  There,  in  the  grand 
old  Manor  House,  now,  alas!  pulled  down,  within  sound  of  the 
sacred  stream,  in  the  year  1621,  the  famous  twins,  Henry  and 
Thomas  Vaughan,  were  born.  At  the  age  of  eleven  the  brothers 
were  sent  to  a  neighbouring  clergyman,  the  Eev.  Matthew 
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Herbert,  Kector  of  Llangattock,  under  whose  tuition  they 
remained  for  the  ensuing  six  years.  Here,  in  Mr.  Lyte's  words, 

they  seem  to  have  made  considerable  progress  in  classical  literature,  and  to 
have  imbibed  a  strong  affection  for  their  tutor,  as  well  as  a  lively  sense  of 
their  obligation  toward  him.  They  have  both  left  behind  them  elegant  and 
affectionate  tributes  in  Latin  elegiacs  to  their  old  preceptor,  and  the  grace- 
ful classicality  of  these  compositions  proves  how  well  their  praises  were 
deserved. 

The  statement  of  Anthony  a  Wood  as  to  Henry  Vaughan's 
residence  at  Oxford  has  been  doubted  on  several  grounds,  chiefly 
because  his  name  does  not  occur  in  the  University  Register, 
although  his  brother  Thomas  is  duly  entered  as  matriculating  from 
Jesus  on  the  14th  of  December  1638.  In  an  unpublished  letter, 
however,  to  his  cousin  Aubrey,  dated  the  15th  of  June  1673,  our 
poet  states  :  '  I  stayed  not  att  Oxford  to  take  my  degree,  but  was 
sent  to  London,  beinge  then  designed  by  my  father  for  the  study 
of  the  law  which  the  sudden  eruption  of  our  late  civil  warres  wholie 
frustrated.'  The  part  he  played  in  the  civil  war  is  again  a  matter 
of  dispute.  Both  the  brothers,  as  became  loyal  Welshmen,  were 
hot  Royalists,  and  Thomas,  it  is  certain,  bore  arms  for  the  King. 
From  a  passage  in  the  autobiographical  poem,  Ad  Posteros,  it 
would  appear  that  Henry  took  no  actual  part  in  the  fighting ;  and 
yet  in  one  of  his  verses  he  speaks  of  the  time  *  when  this  juggling 
fate  of  soldiery  first  seized  me,'  and  in  his  Elegy  on  Mr.  R.  W., 
who  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Eowton  Heath,  near  Chester,  on  the 
24th  of  September  1645,  some  of  the  lines  seem  to  have  been 
written  by  an  eye-witness.  It  is,  however,  not  impossible,  as  Miss 
Morgan  has  suggested,  and  the  suggestion  is  adopted  by  the  late 
Dr.  Richard  Garnett  in  his  article  on  the  Silurist  in  the  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography,  that  the  poet  was  present,  not  as  a  com- 
batant, but  in  the  capacity  of  a  surgeon.  Where  Henry  Vaughan 
obtained  his  medical  degree  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  appar- 
ently about  this  time  he  began  to  practise  at  Brecknock,  within  a 
few  miles  of  his  native  place.  The  county  town,  however,  under 
the  new  regime  of  the  Commonwealth,  was  far  from  congenial  to 
his  feelings  : 

With  brotherly  ruffs  and  beards,  and  a  strange  sight 
Of  high  monumental  hats,  ta'en  at  the  fight 
Of  'eighty-eight ;  while  ev'ry  burgess  foots 
The  mortal  pavement  in  eternal  boots — 

and  before  long  he  removed  to  Newton,  where  in  his  old  home  on 
the  banks  of  the  Usk  he  continued  to  reside  until  the  end  of  his 
long  life. 

It  was  probably  during  his  brief  stay  at  Brecknock  that 
Vaughan's  first  volume  of  secular  verses  appeared.  It  was 
published  in  1646,  when  the  poet  was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and 
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bore  the  title  :  Poems  with  the  Tenth  Satyre  of  Juvenal  Englished, 
by  Henry  Vaughan,  gent.  The  tiny  volume,  so  far  as  the  original 
work  goes,  consists  mainly  of  love- verses,  after  the  manner  of 
Donne,  addressed  to  Amoret.  The  last  poem,  Upon  the  Priory 
Grove,  His  usual  Retirement,  which  is  marked  by  a  keen  love  of 
nature,  doubtless  refers  to  a  wood  of  that  name  on  the  outskirts  of 
Brecknock,  in  which  the  young  physician  may  have  loved  to 
wander,  and  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  to  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Katherine  Philips  (who  was  not  married  till  the  year  following  the 
publication  of  the  poems) ,  better  known  as  the  '  Matchless  Orinda,' 
of  whom  Mr.  Gosse  writes  in  his  Seventeenth  Century  Studies.  A 
second  and  more  important  volume  of  secular  verses  and 
translations ,  the  Olor  Iscanus ,  appeared  in  1651 ,  published  without 
the  poet's  consent,  probably  by  his  brother  Thomas,  with  an 
apologetic  Preface  from  which  we  learn  that  '  the  Author  had  long 
ago  condemned  these  poems  to  obscurity.'  '  I  have  not,'  he  adds, 
'  the  Author's  approbation  to  the  fact  [of  publication]  but  I  hold 
it  no  man's  prerogative  to  fire  his  own  house.'  That  Henry 
Vaughan  had  at  one  time  intended  to  publish  these  poems  is  clear, 
for  his  Preface  remains,  dated  from  '  Newton  by  Usk  this  17  of 
Decemb.  1647,'  in  which  the  volume  is  dedicated  to  the  Lord 
Kildare  Digby,  from  whom  he  had  received  '  numerous  favours  and 
kind  influences.'  The  date  of  this  dedication,  it  will  be  noticed, 
is  the  year  following  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume  of  poems, 
whereas  the  book  was  not  actually  published  until  1651 ,  some  three 
to  four  years  later.  It  is  evident  that,  after  the  preparation  of  the 
volume  for  the  printers,  Vaughan  changed  his  mind  and  '  con- 
demned the  poems  to  obscurity.'  The  manuscript  fell  into  the 
hands  of  his  twin -brother,  who,  after  being  ejected  from  his  living 
of  Llansaintfread  by  the  Puritans,  had  returned  to  Oxford,  and  by 
him,  with  some  commendatory  verses,  it  was  given  to  the  world. 
We  could  ill  have  afforded  to  lose  this  volume.  In  addition  to  some 
excellent  translations  from  Ovid,  Boethius,  and  Casimir,  the  little 
book  contains  the  interesting  autobiographical  poem,  Ad  Poster os, 
the  strange  piece  on  the  Charnel-House,  several  exquisite  elegies, 
and,  above  all,  the  beautiful  hymn  in  praise  of  the  Usk  which  gives 
its  title  to  the  volume.  Of  this  poem,  which  was  to  immortalise 
the  beloved  Isca  '  till  rivers  cease  to  run  and  men  to  read/  the 
following  lines  may  be  quoted  : 

Garlands  and  songs  and  roundelayes, 
Mild,  dewie  nights  and  sunshine  dayes, 
The  turtle's  voice,  joy  without  fear, 
Dwell  on  thy  bosome  all  the  year. 
The  f actour-wind  from  far  shall  bring 
The  odours  of  the  scatter'd  Spring, 
And  loaden  with  the  rich  arreare 
Spend  it  in  spicie  whispers  there. 

K  K  2 
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The  explanation  of  this  desire  on  the  part  of  Henry  Vaughan  to 
suppress  his  secular  poems  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  strange 
and  lingering  illness  which  shortly  after  his  return  to  Newton 
changed  the  whole  current  of  his  life.  It  appears  from  sundry 
allusions  in  the  Silex  Scintillans,  and  in  the  Prefaces  to  his  prose 
works,  that  about  this  time  he  was  attacked  by  a  severe  sickness 
which  brought  him  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  which  for  some 
four  or  five  years  kept  him  in  a  state  of  suffering  and  retirement. 
On  the  title-page  of  his  Flores  Solitudinis,  the  Preface  to  which  is 
dated  the  17th  of  April  1652,  we  learn  that  the  '  Kare  and  Elegant 
pieces  '  were  '  collected  in  his  Sicknesse  and  Eetirement.'  In  the 
following  year,  in  the  Epistle-Dedicatory  to  Sir  Charles  Egerton, 
Knight,  he  speaks  of  '  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  of  his  peevish 
and  inconstant  state  of  health. '  In  the  Preface  to  the  1654  edition 
of  Silex  Scintillans  we  have  the  definite  statement  that  '  I  was 
nigh  unto  death,  and  am  still  at  no  great  distance  from  it.'  He 
was,  however,  clearly  on  the  road  to  recovery,  for  on  the  next  page 
we  read,  '  The  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh  hath  granted  me  a 
further  use  of  mine  than  I  did  look  for  in  the  body ;  and  when  I 
expected,  and  had  by  His  assistance  prepared  for  a  message  of 
death,  then  did  He  answer  me  with  life.'  Moreover  he  appended 
to  this  edition  the  famous  thanksgiving  of  Hezekiah,  King  of 
Judah,  '  when  had  he  been  sick  and  was  recovered  of  his  sickness,' 
adapted  in  conjunction  with  other  Old  Testament  passages  in  order 
to  meet  his  own  case.  In  several  of  his  sacred  poems  we  find  an 
obvious  reference  to  the  serious  condition  of  his  health,  as  in  his 
fine  lines  on  The  Holy  Bible,  and  in  the  concluding  verse  of 
Begging  : 

Dear  Lord  !  restore  Thy  ancient  peace, 

Thy  quick'ning  friendship,  man's  bright  wealth  ! 
And  if  Thou  wilt  not  give  me  ease 

From  sicuness,  give  my  spirit  health. 

But,  as  VaugBan  himself  says  with  reference  to  the  blessed 
Paulinus ,  '  this  sickness  was  a  pure  stratagem  of  love  :  God  visited 
him  with  it  for  this  very  purpose,  that  He  Himself  might  be  his 
cordial.'  It  was  during  this  period  that  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  '  Mr.  George  Herbert,  whose  holy  life  and 
verse  gained  many  pious  converts,  of  whom,'  he  adds,  '  I  am  the 
least.'  The  influence  of  Herbert  on  Vaughan's  life  is  abundantly 
evident  alike  in  his  poetry  and  prose  writings.  Henceforth  he 
regarded  his  secular  verses  as  '  the  confusions  of  a  wasted  youth  ' 
and  earnestly  hoped  that  '  none  would  read  them  ' ;  and  while  his 
Oxford  friends  were  preparing  for  the  press  the  Olor  Iscanus,  he 
gave  to  the  world  as  the  more  faithful  index  of  his  mind  the  first 
part  of  Silex  Scintillans.  This  work  appeared  in  1650,  and  was 
followed  by  a  little  book  of  private  devotions  under  '  the  gracious 
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and  suggestive  title  of  The  Mount  of  Olives,'  the  Preface  to  which 
is  dated  the  1st  of  October  1651.  In  1654  he  published  his  Flores 
Solitudinis,  which  consists  of  certain  prose  translations  together 
with  his  Life  of  Paulinus,  Bishop  of  Nola,  '  made  in  his  sicknesse 
and  Retirement.'  In  the  same  year  the  second  part  of  Silex 
Scintillans  was  ready  for  publication,  and  appeared  bound  up  with 
the  unsold  copies  of  the  earlier  edition  in  1655.  Thus  during  a 
period  of  some  four  or  five  years,  when  Henry  Vaughan,  between 
the  ages  of  twenty-nine  and  thirty-four,  was  suffering  from  ill- 
health  which  seems  to  have  incapacitated  him  from  following  the 
duties  of  his  profession ,  there  was  produced  in  the  old  manor-house 
of  Newton,  within  sound  of  the  murmur  of  the  Usk,  a  body  of  work 
which,  small  as  it  is,  places  our  poet  at  the  head  of  the  singers  of 
the  English  Church.  When  the  complete  edition  of  Silex 
Scintillans  appeared ,  Henry  Vaughan  had  still  some  forty  years  to 
live ;  but  henceforth  he  published  nothing,  disappointed,  perhaps, 
as  he  well  might  be ,  at  the  discouraging  reception  accorded  to  his 
previous  writings.  In  1678,  it  is  true,  some  of  his  friends  issued  a 
little  volume  entitled  Thalia  Rediviva;  the  pastimes  and  diversions 
of  a  Country  Muse,  which  consists  almost  entirely  of  his  verses, 
some  secular  and  some  religious  ;  but  Henry  Vaughan  took  no  part 
in  its  publication,  doubtless  unwilling  to  appeal  again  to  a  deaf  and 
indifferent  public. 

I  do  not  propose  to  examine  in  detail  Vaughan 's  indebtedness 
to  George  Herbert.  It  may  be  freely  admitted  that  in  many  of  his 
poems,  especially  in  those  which  deal  with  Church  seasons  or  Bible 
history,  the  younger  poet — Vaughan,  we  are  reminded,  was  a  child 
of  thirteen  when  Herbert  died  at  Bemerton — borrowed  deliberately 
from  his  master,  and  that  some  of  the  greatest  conceits  which 
disfigure  his  more  distinctively  religious  verses  were  due  to 
Herbert's  influence.  We  must  be  careful,  however,  not  to 
exaggerate  that  influence. 

When  we  have  allowed  (says  Canon  Beeching)  that  Vaughan  owed  to  him 
his  religious  life,  and  so  the  practice  of  religious  poetry,  that  he  followed 
him  in  the  employment  of  certain  metres  and  in  the  treatment  of  certain 
topics,  that  he  was  content  to  adopt  certain  of  his  tropes  and  phrases,  and  to 
vie  with  him  in  the  manufacture  of  curious  conceits,  we  have  perhaps  stated 
the  case  not  unfairly. 

There  was  a  radical  difference  between  the  two  men.  Herbert, 
as  Mr.  Simcox  well  puts  it,  was  an  ascetic,  and  Vaughan  a  mystic, 
and  it  is  by  virtue  of  the  mystical  element  in  his  writings  that  he 
appeals  to  so  many  lovers  of  poetry  to-day.  As  Canon  Beeching 
truly  says,  '  Vaughan  has  a  passion  for  Nature  for  her  own  sake ; 
he  has  observed  all  her  moods  ;  indeed,  the  world  is  to  him  no  less 
than  a  veil  of  the  Eternal  Spirit,  whose  presence  may  be  felt  in  any, 
even  the  smallest  part.' 
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Before,  however,  we  notice  Vaughan's  love  of  Nature,  which  is 
as  conspicuous  in  his  poetry  as  in  that  of  Wordsworth,  and  that 
prevailing  mysticism  which  has  earned  for  him  the  appropriate  title 
of  the  Mystic  of  Light ,  it  will  be  well  to  examine  more  closely  his 
religious  opinions.  And  here  it  is  that  the  influence  of  the  saintly 
poet  of  Bemerton  is  mainly  apparent.  Vaughan,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  an  ardent  Koyalist ;  he  was  no  less  a  strong  High-Churchman 
of  the  school  of  Laud.  His  decided  Anglicanism  is  specially 
noticeable  in  his  original  prose  works,  The  Mount  of  Olives  and  The 
Life  of  Holy  Paulinus ,  but  indications  of  it  are  not  wanting  in  the 
Silex  Scintillans.  He  loved  everything,  it  has  been  said,  except 
Jesuits  and  Puritans.  And  he  had  little  cause  to  love  them.  His 
twin-brother  Thomas  had  been  ejected  from  the  family  living  of 
Llansaintfread  on  the  usual  charge  of  '  drunkenness,  immorality, 
and  bearing  arms  for  the  King. '  Two  of  his  most  intimate  friends 
had  also  been  ejected  from  the  neighbouring  parishes  of  Llanham- 
lach  and  Cantreff.  Even  '  the  shire  town  of  Brecknock  was  left 
with  no  Word  preached  '  for  eight  or  nine  years.  The  churches, 
Vaughan  tells  us,  '  are  now  vilified  and  shut  up.'  '  The  ways  of 
Sion  do  mourn  ;  her  beautiful  gates  are  closed.  The  basest  of  the 
people  are  set  up  in  Thy  Holy  Place.'  The  celebration  of 
Christmas  is  abolished.  '  Thy  birth  now  here  must  not  be  num- 
bered in  the  year.'  Cromwell  is  referred  to  as  '  the  darksome 
statesman,  hung  with  weights  and  woes,  like  a  thick  midnight 
fog.'  '  Princes,'  we  read,  '  are  brought  to  their  graves  by  a  new 
way,  and  the  highest  order  of  human  honours  trampled  upon  by  the 
lowest.'  Against  the  tyranny  of  the  times  Vaughan  utters  a 
beautiful  protest  in  his  Men  of  War,  which  contains  the  prayer  : 

Give  me  humility  and  peace, 
Contented  thoughts,  innocuous  ease, 
A  sweet,  revengeless,  quiet  mind, 
And  to  my  greatest  haters,  kind. 

Nowhere  is  the  inner  life  of  the  poet  more  clearly  revealed  than  in 
the  prayers  and  meditations  which  he  has  gathered  together  in  The 
Mount  of  Olives.  To  Henry  Vaughan,  as  to  Dante,  the  world  is 
'  a  darksome,  intricate  wood,  full  of  ambushes  and  dangers,  a  forest 
where  spiritual  hunters,  principalities  and  powers  spread  their  nets 
and  compass  it  about.'  Hence  the  need  of  light  '  amid  the 
encircling  gloom,'  and  of  the  prayer  for  guidance.  Again  and  again 
we  are  reminded  of  Newman's  famous  hymn  in  reading  these 
seventeenth-century  prayers.  Here,  as  in  the  poems,  light  is 
Vaughan's  favourite  simile,  and  in  a  singularly  beautiful  '  medita- 
tion at  the  setting  of  the  sun  '  the  metaphor  is  worked  out  with 
surprising  felicity.  To  The  Mount  of  Olives  is  appended  an  essay 
on  '  Man  in  Darkness,'  which  reflects  the  period  of  sickness 
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through  which  the  writer  was  passing.  Yet  even  here  we  read, 
'  The  good  man  goes  hence  like  the  sun  in  the  summer's  evening, 
cheerful  and  unclouded. '  The  little  piece  contains  passages  of  rare 
eloquence  and  is  not  unworthy  of  being  compared  with  the  prose  of 
Jeremy  Taylor,  while  it  is  marked  by  a  devotion  to  the  principles 
of  the  Church  of  England  such  as  we  should  not  unnaturally  expect 
in  a  writer  who  describes  himself  as  the  convert  of  George  Herbert. 
During  his  period  of  sickness  it  is  clear  from  the  poems  and 
other  incidental  allusions  that  the  sorrow  of  bereavement  also 
pressed  heavily  on  the  heart  of  the  Silurist.  In  one  of  Thomas 
Vaughan's  writings,  dated  1650,  we  read  of  his  '  days  of  mourning 
on  the  sad  occasion  of  a  brother's  death/  whom  he  indicates  by  the 
initial '  W. '  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  to  this  loss  that ,  in 
the  first  part  of  Silex  Scintillans,  our  poet  refers  in  the  striking 
stanzas  beginning,  '  Thou  that  know'st  for  whom  I  mourn,'  and 
'  Come ,  come  !  what  do  I  here  ?  '  and  again  in  the  poem  '  I  walked 
the  other  day  to  spend  my  hour  ' ;  while  in  Silence  and  Stealth  of 
Days  we  meet  with  the  lines 

But  now  the  spirit,  not  the  dust, 
Must  be  thy  brother. 

But  between  tEe  two  editions  of  Silex  Scintillans  a  more  poignant 
grief  had  wrung  the  affections  of  the  invalid  poet.  It  appears  to  be 
almost  certain  that  between  the  years  1650  and  1655  he  lost  his  first 
wife,  Catherine,  the  daughter  of  Charles  Wise  of  Kitsonhall  in 
Staffordshire.  To  this  crushing  sorrow  he  seems  to  refer  in  more 
than  one  poem  of  the  second  part  of  the  Silex,  probably  in  '  As  time 
one  day  by  me  did  pass,'  and  in  Fair  and  Young  Light,  and  without 
much  doubt  in  the  pathetic  lines ,  among  the  most  famous  that  he 
wrote  : 

These  are  all  gone  into  the  world  of  light, 
And  I  alone  sit  lingering  here.  .  .  . 

I  see  them  walking  in  an  air  of  glory 
Whose  light  doth  trample  on  my  days  ; 

My  days,  which  are  at  best  but  dull  and  hoary, 
Mere  glimmerings  and  decays. 

This  fine  piece  affords  a  good  illustration  of  Vaughan's  use  of  the 
metaphor  of  light,  which  is  at  once  his  favourite  simile  and  the 
most  striking  characteristic  of  his  poems.  He  has  been  well  called 
by  Mr.  Dowden  'the  Mystic  of  Light.'  Light  enters  into  his 
main  conception  of  the  spiritual  world.  In  his  most  famous  poem, 
The  Retreat,  which  doubtless  inspired  Wordsworth's  Ode  on  the 
Intimations  of  Immortality,  a  poem  rendered  familiar  to  many 
readers  through"  its  inclusion  in  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury,  he 
conceived  the  idea  that  we  are  '  islanded  between  two  seas  of  light 
— the  bright  eternity  from  which  we  came,  the  bright  eternity  of 
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the  future  towards  which  we  progress.'  In  speaking  of  his  child- 
hood, he  says,  '  My  striving  eye,  dazzles  at  it  as  at  eternity/ 

O  how  I  long  to  travel  back 
And  tread  again  that  ancient  track  ! 
That  I  might  once  more  reach  that  plain 
Where  first  I  left  my  glorious  train  ; 
From  whence  the  enlighten' d  spirit  sees 
That  shady  City  of  Palm  Trees. 

And  when  a  vision  of  Eternity  is  vouchsafed  to  him  it  is,  as  to 
Milton,  a  vision  of  holy  light  : 

I  saw  Eternity  the  other  night, 

Like  a  great  ring  of  pure  and  endless  light, 

All  calm,  as  it  was  bright. 

And  how  our  poet  loved  the  '  fair  ordered  lights  '  of  midnight !  We 
think  of  him,  on  his  rough  Welsh  pony,  in  obedience  to  many  a 
call,  wending  his  way  among  the  glens  and  hills,  with  the  light  of 
the  stars  to  guide  him.  '  Stars  are  of  mighty  use '  on  such  occa- 
sions, he  tells  us.  '  Through  the  dark  air  they  spin  a  fiery  thread.* 

Some  nights  I  see  you  in  the  gladsome  East, 

Some  others,  near  the  West, 
And  when  I  cannot  see,  yet  do  you  shine 

And  beat  about  your  endless  line. 

In  his  magnificent  poem  on  Night  we  have  the  sublime  thought, 
1  There  is  in  GoH  a  deep,  but  dazzling  darkness,'  and  he  longs  for 

that  Night,  when  I  in  Him 
May  live  invisible  and  dim. 

How  he  loves,  too,  the  freshness  of  the  early  morning  among  the 
Welsh  mountains.  With  him  '  mornings  are  mysteries.'  We 
should  '  never  sleep  the  sun  up.'  He  longs  to  see  the  '  rose  bud  in 
the  bright  East.'  '  Prayer  should  dawn  with  the  day.'  'There's 
not  a  spring  or  leaf  but  hath  its  morning  hymn.'  In  his  splendid 
poem  on  The  Dawning  he  asks, '  Ah  !  what  time  wilt  Thou  come?  ' 
— in  the  evening,  at  midnight,  or 

Shall  these  early,  fragrant  hours 
Unlock  Thy  bowers  ? 

There  can  be  but  one  answer.     The  dawning 

is  the  only  time 

That  with  Thy  glory  doth  best  chime  .  .  . 
Stars  now  vanish  without  number, 
Sleepy  planets  set,  and  slumber. 
The  pursy  clouds  disband,  and  scatter ; 
All  expect  some  sudden  matter  ; 
Not  one  beam  triumphs,  but  from  far 
That  Morning-star. 
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With  the  exception  of  a  few  years  in  boyhood  and  early  man- 
hood, Henry  Vaughan  spent  the  whole  of  his  long  life  at  Newton 
by  Usk,  and  indications  are  not  wanting  to  show  how  keenly  he 
appreciated  the  lovely  country  in  which  his  lot  was  cast.  His 
poems  abound  in  delicate  descriptions  of  natural  beauty.  One  of 
the  happiest  of  his  prose-interpretations  is  from  a  Spanish  writer 
on  The  Praise  of  the  Countrie-Life.  Like  Abraham  '  the  first 
believer,'  who  left  to  Lot  the  cities  of  the  plain,  he  '  loved  to  be  a 
country  liver.'  For,  he  thinks, 

If  Eden  be  on  Earth  at  all, 

'Tis  that  which  we  the  country  call. 

'  I  do  not  know  a  writer,  Wordsworth  not  excepted,'  says  George 
Macdonald , '  who  reveals  more  delight  in  the  visions  of  Nature  than 
Henry  Vaughan.'  And  he  loves  Nature,  not  for  herself  alone,  but 
also,  with  the  old  Hebrew  Psalmists,  for  the  sake  of  the  great  archi- 
tect whom  she  reveals.  For  him  '  each  tree,  herb,  flower,  are 
shadows  of  His  wisdom  and  His  power. ' 

We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  our  poet  was  also  a  naturalist. 
Writing  to  Anthony  a  Wood,  John  Aubrey,  the  antiquary,  says  : 

I  desire  from  kindness  to  tell  him  [Dr.  Plott  of  Magdalen  Halll  that  I 
have  writt  out  for  him  the  Natural  History  of  Wiltshire  and  of  Surrey,  and 
a  sheet  or  two  of  other  counties  ;  and  am  now  sending  to  my  cosn.  Henry 
Vaughan,  Silurist,  in  Brecknockshire,  to  send  me  the  natural  history  of  it, 
as  also  of  the  other  circumjacent  counties  :  no  man  fitter. 

Many  are  the  allusions  in  his  poems  and  prose-writings  to  birds  and 
wild  flowers,  allusions  not  conventional  after  the  manner  of  many 
poets,  but  clearly  the  result  of  keen  observation  and  interest.  '  The 
singing  of  birds,'  he  says,  '  is  naturalis  musica  mundi,  to  which  all 
arted  strains  are  but  discord  and  hardness.'  '  The  merriest 
creature  that  I  can  see  is  the  sparrow.'  Again,  he  writes,  '  Birds 
are  always  full  of  musical  liveliness  and  a  certain  bright  freedom.' 
Very  characteristic,  too,  in  one  of  his  prose  translations,  is  the 
substitution  of  '  a  little  wren '  for  '  an  Angell.'  In  another  passage 
we  have  an  allusion  to  the  belief,  which  even  Gilbert  White  held  a 
hundred  years  later,  that  certain  birds  hibernate  during  the  winter. 
His  references  to  birds'  nests,  to  the  owl  and  raven,  and  the  wild 
swan  and  the  carrion  crow,  to  the  turtle-dove  and  the  nightingale, 
to  the  hawk  '  proining  and  rousing  before  she  flies,'  to  the  soaring 
of  the  eagle,  are  tEose  of  one  wEo  takes  a  deep  interest  in  *  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  the  animal  creation.'  Or  we  may  be  permitted 
to  quote  the  following  exquisite  stanza  on  The  Bird  : 

Hither  thou  com'st :  the  busy  wind  all  night 

Blew  through  thy  lodging,  where  thy  own  warm  wing 
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Thy  pillow  was.     Many  a  sullen  storm, 

For  which  coarse  man  seems  much  the  fitter  born, 

Rain'd  on  thy  bed 

And  harmless  head. 

And  now  as  fresh  and  cheerful  as  the  light 
Thy  little  heart  in  early  hymns  doth  sing. 

Full  of  interest,  too,  are  the  many  allusions  to  the  wild  flowers  of 
the  neighbourhood.  What  the  '  gallant  flower  '  was  which  the 
poet  in  early  spring  went  to  find  we  are  not  told  ;  but  now  as  then 
the  banks  on  either  side  of  the  road  between  Llanhamlach  and 
Llansaintf read  are  starred  with  primroses  ;  and  violets , '  at  once  the 
Spring's  pride  and  its  funeral,'  abound.  More  interesting,  perhaps, 
are  the  references  in  the  poems  to  what  was  known  as  '  the  doctrine 
of  signatures,'  the  strange  belief  current  at  the  time,  though 
ridiculed  by  Vaughan's  contemporary  mystic  and  physician,  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  of  Norwich,  that 

though  Sin  and  Satan  have  plunged  mankinde  into  an  Ocean  of  Infirmaties, 
yet  the  mercy  of  God  which  is  over  all  His  workes,  maketh  grasse  to  grow 
upon  the  Mountaines  and  Herbes  for  the  use  of  Men,  and  hath  not  only 
stamped  upon  them  a  distinct  forme,  but  also  given  them  particular  Signa- 
tures, whereby  a  man  may  read,  even  in  legible  characters,  the  use  of  them. 

To  this  curious  fancy  we  have  repeated  allusions  in  the  poems  :  not 
only  flowers,  but  dust  and  stones  and  stars,  '  all  have  signature  or 
life.'  In  the  seventeenth  century  herbalism  was  an  important 
branch  of  medicine,  with  which  was  also  associated  the  '  influence  ' 
of  minerals  and  stars,  which  find  a  place  in  our  poet's  writings. 
Thomas  Vaughan,  the  Silurist's  twin-brother,  was  a  noted  votary 
of  the  Hermetic  mysteries,  and  it  is  not  therefore  surprising  to  find 
allusions  to  these  studies  in  the  Silex  Scintillans.  The  word 
'  influence,'  a  favourite  word  with  Henry  Vaughan,  constantly 
occurs,  and,  as  Canon  Beeching  has  pointed  out,  is  always  to  be 
interpreted  in  an  astrological  sense.  In  the  same  connection  we 
meet  with  such  ideas  as  '  resentience,'  '  attraction,'  '  ascension,' 
and  the  like.  In  the  poem  on  The  Timber  we  have  the  strange 
conception  that  tKe  body  of  a  murdered  man  will  bleed  afresh  '  at 
his  approach  that  did  the  body  kill.'  In  several  poems,  as  in  The 
Star,  The  Constellation,  The  Favour,  we  meet  with  the  idea  that 
'  some  herbs  watch  for  and  know  their  loving  star. '  Of  allusions 
to  folk-lore  and  ancient  ways,  the  one  to  the  Celtic  custom  of  cover- 
ing and  uncovering  the  fire  on  the  hearth  is  of  special  interest.  It 
is  thus  explained  by  Mr.  Frederic  Seebohm  in  his  classical  work  on 
The  Tribal  System  in  Wales.  '  Whether  the  fire  was  of  wood  or 
turf,  the  hearth  was  swept  out  every  night.  The  next  thing  was 
to  single  out  one  particular  glowing  ember — the  seed  of  fire — 
which  was  carefully  restored  to  the  hearth  and  covered  up  with  the 
remaining  ashes  for  the  night.  This  was  the  nightly  covering  of 
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the  fire.  The  morning  process  was  to  uncover  the  "  seed  of  fire," 
to  rake  out  the  ashes  under  which  it  was  hid,  and  then  deftly  to 
place  back  the  live  ember  on  the  hearth,  piling  over  it  the  fuel  for 
the  next  day's  fire.  This  was  the  uncovering  of  the  fire,  which 
thus  from  year  end  to  year  end  might  never  go  out. '  '  Any  one  who 
has  seen  the  process  performed  on  a  Celtic  hearth,'  says  Mr. 
Seebohm,  '  will  understand  the  natural  transition  in  the  mind  of 
the  Welsh  poet,  Henry  Vaughan,  in  his  poem  on  The  Morning  - 
Watch,  from  the  high-flown  metaphor— 

The  pious  soul  by  night 
Is  like  a  cloud  star  .  .  . 

to  the  more  homely  one — 

Though  sleep,  like  ashes,  hide 
My  lamp  and  life.' 

Of  Henry  Vaughan 's  private  life  but  few  details,  beyond  what 
can  be  gathered  from  his  poems,  are  known.  Mr.  Lyte  stated  in 
his  Memoir  that  the  poet  was  twice  married ,  and  this  assertion  has 
since  been  substantiated  by  the  discovery  of  a  pedigree  among  the 
Harleian  MSS.  from  which  it  appears  that  '  Henry  Vaughan  of 
Newton  Skethrog,  Doctor  of  Phisick,  married  Catherine,  daughter 
of  Charles  Wise  of  Kitsonhall,  Staffordshire,  and  secondly,  Eliza- 
beth her  sister. '  There  is  reason  to  believe,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
Catherine  died  between  the  publication  of  the  first  and  second  parts 
of  Silex  Scintillans,  but  the  date  of  Vaughan 's  second  marriage  is 
unknown.  Of  these  marriages  with  two  sisters  there  was  issue 
several  daughters,  and  two  sons — Thomas,  son  of  Catherine,  who 
succeeded  to  Newton,  and  Henry,  son  of  Elizabeth,  who  became 
rector  of  Penderin  in  1684,  and  died  apparently  in  1713.  A  tablet 
to  his  memory  was  placed  in  the  parish  church  of  Penderin,  but 
when  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  the  church  was 
*  restored,'  the  tablet,  we  learn,  was  taken  down  and  buried  under 
the  tiles  of  the  chancel.  This  act  of  vandalism  is  specially  to  be 
deplored,  as  the  tablet  might  have  thrown  some  light  upon  the 
question  as  to  whether  there  are  any  direct  descendants  of  the  poet 
now  living.  The  poet  himself  died,  aged  seventy-three,  on  the 
23rd  of  April  1695 — exactly,  we  are  reminded,  seventy-nine  years 
after  Shakespeare,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  before  Words- 
worth— and  was  buried  in  Llansaintfread  churchyard,  close  by  the 
home  of  his  lifetime,  in  the  glorious  valley  of  the  Usk,  and  '  under 
the  shadow  of  Tretower,  the  ruined  castle  of  his  race. '  His  tomb, 
now  reverently  cared  for  and  surrounded  by  a  railing,  will  be  seen 
under  a  yew-tree  in  the  extreme  north-east  corner  of  the  little 
churchyard,  and  on  the  massive  stone  slab,  from  the  neighbouring 
quarry  of  BwlcE-yr-Arllwys,  is  inscribed,  in  addition  to  the  well- 
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known  Vaughan  arms  of  '  Three  boys'  heads  couped  at  the 
shoulders  proper,  each  wreathed  about  the  neck  with  a  snake/  an 
epitaph  of  the  poet's  own  composition,  in  which,  in  Latin,  he 
describes  himself  as  '  an  unprofitable  servant,'  as  the  '  chief  of 
sinners.'  A  few  years  ago,  in  1896,  a  mural  tablet  to  his  memory 
was  placed  in  Llansaintfread  church  the  epitaph  of  which  was 
written  by  Dr.  Vaughan,  Master  of  the  Temple  and  Dean  of 
Llandaff,  '  In  late  but  reverent  remembrance  of  a  sweet  Psalmist 
of  Israel.' 

The  old  Manor  House  of  Newton  was,  we  understand,  pulled 
down  by  a  stupid  land  agent  in  quite  recent  times,  but  a  stone  has 
been  discovered  built  into  the  wall  of  a  house  not  half  a  mile 
distant,  bearing  the  inscription,  '  H.  &  E.  V.  1689,'  which  may 
well  stand  for  Henry  and  Elizabeth  Vaughan.  This,  it  may  be,  is 
the  only  material  memorial,  with  the  exception  of  the  grave  in  the 
churchyard  and  the  tablet  in  the  church,  of  '  the  gentle  and 
heavenly -minded  Silurist.'  But  the  sacred  Isca  flows  on,  and  the 
Red  Waterfall  is  sounding,  to  remind  us  of  the  author  of  Silex 
Scintillans,  who,  amid  the  distractions  of  the  age,  and  the 
infirmities  of  ill-health ,  and  the  disappointments  of  life ,  yet  entered 
into  the  peace  of  Nature,  '  which  man  did  not  make  and  cannot 
mar,'  and  whose  beautiful  soul  is  mirrored  in  the  humble  prayer 
which  reveals  the  secret  of  his  life  : 

O  knowing,  glorious  Spirit !  when 
Thou  shalt  restore  trees,  beasts  and  men, 
When  Thou  shalt  make  all  new  again, 
Destroying  only  death  and  pain, 
Give  him  amongst  Thy  works  a  place 
Who  in  them  lov'd  and  sought  Thy  face. 

J.  VAUGHAN. 
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THE    DECLARATION    OF   LONDON 


THAT  the  ten  greatest  naval  Powers  of  the  world  should  have  met  in 
conference  on  the  laws  of  naval  war  as  affecting  neutrals,  and  that 
after  careful  consideration  they  should  have  agreed  on  a  code  so 
comprehensive  as  that  contained  in  the  Declaration  of  London, 
would  alone  suffice  to  make  the  year  1909  memorable  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  improvement  of  international  relations.  It 
remains  for  the  year  1910  to  make  that  code  binding  on  the  parties 
by  ratification,  after  which  the  natural  course  of  events  will 
speedily  make  it  the  binding  code  of  the  world.  There  are, 
however,  some  who  object  to  it,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
aroused  in  its  defence  any  great  enthusiasm  among  those  whose 
special  aim  is  the  promotion  of  peace.  It  is  therefore  important 
to  invite  public  attention  to  it,  now  that  the  time  approaches  at 
which  it  must  be  submitted  to  Parliament  with  a  view  to  its  ratifi- 
cation by  Great  Britain. 

To  improve  the  conditions  under  which  war  is  carried  on,  if 
that  were  all  which  the  Declaration  of  London  promises,  would 
be  a  no  less  real  service  to  humanity,  though  a  less  important  one, 
than  that  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  from  international 
arbitrations  in  diminishing  the  frequency  of  war.  But  a  Declara- 
tion which  furnishes  rules  for  deciding  the  questions  arising 
between  belligerents  and  neutrals  tends  to  diminish  the  frequency 
of  war  no  less  than  to  humanise  its  conditions.  The  armed 
Neutralities  of  1780  and  1800,  the  exasperation  introduced  into 
the  politics  of  the  world  by  the  Continental  policy  of  Napoleon  and 
the  measures  taken  by  Great  Britain  to  meet  it,  and  the  war  of 
1812  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  which  arose 
out  of  that  exasperation,  are  among  the  most  salient,  though  they 
are  far  from  being  the  only  or  the  most  recent,  proofs  of  the 
menace  which  hangs  over  the  stability  of  international  relations 
from  the  uncertainty  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals.  The 
delegates  to  the  Naval  Conference  of  London  laboured  in  the  cause 
of  peace  as  truly  as  the  delegates  to  the  Hague  Conferences  of  1899 
and  1907,  and  they  did  so  in  spite  of  no  lesser  difficulties.  Except 
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in  one  or  two  instances  where  a  serious  quarrel  between  certain 
states  is  inconceivable,  it  has  been  found  necessary,  in  all  proposals 
for  the  prospective  obligation  of  international  arbitration,  that  the 
honour  and  vital  interests  of  each  party  shall  be  excluded  from 
them,  and  left  to  its  exclusive  appreciation.  The  Naval  Con- 
ference of  London,  on  the  other  hand,  has  succeeded  in  effecting 
an  agreement  on  more  than  one  rule  which,  on  account  of  the 
consequences  to  national  honour  and  vital  interests  supposed  to  be 
involved,  has  figured  among  the  causes  of  war  between  the  states 
represented.  Old  formulae  have  not  been  allowed  to  prevail 
against  altered  circumstances  and  more  mature  reflection.  The 
Declaration  has  been  weighed  by  its  signatories  as  a  whole,  in 
which  some  give  and  take  was  necessary.  The  conclusion  so 
arrived  at,  regarded  both  in  itself  and  in  view  of  the  difficulties 
surmounted,  may,  when  ratified,  be  not  unfairly  regarded  as  the 
greatest  step  yet  made  in  the  systematic  improvement  of  inter- 
national relations. 

The  novelty  as  well  as  the  magnitude  of  the  step  is  a  reason 
for  prefacing  any  detailed  examination  of  it  by  a  consideration 
of  the  attitude  in  which  it  ought  to  be  approached.  Down  to  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  usual  to  regard  the  world 
as  divided,  in  respect  of  the  laws  of  naval  war,  into  the  two  great 
classes  of  belligerents  and  neutrals,  and  to  treat  it  as  an  axiom  that 
the  interests  of  Great  Britain  were  those  of  the  belligerent  class. 
Such  was  the  natural  result  of  the  immense  preponderance  of 
British  naval  power  over  that  of  any  other  state,  and  of  the  fact 
that  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  too  weak  to  be  willing  partici- 
pants in  the  wars  of  the  greater  states,  were  among  the  most 
important  sources  of  what  were  then  the  chief  necessaries  of  naval 
equipment — timber,  tar  with  its  allied  products,  and  hemp.  The 
scene  has  changed  in  both  these  respects.  The  naval  power  of 
Great  Britain  is  not  now  out  of  comparison  with  that  which 
possible  combinations  might  unite  against  it,  and  her  policy  has 
become  of  a  more  pacific  character.  She  was  a  neutral  in  most 
of  the  wars  of  the  last  half-century  in  the  decision  of  which  naval 
power  played  an  important  part,  notably  in  the  American 
Secession,  Spanish- American ,  and  Busso- Japanese  wars.  In  her 
own  South  African  war  she  felt  the  ominous  dissatisfaction  of 
neutrals  at  the  exercise  of  her  theretofore  unquestioned  belligerent 
rights.  At  the  same  time,  iron  and  coal,  which  are  found  widely 
over  the  world ,  have  taken  the  place  of  the  special  Baltic  products 
as  the  most  important  of  naval  materials,  while  the  density  of 
modern  populations  has  made  commerce  in  the  food  of  the  people, 
and  in  the  raw  materials  of  the  manufactures  by  which  they  live, 
of  new  importance  even  to  belligerents,  and  particularly  to  Great 
Britain.  It  would  now  be  a  mistake  to  identify  the  interests  of 
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Great  Britain,  or  of  any  other  of  the  great  Powers,  specially  with 
those  either  of  neutrals  or  of  belligerents. 

Another  point  in  the  proper  attitude  for  approaching  the 
Declaration  of  London  is  that  its  critics,  as  its  signatories  have 
done,  should  regard  it  as  a  whole,  in  which  something  less  than 
they  desire  in  one  or  another  direction  is  compensated  in  other 
directions.  More  especially  should  they  take  into  account  the 
advantage  of  holding  what  it  gives  them  under  a  written  and  signed 
agreement,  therefore  far  more  securely  than  what  further  they 
may  have  claimed  was  or  could  be  held  under  appeals  to  reason 
or  to  precedent.  One  cause  why  the  rules  of  naval  war  have 
hitherto  been  so  much  less  settled  than  those  of  land  war  is 
probably  to  be  found  in  the  facts  that  on  the  one  hand  naval  power 
has  been  less  widely  spread  than  military,  and  that  on  the  other 
hand  commerce  so  extensive  as  to  be  likely  to  suffer  seriously  from 
an  abuse  of  naval  power  has  also  been  less  widely  spread  than  that 
likely  to  be  affected  by  the  abuse  of  military  power.  Hence  on 
both  sides  a  practical  appreciation  of  the  exigencies  of  naval  war, 
in  comparison  with  those  of  world- wide  commerce,  has  been  less 
general  than  a  corresponding  appreciation  of  the  exigencies  of 
land  war,  with  which  the  smallest  populations  having  land 
frontiers  can  scarcely  have  failed  to  be  early  familiar.  The  world 
should  now  be  wiser,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  is 
ripe  for  an  agreement  on  naval  war  as  free  from  particular  bias 
as  the  agreements  arrived  at  by  the  Hague  Conferences  on  land 
war,  that  the  ten  naval  Powers  of  the  London  Conference  met  in 
that  spirit,  and  that  the  result  of  their  deliberations  shows  a  satis- 
factory all-round  fairness. 

But  the  friendly  attitude  towards  the  Declaration  which  we 
claim  cannot  supersede,  though  it  should  accompany,  its- 
examination  with  special  reference  to  the  points  in  which  it 
touches  British  interests,  or  may  be  thought  to  touch  them.  Its 
first  chapter  is  on  Blockade  in  time  of  War,  a  title  which  excludes 
its  direct  application  to  what  is  known  as  Pacific  Blockade, 
although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  rules  which  are 
laid  down  in  it  will  have  to  be  applied  to  that  case  by  analogy. 
This  chapter  represents  almost  entirely  the  law  as  understood  and 
administered  in  Great  Britain.  It  rejects  the  rule  that  a  blockade 
may  only  be  maintained  by  stationary  ships,  which  the  Armed 
Neutralities  of  1780  and  1800  attempted  to  set  up,  and  which,  if 
ever  reasonable,  would  now  be  practically  impossible  on  account 
of  the  danger  which,  under  modern  conditions  of  war,  there  would 
now  be  in  lying  very  near  an  enemy's  coast.  It  also  rejects  the  rule 
on  which  some  admiralties  have  acted  requiring  that  a  ship  to  be 
seized  shall  in  every  case  have  received  a  special  notification  of 
the  blockade,  though  she  may  have  arrived  at  the  spot  from  a  port 
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where  it  was  notorious.  On  the  other  hand,  Great  Britain 
abandons  her  claim  to  capture  a  blockade-runner  at  any  distance 
from  the  blockaded  c^ast,  and  by  the  agency  of  any  ship  of  war, 
whether  belonging  or  not  to  the  blockading  squadron — a  claim 
irritating  to  neutrals  as  exposing  them  to  danger  and  to  visit  and 
search  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  while  not  productive  of  condemna- 
tions on  very  distant  captures,  on  account  of  the  facility  of  repre- 
senting the  destination  to  the  blockaded  port  as  only  contingent  on 
finding  the  blockade  to  have  ceased,  on  inquiry  at  a  neighbouring 
unblockaded  port.  In  future  the  capture  can  be  lawfully  made 
only  by  a  ship  of  the  blockading  force  (Art.  20),  and  either 
'  within  the  area  of  operations  of  the  warships  detailed  to  render 
the  blockade  effective  '  (Art.  17),  or  on  a  chase  begun  within  that 
area  (necessary  interpretation  of  Arts.  17  and  20).  The  area  so 
described  (rayon  d" action  in  the  French  text)  is  necessarily  rather 
vague,  and  may  be  found  to  extend  to  a  greater  or  less  distance 
from  the  blockaded  port  or  coast,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
ships  which  the  belligerent  may  be  willing  or  able  to  assign  to 
the  particular  service.  Its  introduction  into  the  law  must  there- 
fore tell  least  against  the  blockading  efficiency  of  the  Powers 
strongest  at  sea.  On  the  whole  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the 
law  of  blockade,  as  the  Declaration  of  London  settles  it,  leaves 
Great  Britain  in  a  more  secure  possession  than  before  of  all  that  is 
valuable  to  her  in  the  matter. 

The  chapter  on  Contraband  of  War,  where  it  decides  adversely 
to  the  British  rules,  generally  favours  neutrals.  The  doctrine  of 
Continuous  Voyage,1  though  admitted  for  absolute  contraband 
(Art.  30),  is  excluded  for  conditional  contraband  (Art.  35),  except 
when  the  enemy's  territory  does  not  touch  the  sea  (Art.  36).  The 
ship  may  in  no  case  be  captured  for  having  carried  contraband 
which  she  has  delivered  (Art.  38).  She  is  not  to  be  condemned 
on  account  of  her  owner,  charterer,  or  captain  knowing  that  she 
carried  contraband,  but  only  if  the  contraband  is  more  than  half 
her  cargo,  reckoned  either  by  value,  weight,  volume,  or  freight 
(Art.  40).  Lists  are  given  of  things  which  without  further 
declaration  are  either  absolute  or  conditional  contraband,  as  well 
as  of  those  which  can  never  be  declared  either,  in  the  last  of  which 
it  is  satisfactory  to  England  to  find  raw  cotton.  By  her  pro- 
posal at  the  Hague  Conference  of  1907  to  abolish  the  capture  of 
contraband  altogether,  Great  Britain  showed  that  she  deems  her 
blockading  power  to  be  in  general  a  sufficient  security  to  her  against 
the  military  resources  of  her  enemies  being  notably  increased  by 
neutral  maritime  commerce.  The  opinion  is  probably  correct  for 

1  That  contraband  goods  destined  to  reach  the  enemy  by  transhipment,  or 
overland  carriage,  are  confiscable  although  the  ship's  destination  is  not  to  an 
enemy  port. 
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a  State  enjoying  so  great  a  naval  supremacy,  and  the  visit  and 
search  for  contraband,  having  no  geographical  limits,  is  very 
irritating  to  neutrals,  especially  under  the  doctrine  of  con- 
tinuous voyage.  But  that  doctrine,  as  we  have  seen,  she  retains 
where  her  enemy's  importation  of  contraband  cannot  be  checked 
by  blockade  on  account  of  his  not  having  a  coastline.  And  thus 
she  may  rest  assured  that  in  this  chapter,  as  well  as  in  that  on 
blockade,  she  has  sacrificed  nothing  essential  to  the  great 
advantage  of  certainty  reached  through  agreement. 

The  chapter  on  Convoy,  though  not  following  next  in  the 
Declaration,  is  essentially  connected  with  that  last  noticed.  The 
agreement  on  the  lists  of  absolute  and  conditional  contraband,  and 
as  to  the  conditions  for  adding  to  those  lists,  puts  an  end  to  the 
possible  divergence  of  views  between  a  belligerent  and  a  convoying 
government  as  to  the  international  character  of  a  convoyed  cargo. 
With  it  falls  the  chief  reason  for  the  former's  mistrusting  the 
assurance  of  its  innocent  character  given  by  the  officer  of  the 
latter,  and  the  renunciation  by  Great  Britain  of  the  right  of 
searching  a  convoyed  ship  (Arts.  61,  62)  removes  without  appre- 
ciable loss  what  has  been  a  serious  cause  of  international 
contention. 

In  the  chapter  on  Unneutral  Service  Great  Britain  concedes 
the  claim  of  a  belligerent  to  make  prisoner  and  remove  any  indi- 
vidual, embodied  in  the  armed  forces  of  his  enemy,  who  may  be 
found  on  board  a  neutral  merchant  ship,  even  though  she  may  not 
herself  be  liable  to  capture,  and  in  that  case  without  bringing  her 
in  for  any  adjudication  (Art.  47).  The  British  objection  to  the 
claim  to  make  such  persons  prisoners  has  been  the  result  of  looking 
on  the  question  as  belonging  to  the  law  of  contraband,  when  in 
truth  it  is  a  remnant  of  the  right  to  search  neutral  merchant  ships 
for  enemy  property  and  persons.  In  clauses  stipulating  the  rule 
'  free  ships,  free  goods,'  it  was  commonly  laid  down  that  the  free- 
dom of  the  flag  covers  all  persons  on  board  except  those  in  the 
enemy's  military  service.  There  was  no  solid  ground  for  persist- 
ing in  a  singular  view  of  international  law,  and  to  require  the 
ship  to  be  brought  in  would  be  a  great  hardship  on  passenger 
steamers  and  their  passengers. 

The  chapter  on  the  Destruction  of  Neutral  Prizes  does  not 
contain  anything  contrary  to  established  British  doctrine,  for  that 
character  certainly  cannot  be  allowed  to  the  claim  of  the  British 
government,  during  the  Eusso- Japanese  war,  that  neutral  prizes 
must  under  no  circumstances  be  destroyed  without  being  brought 
in  for  adjudication.  That  claim  was  opposed  to  the  regulations  of 
every  other  first-class  naval  Power,  and  was  founded  on  a  strained 
interpretation  of  language  used  by  Lord  Stowell  and  Dr.  Lushing- 
ton,  which  either  expressed  only  a  general  rule  or  reserved  the 
VOL.  LXVII— No.  397  L  L 
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innocent  neutral's  right  to  full  restitution  in  value,  and  on  the 
directions  given  to  commanders  in  the  Admiralty  Manual  of  1888, 
which  may  have  been  dictated  by  caution  without  expressing  a 
doctrine.  The  Declaration  deals  with  the  matter  by  Arts.  49 
and  54.  The  former  limits  the  destruction  of  a  neutral  prize  to 
the  case  of  her  being  liable  to  condemnation ,  and  of  an  attempt  to 
bring  her  in  involving  danger  to  the  safety  of  the  capturing  ship 
or  to  the  success  of  the  operations  in  which  she  is  engaged  at  the 
time,  and  even  then  a  compensation  must  be  paid  for  goods 
destroyed  with  her  which  were  not  liable  to  confiscation  (Art.  53). 
Thus  the  definition  of  the  cases  for  destruction  is  narrower  than 
that  given  by  the  Institute  of  International  Law,  and  would  not 
have  justified  the  Eussian  captain  in  sinking  the  Knight  Com- 
mander for  want  of  coal  to  proceed  to  Vladivostok.  Art.  54  autho- 
rises the  captor  of  a  neutral  ship,  which  he  must  not  destroy 
because  she  is  not  liable  to  condemnation,  to  take  any  goods  liable 
to  condemnation  out  of  her  before  he  allows  her  to  continue  her 
voyage.  And  it  may  be  presumed  that  he  would  have  the  same 
right  if  the  prize  was  liable  to  condemnation,  but  the  circumstances 
did  not  warrant  her  destruction,  or  he  did  not  choose  to  avail 
himself  of  them  for  that  purpose.  It  may  be  expected  that  this 
right  will  save  many  a  ship  from  destruction  being  resorted  to  by 
the  cruiser  where  he  is  uncertain  whether  the  proportion  of  con- 
traband on  board  her  would  insure  her  condemnation,  and  yet 
does  not  feel  justified  in  allowing  the  contraband  to  reach  the 
enemy.  These  rules  do  not  appear  to  err  by  any  excess  of  favour 
to  the  captor's  State.  As  an  example  of  impartial  opinion,  the 
eminent  American  authority,  Dr.  John  Bassett  Moore,  may  be 
quoted  : 

Let  us  take  [he  says]  the  case  of  a  neutral  vessel  laden  with  a  cargo  of 
arms  and  munitions  of  war,  which  is  captured  by  a  crew  of  one  belligerent 
while  approaching  a  port  of  the  other.  Soon  afterwards  a  superior  force  of 
the  latter  belligerent  appears,  so  that  the  only  way  to  prevent  the  arms  and 
munitions  of  war  from  being  conducted  to  their  hostile  destination  is  to 
burn  or  sink  the  vessel  in  which  they  are  borne.  Is  the  captor  bound  in  such 
circumstances  practically  to  hand  over  the  vessel  and  cargo  to  his  enemy  ?a 

The  chapter  on  Transfer  to  a  Neutral  Flag,  which  consists  of 
Arts.  55  and  56,  is  perhaps  the  least  clear  of  any  in  the  Declara- 
tion. The  English  practice  made  no  distinction  between  sales 
of  merchant  ships  made  by  enemies  to  neutrals  before  or  during  a 
war.  In  each  case  the  principle  was  that  the  transfer  must  be 
'  out  and  out,'  reserving  no  control  or  interest  to  the  vendor ;  and 
as  a  consequence  of  that  principle,  since  the  practical  control  of  a 
ship  could  not  be  changed  while  she  was  at  sea,  England  did  not 
recognise  the  transfer  of  a  ship  from  the  enemy's  to  a  neutral  flag 

2  Digest  of  International  Law,  vii.  523. 
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made  during  her  voyage.  The  French  practice  did  not  recognise 
the  transfer  of  a  merchant  ship  from  her  enemy  to  a  neutral  flag 
made  during  the  war,  and  in  other  cases  its  principle  was  to  ignore 
transfers  made  with  the  object  of  escaping  capture,  thus  putting 
in  the  front  place  a  slippery  inquiry  into  motive  instead  of  a 
reference  to  the  objective  character  of  the  transaction.  Although 
the  Declaration  has  not  maintained  any  sweeping  condemnation 
of  transfers  made  during  the  war,  deference  to  the  French  mode 
of  treating  the  subject  is  shown  in  its  division  into  articles  relating 
to  the  periods  before  and  after  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
with  some  difference  in  the  presumptions  in  the  two  cases,  and  in 
taking  the  object  of  escaping  capture  as  the  leading  character 
authorising  condemnation ,  though  an  '  out  and  out '  transfer  made 
more  than  thirty  days  before  the  commencement  of  hostilities  is 
to  be  absolutely  presumed  valid.  These  two  circumstances  have 
rendered  the  chapter  less  clear  than  it  might  have  been,  but  a 
careful  examination  of  its  provisions  will  disclose  their  substantial 
accordance  with  the  English  practice,  although,  if  in  some  cases 
there  should  be  a  difference,  since  it  will  arise  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  desire  to  escape  capture  as  a  ground  of  condemnation, 
it  cannot  be  unfavourable  to  the  capturing  belligerent.  The  topic 
has  excited  interest  in  this  country  on  account  of  the  danger 
apprehended  by  some  that,  if  Great  Britain  were  a  belligerent 
while  the  capture  of  enemy  property  as  such  is  maintained,  her 
merchant  shipping  would  be  transferred  wholesale  to  neutral  flags. 
They  may  be  assured  that  the  Declaration  contains  nothing  to 
increase  that  danger. 

The  foregoing  notice  of  the  articles  which  their  bearing  on 
British  interests  marks  out  for  t  consideration  on  the  present 
occasion  may  be  closed  by  the  mention  of  one  of  incontestable 
equity.  Art.  64  provides  that 

if  the  capture  of  a  ship  or  goods  is  not  upheld  by  the  prize  court,  or  if  the 
prize  is  released  without  its  having  been  submitted  to  judgment,  the  parties 
interested  are  entitled  to  their  damages  unless  there  were  good  reasons  for 
capturing  the  ship  or  the  goods. 

Where  the  prize  is  released  without  having  been  submitted  to 
judgment,  which,  of  course,  will  be  where  the  impropriety  of  the 
capture  is  most  manifest,  the  captor's  government,  or  in  some 
countries  the  law,  will  have  to  award  the  amount  payable,  and  if 
the  neutral  is  dissatisfied  he  will  have  only  diplomatic  means  of 
redress. 

Three  questions  of  great  importance  remain  untouched  by  the 
Declaration,  since  it  was  found  impossible  to  arrive  at  an  agree- 
ment about  them.  They  are  the  doctrine  known  as  the  Rule  of 

LL2 
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the  War  of  1756, 3  the  question  whether  the  enemy  character  of 
cargoes  is  determined  by  the  Nationality  or  Domicile  of  their 
owner,  and  that  of  the  Conversion  of  Merchantmen  into  Men-of- 
War  on  the  High  Sea.  As  to  these,  therefore,  British  interests, 
and  the  validity  of  the  British  understanding  of  the  law,  are 
unaffected  by  the  Declaration. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  position  which  the  Declaration  of 
London,  when  ratified,  will  occupy  in  international  law.  By  the 
Hague  Convention  of  1907  relative  to  the  establishment  of  an 
international  prize  court  it  is  provided  that,  in  the  absence  of 
treaty  stipulations  operative  between  the  parties  to  a  suit,  '  the 
court  shall  apply  the  rules  of  international  law.  If  no  generally 
recognised  rule  exists,  the  court  shall  give  judgment  in  accordance 
with  the  general  principles  of  justice  and  equity  '  (Art.  7).  As  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  its  ratification  of  that  Convention,  the 
British  Government,  as  is  recited  in  the  Declaration,  invited  nine 
other  Powers  to  meet  it  in  the  Naval  Conference  of  London,  '  in 
order  to  determine  in  common  what  are  the  generally  recognised 
rules  of  international  law  within  the  meaning  of  '  that  Art.  7. 
And  the  Declaration  further  connects  itself  with  the  prize-court 
Convention  by  providing  (Art.  69)  that  any  signatory  Power  may 
denounce  it  at  periods  corresponding  with  those  fixed  for  the 
duration  of  the  Convention — namely,  twelve  years  at  first  and  then 
from  six  years  to  six  years.  The  Declaration  therefore,  so  far  as 
concerns  the  Powers  signing  or  adhering  to  it,  will  be  a  part  of 
the  Convention,  and  all  judges  of  the  international  prize  court 
appointed  by  those  Powers  must  abide  by  it  in  suits  brought  by 
or  against  subjects  of  the  same  Powers.  Nevertheless,  the  Pre- 
liminary Provision  of  the  Declaration  is  expressed  in  an  absolute 
form,  not  limited  by  the  contractual  character  of  the  document. 
'  The  signatory  Powers,'  it  says,  '  are  agreed  that  the  rules  con- 
tained in  the  following  chapters  correspond  in  substance  with  the 
generally  recognised  principles  of  international  law.'  There  is, 
however,  no  real  discrepancy,  for  if  the  rules  contained  in  the 
Declaration  were  not  deemed  by  the  signatories  to  be  those  of 
international  law,  they  could  not  be  deemed  by  them  to  be  a 
determination  of  what  Art.  7  of  the  Convention  requires.  The 
Declaration,  therefore,  is  a  solemn  expression  of  what  the  ten 
Powers  understand  in  this  year  1910  to  be  international  law  on  the 
points  comprised  in  it,  and,  as  such,  it  will  not  be  impaired  or 
affected  by  any  denunciation  of  it.  A  denunciation  will  pro  tanto 
dissolve  the  contract,  but  the  Declaration  will  remain  as  an 
historical  fact,  quotable  even  against  the  denunciant. 

3  That  a  ship  loses  her  neutral  character  if  she  engages  in  a  trade  which, 
before  the  war,  was  closed  by  a  belligerent  to  every  flag  but  his  own. 
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Nor  can  any  inference  diminishing  the  force  of  the  work 
accomplished  by  the  Naval  Conference  be  drawn  from  the 
difference  of  wording  between  the  generally  '  recognised  rules  of 
international  law,'  which  are  adopted  by  the  prize-court  Con- 
vention as  a  standard  of  decision,  and  the  *  substantial  conformity 
with  the  generally  recognised  principles  of  international  law,' 
which  the  Declaration  predicates  of  its  rules.  International  law 
does  not  exist  in  the  shape  of  quotable  statements  of  principle, 
from  which  a  series  of  propositions  can  be  worked  out  as  the 
propositions  of  Euclid  are  worked  out  from  his  axioms.  It  has 
its  very  being  in  the  rules  which  enjoy  the  express  or  tacit  consent 
of  States,  the  latter  as  shown  by  their  practice,  and  its  principles 
are  those  which  can  be  deduced  from  the  study  of  those  rules.  To 
say  that  any  given  rules  are  conformable  to  the  generally  recog- 
nised principles  of  international  law  is  merely  to  claim  for  them 
that  they  do  not  run  counter  to  any  principles  deducible  from  rules 
previously  recognised,  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  are  not 
innovation  but  development.  To  this  it  may  be  added  that  if  any 
judge  of  the  future  prize  court,  not  appointed  by  one  of  the 
signatory  or  adhering  Powers  of  the  Declaration,  should  hesitate 
as  to  whether  any  of  its  rules  is  really  international  law,  it  will  be 
his  duty  to  reflect  that  the  agreement  of  the  ten  greatest  naval 
Powers  of  the  world  goes  far  in  itself  to  settle  that  question.  The 
weight  of  the  States  most  conversant  with  a  subject  has  always 
been  allowed  to  tell  in  discussing  it.  The  asserted  rules  between 
which  it  has  been  necessary  to  choose  in  framing  the  Declaration 
have  had  no  other  origin.  What  the  prize  court  will  have  to  do 
with  the  rules  is  to  apply  them,  by  the  modes  of  interpretation 
known  to  legal  science,  to  the  cases  which  by  those  modes  can  be 
legitimately  brought  within  them.  When  this  process  fails  of  a 
result,  but  the  subject  is  within  the  scope  of  international  law — a 
condition  of  which  the  force  will  presently  be  shown — recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  justice  and  equity  to  which  the  prize-court 
Convention  appeals  in  the  last  resort. 

We  have,  lastly,  to  ask  ourselves  whether  the  prize-court  Con- 
vention, linked  with  the  Declaration  of  London  such  as  we  have 
seen  the  latter  to  be,  presents  such  a  danger  to  England,  by  its 
appeal  to  justice  and  equity  in  the  failure  of  international  law,  as 
ought  to  prevent  this  country  from  ratifying  it.  The  indepen- 
dence of  States  is  prior  to  international  law,  both  historically  and 
logically,  and  fills  the  ground,  subject  to  diplomatic  action,  at 
whatever  point  it  is  not  limited  by  rules  laid  down  by  international 
consent.  At  any  such  point  the  national  independence  may 
assert  itself  in  a  policy  the  determination  of  which  belongs  to  the 
higher  orders  of  the  State,  with  which  therefore  no  court  of  law  can 
interfere  ;  other  nations,  if  they  think  that  they  or  their  individual 
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members  suffer  unjustly  from  it,  being  left  to  diplomatic  methods 
of  redress.  An  example  is  the  conversion  of  merchantmen  into 
men-of-war  on  the  high  sea,  which  is  the  policy  of  many  nations, 
notably  of  Kussia,  and  is  objected  to  by  Great  Britain.  Without 
in  the  least  questioning  the  justice  of  that  objection,  it  must  be 
admitted  that,  since  it  has  so  far  failed  to  obtain  international 
consent  to  any  prohibition  or  limitation  of  the  conversion  in 
question,  the  matter  stands  at  present  outside  the  scope  of  inter- 
national law.  In  these  circumstances,  if  a  capture  made  by  a 
merchantman  converted  at  sea  into  a  man-of-war  were  questioned 
before  the  future  prize  court,  the  question  would  probably  be 
ruled  out,  without  considering  the  plea  of  justice  or  equity,  as 
belonging  to  a  part  of  government  with  which  the  court  could  not 
meddle.  The  other  matters  which  have  been  noticed  as  being 
untouched  by  the  Declaration  stand  on  a  different  footing.  The 
Rule  of  the  War  of  1756  is  defended  by  Great  Britain  on  the 
ground  of  an  asserted  principle  of  international  law.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  enemy  character  of  cargo  by  the  owner's  domicile 
is  an  old  rule  of  international  law  which  has  ceased  to  command 
universal  consent,  and  the  newer  determination  of  such  character 
by  the  owner's  nationality  competes  with  it  for  adoption,  some 
international  rule  on  the  subject  being  necessary.  In  all  these 
cases,  therefore,  the  rules  contended  for  may  be  described  as  the 
modes  in  which  international  law  is  understood  by  the  respective 
countries  maintaining  them,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  resort 
to  justice  and  equity  for  the  decision.  The  capture  at  sea  of  enemy 
property,  as  such,  is  sanctioned  by  an  immemorial  rule  of  inter- 
national law  to  which  objection  is  now  widely  made,  but  that 
objection  has  never  reached  the  point  of  refusing  acknowledgment 
to  its  continued  existence,  and  it  is  repeatedly  presumed  in  the 
Declaration.  The  future  prize  court  will  not,  therefore,  be  able 
to  bring  it  into  question  under  the  head  of  justice  and  equity. 

We  trust  that  the  reader  will  accept  the  conclusion  that  the 
Declaration  of  London,  and  along  with  it  the  Convention  for  the 
establishment  of  an  international  prize  court — which,  in  an 
elementary  form,  the  present  writer  proposed  in  the  Institute  of 
International  Law  as  far  back  as  1876 — ought  to  be  ratified  by 
Great  Britain  on  their  merits  as  they  stand.  That  being  so,  it 
would  be  permissible  to  appeal  further  to  the  impetus  which  their 
ratification  must  give  to  the  accomplishment  of  yet  more  for  the 
improvement  of  international  relations,  and  the  discouragement 
which  would  attend  the  refusal  of  it.  But  for  the  present  it  is 
enough  to  point  out  that  the  Naval  Conference  of  London  was 
remarkable  not  only  for  its  achievement,  but  also  for  the  fact  that, 
notwithstanding  the  undeniably  political  character  of  much  of  the 
work  entrusted  to  it,  its  members  were  not  drawn  from  the  higher 
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ranks  of  diplomacy,  but  chiefly  from  the  classes  which,  as  jurists 
or  naval  men,  are  most  conversant  with  the  subject.  It  was 
deeply  imbued  by  the  atmosphere  of  scientific  impartiality  which 
belongs  to  discussions  in  such  circles,  with  which,  indeed,  some  of 
the  members  had  been  familiarised  in  non-ofncial  gatherings. 
Perhaps  a  wider  combination  of  special,  with  diplomatic  or 
political,  competence  than  has  hitherto  been  usual  may  be  one  of 
the  means  by  which  future  improvement  in  international  relations 
may  be  brought  about. 

J.  WESTLAKE. 
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ALCOHOL  IN  RELATION   TO  LIFE 


IT  is  a  popular  belief  that  alcohol  is  a  substance  foreign  to  the 
animal  economy,  and  can  be  introduced  into  the  animal  body  only 
through  the  instrumentality  of  man.  This  is  a  fallacy,  for  alcohol 
is  found  widely  distributed  throughout  nature,  though  always  in 
association  with  living  cells.  It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that 
plants  produce  and  use  alcohol ;  it  has  been  detected  in  various 
parts  of  the  higher  plants,  such  as  the  growing  tissues,  seeds,  and 
the  trunks  of  trees,  whilst  in  more  lowly  organisms  its  production 
by  the  yeasts  from  sugar,  and  the  fact  that  it  can  be  used  directly 
as  a  food  by  the  vinegar-forming  organism  are  sufficiently  familiar 
examples.  Alcohol  has  also  been  found  in  the  normal  tissues 
of  the  higher  animals,  though  in  small  quantities;  in  large 
amounts,  indeed,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  it  could  exist  normally, 
since  one  of  the  biological  characteristics  of  alcohol  is  its  easy 
oxidation. 

The  living  cell  in  activity  is  constantly  undergoing  chemical 
changes  which  are  usually  expressed  by  the  term  metabolism. 
Formerly  these  changes  were  regarded  as  '  vital,'  and  were 
supposed  to  be  intimately  connected  with  the  living  bioplasm, 
but  more  precise  knowledge  has  shown  that  they  are  not  of  the 
sudden  and  drastic  nature  which  they  were  once  conceived  to  be. 
The  breakdown  of  the  protein  molecule  in  the  body  is  not  a  violent 
and  sudden  change  like  a  gunpowder  explosion,  but  a  gradual 
process  involving  many  steps,  and  the  production  of  many 
intermediate  substances  before  the  final  stages  are  reached. 
Similarly  the  building  up  of  starch  in  green  plants  from  carbon 
dioxide  and  water  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  single  chemical 
equation ;  in  all  probability  intermediate  bodies  appear  and 
disappear  rapidly  until  the  final  stable  and  relatively  resistant 
product,  starch,  is  reached.  These  chemical  changes  are  brought 
about  not  by  the  influence  of  living  bioplasm,  but  by  dead  ferments. 
What  ferments  are,  and  how  they  work,  is  not  of  moment  in  the 
present  argument,  but  the  living  cell  contains  a  large  number  of 
such  bodies,  each  tending  under  certain  conditions  to  affect  its 
own  limited  chemical  change.  Thus,  if  it  be  possible  to  imagine 
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a  series  of  different  ferments  co-ordinated  together,  so  that  when 
one  has  acted  upon  a  body  it  passes  its  resulting  product  on  to 
another  ferment,  which  in  its  turn  produces  its  own  special 
chemical  change,  and  so  on  through  a  regular  series,  whether  they 
be  of  the  nature  of  building  up  or  breaking  down,  some  idea  may 
be  obtained  of  the  type  of  changes  believed  to  be  going  on  during 
the  life  of  a  cell.  Ferments  can  be  extracted  from  the  cell  and 
made  to  perform  their  own  special  functions  in  the  test-tube,  and 
from  a  single  organ,  such  as  the  liver,  some  thirty  such  ferments 
have  already  been  isolated.  It  will  readily  be  appreciated, 
therefore,  that  the  chemical  changes  involved  in  the  life  of  a  cell, 
in  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  and  the  intra-cellular  digestion  of 
food  material,  processes  which  once  were  regarded  as  a  property 
only  of  living  tissue,  have  now  been  proved  in  many  instances  to 
be  the  effect  of  selective  ferment  action. 

The  significance  of  alcohol  is  intimately  associated  with  living 
cells,  since  alcohol  is  one  of  the  products  formed  during  cellular 
metabolism.  That  this  is  so  in  some  cells  is  fully  recognised  and 
appreciated  :  if  living  yeast  cells  are  fed  upon  sugar,  the  sugar  is 
partly  burnt  and  alcohol  is  formed;  the  same  effect  may  be 
obtained  by  extracting  the  ferment,  zymase,  by  pressure  from  the 
yeast  cells  and  allowing  it  to  act  on  the  sugar.  But  yeast  was 
regarded  as  something  extraordinary,  a  cell  apart ;  in  reality, 
however,  it  is  not  a  unique  cell  in  this  respect ;  many  other  varieties 
of  cells,  including  even  those  of  mammals,  have  a  like  effect. 
Yeast  under  ordinary  conditions  fails  to  carry  the  conversion  of 
sugar  further  than  the  production  of  alcohol,  possibly  through  a 
deficiency  of  suitable  ferments  :  in  any  case,  however,  alcohol  is 
the  end  product  in  this  particular  organism.  During  the  germina- 
tion of  certain  seeds  of  flowering  plants  the  same  effects  can  be 
shown  ;  thus,  if  peas  are  grown  in  a  sugar  solution  with  a  deficiency 
of  oxygen,  some  of  the  sugar  is  used  up  and  alcohol  is  formed, 
which  is  easily  recognised  and  can  be  distilled  off  :  if,  however, 
there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  oxygen ,  the  alcohol  is  very  much  more 
difficult  to  detect ;  in  the  latter  case  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
it  is  oxidised  almost  as  rapidly  as  it  is  formed.  The  oxidation  of 
sugar  into  carbon  dioxide  and  water  in  the  cells  of  the  higher 
plants ,  therefore ,  would  seem  to  be  a  gradual  change  necessitating 
the  presence  of  more  than  one  ferment.  In  the  cells  of  certain 
lowly  organisms  which  can  live  upon  sugar  or  its  partly  oxidised 
products,  the  breakdown  is  often  carried  through  only  one  or  two 
of  these  stages,  and  not  through  the  complete  cycle  as  in  the 
higher  organisms ;  thus  the  lactic  acid  ferment  carries  the 
metabolism  only  to  the  stage  of  lactic  acid,  and  the  vinegar 
ferment  to  that  of  acetic  acid. 

Professor  Stoklaza,  of  Prague,  has  given  us  convincing  proof 
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that  the  muscles  of  the  higher  animals  contain  ferments  capable 
of  oxidising  sugar  or  glycogen  into  alcohol ;  his  work  was  for  a 
time  refuted,  but  the  whole  of  his  experiments  have  recently  been 
amply  confirmed  by  several  authorities,  including  Dr.  Kansom, 
of  Cambridge.  These  ferments  are  similar  in  their  action  to 
yeast  zymase,  but  as  they  are  of  the  utmost  importance  we  may 
consider  them  briefly  for  a  moment.  If  some  fresh  muscle- juice 
obtained  by  pressure  from  muscles  of  the  frog,  bird,  or  mammal, 
and  kept  frozen  until  the  moment  required,  be  added  to  a  mixture 
of  alcohol  and  ether,  a  precipitate  is  formed.  This  can  be  filtered 
off  and  dried  as  a  white  powder.  If  some  of  this  powder  is  added 
to  water  containing  glycogen  or  sugar  at  32°  C. ,  then  fermentation 
commences  practically  at  once,  and  within  half  an  hour  alcohol  is 
formed  not  in  minute  traces  but  in  considerable  amounts,  which 
can  be  easily  estimated  :  the  rapidity  of  this  action  makes  it 
certain  that  it  is  the  result  of  muscle-ferments  and  not  the  effect 
of  micro-organisms,  and,  moreover,  the  presence  of  disinfectants 
such  as  toluol  in  the  solution  makes  no  difference  to  the  fermenta- 
tion. Other  experiments  which  need  not  now  concern  us  make 
it  extremely  likely  that  the  alcohol  is  not  formed  directly  from 
glycogen  or  sugar,  but  from  lactic  acid,  which,  as  already  stated, 
is  one  of  the  earlier  intermediate  products  of  sugar  metabolism. 

Thus  from  fresh  muscle,  just  as  from  yeast,  a  ferment  can  be 
extracted  which  converts  sugar  into  alcohol  :  it  is  difficult  to 
interpret  this  fact  in  any  other  way  than  by  assuming  that  alcohol 
is  one  of  the  intermediate  products  in  the  oxidation  of  sugar.  If 
it  is  further  remembered  that  products  of  digestion  are  in  reality 
products  of  fermentation,  then  alcohol  is  but  a  stage  in  the  intra- 
cellular  digestion  of  sugar.  In  the  conversion  of  sugar  into 
alcohol  very  little  power  is  liberated  :  it  is  the  combustion  of  the 
alcohol  which  supplies  the  energy. 

It  has  been  frequently  shown  that  fresh  tissues,  not  dead  ones, 
can  destroy  alcohol.  If  alcohol  is  added  to  some  fresh  animal 
tissue  outside  the  body,  in  a  very  short  time  it  is  so  changed  that 
it  cannot  be  recovered ;  but  if  the  tissue  be  first  kept  for  twenty- 
four  hours  it  is  then  no  longer  able  to  dispose  of  the  alcohol. 
Similarly,  if  a  rabbit's  heart,  freshly  excised  from  the  body,  is 
perfused  with  a  salt  solution  containing  alcohol,  a  percentage  of 
the  alcohol  is  found  to  be  destroyed  so  long  as  the  heart  continues 
to  beat.  One  characteristic  feature  of  alcohol  is  its  easy  and  rapid 
oxidation  in  the  body;  under  normal  conditions  it  is  probably 
utilised  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  called  into  being ;  it  is  swiftly 
passing,  and  alcohol,  of  course,  is  never  present  in  amounts 
anywhere  approaching  those  necessary  to  induce  a  toxic  effect. 
From  this  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  argue  that  traces  of 
alcohol  should  be  found  associated  with  living  cells,  and  it  may 
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now  be  regarded  as  an  established  fact  that  fresh  animal  tissues 
and  organs  contain  traces  of  alcohol  :  Kobert  found  it  in  the 
turtle's  liver,  especially  after  the  addition  of  glucose,  and 
numerous  other  observers  have  succeeded  in  distilling  it  from 
fresh  tissues,  such  as  the  brain,  liver  and  muscle.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  this  alcohol  was  present  as  the  result  of  bacterial 
action  in  the  intestines,  and  although,  in  view  of  the  precautions 
taken,  this  hypothesis  does  not  appear  likely,  nevertheless,  it  is 
important  to  mark  that  alcohol  may  be  formed  naturally  in  the 
alimentary  canal.  The  late  Monsr.  Duclaux,  the  successor  to 
Pasteur  as  director  of  the  well-known  institute  in  Paris, 
demonstrated  that  a  microbial  digestion  of  the  celluloses  occurs 
in  the  large  intestines,  especially  the  colon,  and  that  alcohol  may 
be  one  of  the  products  liberated.  It  has  been  lately  proved  that 
the  Bacillus  Coli  Communis,  an  organism  living  normally  in  the 
alimentary  canal,  when  allowed  to  grow  on  sugar,  gives  rise  to 
from  9  to  17  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  and  as  alcohol  is  one  of  the  most 
easily  absorbed  substances  known,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  this  alcohol  passes  into  the  system. 

If,  as  this  evidence  clearly  shows,  alcohol  is  a  primary  product 
of  metabolism  in  the  animal  body  and  not  an  unimportant  acci- 
dental by-product,  then  it  would  be  expected  that  alcohol,  taken 
by  the  mouth  in  strict  moderation,  should  behave  in  every  way 
like  such  ordinary  carbohydrates  as  starch  and  sugar.  Fortu- 
nately science  is  now  in  a  position  to  give  a  definite  answer  to  this 
question,  for  it  has  been  shown  that  within  certain  limits  alcohol 
can  be  substituted  for  starch  or  sugar  without  in  any  way  altering 
the  ordinary  metabolism  of  the  body  :  this  has  been  proven  for 
alcohol,  but  for  no  other  chemical  substance. 

The  most  complete  and  by  far  the  most  reliable  experiments 
dealing  with  the  metabolism  of  alcohol  are  those  which  were  con- 
ducted by  Drs.  Att water  and  Benedict  in  America  for  the  Com- 
mittee chosen  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  rdle  of  drinks 
containing  alcohol.  They  experimented  on  healthy  men  in 
equilibrium — that  is,  men  whose  weights  were  constant  and  who 
were  partaking  of  a  fixed  daily  diet.  At  a  given  time  the  subject 
of  the  experiment  was  introduced  into  a  chamber  sufficiently  large 
and  well  ventilated  to  allow  him  to  remain  in  comparative  comfort 
for  some  days.  This  chamber  was  arranged  to  permit  of  measure- 
ments being  taken  of  the  total  heat  given  out  from  the  body,  and 
of  the  gaseous  interchange  through  the  lungs.  Sometimes  the 
experiments  were  conducted  during  rest — that  is,  with  no  other 
exertion  by  the  subject  than  that  required  for  the  ordinary  routine 
of  life  in  the  chamber ;  and  sometimes  the  subject  performed 
physical  exercise  for  eight  hours  or  thereabouts  in  the  day  by 
working  a  fixed  bicycle  turning  a  dynamo;  in  these  cases  the 
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amount  of  work  was  estimated  by  the  heat  generated  whilst 
passing  the  current  formed  by  the  dynamo  through  an  Edison 
lamp.  The  diet  and  excreta  were  most  carefully  analysed,  so  that 
the  whole  income  and  expenditure  of  the  body  was  known.  The 
ordinary  diet  consisted  of  meat,  milk,  bread,  cereals,  butter,  sugar 
and  the  like,  and  in  some  cases  coffee.  During  the  metabolism 
experiments  proper  the  subjects  were  in  the  chamber  of  the 
respiration  calorimeter  from  four  to  nine  days,  but  for  several 
days  previously  to  each  experiment  they  had  been  partaking  of 
essentially  the  same  diet  and  performing  roughly  the  same  amount 
of  muscular  exercise  as  in  the  chamber.  The  experiments  were 
made  and  conducted  under  as  nearly  perfect  conditions  as  possible. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  body  requires  material  to 
burn  :  its  own  material  is  being  continually  burnt  and  replaced 
from  that  of  the  food.  If  the  food  supplies  as  much  material  as 
is  required,  then  a  condition  of  equilibrium  obtains ;  if  the  food 
exceeds  the  need  of  the  body,  the  body  stores  are  increased,  and 
if  the  food  is  not  enough  to  supply  the  requisite  combustible 
material  the  body  store  is  drawn  upon.  The  object  of  Att water 
was  to  study  the  effects  of  alcohol  under  conditions  calculated  to 
secure  the  minimum  of  effect  on  the  central  nervous  system.  For 
this  purpose  2J  oz.  of  alcohol  was  given  daily  in  six  doses  :  this 
corresponds  to  about  the  amount  of  alcohol  which  would  be 
supplied  in  a  bottle  of  claret  or  Rhine  wine,  or  6  oz.  of 
whisky. 

The  first  result  which  these  experiments  clearly  showed  was 
that  alcohol  taken  in  the  quantities  mentioned  was  oxidised  in 
the  body  as  completely  as  ordinary  food  materials ;  98  per  cent, 
was  burnt  and  less  than  2  per  cent,  escaped  oxidation.  It  was 
found  that,  whether  the  rations  contained  alcohol  or  not,  the  body 
burnt  material  as  it  required  it,  and  no  faster;  alcohol  was  not 
burnt  more  rapidly  than  starch  or  sugar,  nor  was  there  any  other 
condition  to  suggest  that  its  employment  as  a  food  substance  was 
different  from  ordinary  nutrients.  In  the  resting  experiments 
the  heat  given  off  from  the  body  corresponded  with  that  which 
should  arise  on  theoretical  grounds  from  the  oxidation  of  the 
material  burnt  in  the  body,  or,  to  put  this  in  other  words,  the 
heat  given  off  represented  the  latent  energy  of  the  food ;  the  results 
were  the  same  whether  or  not  some  of  the  food  was  replaced  by 
alcohol.  In  each  of  the  experiments  the  alcohol  was  a  source  of 
heat  just  in  the  same  way  as  starch  or  sugar.  Whilst  these  facts 
may  now  be  regarded  as  established,  it  is  oftentimes  asserted  that 
alcohol  differs  from  foods  such  as  starch  in  that  it  causes  excessive 
heat  to  be  lost  from  the  surface  of  the  body  or  the  temperature  to 
be  lowered ,  and  this  apparently  because  it  is  well  known  that  after 
excessive  doses  the  temperature  may  fall  considerably.  But  it 
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was  not  until  these  experiments  in  America  were  made  known 
that  our  first  reliable  information  was  obtained  as  to  the  effects  of 
moderate  doses ;  in  these  the  amount  of  heat  given  off  from  the 
body  was  determined  first  when  the  subject  was  upon  a  normal 
diet — that  is  without  alcohol — and  then  on  a  diet  in  which  some 
of  the  carbohydrate  was  replaced  by  an  equivalent  amount  of 
alcohol.  A tt water,  in  comparing  the  six  most  reliable  of  his 
experiments  in  the  two  stages,  with  and  without  alcohol  respec- 
tively, says  that  the  heat  given  off  from  the  body  with  the  ordinary 
diet  averaged  2946  calories  and  with  the  alcohol  diet  2949 
calories.  The  results  are  the  same,  since  the  differences  come 
well  within  the  limits  of  experimental  error.  If  further  proof 
were  needed,  there  are  the  additional  facts  that  alcohol  in 
isodynamic  amounts — that  is,  those  of  like  values  or  in  quantities 
yielding  equivalent  energy — can  be  substituted  for  starch  in  a 
diet  just  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  body  without 
noticeable  effect  on  the  metabolism.  The  energy  of  the  alcohol- 
ration  was  utilised  equally  as  well  as  that  of  the  ordinary  food, 
and  these  facts  completely  dispose  of  the  hypothesis  that  the 
energy  yielded  by  alcohol  is  lost  through  increased  heat  radiation. 
So  far,  then,  there  is  clear  proof  that  alcohol  up  to  2J  oz.  can 
be  substituted  in  a  diet  for  equivalent  quantities  of  starch,  sugar, 
or  fat  without  noticeable  metabolic  change  :  in  other  words, 
alcohol  is  a  sparer  of  fat  and  carbohydrate  in  the  animal  economy. 
In  this  respect  1  oz.  of  alcohol  is,  roughly,  equivalent  to  f  oz.  of 
fat  or  If  oz.  of  starch  and  sugar. 

One  of  the  most  debated  questions  in  the  alcohol  controversy 
is  whether  or  not  alcohol  has  the  power  to  protect  the  body- 
protein.  Many  detail  points  in  this  connexion  are  still  undecided, 
but  the  broad  principle  that  alcohol  exerts  a  protein-protecting 
power  may  be  regarded  as  settled.  Dr.  Eosemann  was  for  years 
the  leading  exponent  that  alcohol  did  not  protect  protein;  but 
recently,  in  a  critical  and  exhaustive  review  of  the  whole  subject, 
and  after  further  experiments,  he  informs  us  that  in  his  opinion 
the  protecting  power  of  alcohol  is  established. 

From  these  facts  it  will  be  evident  that  most  of  our  views  on 
the  use  of  alcohol  as  an  aliment  have  changed  in  the  last  twenty- 
five  years.  It  was  once  asserted  that  alcohol  was  not  burnt,  but 
excreted  unchanged;  later  that  it  was  burnt,  but  burnt  imme- 
diately like  a  wet  squib,  and  much  too  rapidly  to  be  of  any  real 
service  to  the  body ;  then  that  it  did  not  supply  the  body  with 
heat,  since  the  liberated  energy  was  lost  by  heat  radiation.  It 
was  also  stated  that  alcohol  had  not  the  power  to  economise  the 
body's  fats  and  proteins.  All  these  assertions  which  were  formerly 
accepted  are  now  completely  disproved. 

The  important  question  to  which  all  this  leads  is  how  these 
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latter-day  facts  should  cause  us  to  regard  the  position  of  alcohol 
as  a  beverage  in  its  broadest  sense.  Though  alcohol  may  be  a 
necessary  constituent  of  the  animal  body,  this  fact  alone  affords 
no  evidence  that  its  artificial  consumption  is  desirable.  It  is 
altogether  unnecessary  for  the  healthy  man  to  take  short  cuts  to 
digestion  and  to  substitute  alcohol  for  starches,  and  socially  the 
artificial  consumption  of  alcohol  in  any  form  may  be  a  danger  to 
some  people.  Most  people  take  alcohol  because  they  say  it  agrees 
with  them ;  I  fancy,  however,  that  this  means  because  they  like 
it.  While,  then,  on  the  one  hand,  these  experiments  afford  us 
no  evidence  that  alcohol  is  a  desirable  substance  for  the  average 
man,  on  the  other  they. do  not  support  the  oft-reiterated  statement 
that  it  is  a  poison.  The  secretion  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  essential 
for  the  proper  working  of  the  body,  and  both  a  deficiency  of  the 
secretion  and  an  excess  are  prejudicial  to  health  :  the  active  con- 
stituent of  the  thyroid  gland  is  undoubtedly  a  poison  in  excessive 
but  not  in  normal  amounts.  Alcohol  also  is  a  poison  in  narcotic 
but  not  in  physiological  dosage ;  even  so  well  recognised  a  food  as 
sugar,  which  is  a  normal  constituent  of  the  body,  when  present 
in  the  blood  in  excess,  causes  disease  such  as  fatty  degenerations. 
The  late  Sir  Michael  Foster  wrote  :  '  The  value  of  the  various 
articles  of  diet  does  not  depend  by  any  means  solely  on  their  ability 
to  supply  energy;  we  have  seen,  for  instance,  that  salts  which 
supply  no  energy  are  nevertheless  of  use  in  directing  the 
changes  going  on  in  the  body.  In  a  somewhat  similar  way 
alcohol  and  other  substances  may  influence  and  direct  these 
changes.' 

Now  all  these  facts  which  have  been  noted  concerning  alcohol , 
and  especially  those  brought  out  by  Att water  and  Benedict, 
which,  it  should  be  remembered,  are  the  only  reliable  experiments 
in  which  the  power  of  alcohol,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  fats 
and  the  carbohydrates  of  ordinary  food,  to  protect  the  body  fat 
has  been  quantitatively  measured,  apply  only  to  moderate  doses 
of  alcohol,  for  every  one  knows  that  excessive  amounts  of  alcohol 
are  injurious.  The  question  as  to  what  constitutes  moderation, 
therefore,  becomes  a  matter  of  importance.  It  is  obvious  that 
what  may  be  moderate  for  one  man  may  well  be  excess  for 
another.  Attwater's  experiments  were  conducted  with  2J  oz. 
of  absolute  alcohol  per  diem,  but  such  a  dose  would  without  doubt 
be  excessive  in  some  people ;  and  if  it  be  necessary  to  draw  an 
arbitrary  dividing-line  between  excess  and  moderation,  probably 
that  of  Dr.  Anstie,  which  is  to-day  used  by  many  of  the  largest 
insurance  companies  in  America,  would  be  more  generally  accept- 
able ;  but  even  this  is  considered  too  high  by  Professor  Abel,  a 
colleague  of  Dr.  Att  water  on  the  Committee  of  fifty.  Anstie  put 
moderation  at  1J  oz.  of  absolute  alcohol ;  this  would  represent 
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about  4  oz.  of  whisky,  two  or  three  wineglasses  of  sherry  or  port, 
a  pint  bottle  of  claret  or  champagne,  or  from  four  to  six  tumblers- 
ful  of  light  ale  or  beer. 

Alcohol  is  not  a  necessity  for  a  healthy  man  ;  it  is  a  luxury  and 
an  expensive  way  of  taking  food.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
it  is  taken  in  strict  moderation,  injurious  effects  have  yet  to  be 
proved.  The  use  of  alcohol  in  sickness,  however,  is  quite  another 
matter ;  in  it  we  have  a  type  of  food-substance  which  is  very 
rapidly  absorbed  into  the  circulation,  and  which  requires  no  pre- 
liminary digestion,  but  is  easily  oxidised  in  the  tissues,  thus 
affording  a  valuable  source  of  energy. 

The  cause  of  temperance  we  all  have  at  heart,  and  only  differ 
from  one  another  as  to  the  best  means  of  attaining  our  end. 
But  the  views  expressed  as  to  the  moderate  use  of  alcohol  differ 
widely  :  at  the  one  extreme  may  be  placed  certain  savants,  of 
whom  the  late  Dr.  Duclaux  will  serve  as  an  example,  who  have 
been  so  impressed  with  the  scientific  evidence  that  they  have 
asserted  that  alcohol  is  a  food  surpassing  starch  and  sugar  in 
alimentary  value,  since  weight  for  weight  it  contains  more 
energy ;  whilst  at  the  other  extreme  a  section  of  total  abstainers 
are  apt  to  regard  any  statements  as  to  the  moderate  use  of  alcoholic 
drinks,  other  than  those  of  grave  disapproval,  as  injurious  to  the 
temperance  cause.  It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  cause  of 
true  temperance  should  require  to  be  bolstered  up  by  the 
physiological  argument ;  but ,  if  such  is  the  case ,  then  too  much 
care  can  hardly  be  taken  to  base  such  arguments  on  established 
facts. 

W.  E.  DIXON. 
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THE  HOME    WORKERS  OF  LONDON 


IN  telling  of  the  lives  of  these  women,  it  is  '  less  the  horror  than 
the  grace  '  on  which  I  wish  to  dwell.  My  only  excuse  for  writing 
a  word  on  the  subject  is  that  I  have  been  for  several  years 
intimately  connected  with  the  Home  Workers'  Aid  Association, 
founded  and  managed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Holmes,  once  a  police- 
court  missionary,  now  the  Secretary  of  the  Howard  Association. 
There  are  two  reasons  why  this  would  appear  to  be  a  reasonable 
time  in  which  to  try  to  interest  people  in  these  quietly  heroic 
lives,  for  two  legislative  measures  have  been  promised,  or 
threatened,  which  must  affect  them  very  closely.  The  pleasant er 
of  the  two,  the  establishment  of  a  Wages  Board,  which  shall  fix 
the  lowest  price  at  which  certain  work  shall  be  paid,  has  just  come 
into  force.  The  other  measure  which  is  threatened  is  intended 
apparently  to  prohibit  home  work  altogether,  unless  the  dwellings 
of  the  workers  fulfil  certain  conditions,  which  they  decidedly  do 
not  fulfil. 

This  latter  plan  causes  the  Association  much  uneasiness.  It 
is  said  that  there  are  about  a  hundred  thousand  home  workers  in 
London  alone.  Of  this  number  only  a  very  small  percentage  can 
hope  to  satisfy  the  suggested  requirements.  Yet  no  one  would 
appear  to  be  able  to  answer  the  question,  '  What  is  to  become  of 
the  worker  who  may  no  longer  work?  '  It  is  quite  useless  to  say 
that  she  must  go  into  a  factory.  She  cannot.  Amongst  the 
women  whom  I  know  of  this  class,  the  spinsters  are  all  either  too 
old  or  too  infirm  to  have  any  chance  of  being  taken  on  at  any 
factory.  The  majority  of  the  women  are  widows,  whilst  a  certain 
number  have  infirm  husbands,  or  bad  husbands,  and  in  these 
cases  there  are  almost  always  young  children  who  cannot  be  left 
for  the  whole  day.  The  women  will  not  go  into  any  workhouse. 
Are  they  to  starve?  They  will  neither  beg  nor  steal. 

What  do  these  home  workers  make?  In  past  days  I  have 
given  a  list  of  the  things  in  answer  to  this  question,  and  I  have 
been  met  by  the  astonished  exclamation,  '  Why,  I  thought  all 
that  was  done  by  machinery  !  '  Perhaps  it  is ;  but  the  machines 
have  the  outer  appearance  of  toil-worn  women,  and  I  know  they 
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can  feel.  They  are  makers  of  boxes  of  all  kinds — boxes  for 
sweets,  boxes  to  contain  samples  of  food,  boxes  for  delicate 
surgical  appliances,  boxes  to  hold  fountain  pens,  and  match-boxes. 
They  make  belts,  toothbrushes,  blouses,  costumes,  babies' 
bonnets,  paper  bags,  artificial  flowers,  sealskin  jackets,  and  con- 
firmation wreaths.  They  also  make  a  great  many  things  not 
here  set  down,  for  I  am  only  writing  of  what  I  know. 

Are  they  not  machines  after  all?  I  think  so  sometimes. 
Their  hands  move  with  a  swiftness  and  sureness  which  is  barely 
human.  One  old  maker  of  match-boxes  was  sent  down  to  our 
Home  of  Best  at  Walton-on-Naze.  She  was  entreated  to  do 
nothing,  but  to  sit  in  a  comfortable  chair,  basking  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  look  out  at  the  sea.  She  certainly  sat  there  quietly 
enough — she  was  used  to  that  part  of  the  cure.  But  as  she  sat, 
her  poor  tired  hands  went  mechanically  through  the  well-known 
movements.  She  was  folding  imaginary  paper,  smoothing  down 
imaginary  corners,  and  from  her  hands  flowed  a  continuous 
stream  of  phantom  match-boxes. 

I  was  once  asked  if  I  found  a  great  deal  of  '  revolutionary 
feeling  '  amongst  these  women.  Most  certainly  not.  They  are 
not  discontented,  they  have  no  grievance  against  anyone,  they 
have  no  idea  that  they  are  ill-used.  They  suppose,  when  facing 
any  extra  trial,  that  '  it  had  to  be.'  They  resent  nothing,  they 
hope  nothing;  they  dread  change,  since  all  changes  they  have 
known  have  been  for  the  worse.  They  are  decent,  hard-working 
to  a  fault,  sober,  kindly,  and  very  proud. 

The  only  sign  which  I  have  discovered  amongst  them  of  any 
sense  that  this  world  has  failed  them  is  in  their  unfeigned 
touching  joy  at  the  sight  of  a  funeral  amongst  their  own  ranks. 
This  puzzled  me  at  first,  and  then  I  saw  its  meaning.  The  know- 
ledge came  as  I  went  up  a  good  many  flights  of  stairs  in  a  warren 
of  small  dwellings  near  Bethnal  Green.  At  each  staircase  window 
was  an  admiring  group,  and  the  courtyard  below  was  thronged, 
for  there  was  a  funeral  that  day.  It  was  a  thoroughly  unselfish 
demonstration  of  pleasure  at  the  thought  that  for  one  of  them  at 
least  the  worst  was  over,  and  the  best  just  beginning.  No  more 
cramped  quarters,  no  more  empty  cupboards,  no  more  worry 
about  the  rent,  and  no  more  match-boxes  to  be  made.  Good  luck 
to  her!  Flowers  by  all  means.  She  had  few  in  life,  but  has 
arum  lilies  to-day.  She  has  joined  the  carriage  folk  for  one  day 
only,  she  to  whom  a  tram-ride  was  often  an  impossible  bit  of 
luxury.  Let  grave-faced  men  attend  her  to-day  :  she  has  had  to 
wait  long  enough  on  the  pleasure  of  others  when  asking  for  work. 
That  tiny  bit  of  '  feeling  '  is,  I  think,  in  their  hearts.  I  am  not 
sure  that  they  do  not  rather  pity,  at  the  end,  those  who  die  after 
having  had  an  easy  life  here.  It  is  all  going  to  be  '  made  up  '  to 
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the  match-box  maker.  But  how  is  it  to  be  '  made  up  '  to  the 
millionaire  ? 

There  is  one  home  in  Shoreditch  to  which  I  should  much  like 
to  introduce  anyone  interested  in  the  lives  of  these  women.  In  it 
live,  in  beautiful  friendship  and  harmony,  an  old  woman  and  her 
only  daughter.  They  are  costume  sewers.  I  have  seen  the  room 
piled  up  with  coats  and  skirts,  for  which,  when  finished,  they 
would  receive  tenpence.  I  mean  tenpence  for  the  two  garments. 
Of  course,  they  receive  them  cut  out,  but  they  have  to  find  their 
own  thread  and  their  own  machines.  They  are  Dorset  folk,  of 
farmer  stock,  and  of  a  handsome  race  too,  with  their  thick  white 
hair  and  their  flashing  dark  eyes.  They  are  people  of  tradition, 
and  can  show  you  the  waistcoat  in  which  the  elder  woman's 
grandfather  was  married — a  sturdy  bit  of  cream-coloured  silk, 
sprayed  over  with  the  darling  blue  of  the  speedwell.  They  can 
also  show  you  his  dame's  tea-caddy,  an  oblong  box  of  inlaid  wood, 
furnished  with  lock  and  key,  as  befitted  the  days  when  tea  was  tea 
and  paid  for  accordingly.  Two  fears  haunt  them.  One  is  that 
of  the  workhouse,  the  other  that  of  being  buried  by  the  parish. 
They  guard  against  the  latter  as  well  as  may  be  by  belonging  to  a 
'  burying  club . '  The  workhouse  dread  loomed  up  rather  sharply 
last  spring.  The  sight  of  the  younger  woman  began  to  fail.  Her 
mother  marvelled  at  it,  and  at  last  began  to  wonder  if  it  could  be 
the  work.  She  said,  '  There,  of  course,  we  never  did  use  to  think 
of  going  to  bed  on  Friday  nights.  We  wanted  to  get  all  the  work 
done  we  could,  so  as  to  take  it  in  on  Saturday.  We  would  just 
make  a  cup  of  tea,  and  maybe  step  outside  into  the  dark  to  rest 
our  eyes,  and  then  back  to  it  again.' 

This  old  woman  is  a  mine  of  shrewd  knowledge.  I  have  often 
tried  new  ideas  on  her,  just  to  get  the  opinion  of  the  past.  For 
instance,  when  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  was  engaging  the 
attention  of  the  country,  I  asked  my  friend  if  she  knew  many 
people  who  had  yearned  to  marry  their  brothers-in-law. 

'No,'  she  said,  thoughtfully;  '  there  was  one  we  knew  who 
was  going  to  marry  her  husband's  brother ;  but  they  say  that  is 
not  the  same  relation.  How  do  they  make  that  out,  Miss?  ' 

I  gave  it  up.  I  always  do  decline  to  answer  for  'they.' 
'  They  '  is  a  sort  of  mysterious  unseen  power,  always  seeking 
occasion  to  interfere.  I  dislike  '  they,'  for  it  too  often  worries 
'we/ 

'  What  happened?  '  I  asked. 

'  Well,  after  the  banns  had  been  called  once,  the  clergyman 
found  out  it  was  her  husband's  brother,  and  said  he  couldn't  go 
no  further  with  it.  The  young  man  said  it  wasn't  his  fault — he 
had  done  his  best  to  have  it  all  regular  enough ;  but  as  they 
couldn't  be  married,  he  supposed  they  would  have  to  do  without— 
and  they  did.' 
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A  year  ago  this  old  woman  was  an  ardent  opponent  of  the 
Suffragettes.  I  think  she  wished  for  a  personal  interview  in  which 
to  express  her  opinion  of  such  '  goings  on.'  All  that  is  changed 
now,  because  of  the  Bill  which  threatens  to  interfere  with  her 
work.  The  last  question  was,  '  Miss,  what  right  have  men  to 
make  laws  about  women  without  asking  them  first  what  they 
want?' 

These  Dorset  people  still  have  some  hankering  after  pleasant 
downs  and  gardens.  In  their  own  backyard  grows  a  vine  against 
a  wall.  It  is  the  joy  of  their  hearts.  It  flourishes,  too,  in  its 
way.  I  ate  last  autumn  one  or  two  nearly  ripe  grapes  grown  in 
Shoreditch. 

In  the  same  neighbourhood  lives  a  very  particular  friend  of 
mine,  a  maker  of  artificial  flowers.  She  is  always  changing  her 
room  and  her  street,  but  she  has  apparently  an  unconquerable 
love  for  that  half-underground  apartment  which  is  known  in 
Shoreditch  as  a  '  breakfast  parlour.'  Why  breakfast  parlour 
instead  of  drawing-room,  gun-room,  or  cellar  I  do  not  know. 
This  woman  is  well  over  sixty  years  of  age,  but  her  blue  eyes  are 
clear,  her  hand  steady,  and  in  her  cheeks  is  the  red  of  a  good 
winter  apple.  When  I  first  knew  her  she  was  working  not  only 
for  herself,  but  for  her  blind  husband.  It  is  absolutely  true  that 
when  Mr.  Holmes  found  her,  a  few  days  before  he  took  me  to  call, 
she  and  her  husband  had  been  without  any  food  for  two  whole 
days.  Work  was  slack,  as  it  was  the  blessed  season  of  Christ- 
mas. Now  her  husband  is  dead,  and  she  works  for  herself,  and 
finds  it  rather  dull,  I  fancy.  She  and  her  man  were  the  most 
tremendous  politicians.  She  is  still  keenly  interested  in  the 
subject,  and  is  a  patriot  of  the  first  water.  Her  creed  has  one 
clause ;  that  is,  '  Keep  the  alien  out.' 

Heaven  endowed  her  at  birth  with  a  sense  of  humour,  which 
must  be  to  her  more  precious  than  rubies.  When  I  saw  her  last 
she  was  making  rosebuds,  in  bunches  of  three.  Their  colouring  is 
excellent,  and  they  are  surrounded  with  leaves.  She  gets  the 
materials  in  the  rough,  and  has  to  curl  each  leaf  with  a  little  pair 
of  hot  tongs,  to  mount  the  bunch,  and  to  cover  the  stems.  For  a 
dozen  such  bunches  of  three  she  can  get  one  shilling  and  three- 
pence. She  is  cheerful  as  ever  about  the  price.  '  Better  than 
the  old  violets,'  she  says ;  *  they  only  made  sixpence  a  gross.' 

My  friend  asks  me  paralysing  questions — of  course,  dealing 
with  '  they.'  I  fancy  she  sits  and  thinks  them  up  whilst  curling 
rose-leaves. 

'  Miss,  why  do  they  let  the  foreigners  send  over  things  like 
this?  ' 

She  shows  me  some  forget-me-nots  which  she  has  to  twine 
into  wreaths. 

M  M  2 
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'Just  give  them  a  flick  with  your  finger,  and  you'll  see  what 
they  are.' 

I  flick  obediently,  and  one  or  two  starry  blue  heads  fall  off. 

'  Do  you  call  them  properly  made?  '  she  demands.  '  Convent 
stuff  that  is,  or  prison  work,  sent  over  from  France  or  Belgium. 
Of  course,  I  can't  make  flowers  as  cheap  as  that.  But  there,  why 
do  they  let  foreigners  do  half  the  things  they  do?  Look  how 
they  crowd  up  together.  My  oldest  daughter  lives  in  Soho,  and 
she  knows.  Man  and  wife  take  one  room,  so  respectable.  At 
least  he  says  it  is  his  wife,  and  who's  to  know?  Then  at  night 
there  is  the  outer  door  on  the  latch,  and  in  they  all  come,  all  his 
foreign  friends,  and  lay  along  the  floor  so  thick  that  you  couldn't 
set  your  foot  between  them.  Why  don't  the  police  do  some- 
thing? They  would  if  it  was  us.' 

I  suggest  that  perhaps  the  police  do  not  know,  but  an  expres- 
sive sniff  is  the  only  answer. 

When  switched  off  the  subject  of  the  alien,  the  woman,  who 
can  neither  read  nor  write,  becomes  eloquent  on  the  subject  of 
the  joys  of  the  theatre.  It  is  a  subject  of  which  she  never  tires. 
'  I  sit  here  and  think  of  all  the  plays  I  have  seen,'  she  says. 
'  There,  I  don't  suppose  I  shall  never  see  any  again.  They  did 
me  good.  If  they  were  funny,  why  I  had  a  good  laugh,  and  if 
they  were  sad,  why,  I  was  helped  to  think  it  wasn't  only  me  that 
was  picked  out  for  worries.  What  is  your  favourite  play,  Miss? 
Mine's  Hamlet.' 

This  remarkable  bit  of  information  sent  like  lightning  through 
my  brain  the  old  delightful  saying,  '  There  was  a  lot  of  trouble  in 
the  'amlick  family.'  Before  I  recovered  she  went  on,  '  The  next 
is  the  Winter's  Tale.1 

'  Where  did  you  see  these?  '  I  asked. 

*  Why,  at  Sadler's  Wells,  in  the  old  days,  Miss.  There  was 
real  acting  then.' 

I  should  like  to  see  my  maker  of  flowers  at  the  play  once  again 
before  she  dies. 

Amongst  the  women  of  this  class  whom  I  know  there  is  one, 
and  only  one,  who  is  in  receipt  of  parish  relief.  She  is  a  retired 
home  worker— retired,  not  from  age,  but  from  an  injured  spine. 
Otherwise  I  am  sure  she  would  not  touch  parish  money.  She 
was  a  sewer  of  children's  boots,  and  still  speaks  with  some  regret 
of  her  old  business.  In  those  halcyon  days  she  could  earn 
ten  shillings  a  week,  sitting  at  it  steadily  from  eight  to  eight,  and 
receiving  tenpence  for  a  dozen  pairs.  The  constant  dragging  at 
the  thread  ended  by  pulling  her  spine  out  of  gear.  Her  choice 
to-day  lies  between  wearing  irons,  and  setting  up  a  succession  of 
abscesses,  or  wearing  no  irons,  and  being  hardly  able  to  crawl. 
The  one  trifling  drawback  connected  with  her  past  work  of  which 
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she  speaks  is  '  the  patch/  I  found  this  meant  that  the  most  con- 
venient place  on  which  to  hammer  a  boot  is  the  left  thigh,  just 
above  the  knee.  Persistence  in  this  habit  brings  about  the 
formation  of  a  hard  patch  in  the  flesh  at  that  spot.  It  is  looked 
upon  as  the  mark  of  that  trade.  I  believe  that  in  certain  factories 
pads  are  provided  in  order  to  stop  this;  but  the  general  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  the  patch  is  another  of  the  things  which  '  have  to 
be,'  and  that  there  is  no  use  making  a  fuss  about  trifles. 

On  a  half-crown  from  the  parish ,  and  a  few  shillings  which  she 
makes  by  doing  needlework  for  her  neighbours,  this  woman  ekes 
out  her  decent  existence.  She  shares  her  one  room  with  another 
woman,  who  is  employed  outside  all  day.  The  ex-bootmaker  was 
once  in  service  before  she  came  home  to  nurse  a  dying  mother, 
and  took  to  the  boots.  The  influence  of  her  early  training  is 
easily  seen  in  the  speckless  cleanliness  of  that  one  room.  She 
has  two  terrors  in  life — one  is  the  fear  of  not  being  able  to  get  to 
church,  and  the  other  is  the  fear  of  not  being  able  to  keep  her  fire 
in  during  the  cold  weather.  These  are  the  two  comforts  without 
which  she  really  dreads  to  have  to  go.  One  keeps  her  soul  warm, 
and  the  other  does  the  same  kindness  to  her  body.  Nearly  all 
home  workers  appear  to  be  possessed  of  deep  piety.  Sometimes 
the  mother  cannot  go  to  church  herself  for  lack  of  boots,  but  she 
always  contrives  to  send  the  children.  Boots  are  the  most 
stubborn  of  all  things.  When  they  wear  out  they  do  wear  out, 
and  the  very  wisest  care  does  not  restore  them.  I  am  sure  their 
wearers  would  turn  them  if  they  could,  but  so  far  that  has  not 
been  managed  with  any  marked  success. 

One  story  told  me  by  a  friend  of  the  home  workers  illustrates 
this  extreme  reluctance  to  give  up  '  going  to  worship.'  I  am  not 
responsible  for  the  morals  of  the  tale,  but  tell  it  as  told  to  me.  A 
certain  poor  woman,  a  devout  Methodist,  had  been  out  searching 
for  work.  The  factory  to  which  she  went  had  no  work  to  give 
her,  and  she  only  got  the  usual  formula,  '  Keep  on  with  your 
holidays.'  In  despair  she  turned  homewards.  It  was  a  Thurs- 
day, and  on  that  evening  in  her  chapel,  close  to  her  home,  there 
was  to  be  one  of  those  meetings  at  which  the  members  of  the 
community  ask  each  other  for  prayer  or  advice,  or  else  recount 
the  good  they  have  received  at  the  hand  of  the  Lord.  At  such 
meetings  something  must  be  given,  though  it  need  not  be  more 
than  a  penny.  The  old  woman  had  just  one  penny,  so  she  could 
go  to  the  meeting  if  she  could  get  there.  But  it  was  a  mile  away 
from  the  factory.  A  tram  would  take  her,  but  then  she  would 
have  no  penny  left.  Tram  or  meeting  was  the  question,  and  she 
was  cruelly  tired.  *  My  dear,'  she  said,  'the  flesh  was  weak.  I 
felt  I  could  not  do  the  walk,  and  I  got  into  the  tram,  and  felt 
I  had  given  in.  But  the  Lord  never  forgets  His  own.  The 
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conductor  by  some  chance  never  remembered  to  ask  me  for  my 
fare.' 

The  Minimum  Wages  Board,  now  constituted,  will  find  its 
work  cut  out  when  it  tackles  the  question  of  the  rate  of  pay  for 
boxes.  No  one  who  had  not  been  a  box-hand  for  years  could 
estimate  the  exact  shades  of  difficulty  in  the  work — the  very  small 
differences  which  will  make  one  kind  of  box  badly  paid  at 
one-and-threepence  a  gross,  and  another  about  the  same  size  fairly 
well  paid  at  tenpence.  Very  near  the  retired  maker  of  boots 
there  is  a  house  in  which  live  two  makers  of  boxes.  The  two 
upper  rooms  are  inhabited  by  a  widow  and  her  children.  She  has 
had  a  desperate  struggle  for  existence,  for  her  husband  died  of 
consumption,  leaving  her  with  seven  children,  none  of  whom  are 
strong.  Her  rooms  must  one  day  engage  the  attention  of  any 
authority  which  inquires  into  the  sanitary  state  of  places  in  which 
home  work  is  done.  In  the  corner  of  the  big  room  in  which  she 
works  is  a  bed,  a  big  bed,  and  in  it  she  sleeps,  as  do,  or  did,  her 
four  daughters.  How  they  managed  it  is  more  than  I  can  say. 
The  three  male  members  of  the  family  slept  in  the  adjoining  room. 
Things  are  not  quite  so  bad  to-day,  for  at  Christmas  1908  a  very 
grim  guest  entered  that  home.  Five  of  the  family  went  down  with 
enteric  fever  and  were  taken  to  a  hospital,  and  only  three 
returned.  This  woman  and  her  landlady  spent  much  time  in 
assuring  me  that  there  was  nothing  wrong  with  the  place.  '  The 
Sanitary'  had  said  so.  I  am  bound  to  accept  such  authority; 
but  I  do  still  wonder  why  there  was  enteric  next  door,  enteric  over 
the  way,  and  enteric  in  the  houses  at  the  back.  This  friend  of 
mine  makes  boxes  for  a  certain  sort  of  chocolate,  and  I  own  that 
I  have  felt  just  a  little  averse  from  that  particular  brand  since  I 
made  her  acquaintance.  For  these  boxes  she  gets  one  shilling 
and  threepence  a  gross,  but  has  to  throw  in  the  making  of  six  big 
'  containing  boxes  '  as  an  extra.  She  has  to  find  her  own  glue, 
and  the  smell  of  that  glue  is  something  which  will  not  let  itself  be 
forgotten  :  it  follows  the  visitor  home,  and  declines  to  be  shaken 
off.  By  working  from  six  in  the  morning  until  six  in  the  evening 
she  can  just  make  a  gross,  and  she  pays  six-and-sixpence  a  week 
for  her  two  rooms.  Two  of  the  children  are  now  able  to  give 
some  little  help,  or  the  problem  of  how  to  live  would  pass  even  her 
powers  of  solution. 

In  the  rooms  below  lives  another  box-maker,  but  her  circum- 
stances are  not  so  hard,  for  she  has  a  husband,  and  her  child  is 
married.  The  husband  is  a  cabinet-maker  by  trade,  but  gets 
very  little  work.  The  reason  given  for  this  is  very  strange.  He 
appears  to  Have  devoted  his  hot  youth  and  his  sturdy  manhood  to 
the  manufacture  of  overmantels.  Now  that  those  singularly 
ugly  pieces  of  furniture  have  been  scrap-heaped,  he  is  out  of  work. 
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It  is  so  difficult  for  the  lay  mind  to  understand  why  a  man  who 
can  make  overmantels  cannot  make  chairs,  but  that  appears  to 
be  the  case.  The  last  of  triumphs  in  overmantels  hangs  on  his 
own  wall,  and  is  an  awful  warning.  All  the  same,  I  am  just  a 
little  anxious  when  I  see  that  his  wife  takes  in  more  and  more 
box-making  work.  A  story  told  me  by  another  home  worker 
comes  to  my  mind.  This  woman  had  travelled  far,  and  had 
reached  a  town  which  she  always  spoke  of  as  'Ull.  She  had  done 
work  there  at  a  '  Sweating  Exhibition.'  She  said,  '  There,  I'd 
come  in  from  work  and  always  find  he  settin'  by  the  fire,  smoking. 
Never  did  a  stroke,  he  didn't.  She  kept  it  all  going  through 
taking  in  the  washing  from  the  ships  that  came  in.  Well,  I  says 
one  evening,  when  she  was  at  the  tub  as  usual,  "  How  long  have 
you  been  looking  for  work?  "  "  Twenty  years,"  he  says,  very 
sorro  wf  ul-like .  ' '  I  ain '  t  had  no  luck . "  "And  your  wife  has  been 
doing  the  washing  for  twenty  years?  "  "  Yes,"  he  says,  knocking 
his  pipe  out,  "  she  is  lucky,  she  is.  Not  out  of  work  for  a  day  as  I 
can  remember."  "  Old  man,"  I  says,  "  you  won't  like  the  work 
when  you  find  it.  You  are  a  deal  more  comfortable  as  you  are. 
Don't  you  look  no  harder,  but  just  go  on  same  as  you  are  going." 
"  Mrs.  C.,"  he  says,  looking  at  me  very  straight,  "  /  mean  to  I  " 

It  was  this  same  maker  of  boxes  who  let  me  see  the  precise 
amount  of  respect  possessed  by  this  class  for  the  British  army. 
Her  grandson  came  in  to  interview  me,  a  small  sturdy  boy.  I 
asked  him  what  he  meant  to  be  when  he  grew  up.  He  had  an 
open  mind  on  that  point.  Then  I  said,  '  If  I  were  such  a  fine 
strong  little  man,  I  should  want  to  go  and  fight  for  my  country.' 
His  grandmother  gathered  him  to  her  heart  to  protect  him,  and 
said  in  horror,  '  Oh,  Miss,  we  would  never  let  our  Tommy  go  for 
a  soldier.'  If  I  had  said,  'He  seems  a  smart  little  fellow,  why 
not  bring  him  up  as  a  burglar?  '  the  action  would  have  been 
justified. 

Another  box-maker  I  saw  making  boxes  for  some  kind  of  sweets. 
She  got  the  splendid  price  of  one-and-sixpence  a  gross.  It  is  not 
as  good  as  it  sounds,  for  these  boxes  are  covered  in  light  blue 
paper,  which  shows  every  finger-mark,  and  they  have  some  paper 
lace  inside.  With  tireless  industry  this  woman  could  make  a 
gross  a  day.  As  she  had  then  only  one  child,  and  paid  only 
three  shillings  a  week  for  her  room,  it  seemed  a  case  of  compara- 
tive affluence.  But  alas,  she  had  a  bad  husband,  who  had  just 
deserted  her,  and  it  was  quite  certain  that  before  very  long  she 
would  have  to  lay  aside  her  work  for  a  few,  all  too  few,  days,  and 
that  then  there  would  be  another  child  to  care  for.  Above  her 
bed  was  a  framed  text,  '  Have  faith  in  God/  I  hope  she  has,  for 
she  needs  it. 

There  are  more  pleasant  forms  of  work  than  box-making ;  one 
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of  my  friends  lives  by  making  babies'  bonnets.  She  is  a  widow. 
I  should  like  to  tell  the  story  of  her  widowhood,  but  then  I  should 
be  trenching  on  quite  another  subject.  She  has  brought  up  her 
two  children  in  decency  and  in  the  fear  of  God.  Her  fingers 
work  like  lightning,  and  although  she  has  a  weakness  for  a  talk, 
she  never  lays  down  her  work,  never  makes  a  mistake,  and  never 
soils  the  dainty  lace  and  ribbon.  She  gets  for  these  bonnets, 
when  made,  two  shillings  a  dozen.  The  price  was  higher  once, 
but  in  an  evil  hour  some  worker  took  in  girls  to  train,  paid  them 
little  or  nothing,  and  turned  out  such  quantities  of  work  that  her 
employers  feared  that  riches  might  prove  demoralising  to  her,  and 
so  lowered  the  price  of  the  bonnets.  There  is  one  thing  about 
this  case  which  has  always  puzzled  me.  At  last  I  had  to  ask  for 
light.  I  wanted  to  know  where  the  babies  lived.  I  must  have 
seen  thousands  of  these  bonnets  passing  through  her  hands  during 
the  last  five  years.  Where  are  the  babies  to  fit  them?  They  do 
not  live  down  Hoxton  way.  My  friend  opined  that  the  bonnets 
were  exported.  Then  where  is  the  land  in  which  there  are 
thousands  on  thousands  of  nice  clean  babies,  all  about  the  same 
age,  and  all  wearing  these  dainty  bonnets? 

The  making  of  sealskin  jackets  is  another  branch  of  home 
work,  but  I  have  only  so  far  met  one  woman  engaged  in  it.  This 
is  not  nice  work  at  all,  for  it  tries  the  eyes,  and  the  fluff  tickles  the 
nose.  The  skins  are  nailed  out  on  boards,  and  the  weak  places 
found  and  repaired.  It  is  possible,  I  am  assured,  to  finish  a  coat 
in  three  days,  and  then  to  receive  the  munificent  sum  of  five 
shillings.  But  it  is  a  trade  of  which  I  know  little,  and  so  far  I 
have  not  seen  its  advantages.  There  is  another  interesting  class 
of  work  of  which  I  should  like  to  speak ;  that  is  the  making  of 
tooth-brushes.  It  is  more  decently  paid,  as  such  things  go.  A 
maker  of  these  brushes,  whom  I  know  well,  gets  fivepence  a 
dozen  for  them,  and  works  very  hard  to  keep  herself  and  her 
three  children.  There  is  a  husband  in  existence,  but  his  absences 
from  home  are  many  and  lengthy.  They  are  not  altogether  volun- 
tary, and  it  would  not  be  at  all  polite  to  ask  his  address.  Lately 
he  has  been  absent  altogether,  a  matter  for  no  regret.  With  deft 
fingers  this  woman  picks  up  a  little  bunch  of  bristles  from  a  pile  in 
front  of  her,  gives  them  a  certain  twist,  and  slips  them  inside  a 
hole  in  the  shell  of  the  brush,  which  is  held  in  a  vice.  Some 
tooth-brushes  have  an  unconscionable  number  of  holes.  Then  a 
twist  of  wire  keeps  them  in  their  place.  Should  she  miscalculate 
the  number  of  bristles,  some  have  to  be  removed.  Both  hands 
are  engaged,  so  it  is  quite  simple  to  stoop  down  and  remove  the 
surplus  with  her  teeth.  I  have  often  gazed  at  her  with  horror  at 
this  stage,  seeing  a  few  bristles  lingering  round  her  lips.  '  Are 
you  not  afraid  of  swallowing  them?'  I  asked.  '  Bless  you,  no, 
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Miss.  Bristles  don't  hurt,'  was  the  answer.  She  has  one  terror 
in  life,  for  she  is  informed  that  the  Japanese  can  now  send  in 
tooth-brushes  much  cheaper  than  she  can  make  them. 

I  was  in  her  room  one  day  when  her  daughter,  aged  about 
twelve,  came  in  from  the  happy  Board  school.  '  What  lessons 
have  you  been  doing  this  afternoon?'  I  asked.  The  exact  answer 
was,  '  Droring,  'ental  'rithmetic,  and  'essitations.' 

Such  is  the  best  description  I  can  give  of  the  home  workers  of 
London.  If  it  does  not  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  read  it, 
the  fault  is  with  me,  for  the  people  themselves  are  of  the  salt  of 
the  earth.  May  I  add  one  word?  They  do  not  drink.  I  am  so 
tired  of  having  this  most  easy  explanation  of  all  poverty  hurled 
in  my  face.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  cost  of  drunkenness, 
although  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  price  of  beer  or  gin.  Given  a 
woman  with  two  or  three  children,  who  can  just  earn  ten  shillings 
a  week  by  incessant  work,  allow  that  those  children  are  fed  and 
clothed,  and  that  the  rent  is  paid,  where  is  the  money  for  drink  to 
come  from?  Is  there  a  race  of  publicans  which  gives  away  liquor 
for  sheer  fun?  Tea,  bread,  and  margarine  appear  to  me  the 
staple  articles  of  diet.  An  acquaintance  of  mine  who  ought  to  be 
a  detective — in  a  novel — said,  '  Ah,  they  know  when  you  are 
coming.  The  gin  bottle  goes  into  the  cupboard,  and  the  teapot 
comes  out.'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  know  neither  the  hour,  the 
day,  nor  the  week. 

The  Home  Workers'  Aid  Association  does  its  best  to  induce 
the  women  not  to  bring  their  daughters  up  to  the  same  trades, 
but  it  is  a  hard  matter.  Indeed,  the  daughters  are  scarcely  fitted 
for  domestic  service.  It  would  take  two  years  of  good  air  and 
good  food  to  fit  most  of  them  to  be  anything  more  than 
'  Marchionesses.'  It  is  truly  sad  to  think  that  mastering  the 
intricacies  of  '  droring,  'ental  'rithmetic,  and  'essitations  '  may 
only  lead  in  the  end  to  match-box  making  a  fivepence-farthing 
a  gross. 

SYDNEY  K.  PHELPS. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  JAPAN  IN   THE 
FAR  EAST 


THE  traveller,  as  he  approaches  Japan,  his  mind  filled  with  the 
lofty  ideals  of  Bushido,  his  admiration  stimulated  by  tales  of 
magnificent  courage  displayed  by  her  troops  in  the  late  war, 
becomes  somewhat  dismayed  at  the  bitter  feeling  against  our  allies 
which  is  displayed  on  almost  all  sides  by  British  residents  in  the 
Far  East.  Should  he  confine  himself  to  official  and  diplomatic 
circles,  he  will  be  convinced  that  these  tales  are  slanders  with 
little  or  no  foundation — the  offspring  of  minds  jealous  at  the  keen 
and  rapidly  growing  competition  of  Japanese  trade.  Let  us  break 
from  out  this  narrow  circle  and  probe  a  little  deeper  into  these 
rival  opinions  on  the  inhabitants  of  this  Empire  of  the  East. 

One  thing  at  least  we  find  that  these  factions  have  in  common 
— a  genuine  admiration  for  the  loyalty,  the  patriotism,  the 
courage,  and  the  thoroughness  of  the  people  of  Japan;  qualities 
we  in  this  country  would  barter  much  at  the  present  time  to 
possess  in  an  equal  degree. 

For  the  late  Prince  Ito,  and  for  many  of  the  leading  residents 
in  Japan,  foreign  residents  of  all  classes  and  of  all  professions  have 
a  genuine  respect  and  regard.  Their  old-world  chivalry,  their 
courtesy,  their  unselfish  and  whole-hearted  devotion  to  Emperor 
and  country,  compel  indeed  our  admiration.  Thus  far  the  diplomat 
— in  Japan  alas !  also  hopelessly  out  of  touch  with  trade  and 
commerce.  Why,  oh  !  why  can  British  diplomacy  not  realise  that 
it  exists  for  trade  and  because  of  trade,  and  that  its  raison  d'etre 
is,  as  is  after  all  that  of  most  of  the  public  services,  primarily  to 
ensure  the  peaceful  and  uninterrupted  flow  of  our  commerce  and 
of  the  fruits  of  our  industry  throughout  the  markets  of  the  world  ? 
It  has  for  some  time  been  realised  in  this  country  that  the 
Japanese  are  not  the  best  people  in  the  world  with  whom  to  have 
commercial  dealings,  and  that  they  have  not  yet  discovered  that 
honesty  is  the  best  policy ;  but  the  general  opinion  still  seems  to  be 
that  this  is  merely  a  question  of  time — nay,  even  that  better 
methods  have  already  begun  to  prevail.  It  is  not  realised  that 
because  we  are  a  Western  race  and  the  Japanese  an  Eastern  one 
there  must  always  be  fundamental  differences  between  us,  and 
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that  it  may  take  even  centuries  to  eradicate  what  has  existed  for 
so  many  generations.  It  has  been  claimed  that  in  Samurai  days 
it  was  only  the  lowest  class  of  Japanese  who  engaged  in  trade,  but 
that,  now  that  the  upper  classes  are  also  entering  all  professions, 
the  high  standard  of  the  ancient  warrior  class  will  be  diffused 
throughout  the  country.  Unfortunately,  the  canker  appears  to 
be  spreading  upwards,  for  in  the  recent  sugar  scandals,  which, 
although  well  nigh  unnoticed  in  this  country,  created  considerable 
consternation  in  Japan,  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
were  seriously  implicated. 

But  the  antagonism  of  foreign  residents  does  not,  unfortu- 
nately, rest  alone  on  unsound,  and  even  dishonest,  business  trans- 
actions. The  methods  of  minor  officials,  and  particularly  their 
dealings  with  subject  (or,  as  they  consider,  inferior)  races,  are  even 
less  easy  to  condone.  Incidentally  it  may  surprise  British  readers 
to  hear  that  since  the  war  we,  in  common  with  other  Western 
nations,  are  considered  an  inferior  race  by  the  rank  and  file  in 
Japan,  our  sole  claim  to  distinction  being  our  wealth.  Let  us, 
however,  turn  to  Japan's  dealings  in  Formosa  and  Korea.  The 
Press — perhaps,  from  the  Japanese  point  of  view,  the  best 
organised  of  all  the  fine  organisations  in  Japan — has  informed  the 
world  that  Chinese  methods  of  barbarism  have  long  since 
vanished,  and  that  all  is  peace  and  prosperity  under  the  beneficent 
rule  of  the  Rising  Sun.  It  is  a  shock  to  discover  that  atrocities 
worthy  of  the  Congo  are  still  being  perpetrated. 

On  the  7th,  8th,  and  10th  of  May  nine  Chinese — natives  of 
Kachautsung  and  Sinchiautsun,  near  Takow,  in  the  island  of 
Formosa — were  examined  on  a  charge  of  gambling,  of  which  they 
were  undoubtedly  guilty,  and  condemned  to  be  flogged.  Their 
relatives  asked  that  they  might  first  be  examined  by  a  doctor,  but 
this  the  Japanese  police  peremptorily  refused.  The  prisoners 
were  flogged  with  a  rattan,  none  of  them  receiving  less  than  a 
hundred  blows,  and  in  order  to  make  the  pain  more  acute  the 
rattan  was  brought  down  time  after  time  on  one  spot,  until  the 
flesh  began  to  slough  off  their  backs.  On  the  17th  one  man  died 
of  the  effects,  on  the  19th  another,  and  on  the  23rd  yet  another — 
three  out  of  the  nine.  The  police  officer  responsible,  Shiina,  was 
tried  before  a  Japanese  court,  and  this  was  the  judgment : 

Although  on  the  face  of  it  these  deaths  seem  to  indicate  that  Shiina  had 
exceeded  the  number  of  blows  which  he  was  to  administer  to  the  prisoners, 
still  the  punishment  they  received  was  exactly  in  accordance  with  their  crime 
— therefore  the  accused  officer  must  be  acquitted  of  all  responsibility. 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  an  appeal  was  made  to  a  higher  court 
at  the  request  of  many  Japanese  residents,  but  the  writer  was 
unable  to  discover  with  what  result. 
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The  correspondent  of  the  Japan  Weekly  Chronicle,  from  whom 
some  of  these  facts  are  taken,  reports  : 

Formerly  I  had  been  told  repeatedly  of  such  cases  ending  fatally,  but  I  did 
not  make  inquiries  for  details.  The  cases  were  usually  hushed  up  by  a  small 
payment  of  money  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  prisoner,  and  the  removal 
to  another  district  of  the  policeman  who  had  so  flagrantly  exceeded  his  duty. 
Not  infrequently  such  cases  are  never  heard  of,  because  the  people  are  in 
terror  of  making  any  charge  against  a  Japanese  policeman,  lest  it  be  after- 
wards visited  on  their  heads  in  other  ways. 

That  this  fear  of  reprisal  is  justified  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  instance  which  occurred  near  Sung-Chin,  in  North 
Korea :  One  morning  in  July  1908,  a  Korean  was  brought 
into  a  missionary's  dispensary  to  be  dressed  for  bullet 
wounds  in  both  legs.  A  gendarme  out  of  a  passing  band 
had  trom  sheer  devilry  taken  a  pot  shot  at  him  while  he  was  weed- 
ing in  his  field,  utterly  unaware  of  their  proximity.  A  policeman, 
in  the  missionary's  presence,  asked  that  the  offending  gendarme 
should  be  identified,  which  another  Korean  promptly  proceeded 
to  do.  The  gendarmes  shortly  afterwards  seized  this  unfortunate 
man,  carried  him  off  to  their  quarters,  where  they  tortured  him 
by  tying  a  cord  to  his  tongue,  putting  on  extreme  tension,  to 
teach  him  not  to  use  that  organ  again  in  giving  information.  It 
was  only  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  high  official  from  Kyung  Sung, 
who,  in  company  with  the  local  Prefect,  went  and  remonstrated 
with  the  torturers,  that  the  man  was  freed.  The  gendarme  who 
was  identified  was  not  in  any  way  punished.  '  The  police  officials' 
explanation  to  the  inquiring  friends  of  the  aggrieved  victim  was 
that  the  soldier  must  have  gone  crazy.'  We  quote  from  the 
missionary's  letter. 

It  may  be  said  that  such  matters  are  no  concern  of  ours. 
True — though  it  should  be  possible  to  notify  the  Japanese  that 
Great  Britain  cannot  countenance  such  methods,  and  that  she 
must  withdraw  from  the  alliance  unless  there  is  a  complete 
cessation  from  such  atrocities.  Unfortunately,  in  cases  which 
have  concerned  this  country  an  entirely  opposite  course  has  been 
pursued.  A  Mr.  Bethel,  editor  of  a  very  anti- Japanese  paper 
published  in  Seoul,  was  prosecuted  before  a  British  court  for 
inciting  the  Koreans  to  rebellion.  The  judge  of  the  British 
Supreme  Court,  acting  on  the  assurances  of  the  Japanese  autho- 
rities, informed  the  witnesses  that  they  could  give  their  evidence 
freely  without  fear  of  subsequent  persecution.  Mr.  Yang  Ki  Tak, 
a  cultivated  Korean,  gave  strong  evidence  against  the  Japanese 
side  of  the  case.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  accused  of  appro- 
priating money  subscribed  by  Koreans  for  the  redemption  of  the 
National  Debt — a  side-light  on  Korean  ignorance — and  locked  up 
with  nineteen  other  Koreans  in  a  room  14  feet  by  12  feet,  and  too 
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low  to  stand  up  in.  Keleased  by  an  accident,  he  took  refuge  in  an 
Englishman's  house,  where,  owing  to  the  extra-territorial  rights, 
he  could  not  be  re-arrested  without  the  endorsement  of  the  appli- 
cation by  our  Consul.  This,  Mr.  Henry  Cockburn,  on  all  sides 
(except  Japanese)  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  efficient  representatives  we  have  ever  had  in  the  East, 
refused — apparently  en  the  grounds  that  there  was  no  case  against 
the  accused.  (This  view  was  abundantly  justified  at  the  subse- 
quent trial,  when  it  was  proved  that  Mr.  Yang  Ki  Tak  was  but 
little  more  than  secretary  to  the  trustees,  and  further  that  there 
had  been  no  misappropriation  of  funds  of  any  kind — a  matter 
of  common  knowledge  in  Seoul  before  the  trial  commenced.) 
Nevertheless  the  British  authorities  in  Tokyo  ordered  Mr. 
Yang  Ki  Tak  to  be  delivered  up,  and  there  is  a  rumour  on  ex- 
tremely good  authority  that  the  Consul-General  was  censured  by 
a  telegram  not  coded,  as  is  the  invariable  practice  in  such  cases. 

There  is  a  stronger  case  yet  of  British  apathy  and  weakness. 

In  1904  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Y ,  British  subjects,  when  travel- 
ling in  Northern  Korea,  were  assaulted  by  Japanese  troops,  their 
lives  for  some  time  being  in  great  danger,  finally  being  outrage- 
ously insulted  before  a  mixed  crowd  of  Koreans  and  Japanese. 
They  lodged  a  complaint,  but  in  an  interview  at  Tokyo  between 
Mr.  Y-  — ,  the  Japanese  Minister,  and  a  British  official,  the  con- 
versation was  turned  on  to  what  uniform  the  diplomatic  body  should 
wear  at  a  forthcoming  official  garden  party,  and,  this  knotty  point 
being  settled,  the  interview  came  to  an  end  with  the  subject  under 
discussion  being  reverted  to  by  the  remark  '  that  it  appeared 

nothing  further  could  be  done.'     At  Mr.  Y 's  request  the 

matter  was  referred  home ,  he  himself  (being  an  Australian)  using 
a  second  channel  through  his  own  Government.  The  authorities 
at  Tokyo  subsequently  informed  him  that  the  British  Government 
had  disposed  of  the  case,  whilst  the  Australian  Government  were 
told  that  the  officials  in  Tokyo  had  already  settled  the  matter,  and 
that  it  therefore  could  not  be  reopened.  The  present  writer  has 
perused  copies  of  the  correspondence,  and  had  many  conversa- 
tions with  Mr.  Y himself.  We  shall  probably  be  told  that 

the  cases  related  are  but  isolated  instances  of  the  most  rare  occur- 
rence, and  merely  exceptions  proving  the  rule  that  Japanese 
methods  of  government  are  both  humane  and  civilised.  They 
are,  unfortunately,  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  Koreans  have  been 
so  terrorised  by  the  Japanese — the  case  of  Mr.  Yang  Ki  Tak  is 
but  remarkable  in  that  the  victim  was  well  known  in  foreign  circles 
—that  evidence  is  not  easy  to  procure,  and,  moreover,  the  Koreans 
are  forbidden  to  leave  their  country  without  a  permit  from  the 
authorities.  Nevertheless,  hardly  a  mail  arrives  without  further 
information  from  one  source  or  another  coming  to  hand  of  yet 
further  outrages. 
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Let  us  leave  instances  and  turn  to  general  figures. 

It  is  estimated  that  up  to  the  end  of  February  1909  the  number 
of  Korean  insurgents  killed  and  wounded  by  the  Japarfese — and 
any  man  who  runs  away  is  considered  an  insurgent — amounted  to 
nearly  33,000,  as  against  625  casualties  on  the  other  side;  the 
result  of  the  operations  in  South  Korea  for  the  year  November 
1908-October  31st  1909  being  officially  given  as  3098  insurgents 
killed,  267  wounded,  3053  captured.  The  proportion  of  killed  to 
wounded,  and  of  Korean  versus  Japanese  casualties,  for  irregular 
warfare  in  broken  country,  is  truly  significant.  It  is  likely  to  be 
even  more  significant  for  the  months  following  the  ever-to-be- 
regretted  assassination  of  Prince  Ito. 

So  full  of  anomalies,  however,  is  the  East  that  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  Korea  as  a  whole  is  infinitely  better  governed 
than  ever  before.  Taxes  for  the  first  time  are  being  collected  on  a 
just  and  equitable  basis,  hospitals  have  been  built,  towns  and 
villages  cleansed,  and  roads  and  railways  constructed  in  every 
direction.  The  resulting  prosperity  has  produced  a  trade  return 
showing  marked  improvement  on  all  previous  figures.  The  Korean 
has  been  aptly  described  as  a  '  nanny  goat,'  and  he  could  have  never 
successfully  ruled  his  own  country.  There  can  be  no  question,  as 
time  goes  on,  that,  unless  he  is  exterminated  to  make  way  for  the 
Japanese  immigrant,  he  will  become  more  prosperous  than  he 
has  ever  had  a  chance  of  being  before.  The  Japanese  system  of 
government  is  paternal  to  a  degree,  and  the  Korean,  unaccus- 
tomed to  rules  or  laws  of  any  description,  dislikes  it  accordingly. 
Like  the  child,  however,  he  is  compelled  to  swallow  his  dose, 
and  it  is  probable  that  in  this  case  also  it  will  eventually  benefit 
him.  Meanwhile  he  will  have  paid  a  heavy  toll  for  the  peace-at- 
any -price  policy  he  so  long  advocated,  and  in  any  case  his  country 
will  never  again  dance  to  a  tune  of  its  own  calling. 

Let  us  turn  to  Manchuria. 

The  Liaotung  peninsula  is  of  course  now  leased  to  Japan  in 
place  of  Eussia  by  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  Japan  is  making  full 
use  of  her  opportunities. 

Port  Arthur  remains  but  little  more  than  the  military  and 
administrative  headquarters  of  the  district,  though  it  is  now  to 
be  opened  up  for  trade ;  but  Dalny  is  already  a  rapidly  growing 
town  and  a  port  of  considerable  commercial  importance.  Inci- 
dentally it  may  be  mentioned  that  both  these  places  are  within 
fortress  areas,  and  anyone  walking  about  outside  the  towrns  them- 
selves is  liable  to  be  pursued  by  an  energetic  gentleman  with  a 
fixed  bayonet  and  arrested,  as  actually  happened  at  Dalny  to  an 
innocent  tourist  but  a  week  before  the  writer  arrived  at  that  place. 

The  administration  of  affairs  in  Manchuria  is  in  Chinese  hands, 
but  the  Japanese  control  the  South  Manchurian  Eailway  from 
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Kwangchengtze  (Chang-Chun)  vid  Mukden  to  Dalny  and  Port 
Arthur,  and  the  posts,  telegraphs,  mines,  and  police  along  this 
important  zone.  The  nominal  control  of  affairs  is  Chinese,  the 
practical  control  Japanese.  Japan,  by  an  arrangement  with 
China,  is  entitled  to  import  vid  Dalny  all  goods  required  in  her 
leased  territory  in  the  Liaotung  peninsula,  or  for  the  use  of  her 
officials  on  the  South  Manchurian  Railway,  duty  free.  The 
Chinese  complain  that  advantage  has  been  taken  by  this  conces- 
sion to  smuggle  goods  into  Manchuria  proper,  but  this  allegation 
the  Japanese  deny.  An  effective  criticism  of  two  violently  pro- 
Japanese  articles  that  appeared  in  the  Japan  Times  reveals  the  fact 
that  there  are  at  least  grounds  for  suspicion  of  irregularities  at 
any  rate  in  regard  to  cotton  goods  and  tobaccos,  and  it  would 
therefore  seem  desirable  that  the  Japanese  should  consent  to  the 
remodelling  of  the  Dalny  Customs  Returns  and  the  establishment 
of  a  post  of  the  Chinese  Imperial  Customs  at  Pulantien,  the  first 
station  on  the  South  Manchurian  Railway  outside  the  leased 
territory. 

The  Japanese  also  own  the  railway  from  Mukden  to  Antung 
on  the  Yalu  River,  which  they  are  reconstructing  to  standard 
gauge,  thus  giving  through  communication  to  Korea.  The  justi- 
fication for  this  reconstruction  is  that  the  present  thirty-inch 
gauge  mountain  railway  is  inadequate  to  cope  with  passengers, 
mails,  and  freight  proceeding  from  Europe  via  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway  to  Japan.  This  traffic,  however,  can  never  pay  for  the 
numerous  tunnels  and  heavy  grading  necessary  to  turn  this  rail- 
way into  one  of  standard  gauge,  and  the  real  object  is  unquestion- 
ably strategic — to  enable  troops  in  Manchuria  to  get  back  into 
Korea  in  view  of  a  possible  advance  into  that  country  from  the 
North- West  by  Russia,  a  by  no  means  improbable  contingency 
in  the — we  hope  unlikely — event  of  another  war. 

Japan's  position  in  Manchuria  is  defined  by  three  treaties  : 

(1)  The  Anglo-Japanese  agreement  of  the  12th  of  August 
1905,  which  states  one  of  the  objects  of  the  contracting  parties  to 
be  '  The  preservation  of  the  common  interests  of  all  Powers  in 
China  by  ensuring  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  Chinese 
Empire  and  the  principle  of  equal  opportunities  for  the  commerce 
and  industry  of  all  nations  in  China.' 

(2)  The  Portsmouth  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Japan   and 
Russia,  signed  on  the  5th  of  September  1905,  by  which  'Japan 
and  Russia  engage  not  to  obstruct  any  general  measures  common 
to  all  countries  which  China  may  take  for  the  development  of  the 
commerce  and  industry  of  Manchuria.' 

(3)  A  treaty  between  China  and  Japan,  dated  December  1905, 
to  which  is  appended  a  secret  agreement  signed  about  April  1906, 
by  which  the  Government  of  China  agreed  not  to  construct  any 
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railway  in  the  neighbourhood  of  and  parallel  to  the  South 
Manchurian  Bail  way. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  with  the  qualification  mentioned  in  No.  3 
(which,  being  a  secret  agreement,  the  Powers  are  not  bound  to 
recognise) ,  Japan  subscribed  to  the  policy  of  the  '  open  door  '  in 
Manchuria.  Let  us  see  how  she  has  proceeded  to  carry  it  out. 

In  November  1907  the  Viceroy  of  Manchuria  entered  into  a 
contract  with  a  British  firm  to  build  an  extension  of  the  North 
China  Railway  from  Hsin-min-tun,  forty  miles  west  of  Mukden, 
to  Fakumen.  The  Japanese  Government  objected  to  this  line  on 
the  grounds  that  it  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  and  parallel  to 
the  South  Manchurian  Railway.  Although  the  nearest  point  on 
the  proposed  line  is  thirty-five  miles  distant  from  the  South  Man- 
churian Railway  and  separated  from  it  by  the  Liao  River,  and 
although  it  was  proved  that  virtually  no  part  of  the  trade  of  this 
fertile  and  thickly  populated  district  finds  its  way  to  the  South 
Manchurian  Railway,  the  British  Government  supported  the 
Japanese  protest,  and  the  scheme  fell  through.  A  scheme  was 
then  proposed  to  construct  a  railway  from  Chinchow,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Pechili,  vid  Taonanfu,  to  Tsitsihar,  on  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway,  and  thence  north  to  Aigun,  on  the  Amur  River,  a 
distance  of  about  800  miles. 

Although  this  railway  as  far  as  Tsitsihar  would,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  miles  at  either  end,  run  entirely  through 
Mongolia  and  at  a  distance  of  never  less  than  150  miles  from  the 
South  Manchurian  Railway,  the  Japanese  have  effectually  blocked 
this  scheme  also,  and  again  their  action  has  been  supported  by 
his  Majesty's  present  Government.  Japan  claimed  that  even 
this  line  would  injuriously  affect  the  South  Manchurian  Railway, 
and  demanded  compensation  by  being  allowed  to  participate  in 
the  new  scheme. 

The  United  States  has  long  had  eyes  on  the  rich  and  fertile 
provinces  of  Manchuria  and  Mongolia.  The  Chinese,  well  aware 
of  this  fact,  had  with  their  usual  skill  prepared  a  second  string 
to  their  bow.  When,  therefore,  they  realised  that  the  British 
Government  were  not  likely  to  support  the  British  firm  in  the 
contract  for  this  Chinchow- Aigun  Railway,  the  Chinese 
approached  a  group  of  American  financiers.  These  gentlemen, 
not  unnaturally,  supported  the  scheme,  and  the  financing  of  this 
railway — a  matter  of  somewhere  about  eight  millions  sterling — 
passed  to  a  large  extent  out  of  our  hands.  Further,  the  rolling- 
stock  and  railway  material,  which  was  to  have  been  entirely  con- 
structed in  this  country,  is  now  to  be  so  no  longer;  and  the 
British  share  in  the  orders  for  material  has  been  diminished  by 
a  sum  computed  at  not  less  than  500 , 000  J.,  which  would  have 
found  work  and  wages  for  a  very  considerable  number  of  people 
in  this  country. 
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Not  even  yet  was  his  Majesty's  Government  satisfied  with  the 
injury  their  laissez-faire  policy  had  done  to  British  trade.  The 
British  Minister  in  Pekin  and  the  Consul-General  at  Mukden, 
both  gallantly  striving  to  uphold  British  prestige  against  tre- 
mendous odds,  have  been  instructed  to  give  no  support  to  this 
Tsitsihar  scheme.  Nor  can  his  Majesty's  Government  plead 
ignorance  on  the  subject.  Questioned  in  Parliament  only  last 
autumn  as  to  the  limits  within  which  the  Japanese  Government 
was  entitled  to  veto  or  interfere  in  any  measures  the  Chinese 
Government  might  desire  to  take  for  the  development  of  Western 
Manchuria  and  Mongolia,  the  Government  replied  that  it  was  a 
matter  '  entirely  for  arrangement  between  the  respective  Govern- 
ments of  China  and  Japan,'  a  reply  which  has  been  received  by 
British  residents  in  the  Far  East  with  indignation,  and  of  which 
disapproval  is  openly  expressed. 

The  new  parties  to  the  railway  contract  did  not,  it  is  under- 
stood, object  to  the  Japanese  demand  for  a  moderate  participation 
in  the  scheme,  and  pressed  her  to  define  her  demands.  This, 
however,  was  exactly  what  Japan  refused  to  do,  and  negotiations 
became  indefinitely  hung  up.  Japanese  opposition  went  yet  further. 
While  openly  professing  her  support  to  the  scheme,  information 
has  come  to  hand  from  a  thoroughly  reliable  source  that  Japan 
secretly  notified  the  Chinese  Government  that  if  China  issued  an 
edict  authorising  the  construction  of  this  railway  she  would  again 
cause  China  to  climb  down  and  to  lose  '  face/  as  she  did  recently 
over  the  Antung-Mukden  Kail  way  dispute.  It  was  but  a  few 
days  after  this  had  .occurred  that  Mr.  Secretary  Knox  startled 
the  world  by  suggesting  the  neutralisation  of  all  railways  in 
Manchuria,  whether  already  existent  or  at  some  future  time  to  be 
built.  The  two  Powers  already  owning  railways  in  Manchuria, 
Japan  and  Eussia,  not  unnaturally  met  this  suggestion  with  an 
absolute  non  possumus. 

The  immediate  effect,  however,  of  the  American  proposition 
has  been  that  China  has  ventured  to  issue  the  edict  authorising 
the  construction  of  the  Chinchow-Aigun  railway.  As,  however, 
the  Japanese  have  still  failed  to  define  their  demands  for  participa- 
tion, and  the  British  Government  are  still  holding  their  hand, 
matters  remain  very  much  in  statu  quo.  The  result  of  our  atti- 
tude is  this  :  Both  China  and  the  United  States  feel  that  we  dare 
not  move  on  account  of  Japan's  feelings,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  no  intention  of  supporting  British  enterprise  in  the  Far 
East.  This  cannot  but  have  a  most  detrimental  effect  on  our 
prestige. 

Unfortunately,  the  policy  of  flabbiness  and  laissez-faire  does 
not  end  with  our  dealings  with  Japan.  The  policy  of  this  country 
was  for  many  years  that  of  the  '  open  door.'  It  was  succeeded 
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by  that  of  '  spheres  of  influence.'  Both  have  their  advantages. 
Our  present  policy  is  neither  one  nor  the  other,  for  Germany  has 
invaded  our  sphere  of  influence  in  the  Yangtsze  Valley  and  Kussia 
has  followed  suit ;  the  German  sphere  of  influence  in  Shantung 
is  recognised  in  fact  if  not  in  name,  and  Russia  has  only  recently 
notified  China  that  she  still  requires  observance  of  her  right  to  be 
consulted  in  the  event  of  any  railway  being  built  north  of  the 
Great  Wall — viz.,  in  Manchuria  or  Mongolia.  Thus  Russia,  like 
Japan,  claims  the  right,  on  political  or  strategic  grounds,  to  veto 
British  enterprise.  We  must  adhere  to  the  policy  of  the  '  open 
door ' ;  other  Powers  may  close  it  in  our  face.  We  must  suffer 
rebuffs  and  endure  intolerable  humiliation  at  the  hands  of  other 
Powers,  but  when  a  good  thing  comes  our  way  must  open  the 
door,  bow  our  visitors  in,  and  accept  what  they  are  good  enough 
to  leave  us — the  Free-trade  policy  run  mad. 

The  writer  will  no  doubt  be  accused  of  being  violently  anti- 
Japanese.  We  cannot  profess  to  be  content  with  studying 
Bushido  and  then  feeling  satisfied  that  we  know  the  average  resi- 
dent of  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun ,  any  more ,  alas !  than  we 
would  suggest  that  the  precepts  of  the  Bible  afford  a  true  and 
accurate  guide  to  the  character  of  the  average  Englishman.  It 
is  surely  far  more  conducive  to  a  perfect  understanding  between 
'two  nations,  if  each  realises  not  merely  the  other's  virtues,  but 
also  the  other's  faults — and  if  undue  stress  has  been  laid  on  certain 
shortcomings  in  our  allies,  it  is  only  because  a  blind  admiration, 
when  it  suddenly  gives  place  to  further  knowledge,  must  tend  to 
an  equally  disastrous  rush  to  the  opposite  extreme.  The  writer 
fully  realises  that  Japan,  after  two  arduous  campaigns,  may  claim 
a  preferential  standing  in  Manchuria,  possibly  not  unlike  the 
position  this  country  so  long  maintained  in  Egypt.  If,  however, 
she  is  to  maintain  that  position ,  it  can  only  be  by  employing  similar 
methods— utilising  her  position  to  develop  and  improve  this  great 
territory,  granting  equal  opportunities  in  trade  to  all  other  Powers 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  and  making  the  policy  of  the  '  open 
door  '  not  a  dead  letter,  but  a  living  actuality. 

The  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance  has  yet  five  more  years  to  run, 
and  it  is  far  too  early  at  the  present  time  to  consider  the  question 
of  whether  that  agreement  should  then  terminate  or  should  be 
extended  for  a  yet  further  period.  Thanks  to  that  arrangement, 
we  have  been  enabled  to  withdraw  a  considerable  part  of  our 
Pacific  Squadron  and  to  concentrate  it  nearer  home.  This,  how- 
ever, has  left  Japan  the  command  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  With 
80,000  Japanese  resident  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  (the  Gibraltar 
of  the  Pacific),  with  British  Columbia  and  the  Pacific  States  of 
the  Union  cut  off  by  a  triple  range  of  mountains — the  Rockies — 
to  which  the  passage  of  the  Alps  is  mere  child's  play,  it  is  hardly 
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surprising  to  find  a  certain  nervousness  on  the  part  of  thinkers  on 
the  American  continent  at  the  position  of  affairs ;  a  position  very 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  remarkable  book  by  Mr.  Homer  Lea,  The 
Valor  of  Ignorance. 

These,  however,  are  matters  for  future  consideration  rather 
than  for  immediate  settlement.  His  Majesty's  Government  have 
ample  scope  for  their  powers  in  bringing  to  a  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion matters  long  outstanding  in  the  Far  East.  By  casting  aside 
for  ever  our  policy  of  '  drift,'  by  adopting  a  firm  attitude  in 
support  of  British  trade  and  the  policy  of  the  '  open  door,'  we  shall 
not  only  find  ourselves  working  hand  in  hand  with  the  United 
States,  whose  policy  in  the  Far  East  is  in  genuine  agreement  with 
our  own ,  but  we  shall  win  from  Japan  that  respect  which  is  always 
paid  to  individual  or  nation  that  knows  its  own  mind  and  is  not 
afraid  of  declaring  it.  We  shall  in  the  end  earn  the  gratitude  of 
our  ally  for  having  prevailed  on  her  to  exchange  a  policy  of  petti- 
ness and  inconsistency  for  one  more  in  accord  with  her  dignity 
and  her  lasting  interests,  and  we  shall  have  strengthened  the 
foundations  of  international  peace.  It  is  for  the  people  of  this 
country  to  see  to  it  that  a  strong  man  be  appointed  to  Tokyo,  and 
that  he  be  backed  up  by  a  firm  policy  at  home  ;  then  we  may  hope 
to  reap  in  the  Far  East  those  just  rewards  to  which  we  are  entitled 
by  our  position,  our  trade,  and  our  history. 

STANHOPE. 
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OUR    WEAK  POLICY  IN  PERSIA 


THE  gravity  of  the  political  situation  in  Persia  at  the  present 
moment  is  hardly  capable  of  exaggeration,  pregnant  as  it  is  with 
possible  developments  which  would  not  only  be  disastrous  to 
British  interests  in  that  country,  but  which  might  endanger  the 
safety  of  India ;  and  this  critical  situation  is  directly  attributable 
to  British  foreign  policy  since  the  signing  of  the  Anglo-Bussian 
Convention  of  the  31st  of  August  1907. 

Up  to  that  time  Russia's  interests  were  concerned  with  main- 
taining a  predominant  position  in  Northern  Persia ;  England's 
interests  were  concerned  with  maintaining  a  similar  position  in 
Central  and  Southern  Persia,  and  in  addition  the  maintenance 
of  Persia  as  an  independent  kingdom,  this  latter  consideration 
outweighing  all  others  in  importance,  owing  to  its  direct  bearing 
on  the  safety  of  India. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Convention,  the  northern  half  of  Persia 
was  defined  as  the  Russian  sphere  of  influence,  in  which  it  had 
the  exclusive  right  of  acquiring  political  and  commercial  conces- 
sions ;  the  British  sphere  of  influence  was  materially  reduced  to 
the  South-E astern  portion  of  Persia,  consisting  of  an  arid  desert 
on  the  Afghanistan  and  Baluchistan  frontiers  and  extending  along 
the  Persian  Gulf  as  far  as  Bunder  Abbas;  the  remaining 
portion,  the  fertile  and  commercially  important  provinces  of 
Central  Persia,  with  some  four  hundred  miles  of  seaboard  on  the 
Gulf  from  Bunder  Abbas  to  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  being 
defined  as  the  neutral  zone.  But  in  this  delineation  of  spheres  of 
influence  English  statesmen  responsible  for  the  arrangement 
appear  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  not  unimportant  fact  that  Teheran , 
the  money  centre,  the  administrative  centre,  and  the  seat  of 
government,  is  in  the  Russian  sphere,  and  that  Russian  influ- 
ence would  consequently  be  the  dominating  factor,  not  only  in 
the  Russian  sphere,  but  also  in  the  large  and  fertile  neutral  zone 
which  is  traversed  by  the  caravan  routes  over  which  all  British 
commerce  finds  its  way  into  Persia  from  the  Gulf. 

The  keynote  of  the  agreement  was  the  mutual  engagement  by 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  '  to  respect  the  integrity  and  indepen- 
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dence  of  Persia.'  Can  it  be  said  that  Eussia  has  loyally  adhered 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Convention?  The  present  condition  of  Persia 
and  the  events  which  have  occurred  there  during  the  last  two  and 
a-half  years  inevitably  force  the  conclusion  that  Kussia  from  the 
first  has  been  violating  the  spirit  of  the  agreement,  and  that  the 
British  Foreign  Office  has  shown  the  most  culpable  weakness  in 
acquiescing  in  Russia's  actions.  A  glance  through  the  Blue 
Books  will  make  it  clear  to  anyone  who  has  followed  the  trend 
of  events  in  Persia  that  Eussia  has  consistently  shown  hostility, 
hardly  concealed,  to  the  Persian  Constitutional  movement. 
While  Mohammed  Ali,  a  Shah  who  was  nothing  but  a  Eussian 
tool,  was  on  the  throne,  misgovernment  and  reckless  extrava- 
gance were  draining  the  life-blood  of  Persia.  In  the  face  of 
great  difficulties  the  Nationalist  party  extracted  a  Constitution 
and  a  Majless  (Parliament)  from  Mohammed  Ali,  but  before  the 
Parliament  met  Eussia  was  anxious  to  make  a  loan  to  the  Shah, 
which  would  have  assisted  him  in  suppressing  the  movement. 
The  first  Majless  had  but  a  short  life,  which  ended  in  their  House 
of  Parliament  being  bombarded  by  the  Shah's  Cossacks  under  the 
leadership  of  Eussian  officers.  The  Nationalist  movement  proved 
too  strong  and  too  widespread  to  be  completely  crushed  by  this 
blow,  and  before  many  weeks  had  passed  a  Nationalist  army  was 
marching  on  Teheran.  Their  success  could  have  but  one  ending, 
the  deposition  of  the  Shah,  whom  Eussia  was  straining  every 
nerve  to  keep  on  the  throne ;  representatives  of  Eussia  and  Great 
Britain  were  sent  to  the  Nationalist  generals  to  try  and  induce 
them  to  abandon  the  advance,  but  all  inducements  and  threats 
proved  futile ;  the  two  armies  met  and  an  engagement  was  fought 
outside  Teheran  which  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  Nationalists 
and  their  entry  into  the  capital. 

In  this  engagement  the  Eoyalist  troops  were  commanded  by 
Colonel  Liakhoff  and  his  subordinate  Eussian  officers. 

The  outcome  of  the  Nationalist  success  was  the  deposition  and 
banishment  of  Mohammed  Ali  Shah,  his  son  (a  boy  of  twelve) 
being  placed  on  the  throne  in  his  stead. 

Up  to  this  time  Great  Britain  appears  to  have  made  some 
efforts  to  restrain  Eussia 's  intervention  in  Persia,  but  since  then 
Eussian  hostility  to  the  established  Nationalist  Government  has 
become  even  more  marked,  and  there  is  no  indication  that  the 
British  Foreign  Office  has  been  making  any  attempt  to  check 
Eussia 's  active  intervention,  or  to  insist  on  her  adhering  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Convention. 

The  despatch  of  Eussian  troops  to  Tabriz,  when  that  city  was 
besieged  by  Mohammed  Ali's  army,  may  have  been  justifiable  on 
the  ground  that  the  lives  of  Europeans  were  in  danger,  but  no 
such  justification  can  be  pleaded  for  their  retention  there,  nor 
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for  the  despatch  of  Kussian  troops  to  other  towns  in  the  province 
of  Azerbaijan. 

In  July,  during  the  advance  of  the  Nationalist  army,  a  force 
of  two  thousand  Kussian  troops  was  sent  to  Khasvine  on  a  similar 
plea,  namely  tEe  safety  of  Europeans  in  Teheran,  and  on  the  ground 
that  the  Kescht  road  from  the  capital  to  the  Caspian  Sea  must  be 
kept  open.  Any  danger  there  might  have  been  to  the  lives  of  Euro- 
peans has  long  since  passed,  and  the  Kescht  road  was  never  un- 
safe, nor  can  a  single  instance  be  produced  of  interference  at  any 
time  during  the  revolution,  or  since,  with  caravans,  posts,  or 
travellers. 

Kussia  has  repeatedly  promised  that  these  troops  should  be 
withdrawn  as  soon  as  order  was  restored,  yet  there  are  to-day 
Kussian  troops  at  Tabriz,  at  Ardebil,  at  Khasvine,  at  Kescht,  and 
along  the  road  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  Some  two  months  ago  Kussia 
officially  informed  the  Persian  Government  that  these  troops  were 
to  be  immediately  withdrawn,  but  this  has  proved  a  mere  empty 
promise,  and  there  is  no  sign  that  Kussia  has  any  intention  of 
carrying  out  her  oft-repeated  undertaking.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  the  British  Foreign  Office  can  be  ignorant  of  these  facts,  and 
yet  harder  to  understand  how,  if  they  are  kept  informed  of  what 
is  going  on  in  Persia,  those  in  authority  can  find  it  consistent  with 
the  trust  placed  in  their  hands  by  the  nation  to  acquiesce  in  what 
amounts  to  nothing  less  than  the  tearing  up  of  the  Anglo-Kussian 
Convention. 

What  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  presence  of  Kussian 
troops  in  Persia  except  that  Kussia  is  not  loyally  adhering  to  the 
Convention  ?  It  is  but  a  few  weeks  ago  that  the  Nationalists  suc- 
ceeded in  suppressing  revolutions  of  the  Shahsavans  led  by  Rahim 
Khan,  a  notorious  brigand,  at  Tabriz,  Ardebil,  and  Zinjan.  The 
native  Press  asserts  that  these  revolutions  have  been  instigated 
by  Kussian  agents,  and  has  produced  a  considerable  amount  of 
circumstantial  evidence  in  support  of  its  contention,  and  from 
conversations  with  some  of  the  leading  men  in  Persia  it  can  be 
gathered  that  the  conviction  with  which  they  hold  this  view  is 
based  on  direct  evidence  of  a  convincing  nature ;  it  has  been 
pointed  out  by  the  Press  that  Kahim  Khan  had  at  his  back  a  force 
much  larger  than  he  would  have  been  able  to  raise  unaided 
amongst  his  own  followers,  and  one  paper  alleges  that  a  large  part 
of  his  force  consisted  of  Kussian  subjects.  It  is  certainly  signifi- 
cant that  the  recent  troubles  in  Ardebil,  which  resulted  in  the 
despatch  of  another  Kussian  force  into  Persia,  followed  immedi- 
ately upon  the  visit  of  a  Kussian  Consular  officer  to  Kahim  Khan, 
and  wrien  under  his  leadership  Ardebil  had  been  captured,  the 
Kussian  Vice-Consul  immediately  entered  into  negotiations  with 
him,  though  he  was  in  open  rebellion  against  the  established 
Persian  Government. 
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Amongst  the  Nationalists  who  entered  Teheran  in  July  was 
an  Armenian,  by  name  Yprim,  who  had  proved  himself  a  very 
able  leader.  Here  was  an  opportunity  which  the  Eussian  Lega- 
tion promptly  seized  to  prove  its  loyalty  to  the  Convention  and  at 
the  same  time  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  Nationalists.  Asserting  that 
Yprim  was  a  Kussian  subject,  and  had  therefore  no  right  to  be 
taking  part  in  the  revolution,  they  announced  their  intention  of 
arresting  and  deporting  him,  but  his  popularity  in  Teheran  was 
such  that  it  soon  became  evident  that  any  such  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Russian  Legation  might  be  attended  by  serious  conse- 
quences, so  it  w7as  discreetly  found  that  a  mistake  had  been  made 
and  Yprim  was  a  Turkish  and  not  a  Eussian  subject.  The  dis- 
tinction between  Yprim  fighting  for  the  Nationalists  and  the 
Eussian  officers  leading  the  Eoyalist  troops  is  one  which 
calls  for  considerable  subtlety  of  intellect  to  appreciate ;  the 
impropriety  of  Eussian  officers  participating  actively  in 
the  fighting  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  Eussian 
authorities. 

From  the  evidence  procurable  of  events  in  Persia  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Persians — and,  indeed,  Europeans  living  in  Persia — 
inevitably  draw  the  deduction  that  Eussia  is  endeavouring  to 
foment  disturbances  in  the  country. 

The  Nationalist  Government  is  threatened  with  bankruptcy 
through  no  fault  of  its  own,  but  as  its  inheritance  from  the  years 
of  reckless  extravagance,  wholesale  corruption,  and  systematic 
robbery  under  the  old  autocratic  regime.  The  country  is  pos- 
sessed of  great  natural  undeveloped  resources,  which  cannot  be 
utilised  till  the  internal  state  of  Persia  is  one  of  peace  and 
security,  and  such  a  state  cannot  be  arrived  at  without  money. 
Negotiations  are  at  present  proceeding  between  the  three  Govern- 
ments for  an  Anglo-Eussian  loan  of  500,000/.,  and  it  is  of  vital 
importance  that  tin's  loan  should  be  made,  to  enable  the  Persian 
Government  to  organise  a  force  sufficient  to  keep  the  turbulent 
element  in  order.  This  loan  is  an  opportunity  for  Great  Britain 
and  for  Eussia  to  show  that  their  mutual  engagement  '  to  respect 
the  integrity  and  independence  of  Persia,  and  their  sincere  desire 
for  the  preservation  of  order  throughout  that  country  and  its 
peaceful  development,'  is  an  engagement  which  both  parties  mean 
to  adhere  to.  The  amount  of  the  proposed  loan  is  so  small  that 
it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  impose  terms  of  such  a  humiliating 
nature  that  Persia  must  refuse  them ;  yet,  before  any  terms  were 
formulated,  articles  appeared  in  the  English  Press  suggesting 
terms  which  would  virtually  mean  a  permanent  military  occupa- 
tion by  Eussia,  terms  which  Persia  would  have  to  refuse  or  accept 
at  the  sacrifice  of  national  independence. 

It  is  Eussia's  policy  to  keep  the  Nationalist  Government  in 
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a  state  of  bankruptcy,  and  any  business  scheme  which  would  put 
the  Persian  Government  in  possession  of  money,  and  so  enable  it 
to  reject  the  loan  if  the  terms  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  dero- 
gatory to  the  dignity  of  Persia  as  an  independent  nation ,  would  be 
viewed  by  Eussia  with  hostility,  in  which  she  would  have  the 
concurrence  of  the  British  Foreign  Office. 

The  Nationalist  Government  must  inevitably  break  down 
unless  a  loan  is  made  soon,  and  the  spring,  when  the  tribes 
begin  to  move,  will  inaugurate  a  period  of  widespread  pillaging 
and  brigandage  which  will  necessitate  an  army  of  occupation  to 
restore  and  maintain  order.  That  army  will  be  Eussian,  and  the 
analogy  between  Egypt  and  Persia  will  be  complete ;  but  the 
caravan  routes  in  the  neutral  zone  from  the  Gulf  to  Shiraz  and 
Isphahan  will  need  policing.  Will  Eussia  be  allowed  to  undertake 
that  task,  or  is  England  prepared  to  safeguard  her  own  interests, 
in  the  only  manner  possible  under  such  circumstances,  by  the 
despatch  of  English  troops  to  Persia? 

The  breakdown  of  the  Nationalist  Government  seems  likely 
to  have  one  of  two  results,  either  of  which  would  be  an  unmixed 
evil. 

It  will  probably  mean  either  that  Persia  will  be  gradually 
absorbed  as  a  Eussian  province  or  that  the  country  will  be  parti- 
tioned, and  the  only  possible  partition  would  be  disastrous  to 
British  interests  in  that  country,  and  fraught  with  great  danger  to 
India.  The  question  further  arises,  if  an  English  occupation  of 
Southern  Persia  becomes  necessary,  on  whom  would  the  financial 
burden  of  such  an  occupation  fall ;  it  would  be  a  greater  addition 
to  her  expenditure  than  India  could  bear,  and  it  would  hardly  be 
one  to  commend  itself  to  the  British  taxpayer. 

The  state  of  Persia  is  not  yet  hopeless,  though  it  is  a  long  way 
towards  becoming  so.  There  are  Persian  statesmen  of  brilliant 
ability  who  are  quite  competent  to  grapple  with  the  situation, 
desperate  though  it  may  be,  provided  that  some  financial  assist- 
ance is  provided  to  enable  the  Government  to  be  carried  on ;  all 
that  is  requisite  is  that  the  loan  should  be  made  on  reasonable 
terms,  which,  while  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the  two  nations 
advancing  the  money,  do  not  make  an  inroad  on  Persian  inde- 
pendence. 

The  weakness  of  British  policy  in  Persia  since  the  Anglo- 
Eussian  Convention  has  resulted  in  the  feelings  of  friendship  and 
confidence  with  which  England  was  formerly  regarded  by  Persia 
being  gradually  changed  to  distrust  and  hatred. 

By  following  a  strong  policy  and  by  insisting  on  a  strict 
observance  of  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Anglo-Eussian 
Convention,  England  can  in  no  way  injuriously  affect  the  entente 
at  present  existing  with  Eussia ;  the  real  danger  of  disturbing  the 
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present  friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries  lies  in  a 
continuance  of  the  deplorably  weak  British  policy,  which  has 
every  likelihood  of  resulting  in  the  frontiers  of  Great  Britain  and 
Kussia  being  advanced  till  they  meet,  and  when  that  has  once 
been  done  the  possibility  of  serious  differences  between  Great 
Britain  and  Eussia,  which  is  now  but  a  remote  possibility,  will 
become  an  imminent  probability. 

MAURICE  B.  BLAKE. 

Teheran. 
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<  THE    WILL    OF  THE  PEOPLE ' 

I. 

SOME  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  GENERAL  ELECTION 


I  SUPPOSE  the  first  reflection  of  most  people,  now  that  the  General 
Election  is  over,  will  be  :  'It  is  well  that  we  are  at  last  delivered 
from  all  that  turmoil  and  confusion  and  excitement  and  excess ; 
that  our  ears  are  no  more  vexed  with  ' '  the  din  of  vociferous  plati- 
tude and  quack  out-bellowing  quack."  But  il  our  first  feeling  is 
one  of  relief,  it  must  soon  be  succeeded,  in  the  minds  of  many 
thoughtful  men,  by  one  of  amazement,  largely  mixed  with  shame. 
National  issues  of  great  pith  and  moment  were  at  stake.  The 
first  of  them — this,  be  it  remembered,  was  the  question  on  which 
the  House  of  Lords  forced  what  is  called  '  the  appeal  to  the 
country  ' — was  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
Budget.  What  an  issue,  involving  for  its  determination  con- 
siderations of  the  most  far-reaching  kind  in  statecraft ;  nay,  pre- 
supposing, as  the  necessary  preliminary  to  its  mere  comprehen- 
sion, the  careful  study  of  a  prolix  and  involved  document  which 
has  sorely  puzzled  even  experts  in  finance.  But  this  question, 
on  which  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  really  took  place,  was 
obscured  for  the  general  mind — if  the  phrase  may  be  allowed — 
by  a  multitude  of  subsidiary  questions  more  or  less — for  the  most 
part  less — connected  with  it ;  such  as  the  question  of  the  consti- 
tutional right  of  the  Peers  to  throw  out  a  Finance  Bill,  a  problem 
concerning  which  jurisprudents  of  the  highest  authority  have 
expressed  widely  differing  views ;  the  question  of  Free  Trade  or 
Tariff  Keform,  so  vehemently  debated  and  so  diversely  solved  by 
the  sages  of  political  economy ;  the  Irish  question,  which  presents 
itself  under  quite  other  aspects  to  Unionists,  to  Kadicals,  to  Eed- 
mondites,  to  O'Brienites.  I  need  not  continue  the  list,  which 
might  be  much  enlarged.  Surely,  the  reflection  of  every 
intelligent  man,  if  he  confines  himself  merely  to  the  problems 
which  I  have  enumerated,  must  be,  '  Who  is  sufficient  for  these 
things?' 
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The  answer  to  that  demand  commonly  given  is,  '  The  Man 
in  the  Street.'  Of  the  ten  millions  of  adult  males  inhabiting  the 
United  Kingdom,  rather  more  than  seven  and  a-half  millions  are 
endowed  with  the  Parliamentary  franchise.  It  is  an  approxima- 
tion to  that  universal  suffrage  which  is  vaunted  as  the  great 
modern  discovery  in  the  public  order ;  which  would  solve  all 
problems  of  statecraft  by  the  simple  process  of  counting  heads ; 
which  reduces  politics  to  a  sum  in  the  first  of  the  four 
rules  of  arithmetic,  as  they  were  called  when  I  was  a 
boy.  Addition  is  enough ;  subtraction  may  be  dispensed 
with ;  we  need  not  vex  ourselves  with  multiplication  or 
division,  any  more  than  we  need  be  puzzled  by  the  mysteries  of 
the  Kule  of  Three  or  driven  mad  by  the  subtleties  of  Practice. 
The  formula,  '  One  man  one  vote,  and  every  man  a  vote,'  is  all- 
sufficient.  This  is  the  substance  of  the  Jacobinism  derived  from 
Eousseau,  which,  having  conquered  France,  is  now  subjugating 
most  other  civilised  and,  indeed,  half -civilised  countries.  '  Le 
suffrage  universel  est  une  betise,  mais  il  fera  le  tour  du  monde,' 
the  third  Napoleon  said.1  His  prediction  is  being  accomplished. 
How  far  his  estimate  of  universal  suffrage  is  true  I  must  leave  the 
reader  to  judge,  providing  such  help  for  him  as  my  poor  ability 
may  attain  to. 

Of  course,  universal  suffrage  rests  upon  the  doctrine  of  the 
political  equivalence  of  all  men',  succinctly  expressed  in  the  for- 
mula which  I  just  now  quoted.  Carlyle  has  given  another  version 
of  it  :  '  Any  man  equal  to  any  other ;  Quashee  nigger  to  Socrates 
or  Shakespeare;  Judas  Iscariot  to  Jesus  Christ.'  The  human 
animal — '  la  bete  humaine,'  as  Zola  has  it — is  held  by  Jacobinism 
to  be  essentially  of  the  same  account  to  the  community,  whatever 
its  endowments,  psychical,  physical,  moral,  or  material.  Jacobin- 
ism regards  man  as  a  voting  animal,  and  in  his  votes  it  finds 
the  original  source  and  fount  of  all  rights.  M.  Gambetta  ex- 
pressed this  view  in  a  speech  which  was  received  with  tumult  of 
acclaim  by  his  admirers.  '  Political  philosophy,'  he  declared — 
one  would  like  to  know  how  far  his  studies  in  political  philosophy 
had  extended — '  demands  that  the  people  be  considered  as  the 
exclusive,  the  perennial  source  of  all  power,  of  all  rights.  Omni- 
potence [if  we  should  so  translate  '  la  toute  puissance  ']  has  its  seat 
in  the  national  sovereignty.  The  will  of  the  people  must  mani- 
fest ifself  directly  thereby ;  it  must  have  the  last  word ;  all  must 
bow  before  it.'  Such  is  the  doctrine  which  is  of  the  essence  of 

1  Commonly,  when  universal  suffrage  is  spoken  of,  what  is  meant — as  in 
this  dictum  of  Napoleon  III. — is  equal  and  universal  suffrage.  Eationally 
graduated  and  wisely  organised  universal  suffrage  is  a  very  different  thing; 
and  if  held  in  check  by  a  strong  Second  Chamber  might,  very  possibly,  be  the 
best  instrument  of  government  for  most  civilised  countries  in  this  age  of  the 
world. 
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democracy  as  it  exists  in  these  days.  The  maxim,  '  II  vous  est 
defendu  d'aller  centre  1'opinion  dominante,'  sums  it  up.  Does 
anyone  venture  to  appeal  to  the  ancient  precept,  '  Thou  shalt 
not  follow  a  multitude  to  do  evil  '?  The  answer  is,  '  What  flat 
blasphemy!  It  is  impossible.  Whatever  the  people,  considered 
as  voting  animals — that  is,  the  majority  of  them — decides  is  just. 
Their  votes  are  the  very  source  and  fount  of  justice.' 

It  is  in  pursuance  of  this  doctrine  that  the  appeal  was  made, 
at  the  late  General  Election,  to  those  seven  and  a-half  millions 
of  voters  called  the  country,  or  the  people,  or  the  nation.  To 
them  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  whose  duty  it  is  continually 
to  attend  upon  problems  of  statecraft,  have  turned  for  guidance. 
Let  us  leave  'the  high  priori  road,'  and,  putting  aside  theories, 
survey,  as  a  fact,  the  man  in  the  street — or,  if  that  expression 
gives  offence,  which  I  am  anxious  to  avoid,  let  me  say,  in  Jacobin 
phraseology,  'the  man  and  the  citizen,'  who  is  thus  installed 
as  the  oracle  in  politics,  the  commonwealth's  supreme  judge  of 
right  and  wrong.  What,  then,  is  the  average  '  man  and  citizen,' 
as  he  really  exists,  even  in  the  most  civilised  countries?  What 
is  he,  at  the  best,  but  a  child  at  understanding,  while  too  often,  in 
Aristotle's  well-weighed  words,  he  is  '  not  appreciably  superior 
to  the  lower  animals.'  Put  before  him  the  simplest  train  of 
argument,  invite  him  to  exactness,  ask  him  to  define,  beg  him  to 
consider  differences,  and  you  will  strike  him  dumb,  unless,  per- 
chance, by  way  of  answer,  he  damns  your  eyes.  He  views 
things  disconnectedly,  unable  to  make  use  of  that  '  large  dis- 
course, looking  before  and  after,'  which  would  interpret  their 
sequence.  The  very  notion  of  causation  is  strange  to  him. 
Condemned  by  a  law  which  shall  not  be  broken — for 
it  issues  from  the  nature  of  things — to  a  life  of  manual 
toil,  '  his  phenomenal  existence,  his  extensionless  present, 
his  momentary  satisfaction — this  alone  has  any  reality  for 
him,  and  his  energies  are  concentrated  on  its  maintenance.' 
Such  are,  and  such,  more  or  less,  must  of  necessity  always  be 
the  numerical  majority  in  every  country.  And  the  attributes 
of  a  multitude  will  be  the  attributes  of  its  constituent  units ;  the 
same  vices,  the  same  virtues,  the  same  capacities,  the  same  in- 
capacities. There  are  those  who  maintain  that  as  soon  as  '  citi- 
zens '  assemble  in  public  meeting,  or  around  ballot  boxes,  they — 
or,  rather,  the  majority  of  them — are  endowed  with  a  mystic 
illumination  and  are  inaccessible  to  passion,  temptation,  error. 
With  these  fanatics — honest  or  dishonest— I  do  not  argue.  I 
leave  to  them  their  liberty  of  absurdity,  only  begging  that  in 
return  they  will  respect  my  liberty  of  common  sense.  The  masses 
are  power  :  not  reason,  not  right.  Amiel  has  well  observed, 
'  They  are  the  matter  of  Democracy,  but  the  form — that  is  to  say, 
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the  laws  which  express  reason,  justice,  general  utility — is  the 
product  of  wisdom,  which  is  by  no  means  an  universal  possession. 
That  which  emanates  (ce  qui  degage)  from  a  multitude  is  an 
instinct,  or  a  passion.  The  instinct  may  be  good  ;  but  the  passion 
may  be  bad.  And  instinct  never  gives  a  clear  idea,  nor  passion 
a  just  resolve.' 2 

But,  in  fact,  it  is  not  by  trains  of  argument  that  siege  is  laid 
to  the  vote  of  the  average  '  man  and  citizen.'  Appeals  to  his 
prejudices,  to  his  cupidities,  his  superstitions,  are  the  instruments 
most  generally  and  most  effectually  employed  to  capture  him. 
With  what  an  utter  disregard  of  truth  they  are  commonly  em- 
ployed the  late  election  signally  manifested.  Not  many  candi- 
dates or  canvassers,  perhaps,  attained  to  the  bad  eminence  of 
Mr.  Ure.  But  probably  there  were  few  whose  rhetoric  'was 
scrupulously  exact.  This  is  natural  enough.  The  object  of  the 
vote-catcher  is  to  persuade;  and  what  is  so  persuasive  of  the 
multitude  as  a  catchword,  a  shibboleth,  an  insult?  These  go 
home  to  the  popular  mind  with  force  and  directness,  when  the 
finest  dialectic  would  find  no  entrance  there.  But  there  is  one 
special  characteristic  of  the  late  election  which  ought  to  be 
touched  on.  Sir  Thomas  More  asks  :  '  Who  quarrel  more  than 
beggars?  Who  does  more  earnestly  long  for  a  change  than  he 
that  is  uneasy  in  his  present  circumstances?  And  who  runs  to 
create  confusions  with  so  desperate  a  boldness  as  those  who, 
having  nothing  to  lose,  hope  to  gain  by  them?'  The  late  Mr. 
Gladstone,  towards  the  end  of  his  erratic  career,  apprehended  this 
truth,  and  applied  it  in  his  appeal  to  the  masses  against  the 
classes.  The  wirepullers  in  the  recent  election  have  bettered 
the  instruction.  Every  conceivable  device  was  employed  to  excite 
the  passions  of  the  non-habentes  against  the  habentes.  Turn 
where  you  would,  you  beheld  posters  imploring  voters  not  to  let 
the  Lords  tax  the  children's  bread.  Side  by  side  with  them  you 
might  often  see  ghastly  delineations  of  ogre-like  Peers  in  robes 

2  To  prevent  a  misconception  which  I  should  regret,  I  may  cite  the  following 
remarks  from  the  introductory  pages  to  the  second  edition  of  my  book,  First 
Principles  in  Politics  : — '  I  may  be  told  by  some  of  those  who  do  me  the 
honour  to  read  me,  that  I  underrate  popular  merits  :  that  I  do  not  recognise 
the  political  value  and  office  of  the  masses.  But  that  is  not  so.  I  do  not 
undervalue  the  function  of  the  masses  in  public  affairs.  I  believe  that  in  a 
great  national  crisis  they  may  be  safer  guides  than  politicians,  often  extremely 
dull  men,  and,  not  seldom,  so  biassed  by  considerations  of  party  interest  or — 
what  is  frequently  the  same  thing — personal  interest,  as  to  be  quite  incapable 
of  using  correctly  such  judgment  as  they  possess.  The  masses,  incapable  of 
reasoning,  are  endowed  with  a  corresponding  keenness  of  instinct :  they  feel 
where  their  so-called  rulers  do  not  see.  On  this  I  strongly  insist,  while  as 
strongly  maintaining  that,  as  an  instrument  of  government,  popular  instinct  is 
untrustworthy.  "The  man  in  the  street"  is  admirable  as  a  patriot,  when  a 
national  danger  brings  out  his  civic  virtue.  As  a  statesman,  in  quiet  times,  he 
is  not  admirable.' 
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and  coronets  scowling  at  a  fourpenny-halfpenny  loaf.  The  Lord 
Advocate's  lie  about  Old  Age  Pensions  was  widely  placarded.  The 
calumnies  in  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  so  copiously  indulged 
against  '  Dukes '  were  profusely  repeated  long  after  they  had  been 
utterly  refuted.  Even  orators  who  attempted  to  speak  the  words 
of  truth  and  soberness  were,  on  many  occasions,  obliged  to  talk 
down  to  the  level  of  their  audiences,  occasionally  with  grotesque 
results.  I  was  much  amused  by  a  letter  in  the  Guardian  from  a 
reverend  gentleman,  who  averred  that  a  certain  Hon.  Mr.  B.,  the 
chairman  of  a  meeting  which  he  had  attended,  opened  the  pro- 
ceedings in  this  wise  : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  must  apologise  for  being  here  to-night,  for  I 
am  a  perfect  ass  at  this  sort  of  thing.  Indeed,  I  know  nothing  about  it; 
but,  as  I  am  here,  I  want  to  say  a  few  things.  First,  about  the  House  of 
Lords.  At  the  meeting  last  night  I  heard  the  House  of  Lords  blamed 
because  it  threw  out  the  Budget.  Well,  if  I  saw  one  of  you  going  to  the 
devil  and  were  to  take  hold  of  you  and  say,  '  Here  now !  you  just  take  a 
fortnight  to  think  over  this,  and  then  if  you  like  to  go  on  like  a  damned 
fool,  you  can  go, '  should  I  be  doing  you  a  very  bad  turn  ? 

The  susceptible  respectability  of  the  parson  was  shocked  by 
this  employment  of  the  vulgar  tongue.  He  took  up  his  hat,  he 
relates,  and  left  the  room  :  cohorruit  et  evasit,  like  the  Cambridge 
scholar  in  the  old  story,  at  the  sight  of  a  Euclid — Euclide  viso. 

These  things  provoke  a  laugh.  But  the  matter,  if  we  weigh  it 
well,  is  serious  enough.  The  Dean  of  Westminster,  preaching 
in  his  Abbey  Church  on  the  Feast  of  the  Purification,  observed  : 

At  this  moment  we  are  under  a  cloud  of  great  discouragement.  The  tone 
of  the  appeal  made  on  all  sides,  without  exception,  in  politics  to  the  multi- 
tudes of  our  people  has  been  lower  than  at  any  previous  General  Election. 
A  few  of  our  greatest  and  most  responsible  leaders  stand  out  as  rare  excep- 
tions, maintaining  their  dignity  and  integrity  amid  the  confused  din  of 
selfish  appeals,  vulgar  insinuations,  insincere  arguments,  and  deliberate 
deceptions. 

No  one  can  say  that  these  grave  words  overstate  the  case.  But 
it  may  be  contended  :  '  At  all  events  things  are  better  than  they 
were  fifty  years  ago.  For  example,  we  have  now  got  secret 
voting,  thereby  eliminating  bribery  and  intimidation.'  Yes,  we 
have  got  secret  voting ;  but  has  the  ballot  put  an  end  to  bribery 
and  intimidation?  Was  the  number  of  electors  inconsiderable 
whose  suffrage  was  given  under  pressure  of  a  particularly  stringent 
kind,  under  dread  of  very  real  pains  and  penalties  in  case  of  re- 
fusal ?  Was  payment  for  votes  in  money,  or  money's  worth ,  rare , 
or  was  it  merely  skilfully  veiled  ?  But  money  payment  for  a  vote 
is  not  the  only  form  of  bribery,  nor  the  worst.  Were  not  millions 
of  votes  at  the  last  election  procured  by  promises  appealing  to  the 
meanest  motives,  the  crassest  cupidities  of  the  mob — promises,  in 
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the  vast  majority  of  instances,  incapable  of  fulfilment?  And  has 
the  ballot  done  anything  to  check  this  misuse  of  the  electoral 
suffrage?  Mill,  in  his  admirable  treatise  on  Representative 
Government,  observes  with  truth  :  '  People  will  give  dishonest  and 
mean  votes  for  lucre,  from  malice,  from  pique,  from  personal 
rivalry,  even  from  the  interests  or  prejudices  of  class  or  sect, 
more  readily  in  private  than  in  public.' 3  And  this  prostitution 
of  the  power  entrusted  to  them  the  foolish  function  of  the  ballot 
shields  and  facilitates,  and  so  encourages.  It  enables  the  voter  to 
yield  himself  up  to  these  unworthy  and  immoral  motives  '  free  '- 
to  cite  Mill  again — '  from  all  sense  of  shame  and  responsibility.' 

'  Responsibility  ' — I  beg  of  the  reader  to  note  that  word.  The 
electoral  suffrage  is  not  a  bit  of  private  property  which  its  pos- 
sessor is  justified  in  disposing  of  as  he  likes.  It  is  not  a  natural 
right  of  man,  as  Jacobinism  absurdly  fables.  It  is  a  trust  con- 
fided to  him  by  the  Legislature  of  his  country.  But,  though  not 
a  natural  right,  it  is  a  recognition  of  a  natural  right,  which  man, 
being  a  person,  not  a  thing,  nor  merely  an  animal,  possesses — 
the  right  to  be  considered,  politically,  because  his  rational  co- 
operation in  the  commonwealth  is  necessary  to  his  ethical  develop- 
ment and  to  that  of  his  fellows.  But  a  man's  right  to  be  con- 
sidered politically — and  in  a  high  state  of  civilisation  that  means 
to  be  consulted — does  not  imply  the  folly  of  referring  to  his  deci- 
sion administrative  or  legislative  problems  regarding  which  he  is 
absolutely  ignorant.  A  man  has  a  right — a  natural  right — to  a 
share  of  influence  in  the  State  corresponding  with  his  person- 
ality, or,  as  Carlyle  would  have  said,  his  mights,  taking  the  word 
in  the  sense  of  the  German  word  Mdchte  as  including  all  his  inte- 
rests and  faculties.  And  in  the  actual  condition  of  European 
society  the  readiest  way  of  exercising  that  influence  is  by  voting 
— which  is  by  no  means  equivalent  to  saying  that  this  is  gene- 
rally, or  even  ordinarily,  the  best  way.  But  if  a  man  has  a  right 
to  a  share  of  influence  in  the  community  corresponding  with  his 
mights,  that  is  all  the  influence  to  which  he  is  entitled.  To  assign 
to  him  a  greater  influence  than  that  is  to  prejudice  the  rights  of 
others.  He  has  a  right  to  be  considered  in  the  community  for 
what  he  is  really  worth ,  and  that  will  vary  from  little  more  than  zero 
upwards.  Political  inequality  springs  necessarily  from  men's 
inequality  as  persons.  And  to  deny  it  is  to  give  the  lie  to  a  most 
patent  fact.  Hence,  as  Mill  tersely  expresses  it,  '  equal  voting  is 
in  principle  wrong.'  4  Flaubert  has  put  the  matter  with  his  usual 
clearness  and  force  in  words  worth  citing  :  '  Tout  homme  (selon 
moi)  si  infime  qu'il  soit,.a  droit  a  une  voix,  la  sienne,  mais  n'est 

•  Page  203. 

4  Considerations  on  Representative  Government,  p.  173. 
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pas  l'egal  de  son  voisin  lequel  peut  le  valoir  cent  fois.  Dans  une 
ent reprise  industrielle  (Societe"  anonyme)  chaque  actionnaire  vote 
en  raison  de  son  apport.  II  en  devrait  etre  ainsi  dans  le  gouvern- 
ement  d'une  nation.  Je  vaux  bien  vingt  elect eurs  de  Croisset. 
L' argent,  1' esprit  et  la  race  meme  doivent  etre  compte"s,  bref, 
toutes  les  forces.  Or  jusqu'a  present  je  ne  vois  qu'une  :  le 
nombre.' 5 

Precisely.  Number  is  the  only  power  recognised  in  the 
Jacobin  theory,  which  won  its  first  victory  in  England  when  the 
Eeform  Act  of  1832  was  passed.  That  statute  was  the  introduc- 
tion into  this  country  of  the  principle  of  political  atomism  and, 
as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  told  the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  '  the 
consequence  of  the  French  Kevolution,'  little  as  the  fact  may  have 
been  apprehended  by  its  authors.  The  profoundest  thinker  among 
Englishmen  then  living  denounced  them  as  doing  '  the  utmost  in 
their  power  to  raze  out  the  sacred  principle  of  a  representation 
of  interests,  and  to  introduce  the  mad  and  barbarising  scheme  of 
a  delegation  of  individuals.' '  The  Eeform  Act  of  1832  was  but 
the  first  of  a  series  of  similar  statutes,  sometimes  initiated  by 
Liberals,  sometimes  by  so-called  Conservatives  desirous  to  '  dish  ' 
them,  but  all  underlain  by  the  Jacobin  principle  of  the  equivalence 
of  men,  and  of  the  absolute  right  of  numerical  majorities,  and 
all  carrying  out  that  principle  further.  Well,  it  is  a  false  principle. 
Men  are  not  born,  and  do  not  continue,  equal  in  rights,  as  the 
famous  Declaration  of  1789  fables.  They  are  born  and  continue 
unequal  in  rights,  just  as  they  are  born  and  continue  unequal 
in  mights.  The  existing  political  condition  of  this  country 
rests  upon  a  demonstrably  false  principle.  And  Kousseau  has  well 
observed — it  is  one  of  the  luminous  truths  which  light  up  from 
time  to  time  the  black  darkness  of  his  sophisms — '  If  the  legislator 
establish  a  principle  at  variance  with  that  which  results  from  the 
nature  of  things,  the  State  will  never  cease  to  be  agitated  until  the 
principle  has  been  expelled,  and  invincible  Nature  has  resumed 
her  sway. ' 

Invincible  Nature  will  in  the  event  resume  her  sway.  There 
is  a  reason,  a  truth  of  things,  and  it  is  in  vain  that  we  fight  against 
it.  '  Magna  est  veritas  et  prevalebit,'  however  long  the  victory 
be  deferred.  The  reasonableness  of  the  universe  is  certain.  And, 
as  Lasson  has  well  expressed  it,  '  the  most  distinctive  part  of  our 
manhood  is  man's  endowment  of  reason ;  which  is  the  inner 
ground  for  the  existence  of  the  State.'7  Hard  it  is  at  times  to 
reconcile  the  doings  of  men  and  of  nations  of  men  with  this 
doctrine ;  but  we  may  not  believe  that  our  race  will  permanently 


5  Lettres  de  George  Sand,  p.  163. 

6  Coleridge's  Table  Talk,  p.  144. 

7  System  der  Rechtphilosophie,  p.  296. 
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recede  from  rational  principles  in  politics.  To  determine  grave 
questions  in  the  public  order  by  counting  heads  is  absurd.  You 
might  as  well  determine  them  by  measuring  stomachs.  The 
majority  of  the  seven  and  a-half  millions  of  adult  Englishmen  who 
possess  the  Parliamentary  suffrage  have  no  '  right  divine  to  govern 
wrong  ' — or  to  govern  at  all.  Can  any  human  being,  out  of 
Bedlam,  suppose  that  any  sanctity  attaches  to  the  volition,  or 
rather,  whim,  of  the  odd  man? — that  he  is  an  oracle  for  deter- 
mining issues  of  State?  Human  society  is  organic,  not  atomistic. 
Kepresentative  Government  implies  the  presentation  of  all  the 
constituent  elements  of  the  community  in  due  measure ;  it  is 
dynamic,  not  multitudinous  :  the  tyranny  of  numbers  is  fatal  to 
its  very  idea.  Mirabeau,  whose  clear  eyes  were  quite  undimmed 
by  the  Jacobin  dust  which  fatally  marred  the  vision  of  most  of  the 
Kevolutionary  leaders,  excellently  observed  :  '  Eepresentative 
assemblies  may  be  likened  to  maps  which  should  reproduce  all  the 
elements  of  the  country  in  right  proportion.' 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  English  Constitution  until  Lord 
Grey  and  his  confederates,  while  undertaking  to  reform,  trans- 
formed it.  Our  medieval  ancestors'  conception  of  Parliament, 
Bishop  Stubbs  has  happily  said,  was  '  an  organised  collection  of 
men  recognised  as  possessing  political  power,'  of  all  the  factors 
of  a  people,  we  may  say.  No  doubt  in  the  nineteenth  century  it 
required  changes  to  fit  it  for  its  functions  in  an  age  vastly  differ- 
ing from  that  which  called  it  into  existence.  Did  any  statesman 
of  name  deny  that?  Certainly  the  Duke  of  Wellington  did  not. 
But  reform  was  one  thing.  The  '  uniform  system  of  election  ' 
which  Lord  Grey's  measure  substituted  for  '  the  variety  of  the 
rights  of  suffrage  '8  hitherto  existing  was  quite  another.  And 
that  was  the  essential  virus  of  his  measure.  '  From  the  period 
of  its  adoption,'  the  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  '  we  shall  date  the 
downfall  of  the  Constitution.' 

People  are  a  good  deal  divided  in  their  estimate  of  the  result 
of  the  late  General  Election.  There  are  those  who  find  in  it  an 
ample  vindication  of  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  forcing 
an  appeal  to  the  seven  and  a-half  millions.  Others,  perceiving 
the  dominant  position  acquired  by  Mr.  Eedmond  and  his 
followers,  their  power,  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  well-remembered 
words,  to  say  to  the  Government,  '  If  you  don't  do  this  and  if  you 
don't  do  that  we  will  turn  you  out  to-morrow,'  see  in  it  the 
presage  and  promise  of  Home  Eule.  And  there  are  those  who, 
discerning  that  a  coalition  of  what  we  call  Official  Liberals,  Irish 
Nationalists  and  Labour  Members  would  give  the  Government 
a  working  majority,  fondly  imagine  that  it  announces  the  doom 

1  Sir  James  Mackintosh  well  observed  :  '  A  variety  of  the  rights  of  suffrage 
was  the  principle  of  the  English  Constitution,  or  as  it  existed  up  to  1832.' 
VOL.  LXVII— No.  397  0  0 
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of  the  House  of  Peers.  To  me  it  appears  to  signify  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  old  party  system  of  Government,  and  the  downfall 
predicted  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  of  the  Constitution  under 
which  that  system  came  into  being  with  the  accession  of  the 
House  of  Hanover.  It  is  a  dictum  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  : 
'  Parliamentary  government  is  practically  impossible  without  two 
great  organised  parties  :  without  them  it  would  be  the  most 
corrupt  and  contemptible  system  that  could  be  devised."  Well, 
that  is  what  it  has  come  to.  We  have  not  now  two  great 
organised  parties ;  we  have  five  parties  all  compactly  organised , 
though  differing  in  size — the  Official  Liberals,  the  Unionists,  the 
Labour  Members,  the  Eedmondites  and  the  O'Brienites. 
Parties !  Factions,  rather.  A  party  was  defined  by  Burke  as 
'  a  body  of  men  united  for  promoting,  by  their  joint  endeavours, 
the  national  interest  upon  some  particular  principle  in  which  they 
are  all  agreed.'  Note  the  words  'national  interest.'  The  dis- 
tinctive note  of  a  faction  is  that  it  subordinates  the  national 
interest  to  its  particular  interest  :  that  instead  of  seeking  to  serve 
the  State  it  seeks  to  make  the  State  serve  it ;  that ,  as  Bluntschli 
well  puts  the  matter,  it  pursues  not  political,  that  is  commonly 
beneficial  (gemeinnutzliche),  but  selfish  ends.  And  he  proceeds  : 
'  If  party  zeal  and  party  passion  become  so  overmastering  that 
parties  would  rather  tear  the  country  to  pieces  than  join  hands 
for  its  delivery  and  welfare,  if  a  party  abuses  the  direction  of  the 
State  (die  Staatsleitung)  of  which  it  has  gained  possession ,  as  party 
domination,  to  unjustly  oppress  and  persecute  those  who  do  not 
hold  with  it,  if  parties  combine  with  alien  enemies  against  their 
own  country  and  the  nation  to  which  they  belong — then  so  un- 
patriotic a  course  expels  the  essential  idea  of  a  political  party, 
and  the  party  becomes  a  faction.'10  These  words,  written  forty- 
one  years  ago,  may  well  seem  prophetic  of  the  present  position 
of  the  British  Parliament.  In  the  weltering  confusion  which 
now  prevails  in  our  public  life  the  outlook  is  gloomy  indeed. 
'  The  old  order  changeth.'  What  is  to  be  the  new?  One  thing 
at  least  is  clear  :  that  the  existing  Parliamentary  system  is  hope- 
lessly rotten  and  cumbers  the  ground.  Even  the  best  players  in 
the  party  game,  who  for  years  have  found  it  more  exhilarating 
than  golf,  more  exciting  than  champagne,  more  rapturous  than 
the  hysterics  of  a  revivalist  meeting  or  the  transports  of  illicit 
love,  are  beginning  to  perceive  that  their  occupation  is  gone. 
That  is  'the  consummation  coming  past  escape,'  as  careful 
observers  have  long  foreseen.  To  quote  only  one.  Thirteen 
years  ago  a  very  interesting  gathering  took  place  at  Newcastle 
to  pay  a  tribute  to  Mr.  George  Harness,  the  last  survivor  of  the 

9  In  a  speech  of  1864,  quoted  in  Sichel's  Disraeli,  p.  84. 
»°  Charakter  mi$  Geist  far  Pofttischeri  Parteien,  p.  12, 
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Chartist  Convention  of  1839,  upon  the  attainment  of  his  eightieth 
birthday — respect  and  esteem  amply  deserved  by  his  high  personal 
character  and  utter  sincerity.  In  the  course  of  a  remarkable 
speech,  acknowledging  the  compliment  paid  him,  the  venerable 
man  expressed  grave  doubts  whether  '  the  Parliament  elected  on 
a  democratic  basis  is  much  superior  to,  or  even  compares 
favourably  with,  Parliaments  elected  on  a  more  restricted 
suffrage.'  He  added  :  '  Indeed,  Parliaments  seem  to  me  to  have 
fallen  into  discredit.  In  our  case  we  have  a  mob  of  seven  hundred 
gentlemen,  most  of  whom  are  of  no  earthly  use  except  to  vote 
as  they  are  directed  by  party  leaders.  .  .  .  There  is  a  feeling 
abroad,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  others — France,  Germany, 
Italy,  the  United  States  and  our  Colonies — that  Parliaments  are 
played  out,  and  that  some  better  legislative  machinery  will  have 
to  be  devised.  I  shall  not  live  to  see  it ;  but  that  question  will 
have  to  be  seriously  entertained  by  political  philosophers  and 
practical  politicians.'  Surely,  when  the  veteran  Radical  spoke 
thus,  his 

old  experience  did  attain 
To  something  of  prophetic  strain. 

And  has  not  the  hour  now  come  for  solving  that  grave  question? 
A  grave  question ,  indeed  !  Like  the  Sphinx's  riddle ,  it  involves  an 
issue  of  life  or  death. 

W.  S.  LILLY. 
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<THE    WILL    OF  THE  PEOPLE' 

II. 

A    NATIONAL    OPPORTUNITY 


1  IN  the  multitude  of  fools  there  is  wisdom.'  So  might  a  cynic 
express  the  principle  of  modern  democracy.  And  surely,  to  a 
mind  which  shakes  itself  free  from  the  prejudices  which  belong 
to  the  age  and  resolutely  endeavours  to  regard  politics  in  the 
light  of  mere  reason,  there  is  nothing  which  appears  so  irrational 
as  the  rule  of  the  multitude.  The  end  of  Government  and  of  all 
national  organisation  is  the  common  good.  That  good  is  to  be 
attained  by  the  solution  of  an  infinite  number  of  most  compli- 
cated problems,  and  we  deliberately  agree  to  settle  all  these 
difficult  questions  by  the  vote  of  the  majority !  Could  any  pro- 
ceeding exhibit  a  higher  degree  of  folly  ?  What  sane  man  would 
so  decide  the  many  perplexing  problems  which  arise  in  connection 
with  his  private  affairs?  Who  is  there  who,  having  to  deal  with 
a  difficult  matter  of  business  or  finance,  would  put  it  to  the  vote 
among  a  mixed  multitude  and  regard  the  decision  of  the  majority 
as  final  ?  A  madder  way  of  settling  a  complicated  problem  cannot 
be  imagined. 

In  the  recent  political  controversy  it  was  supposed  to  be  a 
perfect  justification  of  the  House  of  Lords  that  their  rejection  of 
the  Budget  was  merely  a  referring  of  the  question  to  the  people. 
Even  the  thoughtful  Spectator  regarded  this  as  conclusive,  and 
was  never  tired  of  repeating  it.  But  no  one  apparently  thought 
of  asking,  Why  should  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  nation  on 
such  a  question  be  of  any  value?  It  is  easy,  of  course,  to  say 
that  the  point  is,  not  whether  a  particular  measure  is  really  the 
best  that  could  be  framed,  but  whether  it  is  that  which  the  nation 
desires.  What  the  nation  wishes  to  have,  it  will  be  said,  must  be 
conceded ,  under  modern  conditions ;  for  the  nation  is  now  master 
in  its  own  house.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  nation  seldom  knows 
what  it  really  desires.  And  even  when  the  majority  is  definitely 
in  favour  of  a  particular  measure,  there  is  no  security  that  this 
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decision  has  been  reached  by  any  safe  path.  What  the  nation 
demands  may  not  prove  to  be  at  all  what  it  desires.  The  nation 
consists  of  individuals,  and  every  one  among  them  is  anxious  for 
that  which  is  best.  He  may  conceive  this  best  in  the  most  selfish 
manner.  But  convince  him  that  a  particular  proposal — say, 
Tariff  Eeform— is  the  best  for  himself,  for  his  family,  for  the 
nation  at  large,  and  he  will  vote  for  it.  He  votes  for  it  because 
he  believes  it  the  best.  What  he  votes  for  is  always  the  benefit 
which  the  legislation  will  bring,  and  not  the  legislation  itself. 
When  he  gets  what  he  has  asked  for  he  may  find  himself 
grievously  disappointed,  or  the  situation  may  be  so  complicated 
that  he  may  never  really  know  whether  good  has  resulted  or  not , 
or  whether  he  has  missed  some  greater  good  which  might  have 
been.  And  so  it  is  not  enough  to  say,  what  the  nation  demands 
should  be  done ;  for  the  nation ,  in  its  ignorance ,  may  demand 
that  which  will  destroy  it.  It  might  become  the  duty  of  every 
man  possessed  of  clear  vision  to  strive  with  all  his  might  to  save 
the  nation  from  itself. 

In  the  long  run,  however,  it  will  appear  that,  as  our  modern 
world  has  shaped  itself,  the  ultimate  decision  must  rest  with  the 
whole  body  of  those  who  are  interested,  and,  though  they  may 
hear  what  advisers  of  all  sorts  may  say,  and  though  it  may  be 
their  duty  to  weigh  such  advice  carefully,  they  cannot  shirk  their 
responsibility.  This  is  undoubtedly  true.  But  the  just  con- 
clusion from  it  is  this,  that  the  first  great  need  of  democracy  is 
some  machinery  by  which  the  best  expert  opinion  may  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  public  mind.  As  things  are  at  present,  there  is  no 
trained  body  of  Experts  whose  advice  the  people  can  take,  feeling 
that  they  have  got  the  best  guidance  which  knowledge  and 
experience  can  give  them,  and  that,  if  they  reject  it,  they  do  so 
at  their  peril.  The  people  are,  in  fact,  thrust  into  the  position 
of  the  expert,  and,  through  the  influence  of  a  superstition  which 
affects  many  of  our  most  thoughtful  minds,  are,  in  imagination, 
endowed  with  all  the  fulness  of  wisdom  necessary  for  the  solution 
of  the  most  difficult  problems.  To  refer  a  question  to  the  nation 
is,  it  would  seem,  to  consult  an  infallible  oracle. 

But  the  truth  is  that  the  average  voter,  if  he  takes  his  duty 
seriously,  is  in  a  most  perplexing  position.  Deafened  by  a  multi- 
tude of  discordant  voices,  his  eyes  assailed  by  outrageous  posters 
appealing  to  his  cupidity,  with  hardly  a  hint  to  remind  him  that 
the  true  end  of  politics  is  the  public  good  and  that  man  does  not 
live  by  bread  alone,  with  no  real  authority  to  which  he  can  turn 
for  advice,  ignorant  of  what  is  for  his  own  welfare  and  through 
sheer  distraction  incapable  of  thinking  for  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
he  goes  with  the  party  to  which  tradition  or  seeming  interest 
happens  to  unite  him,  and  helps  to  settle  the  fate  of  civilisation. 
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No  one  can  deny  the  truth  of  this  description.  There  is 
hardly  a  device  of  the  election  agent  which  is  not  based 
upon  its  accuracy.  Yet  the  picture  has  not  been  painted  black 
enough ;  for  it  is  not  the  mass  of  voters  which  settles  any  ques- 
tion :  it  is  the  odd  man.  Our  whole  system,  as  Archbishop 
Magee  wisely  and  wittily  said,  is  based  on  the  infallibility  of  the 
odd  man.  In  a  country  containing  forty  millions  of  people  a  few 
hundred  thousand  voters  decide  the  policy  on  which  the  national 
destiny  depends,  and  many  of  these  are  voters  who  on  most  occa- 
sions will  not  take  the  trouble  to  vote  at  all,  so  indifferent  are 
they  to  the  needs  of  their  country. 

To  suppose  that  such  a  system  must  always  yield  the  best 
result  is  simply  preposterous.  It  used  to  be  said  of  a  once  well- 
known  teacher  of  surgery  that,  in  order  to  steady  the  hands  of 
his  pupils,  he  would  say,  '  Cut  away ;  it  takes  a  great  deal  to  kill 
a  man.'  A  similar  maxim  might  be  said  to  apply  to  the  efforts 
of  our  politicians.  It  takes  a  great  deal  to  kill  a  healthy  nation. 
It  is  a  common  thing  to  point  to  what  is  called  the  success  of  a 
measure  as  a  proof  that  it  was  the  right  solution  of  the  problem 
for  which  it  was  passed.  But  the  so-called  success  is,  in  many 
cases,  simply  the  adaptation  of  the  community  to  the  new  con- 
ditions. As  soon  as  the  new  arrangement  has  taken  its  place  and 
people  have  become  accustomed  to  it ,  it  is  called  successful ;  but 
it  may,  all  the  while,  be  a  very  imperfect,  or  even  purely  mis- 
chievous, addition  to  our  political  or  social  organisation.  There 
may  be  nothing  whatever  to  show  that  it  was  the  best  thing  that 
could  have  been  done. 

It  may,  however,  appear  that  criticism  of  this  kind  is  purely 
academic,  that  democracy  is  an  accomplished  fact,  and  that 
democracy  can  mean  nothing  else  than  the  rule  of  the  majority, 
and  that  therefore  all  that  can  be  done  is,  by  effective  discussion 
in  the  Press  and  on  the  platform,  to  form  public  opinion  as  much 
as  possible,  believing  that  reasonable  counsels  will  in  the  long 
run  prevail.  Also  it  can  be  urged  that  the  working  of  the  party 
system  provides  a  valuable  mechanism  by  which  free  criticism  is 
brought  to  bear  on  every  question  as  it  arises,  and  by  which  too 
hasty  an  advance  in  any  one  direction  is  avoided.  To  thia  many 
will  add  a  sublime  idealistic  faith  in  the  genius  of  the  nation.  A 
nation,  it  will  be  said,  or  felt,  possesses,  in  a  sort,  a  personality 
of  its  own.  Within  the  sphere  of  this  personality  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  experienced  as  well  as  the  untaught  instincts  of  the  masses 
find  their  place;  and  the  national  spirit  works  out  its  destiny 
through  the  strife  of  parties  within  and  perpetual  reaction  against 
pressure  from  without.  Only  by  some  such  philosophy  as  this  is  it 
possible  to  justify  the  attitude  of  many  modern  minds  towards 
the  democratic  movement.  And  yet  the  reflecting  critic  will  ask 
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himself  whether  such  a  philosophy  will  really  justify,  in  the  settle- 
ment of  public  affairs,  the  adoption  of  haphazard  methods  which 
would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment  in  private  business.  Has  the 
national  spirit  less  need  of  the  resources  of  reason  than  the  in- 
dividual? Do  education  and  disciplined  experience  lose  their 
value  when  applied  to  matters  of  national  importance  ?  Does  the 
vote  of  a  majority  assume,  in  public  things,  a  value  which  it  could 
never  possess  in  private?  Does  the  sorry  exhibition  of  base 
motives  and  unworthy  methods  which  takes  place  at  a  General 
Election  point  to  no  such  failure  in  character  and  aim  as  a  cor- 
responding display  in  private  matters  would  indicate?  Have 
passion,  prejudice,  and  furious  personalities  no  injurious  in- 
fluence? Is  the  national  spirit  so  pure  and  lofty  that  it  can  pass 
through  all  this  filth  without  defilement?  Those  who  habitually 
speak  of  the  appeal  to  the  people  as  a  thing  so  sacrosanct  that  it 
cannot  be  criticised  without  irreverence  may  well  be  asked  to 
ponder  such  questions  as  these. 

And  yet  there  must  be  some  reason  why  there  is  amongst 
us  this  profound  belief  in  the  value  of  the  appeal  to  the  people ; 
why,  in  this  too  critical  age,  we  can  tolerate  the  pathetic  reliance 
of  so  many  presumably  intelligent  minds  upon  the  doctrine  of 
the  infallibility  of  the  odd  man. 

A  candid  examination  of  the  history  of  the  modern  democratic 
movement  makes  the  answer  perfectly  plain.  While  the  main 
task  of  progressive  politics  consisted  in  the  breaking  down  of 
exclusive  privilege,  in  the  redressing  of  grievances,  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  liberty  and  equality  of  opportunity,  democracy  was  in  its 
element,  doing  the  work  for  which  it  alone  was  fully  competent. 
No  one  but  the  man  who  feels  it  can  tell  where  the  shoe  pinches. 
Democracy  is  the  principle  which  allows  the  man  who  is  hurt  to 
cry  out  and  demand  relief.  Thus  it  was  that  liberty  was  won. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  the  masses  of  Western  Europe 
achieved  their  liberty  than  they  became  conscious  that  it  is  a 
very  unsatisfying  possession.  It  does  not  feed  the  hungry  nor 
clothe  the  naked.  It  does  not  supply  work  and  wages.  It  in- 
volves success  to  the  strong  and  leaves  those  who  are  unfitted 
for  the  battle  of  life  to  perish.  And  so  there  arose  all  those  ex- 
pressions of  need,  and  theories  as  to  how  the  need  may  be  sup- 
plied, which  are  commonly  summed  up  under  the  head  of 
Socialism.  This  means  that  democracy  is  following  up  its 
splendid  and  successful  assault  upon  privilege  by  an  attempt — 
the  greatest  and  most  difficult  ever  made — at  constructive  states- 
manship. 

Now  can  we  suppose  that  the  unregulated  impulse  of  the 
majority  is  a  safe  guide  in  regard  to  the  questions  which  are 
coming  into  sight?  It  is  true  that,  before  any  such  question 
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approaches  solution,  some  definite  and  fully  elaborated  proposal 
in  the  form  of  a  Bill  must  be  submitted  to  Parliament,  and  must 
undergo  a  very  large  amount  of  criticism  there  and  in  the  public 
press.  It  is  true,  also,  that  the  party  system  is  a  very  effective 
agency  for  the  sifting  of  every  such  proposal.  It  ensures  that 
there  shall  not  be  legislation  until  there  has  been  a  considerable 
amount  of  discussion.  In  this  way  it  acts  as  a  drag  upon  the 
wheels  of  revolution. 

But  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  these  methods  of  checking  hasty 
legislation  will  continue  to  be  as  effective  in  the  future  as  they 
have  been  in  the  past.  The  tendency  in  recent  times  is  more 
and  more  towards  a  restriction  of  the  opportunities  for  discus- 
sion. A  Government  in  command  of  a  strong  majority  forces 
through  with  the  help  of  the  Closure  the  provisions  upon  which 
the  Cabinet  has  resolved ;  and  it  is  becoming  evident  with  increas- 
ing distinctness  that  complicated  measures  involving  social 
reconstructions  of  the  most  far-reaching  nature  might  be  law, 
before  the  nation,  as  a  whole,  was  truly  aware  of  what  had  been 
done. 

The  real  source  of  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  legislation 
of  the  future  must  be  very  largely  constructive.  For  here 
democracy  is  necessarily  at  its  worst.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
masses  of  the  people  may  be  able  to  judge  very  correctly  of  the 
burdens  which  oppress  them  and  which  they  desire  to  have  re- 
moved ;  but  they  are  no  judges  at  all  of  the  effect  of  new  political 
constructions.  Of  what  value  is  the  opinion  of  the  multitude  on 
such  questions  as  Tariff  Eeform,  the  Strength  of  the  Navy,  the 
Incidence  of  Taxation?  How  is  the  average  elector  to  judge 
whether  the  Death  Duties  are  a  spending  of  capital  as  income  or 
not? 

But  the  incapacity  of  the  democracy  to  decide  such  matters 
as  these  is  only  a  part  of  the  danger.  Nothing  was  more  striking 
during  the  recent  elections  than  the  appeal  which  was  made  by 
both  sides  to  the  cupidity  of  the  masses.  Everywhere  the  effort 
was  made  to  stir  up  a  tornado  of  selfishness.  If  only  this  could 
be  accomplished  and  the  plection  carried  while  the  storm  lasted, 
the  agents  at  work  were,  apparently,  satisfied.  It  is  surely  of  no 
slight  importance  to  consider  that  the  appeal  to  selfishness,  or 
self-interest,  may,  up  to  a  certain  point,  be  made  reasonably 
enough  when  the  object  is  to  right  some  positive  wrong  or  to 
remove  some  oppressive  grievance ;  but  that  it  becomes  an 
enormous  evil  when  it  is  directed  towards  the  solution  of  difficult 
problems  of  constructive  politics.  What  is  needed  in  such  cases 
is  the  most  careful  consideration,  with  the  calmest  judgment  and 
the  cultivation  of  a  spirit  of  fairness  towards  opponents.  There 
is  need  also  of  the  sincere  desire  to  do  that  which  will  best  promote 
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the  welfare  of  the  community.  There  is  need,  that  is,  of  some 
degree  of  true  patriotism. 

It  may  seem,  however,  that,  democracy  having  become  the 
potent  fact  that  it  now  is,  it  is  waste  of  time  to  discuss  the  weak- 
nesses which  are  inherent  in  it,  and  that  we  must  be  content  to 
accept  it  with  all  its  consequences— good  and  evil.  To  such  a 
counsel  of  despair  as  this  no  thoughtful  or  patriotic  man  should 
listen.  It  is  not  at  all  impossible  for  the  wit  of  man  to  devise 
means  by  which  the  white  light  of  reason  and  the  warm  glow  of 
patriotic  feeling  may  both  be  allowed  to  illuminate  the  popular 
mind.  Here  is  indeed  the  question  of  the  moment.  We  have 
now  come  to  a  critical  point  in  our  history  when  probably  a  long 
era  of  social  reconstruction  lies  before  us,  and,  at  the  very  time 
when  we  have  most  reason  to  settle  it ,  the  most  important  problem 
of  all,  as  regards  guidance  for  the  future,  has  been  raised  and 
imperatively  demands  solution. 

What  we  shall  need  most,  as  we  face  the  tremendous 
social  questions  of  the  future,  is  some  strong  and  independent 
body  of  opinion,  critical  and  yet  sympathetic,  sufficiently  demo- 
cratic to  escape  suspicion  of  being  the  organ  of  classes  of  the 
community  which  appear  to  be  privileged,  and  conspicuously  well- 
informed  in  all  branches  of  social  and  economic  knowledge  and 
experience.  We  shall  need,  in  fact,  a  national  committee  of 
experts  to  act  as  referees  and  advisers  in  all  cases  of  difficulty. 

Here  we  have  surely  the  very  ideal  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
All  the  world  over,  experience  of  constitutional  government  proves 
the  importance  of  a  Second  Chamber,  a  chamber  which  must  be  a 
reality  and  not  an  ornamental  cipher.  Apart  from  this  provision, 
there  is  no  means  of  checking  impulsive  legislation,  and  no 
security  against  revolution.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  value  and 
effectiveness  of  a  Second  Chamber  depend  very  greatly  on  its 
ability  to  inspire  the  nation  with  confidence  in  its  wisdom  and 
capacity.  A  man  in  need  of  legal  advice  goes  to  a  lawyer  in 
whose  knowledge  and  ability  he  has  confidence.  The  layman 
seeks  an  expert  because  of  his  conviction  that  the  expert  possesses 
real  information  and  will  honestly  use  it  for  the  benefit  of  his 
client.  So  it  must  be  with  the  national  committee  of  experts  if 
it  is  to  fulfil  its  duty.  It  must  by  character  and  position  be  able 
to  command  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  people. 

How,  we  may  well  ask,  can  such  a  qualification  be  secured? 
The  answer  is  not  as  difficult  as  it  may  seem.  Three  character- 
istics are  essential — knowledge,  independence,  and  freedom  from 
selfish  interests.  Whatever  method  of  election  or  appointment  be 
adopted,  none  but  those  whose  knowledge  and  experience  are 
proved  should  be  eligible.  Of  such  men  Great  Britain  possesses 
a  great  number.  The  immense  range  of  her  public  services  at 
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home  and  abroad,  and  the  fact  that  so  many  of  her  sons  are  placed 
in  positions  in  which  they  must  take  responsibility,  have  supplied 
her  with  a  vast  store  of  administrative  wisdom.  It  is  character- 
istic of  British  methods  that  the  very  best  of  this  store  of  political 
wealth  is  allowed  to  run  to  waste.  Men  capable  of  ruling 
provinces  retire  from  active  service  while  at  the  prime  of  their 
intellectual  power,  and  put  their  best  energies  into  golf  and  bridge. 

As  regards  independence,  the  Second  Chamber  must  be  lifted 
above  the  party  struggle.  Its  members  must  be  as  far  removed 
as  possible  from  such  influences  and  passions  as  are  let  loose  at  a 
General  Election.  No  pledge  as  regards  any  particular  policy 
should  be  possible  for  them.  However  their  election  take  place, 
it  must  not  in  any  way  hamper  their  future  action  or  render  them 
liable  to  dismissal  because  of  the  side  they  have  taken  on  any 
question.  It  is  probable  that  life  membership  would  be  the  best 
arrangement,  and  that  a  large  proportion  at  all  events  should  be 
men  whose  qualification  consisted  in  the  fact  that  they  had  served 
the  State  in  certain  great  capacities  and  thus  acquired  a  right  to 
membership. 

The  hardest  to  secure  of  all  essential  qualities  is  the  absence 
of  selfish  interest.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  present  House 
of  Lords  is,  to  a  large  extent,  prejudiced  in  the  eyes  of  millions, 
simply  because  so  many  of  its  members  seem  to  represent  certain 
great  vested  interests.  The  candid  observer,  to  whatever  political 
party  he  may  belong,  must  recognise  in  this  fact  a  very  serious 
disadvantage.  Two  points,  however,  must  be  kept  in  view. 
First ,  we  must  recall  the  fact — now  too  often  forgotten — that  great 
vested  interests  possess  one  quality  of  immense  importance  :  they 
make  for  political  stability  and  against  hasty  revolution. 
Secondly,  these  vested  interests  stand  very  largely  for  the  tradi- 
tional, or  hereditary,  element  in  our  national  life  ;  and  he  must  be 
a  very  shallow  thinker  who  allows  himself  to  suppose  that  this 
element  is  one  to  be  lightly  regarded. 

It  would  seem  that  the  best  mode  of  freeing  the  Assembly 
from  the  injurious  prejudice  created  by  vested  interests  would  be 
to  balance  these  interests  by  an  equally  strong  element  repre- 
sentative of  intellect  and  experience  apart  from  wealth.  The 
truth  surely  is  that  the  Second  Chamber  should  contain  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  best  and  strongest  elements  in  the  community. 
It  should  be  the  organ  by  which  the  nation  brings  to  bear  upon 
its  great  problems  and  upon  its  heated  party  struggles  the  cool 
judgment  of  its  stored-up  wisdom.  While  the  passion  and  eager 
striving  of  the  national  life  find  their  expression  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  reason  and  conscience  of  the  nation  should  be 
supreme  in  the  Second  Chamber. 

The  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  achieving  such  a  result 
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as  this  is  the  unwillingness  of  the  majority,  as  at  present  minded, 
to  create  a  Kevising  Chamber  which  would  be  very  much  stronger 
than  the  existing  House  of  Lords.  But  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that 
this  attitude  will,  or  can,  be  maintained.  In  view  of  the  com- 
plication of  the  problems  which  are  now  coming  to  the  front, 
multitudes  are  beginning  to  find  themselves  sorely  perplexed. 
How  few  really  feel  themselves  competent  to  form  a  judgment  on 
such  a  question  as  Tariff  Reform !  The  average  elector  follows 
his  party,  or  pins  his  faith  to  some  one  speaker  or  writer  who 
seems  to  him  an  authority,  or  he  is  influenced  by  the  condition 
of  the  business  on  which  his  livelihood  depends.  But  he  must 
know  perfectly  well  in  his  heart,  if  he  is  a  man  of  any  true  discern- 
ment, that  his  opinion  on  the  question  is  worth  little.  If  he  try 
to  solve  the  problem  by  reading  the  statements  of  all  the  author- 
ities on  both  sides,  so  far  as  his  means  enable  him,  he  will  find 
himself  distracted  by  a  multitude  of  jarring  voices,  and  will  gain 
no  clear  guidance. 

As  education  extends,  this  perplexity  is  sure  to  increase.  Only 
two  classes  attain  to  certainty  on  these  doubtful  questions — the 
ignorant  and  the  specialists — the  former  because  they  do  not  know 
and  are  unaware  of  their  ignorance,  and  the  latter  because  they 
know,  or  at  least  because  they  have  threshed  the  matter  out  so 
far  as  their  ability  permitted,  and  have  formed  a  conclusion.  But 
the  average  educated  person  knows  enough  to  see  something  of 
both  sides,  and  therefore  to  be  aware  that  he  does  not  know. 

It  has  not  been  sufficiently  considered  that  the  swing  of  the 
pendulum,  which  has  counted  for  so  much  in  recent  times,  is  due, 
not  altogether  to  any  levity  or  fickleness  in  the  public  mind,  but 
very  largely  to  the  action  of  that  immense  body  of  partially  in- 
formed people  who  have  extreme  difficulty  in  making  up  their 
minds  and  who,  just  because  they  can  see  something  of  both  sides, 
are  apt  in  times  of  stress  to  swing  from  one  to  the  other.  At 
the  present  moment  such  people  have  no  authority  to  consult, 
no  counsel  even  to  give  a  good  opinion.  They  are  in  the  position 
of  a  man  who,  having  a  difficult  legal  question  to  decide,  knows 
of  no  lawyer  on  whose  skill  and  integrity  he  can  rely.  The  very 
multitude  of  would-be  advisers  who  offer  their  services  on  all  sides 
but  increases  the  sense  of  uncertainty.  There  is  no  means  of 
judging  which  among  them  all  is  able  to  give  a  truly  well- 
informed  and  well-balanced  opinion. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  no  wonder  that  there  is  a  growing 
distrust  of  all  our  political  institutions.  There  is  a  widespread 
sense  of  insecurity.  The  grand  old  British  self-confidence,  which 
was  indeed  a  firm  conviction  as  to  the  stability  of  the  State  and  the 
strength  of  its  constitution,  is  fading  away.  We  are  becoming 
nervous  and  distrustful  of  ourselves,  fearing  that  our  race  is  run 
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and  that  we  shall  be  beaten  in  the  great  competition  of  the 
nations. 

The  outcome  of  these  reflections  is  surely  this,  that  we  have 
urgent  need  of  a  concentration  of  all  those  forces  of  knowledge 
and  of  will  amongst  us  which  make  for  cool  judgment  and  national 
determination ;  and  we  need  also  that  these  forces  should  be 
given  some  degree  of  free  play,  that  they  be  lifted  out  of  the 
welter  of  party  strife.  We  need,  that  is,  a  strong  and  independent 
House  of  Lords,  which  by  its  very  character  will  be  able  to  con- 
vince the  nation  that  it  is  capable  of  being  a  wise  and  impartial 
adviser  in  times  of  difficulty. 

CHARLES  F.  OSSORY. 
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'  VOX  POPULI ' 

AFTER  the  Eeforni  Act  of  1885  many  practical  politicians  believed 
that  the  Liberal-Kadical  party  would  sweep  the  country.  The 
franchise  was  extended,  the  labourer  and  the  lodger  were  endowed 
with  political  power,  and  the  '  vox  populi '  would,  it  was  naturally 
inferred,  sound  not  only  a  stronger  but  a  yet  more  democratic 
note.  Mr.  Gladstone,  no  doubt,  expected  enhanced  support  and 
power  from  the  newly  enfranchised  electorate  of  Great  Britain, 
and,  in  view  of  the  increased  Parliamentary  representation  of 
Ireland,  made  a  point  of  appealing  to  British  constituencies  to 
give  him  a  majority  wholly  independent  of  the  Irish  vote. 

As  everybody  knows — for  all  this  is  now,  in  a  sense,  ancient 
history — the  results  of  the  General  Election  of  1885  did  not 
altogether  fulfil  these  expectations.  Many  of  the  industrial  con- 
stituencies of  England  surprised  political  prophets  by  returning 
Conservative  members.  The  British  Conservative  working  man 
was  very  much  in  evidence.  Lancashire  and  London  in  particular 
went  strongly  Conservative — there  were  no  '  Unionists  '  in  those 
days,  the  name  had  not  been  invented — while  the  English 
counties,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions,  maintained  their  old 
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Tory  allegiance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  glamour  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's eloquence  still  held  Scotland  in  thrall.  The  effects  of  his 
strenuous  Midlothian  campaigns  of  1880 ,  and  again  in  1885 ,  made 
themselves  conspicuously  felt  north  of  the  Tweed;  and  Scotland, 
then  as  now,  returned  an  overwhelming  majority  of  its  members 
in  support  of  the  Liberal  party.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  in 
passing,  that  nowhere  in  our  political  history  can  a  more  striking 
instance  be  found  of  effective  personal  political  influence  and 
ascendancy  than  that  established  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  Scotland 
during  the  elections  of  1880  and  1885.  Notwithstanding  his 
advanced  age,  he  then  proved  himself,  particularly  in  1880,  a 
past-master  of  political  platform  oratory,  and  impressed  his  per- 
sonality and  his  policy  on  the  Scottish  people  in  a  manner  and  to 
a  degree  truly  remarkable.  '  I  would  sooner,'  an  old  Scotch 
elector  once  remarked,  '  vote  for  Mr.  Gladstone  even  when  he  is 
wrong  than  any  one  else  who  is  right.' 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  Mr.  Gladstone  outstayed 
his  welcome  in  more  than  one  English  constituency  before 
he  went  north  of  the  Tweed  for  a  safe  and  lasting  refuge. 
There,  apparently,  he  made  a  permanent  impression  which,  in 
spite  of  the  changes  and  chances  of  political  thought  and  con- 
troversy, has  to  some  extent  continued  to  the  present  day.  This, 
at  all  events,  might  be  a  reasonable  inference  from  the  results  of 
subsequent  General  Elections,  including  the  recent  one  of  1910. 
As  a  participator  in  all  these  seven  General  Elections  from  1885 
to  1910,  in  the  first  five  of  which  I  was  a  victorious  Conservative 
candidate  for  a  Lancashire  industrial  constituency,  and  in  the  last 
two  of  which  I  was  defeated,  first  in  Lancashire  and  then  in  Scot- 
land, by  a  Labour  and  a  Liberal-Eadical  representative  respec- 
tively, I  desire  now  to  record  my  general  impressions  of  the 
important  and  far-reaching  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  our 
national  politics  during  that  period,  and  the  forces  that  are  now 
at  work  in  producing  the  parliamentary  representation  in  the 
House  of  Commons  which  we  are  pleased  to  call  or — shall  I  say  ? — 
we  are  bound  to  regard  as  '  Vox  populi/  the  great  '  Voice  of 
the  People.' 

It  is  well  to  be  guided  by  the  lessons  of  history,  which,  we  are 
always  told,  repeats  itself.  The  latter-day  politician,  in  his  more 
sober  and  thoughtful  moments  at  all  events,  will  naturally  take 
history  as  his  surest  reference  and  his  most  reliable  text-book. 
Therefore  let  us  look  at  the  political  forces  now  at  work  in  our 
midst,  and  which  are  irrevocably  and  ruthlessly  working  out  our 
national  and  Imperial  destiny,  whether  we  will  it  or  no,  in  the 
light  of  contemporaneous  history. 

It  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  distinct  surprise  to  many  statesmen 
and  politicians  that  the  extended  franchise  of  1885  did  not  result 
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in  returning  a  larger  Liberal-Radical  majority  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  ensuing  General  Election  of  that  year.  The 
great  '  Voice  of  the  People  '  was  unexpectedly  moderate  in  tone. 
Personally,  I  feel  certain  that  the  apparently  Conservative  ten- 
dencies of  the  British  working  man  as  displayed  in  the  polling- 
booths  in  the  autumn  of  1885  had  a  most  restraining  and  chasten- 
ing influence  on  Radical  platform  oratory  for  some  years  after 
that  election.  '  It  is  clear,'  one  can  imagine  some  well-known 
Radical  statesmen  of  that  day  saying  to  themselves,  '  that  the 
British  Conservative  working  man  is  not  a  myth  but  a  stern 
reality.  We  must  recognise  him  accordingly.' 

There  were,  of  course,  varied  agencies  at  work.  Not  the  least 
effective  and  remarkable  of  these  was  the  '  Tory-Democracy  ' 
policy  of  that  day,  so  ably  advocated  by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
then  at  the  zenith  of  his  influence  and  popularity,  in  his  celebrated 
contest  against  John  Bright  at  Birmingham.  The  Tory 
party  of  1885-1886  owed  a  great  debt  to  the  far-sight  and 
the  eloquent  and  original  platform  oratory  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  which  obtained  such  a  hold  on  the  popular  imagination. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  note,  in  passing,  that  the  Tory-Democratic 
party  is  now  being  revived  in  Manchester. 

Then,  again,  there  was  the  famous  Home  Rule  split  of  1886, 
which  largely  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
the  Liberal  party  in  the  1886  election  and  helped  to  place  the 
Conservative-Unionist  party  in  power  for  seventeen  out  of  the 
succeeding  twenty  years.  It  is  well,  however,  to  discriminate 
here.  Home  Rule  was  not  a  contributing  factor  in  the  election 
of  1885.  It  did  not  then  account  for  or  explain  the  existence  of 
the  British  Conservative  working  man,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  Home  Rule  question  was  not  then  before  the  country.  It 
was  only  after  the  British  Conservative  working  man  had  un- 
expectedly asserted  himself  in  1885,  and  so  placed  Mr.  Gladstone's 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  spite  of  his  urgent  appeal 
to  the  contrary,  at  the  mercy  of  the  now  enlarged  Irish  Nationalist 
vote,  that  the  Home  Rule  question  was  forced  to  the  front.  What 
then  happened  is  well-known  history.  The  Irish  '  Vox 
populi '  had,  it  was  alleged,  spoken  in  no  uncertain  tones.  Over 
seventy  Irish  Nationalist  votes  in  the  House  of  Commons  con- 
stituted a  political  force  not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  the  introduction 
of  the  first  Irish  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1886  was  the  result. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  now  to  enlarge  on  this  striking  political 
episode,  which  forced  a  second  General  Election  on  the  country 
in  June  1886 ,  and  entirely  altered  the  then  existing  lines  of  politi- 
cal cleavage.  Its  effects  have  continued  to  the  present  day.  Mr. 
Asqnith,  twenty-four  years  after  the  event,  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  electors  of  Great  Britain  have  twice  rejected,  in  the 
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General  Elections  of  1886  and  1895,  by  large  majorities,  the  policy 
of  repeal,  now  finds  himself,  by  the  irony  of  circumstance,  in 
precisely  the  same  difficult  position,  if  not  more  so,  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone occupied  in  1886.  Mr.  Asquith  is  absolutely  dependent  for 
his  majority  in  the  Commons  on  the  Irish  Nationalist  vote. 
Apart  from,  and  in  addition  to  this,  he,  unlike  Mr.  Gladstone  at 
the  beginning  of  the  1886  Parliament,  is  already  expressly  pledged 
beforehand  to  some  undefined  form  of  Home  Kule,  while  the 
position  is  still  further  complicated  by  the  existence  of  a  third 
independent  and  possibly  hostile  political  force  in  the  shape  of 
forty  Labour- Socialist  members. 

But  this,  at  all  events,  may  be  said  of  the  Irish  Home  Kule 
party,  both  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the  country  :  It  is 
possible  to  estimate  its  forces  and,  to  some  extent  at  all  events, 
anticipate  its  action.  Its  policy  has,  off  and  on,  been  before  the 
country  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  While  a  new  generation  of 
voters  has  come  into  being,  the  general  nature  of  the  Irish  ques- 
tion and  the  attitude  of  the  Irish  Nationalist  party  remain  patent 
and  accessible  to  all  students  of  our  national  political  history. 
Not  that  the  difficulties  of  the  question  have  been  entirely  solved 
or  its  importance  lessened.  But  it  remains  a  notorious  political 
feature,  which,  like  the  poor,  the  British  people  have  always  with 
them,  and  will  apparently  continue  to  have  with  them  until  the 
hour  and  the  man  arrive.  It  is  with  the  newer,  the  subtler,  the 
less  openly  apparent  but,  in  my  opinion,  far  more  dangerous 
political  forces  that  have  gradually  but  surely  come  into  being 
since  1886  that  I  am  endeavouring,  shortly  and  very  incompletely, 
now  to  deal. 

If  the  British  electorate  of  to-day  were  subject  only  to  the  same 
influences  as  in  1886  or  even  in  1895,  we,  the  Unionist  party, 
need  have  no  fear  of  the  Irish  Question.  The  party  of  Irish 
Separation  might  continue  to  fling  themselves  vainly,  as  they  did 
in  1886  and  in  1895,  against  the  inflexible  determination  of  the 
predominant  partner  to  maintain,  at  all  hazards,  the  unity  of  the 
Kingdom.  No  real  harm  would  result,  while  a  continued  spice 
would  be  given  to  the  proceedings  of  the  British  House  of 
Commons  ;  until  Ireland ,  under  the  gradual  beneficent  working  of 
the  Purchase  Act  of  1903  and  agricultural  co-operation,  woke  up 
to  find  itself  fairly  prosperous  and  contented,  and  the  Irish  Home 
Kule  agitation  at  a  very  heavy  discount,  no  longer  in  any  sense 
representative  of  the  real  feelings  of  the  Irish  people. 

But  other  political  forces  have  come  into  operation,  particularly 
in  the  industrial  centres  of  tfie  North  of  England,  to  some  extent 
in  London,  and  also  in  Scotland.  These  forces  are,  first,  the 
political  organisation  of  the  trades  unions ,  which  commence9  after 
the  General  Election  of  1900  as  a  result  of  the  Taff  Vale  decision 
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in  reference  to  trades  disputes ;  and,  secondly,  Socialism  pure  and 
simple,  which  we  may  take  to  be  a  natural  and  inevitable  result 
of  the  large  and  increasing  amount  of  poverty,  unemployment 
and  pauperism  which  now  exist  in  this  country  alongside  of  the 
wealth  and  luxury  of  the  well-to-do  classes,  and  to  which  they 
form  such  a  startling  and  appalling  contrast.  These  forces  were 
not  organised  and  did  not  exist  in  a  political  sense  in  1886.  They 
have  only  later  and  gradually  come  into  being.  To  some  extent 
they  now  overlap  and  intertwine.  They  found  very  material  and 
significant  political  expression  in  the  shape  of  a  Labour- Socialist 
party  of  some  fifty-five  members  in  the  Parliament  of  1906 ;  now 
reduced  to  a  smaller  but  more  consolidated  party  of  forty  in  the 
present  Parliament.  In  addition  to  this  concrete  force,  many  of 
the  so-called  Liberal  members  of  the  present  House  of  Commons 
manifestly  owe  their  seats  largely  to  Labour- Socialist  votes,  as  a 
result  of  the  Liberal-Labour  compact  entered  into  prior  to  the 
recent  election,  and  which  was  possibly  dictated,  in  part  at  all 
events,  by  financial  exigencies.  This  compact  does  not  now 
appear  to  be  a  source  of  unalloyed  satisfaction  to  the  Labour  party, 
judging  from  their  most  recent  utterances,  and  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  likely  to  last. 

But  the  contrast  of  conditions  between  from  1886  to  1900  and 
from  1900  to  1910  is  very  clearly  marked.  In  the  former  period 
democracy  was  unorganised  and  had  not  '  found  itself.'  The 
trades  unions  had  not  marshalled  their  forces  nor  apparently  dis- 
covered their  political  strength.  Socialism  existed,  no  doubt,  as 
the  inevitable  product  of  poverty  and  discontent.  But  as  a  political 
force  it  was  latent  and  practically  a  negligible  quantity.  The 
choice  for  voters  in  every  contested  election  lay  between  two  or 
more  individuals  representing  two  great  parties  in  the  State, 
differing  sharply  enough  in  details  of  domestic  reform,  but  who 
both  appealed  for  support  on  high  national  and  Imperial  grounds. 
In  those  days  it  was  not  so  much  a  difference  of  objective  as  a 
difference  of  method  and  of  means. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves,  in  all  seriousness  :  Can  the  same  be  said 
of  political  controversy  at  the  present  time?  The  simple  answer 
is  distinctly  in  the  negative.  Not  only  are  the  methods  of 
platform  controversy  entirely  altered  (for  the  worse),  but 
the  main  objectives  of  rival  political  parties  are  now  alto- 
gether different.  During  the  'seventies,  the  'eighties,  and 
the  'nineties,  when  our  system  of  party  government  worked 
reasonably  enough  and  continued  to  command  the  respect 
and,  it  may  even  be  said,  the  admiration  of  the  civilised  world, 
the  main  differences  between  Whig  and  Tory,  Liberal  and  Con- 
servative, were  in  reference  to  foreign  and  colonial  policy  and 
administration,  the  government  of  Ireland,  and  minor  questions 
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of  domestic  reform.  The  questions  of  taxation  and  of  national 
expenditure  and  finance  played  some  part  also  in  making  and  un- 
making Ministers ;  but  the  introduction  of  a  Budget  in  those  days 
was  a  comparatively  humdrum  affair,  for  the  simple  reason  that, 
while  taxation  was  not  excessive,  none  of  it  was  inquisitorial  nor 
was  there  any  direct  class  or  property  discrimination.  The  old- 
established  principles  of  (1)  taxation  of  the  community  as  a  whole, 
leaving  the  adjustment  of  relative  incidence  to  natural  economic 
laws ;  (2)  spreading  taxation  over  a  large  area  so  as  to  be  as  little 
burdensome  as  possible  to  all  classes  of  taxpayers ;  (3)  pressing  as 
lightly  as  possible  on  the  springs  of  enterprise  and  industry ;  and 
(4)  elasticity,  so  that  the  country  should  be  ready  for  any  possible 
period  of  sudden  and  great  national  emergency  and  high  taxation  : 
all  these  recognised  principles  were  more  or  less  observed  by  suc- 
cessive Whig  and  Tory  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer.  Above  and 
beyond  all  this,  while  there  was  hard  hitting  on  both  sides,  and 
plenty  of  it,  from  party  platforms,  particularly  in  election  times, 
the  fundamental  principles  of  government,  protection  for  all  and 
legislation  for  the  benefit  of  all,  irrespective  of  class  or  creed,  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution  and  the  estates  of  the  realm — 
these  were  never  seriously  attacked  or  disparaged  by  any  politician 
or  speaker  of  the  slightest  weight  or  position.  Anything  of  the 
kind  would  formerly  have  had  no  sympathetic  hearing  from  any 
ordinary  British  audience. 

Since  1906  all  this  is  changed ;  and  it  is  as  well  to  emphasise 
the  change  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  younger  generation  of  electors 
has  come  into  being,  who  were  either  unborn  or  in  their  long 
clothes  in  the  'seventies  and  the  'eighties. 

First  and  foremost,  the  second  Estate  of  the  Eealm  is  being 
directly  attacked.  The  absolute  destruction  of  the  Second  Legis- 
lative Chamber,  which  has  before  now  stood  between  the  country 
and  revolution,  is  being  advocated  :  and  this  not  by  irresponsible 
and  harmless  maniacs  from  a  chair  in  Hyde  Park  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon,  but  by  responsible  politicians  who  command  a  follow- 
ing, and  even  by  some  Ministers  of  the  Crown. 

Quite  apart  from  its  merits,  the  startling  nature  of  this  revolu- 
tionary proposal  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  it  is  against 
the  practice  and  experience  of  every  important  civilised  country  in 
the  world,  and  has  no  successful  historical  precedent.  As  has 
been  recently  pointed  out  in  the  public  Press,  the  Transvaal  Con- 
stitution of  1906,  of  which  its  authors,  the  present  Radical  Govern- 
ment, are  so  proud,  specifically  gives  to  the  Upper  House  or 
Second  Legislative  Chamber  of  that  Colony  the  right  of  amending 
or  rejecting  all  Bills  sent  up  from  the  Lower  House,  with  the 
exception  of  Money  Bills,  which,  however,  can  also  be  rejected  but 
not  amended.  In  other  words,  the  Eadical  Government  of  to-day 
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have  given  to  our  newest  and  latest  self-governing  Colony  the  same 
fundamental  Constitutional  safeguard,  for  it  is  nothing  less,  which 
they  are  in  effect  endeavouring  to  destroy  at  home. 

The  second  great  change  in  our  modern  political  controversy  is 
the  open  advocacy  of  class  legislation  and  class  taxation,  accom- 
panied by  blatant  and  unscrupulous  appeals  to  class  prejudice. 
This  amounts  in  fact  to  the  preaching  of  a  class  war.  Here, 
again,  it  is  as  well  that  the  younger  generation  of  British  electors 
should  realise  the  changed  condition  of  public  affairs.  It  was,  I 
believe,  Mr.  Gladstone  who  invented  that  pernicious  phrase  '  the 
classes  and  the  masses.'  His  '  exuberant  verbosity  '  and  great 
wealth  of  language  and  of  verbal  imagery  no  doubt  often  ran  away 
with  him,  as  such  gifts  have  not  seldom  done,  and  will  continue 
to  do,  with  their  possessors.  But  one  cannot  recall  any  specific 
legislative  measure  or  financial  proposal  of  his  day  which  can  fairly 
be  described  as  penal  class  legislation  or  as  imposing  inquisitorial 
or  discriminative  taxation.  One  cannot  well  imagine  him,  or  any 
statesman  of  his  time  and  generation,  in  the  capacity  of  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  proposing  to  ask  the  British  taxpayer  not  '  How 
much  money  have  you  got  ?  '  but  '  How  did  you  get  it  ?  '  The 
novel  and  dangerous  feature  in  this  respect  of  our  present  political 
warfare  is  that  leading  party  men  and  responsible  Ministers,  in 
support  of  revolutionary  and  socialistic  measures ,  have  indulged  in 
platform  oratory  of  the  lowest  socialistic  and  inflammatory  type. 
The  latter,  no  doubt,  has  been  the  natural  outcome  of  the  former, 
and,  in  fact,  is  almost  a  necessity  of  the  Radical  case. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  pile  up  concrete  instances.  The 
speeches  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  Limehouse  and 
Newcastle,  and  subsequently  in  the  congenial  atmosphere  of  his 
native  Wales,  are  now  notorious  history.  As  the  author  of  a 
Socialist  Budget  which  professed  to  tax  the  wealthy  classes,  and 
particularly  the  titled  and  '  criminal '  landlords,  for  the  supposed 
benefit  of  the  poorer  classes,  to  whose  prejudices  he  was  appealing 
and  whose  votes  he  was  particularly  desirous  of  obtaining,  it  was 
obviously  expedient  and  even  necessary  to  endeavour  to  disparage 
the  characters  and  cite  the  (alleged)  rapacity  of  his  potential 
victims.  For  this  purpose  and  to  this  end  he  indulged  in  a  series 
of  offensive  personalities  uttered  from  public  platforms  in  a  style 
and  with  a  wealth  of  invective  never  even  distantly  approached  at 
any  time  by  any  previous  British  Minister.  That  these  speeches 
gained  numerous  votes  for  the  Unionist  party  is  highly  probable 
as  well  as  creditable  to  the  general  body  of  the  British  electorate. 
The  Chancellor  overdid  the  part.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  true 
that  a  statue  is  to  be  erected  to  the  Chancellor  by  his  particular 
admirers,  the  Radical  party  can  only  be  condoled  with  as  plainly 
lacking  in  a  sense  of  humour. 
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But  it  is  fair  to  the  Kadical  party  to  point  out  that  this  stage 
of  political  demoralisation  has  only  been  reached  by  stages,  fairly 
rapid  and  sudden,  but  still  stages,  to  or  down  which  they  have 
been  impelled  by  the  newer  political  forces  already  alluded  to  and 
now  at  work  in  our  midst.  The  primary  impelling  force  on  this 
particular  downward  road  has,  of  course,  been  the  Labour- Socialist 
party,  who,  as  I  have  already  observed,  represent  the  '  Voice  of 
the  People  '  to  the  extent  of  forty  votes  in  the  present  House  of 
Commons. 

The  first  piece  of  class  legislation  suddenly  swallowed  by  the 
present  Government  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  Parliament 
at  the  dictation  of  the  Labour  party  (then  fifty-five  strong)  was 
the  Trades  Disputes  Act,  which,  in  plain  English,  has  legalised 
compulsion  of  non-union  workmen.  That  the  House  of  Lords 
allowed  this  Act  to  become  law — this  is  merely  a  side-light — has 
apparently  gained  them  no  credit  from  the  Radical  party.  Then 
came  the  Dear  Coal  Act,  otherwise  the  Eight  Hours  Act  for  Mines, 
which  now  threatens  to  dislocate  our  coal-mining  industry  and  has 
already  reduced  the  output  and  raised  the  price  of  coal.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  Act  does  not  appear  to  have  altogether  pleased 
the  miners,  at  whose  urgent  instance  it  was  passed,  at  all  events 
universally.  In  some  of  our  important  mining  districts  the  most 
earnest  and  well-meant  efforts  of  the  representatives  of  both  em- 
ployers and  employed  have  so  far  failed  to  make  this  measure 
workable.  This  by  the  way.  The  point  here  is  to  illustrate 
another  stage  in  the  downward  path  of  Radical  legislation  under 
particular  '  class  '  coercion.  The  Labour  party  of  1906  then  did 
a  bit  *  on  their  own  '  by  introducing  the  '  Right  to  Work  '  Bill , 
than  which  a  cruder  and  more  frankly  socialistic  and  demoralising 
measure  has  never  seen  the  light  of  day.  It  stands  to  the  credit  of 
the  Radical  Government,  and  particularly  of  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  that  he  (and  they)  were  unable  to 
swallow  this  pernicious  Bill. 

Then,  as  a  final  result  of  the  new  forces  working  through  the 
extreme  Radical  wing  and  the  Labour  party  combined,  came  the 
now  historic  Budget  of  1909 ,  which ,  it  is  sufficient  here  to  remind 
ourselves,  elicited  a  chorus  of  admiration  and  approval  from 
Socialists  all  over  the  world.  It  is  something  quite  new  in  our 
political  history  for  a  British  Minister  to  receive  congratulatory 
telegrams  from  foreign  Socialist  bodies.  This  remarkable  and 
spontaneous  consensus  of  opinion  points  to  the  Budget  of  1909  as 
marking  an  advanced  stage  of  progress  on  the  socialistic  road. 

I  have  very  briefly  referred  to  the  above-mentioned  measures 
because  they  constitute  some  of  the  outward  and  visible  signs 
during  the  last  Parliament  of  the  new  political  forces  now  at  work 
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among  the  British  people,  and  represent  some  of  the  stages  of  the 
progress  and  direction  of  those  forces. 

We  have  seen,  then,  that  from  1906  onwards  the  Constitution 
has  been,  and  is  being,  openly  attacked  to  an  extent  and  in 
manner  unprecedented  in  our  political  history.  We  have  also 
seen  that  the  present  Radical  Government,  apparently  at  the 
dictation  of  a  small  body  of  representatives  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  paid  delegates  of  a  particular  class,  have  accepted  and 
passed  at  least  two  measures  of  purely  class  legislation  for  the 
supposed  benefit  of  that  particular  class,  without  any  reference 
whatever  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  community  or  to  the 
economic  laws  which  irresistibly  control  our  industries  and  com- 
merce. Finally,  we  have  seen  this  line  of  Government  action 
culminate  in  a  Budget  which  is  praised  the  world  over  by 
Socialists  of  all  countries  ;  which,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history, 
specifically  penalises  one  form  of  property ;  which  proposes  to 
establish ,  also  for  the  first  time ,  a  financial  State  Inquisition ; 
and  which,  being  made  the  foremost  issue  in  the  last  General 
Election — for,  after  all,  the  Lords  have  been  attacked  because, 
among  other  sins,  they  did  not  pass  the  Budget — has  been 
widely  advocated  up  and  down  the  country  for  the  very  specific 
reason  that  it  proposes  or  is  intended  to  tax  and  penalise  one  class 
of  the  community  for  the  (supposed)  benefit  of  the  rest.  Also,  be 
it  noted,  this  line  of  advocacy  has  not  been  irresponsible.  It  has 
been  Ministerial.  *  Tax  the  Lords  and  the  rich,  or  they  will  tax 
you/  has  been  a  favourite  and  universal  Eadical  cry. 

We  can  now  advance  our  examination  a  further  stage.  The 
election  is  over,  and  the  '  People  '  have  spoken.  How  have  the 
new  forces  worked?  What  is  the  significance  of  the  resultant 
verdict  of  '  Vox  populi,'  and  by  what  means  has  it  been  obtained? 

These  questions  are  neither  simple  nor  easy  to  answer.  I 
cannot  pretend  to  deal  with  them  exhaustively,  but  can  only 
comment  on  one  or  two  of  their  features,  and  endeavour  to 
indicate  some  of  the  forces  at  work. 

Obviously  these  forces  have  been  working,  in  the  main,  on 
different  lines,  though  some  of  them  arrive  at  the  same  goal.  The 
Irish  Nationalist  party  want  to  '  desthroy  '  the  Lords  in  order  to 
clear  the  way  for  Home  Rule ;  but  they  do  not  want  the  Budget , 
and  they  do  want  Tariff  Reform.  But  to  them  Home  Rule  is 
most  important.  At  all  events,  they  say  so.  It  is  therefore 
possible  that  the  Budget  and  also  '  Free  Trade  '  may  be  swallowed 
by  them  if  only  Home  Rule  can  be  obtained.1  All  this  is  fairly 
apparent,  and  need  not  be  elaborated  here.  The  main  point  to 
remember  is  that  about  seventy  Irish  votes  may  be  driven  by 

1  We  have  yet  to  learn  how  far  Mr.  Redmond  is  satisfied  with  the  price  to 
be  paid  him  for  Budget  support. 
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force  of  circumstance  to  jo}n  with  forty  Labour-*Socialibt 
votes  in  bringing  about  a  Socialist  Budget  which  the 
Irish  do  not  like ;  in  defeating  Tariff  Eef orm  which  they  do  like , 
and  which  England,  the  predominant  partner,  has  declared  in 
favour  of ;  and  in  furthering  Eadical  class  and  socialistic  legis- 
lation, which  will  not  necessarily  affect  Ireland,  if  ever  that 
country  does  attain  Home  Rule.  All  this  has  clearly  a  very 
important  bearing  on  the  policy  of  the  Labour- Socialist  party 
and  the  forces  of  which  it  is  the  product,  and  on  the  welfare 
of  Great  Britain.  Socialistic  measures  that  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  do  not  want  may  be  thrust  upon  them  against 
their  will  by  means  of  an  adventitious  Irish  vote.  These  diver- 
gencies and  complications  are  further  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  many  English  and  Scotch  constituencies  have  returned 
Radical  members  by  virtue  of  the  Irish  vote.  In  fact,  were  the 
issues  not  so  important,  the  whole  situation  would  be  ludicrous 
and  more  worthy  of  comic  opera  than  of  serious  British  politics. 

But  now  let  us  shortly  consider  the  general  position  in  England 
and  Scotland,  and  how  far  and  for  what  reasons  the  new  political 
forces  of  Trades  Unionism  and  Socialism  are  responsible  for  the 
rather  discordant  utterance  of  the  People's  voice  as  given  in  this 
last  election.  I  venture  no  comment  on  Wales.  The  Celtic 
Fringe  is  sui  generis,  ultra  nonconformist,  and,  as  we  know,  has, 
with  an  exception  or  two,  been  consistently  Radical  for 
generations. 

But  the  voice  of  Great  Britain  used  to  respond  to  the  national 
and  Imperial  note.  From  1886  to  1906  its  Parliamentary  repre- 
sentation, with  three  years'  exception,  gave  a  strong  Unionist 
majority  independent  both  of  Wales  and  Ireland.  I  venture  to 
assert  that  neither  Welsh  Church  Disestablishment  nor  Irish 
Home  Rule  have  the  slightest  attractions,  on  their  merits,  for  the 
general  bulk  of  trie  artisans  and  farm-servants  of  England  and 
Scotland,  who  there  control  the  political  situation.  Nor,  as  we 
have  seen,  used  British  electors  formerly  to  pay  any  serious  atten- 
tion to  Socialist  proposals,  neither  did  they  indulge  in  class 
warfare. 

The  Unionist  ddbdcle  in  1906  was  comprehensible.  It  came 
after  a  seventeen  years'  Unionist  innings,  the  last  eleven  of  which 
had  been  consecutive.  That  the  Unionist  Administration  of  1900 
to  1906  had  been  somewhat  stale  and  unprofitable  no  one  will 
seriously  deny,  though  its  faults  were  those  rather  of  omission  than 
commission.  But  the  huge  Radical  majority  of  1906  was  never- 
theless considered  in  many  quarters  as  adventitious  and  unreal. 
After  four  years'  trial  of  Radicalism-cum- Socialism,  the  actual 
fruits  of  which  we  have  already  glanced  at,  a  rather  more  violent 
reaction  might,  in  the  light  of  previous  history,  have  been  ex- 
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pected  both  in  England  and  Scotland  in  favour  of  Unionist  policy, 
particularly  when  that  policy  contained  real,  live,  constructive 
Tariff  Keform  proposals.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  England  has 
returned  a  small  Unionist  and  Tariff  Eeform  majority,  mainly  as 
the  result  of  a  most  remarkable  turn-over  of  votes  in  the 
Southern  and  Home  Counties — and  there  is  some  Unionist  reac- 
tion in  London,  though  not  so  great  as  was  hoped  and  expected — 
Scotland  stands  where  she  did,  chiefly  Kadical  still.  The  trades- 
union  centres  of  the  North  of  England  are  also  disappointing  to 
the  Unionists.  In  the  'eighties  and  the  'nineties  Lancashire  was 
largely  Unionist  and  Imperial.  Now,  while  Liverpool  remains 
staunch,  Manchester  still  returns,  for  the  most  part,  Labour  and 
Eadical  members,  while  industrial  centres  like  St.  Helens,  Wigan 
(now  captured  by  the  Socialists),  Warrington,  Bolton,  Blackburn, 
are  all  Kadical  or  Labour.  Birmingham,  dominated  by  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  the  great  champion  of  Tariff  Reform,  returns 
Unionists,  and  nothing  but  Unionists,  by  largely  increased  and 
overwhelming  majorities.  In  the  North-East,  Yorkshire,  Durham 
and  Northumberland  remain  almost  entirely  Radical.  Sunder- 
land  is  a  significant  exception,  converted  to  Tariff  Reform  by  one 
strong  local  personality. 

Without  attempting  to  go  over  the  whole  field,  these  are  some 
of  the  important  features  of  the  British  political  situation  as  it 
stands  to-day.  To  some  extent  it  is  an  encouragement  and  a 
vindication  of  Tariff  Reform,  for  the  net  Unionist  capture  of  105 
seats  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  minimised  or  disregarded.  But  the 
full  result  desired  by  Unionists  has  not  yet  been  attained,  while 
the  absolute  necessity  of  convincing  both  the  North  of  England 
and  Scotland  before  the  victory  for  Tariff  Reform  can  be  con- 
sidered as  decisively  won  is  clearly  apparent. 

While  appreciating  the  hostility  (mistaken ,  as  some  of  us  think) 
of  the  cotton  and  shipping  interests  in  Manchester,  in  parts  of 
Lancashire,  and  in  some  northern  ports  to  Tariff  Reform  at  its  full 
value,  there  yet  remains  something  to  be  said.  There  must,  in 
fact ,  be  a  large  residuum  of  some  hostile  force  or  forces  to  be  ascer- 
tained and  accounted  for  in  order  fully  to  explain  the  general 
result.  What  are  they? 

Scotland,  of  course,  is  still  influenced — shall  we  say  hypno- 
tised?— by  inherited  Liberalism.  Although  we  Unionists  main- 
tain that  old  Liberalism  is  dead  and  buried  past  recall,  that  while 
the  name  is  there,  the  thing  itself  is  gone,  and  only  the  label 
or  wrapper — fraudulent  and  misleading — remains,  still  Scotland 
votes  '  Leeberal '  all  the  same.  The  stiff-necked  and  stubbornly 
independent  nature  of  my  countrymen  (I  write  as  a  Border  Scotch- 
man) goes,  of  course,  for  something.  Yet  this  does  not  altogether 
account  for  continued  Scotch  Liberalism  any  more  than  it  accounts 
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for  the  continued  and  somewhat  disappointing  adherence  of  a  large 
part  of  the  Northern  Counties  and  industrial  centres  of  England 
to  Eadicalism. 

My  own  deliberate  opinion  is,  knowing  something  both  of 
Lancashire  and  of  Scotland,  that,  apart  from  what  has  been 
remarked  above,  neither  '  Free  Trade '  nor  anti-Tariff  Ee- 
form  is  responsible  for  the  continued  Liberal- Socialism  of 
the  North  of  England  and  of  Scotland,  but  that  the  main 
anti-Unionist  factors  still  to  be  accounted  for  are,  as 
already  indicated,  Trades  Unionism  and  Socialism,  now  tacitly 
allied.  These  forces,  in  their  full  meaning  and  tendencies,  have 
not  yet,  I  suggest,  been  altogether  realised  and  appraised  at  their 
proper  political  worth ,  particularly  by  the  well-to-do  classes ;  and 
the  best  means  of  meeting  and  checking  their  dangerous  and  revo- 
lutionary propaganda  have  not,  in  consequence,  been  adopted,  at 
all  events  to  the  extent  and  with  the  determination  that  the 
situation  seems  to  require. 

The  Labour  party,  as  we  have  seen,  have  fairly  well  held  their 
own  in  our  northern  industrial  centres  after  four  years'  Parlia- 
mentary trial  and  against  the  natural  swing  of  the  political  pen- 
dulum. Their  sudden  rise  in  1906  must  therefore  be  considered 
as  something  more  than  a  mere  passing  wave.  The  underlying 
forces  must  be  stronger  and  more  permanent  than  some  have 
thought.  Ever  since  the  Taff  Vale  decision  their  point  of  view, 
simply  put,  has  been  this — let  us  have  neither  Liberal  nor  Con- 
servative to  represent  us,  but  one  of  our  own  class,  a  '  Labour  ' 
man,  who  shall  be  paid  by  us,  and  vote  as  he  is  ordered  by  our 
Central  Council.  Then  we  shall  get  the  legislation  we,  the 
working  men,  want,  and  which  we  can  get  in  no  other  way. 
This,  of  course,  is  class  delegation  pure  and  simple,  and  entirely 
disregards  all  the  interests,  domestic,  national  and  Imperial,  of 
the  rest  of  the  community.  Moreover,  it  is  founded  on  class  hos- 
tility. It  is  a  crusade  of  '  Labour  '  against  its  supposed  natural 
enemy,  Capital.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  Free  Trade  or  Tariff 
Eeform.  One  of  the  most  effective  electioneering  posters  of  the 
Labour  party  is  the  figure  of  a  British  workman  shaking  off  the 
fetters  of  '  Capital.'  The  policy  of  the  Labour  party  takes  no 
note  of  such  questions  as  National  Defence  and  International  and 
Colonial  relations,  commercial  or  otherwise.  It  cares  nothing, 
of  course,  for  Irish"  Home  Eule,  nor,  probably,  for  Welsh  Church 
Disestablishment,  though  the  Labour  party  are  ready  enough  to 
use  these  Parliamentary  forces  for  their  own  ends.  The  position 
now  is  that  they  can  point  with  pride  to  the  Trades  Disputes  Act, 
the  Feeding  of  Necessitous  Children,  Old  Age  Pensions  and  the 
Eight  Hours  Act  as  the  present  fruits  of  their  policy,  and  promise 
future  triumphs  on  the  strength  of  past  achievements.  Their 
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present  immediate  objectives,  as  declared  in  the  recent  Labour 
Conference,  are  the  Eight  to  Work  Bill  and  the  reversal  of  the 
Osborne  judgment,  coupled  with  the  total  abolition  of  the  legis- 
lative and  revising  power  of  the  House  of  Lords,  so  as  to  leave  the 
field  clear  for  a  democratic  House  of  Commons. 

By  the  reversal  of  the  Osborne  judgment  they  seek  to  legalise 
compulsory  levies  on  Trades-Union  members  against  their  will  m 
support  of  a  policy  these  members  may  object  to.  This  is  a 
logical  sequence  of  the  Trades  Disputes  Act,  under  which  men 
may  be  forced  into  a  union,  and  then,  when  there,  be  compelled 
to  pay  for  a  delegate  in  Parliament  whom  they  may  disapprove 
of,  who,  in  his  turn,  is  to  have  no  will  of  his  own,  but  must  vote 
as  ordered  by  the  Party  Whips.  All  this  in  itself  is  a  sinister 
indication  of  future  democratic  tyranny  if  '  Labour  '  democracy 
ever  gets  the  upper  hand  in  our  political  affairs. 

Further  evidence  of  the  force  behind  the  Labour  party  is  to  be 
found  in  the  increased  freedom  and  boldness  of  their  utterances. 
In  a  very  frank  and  instructive  address  to  workmen  delivered  by 
Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett  at  Leicester  on  January  15th,  1910,  and 
reproduced  in  the  February  issue  of  the  Fortnightly  Review, 
two  main  facts  are  insisted  on  :  (1)  That  working  men  are  the 
political  masters  of  England,  and  (2)  that  they  do  not  know  it. 
The  plain  issue  before  them  is  also  described  as  a  fight  to  a  finish 
'  between  the  poor  who  work  and  the  rich  who  work  them.'  Mr. 
Hewlett  then  goes  on  to  urge  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  eventually  the  prevention  of  all  wars  in  the  future  by  means 
of  a  simultaneous  general  strike  to  be  organised  by  the  Labour 
parties  of  Europe.  The  address  appeared  to  be  perfectly  candid 
and  sincere. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Labour  Conference  recently  held  at 
Newport  are  also  quite  instructive.  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  in  his 
presidential  address,  was  frankly  socialistic.  To  do  him  justice, 
he  always  has  been  explicit  on  the  subject.  His  is  the 
full-blooded  Socialist  programme  which  seeks  to  '  nationalise  ' 
everything.  His  address  was  received  with  cheers.  An  honest 
proposal  that  all  parliamentary  Labour  candidates  should  hence- 
forth call  themselves  '  Labour  and  Socialist '  was,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  defeated  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  But  during  the 
accompanying  discussion  the  Conference  completely  gave  itself 
away.  Mr.  J.  K.  Clynes,  M.P.,  a  Manchester  Labour  repre- 
sentative, fairly  summarised  the  position  by  saying  :  '  We  are 
agreed  in  aim .  You  have  the  substance ;  why  quarrel  about  the 
label?' 

It  comes,  then,  to  this.  The  Labour  party  is  really  run  by 
Socialists  for  Socialism.  That  is  its  real  driving  power.  And  it 
is  as  well  for  us  all  to  realise  the  fact  and  its  significance,  and  its 
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influence  in  the  last  election.  Socialists,  I  am  informed,  are 
spending  something  like  300, 000 J.  per  annum  in  their  educational 
work,  and  are  holding  2000  meetings  a  week.  Can  even  the 
Tariff  Eeform  League  equal  this?  Earnest  Socialists  have  been 
at  it  for  years,  and  a  new  generation  of  electors  is  now  on  the 
register,  many  of  whom  have  imbibed  Socialist  doctrines  in  their 
youth.  They  have  their  schools  and  even  their  '  red  '  Catechism 
for  children.  Here  are  some  examples :  '  We  should  hate 
Capitalism  and  Landlordism  with  a  deep  and  deadly  hatred,  and 
strive  with  all  our  might  to  completely  change  Society  into 
Socialism  '  ('  The  Child's  Socialist  Header  ').  '  The  poor  are  poor 
because  they  are  robbed.'  '  Who  creates  all  wealth  ? '  Answer  : 
'  The  working  class.'  '  Who  creates  all  poverty?  '  Answer  : 
'  Our  Capitalist  class  '  ('  The  Eed  Catechism ').  There  is  also  a 
parody  of  the  Commandments,  and  an  almost  blasphemous 
Socialist  Doxology. 

Taking  all  the  evidence  together,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
these  pernicious  and  insidious  Socialistic-Labour  doctrines  have 
played  some  considerable  part  in  the  recent  election  and  in  pro- 
ducing the  'Voice  of  the  People.'  These  doctrines  used  to  be 
laughed  at  and  treated  with  contempt  by  the  general  body  of 
common-sense  folk.  They  must  now,  I  submit,  be  taken  more 
seriously  and  fought  on  their  own  ground.  The  work  of  the  Anti- 
Socialist  Union  is  grave  national  business. 

The  ordinary  orthodox  Unionist  candidate  has  some  serious 
initial  difficulties  to  overcome  when  challenging  Labour- Socialism 
on  political  platforms.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  usually  and 
ostensibly  one  of  the  class  that  is  being  attacked.  He  is,  there- 
fore, in  the  position  of  a  political  criminal  giving  evidence  on  his 
own  behalf.  From  the  '  Labour  '  point  of  view,  all  his  statements 
and  arguments  are  tainted  at  their  source.  It  is  difficult  for  him 
to  get  a  sympathetic  hearing.  This  is  one  of  the  evils  inherent  in 
political  class  warfare.  He  may  point  out  never  so  clearly  that 
the  interests  of  Capital  and  Labour  are  identical ;  that  Socialists 
are  quarrelling  with  their  bread  and  butter ;  that  the  brains  and 
experience  which  direct  employment,  arrange  contracts  and 
markets,  and  organise  all  the  complicated  machinery  of  the  great 
industries  on  which  Labour  depends  for  a  livelihood  are  at  least  as 
important  as  Labour  itself ;  that ,  in  fact ,  Capital  and  individual 
enterprise  are  the  first  essentials  for  a  living  wage — he  may,  I 
repeat,  reiterate  and  rub  in  all  these  points  and  many  more  like 
them,  and  yet  for  all  the  good  he  does,  or  the  conviction  he  carries, 
he  might  in  many  cases  just  as  well  be  pouring  all  the  waters  of 
his  eloquence  on  the  desert  sands.  His  arguments  will  have  been 
discounted  beforehand  because  of  his  supposed  self-interest. 

Then,  again,  Ihe  foundations  of  the  case  for  Tariff  Eeform, 
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the  alternative  to  Socialism,  namely,  chronic  unemployment,  bad 
home  trade  and  the  poverty  that  results  therefrom,  are  also  the 
foundations  and  the  cause  of  Socialism.  Both  Tariff  Keformers 
and  Socialists  recognise  the  same  social  evils,  but  the  minds  of  the 
latter  are  preoccupied  with  their  own  dangerous  quack  remedy, 
and  there  is  therefore  no  room  for  other  ideas. 

I  have  met  Labour- Socialism  in  Lancashire,  and  I  have  met 
it  amongst  the  farm-servants  and  the  fishermen  of  the  Scottish 
Border.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Glasgow  and  other  in- 
dustrial Scotch  centres  are  honeycombed  either  with  Socialism 
or  with  an  unfortunate  but  well-defined  feeling  of  class  hostility 
which  is  akin  to  Socialism  and  favourable  to  its  growth.  It  is  also 
a  regrettable  fact  that  this  feeling  is  not  confined  to  the  towns 
alone.  Why  it  thus  exists  I  do  not  here  attempt  to  explain. 
Louis  Stevenson  has  long  since  told  us  that  the  history  of  Scotland 
has  been  '  one  long  brawl.'  It  is  certain  that  our  northern 
countrymen  still  retain,  along  with  many  sterling  qualities,  their 
quarrelsome  tendencies,  which,  I  might  here  take  leave  to  remark, 
have  been  very  effectually  exploited  by  the  Liberal-Kadical- 
Socialist  party  for  their  own  political  benefit.  The  cry  of  the 
4  Peers  against  the  People  '  has  been  most  effective  in  Scotch 
constituencies.  In  thus  deliberately  lending  themselves  to  the 
propagation  of  a  class-war,  the  Liberal  party  are  helping  to  raise 
a  social  devil  it  may  be  difficult  to  lay. 

The  history  of  the  past  two  months  since  the  new  Parliament 
met,  with  its  quick  kaleidoscope  changes  of  Ministerial  policy, 
further  exemplifies  and  confirms  the  views  herein  expressed. 
Facilis  descensus  Averno.  THe  combined  forces  of  Socialism  and 
Eepeal  have  succeeded  in  compelling  the  postponement  of  the 
Budget,  on  the  merits  of  which  they  are  at  variance,  until  the 
'  stumbling-block  '  of  the  Lords — Constitutional  safeguard  some  of 
us  prefer  to  call  it — in  hostility  to  which  they  are  agreed,  is  safely 
out  of  the  way.  One  result  of  these  political  conjuring  tricks  is 
the  thorough  mystification  of  the  simple-minded  elector,  who  is 
now  asking  himself  whether  the  Budget  of  1909,  the  ostensible 
casus  belli  of  the  election,  and  whose  immediate  re-introduction 
'  without  the  alteration  of  a  comma  '  was  so  definitely  promised,  is 
really  dead,  and  if  so,  what  is  the  substance  of  the  case  against  the 
Lords?  The  situation  irresistibly  recalls  the  comic  stage-orator, 
made  up  of  two  separate  personalities,  whose  voice  and  gestures 
are  in  distinct  and  ludicrous  contrast  to  one  another.  But  the 
national  gaze  is  now  focussed  on  the  Veto  Eesolutions  quite 
recently  disclosed  to  the  country.  It  may  be  said  of  them,  in 
brief,  that  they  lack  artistic  finish.  After  the  melodramatic  pause 
since  February  last,  and  in  view  of  the  Keform  debate  in  the 
House  of  Lords  itself,  something  a  little  less  crude  and  drastic 
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might  possibly  have  been  expected  ;  some  opening  for  dispassionate 
conference  on  a  proposed  Constitutional  change  of  the  first  magni- 
tude might  reasonably  have  been  hoped  for.  But  the 
heterogeneous  forces  '  behind  the  throne  '  have  been  too  insistent. 
An  absolute  Single-Chamber,  chance-majority -in-the-House-of- 
Commons  Government,  without  any  suggestion  of  Second- 
Chamber  Eeform  at  all,  for  this  is  what  the  Eesolutions  really 
amount  to,  stands  forth  as  the  policy  to  which  Mr.  Asquith's 
Administration  is  now  explicitly  committed.  Here  is  the  latest 
stage  of  Kadical-Home-Rule-Socialist  development. 

Shortly  to  sum  up,  then,  this  country  has  obviously  entered 
upon  a  troublesome  and  even  turbulent  political  time.  While  our 
social  evils  of  unemployment  and  poverty  are  increasing,  new 
and  conflicting  political  forces  have  come  into  being,  and  the 
recent  verdict  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  an  indeterminate  one. 
'  Vox  populi '  is  at  present  discordant  and  inconclusive.  The 
true  '  Voice  of  the  People  '  has  yet  to  be  heard.  Opportunity 
for  further  utterance  is  rapidly  approaching.  Meanwhile 
the  responsibility  now  resting  on  political  leaders  and  political 
organisations  seems  to  me  to  be  a  heavy  one.  During  the  short 
space  of  twenty-live  years  over  which  we  have  glanced,  a  new 
democracy  has  arisen  which  is  in  urgent  need  of  wise  guidance  and 
direction  toward  the  goal  of  National  and  Imperial  safety  and 
prosperity. 

Strenuous  educational  work  is  required.  In  face  of  a  Con- 
stitutional crisis  the  further  need  for  political  missionaries 
of  the  right  kind  is  clearly  apparent.  It  is  possible  that 
the  Unionist  party  may  have  something  to  learn  from  the 
tactics  of  their  opponents,  so  far,  at  all  events,  as  Scotland 
and  the  North  of  England  are  concerned.  However  this  may  be, 
I,  for  one,  am  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that,  with  adequate 
and  persistent  effort  and  organisation,  the  cause  of  Unionism  and 
Tariff  Keform  is  bound,  on  its  own  inherent  merits,  to  triumph  in 
the  end.  But  the  work  requires  to  be  undertaken  without  loss  of 
time,  thoroughly,  persistently  and  in  earnest. 

HENRY  SETON-KABE. 
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Your  Majesty's  Commissioners  would  recommend  generally,  with  reference 
to  all  kinds  of  dwellings,  that  facilities  should  be  given  to  allow  capital  to 
be  repaid  in  rent  with  a  view  to  giving  to  tenants  facilities  for  becoming 
freeholders. — Eeport  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes,  1885,  p.  44. 

Rates  fall  very  much  less  exactly  than  taxes  in  accordance  with  ability 
to  pay.  Taxation  according  to  the  taxpayer's  ability  has  long  been  recognised 
as  a  primary  aim  of  national  finance. — Eeport  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  on 
Local  Taxation,  1901,  p.  13. 

THE  leaders  of  the  Unionist  party  have  pledged  themselves  to 
solve  the  rural  problem  of  Great  Britain  by  settling  the  people  on 
the  land,  by  creating  as  large  a  number  as  possible  of  farmer- 
proprietors  and  peasant-proprietors.  Their  policy  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  phrase  '  Every  man  his  own  landlord,'  and  I 
have  been  allowed  to  explain  that  policy  in  the  pages  of  this 
Review.  It  is  clear  that  a  party  which  wishes  to  pursue  a  great 
national,  democratic,  and  constructive  policy  must  treat  with 
equal  justice  the  people  in  town  and  country.  Hence  the  great 
Unionist  land  settlement  policy  cannot  be  confined  to  Ireland  and 
to  the  sparsely  populated  agricultural  districts  of  Great  Britain, 
but  must  be  extended  to  the  towns  as  well.  That  was  probably 
in  Mr.  Balfour's  mind  when,  on  the  4th  of  March,  he  stated  in 
the  City  :  '  I  am  earnestly  desirous  of  seeing  freehold  occupancy 
greatly  increased  both  in  town  and  country.  ...  It  is  a  great 
and  dimcult  problem,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
questions  which  can  occupy  our  attention.' 

The  problem  of  greatly  increasing  freehold  occupancy  in  the 
towns  is  indeed  a  great  and  difficult  problem.  The  British  nation 
is  a  nation  of  town-dwellers.  The  Census  of  1901  showed  that 
75  per  cent,  of  the  British  people  lived  then  in  towns,  and  the 
Census  of  1911  will  probably  show  that  at  least  80  per  cent,  of 
the  people  live  in  towns.  Owing  to  its  magnitude  and  its  great 
intricacy  the  urban  land  problem  is  far  more  difficult  to  solve 
than  the  rural  land  problem  and  it  requires  considerable  courage 
to  tackle  it. 
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The  principal  social  diseases  connected  with  town  life  which 
claim  the  attention  of  the  political  pathologist  are  poverty,  over- 
crowding, physical  deterioration,  drunkenness,  immorality,  and 
thriftlessness,  and  all  these  evils  are  caused  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent  by  overcrowding  and  by  expensive,  insufficient,  and  in- 
sanitary housing  accommodation. 

It  can  be  demonstrated  that  overcrowding  has  a  most  serious 
effect  upon  the  national  physique.  During  1905-1906  the  School 
Board  of  Glasgow  had  72,857  school  children  measured  in  order 
to  solve  the  question  whether,  and  in  how  far,  housing  affects  the 
physique  of  the  people,  and  in  its  Keport  (Cd.  2637)  the  result  of 
that  investigation,  the  largest  of  its  kind  ever  made  in  Great 
Britain,  was  summed  up  in  the  following  figures  : 

AVEEAGE  WEIGHT  AND  HEIGHT  OF  ALL  CHILDBEN  (AGE  5-18)  EXAMINED. 


— 

Average  Weight 

Average  Height 

Lbs. 

Inches 

Boys  from  one-roomed  homes 

52.6 

46.6 

„         two-             „              <$ 

56.1 

48.1 

„      three-             „ 

60.0 

50.0 

„        four-             „ 

64.3 

51.3 

Girls  from  one-             „ 

51.5 

46,3 

„         two-              „ 

54.8 

47.8 

„      three-              „ 

59.4 

49.6 

„        four-             „ 

65.5 

51.6 

Commenting  on  these  figures  the  Eeport  stated  : 

These  figures  show  that  the  one-roomed  child,  whether  boy  or  girl,  is 
always,  on  the  average,  distinctly  smaller  and  lighter  than  the  two-roomed  ; 
and  the  two-roomed  than  the  three-roomed  ;  and  the  three-roomed  than  the 
four-roomed.  The  numbers  examined  are  so  large,  and  the  results  are  so 
uniform,  that  only  one  conclusion  is  possible,  viz.  :  that  the  poorest  child 
suffers  most  in  nutrition  and  in  growth.  It  cannot  be  an  accident  that  boys 
from  one-roomed  homes  should  be  11.7  Ib.  lighter  on  an  average  than  boys 
from  four-roomed  homes  and  4.7  inches  smaller.  Neither  is  it  an  accident 
that  girls  from  one-roomed  homes  are,  on  an  average,  14  Ib.  lighter  and 
5.3  inches  shorter  than  the  girls  from  four-roomed  homes. 

A 

Similar  investigations  made  in  other  towns  have  yielded 
similar  results.  It  is  therefore  unquestionable  that  overcrowding 
in  towns  leads  to  a  serious  deterioration  of  the  national  physique. 

It  can  also  be  proved  that  overcrowding  in  towns  has  a  most 
serious  effect  on  the  health  of  the  people.  Dr.  Chalmers,  the 
Glasgow  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  furnished  to  the  Depart- 
mental Committee  on  Physical  Deterioration  the  following  table, 
which  throws  a  lurid  light  on  the  connexion  existing  between 
overcrowding  and  disease  : 
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DEATHS  AND  DEATH  RATES  IN  GLASGOW  IN  1901. 


— 

Census  Population 

Deaths 

Death  rate  per  1000 
people 

In  1  room  homes 

104,128 

3405 

32.7 

»  ^     »         ft 

348,731 

7418 

21.3 

q 

»    °       )>            )f 

151,754 

2081 

13.7 

A 

»     *        V                J> 

136,511 

1533 

11.2 

In  Glasgow  there  were  in  1901  three  deaths  in  the  one-room 
homes  for  every  single  death  which  occurred  in  the  four-room 
homes,  and  consumption,  the  scourge  of  crowded  homes,  claimed 
an  enormous  number  of  victims  in  the  former.  Dr.  Newman, 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Finsbury,  found  that  the  death 
rate  in  that  district  was  as  follows  in  1906  :  In  one-room  tene- 
ments, 39.0  per  1000;  in  two-room  tenements,  22.5  per  1000; 
in  three-room  tenements,  14.8  per  1000 ;  in  tenements  of  four 
rooms  and  more,  6.4  per  1000.  In  Finsbury,  which  contains 
some  fearfully  overcrowded  and  some  suburban  residential  quar- 
ters, there  were  six  deaths  in  the  one-room  homes  to  every  single 
death  in  the  four-room  homes.  Many  similar  instances  might  be 
given  which  prove  that  there  is  an  intimate  connexion  between 
overcrowding  and  disease.  There  is  also  plenty  of  material  avail- 
able which  shows  a  similar  connexion  between  overcrowding  and 
drunkenness  and  between  overcrowding  and  illegitimacy,  but 
evidence  cannot  now  be  furnished  for  lack  of  space. 

Overcrowding  occurs  in  many  towns  of  Great  Britain.  The 
Census  Keport  of  1901  considers  as  overcrowded  those  dwellings 
which  contain  more  than  two  occupants  in  each  room  of  a 
dwelling,  bedrooms  and  sitting-rooms  included.  According  to 
that  definition,  2,667,506  people,  or  8.20  per  cent,  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  England  and  Wales,  were  found  to  live  in  overcrowded 
dwellings.  Overcrowding  in  England  and  Wales  varies  greatly 
in  degree,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table,  which  gives  some  of 
the  worst  cases  of  overcrowding  : 


PERCENTAGE  OF  POPULATION  OP  ENGLAND  AND  WALES  LIVING  IN 
OVERCROWDED  DWELLINGS. 

Per  cent. 
.     17.38 
16.01 


Per  cent. 

Gateshead       .         .         .  34.54 

South  Shields .         .         .  32.42 

Tynemouth      .         .         .  30.71 

Newcastle-on-Tyne .         .  30.47 

Sunderland      .         .         .  30.10 

Plymouth         .         .         .  20.19 

Dudley    ....  17.48 


Devonport 
London  . 
Bradford 
Halifax   . 
Wigan     . 
Huddersfield 
Birmingham 


14.62 
14.49 
13.38 
12.88 
10.33 


A  glance  at  these  figures  shows  that  overcrowding  in  towns 
is  most   serious  in  the  North  of   England,   where   practically 
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one-third  of  the  population  lives  in  overcrowded  dwellings. 
But  even  in  the  towns  with  a  low  percentage  much  overcrowding 
occurs  in  certain  quarters.  In  London,  for  instance,  the 
following  high  percentages  of  overcrowding  are  found  :  Finsbury, 
35.21  per  cent. ;  Stepney,  33.21  per  cent. ;  Shoreditch,  29.95  per 
cent. ;  Bethnal  Green,  29.62  per  cent.,  &c. 

The  farther  we  go  north  in  England  the  greater  becomes 
overcrowding.  The  two  most  northerly  counties  of  England  are 
Durham,  where  28.48  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  live  in 
overcrowded  dwellings,  and  Northumberland,  where  the  per- 
centage is  32.09  for  the  whole  county.  The  two  most  over- 
crowded counties  are  at  the  same  time  the  most  drunken  counties 
of  England.  If  we  now  cross  the  Scotch  border,  housing  condi- 
tions become  even  worse.  According  to  Housing  Conditions 
(Scotland)  (Cd.  4016),  1908,  2,042,945  people,  or  45.68  per  cent, 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  were  found  to  live  in  overcrowded 
dwellings,  and  the  following  table  gives  some  of  the  worst 
instances  of  overcrowding  : 

PERCENTAGE  OF  POPULATION  OF  SCOTLAND  LIVING  IN  OVERCROWDED 

DWELLINGS. 


Per  cent. 

Clydebank       .  .  .     72.97 

Motherwell      .  .  .71.43 

Coatbridge      .  .  .     70.58 

Port  Glasgow  .  .  .     66.42 

Govan     .         .  .  .63.77 
Paisley    ....     58.76 

Dumbarton  57.65 


Per  cent. 

Kilmarnock      .         .  .  55.94 

Glasgow  .         .     r(H?  *  .  54.70 

Falkirk    .      <  JjM^  •  54.61 

Greenock     nut  J  .  54.17 

Forfar      .     J(>;.u  -:.v  .  49.86 

Dundee            .   ,   ;,    ,  .  49.44 

Leith  43.80 


Of  the  Scotch  population,  1,024,707,  or  22.91  per  cent,  (almost 
one-quarter) ,  live  herded  four  and  more  in  one  room ;  and  the 
'  homes  '  of  2,259,789  Scotch  people,  or  51.9  per  cent,  of  the 
population,  consist  of  one-room  and  two-room  dwellings. 

Unionist  politicians  and  journalists  have  expressed  their  sur- 
prise that  at  the  last  General  Election  the  centre  and  the  south  of 
England,  and  especially  the  rural  parts,  have  returned  Unionists 
with  enormous  majorities,  whilst  many  of  the  English  towns, 
especially  those  in  the  north  of  England,  have  returned  Kadicals 
and  Socialists  with  equally  great  majorities,  and  that  the  election 
in  Scotland  has  had  the  most  disappointing  result  of  all.  The 
usual  explanation  is  that  the  people  in  the  north  of  England  and 
in  Scotland  are  too  conservative  to  abandon  Free  Trade  and  that 
the  rural  people  in  England  are  intelligent  and  open-minded 
enough  to  welcome  Tariff  Eeform.  This  explanation  seems  to 
be  somewhat  illogical.  It  was  probably  not  merely  a  coincidence 
that  the  successes  of  Radicalism  and  Socialism  were  on  the  whole 
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greatest  where  overcrowding  is  greatest.  The  land  grievance  is 
one  of  the  greatest  grievances  of  the  people,  and  it  requires  a 
remedy.  I  think  the  English  counties  rallied  to  the  Unionist 
cause  largely  because  the  policy  '  every  man  his  own  landlord  ' 
had  been  fully  explained  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  Scotland, 
the  North  of  England,  'and  even  London,  greatly  disappointed 
the  Unionist  expectations  because  there  the  people  suffer  parti- 
cularly severely  from  high  rents  and  overcrowding.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  had  promised  to  settle  the  land  problem  in  the 
towns  by  taxing  the  landlords  out  of  existence,  and  the  Unionists 
had  at  the  time  of  the  General  Election  not  formulated  an  urban 
land  policy  of  their  own.  A  democratic  Unionist  land  policy 
applicable  to  the  towns  is  urgently  required  both  from  a  national 
and  a  party-political  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  proclaimed  far  and  wide  that  the  urban 
land  problem  can  be  solved  only  by  taxing  the  landlords  out  of 
their  land,  and  that  the  greed  of  Dukes  and  of  other  wealthy  land- 
owners, who  have  mad©  property  in  land  their  monopoly,  is 
responsible  for  the  high  rents  and  the  overcrowded  and  insanitary 
conditions  which  prevail  in  many  of  our  towns,  and  which  inflict 
great  sufferings  upon  the  people.  His  assertions  are  untrue. 
The  congestion  in  the  British  towns  is  due  partly  to  the  policy  of 
Free  Trade,  which  has  driven  the  country  population  into  the 
towns,  and  partly  to  our  antiquated  land  system  and  to  our 
modern,  but  most  inequitable,  rating  system,  which  require 
reform.  This  congestion  has  gradually,  and  almost  imper- 
ceptibly, grown  up ;  and  if  it  is  due  to  a  class  it  is  due  not  to  the 
British  landowners,  whom  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  unjustly  held 
up  to  public  execration,  but  to  the  British  lawyers,  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  as  a  lawyer,  ought  to  know  it. 

The  Unionist  party  has  the  distinction  of  having  actively 
begun  rural  land  settlement  on  the  broadest  basis  in  Ireland, 
where  the  need  was  greatest,  and  it  has  taken  the  preliminary 
steps  towards  effecting,  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes,  a 
similar  settlement  in  the  towns.  In  1884  the  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury moved  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  a  Eoyal  Commission  to 
inquire  into  the  housing  of  the  working  classes.  The  motion  was 
unanimously  assented  to,  and  was  considered  to  be  of  such 
gravity  that  his  Majesty  the  King,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
had  himself  visited  some  of  the  poorest  parts  of  London  a  short 
time  previously,  supported  it  with  a  speech  in  the  debate  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Commission,  in  which  he  took  a  most 
active  part.  To  the  Report  of  that  Commission  is  appended  a 
short  Supplementary  Eeport  signed  by  a  majority,  consisting  of 
ten  members,  among  whom  were  Cardinal  Manning,  Lord 
Carrington,  and  Mr.  Jesse  Ceilings.  It  stated  : 
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The  system  of  building  on  leasehold  land  is  a  great  cause  of  the  many 
evils  connected  with  overcrowding,  unsanitary  buildings,  and  excessive  rents. 
This  appears  to  be  conclusively  proved  by  the  evidence  of  Lord  William 
Compton,  Mr.  Boodle,  the  Agent  of  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  Mr.  Vivian 
of  Camborne,  and  by  the  incidental  evidence  of  other  witnesses.  The  evidence 
of  the  two  former  witnesses  contains  a  strong  condemnation  of  the  whole 
system  of  building  on  leasehold  tenure.  Those  of  your  Majesty's  Com- 
missioners whose  signatures  are  appended  to  this  Supplementary  Report  are 
of  opinion  that  the  prevailing  system  of  building  leases  is  conducive  to  bad 
building,  to  deterioration  of  property  towards  the  close  of  the  lease,  and  to 
want  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  occupier  in  the  house  he  inhabits  ;  and  that 
legislation  favourable  to  the  acquisition  on  equitable  terms  of  the  freehold 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  leaseholder  would  conduce  greatly  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  dwellings  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

The  condemnation  of  the  leasehold  system  contained  in 
this  brief  report  is  strong  and,  I  think,  is  justified.  It  is 
borne  out  by  the  report  and  the  bulky  evidence  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Town  Holdings,  which  was  appointed  largely  in 
consequence  of  the  Supplementary  Keport  and  which,  between 
1886  and  1889,  investigated  the  problem  of  urban  land  tenure  in 
all  its  aspects.  I  shall  endeavour  to  show,  firstly,  that  the 
leasehold  system  is  wasteful,  that  it  is  largely,  if  not  chiefly, 
responsible  for  excessive  rents,  overcrowding,  and  the  insanitary 
conditions  prevailing  in  many  of  our  towns,  and  for  the  poverty 
and  thriftlessness  of  the  urban  population,  and  that  it  is  disad- 
vantageous both  to  tenants  and  owners ;  I  shall  then  put  forward 
proposals  for  applying  to  the  towns  the  Unionist  ideal :  '  Every 
man  his  own  landlord.' 

The  leasehold  system  causes  wastefulness.  Dual  ownership 
causes  friction  because  the  interests  of  the  co-proprietors  are  not 
identical  but  antagonistic.  Dual  ownership,  as  existing  in  the 
rural  parts — that  is,  ownership  divided  between  landowner  and 
farmer — is  wasteful ;  but  the  wastefulness  of  divided  ownership 
in  the  towns  is  infinitely  greater,  because  in  the  towns  there  are 
frequently  more  than  two  people  who  have  proprietary  rights  in 
the  same  property,  and  because  there  is  no  community  of  interest 
between  the  urban  landlord  and  tenant  similar  to  that  existing 
between  the  rural  landlord  and  tenant.  An  urban  landowner 
who  lets  out  his  land  on  building  lease  has  to  supervise  the 
builders  with  a  staff  of  expensive  surveyors  and  lawyers,  and  the 
builders  have  to  protect  themselves  against  the  landowner  with 
another  staff  of  surveyors  and  lawyers.  When,  after  the  death 
of  the  original  landowner,  the  property  is  divided  between  his 
heirs,  the  single  landowner  is  replaced  by  a  number  of  landowners, 
each  of  whom  requires  a  lawyer  and  a  surveyor  to  protect  his 
interests,  and  the  unfortunate  leaseholder  may  have  to  negotiate 
with  several  parties,  often  during  many  months,  and  he  has  to 
pay  a  number  of  landowners'  lawyers  and  surveyors  besides  his 
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own,  before  he  can  make  a  structural  alteration  in  his  house  or 
factory  by  their  joint  consent. 

The  leasehold  system  causes  shoddy  building.  The  builder 
who  builds  on  a  ninety-nine  years'  lease  has  no  reason  to  build 
substantial  houses,  because  they  will  at  the  end  of  the  term  revert 
to  the  owner  of  the  land.  Besides,  he  wishes  to  turn  over  his 
money  as  quickly  as  possible.  Therefore,  unless  he  is  stringently 
controlled,  he  does  not  build  houses  for  wear  but  for  sale,  and  he 
will  build  as  cheaply  as  possible.  He  will  use  green  timber,  half- 
baked  bricks,  &c.,  his  main  object  being  to  produce  cheap  and 
attractive  houses  of  which  he  can  readily  sell  the  lease  at  an 
apparently  low  price  to  inexperienced  purchasers.  The  cheapest 
houses  are  the  dearest  in  the  long  run.  Constant  expensive 
repairs  are  required  to  keep  them  in  habitable  condition,  but  no 
repairs  can  preserve  for  long  houses  which  have  been  built  of  bad 
material.  After  a  few  years  such  houses  are  worn  out,  and  their 
owners  have  been  defrauded  of  their  savings.  Thus,  through  the 
leasehold  system,  a  large  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation  is 
wasted. 

The  leasehold  system  is  a  frequent  cause  of  sharp  practice  and 
oppression  on  the  part  of  landowners  and  their  agents,  and 
therefore  it  is  particularly  disadvantageous  to  business  men 
and  especially  to  small  shopkeepers.  On  this  point  the  Select 
Committee  on  Town  Holdings  reported  : 

Although  the  claims  of  tenants  to  the  benefit  of  their  improvements  are 
frequently  taken  into  consideration  by  landlords  or  their  agents  in  fixing  the 
terms  of  renewals  of  leases,  yet  as  a  rule  any  improvements  which  may  have 
been  made  by  the  tenant  are  regarded  as  the  rightful  property  of  the  land- 
lord on  the  termination  of  the  lease,  and  in  such  cases  rents  are  commonly 
raised  in  consequence  of  such  improvements  to  the  extent  of  either  a  part  or 
the  whole  of  the  increased  value  they  may  have  given  to  the  premises.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  cases  of  hardship  do  occur  in  connexion  with  goodwill, 
and  that  landlords  sometimes  take  an  undue  advantage  of  their  tenants' 
positions  in  such  cases  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  when  the  renewal  of  a  lease  of 
business  premises  is  under  discussion,  the  fact  of  the  tenant  having  created  a 
valuable  goodwill  gives  the  landlord  considerable  power  to  settle  the  terms 
of  such  a  renewal  in  his  favour. 

The  present  law  enables  the  landowner  either  to  confiscate  the 
tenant's  improvements  after  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  or  to  com- 
pel him  to  buy  his  own  improvements.  The  value  of  a  business 
man's  goodwill  often  depends  less  on  the  value  of  the  business 
than  on  the  lengtli  of  the  lease,  and  the  shopkeeper  whose  good- 
will, owing  to  a  life  of  labour,  is  worth  5000L,  may  be  able  to 
obtain  only  a  few  hundred  pounds  for  it  if  his  lease  is  a  short  one. 
Shopkeepers  as  a  body  detest  the  leasehold  system.  The  lease- 
hold system  has  a  very  discouraging  effect  also  on  the  workers, 
for  from  the  same  Eeport  we  learn  : 
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Although  the  legal  right  of  the  ground  landlord  to  resume  possession  of 
the  land  and  building  at  the  termination  of  the  lease  is  incontestable,  the 
evidence  laid  before  us  shows  that  there  is  a  widely-spread  sense  of  injustice 
among  lessees  in  having,  at  the  end  of  the  lease,  to  give  up  the  buildings  they, 
or  their  predecessors,  have  erected,  or  to  pay  a  rent  calculated  on  the  principle 
that  such  buildings  are  the  property  of  the  landlord.  This  feeling  is  probably 
especially  strong  in  cases  where  working  men  and  others  build  their  own 
houses  and  where,  being  unable  to  obtain  land,  either  as  freehold  or  long 
leasehold,  they  are  practically  compelled  to  build  on  leases  for  short  terms. 

The  argument  that  shopkeepers  and  others  can  insure  them- 
selves against  the  lapse  of  their  lease  by  creating  a  sinking  fund 
is  absurd.  The  creation  of  a  sinking  fund  does  not  diminish  the 
loss  arising  from  the  confiscation  of  improvements,  but  merely 
distributes  it  over  a  number  of  years.  Besides,  a  small  shop- 
keeper or  a  working  man  can  really  not  be  expected  to  create  a 
sinking  fund.  That  can  be  done  by  banks  and  other  corporations. 

The  leasehold  system  is  responsible  for  excessive  rents. 
Owing  to  the  leasehold  system  urban  land  and  house  property 
is  owned  by  the  few,  and  the  British  nation  is  a  nation  of 
propertyless  tenants.  Men  take  good  care  of  their  own  but  treat 
carelessly  other  people's  property.  The  leasehold  system  causes 
workmen's  cottages  to  be  shoddily  built,  as  I  have  shown,  and 
as  these  cottages  are  commonly  badly  used  by  their  occupants, 
who  have  no  personal  interest  in  their  preservation,  the  owners 
of  urban  working  men's  cottages  must  charge  in  rent  about 
10  per  cent,  of  their  capital  value.  A  working  man  who  lives  in 
a  cottage  worth  200L  has  often  to  pay  about  20  J.  a  year  in  rent, 
and  old  working  men  frequently  complain  that  they  have  paid 
for  their  houses  several  times  over  in  rent.  That  is  a  fearful 
waste  of  the  worker's  money.  If  a  working  man  has  saved  200  J. 
and  puts  the  money  into  the  Savings  Bank  he  receives  only  51.  a 
year  in  interest.  By  putting  his  savings  into  a  house  of  his  own 
he  would  save  15L  a  year,  but  then  he  has  to  do  his  own  repairs. 
The  repairs  of  a  well-built  and  well-cared-for  cottage  are  light. 
An  expenditure  of  about  105.  a  year  will  prove  ample  in  most 
cases,  especially  if  the  owner  is  a  handy  man  with  the  paint  brush. 

The  leasehold  system  creates  the  slum.  The  original  tenant 
only  is  responsible  to  the  landowner  for  repairs,  &c.  Towards 
the  end  of  a  lease  the  property  has  passed  through  so  many  hands 
that  the  landowner  finds  it  often  impossible  to  insist  upon  the 
necessary  repairs  with  the  tenant  in  possession.  Moreover,  as 
houses  revert  to  the  landowner  at  the  end  of  the  lease,  they  are 
built  with  a  view  to  lasting  no  longer  than  the  lease.  At  the  end 
of  their  term  they  are  worn  out  and  not  worth  repairing,  and  he  is 
reluctant  to  ask  the  tenants  of  such  decaying  property  to  keep  it 
in  good  state  at  heavy  cost.  The  Boyal  Commission  on  the 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  reported  : 
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The  terms  of  the  leases  provide  that  the  tenants  shall  keep  the  house  in 
repair,  but  the  stringent  conditions  of  the  leases  fall  into  disuse  ;  the  difficulty 
of  personal  supervision  of  the  property  is  apt  to  grow  greater  and  greater, 
and  the  relations  between  the  ground  landlord  and  the  tenant  who  occupies 
the  house  grow  less  and  less.  The  multiplicity  of  interests  involved  in  a  single 
house  and  the  number  of  hands  through  which  the  rent  has  to  pass,  causes 
the  greatest  doubt  as  to  who  is  the  person  who  ought  to  be  called  upon  to 
execute  repairs  or  to  look  after  the  condition  of  the  premises. 

The  leasehold  system  not  only  creates  the  slum  but  it  creates 
also  the  most  oppressive  form  of  usury,  usury  in  housing.  It 
creates  the  worst  type  of  landlord,  the  house  farmer,  the  house 
jobber,  the  house  knacker,  who  takes  up  decaying  private  houses 
in  densely  populated  districts,  converts  them  into  insanitary 
tenements,  encourages  overcrowding  in  them,  and  then  extorts 
usurious  rents  from  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  The  Eoyal  Commis- 
sion on  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  reported  : 

Tenement  houses  may  be  roughly  said  to  be  houses  which  are  occupied  at 
weekly  rents  by  members  of  more  than  one  family.  The  great  majority  of 
these  houses  were  originally  built  for  single  families  and  have  since  been 
broken  up  into  tenements,  with  a  family  in  each  room,  or  several  families  in 
each  house.  Although  this  is  a  highly  lucrative  arrangement  for  the  persons 
in  receipt  of  the  rents,  the  sanitary  condition  of  these  buildings  is  rendered 
worse  by  reason  of  their  having  been  utilised  for  a  purpose  for  which  they 
were  not  constructed,  there  being  as  a  rule  not  more  than  one  water  supply 
arrangement,  and  only  one  closet,  for  each  house.  A  large  number  of  them 
have  no  washhouses,  no  backyards,  and  some  no  back  ventilation  whatever.  It 
appears  that  the  existence  of  the  system  of  house  farmers  is,  in  some  measure, 
owing  to  the  preference  for  middlemen  on  the  part  of  both  the  landlord  and  his 
man  of  business.  Landlords  like  to  give  short  leases  of  decaying  property,  so 
that  they  may  fall  in  when  long  leases  expire,  and  the  property  can  be  dealt 
with  as  a  whole  more  satisfactorily  than  it  could  be  piecemeal.  All  these  con- 
siderations appear  to  favour  the  middleman  system,  to  which  is  attributed  by 
Mr.  Boodle  the  breaking  up  of  houses  built  for  single  families  into  tenements, 
with  all  the  evil  and  inconvenience  attending  that  arrangement.  This 
is  also  said  to  be  the  cause  in  a  great  measure  of  the  enormous  rents 
charged  for  the  single  room  in  tenement  houses,  in  which  it  has  been  seen 
the  poor  chiefly  live,  in  the  worst  parts  of  London.  The  house  farmer  is  not  at 
all  anxious  to  encroach  upon  his  profits,  whether  they  are  at  the  rate  of 
50  per  cent,  or  150  per  cent.,  by  periodical  repairs.  Lord  William  Compton 
stated  that  he  shrank  from  calling  to  account  the  middleman  for  neglecting 
to  repair,  fearing  that  a  rise  in  the  rents  would  be  the  consequence  of  such  a 
proceeding. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Town  Holdings  reported  : 
A  great  deal  has  been  said  with  reference  to  the  condition  of  leasehold 
houses  tenanted  chiefly  by  the  working  classes,  held  on  the  '  fag  ends '  of 
leases,  i.e.  on  terms  that  have  only  a  few  years  to  run.  In  these  cases  it  is 
alleged  that  houses  commonly  get  into  the  hands  of  a  class  of  middlemen  whose 
object  is  to  make  the  largest  possible  profit,  getting  the  highest  rent  that  can 
be  obtained  for  them  and  spending  as  little  as  they  can  help  in  maintenance 
and  repairs.  Opinions  have  been  expressed  by  many  of  the  witnesses  that  the 
bad  state  of  repair  of  houses  so  held  is  attributable  to  the  leasehold  system. 
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We  think  there  is  no  doubt  thai  the  holder  of  a  '  fag  end '  of  a  lease  has  a 
strong  interest  not  to  spend  more  on  the  repairs  of  his  house  than  he  is 
positively  obliged  to  do.  For  these  reasons  we  think  that  a  division  of  owner- 
ship existing  under  such  circumstances  sometimes  conduces  to  the  bad  con- 
dition in  which  many  of  the  dwellings  occupied  by  the  working-classes  in 
towns  are  found,  and  that  it  facilitates  the  operations  of  a  low  class  of  middle- 
men as  landlords. 

As  long  as  we  have  leases  with  '  fag  ends  '  we  shall  have 
insanitary,  overcrowded  slums  in  which  the  poor  are  mercilessly 
exploited  by  tenement  usurers.  In  those  overcrowded,  dilapi- 
dated and  insanitary  districts  where  the  house  farmer  rules,  the 
poor  do  not  complain  of  structural  or  sanitary  defects  or  about  the 
usurious  rent,  for  fear  of  being  turned  out,  and  to  men  of  that  kind 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  explained,  at  Limehouse  and  elsewhere, 
that  overcrowding  and  excessive  rents  are  due  not  to  the  leasehold 
system,  which  creates  the  slum  and  the  house  farmer,  but  to  the 
greed  of  the  Dukes  and  of  other  titled  and  wealthy  landlords. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  leasehold  system  is  very 
advantageous  to  the  landowners  because  they  reap  the  unearned 
increment  when  the  leases  fall  in.  That  belief  seems  to  have  little 
foundation  in  fact.  It  is  true  that  the  value  of  land  has  increased 
very  greatly  in  the  centre  of  certain  towns  and  in  other  favoured 
positions,  but  it  has  fallen  elsewhere.  It  must  also  not  be  for- 
gotten that  many  landowners  lose  heavily  by  the  bankruptcy  of 
builders  whom  they  habitually  finance  for  developing  their 
estates.  However,  let  us  make  an  extravagant  estimate,  and 
assume  that  the  value  of  all  urban  land  in  Great  Britain  trebles 
in  ninety-nine  years,  the  ordinary  length  of  a  building  lease,  that 
a  piece  of  land  worth  100 J.  to-day  will  be  worth  300L  ninety-nine 
years  hence.  How  much  profit  does  that  increment  bring  to  the 
landowner?  An  annual  premium  of  3s.  4d.  invested  at  compound 
interest  by  an  insurance  company  will  produce  to  the  investor 
100Z.  in  ninety-nine  years.  Consequently  an  increment  of  200Z. 
produced  in  ninety-nine  years  by  a  site  worth  100Z.  will  be  equal 
to  an  additional  interest  of  but  6s.  8d.,  or  J  per  cent,  per  annum. 
In  other  words,  the  average  landowner  who  makes  3  per  cent,  on 
his  land  out  of  ground  rents  will  make  at  most  3J  per  cent,  by 
adding  the  unearned  increment.  As  the  management  expenses 
of  most  urban  estates  exceed  very  greatly  J  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  their  capital  value,  it  seems  clear  that  considerably  more  than 
the  entire  unearned  increment  goes,  in  the  form  of  management 
expenses,  chiefly  to  surveyors  and  lawyers.  Landowners  could 
greatly  increase  tfheir  income  by  selling  their  town  estates  and 
investing  the  proceeds  in  mortgages  and  other  securities.  If 
carefully  selected  these  should  yield  a  higher  interest  than  does 
land.  They  offer  greater  chances  of  increment  and  they  can 
be  managed  with  a  minimum  of  expenditure  and  annoyance. 
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Besides,  such  securities,  being  readily  negotiable,  are  not  so  much 
exposed  to  confiscatory  taxation  and  legislation  as  is  land.  This 
consideration  is  important  in  these  days. 

A  good  investment  must  have  a  free  market.  Land,  being  not 
readily  saleable  and  being  exposed  to  peculiar  and  very  consider- 
able risks  which  formerly  were  unknown,  is  no  longer  a  first-class 
security  as  of  old, 'and  is  therefore  depressed  in  price.  Few  people 
care  to  buy  land  in  large  parcels  and  many  wish  to  sell  it.  The 
price  of  land,  as  that  of  all  other  commodities,  is  determined  by 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  At  present  there  are  not  enough 
buyers  of  land  about.  The  cutting  up  of  the  large  urban  estates 
by  the  creation  of  numerous  freeholds  would  bring  an  enormous 
number  of  small  buyers  into  the  market.  The  gradual  enfran- 
chisement of  urban  leaseholds  seems,  therefore,  advisable  on 
prudential  and  on  financial  grounds,  and  it  should  prove  highly 
profitable  to  both  landlords  and  tenants.  The  former  would 
realise  better  prices  for  their  land  and  obtain  security  for  their 
capital  and  freedom  from  worry.  The  latter  would  be  freed  of 
the  eternal  friction  with  their  landlords  and  obtain  security  for 
carrying  on  their  business  without  disturbance  and  for  retaining 
the  whole  value  of  their  improvements  and  their  goodwill. 
Owners  of  large  urban  estates  will,  I  think,  be  wise  in  giving 
leaseholders  of  urban  land  the  option  to  purchase  the  fee  simple 
of  their  houses  as  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  done  on  his  great 
Eastbourne  estate.  Unless  landowners  voluntarily  take  the 
people  into  partnership,  they  may  find  their  land  an  undesirable 
investment.  One  may  almost  say  that  they  have  the  choice  of 
being  bought  out  of  their  land  by  their  tenants  at  a  good  price,  or 
of  being  taxed  out  of  their  land  by  the  Socialists,  and  they  should 
rather  encourage  the  former  than  promote  the  latter. 

The  possession  of  an  agricultural  domain  is  a  pleasure  whilst 
that  of  an  urban  estate  is  a  burden.  The  rural  landlord  is  liked. 
The  urban  landlord  is  frequently  hated,  and  the  good  urban  land- 
lords participate  in  the  odium  which  is  apt  to  fall  indiscriminately 
on  all  urban  landowners  owing  to  the  exactions  of  a  few  grasping 
landowners  or  their  agents.  Noblesse  oblige.  Great  landowners 
will  be  wise  in  holding  only  residential  and  high-class  shop  pro- 
perty. If  landlords  are  the  owners  of  the  soil  on  which  are  over- 
crowded tenement  houses  and  hovels  they  are  part  owners  of  such 
property  and,  though  guiltless,  are  held  responsible  by  the  dema- 
gogues for  the  existence  of  the  slum  and  of  the  tenement  usurer. 

The  defenders  of  the  leasehold  system  say  that  that  system  has 
grown  up  naturally,  that  it  is  equitable  and  economic,  that  it 
stimulates  building  and  causes  builders  to  build  well  owing  to  the 
landlords'  supervision.  These  arguments  seem  fallacious.  The 
leaseholder  system  is  neither  a  natural  nor  an  equitable  system, 
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"and  it  is  difficult,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  to  defend  the 
confiscation  of  valuable  improvements  made  by  the  tenant  in  the 
town,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  law  gives  the  value  of  the  un- 
exhausted improvements  to  the  tenant  in  the  country.  The 
leasehold  system  is  not  a  natural  system  of  tenure.  Building 
lease  is  a  word  which  is  untranslatable  because  it  is  practically 
unknown  in  other  countries.  If  the  leasehold  system  was  a 
natural,  an  equitable,  or  an  economic  system  it  would  surely  be 
found  in  some  of  the  enlightened  countries  outside  Great  Britain. 
It  is  true  that  a  builder  who  obtains  a  building  lease  need  not  buy 
the  soil  and  can  put  his  money  into  bricks  and  mortar.  Thus, 
the  leasehold  system  encourages  the  most  impecunious  and  the 
most  unscrupulous  builders  at  the  cost  of  the  substantial  ones. 
Besides,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion  but  of  calculation  whether 
the  leasehold  system  or  the  freehold  system  is  more  advantageous 
to  the  builder.  In  granting  a  building  lease,  the  landowner  acts 
as  the  builder's  banker,  and  he  charges  an  annual  ground  rent 
where  the  banker  would  charge  interest  on  a  loan  or  a  mortgage. 
Hence  the  only  question  for  the  builder  is  whether  the  land- 
owner's or  the  banker's  interest  is  lower,  and  the  only  difference 
between  the  two  systems  is  this,  that  a  builder  who  wishes  to  build 
on  freehold  land  must  have  some  money  or  credit  to  provide  a 
banker's  margin,  whilst  he  need  provide  no  margin  if  he  builds  on 
the  leasehold  system.  If  it  were  true  that  the  leasehold  system 
encourages  building  and  makes  for  good  building,  the  towns 
should  grow  slowly  and  be  badly  built  in  those  countries  in  which 
the  freehold  system  is  universal.  However,  the  incredibly  rapid 
growth  of  the  well-built  and  well-laid-out  Continental  towns, 
which  are  serving  us  for  a  model,  shows  that  those  arguments  are 
fallacious.  England  has  well-laid-out  urban  estates,  such  as  the 
Portman  and  Grosvenor  estates  in  London,  but  planlessly  built 
towns  filled  with  jerry-built  houses.  There  must,  of  course,  be 
some  kind  of  supervision  over  the  builders,  and  it  is  evidently 
better  that  one  municipal  authority  should  try  to  promote  general 
excellence  according  to  a  common  plan  than  that  a  number  of 
landowners,  each  working  in  his  own  way,  should  create  pleasing 
oases  in  a  municipal  desert. 

The  foregoing  should  suffice  to  show  that  the  leasehold  system 
is  disadvantageous  to  landowners,  tenants,  and  respectable 
builders,  to  rich  and  poor.  It  is  disadvantageous  to  the  nation  as 
a  whole  and  to  the  municipalities,  and  it  is  advantageous  only  to 
those  people  who  speculate  in  leases,  to  tenement  usurers,  to  jerry- 
builders,  and  to  lawyers  and  surveyors.  Therefore,  the  conver- 
sion of  urban  leaseholders  into  freeholders  seems  highly  desirable. 

The  leasehold  system,  having  struck  its  roots  very  deeply,  can, 
of  course,  be  transformed  only  very  gradually,  and  it  ought  to  be 
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changed  largely  by  private  initiative.  It  ought  to  be  transformed 
to  a  great  extent  by  the  voluntary  enfranchisement  of  existing 
leaseholds  on  the  part  of  landowners  and  by  the  provision  of  free- 
hold working  men's  dwellings  on  the  part  of  railway  companies, 
colllieries,  factories,  and  especially  of  the  national  and  municipal 
enterprises  and  services,  which  ought  to  be  model  employers. 
The  Government,  the  local  authorities,  and  large  employers 
should  encourage  the  acquisition  of  freehold  houses  by  their 
employes.  Such  a  policy  will  promote  a  better  feeling  between 
employer  and  employed,  between  capital  and  labour.  However, 
these  steps  will  favour  only  certain  groups  of  workers.  They  will 
not  suffice  to  bring  a  freehold  house  within  the  reach  of  every 
respectable  and  thrifty  working  man.  Hence  the  State  should 
endeavour  to  make  the  people  their  own  landlords  by  direct 
action,  and  the  first  beneficiaries  of  such  action  should  be  the. 
workers. 

Most  working  men  are  unthrifty  because  they  have  little 
inducement  to  save.  If  they  put  their  savings  into  the  Savings 
Bank  they  get  an  insufficient  return.  If  they  put  them  into 
stocks  and  shares  they  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  company  pro- 
moters and  bucket  shops.  If  they  put  them  into  leasehold 
houses  they  will  go  to  the  landlord.  At  present  the  working  man 
is  almost  encouraged  to  spend  all  he  earns.  The  most  natural 
and  the  most  profitable  investment  for  a  working  man  is  a  house 
of  his  own.  However,  working  men  do  not  like  to  buy  securities 
of  shrinking  value,  and  as  they  are  not  in  the  habit  of  forming 
sinking  funds  they  will  rather  spend  their  money  on  amusements 
than  buy  a  leasehold  house.  The  preference  of  working  men  for 
freehold  houses  is  well  known  and  was  well  brought  out  by  the 
examination  of  several  witnesses  before  the  Select  Committee  on 
Town  Holdings.  For  instance,  Mr.  John  Green,  a  working  man 
who  had  been  employed  during  twenty-eight  years  at  the  Eoyal 
Arsenal  in  Woolwich,  was  examined  as  follows  : 

Q. — You  think  that  the  workmen  have  a  desire  to  obtain  the  freehold  of 
their  own  houses  for  the  benefit  of  their  families  in  preference  to  leaseholds  ? 

A. — Equally  so  as  much  as  an  aristocrat  because  the  idea  of  the  workman 
is  to  benefit  his  family  ;  but  he  resents  this  continual  drain  upon  the  savings 
of  his  class  by  the  ground  landlord. 

Q. — Then  you  think  the  workman  is  as  proud  of  his  little  estate  as  the 
larger  man  of  a  large  estate  ? 

A. — Equally  so,  and  he  would  wish  to  hand  that  little  estate  down  to  his 

family,  even  if  only  a  two-roomed  cottage  with  a  small  bit  of  garden 

In  my  opinion  it  would  be  a  very  great  inducement  to  thrift  and  economy 
on  the  part  of  the  working  man,  because  I  know  there  are  scores  of  working 
men  in  the  Arsenal  who  have  money  and  who  rightly  refuse  to  invest  it  in 
leasehold  property  ;  but  if  they  could  buy  freehold  it  would  have  a  great 
tendency  to  keep  the  workman  away  from  the  public-house.  It  would  take 
him  into  his  garden,  his  greenhouse,  or  his  workshop. 
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Before  the  same  Committee,  Mr.  Benjamin  Jones,  represent- 
ing the  Union  of  Working  Men  Co-operators,  stated  : 

We  co-operators  think  that  every  man  in  the  nation  has  a  right  to  have 
some  stake  in  the  country,  and  we  are  trying  as  fast  as  we  can  to  make  every 
working  man  into  a  small  capitalist.  He  cannot  be  a  capitalist  unless  he 
has  some  means  of  investing  his  money.  An  enlightened,  intelligent,  and 
well-educated  man  may  not  be  frightened  of  investing  his  money  in  all  parts 
of  the  earth,  but  a  working  man  naturally  wants  to  see  his  money  near  at 
hand,  and  we  say  that  for  the  public  good  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
working  man  should  have  some  opportunity  to  invest  his  money  near  at  home, 

and  so  induce  him  to  be  provident We  object  to  being  compelled  to 

hand  over  at  the  end  of  the  term  all  the  property  that  we  have  put  on  the 
land.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  express  in  strong  enough  terms  the  working 
men's  detestation  of  the  present  system. 

Many  similar  opinions  of  working  men  might  be  given. 
Through  the  spread  of  education  and  the  increase  of  sobriety 
and  providence  the  desire  for  freehold  houses  seems  now  to  be 
greater  than  ever  among  the  workers.  Only  a  small  part  of  the 
British  workers,  such  as  builders'  men,  navvies,  and  general 
labourers  lead  a  nomadic  life.  The  employment  of  the  large 
majority  of  skilled  workers  and  of  the  vast  army  of  clerks,  post- 
office  servants,  miners,  railway  servants,  &c.,  is  fixed,  and  among 
these  men  there  is  apparently  an  insatiable  demand  for  freehold 
houses.  This  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  assets  of  the 
British  building  societies  amounted  in  1907  to  73,371,8912.,  and 
that  their  yearly  receipts  exceed  40,000,OOOZ.  The  working 
people  spend  every  year  more  on  the  purchase  of  houses  through 
the  building  societies  than  the  nation  spends  on  the  Navy,  and 
they  have  already  bought  hundreds  of  thousands  of  houses  in  this 
manner.  I  have  corresponded  with  some  of  the  largest  bene- 
volent and  building  societies,  and  from  the  information  supplied 
to  me  it  appears  that  the  majority  of  houses  bought  through  them 
cost  about  300Z.  They  have  informed  me  that  there  is  a  widespread 
and  keen  desire  for  freehold  houses  among  all  classes  of  workers. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Halifax  Permanent  Building  Society,  one 
of  the  largest  provincial  societies,  for  instance,  wrote  :  '  I  do  not 
think  that  the  desire  for  freehold  houses  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
middle  classes ;  in  fact ,  I  have  found  it  as  keen  amongst  working 
men  earning  from  185.  to  305.  per  week,  even  if  not  more  so  than 
amongst  those  with  larger  incomes.'  The  Hearts  of  Oak  Benefit 
Society,  the  largest  benefit  society  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
has  a  building  branch,  informed  me  that  4500  members  pur- 
chased their  own  houses  through  that  society  at  the  price  of  about 
1, 250, 000 J.,  and  they  answered  'Yes,  undoubtedly,'  to  my 
question  whether  the  preference  for  freeholds  among  workers  was 
so  pronounced  as  to  make  legislation  for  leasehold  enfranchise- 
ment desirable. 
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I  think  the  enfranchisement  of  working  men's  dwellings  up 
to,  say,  5001.  in  value  might  be  effected  by  voluntary  action,  with 
compulsion  in  the  background,  in  the  following  way.  Voluntary 
small  committees,  composed  of  justices  of  the  peace,  retired 
architects,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  other  gentlemen,  should  be 
formed  to  act  as  unpaid  advisers  and  referees  in  case  a  tenant 
desires  to  buy  his  house  and  cannot  agree  with  his  landlord. 
These  committees  should  hear  both  parties  and  endeavour  to 
effect  a  settlement  at  a  fair  market  price,  plus  10  per  cent,  for  dis- 
turbance, acting  impartially  for  both  parties.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  there  is  no  difficulty  in  apportioning  compensation,  if 
several  parties,  such  as  landowners,  ground-rent  owners,  lease- 
holders, and  sub-leaseholders,  have  proprietary  rights  in  the  same 
property.  This  committee  might  meet  at  the  house  of  one  of  the 
members.  If  no  settlement  should  be  come  to,  the  case  should 
be  referable  to  another  committee  fully  acquainted  with  local  con- 
ditions and  values,  which  might  perhaps  be  formed  by  the  Urban 
District  Council,  and  this  committee  also  should  act  gratuitously  as 
a  mediator  between  the  two  parties.  If  again  no  agreement  should 
be  reached,  the  matter  should  be  referable  to  the  arbitration  of 
a  higher  authority,  perhaps  a  committee  of  the  County  Council, 
whose  decision  would  be  binding,  but  against  which  appeal  might 
be  made  to  the  courts.  This  arrangement  would  work  as  follows. 
A  respectable  working  man  wishes  to  give  for  the  freehold  of  his 
house  300Z.,  and  the  owner  demands  5001.  If  the  three  autho- 
rities appealed  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  house  and  ground,  plus 
10  per  cent,  for  disturbance,  at  3501.,  the  owner  will  scarcely  go 
to  law  but  will  accept  that  sum.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the 
three  bodies  appraise  the  value  at  4501. ,  the  intending  buyer  will 
either  withdraw  or  raise  his  offer.  Thus  numerous  agreements 
should  be  effected  without  lawyers  and  without  litigation. 

When  the  purchase  price  has  been  agreed  upon  the  question 
of  payment  arises.  Though  the  intending  buyer  may  be  respect- 
able and  well  spoken  of,  and  though  he  may  have  501.  at  the 
Savings  Bank,  he  cannot  borrow  privately  the  bulk  of  the  purchase 
price  except  at  prohibitive  cost.  Hence  State  funds  should  come 
forward  and  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  might  be  the  lender. 

The  savings  of  the  people  are  paid  into  the  Savings  Banks,  and 
they  should  be  invested  by  the  State  with  two  objects  in  view  : 
firstly,  with  a  view  to  safety,  and,  secondly,  with  a  view  to  bene- 
fiting the  savers.  The  latter  object  has  unfortunately  been  lost 
sight  of.  The  people's  savings  are  used  at  present  for  driving  up 
the  rich  man's  Consols.  In  the  United  States,  Germany,  and 
various  other  countries  the  bulk  of  the  Savings  Banks  deposits  is 
lent  out  on  mortgage,  and  if  foreign  States  are  able  to  invest 
securely  the  people's  savings  for  the  people's  good  Great  Britain 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  likewise. 
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As  soon  as  the  earnest  money  has  been  paid,  the  Post  Office 
should  advance  the  rest  on  mortgage  to  the  buyer,  paying  off  the 
original  owner,  and  the  buyer  should  henceforth  pay  his  old 
weekly  rent  into  the  Post  Office.  Let  us  assume  that  the  house 
in  question  costs  350Z.,  that  it  has  previously  been  rented  at  105. 
a  week,  or  26Z.  a  year,  and  that  a  mortgage  of  300L  has  been 
arranged  by  the  Post  Office.  If  the  buyer  merely  continues 
paying  his  old  rent  into  the  Post  Office  he  will  pay  almost  9  per 
cent,  on  his  mortgage  of  300  J.  If  4  per  cent.,  or  12L  per  year, 
should  be  charged  by  the  Post  Office  for  interest,  management 
expenses,  and  risk,  the  remaining  14Z.  a  year  could  be  treated 
as  Savings  Bank  deposits  on  compound  interest.  By  regularly 
paying  merely  his  ordinary  rent  into  the  Savings  Bank,  the  man 
would  become  the  absolute  owner  of  an  unencumbered  freehold 
house  in  sixteen  years  through  paying  off  his  mortgage.  If  he 
should  pay  25.  a  week  in  excess  of  his  rent,  the  house  would  be 
absolutely  his  in  twelve  years.  If  the  buyer  should  wish  to  sell 
the  house  before  the  completion  of  the  purchase  he  should  be 
able  to  do  so  subject  to  the  mortgage  as  reduced  by  his  payments. 
If,  for  instance,  he  should  sell  after  having  paid  12s.  a  week 
during  ten  years,  the  mortgage  would  be  reduced  to  about  100L, 
and  if  the  property  had  not  changed  in  value  he  might  get  250J. 
for  the  50/.  paid  as  earnest  money  when  buying  the  house. 

In  most  cases  workmen  desirous  of  becoming  "freeholders 
would  not  buy  an  old  house  in  which  they  live,  but  would  look  for 
a  new  one  in  the  outskirts.  Many  builders  would  gladly  sell 
freehold  houses  through  the  Post  Office,  the  mediation  of  which 
would  diminish  their  risk.  Such  purely  voluntary  sales  should 
become  exceedingly  frequent.  There  would  be  a  greater  demand 
for  freehold  houses  than  for  leasehold  houses  in  the  suburbs,  and 
builders  would  hasten  to  supply  them.  The  leasehold  system 
would  gradually  disappear  in  the  working-class  quarters.  Rents 
which  now  come  to  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  working 
men's  houses  would  henceforth  merely  represent  4  per  cent, 
interest  on  the  capital  of  the  workers  invested  in  them.  Eents 
would  be  lowered  by  one  half.  The  overcrowded  dwellings,  the 
slums,  and  the  tenement  usurers  would  disappear. 

In  case  a  respectable  working  man  should  not  be  able  to 
provide  a  deposit  sufficient  for  the  purchase  of  a  house,  a 
guarantee  against  loss  by  his  trade  union,  friendly  society,  or 
employer,  or  by  a  guarantee  or  insurance  society,  might  be 
accepted  in  lieu  of  cash,  and  he  also  could  become  the  owner  of 
his  house  by  merely  paying  his  rent. 

The  most  formidable  obstacle  which  at  present  prevents  people 
of  small  means  buying  freehold  land  in  town  and  country  lies 
neither  in  the  unwillingness  of  landowners  to  sell  nor  in  the  in- 
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ability  of  the  people  to  buy,  but  in  the  difficulties  connected  with 
the  transfer  of  title.  Land  has  been  driven  into  the  hands  of  the 
wealthy  few  because  the  cost  of  land  transfer  is  prohibitive  to  the 
many.  The  title  to  land  is  based  on  the  possession  of  deeds,  and 
poor  people  who  have  no  bank  and  no  safe-deposit  cannot  keep 
them  securely.  Besides,  the  title  to  land  is  considered  good  only 
if  it  is  forty  years  old  and  has  a  '  good  root '  going  back  another 
forty  years.  Consequently,  whenever  property  changes  hands 
the  history  of  the  title  is  laboriously  investigated,  and  the  amount 
of  labour  is  often  as  great  in  the  case  of  a  plot  worth  20L  as  in  that 
of  an  estate  worth  20,OOOJ.  Hence  the  cost  of  transfer  is  propor- 
tionately by  far  the  highest  in  the  smallest  transactions.  The 
Eeport  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  quotes  the  case  of  the  purchase  by  a  working  man  of  a 
cottage  for  220L  where  the  deeds  cost  66L  The  ad  valorem  scale 
of  1881  has  not  abolished  that  injustice.  According  to  that  scale 
the  rate  for  the  sale  or  mortgage  of  property  worth  100L  is  51. 
for  each  party,  or  10  per  cent,  for  both,  whilst  the  rate  for 
100,OOOL  is  only  295/.  for  each  party,  which  is  equal  to  65.  per  100L 
for  each  side,  or  to  three-fifths  per  cent,  for  the  two.  A  poor  man 
finds  the  purchase  of  a  little  piece  of  land  not  only  prohibitively 
dear,  but  he  may  have  to  wait  many  months  until  the  investigation 
of  the  title  is  completed,  and  if  he  wishes  to  raise  a  mortgage  or 
to  sell  his  land  the  whole  process  is  again  gone  through  at  the 
same  prohibitive  cost  and  with  the  same  delay.  These  enormous 
charges  and  needless  delays  have  made  land  a  luxury  and  have 
made  it  impossible  for  all  but  the  rich  to  own  it.  If  land  is  to 
become,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  favourite  investment  of  the  people, 
it  must  be  as  readily  negotiable  as  stocks  and  shares.  Hence  the 
title  to  land  must  not  rest  in  mouldy  deeds  but  in  an  official 
register.  The  introduction  of  a  national  land  register,  which 
exists  in  most  civilised  countries,  has  been  agitated  for  in  Great 
Britain  during  more  than  two  centuries,  but  the  lawyers  have 
prevented  the  reform  of  our  land  system,  which  is  a  danger  to  the 
State  and  a  burden  to  all.  The  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  stated  in  1885  : 

It  has  been  asserted  that  at  present  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  working 
man  to  become  the  owner  of  his  house  without  putting  an  enormous  additional 
percentage  of  its  value  into  the  possession  of  the  lawyers.  The  evidence 
before  your  Majesty's  Commissioners  shows  that  there  is  a  widespread  dis- 
satisfaction, especially  among  the  more  provident  of  the  working  class  and 
those  desirous  of  purchasing  their  own  houses,  at  the  difficulty  and  cost 
connected  with  the  transfer  of  land  and  the  belief  that  this  expense  and 
difficulty  might  be  greatly  diminished  by  a  reform  in  the  law. 

The   Committee  on   the  Housing   of  the   Working   Classes 
Amendments  Bill  stated  in  1906  : 
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The  Committee  have  had  evidence  of  the  relatively  excessive  cost  attached 
to  the  present  conveyancing  system  for  the  transfer  of  ownership  in  land, 
and  are  impressed  with  the  great  economy  that  might  be  effected  by  a  system 
of  registration  of  title  being  made  universal  and  compulsory  throughout  the 
country.  The  Committee  have  been  struck  by  the  relatively  enormous  amount 
of  solicitors'  costs  in  comparison  with  the  actual  value  of  the  land  conveyed, 
which  of  necessity  has  a  repressive  effect  on  the  free  interchange  of  land. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George's  accusations  that  the  landlords  have 
robbed  the  people  of  the  land  are  untrue.  Not  the  landlords  but 
the  lawyers  are  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  wealthy  few  own 
the  soil  of  Great  Britain.  The  reform  of  our  medieval  system  of 
land  transfer  should  prove  the  strongest  factor  in  restoring  the 
people  to  the  land  and  the  land  to  the  people  in  town  and  country. 
It  is  the  indispensable  first  step  towards  land  reform. 

The  creation  of  a  national  land  register  by  the  methods 
hitherto  attempted  and  proposed — a  Eoyal   Commission  is  at 
present  investigating  this  question — will  take  many  years,  and 
the  solution  of  the  land  problem  is  most  urgent.     I  would  there- 
fore suggest  to  simplify,  accelerate,  and  cheapen  the  transfer  of 
land  in  small  quantities  in  the  following  way.       Fraud  in  the 
transfer  of  land  is  exceedingly  rare,  and  in  the  case  of  small  trans- 
actions is  practically  unknown  because  it  would  not  pay.     Official 
land  registers  should  be  opened  in  all  districts.     These  registers 
should  guarantee  without  any  investigation  sales  of  real  estate 
up  to  the  value  of  500L  in  town  and  country  against  a  fee  of 
perhaps  1  per  cent,  ad  valorem  if  the  seller  can  furnish  satisfac- 
tory references.     Upon   application   for  such   a  guarantee  the 
registrar  should  publish  a  notice  of  the  sale,  and  if  no  claimant 
should  come  forward  within  a  month  the  title  would  be  considered 
good,  and  the  property  be  entered  in  the  name  of  the  buyer  on  the 
register  and  on  the  Ordnance  map.     The  title  would  henceforth 
repose  in  these  entries.     In  case  the  buyer  should  wish  to  raise  a 
mortgage,  the  amount  and  the  lender's  name  would  be  entered  in 
the  register  and  on  the  plan  of  his  holding.     He  could  effect  a  sale 
by  an  ordinary  agreement  consisting  of  a  printed  form  in  which 
the  names  of  buyer  and  seller,  position  of  property,  and  purchase 
price  would  be  entered,  and  the  transfer  of  title  could  henceforth 
be  effected  without  any  delay  by  the  substitution  of  the  buyer's 
name  on  the  register  and  the  map.     The  register  would  be  liable 
for  all  mistakes,  and  the  charge  of  1  per  cent,  ad  valorem  should 
suffice  to  cover  expense  and  risk.     As  intending  buyers  of  land 
would  prefer  buying  cheaply  and  expeditiously  registered  land, 
landowners  would  hasten  to  get  their  land  on  the  register. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  lawyers  will  no  longer  resist  this 
reform,  which  should  be  highly  profitable  to  them.  The 
reduction  of  postage  increased  the  number  of  letters  a  hundred- 
fold. The  cheapening  of  land  transfer  should  have  a  similar 
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result.  It  should  not  only  enormously  increase  transactions  in 
land  but  also  reduce  the  lawyers'  working  expenses  when  the 
investigation  of  numerous  lengthy  documents  in  archaic  language 
has  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

No  reform  of  the  land  system  can  be  complete  without  a 
reform  of  the  rating  system.  The  British  system  of  local 
taxation  is  a  most  unjust  system.  Rates  are  based  not  on  the 
ratepayer's  ability  to  pay  but  on  the  hypothetical  letting  value  of 
his  house.  The  old  Elizabethan  rating  system  was  based  on 
ability  to  pay.  That  principle  was  thrown  to  the  winds  by  the 
Free  Traders.  McCulloch  wrote  in  his  book,  Taxation  and 
Funding  :  '  Equality  of  contribution  is  an  inferior  consideration. 
The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  best  tax  is  not  that  it  is 
most  nearly  proportioned  to  the  means  of  individuals  but  that  it  is 
easily  assessed  and  collected.'  Other  Free  Trade  economists  have 
uttered  similar  sentiments.  Rates,  as  at  present  arranged,  press 
most  severely  on  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  because  these  spend  pro- 
portionately by  far  the  largest  part  of  their  income  upon  rent,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  hypothetical  figures.  Assuming 
that  rates  amount  on  an  average  to  one-third  of  the  rent,  rates 
will  tax  income  as  follows  : 


Income 

Rent  paid 

(Rates  |  of  rent) 

Burden  on  Income 

20s.  per  week 
300/.  a  year 
1000/.  a  year 
50,000/.  a  year 

6s.  per  week 
45/.  a  year 
90/.  a  year 
1500/.  a  year 

2s.  per  week 
15J.  a  year 
30J.  a  year 
500/.  a  year 

=  10  per  cent. 
=   6    ,,      „ 

—    3    „      „ 
=    1    „      „      . 

Rates  raise  rent.  The  rent  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor  is  made 
excessively  high  not  only  by  the  leasehold  system  but  by  our 
rating  system  as  well.  The  Royal  Commission  on  Local 
Taxation,  which  sat  between  1898  and  1902,  acknowledged  the 
gross  injustice  of  our  rating  system,  but  failed  to  propose  a  remedy. 
A  remedy  can  be  found  and  must  be  found.  It  is  indefensible 
that  a  hospital  is  often  more  heavily  rated  than  a  bank  (the 
London  Hospital  pays  1500Z.  a  year  in  rates) ;  that  a  castle  such 
as  Chatsworth  should  be  rated  no  higher  than  the  shop  of  a 
struggling  tradesman ;  that  the  poor  greengrocer  who  requires  a 
large  shop  is  rated  more  heavily  than  the  wealthy  jeweller  next 
door  who  requires  a  small  one ;  that  the  poor  clerk  with  a  large 
family  is  rated  more  heavily  than  a  wealthy  bachelor  because  the 
former  requires  a  larger  house.  It  is  equally  indefensible  that  the 
owner  of  building  land  worth  100,OOOL,  who  lets  it  at  300L  for 
grazing,  should  be  rated  only  on  that  300L,  and  thus  be  encou- 
raged to  restrict  the  extension  of  the  town  and  to  increase  the  rent 
and  living  expenses  of  its  inhabitants.  The  British  rating 
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system,  which  our  Free  Trade  economists  have  forced  upon  the 
country,  relieves  the  rich  at  the  cost  of  the  poor. 

Local  taxation  is  paid  not  by  houses  but  by  men,  and  it  should 
be  based  on  their  ability  to  pay.  It  should  be  based  on  their 
income,  except  in  cases  where,  by  holding  up  building  land, 
people  can  increase  their  capital  very  greatly  without  paying  their 
due  share  of  either  rates  or  income  tax.  Such  land  should  pay 
rates  and  income  tax  on  the  income  which  its  capital  value  would 
yield  when  invested  at  4  per  cent.  The  Eoyal  Commission  on 
the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  already  recommended  in 
1885  the  rating  of  vacant  land  as  a  measure  of  financial  justice 
and  as  a  measure  likely  to  relieve  overcrowding. 

The  leading  principle  of  taxation  should  be  justice.  Both 
France  and  Germany  have  solved  in  different  ways  the  problem 
of  levying  local  taxation  in  accordance  with  the  taxpayer's  ability, 
and  my  inquiries  have  convinced  me  that  we  can  do  likewise.  As 
the  great  majority  of  income-tax  payers  make  income-tax  returns, 
the  difficulty  of  basing  local  taxation  upon  income  is  not  insur- 
mountable. A  man  who  has  three  residences  might  be  taxed  in 
each  on  a  third  of  his  income.  Besides,  local  authorities  should 
be  allowed  to  impose  certain  taxes  which  are  of  great  municipal, 
social,  and  educational  importance.  They  should  be  allowed  to 
tax,  within  certain  limits,  amusements  and  entertainments, 
especially  those  of  an  objectionable  type,  vacant  land,  and 
successful  speculation  in  land.  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  fantastic 
'  unearned  increment  tax  '  is  based  on  valuers'  guesswork,  and 
therefore  grossly  unjust ;  but  I  cannot  see  any  objection  to  a 
graduated  local  tax  on  the  net  profits  which  speculators  in  land 
have  actually  realised. 

The  land  problem  is  our  greatest  social  and  political  problem. 
The  conditions  under  which  a  large  part  of  the  English,  and  half 
the  Scottish,  people  live  are  a  danger  to  the  race,  Society  and 
the  State.  Socialism  threatens  nation  and  Empire  with  destruc- 
tion. An  Empire  cannot  exist  without  an  imperial  race.  Free- 
holders have  ever  proved  the  strongest  defenders  of  law  and 
order.  The  policy  outlined  in  these  pages  should  make  the  people 
happy  and  prosperous,  diminish  immorality,  drunkenness  and 
crime,  re-create  the  race,  lay  the  spectre  of  Socialism — and  win 
the  General  Election.  A  strong  association  should  immediately 
be  formed  for  promoting  this  great  national  policy  and  explaining 
it  to  the  people. 

J.  ELLIS  BARKER. 
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THIS  article  is  in  no  sense  intended  to  be  controversial,  nor  an 
answer  to  Lord  Stanhope's  article  on  '  Great  Britain  and  Japan 
in  the  Far  East/  which  appeared  in  the  March  number  of  this 
Eeview.  It  was  written  before  that  article  appeared,  from  notes 
made  during  a  holiday,  and  the  critic  criticised  in  it  is  essentially 
impersonal.  I  have  endeavoured  to  look  at  the  making  of  an  over- 
sea dominion  from  a  general  rather  than  from  a  specific  stand- 
point :  to  point  out  the  endless  difficulties  which,  as  our  own  ex- 
perience shows,  stand  in  the  way  of  such  an  undertaking ;  and  to 
indicate  some  of  the  important  details  which  it  involves,  which  we 
ourselves  have  still  left  unsolved.  The  article  of  Lord  Stanhope 
tempts  me  only  to  say  one  thing  in  connexion  with  the  familiar 
criticism  of  Japanese  commercial  morality.  What  would  be  said 
of  a  foreigner  who,  after  studying  the  Digest  of  the  '  Law 
Eeports,'  under  the  head  of  '  Fraud,'  should  pronounce  the 
opinion  that  the  commercial  morality  of  the  English  seems  to  be 
at  rather  a  low  ebb? 

Since  the  Imperial  Koman  days  over-sea  dominion  has  fas- 
cinated the  nations,  leading  them  to  vast  expenditure  of  blood 
and  treasure ;  even  honour  has  sometimes  trembled  in  the  balance. 
In  these  Imperial  English  days  we  hold  the  keeping  of  our 
heritage  as  a  sacred  duty.  But  the  glamour  of  the  conception  has 
somewhat  blinded  us  to  many  things  which  went  to  the  building 
up  of  the  Empire.  What  a  world  there  is  of  unrecorded  labour  ! 
And  the  materials — how  little  we  know  of  them !  Yet  human 
beings  were  the  bricks,  the  early  settlers  were  the  layers,  their 
brains  the  mortar,  with  the  home  administration  for  scaffolding. 
Occasionally  some  official  or  human  document  comes  to  light, 
kindling  a  fleeting  enthusiasm  for  the  workers  in  that  past  which 
seems  to  recede  faster  and  faster  into  the  deep  groves  of  memory 
as  we  press  onward.  The  history  of  that  past  is  being  fitfully 
made  to-day,  but  the  process  is  a  tedious  one,  and  Time's  evil 
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agents  of  destruction,  moth  and  cockroach,  dust  and  its  pernicious 
atoms,  damp  with  all  its  progeny,  and  their  ally  the  white  ant, 
all  of  which  flourish  abundantly  in  colonial  archives,  make  for 
delay  and  are  on  the  side  of  oblivion. 

That  same  spirit  of  empire  has  seized  upon  Japan.  She 
holds  that  her  position  in  the  East  facing  the  rising  sun  is  in 
all  things  analogous  to  that  of  England  when  she  looked 
towards  the  new  continent  with  all  the  Old  World  behind 
her.  Once  more  there  is  an  over-sea  dominion  in  the  making ;  it 
is  going  on  before  our  eyes ;  we  can  see  its  gradual  evolution,  note 
the  successive  stages  of  its  development,  and  express  our  opinion 
on  the  process,  which  we  have  done,  by  our  self-appointed  agents 
the  critics,  pretty  freely.  We  are  somewhat  exercised  as  to 
whether  Japan  has  learnt  in  this  matter  the  lessons  of  the  past — 
to  speak  more  accurately,  the  lessons  of  our  past.  This  new  boy 
who  has  plunged  headlong  into  the  class  must  expect  to  have  his 
behaviour  jealously  scrutinised,  especially  by  the  elder  boys;  and 
if  he  attempts  any  of  the  vagaries  of  which  they  themselves  were 
guilty,  and  now  know  how  wrong  they  were,  they  are  down  on 
him  with  merciless  gibe  and  criticism.  But  the  nations, 
although  they  are  composed  of  schoolboys  grown  old  in  worldly 
wisdom,  have  not  the  schoolboy's  generosity.  They  note  the 
shortcomings — how  can  they  help  it,  being  so  experienced  in 
them? — they  see  all  the  little  details  that  go  wrong,  and 
triumphantly  proclaim  them,  persistently  ignoring  the  loyal 
aim  and  steadfastness  of  purpose  by  which  the  new  boy  hopes 
to  attain  his  end.  This  new  boy,  Japan,  has  two  brand-new 
Colonies  on  his  hands— Formosa  and  Karafuto  (South  Saghalien), 
and  a  protectorate,  Corea.  His  tenure  is  legitimate ;  Formosa 
passed  into  his  possession  by  treaty  of  cession  in  1895 ;  Kara- 
futo became  his  in  similar  fashion  after  the  war  with  Kussia ; 
and  his  protectorate  over  Corea  was  acknowledged  by  the  Powers 
in  1905 ;  but  his  conduct  in  regard  to  them  has,  so  the  critics  say, 
been  deplorable.  The  head  and  front  of  the  offence  is,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  criticism,  that  Japan  has  not, 
as  she  clearly  ought,  taken  up  the  government  of  these  depen- 
dencies and  carried  it  on  with  the  same  wisdom  which  we  our- 
selves are  displaying  in  the  government  of  our  Colonies.  We 
cannot  allow — the  term  is  apt,  for  nowadays  everybody's  business 
includes  that  of  his  neighbour,  especially  Japan's — we  cannot 
allow  Japan  to  make  the  same  blunders  which  we  made  in  the 
dim  ages.  The  fact  is,  the  world  is  treating  Japan  and  her 
schemes  of  colonisation  by  the  same  high  standard  which  she  has 
contributed  so  materially  to  set  up  against  herself.  Whenever 
she  has  adopted  anything  from  the  West,  she  has  been  able  to 
start  at  the  point  at  which  we  have  arrived  with  pain  and  dim- 
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culty,  and  so  has  not  merely  avoided  the  tedious  processes  which 
led  up  to  it ,  but  is  unencumbered  with  all  the  de'bris  which  strews 
the  path  of  progress.  Thus,  in  so  simple  a  matter  as  domestic 
lighting  she  was  able  to  pass  by  the  sombre  lamp  and  dismal  gas- 
jet,  and  plunged  at  once  from  the  dipped  rush  into  electric  light. 
So  in  regard  to  her  methods  of  colonisation  we  seem  to  say  to 
her  : — You  are  so  very  observant  that  you  must  have  noticed  all 
the  errors  which  we  committed  in  our  early  colonising  days ;  we 
therefore  expect  you  to  avoid  them.  Be  eclectic  in  this  as  you 
have  been  in  so  many  other  things.  Eclecticism  will  indeed  be 
more  easy  in  this,  for  what  was  wrong  about  our  methods  is 
glaring. 

I  wonder  whether  any  of  the  critics  of  Japan  realise  what 
the  making  of  a  colony  means.  Great  Britain  has  so  many  that 
we  have  come  almost  to  forget  the  details  of  the  process.  France 
has  many,  too ;  but  I  doubt  whether  French  statesmen  who  have 
studied  the  question  think  the  process  at  all  simple.  Spain  and 
Holland  have  long  ago  forgotten  the  struggles  of  their  colonising 
periods  ;  but  Germany  and  the  United  States  are  still  in  the  throes 
of  over-sea  expansion,  and  understand  what  it  means  to  all  con- 
cerned. It  is  of  little  use  for  statesmen  to  make  colonies,  to  sign 
treaties  of  cession,  unless  the  right  people  will  settle  there  with 
their  families  and  combine  to  create  markets  and  all  the  parapher- 
nalia of  trade.  Even  Eome  was  not  peopled  in  a  day,  in  spite  of 
Eomulus'  friendly  invitation  to  all  and  sundry  to  come  in.  And 
although  our  method  includes  a  large  and  genial  welcome  to  all 
who  choose  to  participate  in  the  freedom  of  our  Colonies,  a  freedom 
which  depends  upon  the  charter  of  our  own  liberties,1  it  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  a  sound  principle  of  colonising  to  attract  only  the 
surplus  population  of  other  countries.  The  doctrine  of  the  open 
door  hardly  applies  to  the  peopling  of  a  Colony,  at  least  at  the 
beginning  of  its  existence ;  and  it  is  not  true  to  say  that  the  door 
in  such  matter  must  be  either  open  or  shut. 

But  it  is  with  regard  to  her  own  people  that  the  critic  insists 
that  Japan  has  been  careless  in  not  getting  the  right  sort  to  go 
out  to  her  Colonies ;  that  up  to  now  there  has  been  too  much  riff- 
raff admitted.  The  criticism  is  in  some  measure  just,  and  I  have 
heard  Japanese  themselves  admit  its  partial  truth.  Undoubtedly 

1  It  is  sometimes  overlooked  that  the  freedom  accorded  to  foreigners  in  England, 
and  consequently  in  her  Colonies,  is  ensured  by  Magna-  Carta,  which  declared  that 
'all  merchants,  if  they  were  not  openly  prohibited  before,  shall  have  their 
safe  and  sure  conduct  to  depart  out  of  England,  to  come  into  England,  to  tarry  in, 
and  go  through  England,  as  well  by  land  as  by  water,  to  buy  and  sell  without 
any  manner  of  evil  tolls,  by  the  old  and  rightful  customs,  except  in  time  of  war.' 
And  by  a  statute  of  Richard  the  Second  it  was  enacted,  '  that  merchant  strangers 
repairing  into  the  realm  of  England  shall  be  well  and  courteously  and  rightfully 
used  and  governed  in  the  said  realm,  to  the  intent  that  they  ehall  have  the  greater 
courage  to  repair  into  the  sa,me.' 
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one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  which  Japan  has  to  face  in 
connexion  with  her  colonial  enterprise  is  to  persuade  her  people 
to  become  colonists,  to  infuse  into  them  the  true  colonising  spirit. 
For  this  there  is  a  substantial  reason  in  the  home-loving  nature  of 
the  Japanese.  They  have  an  intense  love  for  their  country,  and, 
as  I  have  said  once  before  in  this  Keview,  when  they  go  abroad 
they  suffer  greatly  from  home-sickness.  This  seems  a  paradoxical 
saying  when  we  remember  that  the  influx  of  Japanese  into  the 
countries  on  the  Eastern  Pacific  shore  threatened  at  one  time  to 
become  a  world-disturbing  problem.  Nevertheless  it  is  true,  and 
must  remain  a  paradox ;  and ,  without  going  quite  the  length  of 
the  imaginary  critic  I  have  just  quoted,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
undesirables  do  find  their  way  into  the  new  dependencies,  who  by 
their  conduct  do  not  maintain  the  prestige  of  their  country,  and 
add  much  to  the  difficulty  of  government. 

But  when  unthinking  vituperation  takes  the  place  of  sober 
criticism;  when  it  is  forgotten,  as  it  too  often  is,  that  what  is 
happening  is  what  must  happen  in  the  circumstances ;  and  when 
it  is  set  up  as  evidence  of  Japan's  failure  in  her  colonial  enter- 
prise, then  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  records  of  our  own  early  days 
of  colonising  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  to  see  whether 
they  would  stand  the  glaring  searchlight  of  modern  criticism. 
We,  indeed,  should  know  something  of  the  difficulties  which 
attend  the  making  of  an  over-sea  dominion ;  we  ought  to  know 
that  the  settlement  or  occupation  which  has  given  us  so  many  of 
our  Colonies  was  not  always  lamb-like  in  its  peacefulness.  The 
story  is  told  very  plainly  in  the  preamble  to  the  Act  passed  in 
1817,  for  the  '  more  effectual  punishment  of  murders  and  man- 
slaughters committed  in  places  not  within  His  Majesty's 
dominions '  : 

Whereas  grievous  murders  and  manslaughters  have  been  committed  at 
the  settlement  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras  in  South  America,  the  same  being  a 
settlement  for  certain  purposes  in  the  possession  and  under  the  protection 
of  His  Majesty,  by  persons  residing  and  being  within  the  said  settlement ; 
and  the  like  offences  have  been  committed  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean  as  well 
on  the  high  seas  as  on  land,  in  the  Islands  of  New  Zealand  and  Otaheite, 
and  in  other  islands,  countries,  and  places  not  within  His  Majesty's 
dominions,  by  the  masters  and  crews  of  British  ships,  and  other  persons  who 
for  the  most  part  deserted  from  or  left  their  ships,  and  have  continued  to 
live  and  reside  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  those  islands  ;  whereby  great 
violence  has  been  done,  and  a  general  scandal  and  prejudice  raised  against 
the  name  and  character  of  British  and  other  European  traders ;  and  whereas 
such  crimes  do  escape  unpunished,  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  of  bringing  to 
trial  the  persons  guilty  thereof  ; — 

for  remedy  whereof  condign  punishment  was  provided. 

And  the  story  from  Africa  and  the  East  is  not  much  more 
encouraging  in  so  far  as  the  behaviour  of  British  subjects  was 
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concerned.  This  is  what  the  preamble  of  the  '  South  Africa 
Offences  Act '  tells  us  : 

Whereas  the  inhabitants  of  certain  territories  in  South  Africa  to  the 
southward  of  the  twenty-fifth  degree  of  south  latitude  not  being  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  civilised  Government,  and  crimes  and  outrages  being 
likely  (unless  prevented)  to  be  committed  within  such  territories  by  subjects  of 
Her  Majesty  being  therein,  it  is  requisite  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of 
offences  committed  within  such  territories. 

The  '  Sierra  Leone  Offences  Act '  slightly  varies  the  recital : 

Whereas  the  inhabitants  of  the  territories  adjacent  to  the  Colony  of  Sierra 
Leone,  extending  to  the  Rio  Grande  or  Bulola  to  the  north  of  the  Colony, 
and  500  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Colony,  being  in  an  uncivilised  state,  offences 
against  the  persons  and  property  of  such  inhabitants  and  others  are  fre- 
quently committed  by  Her  Majesty's  subjects  within  such  territories  with 
impunity. 

The  '  West  Africa  Offences  Act '  is  to  the  same  effect,  referring 
to  crimes  and  outrages  having  been  and  being  likely  (unless 
restrained  by  law)  to  be  committed  in  the  territories  adjoining  the 
Settlements  of  Sierra  Leone,  Gambia,  Gold  Coast,  and  Lagos. 
And  with  regard  to  the  Straits  Settlements  the  same  story  is  told 
in  almost  the  same  language  in  the  '  Courts  (Straits  Settlements) 
Act.' 

'  But  that  was  so  long  ago/  I  hear  the  severe  critic  of  the 
manners  of  the  early  Japanese  settlers  saying.  The  limiting 
period  for  national  offences  is  always  presumed  to  be  very  short,  as 
short  as  the  national  memory ;  and  British  settlers  are  always  on 
their  good  behaviour  now,  and  write  to  tell  the  magazines  how 
good  and  kind  they  have  been  to  the  interesting  savage.  All  is 
changed  now,  and  perhaps  some  think  that  our  missionary  work 
has  outbalanced  all  those  early  sins.  But  the  first  of  those 
special  statutes  was  passed  in  1861,  and  the  last  in  1874;  so 
that  all  this  misdoing  which  Parliament  thought  fit  to  record 
happened  well  within  a  modern  memory.  Human  beings 
are,  always  have  been  and  will  be,  the  same  in  the  Western  as 
in  the  Eastern  parts  of  the  globe ;  and  one  of  their 
peculiarities  is  that  where  there  are  territories  without  regular 
forms  of  government  in  which  the  untutored  savage  dwells,  if 
Nature  has  provided  him  with  interesting  and  marketable  com- 
modities, thither  the  brave  troop  of  early  settlers  goes,  with  intent 
to  get  as  much  of  them  as  possible  for  the  expenditure  of  a  little 
gunpowder ;  and  with  sufficient  knowledge  of  constitutional  law 
to  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  is  only  by  exceptional  legislation  that 
their  national  Courts,  with  their  rigid  doctrine  of  territoriality, 
can  reach  them  and  apply  the  law  they  have  left  behind.  For 
those  who  join  the  gay  throng  are  not  always  the  best 
citizens,  whatever  nation  they  may  hail  fr^m.  Our  own  statutes 
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are  quite  frank  and  do  not  mince  matters — crimes  and  outrages 
against  person  and  property  have  been,  and  are  likely  to  be  com- 
mitted, unless  restrained  by  law.  There  is  perhaps  room  here 
for  a  short  paean  in  praise  of  all-powerful  law,  because  everybody, 
as  has  been  before  remarked,  is  so  well-behaved  in  these  regions 
nowadays. 

I  referred  just  now  to  a  critic ;  let  me  say  one  word  with  regard 
to  him.  He  is  quite  an  imaginary  person.  I  cannot  enter  the 
lists  of  controversy ;  but  a  protagonist  is  good  for  the  writer's  soul, 
so  I  have  ventured  to  create  one  in  whom  is  incarnated  the  spirit 
of  criticism  which  is  abroad.  Having  thus  set  him  up  I  ask  him 
to  answer  me  this  question  :  Why  do  you  merge,  not  only  all 
the  Japanese  people  in  your  diatribes,  but  also  their  statesmen 
and  the  Government?  Do  you  really  believe  that  those  early 
Britons  to  whom  Parliament  referred  in  such  very  uncom- 
promising language  differed  in  any  way,  for  better  .or  worse,  from 
the  advanced  guard  of  Japanese  settlers;  or  that  the  Japanese 
Government  does  not  see  the  necessity  of  keeping  their  people 
under  restraint  and  within  the  bounds  of  law  with  as  clear  a  vision 
as  our  own  Government  in  times  gone  by?  Of  course  you  do  not. 
The  secret  of  it  all  is  this  :  in  these  days,  with  the  world's  army 
of  correspondents  at  our  disposal ,  we  hear  of  events  as  they  happen 
in  the  ultimate  parts  of  the  earth,  and  the  news  comes  to  us  fresh 
enough  to  call  for  paragraphs  or  leaders,  if  the  case  is  interesting 
or  very  bad.  So  the  news  spreads,  and,  the  standard  of  reasonable 
comparison  being  lost,  we  forget  that  these  things,  which  I  take 
the  critic's  word  are  'happening,  and  the  recital  of  which  in  an 
unknown  tongue  has  been  accurately  interpreted  to  him,  are  the 
deplorable  but  inevitable  incidents  of  the  early  steps  of  any  people 
towards  the  creation  of  an  over-sea  dominion.  We  have  for- 
gotten the  beginning  of  things.  What  happened  then  has  passed 
into  the  romance  of  history ;  and  we  are  righteously  indignant 
when  we  meet  these  old  facts  face  to  face,  for  they  have  become 
the  actuality  of  to-day.  That  habit  which  history  has  of  repeating 
itself  is  sometimes  very  inconvenient,  especially  when  it  induces 
comparisons  with  things  which  were  as  well  forgotten.  Obviously 
this  is  no  justification ;  I  only  criticise  the  criticism  to  which  it 
has  given  rise ,  and  protest  against  it  degenerating  into  vituperation 
of  an  entire  nation. 

Let  me  turn  from  the  evil  deeds  of  our  early  colonists  and  see 
what  we  are  doing  in  the  way  of  colonising  to-day.  The  sons  of 
the  greatest  world-empire  that  the  dreams  of  man  have  ever 
realised  should  at  least  know  what  colonisation  ought  to  mean. 
Yet  I  very  much  doubt  whether  the  old  idea  that  '  going  to  the 
Colonies  '  was  the  preliminary  stage  of  the  journey  to  Avernus  has 
quite  died  out.  An  unchangeable  and  hard-at-dying  opinion  was 
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the  inevitable  product  of  the  generation  next  behind  the  present ; 
for  they  were  *  slow-coaches,'  so  their  sons  protested  who  travelled 
in  the  trains,  likening  the  vehicles  of  their  thoughts  to  those  of 
their  bodies.  The  whole  generation  wherein  a  fancy  was  bred 
must  disappear  before  the  fancy  dies.  And  so  it  comes  about 
that  those  old-fashioned  ideas  which  saw  an  innuendo  in  the 
mere  suggestion  of  life  in  the  Colonies,  and  in  '  colonial '  an 
adjective  of  evil  or  at  least  mediocre  import,  seem  to  remain  with 
us  even  to-day.  There  are  still  tear-stained  handkerchiefs  upon 
the  quays  as  the  ships  are  warped  out  of  harbour ;  the  unknown 
is  the  reverse  of  magnificent  to  those  who  stay  behind.  They 
wish  the  traveller  '  good-luck,'  but  the  wish  cloaks  the  hidden  fear. 
He,  the  much-prayed-for  '  wanderer,'  probably  guesses  what  a  good 
time  lies  ahead  of  him,  and  that  perhaps  is  one  of  the  golden 
keys  of  empire.  Perchance  when  he  goes  to  dinners  and  places 
where  they  talk,  the  father  will  speak  of  Imperialism  as  one  who 
knows  and  has  contributed  his  little  share  to  the  great  over-sea 
dominion ;  but  the  mother  at  home  is  gently  wiping  her  eyes,  even 
now  in  this  twentieth  century  of  grace,  when  we  of  all  people 
might  be  supposed  to  have  become  '  as  a  man  '  in  so  weighty  an 
affair  as  the  peopling  of  our  Colonies ;  and  how  pathetic  it  is  when 
the  '  wanderer  '  is  the  daughter  going  to  meet  her  lover  in  that 
wild  region  which  we  call  *  the  East '  !  Do  we  suffer  from  home- 
sickness like  the  Japanese?  Do  our  colonists  cry  as  theirs  do— 
1  We  would  return,  we  are  so  far  from  home  '?  Not  until  the 
islands  of  the  Empire  have  become  the  recognised  fields  of 
activity  for  the  best  of  the  boys  and  girls,  not  until  that  old 
tradition  has  quite  died  down  that  they  are  only  uncertain  plains 
of  adventure  for  the  worst,  shall  we  have  achieved  our  own 
Imperial  idea  and  be  in  a  position  to  criticise  the  shortcomings  of 
others.  Statute-law  revision  and  '  practical  utility  '  editions  have 
deleted  from  the  Statute  Book  those  unpleasant  recitals  in  the 
preambles  of  almost  forgotten  Acts  of  Parliament,  so  that  we  need 
no  longer  be  vexed  by  crude  references  to  facts  which  would  dim 
our  rose-coloured  spectacles.  We  have  almost  forgotten  that  some 
of  our  Colonies  began  life  as  penal  settlements,  and  that  sometimes 
the  convicts  escaped  to  become  respectable  members  of  society. 
But,  putting  all  this  bygone  history  on  one  side,  is  our  own  system 
of  colonisation  all  that  could  be  desired?  It  is  still  '  emigration  ' ; 
the  Colonies  are  still  looked  upon  as  the  appointed  home  of  the 
destitute,  the  machinery  sanctioned  by  Parliament  for  shipping 
them  off — the  term  is  almost  too  apt — Treasury  loans  to  public 
bodies,  coupled  with  certain  provisions  of  the  Poor  Law.  But  it 
is  often  the  last  stage  of  life's  journey ;  it  ought  to  have  been  the 
first.  And  then,  do  the  Colonies  accept  gleefully  all  who  come  to 
them  in  this  way  ?  Do  they  not  sometimes  think  that  a  little  super- 
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vision  or  selection  would  meet  their  needs  better?  Some  of  the 
Canadian  Provinces  in  1898  were  compelled  to  pass  laws  to  re- 
gulate the  immigration  of  orphan  and  destitute  children,  in  order 
to  put  some  check  on  their  careless  and  indiscriminate  despatch 
from  the  old  land  by  more  or  less  well-meaning  but  irresponsible 
bodies.  There  was  no  inherent  objection  to  waifs  and  strays  from 
the  London  slums  being  sent  to  begin  life  again  in  the  purer 
atmosphere  of  the  Canadian  plains;  but  the  Canadians 
objected  to  vicious  and  defective  children  being  included, 
and  insisted  on  their  being  weeded  out.  Whether  regula- 
tion is  possible  in  the  case  of  grown  men  and  women  is  a 
difficult  problem.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  method  of  supply- 
ing the  labour  which  the  Colonies  want ;  so  let  it  pass  at  that.  But 
what  colonisation  of  the  better  sort  is  there  at  the  present  day? 
In  many  of  our  smaller  dependencies,  even  in  far-off  Mauritius, 
there  are  traces  still  of  an  age  when  men  went  to  the  Colonies, 
breaking  through  the  '  younger  son  '  tradition,  to  fight  and  fend 
for  themselves ;  but  the  tracks  show  the  brogues  of  our  cousins  of 
Scotland,  their  descendants  still  keeping  high  festival  on  St. 
Andrew's  Day,  joining  hearts  and  hands,  by  cable,  across  the 
quaich.  How  many  men  go  out  now  to  the  Colonies  in  like  circum- 
stances? What  are  we  doing  to  replace  the  breed?  The 
Australian  and  the  Canadian  have  made,  and  the  South  African 
will  soon  make,  nations  within  the  Empire.  But  I  am  now 
thinking  more  of  those  smaller  Colonies,  some  of  them  '  Jewels  of 
the  Crown  '  by  prerogative  right ;  those  small  fragments  of  the 
Empire  scattered  in  the  oceans,  which  are  apt  to  be  overshadowed 
by  the  great  Self-governing  Colonies.  Have  we  not  let 
the  matter  slide  somewhat?  The  civil  services  of  some  of  the 
Crown  Colonies  are  recruited  from  home ;  the  banks  and  great 
mercantile  houses  attract  young  men;  and  there  are  the  estates, 
those  old-time  '  Plantations,'  round  which  the  law  and  the 
machinery  of  government  have  gradually  collected  to  make  a 
modern  Colony.  But,  beyond  these,  what  is  there?  A  regiment 
sometimes  drops  a  time-expired  non-commissioned  officer  in  a 
Colony ;  but  the  days  of  spontaneous  settlement  are  over.  Ask  a 
professional  man — say,  a  young  barrister — why  he  does  not  go 
out  to  the  Colonies  to  practise.  His  answer  will  somewhat  shock 
your  Imperial  sensibilities.  Yet  openings  abound,  as  some  have 
proved  who  have  had  the  courage,  and  have  made  a  position 
for  themselves  before  the  days  of  devilling  would  have  been  accom- 
plished at  home.  And  now,  in  all  seriousness,  I  ask  the  question  : 
Have  we  English  lost  the  colonising  spirit?  In  spite  of  the  ship- 
loads of  emigrants  that  cross  the  Atlantic  every  year,  in  spite  of 
the  items  which  I  have  counted  on  the  credit  side,  I  do  not  think 
we  can  honestly  say,  No.  That  we  do  our  work  well,  that  we 
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make  the  best  of  it  when  we  get  there,  and  so  far  are  excellent 
colonisers,  is  another  matter,  and  beside  the  present  question. 

And  yet  colonising  of  the  higher  order  is  an  Imperial  concern. 
There  is  one  aspect  of  it  which  has  not  attracted  much  attention, 
but  which  is  worth  more  than  a  passing  thought  :  the  influence 
of  the  Colonies,  even  of  the  smaller  ones,  on  the  home-life  of 
the  'old  land.'      How  small  the  world  of  England  must  have 
been  when  Pepys  could  set  down  all  that  was  worthy  to  be 
noted    in    it,    when    Doctor    Johnson    ruled    the    roost,     or 
when    Croker    so    diligently    recorded    its    small    talks !     Com- 
pare it  with  the  England  of  to-day !      So  few  are  mute  that 
there  surely  can  be  none  inglorious.     There  has  been  a  national 
expansion,  and  it  may  be  that  the  people  have  themselves  grown 
in  self-importance.     But  I  see  one  of  the  causes  which  have  con- 
tributed to  it  very  clearly ;  it  is  the  Imperial  growth  of  the  nation  ; 
and  in  this  the  Colonies,  small  and  great,  have  had  their  share. 
This  has  both  a  personal  and  an  impersonal  aspect.     The  Empire 
has  made  a  new  field  for  the  men  and  women  of  our  generation. 
The  larger  growth  of  opportunity  has  found  them  ready  to  take  the 
occasions  which  it  offers;  they  have  come  into  the  public  gaze, 
making  some  mark  upon  the  wall,  by  reason  of  the  experience 
which  work  in  the  Colonies  gives.    Once  the  existence  of  this  large 
opportunity  is  recognised,  the  knell  of  the  old  tradition  will  have 
sounded ;  sons  will  go  into  these  far  countries  without  being  looked 
upon  as  prodigals,  and  daughters  will  take  their  share  in  carrying 
forward  our  Imperial  destiny.     The  Colonies  will  cease  to  be  the 
dumping-ground  for  our  surplus  population  and  a  refuge  for  spend- 
thrift younger  sons.     A  saner  view  of  colonial  life  and  work  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  Colonies.  What  is  true  of  the  harvest  of  the  sea 
is  true  of  the  harvest  of  our  schools  and  colleges ;  the  crowds  of 
men  who  come  out  from  them  every  year  have  as  good  brains  and 
as  capable  arms  as  those  who  have  done  so  well  for  themselves 
and  for  England  in  the  times  past.     It  would  be  beneficial  also 
to  the  Mother  Country,  for  it  must  react  upon  public  life  on  the 
larger  plane  of  Empire.     This  is  the  impersonal  side  of  the  ques- 
tion to  which  I  alluded  above ;  and  it  is,  I  think,  even  more  ignored 
than  the  personal  side.     The  Colonies  afford  new  and  varied  ex- 
periences, open  out  fresh  fields  of  inquiry.     Men  there  tackle  old 
problems  in  new  conditions,  never  dreamed  of  by  those  who  stay  at 
home.     Speaking  from  my  own  experience,  I  am  perpetually  find- 
ing some  old  proposition  in  need  of  expansion  or  development, 
some  old  conclusion  come  to  be  tested  by  new  facts,  that  does  not 
altogether  satisfy  the  test .    The  range  of  view  has  widened  since  the 
conclusion  was  come  to,  or  the  proposition  formulated ;  facts  which 
the  good  old  people  of  the  past  never  heard  of  have  arisen  ;  and,  to 
take  the  law  as  a  concrete  instance,  its  elasticity  is  often  put  to 
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the  severest  test.  All  this  somewhat  differs  from  the  popular  view 
of  the  matter;  but,  as  I  said  just  now,  it  is  well  worthy  of  con- 
sideration as  an  important  factor  in  the  maintenance  and  well- 
being  of  an  over-sea  dominion. 

Everything  I  have  said  touching  ourselves  applies  with  double 
force  to  Japan.  The  conditions  of  the  Imperial  problem  are  not 
likely  to  have  escaped  the  acute  vision  of  the  Japanese.  Their 
new  over-sea  dominion  calls  for  men  with  capacity  to  do  the 
work  that  has  to  be  done,  and  the  call  has  in  some  measure 
already  been  answered.  I  have  met  and  talked  with  many  most 
capable  officials  in  both  Formosa  and  Corea ;  of  course ,  their 
numbers  are  not  legion  as  yet ;  but  the  fact  that  the  occasion 
has,  even  in  these  early  days,  found  the  men  wanted  is  ample 
proof,  if  that  old  proverb  about  the  sea  is  true,  that  as  time 
goes  on  and  the  occasions  multiply  and  become  more  insistent, 
men  fitted  to  take  them  will  be  ready.  And  they  in  their  turn, 
with  experience  ripened  by  contact  with  the  large  problems 
of  colonial  government,  will  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
Government  of  the  fatherland.  I  have  already  touched,  in  a 
previous  article,2  upon  the  difficult  problem  which  Japan  has  to 
face  of  finding  the  requisite  number  of  civil  servants  to  fill  the 
lower  grades  of  the  colonial  service.  The  areas  to  be  governed 
are  very  large,  and  the  obligations  of  Empire  have  accumulated 
on  her  head  with  startling  rapidity.  She  needs  now,  and  always 
will  need,  a  large  supply  of  young  men  willing  whole-heartedly  to 
take  up  the  arduous  duties  of  colonial  work.  Not  the  least  curious 
part  of  the  difficulty  is,  that  if  it  involved  military  service  or  danger 
the  difficulty  would  vanish  at  once.  This  species  of  patriotism 
requires  careful  grafting  on  to  the  national  character ;  but  I  have 
no  doubt  that  I  am  saying  nothing  which  is  not  well  known  to 
Japanese  statesmen ,  and  that  they  will  ultimately  grapple  success- 
fully with  the  problem. 

I  must  deal  now  specially  with  Formosa,  and  with  one  criticism 
which  I  have  heard  on  many  sides  as  to  what  Japan  is  doing 
there ;  it  is  that  the  form  of  government  which  she  has  adopted 
for  the  island  is  very  crude  and  chaotic,  that  it  is  high  time  she 
should  settle  what  she  is  going  to  do  there ,  and  that  if  the  govern- 
ment she  has  so  far  adopted  is  all  she  can  do  in  the  way  of  colonial 
administration,  her  failure  in  her  colonial  enterprise  is  assured. 
In  the  making  of  an  over-sea  dominion  it  is  obvious  that  the  con- 
stitutional question  must  occupy  the  first  place ;  it  is  equally 
obvious  that  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  question  must  depend 
on  an  innumerable  number  of  factors  with  which  the  critics  can 
only  be  imperfectly  familiar.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  gist 
of  the  criticism  in  Japan's  case  does  not  mean  that  she  ought  by 

2  '  The  Ito  Legend,'  Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  January  1910. 
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now  to  have  adopted  one  of  the  English  forms  of  colonial  govern- 
ment :  either  that  of  a  Crown  Colony  or  of  a  Self-governing  Colony. 
But,  obviously,  each  country  must  set  about  the  task  of  adminis- 
tering her  Colonies  in  the  way  peculiar  to  herself,  and  appropriate 
to  her  own  institutions.  It  is  useless  to  contend  that  because 
Great  Britain  has  self-governing  dominions  and  commonwealths 
within  her  Empire,  therefore  other  nations  should  grant  self- 
government  to  their  Colonies.  Nor  can  we  urge  that  some  one  of 
the  various  systems  of  Crown  Colony  government  which  lie 
between  the  two  extremes  of  government  by  a  colonial  Legisla- 
tive Council  and  government  from  Downing  Street  is  appropriate 
to  the  Colonies  of  another  country.  Each  of  these  systems  has 
been  worried  out  on  the  spot,  and  each  we  hope  and  believe  to  be 
suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  individual  case.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  constitutional  instincts  of  the  Japanese 
people  will  in  time  evolve  that  form  of  government  which  is  best 
suited  to  the  local  conditions  of  the  island.  It  is  idle  to  criticise 
the  system  now  in  force  as  either  weak  or  insufficient ;  that  is  to 
assume  it  to  be  permanent,  and  the  Japanese  themselves  to  be 
satisfied  with  it  and  unwilling  to  improve  it.  The  island  passed 
into  their  hands  at  the  end  of  1895  ;  the  settlement  of  the  country 
occupied  all  the  time  and  energies  of  the  early  years ;  and  the 
question  of  our  old  friends  the  '  Head  Hunters  '  is  still  unsettled. 
Eight  years  is  the  outside  limit  during  which  the  present  system 
has  been  in  operation.  It  is  the  old  criticism  over  again  :  We 
have  shown  you  what  not  to  do ;  we  expect  you  to  warrant  your 
admission  among  the  colonising  Powers  of  the  world  by  showing 
us  a  brand-new  and  perfect  colonial  Government  '  right  away/  as 
the  Americans  say.  To  this  the  only  and  sufficient  answer  is  : 
The  days  are  young  as  yet,  and  the  time  not  ripe. 

Yet  another  taunt  which  is,  as  I  think,  recklessly  levelled 
against  the  Japanese  in  connexion  with  Formosa,  is  the  fact  that 
those  troublesome  Head  Hunters  are  not  yet  completely  sub- 
jugated ;  and  in  this  criticism  it  is  regrettable  to  find  some  com- 
petent Japanese  critics  joining.  For  one  the  complete  devasta- 
tion of  the  '  savage  country  '  and  tHe  extermination  of  the  savages 
is  the  only  remedy.  Another  sees  salvation  in  roads,  broad  roads, 
and  nothing  but  roads,  and  a  consequent  isolation  of  the  tribes 
from  one  another;  until  that  is  done,  he  says,  there  will  be  no 
peace.  But  Japan,  having  made  warlike  demonstration,  and 
showed  the  savages  that  she  will  fight  and  punish  them  with 
extermination  if  she  is  forced  to,  has  since  endeavoured  to  attain 
her  object  by  peaceful  means.  Some  of  her  critics  call  her  weak. 
What  scathing  denunciation  she  would  have  called  down  on  her 
devoted  head  if  ruthless  extermination,  with  its  inevitable  bar- 
barities and  atrocities,  had  been  her  policy  1  And  then  it  must  be 
remembered  that  all  the  tribes  are  not  Head  Hunters;  and, 
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further,  that  some  of  them  have  come  to  the  not  very  complimen- 
tary conclusion  that  the  heads  of  monkeys  are  quite  sufficient  for 
their  purpose. 

Eeverting  to  the  constitutional  question,  there  is  in  the 
pages  of  a  book  published  by  a  member  of  the  Diet,  Mr.  Yosaburo 
Takekoshi,  a  very  succinct  account  of  the  different  stages  through 
which  the  government  of  Formosa  has  passed.  As  befits  a 
member  of  that  august  assembly  offering  friendly  criticism  to  the 
Government,  he  is  very  severe  on  the  blunders  of  the  Administra- 
tion, and  has  grouped  them  into  periods.  First,  there  was  what 
he  describes  as  the  '  Groping  Period,'  when  the  Government  was 
feeling  its  way  forward  very  cautiously  and  very  indeterminately, 
for  the  problem  was  a  very  new  one.  Like  all  critics,  Mr. 
Takekoshi  is  unable  to  put  himself  into  the  official  shoe.  It 
involves  some  restraint  of  exuberant  ideas,  some  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  responsibility  must  act  as  a  check  on  enthusiastic 
following  of  impulse.  But  he  is  quite  human,  and  is, 
as  every  true  civilian  critic  ought  to  be,  down  on  the 
military  when  they  take  upon  themselves  the  burden  of  civil 
administration.  So  he  gives  this  first  period  another  name — 
'  The  Age  of  Military  Administration,  i.e.'  (the  sarcasm  is  to  be 
noted)  '  The  Age  of  Mistakes  and  Failures.'  The  military  seem 
to  have  been  bad  enough,  but  apparently  the  second  stage  was 
even  worse.  This  he  calls  '  The  Colonial  Department  Age,'  with 
another  sarcastic  '  id  est,'  '  The  Age  of  Discord.'  It  would  seem 
as  if  the  frying-pan  of  the  military  administration  was  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  fire  of  administration  from  Tokyo  into  which 
the  affairs  of  Formosa  next  fell.  But  afterwards  came  '  The  Age 
of  Bliss,'  when  Viscount  Kodama,  beloved  of  all  people  of 
Formosa  as  well  as  of  Japan,  untimely,  alas !  gone  to  join  the 
great  majority,  became  Governor-General,  and  Goto,  still  in  the 
prime  of  life,  the  Chief  Civilian.  Even  the  severe  Mr.  Takekoshi 
is  in  some  measure  satisfied  with  the  arrangements  which  these 
two  able  men  made  for  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Colony. 
But  much  shifting  and  changing  of  officials  was  necessary;  the 
incapables  had  to  be  got  rid  of,  the  education  of  new  ones  under- 
taken. Mistakes  are  still  spoken  of,  and  the  first  stage  of  the 
work  of  these  energetic  New  Brooms  earns  the  supplementary 
title,  '  The  Age  of  Commotion  ' ;  and  apparently  with  justice, 
for  it  is  said  that  for  some  weeks  about  this  time  every  steamer 
from  Formosa  calling  at  Moji  Drought  home  hundreds  of  discarded 
officials. 

This  is  not  a  review  of  Mr.  Takekoshi's  book;  but  I 
cannot  refrain  from  making  one  more  reference  to  it.  He 
comments  on  the  different  methods  of  colonial  government 
adopted  by  us  and  by  continental  nations,  and  has  grasped  the 
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fundamental  difference  between  the  English  and  the  French  or 
German  methods,  that  rigid  tie  with  home  which  is  so  patent  in 
theirs,  so  obscured  in  ours.  He  has  missed  many  points  in  his 
summary  of  the  different  colonial  administrations  of  the  British 
colonies,  as  who  should  not?  But  he  says  that  although  our 
system  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  in  a  state  of  confusion,  a  certain 
regular  plan  is  discernible  through  the  whole,  and  he  links  that 
system  on  to  the  lessons  learned  from  the  loss  of  the  American 
colonies.  His  summary  is  highly  appreciative  : 

From  the  colonial  history  of  European  Powers  it  is  clear  that  those 
nations  which  have  considered  their  Colonies  as  a  part  and  parcel  of  the 
home  country  have  almost  always  failed  in  their  system  of  government,  while, 
as  a  rule,  those  nations  have  succeeded  which  have  looked  upon  their  Colonies 
as  a  special  kind  of  body  politic  quite  distinct  from  the  Mother  Country. 
This  truth  fully  explains  the  reason  why  England,  among  all  colonial 
Powers,  alone  has  scored  so  brilliant  a  success. 

Herein  lies  the  key  to  the  whole  matter,  the  secret  by  which 
an  over-sea  dominion  may  be  made  and  prosper.      The  problem 
of  colonial  government  is,  to  keep  the  bonds  of  allegiance,  which 
are  practical  as  well  as  sentimental,  taut  and  true.     We  believe 
that  it  can  only  be  done  by  fostering  the  spirit  of  independence, 
so  that  the  Colonies  may  be,  not  mere  offshoots,  but  component 
parts  of  the  Empire;  that  every  Colony  should  feel  that  it  is  a 
nation  in  embryo,  capable  if  it  will,  or  at  least  endeavouring 
to  attain  to  that  capacity,  of  declaring  its  independence  if  the 
Mother  Country  neglect  it  or  treat  it  improperly.     Such  success 
as  we  have  attained  is  by  the  fearless  recognition  of  this  prin- 
ciple; and  we  foster  it  by  self-reliance,  by  granting  as  much 
official  and  administrative  independence  as  each  is  capable  of 
exercising.     All  our  Colonies,  whether  va^i,  continents  or  mere 
rocks  jettisoned  by  the  ocean  waves  of  Time,  have,  in  their  due 
measure  and  according  to  their  needs,  self-government,  more  or 
less  under  control  from  home.    We  have  always  recognised  that 
between  ourselves  and  our  Colonies,  small  as  well  as  large,  there 
are  mutual  rights  and  duties ;  and  that  where  they  have  come 
to  us  by  cession  or  conquest,  this  recognition  is  even  more  im- 
portant fhan  in  the  case  of  those  which  we  hold  by  right  of 
settlement ;  further,  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  there  must 
be  two  sides  to  every  question  which  arises.     Our  side  is  on 
the  knees  of  the  'Men  in  Downing  Street.'     The  statement  of 
the  colonial  view  as  to  their  rights  and  our  duties  is  confided 
to  the  Legislative  Councils  of  the  Colonies.     A  good  deal  is  often 
said  as  to  the  official  majorities  which  exist  in  many  of  the 
smaller  assemblies.     But  I  do  not  think  that  the  speeches  of  the 
youngest  member  of  an  unofficial  minority,  on  a  question  affecting 
the  welfare  of  the  Colony,  ever  fail  to  receive  due  consideration 
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in  Downing  Street.  The  real  and  only  difference  between  Aus- 
tralia and  Barbados  or  St.  Lucia  is  in  the  amount  of  '  more  or 
less  '  control  from  home  in  each  case. 

The  large  question  which  lies  before  Japan  in  regard  to 
Formosa  is  how  much  of  self-government  she  can  give  her  Colony 
having  regard  to  her  own  institutions,  how  much  control  the 
constitutional  body  she  has  created  for  herself  will  think  it  neces- 
sary to  retain.  One  thing  only  is  clear  so  far  :  that  the  answer 
must  evolve  itself  very  gradually.  You  cannot  be  in  a  hurry  in 
colony-making.  Little  by  little,  measure  by  measure;  here  a 
little  and  there  a  little,  as  we  were  taught  in  the  nursery,  is  the 
safest  policy  in  the  widest  field  of  action  that  ever  any  went  forth 
from  the  nursery  to  conquer.  For  Japan  one  false  step  would 
be  a  fatal  blunder,  and  retracing  it  a  difficult  and  dangerous 
process.  There  are  pitfalls  innumerable  in  her  way ;  a  thousand 
little  crannies  into  which  her  steps  may  slip,  a  thousand  blocks 
set  in  her  path  for  stumbling,  before  she  can  attain  to  the  summit 
of  the  new  pinnacle  she  has  set  herself  to  climb.  The  position 
is  a  curious  one,  if  one  takes  the  trouble  to  think;  it  goes  back 
to  the  beginning  of  things  once  more.  Japan  found  ample  mate- 
rial for  her  eclecticism  to  work  upon,  when  she  set  about  framing 
a  constitution  for  herself ;  she  could  dip  into  the  constitutions  of 
every  country  in  the  world  and  take  what  pleased  her  best.  She 
now  suddenly  finds  herself  impelled  forward  along  the  path  which 
other  nations  have  trod  with  difficulty,  along  a  way  strewn  with 
blood  and  treasure,  and  by  force  of  circumstances  she  has  ceased 
to  be  a  nation  and  become  an  Empire.  What  will  she  do  with  it? 
is  the  question  the  world  is  asking  itself.  Will  her  eclecticism 
stand  her  in  as  good  stead  as  it  has  done  before?  I  have  dealt 
only  with  the  larger  and  more  important  subject  on  which  suc- 
cessful colonial  administration  depends,  the  form  of  the  constitu- 
tion, the  framework  of  government  into  which  other  details  have 
to  be  fitted.  But  there  are  an  innumerable  number  of  these 
details,  smaller  only  by  comparison,  which  must  force  themselves 
on  the  attention  of  a  country  newly  embarked  on  the  making  of  an 
over-sea  dominion.  They  are  questions  of  much  complexity,  but 
they  do  not  excite  much  attention  because  many  of  them  affect 
the  individual  rather  than  the  State.  The  Japanese  here  have 
only  two  systems  to  choose  from.  The  English,  which  treats 
the  Colonies  as  independent  entities,  almost  as  independent 
nations ;  and  the  continental ,  which  treats  them  as  component 
parts  of  the  Mother  Country.  The  important  feature  of  our 
system  which  makes  foreigners  gaze  at  its  results  with 
astonishment,  the  maintenance  within  it  of  whole  bodies 
of  alien  laws,  as  distinct  from  the  recognition  of  native  custom, 
is  not  likely  in  the  circumstances  to  recur;  and  the  trouble  it 
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occasions — a  trouble,  be  it  observed,  which  from  our  point  of  view 
is  cheerfully  accepted — will  not  arise  to  vex  the  Japanese  states- 
men. There  is,  however,  a  marked  tendency  to  adopt  in  Formosa 
the  English  principle  of  letting  the  Colony  fight  its  own  battles, 
at  least  the  financial  ones ;  of  keeping  its  Treasury  distinct  from 
the  Imperial  Treasury,  and  of  insisting  that  all  necessary  steps 
should  be  taken  to  pay  its  own  way.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying 
that  the  adoption  of  this  Healthy  principle  has  already  worked 
for  the  good  of  the  Colony  and  of  Japan.  The  financial  chaos  that 
reigned  in  1895  has  gradually  given  place  to  order,  and  the  heavy 
subsidies  which  had  to  be  furnished  in  the  early  years,  amounting 
to  nearly  seven  million  yen  in  1896,  have  gradually  dwindled,  so 
that  the  amount  in  1904  was  no  more  than  700,000  yen,  and  from 
that  year  have  entirely  disappeared.  The  total  amount  advanced 
does  not  exceed  thirty  million  yen.  The  principle  has  been 
applied  to  the  public  debt,  which  now  amounts  to  33,000,000  yen, 
a  large  proportion  of  which  has  been  spent  on  roads  and  railways. 
It  is  charged  on  the  Formosan  revenues,  Japan  accepting  respon- 
sibility in  respect  of  it. 

So  much  for  the  government  and  the  sinews  of  government. 
I  pass  to  the  details  to  which  I  referred  just  now,  and  in  dealing 
with  them  I  shall  guard  myself  from  being  too  technical,  for  they 
enter  the  domain  of  law.  The  logical  consequence  of  the  '  in- 
dependent country '  theory  has  led  to  each  British  Colony  being 
treated  as  if  it  were  a  foreign  country  in  every  detail.  The  simile 
of  the  fasces  has  been  employed  over  and  over  again,  and  it  is  aptly 
descriptive  of  the  British  Empire.  The  Colonies  are  as  distinct 
as  the  individual  rods  in  the  bundle,  and  the  essential  character  of 
each  is  maintained  by  the  preservation  of  its  own  laws,  and  the 
power  to  legislate  for  its  own  affairs.  And  we  are  logical  to  the 
extreme,  pressing  our  theory  home  to  the  fullest  extent.  We  have 
an  old  doctrine  that  the  King's  writ  does  not  run  beyond  the 
seas.  Now  the  '  seas  '  might  well  be  interpreted  to  mean  the 
oceans  which  lap  the  Empire's  shores.  There  is  nothing  in- 
herently impossible  or  constitutionally  wrong  in  the  idea  that 
the  King's  writ  should  run  throughout  the  Empire.  But  from 
our  point  of  view  it  would  be  in  contradiction  to  the  '  indepen- 
dent country  '  theory ;  and  so  we  have  interpreted  the  '  seas  '  to 
be  the  seas  of  the  kingdom  only,  and  have  applied  the  doctrine 
to  each  individual  Colony.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  United 
Kingdom  the  same  rule  obtains,  though  here  a  certain  welding 
process  has  been  adopted,  in  order  to  mitigate  some  of  its  incon- 
veniences. Now  the  practical  consequence  of  this  is  that  suitors 
in  the  Colonies  are  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English  Courts ; 
not  only  can  defendants  not  be  reached  by  writs  of  summons  in 
the  ordinary  way,  but  writs  of  execution  are  similarly  limited  in 

SS2 
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effect ;  and  judgments  given  in  one  part  of  the  dominions  might, 
for  all  the  inherent  power  of  them  in  any  other  part,  have  been 
given  in  a  foreign  country.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  there 
is  in  this  any  reflection  on  the  integrity  of  the  Colonial  Courts, 
for  the  rule  holds  good  with  regard  to  an  English  judgment  in  the 
Colonies.  And  turning  to  the  criminal  law,  prison  bars,  like 
the  law  of  which  they  are  the  sanction,  are  not  Imperial,  but 
local,  to  each  part  of  the  Empire  in  which  they  are.  A  criminal 
is,  in  theory,  free  beyond  the  territorial  waters.  If  a  swimmer 
were  arrested  in  St.  George's  Channel  for  a  burglary  committed  in 
London,  the  solemn  conclave  of  the  Court  of  Crown  Cases  Eeserved 
would  have  laid  before  it  questions  of  as  grave  import  and  difficulty 
as  those  raised  by  the  celebrated  '  Franconia  case.'  The  English 
aeroplanist  of  the  future  will  raise  further  legal  conundrums,  and 
the  law  of  the  high  air  will  outrival  in  complexity  the  law  of  the 
deep  sea. 

I  suppose  that  these  curious  questions,  which  have  exercised 
the  acutest  intellects  of  Bench  and  Bar,  are  the  peculiar  product 
of  our  genius ;  some  of  them ,  such  as  those  raised  by  fugitive 
offenders,  have  been  successfully  grappled  with;  many  others, 
notably  that  of  the  civil  writ  and  the  judgments  of  the  Courts, 
have  been  studied,  but  are  still  very  much  at  a  loose  end.  There  is  a 
whole  chapter,  and  a  very  long  one,  of  '  Private  International  Law,' 
specially  devoted  to  the  '  Conflict  of  Laws  '  of  the  Empire.  Now, 
when  he  hears  of  the  maze  in  which  our  Imperial  law  is  hidden, 
the  foreigner  simply  stands  aghast ;  he  understands  nothing  of  it ; 
it  is  for  him  another  illustration  of  his  favourite  maxim,  '  Que  ces 
Anglais  sont  droles  !  '  And  he  will  shrug  his  shoulders  still  higher 
when  he  hears  that  the  conflict  extends  to  civil  rights  of  contract 
and  of  tort,  that  in  its  evil  influence  on  bankruptcy  it  hinders 
commerce,  that  it  affects  the  property  of  the  individual  in  succes- 
sions, and  his  domestic  ties  in  marriage  and  divorce ;  that  there 
is  hardly  any  phase  of  civil  or  commercial  life  that  is  not  seriously 
influenced  by  it.  And  yet  I  would  not  change  the  basic  principle 
on  which  this  confusion  rests  if  I  could.  That  many  things  could 
be  made  smoother,  and  in  the  slow  process  of  the  years  may  be, 
is  another  question  ;  but  much  of  it  is  inevitable,  and  is  the  legiti- 
mate product  of  the  independence  which  we  so  diligently  foster. 
The  roots  go  deep  down  into  the  history  of  the  Empire,  and 
nothing  which  might  in  any  way  touch  or  shake  those  roots  must 
be  done.  Speaking  with  many  years  of  colonial  official  work, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  this  independence  of 
action,  this  fending  and  fighting  in  one's  own  sphere  of  influence 
for  the  well-being  of  the  hundred  thousand  or  so  of  human  beings 
committed  to  our  care,  which  makes  colonial  life  and  work  worthy 
of  a  man's  best  energies. 
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But  in  every  detail,  in  every  particular,  the  continental  method 
of  governing  Colonies  differs  from  ours;  they  are  just  outlying 
fragments  of  the  Empire,  like  that  little  uttermost  bit  of  England 
in  the  north  which  is  marked  on  our  maps  as  '  part  of  Durham.' 
Hence  these  consequences.  A  fugitive  from  justice,  French  or 
German,  finds  no  haven  of  refuge  in  the  Colonies,  and  this  with- 
out the  necessity  of  a  Fugitive  Offenders  Act .  A  summons  from  the 
Courts  of  Paris  can  be  served  on  a  defendant  in  Saigon  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course ;  a  judgment  of  the  Courts  of  Berlin  may  be,  by 
the  simplest  process,  made  executory  in  Tsingtau.  This  system, 
though  it  does  not  accord  with  our  own ,  has  many  virtues  to  com- 
mend it,  and  it  is  Imperial  in  its  conception;  the  details  of 
it,  uninteresting  though  they  may  be  to  the  layman,  cannot  be 
overlooked  by  a  new  country  creating  an  over-sea  dominion,  and 
are  a  very  important  part  of  the  problem  which  now  faces  Japan. 
She  will  have  to  choose  between  the  two  systems.  It  is  early 
days  as  yet  for  prophecy ;  but  there  seem  to  be  signs  that  she  will, 
as  her  manner  is,  choose  the  best  of  each ;  and  perchance,  if  only 
the  critics  will  allow  her  to  go  peacefully  on  her  way,  she  may 
in  the  years  to  come  give  to  the  world  a  model  of  perfect  colonial 
administration. 

F.  T.  PIGGOTT. 
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RACIAL  FEELING  IN  INDIA 


No  problem  in  India  has,  in  these  times,  given  more  genuine  cause 
for  anxiety  and  disquietude  than  that  occasioned  by  the  growth 
of  a  spirit  which,  setting  aside  all  concrete  issues  and  contro- 
versies, has  developed  into  a  mere  antagonism  of  race;  nor  can 
it  for  a  moment  be  doubted  that  this  is  what  is  actually  occurring 
in  certain  parts  of  India  to-day.  One  of  the  most  significant 
points  about  the  anarchical  movement  in  that  country  has  been 
the  absence,  to  all  outward  view,  of  any  other  consideration  than 
this ;  the  victims  selected  from  amongst  English  officials  having 
been,  in  nearly  every  case,  men  conspicuous  for  precisely  those 
qualities  which,  one  would  have  thought,  might  have  saved  them 
even  from  the  attacks  of  a  murderous  fanaticism — men  who,  in 
their  general  conception  of  their  duties  and  in  their  relations  with 
Indians,  stood  for  the  highest  and  most  generous  traditions  of 
their  race.  And  this  gloomy  and  disturbing  thought  must  have 
been  particularly  borne  in  upon  many  by  a  deed  which — to  select 
only  one  instance — is  under  trial  at  this  moment  in  Bombay.  The 
late  Mr.  A.  M.  T.  Jackson,  of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service,  belonged, 
from  every  point  of  view,  to  a  class  which,  as  everybody  hoped, 
was  peculiarly  fitted  to  guide  affairs  through  the  present  somewhat 
acute  crisis  to  a  satisfactory  and  progressive  settlement.  This  is 
a  class  which  is  slowly  becoming  more  numerous  every  year,  and 
which  comprises  all  the  best  English  thought  in  connection  with 
India;  a  class,  namely,  which  while  fully  alive  to  its  responsi- 
bilities, is  yet  capable  of  adaptation  to  a  changing  environment, 
starts  with  no  congenital  antipathy  to  India  or  the  Indian  people, 
but  rather  seeks  to  make  itself  acquainted  with  all  that  is  best, 
most  interesting,  and  most  deserving  of  sympathy  in  both,  and 
looks  upon  Indian  aspirations  as  a  natural  and  healthy  growth 
which,  although  the  process  be  one  of  infinite  difficulty  and  com- 
plexity, must  needs  be  fostered,  encouraged,  and  guided  towards 
an  ultimate  realisation  by  those  in  whose  hands  the  destinies  of 
the  country  have  been  placed.  To  this  class,  it  may  be  said, 
belongs  every  Englishman,  official  or  unofficial,  who  has  a  higher 
conception  of  the  duties  of  Empire  than  that  of  mere  dominance 
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or  exploitation,  and  who  recognises  that,  in  the  last  resort,  the 
truest  tribute  to  British  rule  will  be  the  progress,  prosperity, 
and  happiness  of  the  India  which  Englishmen  have  helped  to 
build  up. 

If,  then,  this  class  is  to  be  rejected  by  the  consciousness  of 
India,  and  if  those  who  belong  to  it  are  to  be  considered  enemies 
of  the  country,  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  remains  obviously 
no  hope  of  ever  arriving  at  a  settlement  of  current  problems.  The 
two  races  must  drift  further  and  further  into  antagonism  and  the 
future  of  India  is  one  to  which  no  man,  who  is  temperamentally 
opposed  to  everything  like  racial  feeling  and  to  a  reign  of  force  and 
violence,  can  look  forward  without  the  deepest  apprehension  and 
a  feeling  of  keen  disappointment  that,  after  so  many  decades, 
things  should  have  come  to  this.  Liberalism  becomes  mere 
weakness,  and  the  whole  controversy  descends  to  a  primitive  and 
uninspiring  level.  Still  worse,  perhaps,  for  many — all  the  hopes 
which  they  had  entertained  of  the  Indian  people,  their  confidence 
in  the  purity  of  Indian  ideals,  and  their  sympathy  for  the  birth- 
pangs  of  a  nation  in  the  making,  have  reluctantly  to  be  given  up. 
Their  vision  of  ordered  progress  and  emancipation,  of  increasing 
co-operation  and  of  mutual  respect  and  goodwill,  is  shattered,  and 
only  the  dreariest  of  actualities  takes  its  place. 

Such,  it  must  be  assumed,  were  the  feelings  of  many  when 
they  read  about  the  outrage  referred  to  above ;  and  especially  of 
those  who  had  known  anything  personally  of  its  victim  and  of  the 
way  in  which,  throughout  his  career,  he  had  set  himself  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  duties.  The  mere  fact  that  the  deceased 
officer  was  held  in  the  highest  respect  by  all  classes  of  people  and 
was  genuinely  liked  by  all  who  had  occasion  to  have  dealings  with 
him,  caused  his  death,  at  the  hands  of  an  Indian,  to  come  as  a 
peculiar  shock  and  to  have  about  it  a  sinister  suggestion 
heightened  by  the  known  facts  of  his  efficiency  and  popularity. 

In  circumstances  like  these,  optimism  of  any  kind  becomes 
truly  difficult.  So  difficult,  in  fact,  does  it  become  chat  it  is  only 
by  a  conscious  effort  that  the  mind  can  be  restrained  from  falling 
into  an  attitude  which,  if  it  ever  became  general,  would  be  fatal 
to  all  hope  of  progress  and  amelioration  in  connection  with  Indian 
affairs .  And  it  is  precisely  because  of  this  great  danger — the  greater 
because  it  is  so  natural — that  I  wish,  in  the  following  few  pages, 
to  emphasise  another  aspect  of  things  which,  under  existing  con- 
ditions, may  tend  to  pass  almost  unnoticed ;  to  refer,  that  is,  not 
to  what  in  these  times  makes  for  pessimism  but  to  what,  to  the 
careful  and  impartial  observer,  gives  cause  for  confidence  and 
hope.  And  in  this  we  shall  be  guided  purely  by  personal  observa- 
tion and  experience,  well  knowing  that,  in  all  things  connected 
with  India,  it  is  impossible  to  make  absolute  statements  or  to  pass 
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outside  the  limited  area  of  life  and  thought  in  which  one  happens 
to  have  been  placed. 

Speaking  generally,  the  great  danger  of  the  present  time  lies 
precisely  in  the  amount  of  apparently  conclusive  evidence, 
afforded  by  certain  recent  developments,  of  the  existence  in  India 
of  a  widely  spread  and  wholly  unreasoning  racial  hatred,  the 
natural  expression  of  which  is  in  crime  and  outrage.  That  such 
a  feeling  exists  in  certain  places  cannot  be  denied.  Nor  can  it  be 
denied,  as  has  already  been  said,  that  it  constitutes  the  gravest  of 
all  dangers  in  India  and  that,  if  it  continue  to  develop,  it  must 
render  the  problem  of  that  country  quite  insoluble. 

But  it  would  be  a  profound  injustice  to  the  Indian  people,  as  a 
whole,  to  assume  that  such  a  feeling  is  either  natural  to  the  Indian 
temperament  or  is  in  any  way  representative  o!  the  consciousness 
of  the  race.  The  experience  of  Englishmen  in  India  is  sufficient 
to  prove  the  opposite.  No  man  can  be  for  long  in  that  country 
without  noting  the  remarkable  absence  of  insistence  upon 
elemental  considerations  of  race  ;  and  that  these  should  have  come 
into  prominence  of  late  with  a  certain  section  of  Indian  thought 
must  be  taken  rather  as  a  complete  subversion  of  the  normal 
condition  of  things  than  as  indicative  in  any  way  either  of  the 
general  Indian  attitude  or  of  the  probable  future  developments  of 
the  problem  of  India.  And  it  becomes  more  than  ever  necessary 
to  insist  upon  this  in  view  of  the  fact  that  amongst  those  un- 
acquainted with  India  everything  has  tended  of  late  to  generate 
another  opinion. 

Such  an  opinion,  though  perfectly  natural  in  the  circum- 
stances, cannot  but  do  harm,  in  so  far  as  it  does  injustice ;  and  for 
this  reason  it  should  be  guarded  against.  For  the  justice  required 
of  the  Englishman  in  connexion  with  India  is  not  merely  a  matter 
of  the  mechanical  justice  of  the  law  courts.  It  is  rather  a  general 
justice  of  attitude  in  all  things.  And  one  aspect  of  this  will 
consist  in  a  careful  discrimination  between  good  and  bad  and  an 
avoidance  of  generalised  condemnations.  This  is  perhaps  easier 
for  those  in  actual  contact  with  Indian  affairs.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  easy  for  those  at  a  distance.  The  kind  of  hasty  generalisa- 
tion referred  to  is  natural  in  view  of  the  absence,  amongst  English 
people  in  general,  of  any  detailed  knowledge  about  India,  its 
people,  and  its  problems  ;  and  it  is  more  readily  made  in  proportion 
to  that  ignorance.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  indeed,  that  the 
majority  of  home-dwelling  English  people,  when  they  think  of 
India,  have  their  thoughts  unconsciously  coloured  by  vague 
memories  of  the  Mutiny  and,  in  these  latter  days,  by  the  kind 
of  things  in  which  the  daily  Press  finds,  apparently,  the  only  items 
of  Indian  news  worth  reporting.  We  live  in  an  age  when 
sensation  and  striking  interest  are  the  qualities  chiefly  demanded 
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of  our  newspapers.  And  so  it  has  come  about  that  whatever  there 
is  of  anarchy  or  sedition  in  our  Indian  Empire  is  duly  reported, 
while  nearly  everything  else  is  left  out  of  account.  The  result  of  this 
has  been  undoubtedly  that  the  intellectual  and  emotional  contact 
of  England  with  India  has  in  recent  years  been  narrowed  down  to 
the  finest  point — and  that  point  of  such  a  nature  as  is  scarcely 
likely  to  promote  feelings  of  friendliness  or  goodwill  towards 
Indians  as  a  race.  This  in  turn  sets  up  as  time  goes  on  an 
altogether  unfortunate  thought-atmosphere,  which  enters  per- 
ceptibly into  most  discussions  of  Indian  affairs.  The  new  spirit 
in  India  is  too  often  accepted  at  its  lowest  valuation  and  comes  to 
be  thought  of ,  at  a  distance,  merely  as  the  artificial  agitation  of  a 
few  selfish  and  designing  men,  and  as  having  nothing  to  do  with 
a  genuine  patriotism  or  with  a  real  awakening  of  the  higher 
qualities  of  the  Indian  nature.  Thus  every  further  development 
of  the  movement  tends  only  to  increase  the  feeling  of  antipathy 
and  resentment  towards  it.  If  it  has  to  be  met,  and  if  those  who 
are  in  first-hand  contact  with  it  accept  it  in  a  more  liberal  spirit, 
such  action  hardly  ever  carries  with  it  the  emotional  assent  of  the 
majority  of  people  at  home.  It  is  at  best  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of 
disagreeable  necessity,  as  something  dictated  by  policy  rather 
than  by  a  genuine  liberalism  :  and  if,  in  the  midst  of  all  this, 
something  occurs ,  like  one  or  two  recent  happenings ,  to  reconfirm 
an  already  existing  apprehension  and  dislike ,  there  follows  almost 
inevitably  a  strong  revulsion  of  feeling  right  away  from  any  line 
of  progress  and  adaptation  which  might  suggest  itself  to  respon- 
sible persons  in  India  as  right  and  necessary. 

Now  a  feeling  like  this,  however  excusable  it  may  bJe,  has  an 
unfortunate  result.  It  is  noted  in  India  and  comes  to  be  accepted 
by  large  numbers  of  educated  Indians  as  the  representative  feeling 
of  the  race.  And  this  in  turn  gives  rise  to  a  conviction,  which  has 
produced  half  the  Extremism  that  there  is  in  India— the  con- 
viction namely  that  English  opinion  as  a  whole  is  out  of  sympathy 
with  Indian  ideals,  is  incapable  either  of  understanding  them  or 
of  giving  them  a  fair  hearing,  and  so  is  a  factor  from  which 
nothing  is  to  be  hoped.  From  this  emerges  the  belief  that  the 
only  course  open  to  Indians  is  that  of  pressure  and  agitation  ;  and 
out  of  the  latter  is  rapidly  generated  that  friction  which,  in  some 
cases,  has  developed  into  an  irreconcilable  race-hatred.  The 
objectifications  of  such  a  hatred  tend  in  due  course  to  strengthen 
the  original  feeling,  upon  which  they  are  largely  a  reaction ;  and 
so  things  go  on  from  bad  to  worse,  causes  generating  effects,  and 
these  effects  reconfirming  the  causes. 

The  history  of  the  Indian  movement  has  been  to  an  appreciable 
extent  of  this  nature.  Suspicion  has  bred  suspicion,  hasty 
judgments  have  produced  hasty  judgments,  and  in  this  way  t*Eings 
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have  in  many  places  arrived  at  a  purely  artificial  state  of  com- 
plication which  has  little  to  do  either  with  the  English  or  the 
Indian  character  as  they  really  are.  And  the  true  problem  of  the 
future  must  consist  in  gradually  unravelling  this  tangled  skein  and 
reducing  things  to  a  condition  of  normal  and  natural  simplicity. 

One  way  of  doing  this  is  certainly  to  turn  the  attention  to  what 
is  best  rather  than  what  is  worst  in  India.  Instead  of  sporadic 
outrages  we  should  note  rather  the  remarkable  racial  tolerance 
shown  for  so  long  by  the  people  of  India,  the  spirit  of  friendliness 
and  hospitality  which  an  Englishman  may  everywhere  meet  in 
that  country,  and  the  ready  allowances  made  for  the  many  funda- 
mental differences  of  habit,  temperament,  and  outlook  upon  life 
which  separate  the  European  from  the  Oriental.  We  should, 
moreover,  note,  and  give  due  acknowledgment  to,  the  growing 
spirit  of  unselfishness  and  public  service,  the  high  ideals  and  the 
honest  self-criticism  and  efforts  at  internal  reform,  which  are,  all 
over  India  to-day,  among  the  accompaniments  of  the  new  move- 
ment ;  and  we  should  not  be  blind  to  the  many  difficulties  which  a 
people  uneducated  in  self-help  must  necessarily  feel  when  it  is, 
of  a  sudden ,  stirred  with  a  host  of  new  instincts  and  is  irresistibly 
compelled  to  formulate  its  whole  being  anew.  To  judge  in  this 
way  is  no  mere  sentimentalism  :  it  is  rather  an  essential  condition 
of  justice.  For  of  the  two  opposite  types  of  judgment  the  kindlier 
and  more  human  is  far  more  likely  to  approach  nearer  to  the  truth. 

It  confirms,  moreover,  the  experience  of  those  who  have  been 
in  the  closest  touch  with  Indian  thought  and  feeling.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  not  a  few  men  who  possess  such  experience  that  the 
existing  racial  feeling  in  India  is,  except  in  a  definite  class  of  cases, 
due  to  accidental  and  contributory  causes  rather  than  to  any  deep- 
seated  antipathy  to  the  Englishman  as  such ;  that  it  arises,  that 
is  to  say,  out  of  a  conflict  of  another  kind  and  is  not  the  cause  of 
this  conflict ;  and  that  as  this  controversy  finds  settlement  the 
racial  tension  which  accompanied  it  will  naturally  disappear. 
That  this  is  a  point  of  enormous  importance  is  clear  at  once,  for 
were  considerations  of  mere  race  at  any  time  to  become  of  primary 
weight,  the  problem  could  obviously  never  find  solution. 

Anyone  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  the  attitude  of 
educated  Indians  towards  the  problems  of  the  times  will,  we 
think,  have  discovered  that  there  are  certain  fundamental  diffi- 
culties which  are  responsible  for  much  of  the  ill-feeling  which 
exists  to-day.  Some  of  these  are  circumstantial,  others  are  psycho- 
logical. Taken  together,  they  account  for  many  of  the  misunder- 
standings and  many  of  the  harsh  and  hasty  judgments  which  have 
of  late  been  not  infrequent  on  both  sides.  They  are  concerned  not 
so  much  with  actual  political  controversies  as  with  the  atmosphere 
in  which  those  controversies  have  at  present  to  be  worked  out, 
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and  so,  in  connection  with  a  problem  which  is  so  largely  psycho- 
logical, are  worth  considering. 

Eacial  feeling,  it  may  be  said,  is,  in  many  of  the  forms  in  which 
it  has  grown  up  in  India  to-day,  largely  the  product  of  one  or  other 
of  the  following  circumstances,  for  which  no  particular  race  or 
party  but  the  general  disposition  of  things  in  that  country  is 
responsible. 

In  the  first  place ,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  on  the  Indian  side 
a  regular  thought-structure  has,  owing  to  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  been  allowed  to  build  itself  up  during  the  past  decade  or  so, 
and  that  this,  so  long  as  it  remain,  must  continue  to  dominate  a 
large  class  of  minds.  It  is  within  this  emotional  and  intellectual 
atmosphere  that  great  numbers  of  educated  Indians  habitually 
dwell.  It  is  due  simply  to  the  fact  that  the  educated  classes, 
being  naturally  on  the  side  of  change  and  development,  have 
insensibly  come  to  range  themselves  in  a  kind  of  general  opposi- 
tion, not  in  the  first  instance  malignant  or  in  any  way  racial,  but 
similar  to  that  which  one  party  in  conventional  political  life 
adopts  towards  the  party  in  power.  Out  of  this  very  normal 
condition  of  things,  however,  has  developed  a  psychological  result 
altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  original  design.  For  this 
solidified  opposition  has  led  to  the  almost  exclusive  insistence  in 
the  Indian  political  Press  upon  the  mistakes,  shortcomings,  and 
inequalities  of  British  rule.  Nine  out  of  ten  Indians  only  read 
their  own  newspapers,  and  consequently  nine  out  of  ten  have  this 
side  of  the  matter  habitually  presented  to  them.  The  other  aspect 
tends  to  remain  in  the  shade,  the  presumption  being,  one  must 
suppose,  that  an  opposition  does  not  wish  to  weaken  its  cause 
by  emphasising  the  virtues  of  the  other  side,  no  matter  how 
striking  or  how  numerous  these  may  be.  It  is  not  its  business  ;  its 
own  task  being  to  criticise  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  change. 
It  is  true  that  in  many  Indian  newspapers  we  find  a  remarkable 
fairness  of  outlook  and  an  impartial  discussion  of  current  contro- 
versies. But  such  papers  appeal  rather  to  the  more  thoughtful 
and  intellectual  of  Indian  readers  and  do  not  exercise  or  attempt 
any  kind  of  emotional  appeal.  So  far  as  the  student  population 
are  concerned,  and  so  far  (in  a  larger  sphere)  as  touches  the  growing 
idealism  of  India  in  these  times,  it  may  be  safely  hazarded  that 
the  view  of  contemporary  problems  which  is  day  by  day,  or  week 
by  week,  presented  to  them  is  exclusively  that  of  a  recognised 
opposition.  And  in  this  way,  not  unnaturally,  has  grown  up  and 
developed  what  we  may  call  a  '  generalised  judgment '  of  the 
whole  relationship  between  England  and  India,  most  unflattering 
to  the  former  and  calculated  in  course  of  time  to  inspire  somewhat 
bitter  and  resentful  feelings. 

Now,  to   anyone  who  has  been   in   contact   with   educated 
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India  in  these  times,  one  fact  becomes  speedily  apparent  in 
connexion  with  this — and  it  is  a  fact  of  the  profoundest  impor- 
tance. It  is  soon  seen  by  experience  that  this  opposition  has  little 
reference  to  the  concrete  Englishman  or  to  the  concrete  relation- 
ship between  the  races.  Bring  the  extremist  writer  and  the 
official  Englishman  into  personal  contact,  enable  them  to  meet, 
substitute  a  human  relationship  for  an  abstract  relationship,  and, 
if  things  are  at  all  normal,  they  will  get  on  admirably  together 
and  possibly  become  the  best  of  friends.  It  is  the  abstract 
relationship,  the  abstract  Englishman,  that  are  detestable  to 
many  Indians  in  these  days.  It  is  the  idea  of  British  rule,  as 
contrasted  with  and  opposed  to  the  idea  of  self-government ,  which 
makes  the  aspiring  Indian  patriot  the  enemy  of  the  former. 

And  here  two  facts  must  be  remembered.  The  first  is  that  the 
Indian  mind  is  naturally  deductive.  It  thinks  normally  from 
universals  to  particulars,  from  the  ideal  to  the  concrete;  and  so 
when,  owing  to  a  variety  of  contributory  circumstances,  the 
Indian  consciousness  has  become  revitalised,  it  has  been 
quickened,  so  to  speak,  at  the  ideal  end.  WEat  has  happened  in 
India  has  not  been  a  gradual  inductive  widening  out  from  smaller 
to  greater — that  formula  of  steady  progress  which  the  English 
mind  has  always  set  up  for  the  country — but  rather  the  awakening 
of  an  ideal  in  India,  stupendous  in  its  implications  and  carrying 
with  it  all  the  idealism,  the  romanticism,  and  the  psychological 
cravings  of  an  intensely  idealistic  race.  This  is  a  phenomenon 
which  those  who  have  studied  Indian  thought,  and  particularly  the 
spiritual  and  philosophical  thought  of  the  race,  might  have  pre- 
dicted. All  through  history  the  Indian  mind  has  tackled  the 
problem  of  life  deductively.  The  sages  of  the  past  saw  intuitively, 
and  then  applied  what  they  saw ;  the  ancient  Aryan  polity,  with 
its  elaborately  worked  out  metaphysical  reference,  being  a  striking 
and  familiar  instance  of  this.  This  directivity  of  mind  is, 
perhaps,  a  quality  peculiar  to  Asiatic,  as  opposed  to  European, 
thought ;  and  in  all  questions  connected  with  the  mutual  relation- 
ship and  reciprocal  influence  of  East  and  West  is  one  of  basic 
importance.  In  the  case  of  the  Indian  ideal,  it  is  at  the  root  of 
many  apparent  puzzles  and  contradictions;  and  those  who  wish 
to  understand  exactly  how  the  awakened  consciousness  in  India 
is  working  in  these  times,  will  obtain  a  clearer  insight  into  the 
whole  dualism  of  England  and  India  if  they  realise  that,  whereas 
the  Western  mind  considers  the  whole  problem  of  'the  country 
inductively,  the  Eastern  mind,  as  a  rule — and  especially  where  the 
new  idealism  is  keenest — starts  with  its  large  ideal ;  and  the 
problem  becomes  for  it  that  of  bringing  the  ideal  down  into 
actualisation  amid  the  apparently  antagonistic  conditions  of 
to-day. 
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The  main  point,  however,  is  that,  having  started  at  this  end, 
the  Indian  political  consciousness  is  still  in  a  large  measure  in  the 
region  of  ideals.  Its  emphasis,  from  the  point  of  view  of  con- 
structive development,  is,  normally,  rather  on  the  end  to  be 
achieved,  the  abstract  India  of  its  dreams,  than  on  the  steps — 
slow,  it  may  be,  practical  and  pedestrian — which  are  logically 
necessary  for  its  achievement.  And  consequently  there  is,  just 
now,  every  reason  for  the  abstract  Englishman,  or  for  British  rule 
in  the  abstract,  to  be  given  a  reality  and  an  importance  which  they 
do  not  deserve ;  and,  while  this  lasts,  the  period  of  violent  anta- 
gonism, on  the  plane  of  ideas,  and  of  a  fundamental  incompati- 
bility between  two  contrary  propositions — British  rule  and  Indian 
autonomy — cannot  but  continue.  The  only  way  in  which  these 
logical  opposites  could  possibly  be  resolved  would  be  by  reducing 
the  whole  problem  to  actualities — setting  concrete  Englishmen  to 
work  it  out  with  concrete  Indians  and  to  deal  with  every  question , 
as  it  arose,  as  man  to  man,  and  not  as  '  entity  '  to  '  entity.' 

And  this  brings  us  directly  to  our  second  fact.  That  is  that, 
unfortunately,  the  whole  disposition  of  things  on  the  other  side — 
as  they  are  in  India  to-day — is  directly  opposed  to  any  such  purely 
human  dealings.  So  rapidly  and  irresistibly  has  our  system  of 
government  developed  that  it  has  absorbed  and  drawn  up  into 
itself  all  that  warm  and  vital  humanity  which  belonged  to  an 
earlier  condition  of  things.  We  have  come  to  speak  in  abstrac- 
tions— '  the  Government  thinks,'  '  the  Governor-in-Council  is  of 
opinion  that,'  '  the  Decentralisation  Commission  holds  that,'  and 
so  forth.  Even  individual  officers  tend  to  become  in  some  degree 
automatic,  reflecting  the  views  or  the  policy  of  the  impersonal 
mechanism  to  which  they  belong.  And  one  effect  of  this  has 
been,  as  we  say,  to  throw  every  problem  and  every  controversial 
issue  right  up  into  the  region  of  ideas.  It  becomes  a  '  paper ' 
problem,  a  thing  to  be  generalised  about,  a  subject  of  ideal  anta- 
gonisms; and  ideal  antagonisms  are,  of  all  things,  the  most 
dangerous  and  the  most  likely,  if  projected  into  action,  to  give 
birth  to  actions  coloured  by  all  the  intensity  and  the  extravagance 
of  the  region  to  which  they  belong.  Half  of  the  difficulties  in 
India  to-day  arise  from  the  fact  that  ideas,  on  either  side,  are 
forced  to  remain  ideas,  without  being  subjected  to  that  reconciling 
and  harmonising  process  which  ensues  upon  their  being  brought 
down  to  the  humbler  plane  of  practice.  So  much  for  one  of  the 
causes  of  estrangement. 

Another  cause  is  simple.  And  that  is  the  lack  of  personal 
contact  between  the  races.  As  things  are,  it  is  but  one  English- 
man out  of  a  hundred  who  has  anything  in  the  way  of  personal 
and  intimate  dealings  with  the  people  of  the  country.  He  may 
see  many  Indians  in  the  course  of  his  work  or  his  business,  he  may 
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attend  functions  at  which  large  numbers  of  either  race  are 
gathered  together,  and  of  course  his  daily  life  brings  him  into  con- 
tact with  certain  of  the  menial  classes.  But  a  genuine  intercourse 
is  so  rare  that  it  is  very  often  stated  to  be  impossible — a  fact,  how- 
ever, which  there  are  quite  sufficient  instances  to  disprove.  There 
are  English  people  in  India  to-day  who  have  so  far  broken  through 
this  negative  convention  that  they  find  an  entirely  new  world 
opening  around  them — a  world  of  new  interests  and  experiences 
and  of  many  pleasures  from  which  the  exclusionist  is  entirely  shut 
off.  They  begin  to  see  what  India  might  be,  were  this  more  com- 
monly done ;  what  possibilities  of  co-operation  and  rapid  progress 
would  open  out ;  and  how  many  problems  would  become  easy  of 
solution  which  are  now  almost  insuperably  difficult. 

Circumstances,  hard  work,  club  life,  marriage,  racial  modes  of 
amusement  and  relaxation — all  these  have  much  to  do  with  the 
rarity  of  personal  intercourse.  There  are  other  causes,  however, 
of  a  more  psychological  nature  which  have  equally  much  to  do 
with  it.  And  of  these  causes  one  can  only  say,  very  seriously, 
that— so  long  as  they  exist — the  Indian  problem  must  for  ever 
remain  a  problem ;  racial  feeling  must  continue  to  paralyse  every 
effort  at  solution ;  and  manifestations  of  that  feeling  must  con- 
tinue, in  one  shape  or  another,  to  occur  and  to  confound  the  whole 
issue  by  an  appeal  to  motives  and  impulses  which  really  lie  quite 
outside  it. 

This  is  a  genuine  problem ,  and  it  has  been  becoming  more  and 
more  so  as  the  years  have  gone  on.  It  is,  in  many  ways,  the 
ultimate  problem  of  India.  Solve  it,  and  the  other  will  auto- 
matically solve  itself.  Allow  a  wave  of  purely  human  friendliness 
and  confidence  to  pass  through  the  country,  and  it  will  wash 
away  most  of  these  acrimonies  and  fears  and  suspicions  which  have 
gone  so  far  to  produce  a  strained  and  unhealthy  atmosphere  in 
these  times. 

In  this  connexion  we  speak  purely  from  what  we  have  seen  of 
the  experience  of  men  and  women  who  have  recognised  and  made 
use  of  the  great  openings  for  a  development  of  human  interest 
which  life  in  India  so  abundantly  offers.  It  invariably  happens 
with  such  persons  that  they  acquire  an  affection  and  a  feeling 
for  the  country  and  its  people  which,  in  some  cases,  rises  to  a 
peculiar  degree  of  intensity.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  India, 
thus  seen,  comes  to  take  hold  of  a  man  and  to  grip  his  heart  and 
sympathies  in  a  way  which  few  who  have  not  had  the  experience 
can  understand.  And  the  reason  seems  to  be — quite  simply — that 
such  persons  see  all  that  is  best  in  the  Indian  nature.  They 
unlock  a  door  which  otherwise  remains  perpetually  closed. 
Almost  unconsciously,  perhaps,  they  discover  a  source  of  warm 
feeling  and  friendliness  which,  in  the  dehumanised  and  de- 
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personalised  surroundings  of  to-day,  is  often  frozen  at  its  fount. 
They  come  to  see  that  beneath  the  externals  of  Indian  life,  behind 
its  surface  strangeness  and  remoteness,  lies  an  intensely  human 
heart,  eager  for  friendship  and  sympathy  and  abundantly  grateful 
when  it  finds  them.  Such  a  heart  needs  the  right  surroundings 
in  order  to  beat  freely ;  and  the  very  readiness  of  the  response,  so 
often  proved  by  those  who  have  tried,  seems  to  show  that  an 
atmosphere  of  this  kind  is  one  for  which  the  Indian  nature  im- 
peratively craves ;  that,  in  order  to  be  itself,  it  needs  the  oxygen 
of  confidence  and  love.  The  question  has,  we  think,  seldom  been 
raised,  with  regard  to  the  British  regime  in  India,  whether,  in 
spite  of  a  thousand  practical  benefits,  it  has  not  well  nigh  neu- 
tralised all  these  by  its  negation  of  the  purely  human  element  in 
the  life  of  the  country ;  and  whether,  by  starving  the  Indian  soul, 
it  has  not  raised  up  for  itself  a  multitude  of  problems  which  a 
mutual  freedom  of  thought  and  sentiment  might,  of  itself, 
have  solved  before  they  arose.  Nor,  we  think,  has  it  ever  been 
suggested  that  perhaps,  through  this  repression  of  a  natural  im- 
pulse, it  may  all  along  have  been  thrusting  back  into  itself  an 
instinct  of  expansion  which  was  bound  sooner  or  later  to  break 
loose  in  some  form  or  another,  and  most  likely  in  a  form  quite 
different  from  that  which  it  would  have  taken  under  more  natural 
circumstances.  The  very  impersonality  of  our  regime  in  India 
has  given  to  the  latter  a  coldness,  a  hardness,  and  an  impassivity 
which,  in  themselves,  and  quite  apart  from  any  special  causes  or 
grievances,  would  be  enough  to  render  it  unpalatable  to  a  people 
who,  from  time  immemorial,  have  always  looked  upon  the  bond 
between  ruler  and  ruled  as  an  intensely  personal  bond. 

No  insistence,  indeed,  can  be  too  strong  upon  the  importance 
of  the  personal  element  in  everything  which  has  to  do  with  Indian 
life.  If  this  be  absent,  then  all  things  go  wrong.  Suspicions  and 
unkind  feelings  are  generated.  False  motives  are  attributed  and 
believed.  Nothing  appears  quite  as  it  is  or  as  it  is  intended  to 
be.  And  particularly  with  a  people  of  quick  imagination ,  vast  struc- 
tures of  thought,  built  on  surmise  and  inference,  spring  up  and, 
having  sprung,  take  a  deal  of  undoing  before  they  can  be  removed. 

It  has  been  the  lot  of  the  writer  to  have  seen  something  of, 
perhaps,  the  only  surroundings  in  which,  apart  from  private  and 
individual  enterprise,  an  Englishman  can  still  come  into  close  and 
familiar  contact  with  the  Indian  nature.  Life  in  an  Indian 
college  has,  or  should  have,  this  advantage — that  it  brings  the 
English  teacher  and  his  Indian  pupils  into  a  healthy,  natural,  and 
spontaneous  relationship  which  enables  them  to  understand  one 
another  and  to  become  friends.  Moreover,  the  whole  character 
of  the  work  is  one  which  encourages  intimacy  and  which  affords 
ample  opportunities  for  psychological  study. 
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As  a  result  of  such  an  experience  it  can  honestly  be  said  that 
no  life  could  be  pleasant er  or  more  free  from  jarring  influences 
than  that  spent  amongst  young  Indians  under  such  conditions. 
Many  difficulties  and  misunderstandings  seem  here  to  disappear 
which,  in  the  outer  world,  often  consolidate  into  problems  of 
apparently  hopeless  complexity.     Not  only  can  a  teacher  meet  his 
students  on  the  common  ground  of  studies,  but  the  games  and  the 
manifold  interests  of  college  life  provide  almost  continual  occa- 
sions for  co-operation  and  friendly  feeling.     Particularly  instruc- 
tive are  the  chances  thus  afforded  of  learning  something  of  the 
Indian  reaction  upon  life,  of  the  hopes  and  ideals  of  the  young  in 
these  times,  and  of  the  difficulties  and  troubles  with  which,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  the  young  Indian  life  is  so  often  beset.     To 
the  English  world  in  India  such  things  as  the  joint-family  system, 
as  plague,  and  high  prices,  and  so  forth,  which  mean  so  much  to 
the  educated  Indian,  are  something  far  away  and  removed  from 
the  immediate  centre  of  life  and  interest.      But  to  the  young 
Indian  who  has  a  family  of  six  or  seven — aunts,  cousins,  mother, 
sisters,  younger  brothers — to  support  by  his  own  unaided  efforts, 
who  has  to  sit  for  his  all-important  examination  with,  perhaps, 
one  of  his  family  dying  of  plague  at  home,  and  who  has  to  look 
forward  to  the  rush  for  appointments  and  the  consequent  delays 
and  disappointments  which  that  rush  so  often  brings  with  it,  these 
things  are  matters  of  the  nearest  and  most  troubling  importance. 
An  English  educationist  sees  much  of  this  side  of  Indian  life ;  and 
so,  perhaps  for  that  reason,  he  is  often  tempted  to  be  charitable 
where  it  is  easy  outside  to  fall  into  somewhat  harsher  judg- 
ments.    He  sees,  moreover,  the  kind  of  soil  in  which  all  these 
new  ideals,  these  bursting  hopes  and  aspirations,  have  sprung  up 
in  recent  times;  and  he  finds  himself  watching,  with  no  little 
sympathy,  that  inevitable  struggle  between  the  ideal  and  the 
actual  which  is  and  must  be  particularly  keen  and  trying  in  the 
case  of  a  temperament  so  readily  touched  by  ideals,  and  so  im- 
patient to  mount  as  that  of  the  young  Indian.     Nor  can  he  fail 
to  see,  also,  the  inherent  dangers  of  such  a  temperament — that 
high  tension  of  spirit  which,  if  touched  with  kindliness  and  sym- 
pathy, may  produce  the  most  splendid  results,  but  which,  if  in- 
fected with  hatred,  may  well  produce  an  extravagance  of  hatred 
which  would  be  impossible  for  a  duller  and  less  susceptible  type. 
For  the  keynote  of  the  Indian  character,  and  especially  of  the 
Hindu  character,  is  its  fundamental  and  essential  idealism.      Its 
virtues  and  its  faults  are  alike  those  of  the  idealist.     Unless  it  be 
stimulated  by  an  ideal  it  is  only  too  often  inert,  careless,  tem- 
peramentally supine,  floating  dully  and  dreamily  through  life, 
fitted  only  for  routine  work  and  incapable,  for  the  most  part,  of 
enterprise  or  originality.     But  if  once  that  inner  centre  has  been 
stimulated  which  responds  to  an  ideal,  it  becomes  capable  of  a 
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peculiar  self-abandonment  :  a  new  vitality  pours  into  it,  and 
hidden  potentialities  come  to  the  surface  :  the  whole  nature  is 
rendered  suddenly  dynamic.  When  this  occurs,  it  depends  largely 
on  accidental  circumstances  whether  all  this  newly  acquired  force 
be  poured  into  channels  of  love  and  service  or  into  those  of  hatred 
and  violence.  The  energy  behind  is  the  same.  Only  its  mani- 
festations differ  in  the  one  case  or  the  other. 

What  has  just  been  said  might,  in  fact,  almost  serve  as  a 
formula  to  apply  to  a  large  part  of  the  racial  feeling  in  India. 
A  careful  psychological  study  would  probably  reveal  that,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  such  a  feeling  is  due  in  its  ultimate  analysis 
merely  to  intense  aspiration  and  not  to  a  genuine  racial  dislike. 
It  is  not  the  Englishman  as  such,  but  the  Englishman  in  relation 
to  the  Indian  ideal,  who  is  the  object  of  this  sentiment ;  and  the 
problem  resolves  itself  merely  into  one  of  a  gradual  adaptation, 
which  time  and  necessity  alone  must,  quite  apart  from  anything 
else,  combine  eventually  to  bring  about.  It  is  too  seldom  remem- 
bered that  the  new  spirit  in  India  is  only  a  few  years  old,  and  that, 
with  the  very  first  moment  of  its  appearance,  a  totally  new 
philosophy  of  the  relationship  between  the  two  countries  had  im- 
peratively to  be  learnt.  That  the  Indian  demand  upon  the  British 
psychology  and  temperament  should,  in  the  first  rush  of  an 
awakened  idealism,  have  gone  in  excess  of  the  former's  native 
adaptability  and  capacity  for  change,  and  of  the  possibilities 
inherent  in  circumstances  themselves,  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at. 
But  this  is  a  situation  which  the  passage  of  time  must  necessarily 
readjust,  and  which  it  is  fast  readjusting  to-day.  Perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  feature  of  the  past  ten  years  has  been  the  subtle 
change  in  the  general  attitude  of  thinking  Englishmen  towards 
the  country — a  change  so  far-reaching,  yet  withal  so  silent  in  its 
operations,  that  it  has  within  a  few  years  brought  the  whole 
problem  into  an  entirely  different  category.  And  those  who  have 
observed  this  change  cannot  but  anticipate  that  the  racial  tension 
at  present  existing  in  certain  places  will,  as  this  continues,  before 
long  be  largely  relaxed.  For  it  is  only  rarely  in  India  that  one 
comes  across  an  antagonism  so  stubborn  or  so  deeply  rooted  as  to 
withstand  a  genuine  sympathy  or  an  earnest  desire,  whether  on 
the  part  of  official  or  unofficial  Englishmen,  to  benefit  the  country 
or  the  people.  A  gradual  humanising  of  the  conditions  at  present 
existing  in  the  country,  the  infusion  in  an  ever  greater  degree  of 
the  personal  element,  and  the  acceptance  of  every  opportunity 
of  co-operation,  whether  in  matters  of  State  or  in  other  depart- 
ments of  life — above  all,  a  gradual  opening  of  the  mind  to 
all  that  is  best  in  the  Indian  nature,  to  the  fund  of  pure  and 
generous  emotion  and  the  high  idealism  which  may  be  found 
abundantly  by  those  who  go  even  a  little  out  of  their  way  to  seek 
it,  and  which,  as  it  is  recognised  and  appreciated,  will  come  more 
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and  more  to  the  surface — these  are  really  the  means  by  which,  in 
a  very  short  time,  a  totally  different  atmosphere  would  be  created 
in  India.  And,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  consummation  so 
desirable,  it  is  unwise,  as  we  remarked  in  an  earlier  place,  to  con- 
centrate too  much  attention  on  certain  of  the  darker  features  of  the 
unrest.  As  offences  against  law  and  order,  these  have  to  be  dealt 
with  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  only  harm  can  result  from  dwell- 
ing on  them  in  thought,  or  making  them  the  subject  of  emotional 
judgments  about  India  or  her  people.  For,  even  more  imme- 
diately important  than  the  Indian  problem  itself  is  the  securing 
of  conditions  in  which  that  problem  may  be  worked  out ;  and  the 
first  of  such  necessary  conditions  must  be  the  absence  of  all  ill- 
considered  or  sweeping  judgments,  whether  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other. 

One  peculiar  advantage,  perhaps,  which  an  educational 
experience  provides  is  the  practical  evidence  of  the  possibility  of 
transcending  such  considerations  in  India.  The  writer,  as  he 
looks  back ,  can  recall  a  thousand  instances  of  the  kind ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  experience  of  others  would  be  the  same.  To 
select  only  one  small  example,  he  recollects  that  at  a  certain 
college  of  his  acquaintance  the  English  Principal  happened  to  be 
taken  seriously  ill  and  was  compelled  to  lie  in  bed,  practically 
helpless,  for  many  weeks.  During  all  that  time  he  was  nursed, 
night  and  day,  by  relays  of  students,  who  voluntarily  took  upon 
themselves  this  very  self-sacrificing  task,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
it  meant  giving  up  hours  of  recreation  and  of  sleep. 

Nor  is  this  a  solitary  instance.  Many  have  found,  both 
official  and  unofficial,  how  much  genuine  kindliness  and  simple 
goodwill  are  to  be  met  with  all  over  India.  This,  when  it  is 
given,  should  not  be  received  as  a  right  paid  to  a  race  of  superior 
beings.  It  should  be  accepted  and  returned  on  its  own  human 
level.  Such  community  of  heart,  if  it  could  only  be  secured, 
would  solve  many  problems,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  would 
provide  the  atmosphere  in  which  alone  problems  can  be  solved. 
So  long  as  it  is  absent  even  the  simplest  problem  must  remain 
insoluble.  Once  make  it  possible,  and  not  only  a  new  situation 
is  set  up,  but  a  whole  host  of  new  possibilities  for  the  future 
appear.  And  one  of  the  things  which  would  then  be  discovered 
is,  we  think — as  all  which  we  have  seen  has  forced  us  to  think — 
that  racial  feeling  in  India,  where  it  is  found  among  the  Indian 
people,  is  in  an  appreciable  number  of  cases  something  secondary 
and  derivative,  not  original  or  instinctive.  It  is  due  very  often  to 
accidental  and  particular  causes,  to  circumstantial  impressions  and 
judgments,  to  the  heat  of  controversy,  or  to  the  conflict  between 
ideals  and  the  conditions  through  which  they  have  to  seek  self- 
realisation — not  to  a  natural  predisposition  towards  such  feelings 
in  the  Indian  nature.  The  whole  history  of  the  past  fifty  years 
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has  shown  how  absent  such  feelings  have  been  from  the  normal 
Indian  attitude  towards  Englishmen  as  a  race.  If,  in  the  last 
decade,  they  have  broken  out  in  places — even  if,  in  some  cases, 
they  have  led  to  horrible  and  fanatical  crimes — we  should  not,  on 
that  account,  be  tempted  to  generalise  too  hastily.  Psychologi- 
cally speaking,  India  is  passing  through  a  very  difficult  time.  New 
forces  are  playing  through  her,  for  which  she  is  not  herself  respon- 
sible, and  which,  very  often,  she  has  not  yet  learnt  either  to  com- 
prehend very  clearly  or  to  assimilate  and  use.  The  idealism  of  the 
race  has  been  revitalised,  and  all  this  idealism  is  struggling  to  find 
outlets  for  itself.  And  so  every  element  of  difficulty,  of  obstruc- 
tion, of  inadaptability,  has  been  thrown  of  a  sudden  into  high 
relief.  The  desperate  efforts  at  self -adjustment,  of  fitting  itself  to 
the  new  environment  which  is  already  beginning  to  open  out 
before  it,  must  continue  for  a  while.  Eventually  both  sides  must 
fall  together  into  the  lines  of  progress  and  advancement  and  the 
real  constructive  movement  must  begin.  That  movement  could 
not  begin  earlier,  since  it  needed,  both  for  its  initial  impulse  and 
for  its  carrying  on,  the  awakening  of  that  inner  spirit,  or  force, 
in  the  Indian  nature,  which  alone  could  set  it  going  and  help  it 
towards  its  accomplishment.  At  present  this  force  is  still  engaged 
in  '  finding  '  itself.  It  is  entangled  in  many  difficulties,  and  has 
not,  in  some  places,  seen  its  way  out.  So  long  as  this  entangle- 
ment continues  there  must  needs  be  something  of  friction  and 
antagonism;  but  this,  we  sincerely  hope  and  believe,  will 
ultimately  pass  away,  and  will  yield  place  to  a  period  of  co- 
operation and  progress.  And  such  a  consummation  may  even 
now  be  immensely  accelerated  by  checking  unkind  suspicions,  by 
refusing  to  generalise  hastily  on  a  few  facts,  and  by  an  effort,  on 
both  sides,  to  see  the  good  rather  than  the  ill. 

We  have  concentrated  our  attention  on  this  aspect  of  the  matter 
simply  because  it  seems  to  us  to  be  one  of  paramount  importance. 
We  know  that  recent  occurrences  will  have  aroused  very  strong 
and  very  bitter  feelings ,  and  that  such  feelings  are ,  in  the  circum- 
stances, perfectly  natural  and  excusable.  But  it  is  precisely  here 
that  the  danger  lies,  of  condemning  a  whole  people  for  the  sins  of 
a  few,  and  of  so  being,  even  though  unconsciously,  unjust.  More- 
over, experience  has  shown  how  deeply,  very  often,  such  in- 
justice is  felt,  and  to  what  an  estrangement  of  feeling 'it  not 
infrequently  leads.  It  is  for  these  reasons,  therefore,  and  because 
circumstances  have  enabled  him  to  see  something  of  another  side 
of  the  Indian  nature,  that  the  writer  has  thought  it  worth  while  to 
emphasise  a  different  aspect  of  things  at  a  time  when  many  will, 
undoubtedly,  be  feeling  disgusted  and  embittered,  and  inclined, 
perhaps,  to  be  indignant  against  the  Indian  people  as  a  whole. 

E.  A.  WODBHOUSE. 
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SHAKESPEARE  AS  A    TEACHER 


THE  thesis  I  wish  to  maintain  in  this  paper,  that  Shakespeare  has 
teaching  to  offer  about  human  life  which  can  most  simply  be 
described  as  spiritual,  is  one  that  may  arouse  objection  from  two 
opposite  quarters.  On  the  one  hand,  there  are  people  who  would 
say,  '  Shakespeare  was  a  playwright,  and,  what  is  more,  a  play- 
actor ;  where  is  the  sense  of  speaking  about  him  as  a  teacher  ?  Let 
us  keep  things  in  their  proper  places.'  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  said ,  '  Shakespeare  was  a  dramatist ,  and  the  drama  is  an  art ; 
and  art  has  nothing  to  do  with  religion ,  or  even  with  morality ; 
and  Shakespeare  was  far  too  great  an  artist  to  care  about  teaching. 
He  was  content  to  hold  up  the  mirror  to  nature.'  Let  me,  then, 
preface  what  I  have  to  say  by  a  few  remarks  on  these  opposing 
points  of  view. 

First,  what  is  the  real  ground  of  the  Puritan  horror  of  the 
drama  ?  It  would  seem  to  be  that  drama  depends  for  its  existence 
upon  the  representation  of  passion,  and  the  passions  represented 
on  a  good  many  stages  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  immoral. 
There  are  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  which  would  justify 
the  severest  Puritan  strictures  :  and  the  plays  of  the  [Restoration 
stage  are  now,  for  the  most  part,  unreadable.  The  passion  most 
easily  delineated  is  the  passion  of  love ;  and  the  temptation  always 
is  to  make  the  situation  striking  by  making  it  abnormal.  Now, 
Shakespeare  had  no  need  to  guard  against  this  temptation, 
because  the  passion  of  love  was  not  the  only  passion  in  which  he 
took  interest.  If  we  recall  what  the  plays  are  into  which  Shake- 
speare put  his  chief  strength — Hamlet  and  Macbeth,  Julius  Ccesar 
and  Coriolanus,  King  Lear,  and  the  English  history  plays — we 
recognise  that  they  are  plays  that  hardly  deal  with  love  at  all ;  and 
in  no  one  of  them  is  love  the  motive  of  the  action.  And  when  we 
remember  what  the  motives  of  these  plays  are,  how  various  they 
are,  we  shall  recognise  that  they  touch  human  life  on  a  good  many 
sides,  and  suggest  reflections  which  would  not  be  inappropriate 
in  a  book  of  moral  essays  or  in  the  pulpit. 

To  pass  for  a  moment  to  the  other  point  of  view,  that  which 
considers  the  Shakespearean  plays  as  top  artistip  to  have  any 
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concern  with  spiritual  interests,  everybody  agrees  that  the 
function  of  the  poetic  art  is  not  to  teach,  but  to  interest  and 
charm.  The  lyric  poet,  who  sets  out  to  express  some  human 
trait  or  emotion,  is  satisfied  if  he  has  succeeded  in  giving  to  it  a 
delightful  form.  We  judge  his  poem  solely  by  aesthetic  standards, 
and  call  it  a  bad  or  a  good  poem  quite  apart  from  its  relation  to 
morality.  At  the  same  time,  when  we  find  all  the  Elizabethan 
critics  defending  poetry  because  of  its  didactic  influence,  we  must 
think  that  they  meant  something ;  and  what  they  meant  we  can 
discover  by  taking  up  any  good  collection  of  lyrics,  such  as  the 
Golden  Treasury,  and  noticing  how  many  of  them  we  should  say 
'  did  one  good.'  They  give  a  beautiful  and  satisfying  expression 
to  the  best  human  feelings  and  sentiments,  and,  by  the  delight 
they  give  us,  kindle,  it  may  be,  the  same  feelings  in  our  own 
hearts.  But  if  lyrical  poetry  has  this  influence  upon  us,  which  is 
really  a  spiritual  influence,  must  we  not  anticipate  a  still  greater 
influence  from  the  serious  drama,  which  is  altogether  concerned 
with  human  character?  Probably  dramatists  themselves  would 
allow  this.  I  seem  to  remember  that,  in  the  recent  debates  about 
the  Censorship,  a  great  point  was  made  that  modern  dramatists  are 
the  real  instructors  of  the  people  in  modern  morality,  and  so  must 
not  be  interfered  with  in  the  performance  of  their  high  function. 

But  this  possible  side-wind  of  moral  influence  being  granted  to 
a  dramatic  poet,  it  may  be  objected  that  Shakespeare  was  not  the 
sort  of  man  to  have  any  serious  ideas  of  life  to  communicate.  There 
have  been  two  studies  of  Shakespeare's  temperament  and  character 
published  within  the  last  few  months,  both  of  which  put  him  out  of 
court  as  a  moralist.  The  first  is  the  brilliantly  written  sketch  in 
M.  Jusserand's  Literary  History  of  the  English  People.  To 
M.  Jusserand,  Shakespeare  presents  himself  as  a  very  ordinary 
person,  who  happened  to  be  endowed  with  a  poet's  temperament. 
Being  a  poet,  he  was  impressionable,  and  took  the  colour  of  his 
surroundings.  He  lived  at  Stratford  the  respectable  bourgeois 
life  of  Stratford  people,  aiming  at  comfort  and  a  competence ;  in 
London  he  lived  the  loose  life  of  the  artistic  circle,  '  free  in  his 
manners  and  his  morals.'  What  character  this  impressionable 
person  was  possessed  of  is  best  described  by  negatives ;  he  was 
neither  quarrelsome,  nor  envious,  nor  vain.  As  a  writer  he  has 
one  rule,  and  one  rule  only — to  please  the  public  ;  and  that  public 
was  not  the  handful  of  cultivated  lords  and  gallants  on  the  stage, 
but  the  crowd  swarming  in  pit  and  gallery.  Nothing  is  further 
from  the  dramatist's  mind  than  any  idea  of  raising  this  public  or 
instructing  it.  But  he  is  born  a  poet,  and  at  his  birth  the  gods 
endowed  him  with  two  wonderful  gifts  :  one  a  life-giving  faculty, 
so  that  no  matter  what  plot  he  takes — and  he  takes  anything  that 
has  already  found  favour  with  the  multitude — under  his  hands 
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the  puppets  come  to  life ;  the  other,  a  lyrical  faculty  so  exquisite 
that  the  commonplaces  upon  life  which  he  borrows  in  every 
direction  come  home  to  our  hearts  by  virtue  of  the  marvellous  music 
to  which  he  sets  them  and  the  '  personal  timbre  of  his  voice/ 

It  is  an  engaging  theory.  Later  on  M.  Jusserand  supple- 
ments it  by  allowing  to  the  poet  certain  '  shrewd  traits  of  observa- 
tion.' But  I  would  suggest  that  to  allow  observation  is  not  to 
supplement  his  theory  but  to  destroy  it.  The  observation  of 
character  is  an  intellectual  process ;  and  what  is  that  '  life-giving 
power/  of  which  M.  Jusserand  speaks  so  easily,  but  the  faculty  of 
observing  human  character,  and  representing  it  in  action,  according 
to  its  proper  motives.  Nor  is  it  true  that  Shakespeare  simply  took 
the  plots  of  the  day  and  trimmed  them  up  as  a  musician  takes  a 
familiar  air  and  elaborates  it  with  an  orchestral  score.  Always 
he  added  new  characters,  and  the  new  characters  are  often  those 
which  are  the  most  living,  Falstaff,  for  example,  or  Malvolio ; 
often  he  reshaped  the  plot,  altering  its  most  characteristic 
features,  as  in  Measure  for  Measure ;  even  when  he  kept  closest 
to  his  theme  in  point  of  incidents,  he  made  the  most  subtle  and 
the  most  complete  changes  in  their  value  as  exhibitions  of 
character.  The  play  of  Hamlet,  it  is  now  recognised,  is  a  new 
version  of  a  lost  play  by  Kyd,  author  of  the  Spanish  Tragedy,  and 
foom  an  examination  of  the  Spanish  Tragedy  and  the  un- Shake- 
spearean portions  of  the  first  quarto  of  Hamlet,1  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  visitation  of  the  ghost,  the  play  to  catch  the  King's 
conscience,  the  death  of  Polonius,  the  madness  and  death  of 
Ophelia,  and  the  insurrection  and  treachery  of  Laertes,  were  all 
in  the  play  on  which  Shakespeare  worked.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  Kyd's  play,  to  us  who  know  Shakespeare's, 
would  be  the  play  of  Hamlet  with  the  part  of  Hamlet  left  out ; 
for  there  is  no  evidence  that  in  Kyd's  play,  any  more  than  in  the 
old  story  on  which  it  was  founded,  the  hero  did  not  execute  his 
revenge  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.2  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  exhibition  of  Hamlet's  malady  in  Shakespeare's  tragedy 
comes  in  the  scene  where,  immediately  after  he  has  convicted  the 
King  of  his  father's  murder  by  means  of  the  play,  he  finds  him  at 
prayers,  and  excuses  himself  from  despatching  him  on  the  spot 
by  the  plea  that  to  do  so  then  would  send  him  to  heaven. 

He  took  my  father  grossly,  full  of  bread  ; 

With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  as  flush  as  May  : 

....  And  am  I  then  revenged 
To  take  him  in  the  purging  of  his  soul, 
When  he  is  fit  and  seasoned  for  his  passage?     No. 
Up,  sword ;  and  know  thou  a  more  horrid  hent. 

1  See  especially  the  parallels  adduced  by  Mr.  Boas  in  his  edition  of  Kyd. 

2  In  the  1603  quarto  he  secures  the  Queen's  co-operation  in  the  most  business- 
like way,  which  the  Hamlet  we  know  makes  no  attempt  to  do. 
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That  scene  certainly  occurred  in  the  old  play,  because  the  King's 
speech  in  the  1603  quarto  is  not  Shakespearean,  and  the  motives 
assigned  in  Hamlet's  speech,  which  Shakespeare  has  rewritten, 
are  conceived  in  the  precise  vein  of  the  Ghost's  epilogue  in  Kyd's 
Spanish  Tragedy,  so  that  we  can  infer  that  Kyd's  Hamlet  meant 
what  he  said.  Shakespeare,  therefore,  by  scarcely  a  touch,  has 
converted  a  piece  of  Italianate  subtlety  in  revenge  into  a  far  more 
subtle  study  of  will-paralysis.  And  yet  M.  Jusserand  can 
compare  Shakespeare's  genius,  which  is  capable  of  intellectual 
work  of  this  character,  to  '  a  creeping-plant  with  exquisite 
flowers '  which  must  cling  to  something ,  and  is  quite  indifferent 
to  the  quality  of  what  it  twists  its  tendrils  round. 

We  may,  then,  put  M.  Jusserand 's  view  of  Shakespeare  on  one 
side.  The  other  critic  whom  I  have  chosen  as  advocatus  diaboli  is 
Mr.  Frank  Harris,  who  has  published  a  book  called  The  Man 
Shakespeare  and  his  Tragic  Life  Story.  His  indictment  is  not  so 
much  against  Shakespeare's  intellect  as  against  his  character ; 
though  he  also  strongly  objects  to  the  popular  theory  that  Shake- 
speare was  a  '  myriad-minded  man,'  capable  of  representing  every 
type  of  human  nature.  One  of  his  main  theses  is  that  the  only  live 
characters  in  the  plays  are  those  in  which  Shakespeare  has  drawn 
his  own  personality;  all  the  rest  are  failures,  unless  Shakespeare 
has  copied  them  from  a  book  or  from  real  life..  As  Falstaff  does 
not  come  from  a  book,  and  is  not  like  Mr.  Harris's  idea  of  Shake- 
speare, and  is  certainly  a  '  live  '  character,  we  are  told,  without  a 
tittle  of  evidence,  that  he  was  probably  a  portrait  of  Chettle,  the 
dramatist.  The  list  of  characters  supposed  to  be  copied  from  the 
dramatist  himself  is  rather  a  long  one  :  Biron  in  Love's  Labour's 
Lost,  Borneo,  Macbeth,  Hamlet,  Brutus,  Prince  Arthur, 
Kichard  the  Second,  Duke  Orsino  in  Twelfth  Night,  Antonio  in 
the  Merchant  of  Venice,  Jaques  in  A  s  You  Like  It.  These, 
according  to  Mr.  Harris,  are  all  gentle,  melancholy  souls; 
generous  but  weak;  who  think  and  soliloquise,  but  are  of  no 
practical  use  in  the  real,  work-a-day  world.  They  are,  we  may 
say,  like  the  Shelley  of  Matthew  Arnold's  celebrated  description  : 
'  Beautiful  and  ineffectual  angels,  beating  in  the  void  their 
luminous  wings  in  vain.'  Such  was  the  real  Shakespeare.  Mr. 
Harris's  second  thesis  is  that  this  sentimental  melancholy  of 
Shakespeare  was  the  result  of  a  sensual  temperament,  which,  in 
the  form  of  neurasthenia,  by  degrees  ruined  his  life.  I  must  say 
a  few  words  about  each  of  these  propositions.  And  first  about  the 
astounding  statement  that  these  melancholy  gentlemen  are  the 
only  well-drawn  characters  in  the  plays  in  which  they  occur ;  and 
therefore  are  portraits  of  the  dramatist  himself.  What  is  Antonio 
in  the  Merchant  of  Venice  by  the  side  of  Shylock?  Antonio's 
passive  part  in  the  play  is  so  difficult  that  Shakespeare  has  only 
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succeeded  in  making  him  interesting  by  giving  him  this  melan- 
choly dignity.  The  melancholy  comes  from  the  old  story,  where 
it  has  a  motive;  Shakespeare  rejects  the  motive,  but  retains  the 
melancholy  as  a  presage  of  coming  misfortune.  Orsino's  rdle  in 
Twelfth  Night  is  that  of  a  sentimentalist  who  fancies  himself  in 
love ;  and  so  he  is  made  sentimental  to  fit  his  role.  Jaques  in 
As  You  Like  It  is  a  sentimentalist  of  a  more  reflective  type ; 
but  so  far  from  Shakespeare  showing  him  any  partiality,  he  lets 
the  more  healthy  characters  in  the  play  snub  him  in  turn.  And 
is  Jaques  a  more  life-like  figure  than  Touchstone?  or  must  we 
say  that  the  life-likeness  of  Touchstone  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  portrait  of  Marlowe  or  Kyd?  The  only  serious 
point  in  Mr.  Harris's  argument  is  the  similarity  between  Brutus 
and  Hamlet  :  and  the  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
plays  belong  to  the  same  date.  But  I  deny  that  the  similarity, 
even  between  these  characters,  is  in  temperament  :  what 
similarity  there  is  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  each  case  the  stimulus 
to  action  comes  from  outside.  In  temperament  Hamlet  is  melan- 
choly and  imaginative ;  Brutus  is  not  melancholy  nor  averse  to 
action ;  and  he  has  no  more  imagination  (to  use  Shelley's 
metaphor)  than  a  pint  pot ;  he  is  an  abstract  political  philosopher. 
If,  then,  we  are  to  look  for  a  portrait  of  Shakespeare  in  a  greatest 
common  measure  of  these  characters,  we  shall  have  to  be  content 
with  something  very  shadowy  indeed.  And,  of  course,  a  senti- 
mental, melancholy  Shakespeare  is  wholly  against  tradition.  I 
pointed  out  just  now  that  M.  Jusserand,  after  reducing  Shake- 
speare's genius  to  a  mere  lyrical  glorification  of  other  people's 
inventions,  tried  to  save  the  phenomena  by  allowing  him 
'observation';  in  the  same  way  Mr.  Harris,  after  drawing 
Shakespeare's  portrait  as  a  sentimental  sensualist,  tries  to  save 
the  phenomena  by  allowing  him  '  humour.'  He  was  a  person  of 
narrow  sympathies,  but  with  humour  :  he  was  an  aristocrat  in 
temperament,  of  delicate  sensibility — Mr.  Harris  calls  him  in 
plain  terms  '  a  snob  ' — who  yet  fell  in  love  with  Dogberry  and 
Bottom  and  Quickly  and  Tearsheet.  '  Strip  him  of  his  humour,' 
says  Mr.  Harris,  '  and  he  woul'd  have  been  seen  long  ago  in  his 
true  proportions. '  But  is  not  this ,  after  all ,  playing  with  words ?  Is 
humour  so  untemperamental  a  thing  that  it  can  be  abstracted  to 
find  the  true  man?  Is  the  broad  humour  that  drew  the  portrait, 
let  us  say,  of  Sir  Toby  Belch  really  compatible  with  neurasthenia? 
But  I  pass  on  to  what,  for  my  present  purpose — which  is  to 
present  Shakespeare  as  a  teacher — is  the  more  serious  indictment, 
that  Shakespeare  ruined  himself,  body  and  soul,  by  sensuality. 
Mr.  Harris  affects  to  trace  the  poet's  decline  and  fall  through  the 
great  tragedies ;  but  considering  that  these  tragedies,  in  all  qualities 
of  poetic  force,  rise  in  an  ascending  scale  from  Julius  Ccesar  to 
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King  Lear  and  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  that  part  of  his  case  cannot 
be  taken  seriously.  The  one  grain  of  possible  fact  behind  his 
theory  is  found  in  an  incident  of  the  Sonnets,  and  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  show  that  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  carrying  on 
that  story  into  the  period  of  the  tragedies. 

In  the  view  of  some  critics  of  note,  the  whole  story  of  the 
Sonnets  is  literary  make-believe.  I  cannot  myself  take  that  view. 
I  should  accept  them  as  evidence  that  at  an  early  period  in  his 
career  Shakespeare  found  himself  in  the  toils  of  a  woman,  whom 
he  did  not  respect,  but  who  fascinated  him.  Who  she  was,  if  she 
really  existed,  cannot  be  known.  There  is  not  a  scrap  of  evidence 
for  the  theory,  which  Mr.  Harris  adopts,  that  she  was  Queen 
Elizabeth's  maid  of  honour,  Mary  Fitton.  The  Sonnets  fall  into 
two  parts,  a  series  of  126  addressed  to  a  youthful  friend  of  great 
personal  beauty,  and  an  appendix  of  twenty-four,  which  do  not 
form  a  series,  addressed  to  a  lady,  who  is  described  as  dark  and  not 
beautiful.  Early  in  the  first  series  (33-43)  the  poet  charges  his 
friend  with  making  love  to  this  '  dark  lady,'  or,  rather,  with  being 
made  love  to  by  her,  and,  on  confession  of  his  fault,  he  is  forgiven. 
Six  out  of  the  twenty-four  Sonnets  to  the  lady  are  occupied  with 
this  same  theme ;  and  it  is  a  reasonable  inference  that  the  whole 
of  the  twenty-four  belong  to  the  same  date.  This  inference  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  when  two  of  these  twenty-four  got  into 
print,  in  the  Passionate  Pilgrim,  one  of  them  has  reference  to  this 
intrigue,  while  the  other  has  not.  Moreover,  they  are  all  written 
in  the  same  style,  whereas  the  style  of  the  Sonnets  in  the  main 
series  changes  considerably  as  it  advances  ;  some  plainly  belonging 
to  the  Hamlet  period,  others  to  the  period  of  Troilus  and  Cressida. 
The  latest  possible  date,  therefore,  for  the  Sonnets  to  the  lady  is 
the  date  of  the  Passionate  Pilgrim,  which  is  1599.  A  year  before 
that  a  critic  had  referred  to  Shakespeare's  '  Sonnets  among  his 
private  friends  ' ;  and  for  reasons  of  style  I  should  put  them  a  year 
earlier  still,  i.e.  in  1597. 3  Now,  the  period  of  the  great  tragedies 
is  from  1601  to  1608;  so  that  what  Mr.  Harris  has  done  is  to 

3  For  the  general  argument  from  style  see  my  edition  of  the  Sonnets  (Ginn) 
and  a  paper  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  '  Shakespeare  Head '  edition  of  the  plays. 
A  comparison  of  the  127th  sonnet  with  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  revised  in  1597,  would 
be  more  instructive  if  we  knew  whether  the  Rosaline  of  Shakespeare's  earlier  draft 
of  the  play  was  dark  in  complexion.  Assuming  that  she  was  not,  we  may  grant 
to  Mr.  Harris  that  Shakespeare  introduced  in  the  revision  some  traits  of  personal 
appearance  (iv.  3,  247-274)  from  the  '  dark  lady '  of  the  Sonnets.  Nor  can  we  deny 
that  the  rude  characterisation  in  iii.  1,  200,  though  it  is  in  Biron's  mouth  merely 
a  reading  of  Rosaline's  bold  manner — a  misreading  as  it  turns  out — dictated  by 
irritation  with  himself,  may  have  had  a  private  meaning  to  the  dramatist.  But 
how  very  dangerous  is  Mr.  Harris's  method  of  finding  imaginary  biography  in 
drama  may  be  seen  from  Rosaline's  last  speech  (v.  2,  851-879),  which,  though  it 
is  one  of  the  passages  which  we  know  certainly  to  have  been  added  to  the  play 
in  1597,  the  year  of  the  Sonnets  to  the  '  dark  lady,'  could  not,  even  by  Mr.  Harris's 
imagination,  be  credited  to  that  '  worser  spirit.' 
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extend,  on  no  evidence  at  all,  through  a  whole  decade,  in  order  to 
support  an  outrageous  theory  of  the  poet's  '  tragic  life-story,' 
a  liaison  which,  supposing  it  to  have  existed  at  all  (a  point  un- 
determined, though  I  think  it  probable),  may,  from  all  the 
evidence  we  possess,  have  lasted  only  a  few  months.  It  is 
difficult  to  find  terms  strong  enough  to  express  one's  opinion 
of  the  baseness  of  the  attempt. 

To  M.  Jusserand  also  the  Sonnets  afford  a  proof  that  his 
Bohemian  Shakespeare,  whom  he  calls  '  Will  of  London  '  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  '  Master  Shakespeare  of  Stratford,'  cared  for 
little  but  the  life  of  the  senses.  He  sees  in  them  an  attraction  to 
merely  physical  beauty,  carried  to  the  point  where  it  becomes 
morbid.  A  view  like  that  makes  one  almost  despair  of  criticism. 
For  the  very  meaning  of  the  Sonnets  is  that  they  trace  the  growth 
of  the  poet's  affection,  from  the  first  attraction  to  youthful  grace 
and  distinction,  through  wrong  and  forgiveness,  and  jealousy,  and 
disappointment  and  separation,  to  a  firm  friendship,  which, 
because  it  had  become  independent  of  what  was  merely  outward, 
was  set  beyond  the  risks  of  time  and  change.  This  is  the  note  on 
which  the  Sonnets  conclude  : 

Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 

Admit  impediments.     Love  is  not  love 

Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds, 

Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove : 

O  no !  it  is  an  ever-fixed  mark 

That  looks  on  tempests  and  is  never  shaken; 

It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark, 

Whose  worth's  unknown,  although  his  height  be  taken. 

Love's  not  Time's  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and  cheeks 

Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come  ; 

Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeks, 

But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom. 

If  this  be  error  and  upon  me  proved, 

I  never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  loved. 

I  contend,  therefore,  that  all  the  evidence  that  Shakespeare 
was  a  person  either  uninterested  in  ideals  of  life,  or  of  vicious 
character,  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  spiritual  teaching,  entirely 
breaks  down— and  I  proceed  to  ask  whether,  as  matter  of  fact, 
he  was  a  teacher  or  not? 

The  answer  to  this  question  will  turn  chiefly  upon  the  general 
meaning  to  be  assigned  to  the  tragedies,  which  are  evidently  the 
poet's  most  serious  compositions.  How  can  we  ascertain  what 
Shakespeare  meant  by  the  tragic  catastrophe?  Is  it  an  indict- 
ment of  the  world,  or  an  attempt  to  teach  the  lesson  of  the  world? 

We  may  begin  by  considering  what  tragedy  meant  to  Shake- 
speare's contemporaries.  There  were  two  chief  types  of  tragedy 
in  the  popular  Elizabethan  drama.  Some,  and  those  the  most 
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popular  plays  of  all,  dealt  with  what  newspapers  still  speak  of  as 
'  domestic  tragedies  ' ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  murder  cases, 
dramatised  from  the  deed  to  the  conviction  with  whatever  degree 
of  dramatic  power  their  authors  possessed.  Such  were  Arden  of 
F  aver  sham  and  The  Yorkshire  Tragedy.  It  is  to  this  sort  of 
tragedy  that  Hamlet  refers  when  he  says  : 

I  have  heard 

That  guilty  creatures  sitting  at  a  play 
Have  by  the  very  cunning  of  the  scene 
Been  struck  so  to  the  soul,  that  presently 
They  have  proclaimed  their  malefactions. 

Of  quite  another  sort  were  the  tragedies  which  described  the  fall 
of  some  noble  person  from  his  pride  of  place ;  Thomas  More  or 
Thomas  Cromwell;  Lady  Jane  Grey  or  Perkin  Warbeck. 
Tragedies  of  this  latter  type  were  the  legitimate  heirs  of  the 
Aristotelian  tradition,  in  the  shape  in  which  it  had  come  down 
through  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  exemplified  by  Chaucer's  Monk, 
who  relates  the  '  tragedies  '  of  Alexander,  Cro3sus,  Nero,  and 
many  others.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  these  two  conceptions  of 
tragedy  are  poles  apart ;  for  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  one  is 
'  God's  revenge  against  murder,'  which  is  an  optimistic  idea ; 
while  that  of  the  other  is  the  omnipotence  of  fortune,  which  is 
pessimistic.  And  the  ultimate  question  to  be  determined  about 
Shakespeare's  tragedies  is  whether  they  are  optimistic  or  pessi- 
mistic. The  thesis  of  this  paper  is  that  they  are  optimistic, 
although  they  belong  to  the  second  of  these  two  types. 
For  Shakespeare  did  not  have  to  choose  between  these 
two  conceptions  of  tragedy  in  this  crude  shape.  Marlowe  came 
first  and  prepared  the  way  by  throwing  the  weight  of  his  extra- 
ordinary genius  into  the  scale  of  the  Aristotelian  tradition,  which 
regarded  tragedy  as  concerned  with  the  fortunes  of  a  person  in 
some  sense  great  and  heroic.  But  Marlowe  did  more  than  this. 
He  came  a  point  nearer  the  real  Aristotelian  conception  of 
tragedy  when,  in  his  greatest  drama,  The  Tragical  History  of 
Dr.  Faustus,  he  placed  the  cause  of  the  catastrophe,  not  in  the 
mere  inconstancy  of  fortune,  nor  in  any  righteous  retribution 
meted  out  to  a  splendid  criminal,  but  in  some  fault  of  an  heroic 
character,  who,  for  the  most  part,  attracts  our  sympathy  and 
whose  fall  we  commiserate. 

A  perfect  tragedy  [said  Aristotle]  should  represent  actions  which  excite 
pity  and  fear ;  it  follows  plainly  that  the  change  of  fortune  presented  must 
not  be  the  spectacle  of  a  perfectly  good  man  brought  from  prosperity  to 
adversity,  for  this  moves  neither  pity  nor  fear ;  it  simply  shocks  us.  Nor, 
again,  should  the  downfall  of  the  utter  villain  be  exhibited.  A  plot  of  this 
kind  would  doubtless  satisfy  the  moral  sense,  but  it  would  inspire  neither 
pity  nor  fear :  for  pity  is  aroused  by  unmerited  misfortune,  fear  by  the 
misfortune  of  a  man  like  ourselves.  There  remains  the  character  between 
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these  two  extremes — that  of  a  man  who  is  not  eminently  good  or  just,  yet 
whose  misfortune  is  brought  about,  not  by  vice  or  depravity,  but  by  some 
error  or  frailty.  He  must  be  one  who  is  highly  renowned  and  prosperous.* 

It  is  my  private  belief — which  cannot,  of  course,  be  proved 
any  more  than  it  can  be  disproved — that  Shakespeare  had  come 
across  this  dictum  in  some  translation  of  Aristotle.  Aristotle's 
Poetics  is  referred  to  with  respect  in  contemporary  criticism 
from  Sidney's  Defence  of  Poesy  to  Jonson's  Discoveries,  though 
this  particular  passage,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  is  never  quoted; 
and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  when  Shakespeare- 
set  to  work  upon  his  tragedies  he  should  have  cared  to  know 
what  the  greatest  of  ancient  critics  had  said  about  his  art.  If 
so,  it  would  be  characteristic  that  while  other  tragedians,  like 
Ben  Jonson  and  Webster,  laid  stress  upon  parts  of  ancient 
theory  which  were  of  quite  inferior  importance,  as  we  may  read 
in  their  Prefaces,5  Shakespeare  alone  saw  the  palmary  idea  and 
acted  upon  it.  Ben  Jonson  takes  for  the  heroes  of  his  tragedies 
such  scoundrels  as  Catiline  and  Sejanus,  who  excite,  as  Aristotle 
would  say,  neither  pity  for  their  fates  nor  fear  for  ourselves. 
Webster's  tragedies  are  only  dramatised  stories  of  intrigue, 
with  no  strong  character  interest  at  all.  Shakespeare  alone, 
in  his  long  catalogue  of  tragic  heroes,  from  Brutus  to  Antony, 
preserves  the  ideal  type;  namely,  a  man  in  high  position, 
illustrious,  and  of  noble  nature,  whose  life  and  happiness 
are  wrecked  through  some  intellectual  error  or  moral  frailty. 
That  being  so,  the  main  interest  of  Shakespeare's  tragedies  turns 
upon  the  character  of  the  hero ,  as  exhibited  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  action ;  in  other  words,  it  is  an  ethical  interest. 

This  ethical  quality  in  Shakespeare's  tragedies,  and  conse- 
quently the  optimistic  character  of  his  view  of  life,  is  sometimes 
denied,  chiefly,  as  it  seems  to  me,  because  critics  do  not  always 
recognise  that  tragedy  is  a  work  of  art,  with  certain  conventions. 
That  brilliant  critic,  Professor  Kaleigh,  for  example,  says  of 
Hamlet  and  Othello,  '  they  are  presented  with  a  choice,  and  the 
essence  of  the  tragedy  is,  that  choice  is  impossible.' 6  From  which 
he  draws  a  conclusion  that  Shakespearean  tragedy  is  non -ethical, 
and  that  the  only  lesson  it  can  teach  is  that  we  live  in  a  world 
liable  to  earthquake,  with  no  really  solid  ground  beneath  our  feet. 
But  it  is  the  very  postulate  of  tragedy,  as  a  work  of  art,  that 

4  Aristotle's  Poetics,  translated  by  Professor  Butcher,  p.  41. 

5  In  the  prefatory  letter  to  Sejanus,  Jonson  pleads  that  although  he  has  neglected 
'  the  strict  laws  of  time '  and  has  no  '  proper  chorus,'  yet  in  '  truth  of  argument, 
dignity  of  persons,  gravity  and  height  of  elocution,  and  fulness  and  frequency  of 
sentence '  he  has  discharged  the  offices  of  a  tragic  writer.     Webster,  in  the  preface 
to  The  White  Devil,  enumerates  among  critical  laws  '  height  of  stile,  gravity  of 
persons,  the  sententious  chorus,  and  the  passionate  and  weighty  Nuntius.' 

8  Shakespeare  (Men  of  Letters  series),  p.  197. 
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impossible  tasks  should  be  laid  upon  its  heroes,  else  there  could  be 
no  tragedy.  The  tragic  task  is  precisely  calculated  to  the  hero's 
defect,  whatever  it  is.  Its  essence  is  that  it  should  be  a  test. 
Othello's  test  would  have  been  no  test  to  Brutus,  and  Macbeth 's 
none  to  Hamlet.  The  tragedian  expressly  contrives  or  adapts  a 
situation,  which  in  real  life  would  probably  never  occur,  in  order 
that  the  hero  may  display  all  his  heroism,  and  with  it  his  charac- 
teristic weakness  as  well.  That  is  to  say,  the  test  must  in  every 
case  be  too  severe  for  the  hero.  To  admit  this  is  not  to  reduce 
tragedy,  as  Mr.  Ealeigh  suggests,  to  the  level  of  '  a  fable  '  with 
its  '  moral '  :  a  '  fable  '  is  a  work  of  art  of  one  sort  and  a  tragedy 
of  another ;  but  the  important  fact  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  tragedy 
is  a  work  of  art,  built  upon  certain  conventions,  and  not  a  mere 
transcript  from  real  life  of  a  terrible  or  horrible  story,  which  is  put 
forward  by  the  dramatist  as  typical  of  the  world.  It  would  be  as 
legitimate  to  argue  from  the  Comedies  that  Shakespeare  regarded 
the  real  world  as  a  Forest  of  Arden.  Again,  the  ethical  presupposi- 
tion of  tragedy  is  sometimes  denied ,  because  those  who  assert  it  are 
supposed  to  mean  that  the  tragic  hero  '  deserves  '  his  fate.  Such 
an  assertion  would  be  absurd  :  indeed  it  would  be  unmeaning. 
Even  in  criminal  law  the  awards  of  justice  are  more  or  less  con- 
ventional ;  only  in  comic  opera  does  '  the  punishment  fit  the 
crime.'  The  offence  of  a  pickpocket  cannot  be  transvalued  into  a 
certain  period  of  hard  labour.  And  the  punishment  of  death  is 
largely  symbolical.  In  a  tragedy  the  death  of  the  hero  must  be 
taken  as  a  pure  symbol ;  it  means  that,  despite  all  his  virtues,  he 
has  failed  to  meet  the  particular  situation  proposed  to  him  by  the 
dramatist.7  The  whole  impression  of  his  action  in  the  drama  will 
be  very  much  larger  and  more  complex  than  is  conveyed  by  the 
fact  of  his  death  at  the  close ;  but  that  death  does  symbolise 
failure,  and  to  that  extent  tragedy  does  deliver  an  ethical  verdict. 
Consider,  for  a  moment,  the  alternative  view  of  tragedy  as  it  is 
presented,  for  example,  by  M.  Jusserand.  To  him  Shakespeare's 
tragedies  imply  a  pessimistic  interpretation  of  the  world.  The 
fate  that  overtakes  Hamlet  or  any  other  of  the  tragic  heroes 
is  an  undeserved  piece  of  ill-fortune,  proving  unmistakably  that 
life  is  a  tale  of  no  significance.  '  The  world  is  out  of  joint ; 
its  glory,  its  beauty,  its  justice  are  so  many  idle  fancies.' 
Shakespeare's  tragedies,  therefore,  form  a  repeated  indictment 
of  '  the  evil  genius  who  conducts  human  affairs.'  How  can  we 
decide  between  these  two  interpretations  of  Shakespeare's 
meaning?  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  appeal  should  be 

7  Of  course,  this  view  of  death  as  the  symbol  of  failure  applies  only  to  the 
hero  of  the  tragedy,  and  not  to  the  deaths  that,  immediately  or  ultimately,  are 
traceable  to  his  action,  such  a*  those  of  Julius  Cfesar,  Cordelia,  Desdemona,  anc} 
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made  to  the  tragedy  of  Julius  Ccesar.       This  was  Shakespeare's 
first  great  tragedy  in  order  of  time;   and  therefore  it  is  fair 
to  argue  that  it  sets  the  type.       It  is  a  tragedy  constructed 
obviously  with  great  care ,  and  on  a  plan ;  and  that  being  so  it  will 
be  interesting  to  see  whether  the  tragic  purpose  is  correspondingly 
self-evident.     The  question  to  be  determined  is  whether  we  can 
trace  any  disillusionment  with  life  in  Julius  Ccesar  on  the  part  of 
the  dramatist ;  or  fairly  interpret  that  tragedy  as  an  indictment  of 
'  the  evil  genius  who  conducts  human  affairs  ' ;  in  other  words, 
whether  we  can  criticise  the  defeat  and  death  of  Brutus,  who  is  the 
acknowledged  hero  of  the  tragedy,  as  the  meaningless  grudge  of  a 
capricious  fate.     In  answering  the  question  we  had  better  take 
our  estimate  of  Brutus  from  M.  Jusserand  himself.     He  sees  in 
him  the  vacillations  of  a  conscientious  thinker  :  '  in  the  very  midst 
of  crises  he  stops  to  meditate ,  consider ,  generalise . '     After  Caesar '  s 
death  he  takes  time  to  think  of  the  tragedies  that  will  be  written  on 
that  event.     M.  Jusserand  notes  also  that  all  this  meditation  on 
Brutus 's  part  is  '  frightful  and  useless  trouble,  because  the  problem 
is  all  solved  beforehand  for  him  by  Cassius '  :  a  thing  which  he  does 
not  suspect.    M.  Jusserand  sees  that  Cassius  gets  up  the  conspiracy 
against  Caesar  out  of  sheer  envy.     In  fact,  Cassius  acknowledges 
in  the  play  that  he  tempts  Brutus  to  join  the  conspiracy  for  the 
sake  of  the  moral  prestige  he  would  lend  to  it ;  and  Brutus  falls 
into  the  trap,  being  a  bookish  politician  out  of  touch  with  the  real 
state  of  affairs,  and  also  not  a  little  vain  of  being  descended  from 
Brutus  the  regicide.     In  the  event,  his  moral  supremacy  justifies 
to  the  people  the  death  of  Caesar  for  the  moment,  as  Cassius  had 
foreseen  it  would ;  but  at  once  it  proceeds  to  ruin  the  cause  of  the 
conspirators,  as  Cassius  had  not  foreseen,  because  it  insisted  upon 
identifying  the  imperial  cause  with  the  person  of  Caesar,  and 
refused  to  remove  Antony  also.     To  say,  then,  that  the  death  of 
so  noble  a  character  as  Brutus  is  an  indictment  of  the  moral  order 
would  be  grotesque,  when  the  dramatist  shows  us,  in  scene  after 
scene,  that  the  catastrophe  really  arises,  not  from  the  hero's 
nobility  by  itself,  but  from  what  Aristotle  calls  his  '  fault '  :  in  his 
case — an  abstract  system  of  politics  and  want  of  insight  into  the 
needs  of  the  time  and  the  true  characters  of  men.       The  fact, 
then,  that  Julius  Ccesar  is  the  first  of  the  great  tragedies,  and  is 
so  careful  in  construction  and  obvious  in  its  '  moral,'  justifies  us  in 
taking  it  as  the  general  type  on  which  the  rest  of  the  tragedies 
are  built ;  and  this  is  quite  unmistakably  the  Aristotelian  or  ethical 
type. 

How,  then,  may  we  sum  up  the  general  teaching  of  the  Shake- 
spearean tragedies?  First,  and  most  important,  is  the  stress  laid 
upon  the  immense  issues  for  good  and  evil  involved  in  human 
character.  All  through  the  plays,  the  comedies  and  histories  as 
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well  as  the  tragedies,  it  is  the  study  of  character  which  mainly 
interests  us.  If  we  try  to  put  into  words  our  impression  of  almost 
any  Shakespearean  character,  we  find  ourselves  using  terms  of 
moral  praise  and  blame.  This  is  true  even  of  Falstaff.  Kesent, 
as  we  may,  Henry's  priggish  treatment  of  him,  and  laugh,  as  we 
do,  not  only  at  his  inexhaustible  wit,  but  at  his  philosophy  of  life, 
we  are  not  insensible  to  his  deficiencies  as  a  man  and  a  citizen  ;  for 
example,  to  the  want  of  patriotism  which  enlisted  the  unlikeliest 
men  for  his  Gloucestershire  levies.  We  laugh,  and  as  we  laugh 
we  judge ;  for  laughter  is  the  proper  judgment  of  Comedy.  But 
in  Tragedy  we  are  concerned  with  character  in  great  men,  and 
in  circumstances  where  it  displays  itself  in  fatal  issues;  and  so 
laughter  changes  to  pity  and  fear. 

In  the  second  place,  we  may  gather  something  from  the 
tragedies  as  to  Shakespeare's  general  view  of  the  world.  Our  first 
impression  may  be  not  unlike  the  view  expressed  by  Professor 
Huxley  in  his  famous  allegory  of  the  two  chess-players  :  man  and 
the  concealed  power  behind  the  world.  We  act  in  a  world 
governed  by  laws  absolutely  just  and  rigorous.  We  speak  and  act, 
and  the  word  or  deed  at  once  ceases  to  be  in  our  control ,  and  takes 
its  place  in  a  system  of  forces  independent  of  us,  where  it  may 
work  anything  but  our  real  will.  But  this  first  view  must  be 
modified  by  the  further  consideration  that  the  system  of  things  is 
shown  to  be  not  morally  indifferent,  but  on  the  side  of  good 
against  evil.  If  we  are  right  in  saying  that  it  is  some  fault  in  the 
hero  which  lands  him  in  disaster,  is  not  the  conclusion  inevitable 
that  in  the  dramatist's  view  the  controlling  destiny  is  a  power  that 
makes  for  righteousness  and  wisdom  ?  Can  we  seriously  urge  that 
Shakespeare  intended  us  to  infer  that  the  powers  behind  the 
world  are  on  the  side  of  Goneril  and  Began  and  lago,  notwith- 
standing the  loathing  which  he  makes  them  inspire  in  us ;  can  we 
even  say  that  those  powers  are  represented  as  absolutely  in- 
different ?  As  the  latter  view  has  been  credited  to  Shakespeare  by 
Mr.  Swinburne,8  something  more  must  be  said  about  it.  To  Mr. 
Swinburne  the  teaching  of  King  Lear  is  merely  '  dark  and  hard 
fatalism.'  He  finds  the  keynote  of  the  play  in  these  words  of 
Gloucester  : 

As  flies  to  wanton  boys  are  we  to  the  gods  : 
They  kill  us  for  their  sport. 

One  can  only  ask  whether  that  is  really  the  way  in  which  the 
unprejudiced  reader  interprets  the  symbolism  of  the  various 
dreadful  deaths.  When  Goneril  slays  Began,  do  we  not  rather  say, 
'  How  incapable  are  the  powers  of  evil  of  mutual  cohesion  !  '  And 
when  Edgar  slays  Edmund,  just  as  when  Bichmond  slays  Bichard 

8  Study  of  Shakespeare,  p.  171. 
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the  Third,  or  Macduft  Macbeth,  do  we  not  say,  '  The  duel  must 
have  ended  so ;  conscience  unnerved  the  wicked '  ?  But  there 
remains  the  death  of  Cordelia;  is  not  that  merely  '  wanton,'  for 
Cordelia  is  not  the  heroine  of  the  play,  and  so  necessarily  involved 
in  catastrophe  like  Lear?  The  problem  has  exercised  many 
critics ;  and  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  scruple  to  impute  to  Shakespeare 
his  own  unhappy  view  of  life  in  thus  making  '  the  virtuous 
miscarry ' ;  I  can  only  say  that  the  death  of  Cordelia  does  not  strike 
me  as  in  any  real  sense  '  pessimistic.'  It  is  a  reassertion,  at  the 
last  moment,  of  a  fact  which  we  were  in  danger  of  forgetting— 
that  all  the  forces  of  anarchy,  whose  defeat  we  had  just  witnessed, 
had  been  released  by  Lear's  selfish  anger  with  his  best-loved 
daughter,  whom  he  had  thus  brought  within  the  reach  of  their 
malice.  The  deadly  snake  was  indeed  wounded  to  death,  but  the 
most  precious  thing  in  Lear's  life  was  snatched  from  him  by  the 
last  vicious  sting  of  the  dying  reptile. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  the  period  in  Shakespeare's 
career  when  he  wrote  Othello,  King  Lear,  and  Measure  for 
Measure,  he  was  deeply  moved  and  fascinated  by  the  power  of 
evil  in  the  world.  But  the  point  for  us  at  the  moment  is  that 
whatever  the  circumstances  in  his  life  that  drove  him  to  look  into 
the  abyss  of  the  world's  wickedness,  he  did  not  write  his  plays 
until  he  had  reached  certain  conclusions  about  it,  which  are  there 
enforced.  One  conclusion  is  as  to  the  ideal.  Can  any  reader  of 
the  plays  hesitate  as  to  where  Shakespeare's  sympathies  lay — 
with  Othello  or  lago ,  with  Lucio  or  Isabella  ?  Another  conclusion 
which  Hamlet  enforces  is  that  a  man's  duty  in  regard  to  this  evil 
is  not  to  let  it  paralyse  him  for  action.  And  a  third  is  that  a  mere 
doctrinaire  treatment  of  it,  whether  by  a  Brutus  or  an  Angelo,  is 
worse  than  useless. 

A  few  words  may  be  added  on  the  question,  often  asked, 
whether  Shakespeare  in  his  plays  lets  us  see  anything  of  his  own 
view  as  to  a  future  life.  The  question  is  no  easy  one  to  answer, 
because  it  is  never  easy  to  say  when  a  dramatist  is  speaking  his 
personal  convictions,  and  the  greater  the  dramatist  the  less  easy 
it  is.9  Hamlet,  in  his  famous  soliloquy,  doubts  and  hesitates  ;  that 
is  characteristic  of  Hamlet.  Claudio  speaks  a  fine  poetical  rhapsody 
upon  the  horrors  of  Hell,  and  so  does  Othello ;  these  speeches 

9  I  have  a  profound  distrust  of  a  criticism  which  professes  to  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish the  authentic  voice  of  our  greatest  dramatist.  What  is  generally  meant 
when  this  is  asserted  by  a  competent  critic  is  that  the  particular  passage  expresses 
some  universal  sentiment  with  more  passion  and  simplicity  than  usual ;  but  a 
reference  to  any  collection  of  Beauties  of  Shakespeare  will  show  how  many  passages 
are  credited  to  the  dramatist  himself  which  quite  obviously  in  the  play  express  the 
view  only  of  a  particular  character.  Thus  Dodd  takes  Macbeth's  despairing 
speech  beginning  '  To-morrow  and  to-morrow  and  to-morrow  '  as  the  dramatist's 
own  '  Reflections  upon  life.' 
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also  must  be  in  character — we  have  no  other  reason  to  suppose 
that  Shakespeare  credited  those  monkish  legends.  Prospero,  in 
his  speech  after  the  Mask,  says  that  not  the  world  only,  but  also 
its  inhabitants,  will  melt  into  air,  being  '  such  stuff  as  dreams 
are  made  on  ' ;  but  in  the  last  scene  of  the  play  we  find  him 
announcing  his  purpose  to — 

Retire  me  to  my  Milan,  where 
Every  third  thought  shall  be  my  grave  ; 

an  announcement  which  would  have  no  meaning  if  the  speech 
after  the  Mask  expressed  his  final  conviction.  That  speech, 
though  it  is  more  often  quoted  as  Shakespeare's  own  opinion  than 
any  other  in  the  plays,  except  '  All  the  world's  a  stage,'  and, 
indeed,  is  cut  upon  his  cenotaph  in  Westminster  Abbey — is  spoken 
by  Prospero  '  in  his  haste  '  at  the  recollection  of  Caliban's  con- 
spiracy. '  That  which  provokes,'  says  Mr.  Bradley,  '  first  a 
"passion  "  of  anger,  and  a  moment  later  that  melancholy  and 
mystical  thought  that  the  great  world  must  perish  utterly,  and 
that  man  is  but  a  dream,  is  the  sudden  recollection  of  gross  and 
apparently  incurable  evil  in  the  monster  whom  he  had  tried  in 
vain  to  raise  and  soften,  and  in  the  monster's  human  con- 
federates.'10 And  we  must  remember  that  no  sooner  are  the 
despairing  words  out  of  his  mouth  than  he  apologises  for  them. 

We  are  such  stuff 

As  dreams  are  made  on  ;  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep.     Sir,  I  am  vex'd. 
Bear  with  my  weakness  :  my  old  brain  is  troubled  ; 
Be  not  disturbed  with  my  infirmity. 

If  Prospero,  then,  is  to  be  taken  for  Shakespeare  himself,  as 
many  critics  hold,  we  may  fairly  say  that  the  evil  in  the  world 
sometimes  shook  his  faith ;  but  not  that  he  was  a  convinced 
materialist.  And  one  other  passage  may  be  adduced  as  signifi- 
cant upon  this  point.  At  the  end  of  Measure  for  Measure,  the 
Duke,  who  is  distributing  '  poetical  justice '  all  round,  sends  for 
the  drunken  ruffian  Barnardine,  and  addresses  him  thus  : 

Sirrah,  thou  art  said  to  have  a  stubborn  soul 

That  apprehends  no  further  than  this  world, 

And  squarest  thy  life  according.     Thou'rt  condemned  ; 

But  for  those  earthly  faults  I  quit  them  all ; 

And  pray  thee  take  this  mercy  to  provide 

For  better  times  to  come. 

10  Shakespearean  Tragedy,  p.  329.  The  importance  of  taking  this  speech  in  its 
dramatic  context  was,  so  far  as  I  remember,  first  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Morton  Luce, 
in  his  edition  of  The  Tempest.  As  I  have  quoted  Mr.  Bradley,  I  should  like  to 
take  the  opportunity  of  directing  anyone  who  does  not  know  it  to  hie  study  of 
Shakespearean  tragedy.  The  discussion  proceeds  from  a  different  point  of  view 
from  that  taken  in  this  paper,  and  is,  of  course,  much  lees  abstract  and  more 
thorough. 
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The  Duke  is  here  quoting  an  imaginary  opinion  of  the 
imaginary  friar,  who  was  himself ;  and  so  if  we  are  allowed 
anywhere  to  hear  Shakespeare  speaking  through  his  characters — 
which  I  doubt — we  might  fairly  claim  to  hear  him  through  the 
mouth  of  this  earthly  providence,  the  Duke.  But  may  we  not 
appeal  to  the  Sonnets?  M.  Jusserand  tells  us  that  Shakespeare 
speaks  of  the  '  shadowy  beyond  '  in  his  Sonnets  '  in  the  same 
strains  as  Claudio  or  Hamlet ' ;  and  '  does  not  seem  to  have  even 
their  doubts.'  It  is  quite  true  that  for  the  most  part  the  immor- 
tality discussed  in  the  Sonnets  is  an  earthly  immortality  which 
the  poet's  verse  shall  bestow  on  himself  and  his  friend  : 

Death  to  me  subscribes, 

Since,  spite  of  him,  I'll  live  in  this  poor  rime 
While  he  insults  o'er  dull  and  speechless  tribes. 
And  thou  in  this  shalt  find  thy  monument 
When  tyrants'  crests  and  tombs  of  brass  are  spent. 

But  there  is  one  sonnet  which  M.  Jusserand  has  overlooked  : 

Poor  soul,  the  centre  of  my  sinful  earth, 
[Thrall  to]  these  rebel  powers  that  thee  array, 
Why  dost  thou  pine  within  and  suffer  dearth, 
.    Painting  thy  outward  walls  so  costly  gay  ? 
Why  so  large  cost,  having  so  short  a  lease, 
Dost  thou  upon  thy  fading  mansion  spend  ? 
Shall  worms,  inheritors  of  this  excess, 
Eat  up  thy  charge  ?  is  this  thy  body's  end  ? 
Then,  soul,  live  thou  upon  thy  servant's  loss, 
And  let  that  pine  to  aggravate  thy  store : 
Buy  terms  divine  in  selling  hours  of  dross : 
Within  be  fed,  without  be  rich  no  more  ; 
So  shalt  thou  feed  on  Death,  that  feeds  on  men  ; 
And  Death  once  dead,  there's  no  more  dying  then. 

H.  C.  BEECHING. 
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FEEEMASONEY  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  political  association.  It 
not  only  occupies  itself  entirely  with  politics  in  its  annual  Conventions,  but 
it  also  organises  political  demonstrations,  supports  candidatures,  assists  the 
Government,  intervenes  in  matters  of  administration,  makes  itself  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  President  of  the  Republic,  recommends  for  all  the  civil  and 
military  posts  by  a  provision  of  its  Constitution,  communicates  officially 
with  the  President  of  the  Council  and  the  Ministers,  sends  addresses  and 
receives  replies.  Such  is  the  true  part  played  by  Freemasonry  of  the  present 
day. 

It  is  'thus  that  Le  Temps,  on  the  6th  of  January  1905,  described 
and  criticised  the  role  of  Freemasonry  in  France.  The  importance 
of  Le  Temps  and  its  opinions  is  well  known.  It  expresses  in  its 
spirit  and  attitude  the  politics  of  the  French  Government  between 
1878  and  1898 ;  it  has  no  attachment  to  religious  ideals ;  it  is 
absolutely  Republican ,  and  no  less  resolutely  rationalist  and  free- 
thinking.  This  judgment  upon  Freemasonry  arose  from  a 
discussion  between  the  Temps  and  the  Depeche  of  Toulouse,  the 
Depeche  being  also  free-thinking  and  radical,  and  equally  unlikely 
to  accuse  Freemasonry  without  sufficient  motive  or  through  excess 
of  religious  zeal.  Though  printed  at  Toulouse  the  Depeche  holds 
a  fairly  important  position  in  French  politics,  and  has  a  circulation 
in  eleven  or  twelve  departments.  Whilst  M.  Combes  was  in  office, 
it  was  the  organ  of  the  Ministry,  and  several  political  men  are  on 
the  staff,  and  it  thus  becomes  one  of  the  principal  organs  of  the 
Bloc. 

Like  the  Temps,  the  radical  paper  complained  of  the  unlimited 
influence  of  the  Masons.  The  dispute  between  the  two  free- 
thinking  papers  was  over  the  question  whether  Freemasonry  ought 
not  to  declare  itself  openly  to  be  what  it  is  in  reality — a  political 
association. 

Freemasonry  prefers  to  be  regarded  as  a  society  of  simple 
philanthropists  devoted  to  philosophical  studies,  and  it  cherishes 
that  article  of  its  rules  which  gives  it  this  character. 

The  Depeche  maintained  that  the  hour  had  come  to  abandon 
such  an  absurd  and  misleading  conception.  It  said  that  Masonry 
has  an  ancient  habit  of  employing  contradictory  tactics,  and  that 
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the  same  association,  which  in  other  countries,  and  even  in  France, 
affects  to  leave  politics  aside,  is  also  capable  of  devoting  itself 
entirely  to  politics. 

The  Temps  describes  its  double  rdle  thus  : 

Freemasonry  desires  to  remain  an  association  of  a  secret  and  discreet 
nature.  By  the  character  of  its  rites  and  formularies  it  evades  all  control 
of  the  uninitiated,  and  all  legal  restrictions. 

Its  aim  is  to  be  exclusively  a  political  association,  but  without  declaring 
itself  to  be  such.  Its  secret  methods  enable  it  to  enrol  military  officers  in 
its  ranks,  and  disarm  the  scruples  of  the  Minister  for  War.  It  knows  1,he 
danger  of  publicity  and  the  advantages  of  obscurity.  It  works  in  the  same 
way  with  regard  to  religious  liberty  and  belief. 

The  fact  is  indisputable,  and  yet  when  it  is  affirmed  before 
an  Englishman,  a  German,  or  an  American,  it  is  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  he  can  be  brought  to  admit  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Englishman,  the  German,  or  the  Ameri- 
can, has  never,  in  his  own  country,  found  Freemasonry  put  forward 
such  claims.  They  often  are  hardly  aware  of  the  presence  of 
Freemasonry  amongst  them,  or  they  have  seen  it  represented  by 
moderate ,  liberal-minded  men ,  by  philanthropists  or  men  of  philo- 
sophical mind.  They  cannot  believe  that  the  respectable  associa- 
tion which  in  their  country  has  such  a  reasonable  and  modest  aspect 
can  elsewhere  appear  as  the  instrument  of  the  spirit  of  passionate, 
sectarian,  and  authoritative  irreligion.  They  ask  for  proof,  con- 
vinced that  valid  and  positive  proofs  can  never  be  produced. 

Nevertheless,  in  France,  during  the  last  ten  years,  these  proofs 
have  multiplied  with  extraordinary  abundance.  Freemasonry 
itself,  sure  of  its  strength,  has  produced  them  unhesitatingly,  and 
continues  to  do  so  daily.  Indeed,  it  is  more  or  less  obliged  to  do  so 
in  order  to  play  the  part  it  has  assumed.  The  proofs  are  so  nume- 
rous that  a  number  of  this  Eeview  would  soon  be  filled  by 
simply  quoting  them,  without  a  word  of  comment,  from  the  offi- 
cial declarations  made  in  the  Lodges.  These  declarations  state 
that  the  aim  of  French  Freemasonry  is  the  destruction  of  all  reli- 
gion, the  direction  of  politics,  of  the  law,  education,  and  legisla- 
tion, and  the  influencing  of  political  life  in  France.  And  it 
claims  to  have  already  realised  a  large  part  of  this  programme. 

The  documents  necessary  to  consider  the  matter  are  at  every 
one's  disposal.  First,  there  are  the  Masonic  papers  and  reviews 
which  publish  accounts  of  the  sittings  held  in  the  Lodges,  and  give 
reports  of  the  discussions  and  the  text  of  the  speeches.  There  are 
also  the  reports  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Annual  Conventions. 

A  Convention  is  a  general  meeting  of  the  delegates  from  the 
Lodges.  (There  are  about  400  Lodges  in  France,  and  each  Lodge 
sends  one  representative  to  the  Convention.)  The  annual  report 
is  published  in  the  form  of  a  volume  containing  two  or  three 
hundred  pages.  It  is  not  offered  for  sale,  but  is  distributed  by  the 
Presidents  of  the  400  Lodges,  and  this  wide  distribution  explains 
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the  comparative  ease  with  which  these  volumes — prepared  only  for 
the  initiated — can  be  obtained.  Having  quoted  from  the  Temps, 
let  us  now  draw  from  official  sources  an  idea  of  what  is  said  at  the 
Conventions,  and  take  for  a  first  example  the  Convention  of  1902. 

At  its  first  sitting  the  Convention  passed  a  resolution  thanking 
Brother  Combes  (the  Minister)  for  his  energetic  attitude  towards 
the  Congregations. 

The  question  under  discussion  was  a  scheme  for  the  suppression 
of  15,000  schools  of  the  Congregations,  and  the  dispersal  of  the 
Keligious.  Soon  after  this  the  Convention  approved  an  address 
to  the  President  of  the  Council  from  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Masonic  Council.  This  address  called  upon  the 
Government  to  persevere  and  even  to  redouble  their  energies. 

The  Convention  adopts  a  resolution  of  the  Lodge  '  Egalit£  Tra- 
vail of  Montpelier,'  which  receives  the  complaints  of  '  Eepublican 
professors  and  teachers,'  and  '  urges  the  Minister  of  Education  to 
purify  the  educational  administration ;  and,  above  all,  to  promote 
the  laicisation  of  primary  education.'  The  injunction  is  aimed 
at  the  Director  of  Primary  Education,  who  is  accused  of  '  secretly 
resisting  the  instructions  of  the  Minister.'  The  resolutions  in 
favour  of  an  entirely  lay  education,  which  follow  closely  upon  each 
other,  and  are  received  with  enthusiasm,  are  such  as  the  following  : 
Teachers  should  be  forbidden  to  accompany  the  children  to  the 
services  of  the  Church  under  the  pretext  of  competing  with  the 
schools  of  the  Congregations ;  chaplains  should  be  suppressed  in  the 
secondary  schools ;  the  pupils  whose  families  desire  religious 
instruction  should  be  conducted  to  these  '  extra  classes,'  as  they 
already  are  to  special  lessons,  such  as  swimming  or  riding.  The 
governing  body  of  La  Martinique  is  advised  to  reorganise  its  day 
and  boarding  school  with  a  staff  '  imbued  with  the  lay  spirit.' 

In  sympathy  with  two  Paris  Lodges  the  Convention  encourages 
the  formation  of  adult  classes,  of  charitable  associations  and  clubs 
for  old  students.  It  desires  to  see  in  each  school  un  foyer  lalque, 
a  lay  nucleus  which  should  play  a  part  similar  to  that  of  the  factory 
councils ,  and  the  school  through  its  beneficent  light  should  '  shine 
forth  in  the  place  of  the  Church.' 

The  Convention  adopts  a  report  which  urges  educational  reform 
in  the  direction  of  entire  neutrality  and  the  complete  monopoly  of 
the  State  over  the  teaching.  It  ratifies  the  resolutions  put  for- 
ward by  the  Free-thought  Congress  at  Geneva,  and  in  particular  the 
following  :  '  That  in  all  countries  all  children  of  both  sexes  should 
receive  in  the  mixed  schools  the  same  rational,  integral,  common 
and  free  education ;  that  the  teachers  should  be  the  servants  of  the 
State,  and  that  they  should  be  laymen  and  should  teach  nothing 
but  reason  and  liberty  '  (this  is  the  .Masonic  formula  for  irreligion) ; 
and,  further,  that  '  the  material  independence  of  the  teachers 
should  be  guaranteed,  as  is  that  of  the  magistrates.' 
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This  comparison  leads  one  to  suppose  that  the  body  of  magis- 
trates of  the  moment  is  honoured  with  the  approval  of  the  Masons. 
But  this  is  not  the  case,  for  the  Convention,  stimulated  by  Brother 
Chauvin,  shows  an  eager  desire  for  the  reformation  of  the  magis- 
tracy. It  was  not  enough  to  suspend  the  permanent  appointment 
of  the  magistrates ;  it  exacted  that  their  appointments  should  be 
submitted  to  popular  election,  &c.,  &c. 

It  is  irresistible  to  recall  here  the  famous  incident  of  the  fiches 
magonniques,  for  it  furnishes  us  with  an  extraordinary  example  of 
the  domineering  spirit  of  the  Lodges. 

The  incident  was  much  talked  of  in  the  Chambers,  the  Press,  and 
the  Army,  and,  indeed,  all  over  France.  A  considerable  number 
of  deputies  and  senators  had  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Freemasons.1 
They  wished  to  see  the  Army  at  their  disposal,  and,  with  this  object, 
they  began  a  great  secret  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
officers  of  the  Army.  The  aim  of  the  inquiry  was  to  suppress  one 
by  one  those  officers  who,  by  their  character  and  independence, 
opposed ,  or  might  ever  be  likely  to  oppose ,  the  introduction  of  the 
Masonic  doctrines  into  the  Army.  The  first  step  was  to  take  posses- 
sion of  those  in  command,  and  to  this  end  all  means  seemed 
justified.  In  the  course  of  four  years,  1900-1904,  the  Freemasons 
presented  to  the  Grand  Orient  upwards  of  25 ,000  notes  (fiches) ,  the 
results  of  their  inquiries  on  the  officers. 

Since  1902  and  the  Ministry  of  Cornbes,  the  Minister  of  War, 
General  Andre,  had  supported  the  Freemasons  in  this  work  of 
denunciation,  and  for  General  Andre"  the  conclusions  of  the  shady 
spies  of  the  Freemasons  were  decisive.  Thirty  years  of  military 
service  without  a  stain,  thirty  years  of  bravery,  of  self-abnegation 
and  discipline,  vanished  in  the  face  of  the  two  words  which  the 
Freemasons  have  ever  abused — '  Clerical,  reactionary.' 

This  is  the  enormity  which  M.  Guyot  de  Villeneuve  denounced 
to  the  whole  of  France  in  the  historic  Congress  of  the  28th  of 
October  1904.  He  read  a  series  of  documents,  which  are  regis- 
tered in  the  Journal  Officiel,  and  of  which  we  will  endeavour  to 
show  the  character. 

Brother  Vadecard,  Secretaire-General  of  the  Grand  Orient, 
had  been  commissioned  to  request  the  Lodges  to  supply  informa- 
tion concerning  the  officers  of  the  various  garrisons. 

Here  is  the  text  of  the  Masonic  circular  : 

Grand  Orient  of  France,  Supreme  Council  for  France  and  the 
French  Possessions.     Paris  :  20th  July,  1901. 

MOST  DEAR  BROTHER, — I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  could  kindly  put 
us  in  possession  of  the  information  with  which  the  enclosed  note  is  con- 
cerned. You  would  do  us  a  great  service  in  doing  so.  We  should  be  very 
glad  to  receive  the  information  before  the  15th  of  October  next. 

1  The  number  of  Freemasons  in  France  may  be  reckoned  at  20,000  or  25,000 
divided  into  400  Lodges. 
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And  the  note  added  to  each  of  the  letters  was  this  : 

We  ask  for  very  complete  detailed  information  from  the  political  and 
philosophical  point  of  view  on  all  the  superior  officers — generals,  com- 
manders, lieutenant-colonels,  colonels  of  .... 

The  information  poured  in  from  all  the  Lodges.  Before  the 
Chamber  M.  Guyot  de  Villeneuve  read  a  number  of  documents, 
showing  how  the  system  of  spies  was  organised  around  the  officers ; 
the  denunciatory  evidence  was  centralised  in  Paris  at  the  Ministry 
of  War,  and  entrusted  to  Captain  Mollin,  under  the  control  of 
General  Percin,  who  was  then  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Ministry. 
Both  the  Captain  and  the  General  were  Masons.  The  letters  of 
Captain  Mollin  to  the  representative  of  the  Lodges  were  written 
on  official  paper,  and  by  the  side  of  the  printed  heading,  '  Ministere 
de  la  Guerre,  Cabinet  du  Ministre,'  was  the  Masonic  seal  '  Grand 
Orient  of  France.' 

This  produced  a  profound  impression  in  the  Chamber. 
M.  Combes,  then  Prime  Minister,  was  obliged  to  declare  that  the 
scheme  was  organised  without  his  orders ;  the  majority  of  the 
deputies  were  indignant,  and  M.  Barthou,  now  a  Minister, 
exclaimed  that  the  facts  revealed  from  the  Tribune  were  abomin- 
able. 

M.  Maujan,  the  present  Under- Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Interior,  proposed  the  following  '  Ordre  du  Jour  '  : 

The  Chamber  censuring,  if  rightly  understood,  the  inadmissible  pro- 
ceedings described  from  the  Tribune,  and,  being  convinced  that  the  Minister 
of  War  will  give  in  this  case  the  necessary  sanctions,  passes  to  the  order  of 
the  day. 

This  resolution  was  supported  by  278  votes  as  against  274. 
Amongst  the  deputies  who  thus  repudiated  the  Masonic  machina- 
tions were  many  Freemasons,  and  General  Andre,  the  Minister 
of  War,  under  whose  authority  the  espionage  had  been 
organised,  thought  it  advisable  to  accept  the  Order  of  the  Day 
which  censured  it. 

The  Masonic  leaders,  however,  had  not  a  moment's  hesitation. 
Far  from  it,  they  gloried  in  the  acts  that  had  been  revealed,  and, 
lest  the  bad  impression  made  upon  the  public  should  diminish  the 
zeal  of  the  Masons,  the  Grand  Orient  addressed  to  all  the  Lodges 
a  circular,  a  regular  manifesto,  in  which  their  leaders  said  : 

We  maintain  in  the  name  of  all  Freemasons  that,  in  furnishing  the 
Minister  of  War  with  information  concerning  the  faithful  servants  of  the 
Republic,  and  those  who,  by  their  hostile  attitude,  cause  us  most  reasonable 
anxiety,  the  Grand  Orient  of  France  has  exercised  a  lawful  right,  and  has 
fulfilled  an  urgent  duty. 

The  manifesto  was  dated  the  2nd  of  November  1904. 

The  free-thinking  and  Masonic  deputies  of  the  Republic,  who 
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bad  censured  the  system  of  delation,  were  officially  censured  in 
their  turn,  and  soon  found  that  their  own  position  was  menaced. 
The  manifesto  wound  up  thus  : 

We  desire  to  point  out  to  OUT  Lodges,  and  to  all  Masons,  present  and 
future,  that  votes  have  been  given  in  weakness,  fear,  and  cowardice,  by  a 
certain  number  of  Republicans,  who,  at  a  moment  when  their  duty  was  to 
offer  resistance  to  unbridled  reaction,  joined  their  voices  to  those  of  our 
most  bitter  enemies.  This  recalls,  alas,  the  weakness,  the  fear,  and  the 
cowardice  of  the  darkest  days  of  Boulangism  and  victorious  Nationalism. 

The  Republic,  in  spite  of  all,  has  once  more  conquered.  Many,  we  hope, 
thus  have  time  to  pull  themselves  up.  Our  Ateliers  will  meanwhile  keep 
an  eye  upon  them. 

This  manifesto  was  signed  by  M.  Lafferre,  Deputy  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  the  Order ;  by  M.  Sincholle  and  M.  J.  B. 
Morin,  Vice-Presidents,  and  by  M.  Bouley,  Secretary,  and  was 
published  in  most  of  the  daily  papers  without  a  single  voice 
disputing  its  authenticity. 

It  is  obvious  that  Freemasonry  likes  to  identify  itself  with  the 
Kepublican  Government.  In  past  days,  under  the  Empire,  it 
was  zealous  for  the  person  of  Napoleon  the  Third,  and,  still 
earlier,  under  the  Eestoration,  for  the  authority  of  the  King. 

Since  1870  Freemasonry  has  become  so  [Republican  that  it 
claims  to  be  the  Republic  itself,  and  it  carries  this  ambition  more 
and  more  into  effect.  In  the  Convention  of  1888  Brother  Poulle 
exclaimed  :  '  The  Eepublic  is  the  daughter  of  the  Grand  Orient.' 2 
In  1894  Brother  Desmons  repeated  the  same  formula.8  In  1895 
Brother  Lucipia  said  :  '  Freemasonry  and  the  Republic  are  the 
same.'  * 

In  the  Convention  of  1894  Brother  Gadaud,  a  senator  about 
to  become  Minister  of  Agriculture,  said:  'Freemasonry  is  the 
Republic  in  secret,  just  as  the  Republic  is  Freemasonry  itself  in 
the  open.' 5 

It  boasts  of  having  inspired  the  greater  part  of  the  recent  legis- 
lation, and,  above  all,  of  having  established  the  lay  educational 
system.  (This  word  for  them  means  anti-religion.)  In  the  Con- 
vention of  1895  the  recorder  cf  the  work  of  the  Lodges,  M.  Mer- 
chiez,  gave  it  the  credit  for  having  accomplished  a  complete 
transformation  in  the  teaching. 

Freemasonry,  he  said,  has  shown  in  its  organisation  of  our 
elementary  teaching,  of  which  it  has  been  the  true  inspiration, 
all  the  interest  that  it  brings  to  the  cause  of  popular  education. 
Freemasonry  watches  over  the  management  of  our  primary  educa- 

3  Bulletin  du  Grand  Orient,  August-September  1888,  p.  576. 
3  Bulletin  du  Grand  Orient,  August- September  1894,  p.  401 ;  August- September 
1895,  p.  369. 

*  Bulletin  du  Grand  Orient,  December  1895,  p.  467. 

5  Bulletin  du  Grand  Orient,  August- September  1894,  p.  389. 
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tion  with  a  jealous  eye.6  This  is  one  of  the  affirmations  which  are 
repeated  every  year  in  the  meetings  of  the  Convention.  Free- 
masonry may  itself  contain  religious  doctrines.  In  England, 
Germany,  and  the  United  States  it  admits  the  existence  and 
authority  of  God ;  but  in  France  it  has  abolished  from  its  creed 
the  homage  once  given  to  the  '  Great  Architect  of  the  Universe.' 

This  reform,  discussed  and  passed  by  the  Convention  of  1877, 
was  put  forward  then  as  a  measure  that  did  not  signify  any 
negation,  but  of  which  the  object  was  simply  to  make  things  easier 
for  Masons  of  divergent  opinions.  But  soon,  step  by  step,  it 
assumed  the  aspect  of  an  anti-religious  manifestation.  The 
Bulletin  Maqonnique  of  the  month  of  March  1882  contained  a 
glowing  eulogy  of  a  book  called  Dieu  voila  I'ennemi.  In  the  Con- 
vention of  1885  M.  Fernand  Faure,  deputy  for  La  Gironde, 
repudiated  all  metaphysical  ideas,  calling  them  '  truly  a  weakness 
of  the  human  mind.'  The  Conventions  of  1893,  of  1894,  of  1896, 
passed  the  resolution  that  the  teaching  of  duty  towards  God 
should  be  eliminated  from  the  educational  programmes,  and  since 
then  the  same  resolution  has  been  constantly  renewed.  On  the 
28th  of  March  1897  M.  Combes,  who  had  already  been  in 
the  Ministry  and  was  soon  to  enter  it  again,  said  at  Lyons,  at  the 
reception  of  the  representatives  of  the  Lodges  :  '  Freemasonry  is 
to  succeed  the  worn-out  religions  in  the  apostolate  of  morality.'7 

It  was  in  1875 ,  when  Jules  Ferry  underwent  initiation  into  the 
Lodge  of  the  '  Clemente  Amitie  '  (this  was  in  some  degree  an 
investiture  for  which  he  asked  before  undertaking  the  great 
secularisation  of  primary  education),  that  the  Masons  began  to 
prepare  to  break  publicly  with  the  idea  of  God  the  Creator.  The 
reception  of  Jules  Ferry  was  so  important  that  it  was  celebrated 
over  again  the  following  year,  8th  of  July  1876,  by  a  fete 
maqonnique  extraordinaire.  On  this  occasion  the  celebrated  secu- 
larist made  his  profession  of  faith  as  a  Positivist ;  he  said  :  *  Social 
morality  has  its  roots  and  its  guarantee  in  the  human  heart ,  which 
can  stand  by  itself  and  at  last  can  throw  away  the  crutches  of 
theology  and  go  forward  in  freedom  to  the  conquest  of  the  world.'8 

A  year  after  this  commemorative  festival  (13th  of  September 
1877)  Freemasonry  definitely  excluded  from  its  programme  the 
name  and  the  idea  of  God.  Since  then  it  has  on  all  occasions 
waged  war  upon  all  Christian  sentiments,  even  upon  those  which 
are  inseparable  from  patriotism.  After  an  attempt  to  confisquer 
Joan  of  Arc  and  change  the  nature  of  the  traditional  celebrations 

6  Bulletin  du  Grand  Orient,  August-September  1895,  p.  172. 

7  Compte  rendu  des  Travaux  du  Grand  Ori&nt,  May-June  1897,  p.  5. 

'  This  speech  is  recalled  and  quoted  in  the  second  volume  of  a  remarkable 
book— L'Histoire  de  la  Republique  (Paris  :  Librairie  Plon),  by  M.  de  Marcere, 
Senator  and  ex-Minister,  who,  having  closely  followed  the  political  events  of 
the  last  thirty-five  years  in  France,  now  gives  a  striking  picture  of  them. 
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in  her  honour  at  Orleans,  Freemasonry  took  up  the  attitude  of 
repudiating  the  heroine  and  excluding  her  from  the  list  of  the 
glories  of  France— Joan  of  Arc,  so  much  honoured  in  England,  as 
elsewhere,  by  so  many  noble  spirits  ! 

What,  then,  is  the  true  nature  of  Freemasonry  in  France? 
The  statements  just  quoted  are  a  clear  indication  that  the  associa- 
tion is  essentially  irreligious  in  character.  As  has  been  said,  the 
number  of  the  proofs  makes  it  difficult  to  sort  them  ;  a  library  might 
be  furnished  with  the  books  and  pamphlets  that  they  fill,  and 
there  are,  in  fact,  in  France  several  societies  occupied  with  the 
unveiling  of  the  true  Masonic  spirit. 

Now,  whence  do  the  Lodges  derive  their  influence,  what  object 
do  they  serve,  and  of  what  use  is  their  power?  If  this  threefold 
question  cannot  be  solved  it  can  at  least  be  cleared  up  considerably 
by  the  study  of  another  problem  :  What  is  the  organisation  of  the 
Lodges  ?  How  do  they  work  ?  What  is  the  mechanism  by  which 
they  are  worked  and  maintained?  What  stimulates  them  and  is 
peculiar  to  them? 

Of  those  who  have  made  a  study  of  Freemasonry  M.  Copin- 
Albancelli  may  be  said  to  know  more  about  the  subject  than  anyone 
else.  He  was  a  member  of  a  Lodge  for  six  years,  and  rose  from 
the  lower  ranks  to  be  initiated  into  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  all  the  grades,  that  of  the  '  Kose  Croix.'  Then  he  left  the  Free- 
masons, realising  that  their  spirit  is  anti-religious  and  sectarian, 
and  for  the  last  twenty  years  he  has  fought  them  in  speech  and  in 
writing.  He  is  indefatigable  in  his  propaganda  and  still  studies 
his  subject  deeply.  He  has  recently  published  a  new  book,  in 
which  he  sums  up  the  conclusions  drawn  by  the  most  authoritative 
writers,  and  also  gives  the  result  of  his  own  penetrating  studies 
and  meditations. 

His  conclusion  is  a  curious  one.  The  Freemasonry  which 
shows  itself  is  nothing  but  a  sham  frontage,  a  piece  of  stage 
scenery,  and  behind  this  scaffolding  there  is  a  mysterious  power, 
hidden  even  from  the  men  who  are  its  instruments.  This  is  why 
M.  Copin-Albancelli  called  his  book  Le  Pouvoir  Occulte.9 

At  first  one  feels  a  certain  diffidence  in  accepting  this  assertion . 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  believe  that  the  Freemasons  of  France 
(about  twenty  or  twenty-five  thousand  in  number)  and  elsewhere 
allow  themselves  to  be  governed  by  an  unknown  authority ;  one 
can  hardly  believe  that  such  an  authority  could  conceal  itself  so 
completely.  However,  upon  reflection,  the  phenomenon  appears 

9  Le  Pouvoir  Occulte  contre  la  France,  by  M.   Copin-Albancelli.     Librairie 
de  la  Renaissance  Frangaise,  Society  d'edition*.    Passage  des  Panorama*,  52,  Paris. 
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less  improbable,  and  it  becomes  clear  how  well  it  fits  in  with  the 
spirit  and  the  visible  acts  of  Freemasonry,  which,  though  out- 
wardly concerned  with  politics,  preserves  the  character  of  a  secret 
society.  Every  member  of  the  Lodges  has  taken  a  series  of  oaths 
not  to  reveal  what  they  know  and  what  they  do.  Some  of  these 
oaths  are  of  a  strange  and  fantastic  nature,  puerile  in  their  rigour 
and  exaggeration ;  they  are  concerned  with  rites  and  ceremonies 
and  exercises  which,  in  their  strangeness,  seem  to  have  no  com- 
prehensible relation  with  the  part  that  Freemasonry  claims  to 
play,  nor  with  that  which  it  really  plays.  A  close  scrutiny  of  them 
is  disconcerting.  Again  and  again  contradictions  appear,  and  we 
are  driven  to  suspect  the  existence  of  a  complete  system  of  dis- 
simulation by  which  initiated  and  uninitiated  are  equally  deceived. 
This  is  the  first  fact  that  M.  Copin-Albancelli  exposes.  Let  us 
try  to  follow  his  reasoning. 

The  usual  reasons  given  by  Freemasons  to  explain  the  immense 
success  of  Freemasonry  are  no  explanation  of  what  we  most  wish 
to  know.  The  declared  methods  are  completely  disproportionate 
to  the  influence  which  it  has  so  cleverly  acquired.  They  are  to 
all  appearances  antagonistic  to  the  force  of  which  they  seem  to  be 
the  instrument.  If  Freemasonry  was  nothing  but  what  it  appears 
to  be  it  could  never  have  succeeded  in  dominating  the  political 
world,  and  not  only  causing  the  passing  of  so  many  laws  but 
directing  their  administration,  creating  a  transformation  in 
popular  opinion,  and  permeating  everything  with  its  spirit. 
Nevertheless  it  has  accomplished  all  this,  and  is  still  exerting  its 
influence  by  means  of  the  Lodges. 

Now,  the  Lodges  are  generally  frequented  by  men  of  very 
mediocre  intellect.  The  Masons  who  are  distinguished  either  in 
learning  or  talents  seldom  appear  in  these  assemblies. 

The  symbolism  and  liturgy  by  which  Freemasonry  imitates  a 
religious  cult  are  hardly  worth  mentioning — cabalistic  oaths,  pass- 
words, strange  ornaments,  odd  esoteric  language,  processions 
around  a  sham  corpse  upon  the  pave  mosaique  or  under  an 
imaginary  grand  portique,  with  display  of  the  houppedentette, 
of  the  etoile  flamboyante,  of  '  moving  or  immovable  jewels,' 
according  to  the  ritual,  which  also  includes  a  number  of  signs, 
'  vocal,  guttural,  pectoral,  manual,  and  pedestrial.'  The  Masons 
give  a  great  deal  of  their  time  to  these  ceremonies  and  never 
neglect  the  three  funeral  voyages  funebres  in  the  chambres  de 
milieu,  nor  the  batteries  de  deuil,  nor  the  batteries  d'alUgresse,  nor 
many  other  strange  things  of  this  sort  over  which  shines  a 
magnificent  pipe  a  lycopode  which  throws  the  Masonic  '  illu- 
mination '  upon  the  faces  of  the  initiated.  Is  it  by  these 
means  that  they  have  gained  their  mastery  in  the  country? 
No,  indeed. 
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No  doubt  there  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  in  the  Lodges ;  anti- 
Christian  and  anti-liberal  doctrines  are  expounded  ;  the  minds  of  the 
hearers  are  disturbed,  and  an  intellectual  hotch-potch  is  composed 
to  nourish  public  opinion.  This  certainly  is  a  more  efficient  form  of 
propaganda  than  the  other.    Nevertheless,  it  hardly  suffices.    The 
speeches  delivered  before  the  Masonic  audiences  have  precisely  the 
same  value,  in  form  and  aim,  as  the  daily  articles  published  by 
the  extreme  free-thinking  papers.     These  articles  are  violently 
Jacobin  in  tone,  but  it  is  not  these  which  give  to  sectarian  politics 
that  continuity,  regularity,  and  ingenuity  which  we  witness.   Nor 
can  Masonic  oratory,  based  upon  such  philosophy  and  literature, 
have  been  so  astonishingly  efficacious  in  the  realisation  of  their 
schemes  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  or  more.     It  must  be 
that  within  the  Lodges,  around  them  and  above  them,  a  mysterious 
authority  is  exercised  which  makes  use  of  the  prejudices  and 
passions  accumulated  under  the  Masonic  roof.     But,  we  ask  again, 
how  did  such  an  authority  get  itself  constituted,  and  whence  does 
it  derive  its  power?    M.  Copin-Albancelli  attributes  this  power 
to  the  Masonic  regulations  themselves,  first  showing  the  existence 
of  a  hierarchy  in  the  Lodges  indefinitely  prolonged  until  it  loses 
itself  in  the  unknown. 

.  .  .  Everyone  of  high  grade,  that  is  to  say  every  member  of  a  higher 
Guild,  must  belong  to  an  association  in  the  grade  lower  than  his  own.  He 
must  pay  his  subscription  and  be  constant  in  frequenting  their  reunions. 
Thus,  as  soon  as  a  master  becomes  '  Rose  Croix  '  he  enters  the  Chapter  (the 
name  given  to  the  associations  of  the  Rose  Croix).  He  has  paid  his  sub- 
scription and  submits  to  the  obligations  of  his  new  grade.  But  at  the  same 
time  he  is  exempted  from  none  of  those  by  which  he  was  bound  as  Master 
of  a  lower  grade. 

This  obligation  imposed  upon  the  higher  grades  of  belonging  to  an 
association  in  each  of  the  lower  grades  is  so  rigorous  that  if  a  Mason  is  not 
upon  the  lists  of  any  one  Lodge  he  is  struck  off  the  list  of  members,  ipso  facto, 
of  all  the  superior  Guilds  to  which  he  might  have  belonged.  He  is  practically 
considered  as  no  longer  a  Freemason. 

In  this  manner  the  transmission  of  the  occult  Will  is  carefully  fostered. 
It  consists  indeed  in  nothing  but  a  reproduction  of  the  methods  by  which  fhe 
same  system  of  transmission  exists  amongst  apprentices.  These  cannot  enter 
the  Masters'  Guilds,  but  the  Masters  can  enter  freely  amongst  the  appren- 
tices. The  higher  grades  can  condescend  to  the  lower. 

The  members  of  the  hidden  Freemasonry  go  in  amongst  the  Guilds  of  the 
higher  grades  and  those  Lodges  to  which  they  belong  ;  and  they  take  notes 
of  those  Masons  who  seem  to  them  to  have  the  Masonic  vocation.  They 
promote  them  to  higher  grades,  and  there  they  continue  to  study  them.  If 
their  aptitude  is  doubtful  they  leave  them  where  they  are,  or  else  they  press 
them  forward,  still  under  close  observation,  into  the  Guilds  of  Kadosch,  of  the 
Thirty-One,  the  Thirty-Two,  or  the  Thirty-Three,  &c.,  &c.  They  thus  mark 
time  and  are  able  to  select  their  men  more  surely  at  their  leisure.  They 
leave  aside  whom  they  please,  and  only  those  who  fulfil  the  necessary  expecta- 
tions are  received  into  the  secret  society  of  Masons. 

These  are  the  methods  of  recruiting,  and  they  are  profoundly 
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ingenious.  M.  Copin-Albancelli's  disclosures  enable  us  to  judge 
rightly  of  the  care  with  which  the  higher  Freemasonry  sifts  its 
members  from  the  lower  Lodges. 

Another  point  of  great  importance  is  that  he  proves  that  the  true 
Masonic  authority  which  seems  to  come  from  below  (since  the 
Lodges  elect  their  representatives  to  the  Council  of  the  Order)  is 
really  exercised  from  above  and  comes  from  the  higher  and  more 
mysterious  powers.  The  Lodges  are  directed  by  these  high-graded 
members,  who  pass  for  ordinary  Masons,  but  who,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  watch,  suggest,  and  influence. 

Till  now,  as  we  have  said,  people  have  refused  to  believe  in  this 
Occult  Power,  because  they  could  not  see  the  means  by  which  this 
power  imposed  its  influence  in  such  an  ingenious  manner.  They 
believed  that  the  authority  was  exercised  from  below, at  least  in  the 
more  familiar  Lodges,  whereas  it  now  is  evident  that  it  comes  from 
above,  and  can  make  itself  felt  with  amazing  sureness  and  facility 
without  running  the  slightest  risk  of  publicity.  In  fact,  the 
greater  number  of  the  Masons  who  frequent  the  Lodges  hardly 
know  themselves  in  what  company  they  are,  or  even  where  they 
may  be .  When  they  pass  from  one  grade  to  another ,  from  a  Lodge 
to  a  Chapter,  from  the  Chapter  to  somewhere  else,  they  have  learnt 
nothing  except  that  they  have  to  do  with  new  chiefs,  who  them- 
selves are  dependent  upon  other  chiefs,  who  remain  ever  in  mystery, 
and  so  on  indefinitely. 

Such  an  organisation  seems  at  first  inconceivable,  but  M.  Copin- 
Albancelli  maintains  that  it  is  essential  to  a  secret  society.  The 
agents  of  such  a  society  must  be  ignorant  of  the  work  in  which  they 
are  collaborating ;  they  first  of  all  must  be  gulled. 

How  can  the  founders  of  a  society  recruit  their  followers  if  they  do  not 
say  what  is  the  object  for  which  the  society  exists?  They  have  only  one 
method  at  their  service.  Since  they  will  not  divulge  their  true  aim  they 
must  of  necessity  propound  a  false  one. 

According  to  him  Freemasonry  can  only  dissimulate. 

The  dissimulation  of  its  designs  is  to  it  so  primitive  a  need  that  it  can 
only  be  compared  to  the  need  of  human  beings  for  the  oxygen  necessary  to 
the  preservation  of  life.  If  the  possibility  of  secrecy  were  denied  to  Free- 
masonry, it  would  render  its  existence  impossible.  Thus  since  its  unknown 
creators  intended  to  make  of  it  a  society,  the  aim  of  which  should  remain 
secret,  although  it  should  itself  be  the  manifestation  of  this  aim,  all  their 
effort  must  inevitably  be  directed  to  constitute  an  organisation  which  should 
conceal  its  aim,  and  conceal  it  to  that  extent  that  the  actions  of  this 
organisation  should  make,  as  it  were  automatically,  a  false  and  lying  impres- 
sion. If  they  had  not  succeeded,  Freemasonry  as  they  conceived  it  would 
never  have  arisen. 

The  writer  draws  the  conclusion,  from  all  that  he  saw  and 
experienced  in  the  Lodges  and  from  the  documents  that  he 
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collected,  that  Freemsaonry  is  the  instrument  of  a  universal 
Will. 

Freemasonry  [he  says]  is  not  a  communal  grouping.  It  is  not  depart- 
mental, regional,  nor  even  national.  It  is  universal.  It  extends  over  the 
whole  world. 

Since  an  initiatory  and  directing  intelligence  is  necessary  to  the  smallest 
association,  and  since  the  greater  the  association  the  greater  is  this  necessity, 
how  much  more  must  a  universal  association  need  this  direction  and  govern- 
ment when  its  divisions  and  sub-divisions  extend  to  every  corner  of  the 
world  ? 

Yes,  Freemasonry  has  its  aim  and  it  is  under  direction.  Otherwise  it 
could  neither  have  been  born  nor  have  survived. 

Not  only'  has  Freemasonry  its  aim,  but,  like  the  laws  of  nature,  this  aim 
must  be  proportionate  to  the  immense  effects  which  we  have  described. 

According  to  him  the  true  Masonic  spirit  is  Jewish,  and  the 
author  propounds  this  theory  in  a  second  volume. 

This  work  is  written  with  passion.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  indict- 
ment, and  the  author  accuses  Freemasonry  of  lying  systematically. 
But  beneath  the  violence  of  the  style  the  argument  is  vigorous  and 
consecutive.  Before  we  reproach  M.  Copin-Albancelli  with  too 
credulous  suspicions  let  us  remember  an  observation  once  made 
by  Lord  Beaconsfield  :  '  The  world  is  governed  by  very  different 
personages  to  what  is  imagined  by  those  who  are  not  behind  the 
scenes.'  (Coningsby.) 

Disraeli  has  never  been  accused  of  naivete.  May  we  not  apply 
what  he  says  of  politics  generally  to  Freemasonry — that  Society  of 
Universal  Politics,  so  astutely  organised? 

EUGENE  TA VERNIER. 
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THE  London  Gazette  of  the  2nd  of  September  1870  published 
the  text  of  a  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  and 
between  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  which  guaranteed  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium  in  the  war  then  taking  place  between  the 
two  Continental  Powers.  The  treaty  especially  stipulated  that 
the  armed  forces  of  Britain  shall  be  available  to  protect  Belgian 
neutrality  should  it  be  infringed  by  either  belligerent ,  but  that  no 
military  action  should  be  taken  beyond  the  frontier.  This  treaty 
was  somewhat  belated.  The  only  danger  to  Belgian  territory  lay 
in  the  possibility  of  one  of  the  two  contending  armies  crossing  the 
frontier  to  obtain  a  military  success  at  the  crisis  of  the  war.  This 
crisis  may  be  said  to  have  begun  when  the  Army  of  the  Ehine  was 
attacked  at  Metz  by  the  Germans  on  the  14th  of  August,  and  it 
was  assuredly  over  on  the  2nd  of  September,  when  the  capitula- 
tion of  Sedan  was  signed  and  when  the  treaty  was  published  in 
London.  Since  no  British  troops  could  have  reached  the  scene 
of  action  in  time  to  prevent  the  violation  of  Belgian  territory,  and 
since  it  was  extremely  improbable  that  either  Power  would 
attempt  any  enterprise  against  Belgian  independence  in  addition 
to  the  gigantic  task  already  imposed  by  the  war,  this  treaty  may 
fairly  be  quoted  as  a  masterpiece  of  British  diplomacy,  and  as  an 
example  of  the  impotence  to  which  a  great  State  is  reduced  when 
its  rulers  are  ignorant  of  elementary  military  politics.  The  fact 
of  this  treaty,  however,  has  had  some  influence  on  the  trend  of 
thought  in  our  country.  Although  it  may  safely  be  computed  that 
its  text  has  been  read  by  a  very  small  minority  even  of  those  who 
boast  some  acquaintance  with  external  politics,  yet  an  impression 
prevails  that  the  independence  of  Belgium  is  a  special  responsi- 
bility of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  the  ambition  of  Germany 
will  sooner  or  later  compel  our  Government  either  to  disown  the 
liability  or  to  draw  the  sword. 

When  the  rumour  of  war  had  reached  the  sleepy  senses  of  the 
British  Foreign  Office  in  1870,  fears  at  once  arose  lest  the  inde- 
pendence of  Belgium  might  be  threatened.  Although  at  that 
date  the  British  army  had  sunk  into  such  a  state  of  impotence 
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that  months  must  have  elapsed  before  its  feeble  strength  could 
have  been  put  forth  to  take  part  in  a  struggle  with  the  fifteen 
German  army  corps  which  in  three  weeks  were  ready  to  cross  the 
Rhine,  yet  the  Cabinet  assumed  a  lofty  air,  and,  besides  making 
a  show  of  military  preparations,  it  negotiated  the  famous  treaty 
already  alluded  to.  The  fears  of  the  British  Government  had 
been  deliberately  worked  up  by  Prince  Bismarck.  It  was  part 
of  the  crafty  diplomacy  which  threw  the  apparent  aggression  on 
France,  and  which  conveyed  the  general  impression  that  the 
Government  of  Napoleon  the  Third  was  utterly  faithless  and  un- 
trustworthy, that  it  harboured  designs  on  its  little  neighbour,  and 
was  determined  on  annexing  territory  at  any  cost.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  fate  of  the  campaign  had  been  decided  on  that  Septem- 
ber morning.  Round  the  little  frontier  fortress  of  Sedan  a  ring  of 
smoking  villages  and  shattered  homesteads,  countless  killed  and 
wounded  soldiers,  and  the  wreckage  of  a  mighty  struggle  marked 
the  field  of  battle.  Crowded  in  and  around  the  walls  a  hundred 
thousand  French  troops  awaited  captivity.  On  the  surrounding 
heights  twice  as  many  German  troops  formed  a  girdle  of  steel ,  and 
seven  hundred  guns  were  ready  to  smother  the  defenders  if  resist- 
ance were  renewed.  In  the  blue  distance  the  Belgian  hills  were 
visible  from  Sedan.  Had  the  French  swiftly  traversed  the  wooded 
frontier  before  the  investment  had  been  completely  effected  they 
could  have  escaped.  It  was  the  failure  of  their  own  commander, 
not  fear  of  infringing  the  perfunctory  treaty,  which  anchored  the 
French  army  to  its  vicious  position  and  ensured  its  doom. 

From  a  very  early  date  in  English  history  the  inhabitants  of 
the  opposite  coast  held  the  most  important  place  as  continental 
neighbours.  The  principal  trade  of  England  went  to  the  mouths 
of  the  Scheldt  and  Rhine.  Intercourse  between  the  rich  Flemish 
cities  and  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  was  continuous  through  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  English  kings,  particularly  the  Norman 
princes  and  Henry  the  Second,  raised  soldiers  in  Flanders,  large 
numbers  of  whom  were  settled  on  the  military  frontier  of  Wales 
when  their  time  of  service  expired.  In  the  wars  between  England 
and  France,  Flanders  held  a  position  not  very  different  from  the 
strategic  situation  of  Belgium  to-day.  With  curious  repetition 
our  armies  were  found,  under  Henry  the  Sixth,  William  the  Third, 
Marlborough  and  Wellington,  using  the  Low  Countries  as  an 
advanced  base  whence  the  decisive  strokes  of  English  armies  were 
dealt  at  her  continental  foes  after  securing  a  safe  landing  place 
and  depot.  It  is  also  worth  noticing  that  every  successful  inva- 
sion of  England  since  the  Battle  of  Hastings,  excepting  only  the 
invasion  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  came  from  the  same  harbours. 
As  a  result  of  the  last  of  these  invasions,  England  and  Holland 
were  united  under  one  Crown  for  some  of  the  most  critical  years 
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in  their  evolution,  and  all  history  tends  to  show  it  has  been 
by  no  mere  accident  that  their  destinies  have  been  connected. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  the  possession  of  the  Low  Countries  by 
another  Empire  can  never  be  an  indifferent  consideration  to  the 
inhabitants  of  these  islands. 

The  Governments  of  Elizabeth,  William  the  Third,  Anne, 
and  George  the  Third  in  turn  braved  the  power  of  the  principal 
continental  Empire  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  Dutch  and 
Belgian  independence.  It  was  the  dread  of  seeing  the  opposite 
coast  north  of  the  Straits  of  Dover  in  possession  of  a  rival 
State  which  finally  drove  Pitt  from  his  policy  of  neutrality 
towards  the  ^Revolution,  for  the  freedom  of  navigation  of 
the  Scheldt  was  the  original  pretext  of  war  between 
Britain  and  the  French  Republic  in  1793,  and  the  question  of 
ceding  Antwerp  was  the  pretext  for  breaking  off  negotiations  for 
peace  in  1814,  when  Napoleon  treated  with  the  Allies  for  the  last 
time.  It  is  obvious  to  all  that  the  possession  of  Belgium  and 
Holland  would  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  Germany,  or  to  France, 
in  waging  war  against  this  country,  and  in  the  equally  severe 
competition  of  peaceful  industry  the  independence  of  Holland  and 
Belgium  or  their  absorption  by  a  continental  State  must  be  of 
vital  importance  to  us.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fallacy  that  our 
country  has  especial  treaty  obligations  to  maintain  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Low  Countries.  Britain  is  a  signatory  to  the  Treaty 
of  London  1839,  which  gave  autonomy  to  Belgium,  with  Prussia, 
Austria,  France,  Eussia,  and  Holland,  but  is  a  party  to  no  other 
compact ,  for  the  travesty  of  a  treaty  which  appeared  on  the  2nd  of 
September  1870,  to  prove  the  vigilance  and  foresight  of  the  party 
politicians  then  in  office,  expired  within  twelve  months  of  the 
signature  of  the  peace  between  France  and  Germany.  While  our 
interests  are  as  strongly  engaged  as  ever  in  preventing  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  North  Sea  from  falling  under  the  sole  dominion  of  a 
single  great  naval  Power,  yet  no  particular  treaty  exists  which 
binds  us  to  take  arms  in  their  defence. 

Before  examining  the  possible  contingency  of  the  inclusion  of 
the  Low  Countries  in  the  system  of  the  German  Empire,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  review  the  relations  which  have  existed  between 
these  States  and  their  neighbours  within  the  last  ten  years.  The 
war  in  South  Africa  undoubtedly  stirred  a  great  wave  of  opinion 
hostile  to  our  country  both  in  Holland  and  in  Belgium.  It  natur- 
ally appeared  to  the  public  both  in  Brussels  and  Amsterdam  that 
Britain  was  proceeding  to  do  herself  the  very  thing  which  her 
journalists  and  politicians  attributed  to  Germany,  and  that  the 
absorption  of  small  States  on  her  frontier  might  not  end  with  the 
Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State.  The  Dutch  recalled  with  some 
bitterness  the  memories  of  the  past  when  England  supplanted 
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Holland  in  her  colonies,  her  carrying  trade,  and  her  commercial 
greatness.  The  Belgians  had  already  begun  to  be  uneasy  about 
the  possession  of  the  Congo  Free  State.  The  active  propaganda 
of  the  Boer  agents  in  Europe  fanned  the  flame  of  hostility  against 
us,  and  these  agents  were  powerfully  assisted  by  the  unpatriotic 
and  senseless  attitude  of  many  of  our  own  publicists  and  politi- 
cians in  important  and  responsible  positions.  The  angry  feeling 
which  existed  was  naturally  made  use  of  by  German  diplomacy 
and  by  German  commerce  to  insinuate  German  influence  in  every 
possible  way ;  these  efforts  have  not  been  relaxed  in  the  years 
which  followed  and  have  been  rewarded  with  a  large  measure  of 
success.  Officially  the  most  friendly  relations  prevail  between 
Holland  and  her  eastern  neighbour.  If  her  people  felt  quite  con- 
fident that  under  no  circumstances  would  their  independence  be 
merged  in  the  Empire  there  would  be  no  English  party  in  Holland 
at  all.  That  some  misgivings,  however,  exist  may  be  deduced 
from  the  recent  debate  in  the  Dutch  Upper  Chamber,  when  the 
Baron  van  Heckeren,  a  former  diplomatist,  struck  a  note  of  alarm 
and  endeavoured  to  extract  from  the  Dutch  Government  pledges 
as  to  precautionary  measures  for  national  defence.  Since  it  is 
evident  that  Britain  can  have  no  ambitious  intentions  to  the 
further  detriment  of  the  Dutch,  and  that  Dutch  independence  is 
essential  to  British  security,  there  exists  a  basis  for  alliance 
between  the  two  countries ;  but  two  principal  considerations  mili- 
tate against  any  definite  agreement  being  arrived  at  in  time  to 
secure  combined  action  in  case  of  war.  The  first  arises  from  the 
instability  of  British  policy  and  the  weakness  of  the  British  army, 
which  could  not  prevent  the  Germans  from  overrunning  Holland, 
or  arrive  in  time  to  prevent  her  absorption  in  the  German  Empire ; 
the  other  is  the  confidence  which  the  German  Government  has 
succeeded  in  establishing  among  the  most  influential  Dutchmen. 
Germany's  preparations  on  a  vast  scale  for  developing  her  North 
Sea  ports,  and  the  general  trend  of  German  foreign  politics,  do 
not  seem  to  indicate  any  intention  of  forcible  annexation.  It  is 
not  even  impossible  that  little  Holland  may  be  forced  to  seek 
shelter  behind  the  armed  forces  of  the  German  Empire  at  some 
future  date.  A  great  number  of  circumstances  conspire  to  recom- 
mend the  course  which  is  usually  the  most  agreeable  to  politicians 
— namely,  to  wait  upon  events. 

The  situation  of  Belgium  with  regard  to  her  neighbours  is  not 
unlike  that  of  Holland,  but  in  some  respects  is  more  critical. 
Like  Holland,  the  southern  kingdom  fears  the  overshadowing  and 
expanding  German  Empire,  and  shows  some  caution  in  definitely 
taking  any  overt  steps  to  guard  against  it.  To  Belgium,  as  to 
Holland,  the  German  Government  has  been  firm,  tactful,  and 
conciliatory ;  while  the  agitation  in  England  against  Belgian  rule 
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in  the  Congo  State  has  aroused  resentment  and  suspicion. 
German  agents  would  have  been  to  blame  had  they  failed  to  take 
advantage  of  the  fact.  Although  the  proceedings  of  the  British 
Foreign  Office  have  been  perfectly  correct,  yet  there  exists  very 
little  friendly  feeling  in  Belgium  for  the  British  people  or  Govern- 
ment, and  considerable  doubt  as  to  their  will  and  power  to  assert 
their  avowed  policy.  The  alternate  patronage  and  scolding  in 
the  London  Press  seem  to  a  practical  nation  both  senseless  and 
irritating  when  the  British  forces  available  for  action  in  the  Low 
Countries  are  no  greater  than  the  Belgian.  If  it  lay  between 
Germany  and  Britain,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Belgium  would  stake 
her  existence  on  an  understanding  with  the  possessor  of  the  big 
battalions.  The  attraction  of  France,  however,  exerts  a  power- 
ful influence,  and  keeps  the  Belgian  Government  from  definitely 
committing  itself  to  anything  like  an  alliance  or  understanding 
with  Berlin.  A  straight  line  drawn  from  Berlin  to  Paris  not  only 
traverses  the  territory  of  Belgium,  but  approximately  follows 
through  German  territory  the  main  line  of  rail  and  road  which 
must  be  followed  by  the  greater  part  of  the  German  troops  avail- 
able for  war  with  France.  The  fortified  line  of  the  Meuse  bars 
the  progress  of  the  Germans  in  any  attempt  to  invade  France 
from  Strasburg  and  Metz.  While  it  is  certain  that  the  Prussian 
authorities  face  the  possibility  of  having  to  recast  their  scheme 
of  concentration  according  to  the  circumstances  which  may  arise 
on  the  outbreak  of  war  with  France,  yet  everything  indicates  the 
probability  of  large  German  forces  attempting  to  turn  the  French 
barrier  forts  on  the  Meuse  by  crossing  Belgian  territory,  nor  is  it 
a  secret  that  the  German  Government  has  already  assured  the 
Belgian  that ,  should  such  a  necessity  unfortunately  be  forced  upon 
the  German  authorities,  yet  the  passage  of  troops  through  the 
country  would  be  but  a  temporary  expedient,  and  that  Belgian 
independence  is  safe,  provided  only  that  Belgian  neutrality  is 
maintained  in  the  war.  The  development  of  the  German  rail- 
ways debouching  on  the  Belgian  territory  and  the  Meuse  valley, 
the  sidings  for  detraining  troops,  and  other  preparations,  left  no 
doubt  that  the  alternative  of  marching  through  Belgian  territory 
was  being  carefully  arranged  for  by  the  Prussian  General  Staff. 
Since  concealment  was  no  longer  possible,  nothing  remained  but 
explanation  to  soothe  Belgian  susceptibilities. 

For  the  moment ,  and  so  long  as  she  remains  on  the  defensive , 
France  has  every  interest  in  supporting  strict  recognition  of  the 
inviolability  of  Belgian  territory,  thereby  narrowing  the  frontier 
exposed  to  German  attack,  and  compelling  the  invader  to  nego- 
tiate the  Meuse  forts,  and  to  move  out  of  the  direct  line  which 
covers  his  own  capital  and  base.  If,  however,  circumstances 
changed  so  as  to  enable  the  French  to  resume  the  attacking  rdle, 
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it  would  be  even  more  advantageous  to  their  strategy  to  use 
Belgium  as  an  advanced  base  against  Germany  than  it  is  nowa- 
days for  Germany  against  France,  because  this  line  of  attack 
avoids  the  fortified  zones  which  bar  the  Moselle  valley  and  which 
hinder  the  passage  of  the  broad  Bhine.  A  direct  march  on  Berlin 
by  the  main  line  of  railway  also  skirts  the  comparatively  barren 
hill  country  of  the  interior,  and  falls  at  once  upon  the  most  im- 
portant industrial  centre  of  Germany,  the  occupation  of  which  by 
the  enemy  would  itself  be  a  grave  disaster  affecting  the  power  of 
Germany  for  prolonged  resistance.  This  line  would  also  have  im- 
portant advantages  over  the  old  road  by  Metz ,  Mainz ,  Frankfurt , 
and  the  Maine  valley,  which  was  made  use  of  in  a  whole  series  of 
French  invasions,  for  the  French  by  following  it  could  shift  their 
base  of  supply  northwards  along  the  coast  as  they  advanced,  pre- 
suming that  England  was  an  ally,  and  could  threaten  to  sever  the 
great  naval  bases  of  Germany  from  Berlin  and  the  interior. 
Napoleon  toyed  with  the  idea  of  attacking  Prussia  from  this 
direction  in  1806.  He  finally  chose  the  old  road  as  his  main  line 
of  communication,  chiefly  because  the  bulk  of  his  army  already  lay 
in  Bavaria  within  striking  distance  of  Prussian  territory.  He  also 
contemplated  falling  back  on  this  line  in  September  1813,  after 
the  first  French  defeats,  and  had  he  done  so  he  would  have  avoided 
the  Leipzic  envelopment.  For  the  reasons  already  cited,  and 
because  her  system  of  fortresses  and  railways  were  not  constructed 
to  meet  an  attack  from  the  lower  Ehine,  Germany  can  be  more 
easily  invaded  from  the  Netherlands  across  Westphalia  and 
Hanover  than  from  any  other  direction,  and  the  weakness  of  this 
frontier  to  some  extent  explains  and  justifies  the  German  naval 
preparations. 

The  position  of  Belgium  between  the  hammer  and  the  anvil 
naturally  compels  her  rulers  and  people  to  pause  and  reflect. 
Belgium  is  rapidly  expanding  in  wealth,  population,  and  impor- 
tance, and  her  African  empire  already  constitutes  a  tropical 
dominion  of  immense  value.  She  has  therefore  the  possibility 
of  a  great  national  future.  It  is  evidently  her  interest  to  keep 
outside  the  existing  systems  of  European  alliances ;  in  other  words, 
to  maintain  her  neutrality.  While  the  swift  expansion  of 
German  power  indicates  her  Eastern  neighbour  as  the  most 
probable  aggressor  in  the  event  of  a  new  demarcation  of  frontiers, 
yet  German  annexation  is  not  the  only  possible  change  of  national 
dominion.  The  collapse  of  Germany  is  at  least  possible,  and  has 
to  be  kept  in  mind  by  the  small  States  which  lie  on  her  border,  so 
that  it  seems  probable  that  they  will  throw  their  weight  into  the 
scale  in  favour  of  the  Power  which  wins  the  first  decisive 
successes. 

In  the  event  of  war  bet  ween  England  and  Germany,  so  long  as 
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England  maintains  the  superiority  of  her  cruiser  fleet  she  will  be 
able  entirely  to  interrupt  the  growing  ocean  trade  of  North 
Germany  by  closing  the  English  Channel  to  German  ships  and 
cutting  them  off  north  of  Scotland,  but  so  long  as  Holland  and 
Belgium  can  preserve  their  neutrality  inviolate  their  flag  might 
cover  a  large  volume  of  German  trade,  if  England  suffered  this 
to  be  carried  on  through  the  Dutch  ports  and  Antwerp.  It  is  not, 
however,  at  all  probable  that  England  would  relinquish  this,  her 
principal,  if  not  her  only,  weapon  against  Germany  in  case  of  war 
in  the  near  future,  nor  is  it  difficult  to  foresee  the  inevitable  com- 
plications which  would  serve  as  a  pretext  to  England  to  blockade 
the  ports  of  the  North  Sea  from  Calais  to  the  Kattegat,  whatever 
treaty  rights  were  infringed  or  neutral  interests  attacked.  But 
such  High-handed  measures  would  raise  difficulties  for  England 
abroad.  The  United  States  would  be  seriously  injured  and  the 
small  States  would  be  inclined,  if  not  compelled,  to  side  with  their 
Continental  neighbour.  The  situation  would  therefore  afford 
good  opportunities  to  German  diplomacy,  while  the  risk  of 
cessation  of  maritime  trade,  having  long  been  foreseen  and 
provided  for  in  the  event  of  war  with  the  superior  naval  Power, 
would  probably  not  materially  affect  the  result,  though,  of  course, 
it  forms  at  present  a  powerful  motive  for  Germany  to  keep  the 
peace  until  her  fleet  has  a  chance  of  competing  successfully  with 
the  British,  not  only  in  battle  squadrons  but  in  cruiser  warfare 
as  well.  It  is  tolerably  evident  that  Germany  has  no  present 
prospects  of  being  able  to  attain  this  naval  superiority  single- 
handed.  An  alliance  between  Germany  and  another  naval 
Power  would  probably  be  required,  and  such  an  alliance  is  hardly 
possible  until  the  French  Army  has  once  again  been  decisively 
defeated. 

In  order  to  form  a  sound  judgment  on  the  future  policy  of  the 
German  Empire  towards  Britain  and  the  small  States  on  her 
western  frontier,  the  student  of  politics  must  try  to  scan  the 
situation  from  the  German  point  of  view,  and  not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  partisan  Press  of  his  own  particular  faction  in 
domestic  politics.  If  his  imagination  is  sufficiently  lively,  let  him 
penetrate  in  spirit  not  only  to  the  Cabinet  of  the  Imperial  Chan- 
cellor but  also  to  the  official  conclaves  and  social  gatherings  where 
a  decided  turn  is  likely  to  be  given  to  political  ideas  by  lucid  expo- 
sition and  cautious  reasoning.  It  is  not  difficult  to  know  that  the 
face  of  Europe  wears  a  very  different  aspect  to  the  eyes  of  the  Ger- 
man statesman  from  that  presented  by  the  popular  Press.  More- 
over, it  is  not  difficult  to  know  the  main  features  as  seen  through 
the  spectacles  of  German  wise  men,  for  as  a  class  they  have 
abandoned  the  reticence  which  formerly  helped  to  make  them 
formidable  political  antagonists,  and  from  time  to  time  some 
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indiscretion  from  the  inner  circle  switches  a  broad  stream  of  light 
on  to  the  hopes  and  fears  which  influence  Teutonic  statecraft  in 
these  days.  As  a  fair  example  of  the  enlightenment  may  be 
quoted  the  article  in  the  February  number  of  the  Deutsche  Revue 
on  '  England  and  Germany  '  by  Professor  Bernhard  Harms,  of 
Kiel  University,  in  which  the  rivalry  between  the  two  Empires 
is  explained  and  discussed.  The  author  derides  the  idea  that 
Germany  is  preparing  a  surprise  attack  on  England.  Briefly,  he 
disposes  of  the  accusation  by  saying — we  Germans  are  winning  the 
war  of  peace  competition  so  unmistakeably  that  it  would  be  folly 
for  us  to  translate  the  struggle  from  the  arena  of  our  attested 
superiority  to  an  arena  where  the  conflict  must  at  any  rate  be 
doubtful.  England,  on  the  other  hand,  is  far  more  likely  to  break 
the  peace  so  soon  as  she  finds  her  economic  rival  to  be  striding 
past  her  in  trade,  with  a  navy  which  threatens  in  the  near  future 
to  surpass  her  own.  Already  certain  organs  of  the  London  Press 
have  fanned  an  agitation  against  Germany,  the  logical  result  of 
which  would  be  an  attack  by  Britain  on  the  rising  naval  Power 
before  its  might  is  developed.  The  past  history  of  British  rivalry 
with  the  maritime  empires  of  the  Continent  all  tends  to  establish 
the  same  theory.  The  Professor  concludes  with  a  very  remark- 
able piece  of  advice  to  his  countrymen — Germany  should  seek  to 
establish  the  same  state  of  peace  with  England  as  the  United 
States  has  succeeded  in  imposing.  There  has  been  no  war 
between  the  two  countries  because  the  British  have  feared 
America,  have  believed  that  they  could  not  hold  Canada  except  by 
American  forbearance,  and  have  not  dared  to  quarrel  with  the 
great  Eepublic  under  any  circumstances. 

The  Professor's  article  will  not  please  any  British  reader,  but 
there  is  enough  foundation  of  truth  for  his  arguments  to  make 
them  worth  reading. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  relations  between  England  and 
Germany  are  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  future  of  the  Nether- 
lands, for  it  is  hardly  possible  to  believe  that  the  independence  of 
these  States  would  survive  a  war  in  which  Germany  conquered ; 
at  any  rate ,  they  would  then  be  included  in  the  fiscal  and  defensive 
system  of  the  Empire,  but  the  terms  of  their  admission  would  of 
course  entirely  depend  on  the  part  they  played  in  the  struggle. 
Since  no  terms  that  could  be  offered  would  be  as  advantageous  to 
Belgium  and  Holland  as  the  present  status  of  independence,  it  is 
urgently  necessary  for  their  politicians  to  examine  the  German 
point  of  view,  and  also  to  work  out  while  there  is  yet  time  the 
policy  which  should  be  followed  in  case  of  war,  and  the  means  at 
their  disposal  for  giving  it  effect. 

War  may  be  an  unlikely  contingency,  but  it  is  certain  that 
misfortune  will  overtake  all  the  States  concerned,  great  and 
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small,  if  they  neglect  to  contemplate  its  possibilities  and  are  over- 
taken by  its  occurrence  before  they  have  even  decided  what  to  do. 
Of  all  the  States  in  question  Germany  alone  has  a  clear  conscience , 
though  there  are  some  signs  of  awakening  on  this  side  of  the 
Khine,  of  which   two  pamphlets,   the   first   by  Jonckheer  H. 
Klerck,    in    Dutch,    and    the    other    by    the    Belgian    general 
Baron   de   Heusch,   are   notable   examples.      These   authorities 
discuss   the   necessity   and   feasibility  of    an    alliance    between 
their   respective   countries   with   the    avowed   object  of  defend- 
ing   their    neutrality.      They    are    agreed    in    assuming    that 
imminent  peril  exists  of  absorption  by  Germany,  and  main- 
tain   that    a    military    convention    is    necessary    to    unite    the 
forces  of  the  two  countries  in  order  to  provide  for  joint  action  in 
certain    contingencies.     They   argue   that    such    an    alliance   is 
politically  possible  and  is  compatible  with  the  neutrality  imposed 
upon  Belgium  by  treaty,  nor  is  it  open  to  question  that  if  Britain 
and  France,  or  either  of  them,  intend  to  fight  for  the  independence 
of  the  Low  Countries,  the  confederates  had  better  come  to  a  clear, 
open  understanding  before  the  event,  the  publication  of  which 
would  reduce  the  risk  of  war.     The  armed  forces  of  Holland  and 
Belgium  by  no  means  correspond  to  their  resources  or  to  the 
wealth  for  the  defence  of  which  they  are  responsible.     Yet,  such 
as  they  are,  they  would  make  a  formidable  addition  to  the  French 
armies,  particularly  if  they  acted  in  harmony  and  were  directed 
with    vigour.      Each    State   disposes   of   a   field  army   of   four 
divisions,  with  considerable  reserves  to  hold  fortified  lines,  and 
each  country  possesses  natural  and  artificial  defences  of  a  formid- 
able kind.    If  the  most  were  made  of  Ihese  resources  it  is  obvious 
that  they  would  attract  the  attention  of  an  important  detachment 
from  any  army  which  tried  to  traverse  their  territory.    As  matters 
stand  at  present  they  would  probably  serve  a  useful  purpose  in 
exercising  the  reserve  German  divisions  which  would  be  told  off 
to  keep  them  in  check. 

The  problem  of  relations  with  Britain  and  with  the  Low 
Countries  must  raise  some  such  considerations  as  the  following 
in  the  minds  of  responsible  German  statesmen.  The  risks  of  any 
war  are  great  and  must  be  avoided  so  long  as  the  objects  of  policy 
can  be  peaceably  attained.  A  European  war  might  spread ;  the 
possibility  of  a  great  chief  appearing  in  the  opposite  camp  must 
never  be  lost  sight  of,  and  the  newly-created  fleets  of  the  Father- 
land for  commerce  and  defence  demand  time  for  development. 
Time  is  working  for  Germany  by  increasing  her  wealth,  popula- 
tion, and  power,  and  the  border  States  are  steadily  falling  under 
the  shadow  of  her  influence.  If  war  has  to  come  it  would  be  of 
vital  importance  to  conciliate  the  people  of  the  Low  Countries  and 
to  attach  one  or  both  of  them  to  the  German  cause.  Although  they 
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are  jealous  of  their  independence,  the  weakness  or  blunders  of 
British  and  French  statesmen  may  not  improbably  fling  the 
Netherlands  into  the  arms  of  Germany,  and  so  long  as  events  are 
maturing  in  the  way  desired  in  Berlin  it  will  be  the  wisest  course 
not  to  interfere. 

Without  doubt,  however,  another  view  of  the  question  will  be 
put  forward  and  will  find  keen  supporters.  The  existence  of  these 
small  States  on  the  German  frontier  is  an  anomaly.  Sooner  or 
later  a  confederation  must  take  place  for  defence  and  commerce. 
It  is  intolerable  that  a  small  foreign  State  should  hold  the  mouth 
of  the  principal  river  of  Germany  and  levy  toll  on  her  trade.  Not 
only  is  Holland  the  best  advanced  base  for  an  attack  by  Germany 
on  England,  but  if  England  and  France  were  in  alliance  and  held 
the  Netherlands  the  western  frontier  of  Germany  would  be 
seriously  threatened,  the  frontier  which  is  the  most  dj|ficult  to 
defend  and  whence  an  attack  would  penetrate  most  effectively 
to  the  vitals  of  the  Empire.  The  German  navy  will  always  be  at 
a  disadvantage  in  fighting  the  British  until  Germany  has  obtained 
naval  bases  south  and  west  of  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  Netherlands  would  help  her  on  the  way.  A  map 
published  by  Pan-German  patriots  shows  the  countries  which 
they  claim  to  be  inhabited  by  the  German  race,  and  carries  the 
boundary  as  far  south  as  Boulogne  and  the  hills  of  Artois ;  and 
although  responsible  statesmen  laugh  at  such  a  programme,  yet 
the  events  of  a  war  in  which  the  existence  of  the  Empire  had  been 
in  jeopardy  might  change  their  ideas  when  dictating  peace.  The 
colonies  of  Holland  and  Belgium  would  be  a  most  desirable  addi- 
tion to  the  German  Colonial  Empire.  Last  and  weightiest  argu- 
ment is  the  genuine  fear  that  England  will  attack  Germany  before 
the  German  fleet  is  expanded  to  the  projected  power. 

Strong  in  conscious  rectitude,  the  intellectual  politicians  of 
Great  Britain  will  laugh  to  scorn  the  idea  of  Germany  fearing  an 
attack  from  this  country,  yet  more  profound  reflection  leaves  the 
conviction  that  the  danger  is  not  by  any  means  remote  or  laugh- 
able. The  government  of  the  British  Empire,  and  the  control  of 
its  foreign  relations,  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  party  leader  whose 
skill  as  such  and  whose  fluency  as  an  orator,  but  not  his  statesman- 
ship or  wisdom,  have  placed  in  his  hands  the  power  to  commit 
his  country  for  good  or  evil.  The  most  recent  history  yields 
examples  of  quarrels  with  foreign  States  over  matters  which  were 
not  of  vital  interest,  when  England  ran  appalling  risks  either 
needlessly,  or  without  adequate  cause,  or  for  purposes  which  could 
have  been  attained  otherwise,  as  the  Fashoda  incident  in  1898 
and  the  unfortunate  negotiations  with  Austria  at  the  time  of  the 
annexation  of  Bosnia  in  the  winter  of  1908-9.  England  more 
than  any  country  in  Europe  is  capable  of  going  to  war  without 
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counting  the  cost  or  measuring  the  forces  opposed  to  her.  The 
senseless  agitation  which  from  time  to  time  attempts  to  force  the 
hand  of  the  Government  into  making  war  on  some  foreign  State 
because  its  internal  policy  has  offended  the  champions  of 
aborigines,  Armenians,  or  anarchists,  is  a  symptom  of  this 
democracy  which  has  to  be  reckoned  with.  Presumption  and 
ignorance  of  warlike  matters  go  hand  in  hand  with  peace  con- 
gresses, and  inspire  the  amiable  but  deluded  theorists  who  think 
that  the  way  to  avoid  war  is  to  ignore  its  possibility.  Pacifists 
and  feminists,  the  individuals  who  act  politically  by  sentiment  or 
passion  instead  of  by  reason  or  experience,  constitute  a  dangerous 
element  in  a  Parliamentary  regime  where  they  can  write  and  talk 
as  much  nonsense  as  they  please,  and  where  plausibility  and 
fluency  count  for  more  than  common  sense.  Finally,  there  are 
the  panics  and  gusts  of  hatred  inspired  by  fear  to  which  the  British 
newspaper-reading  public  is  liable,  fomented  sometimes  for  party 
purposes,  sometimes  to  sell  daily  newspapers  for  a  halfpenny  in 
dull  times,  but  always  resting  on  the  bad  conscience  due  to  the 
inadequate  and  inefficient  state  of  the  British  land  forces. 

Let  us  consider  what  the  effect  on  British  public  opinion  would 
be  if  it  were  suddenly  announced  that  Holland  had  concluded  a 
convention  with  Germany  of  the  same  nature  as  that  which 
the  South  German  States  made  with  Prussia  after  the  war 
of  1866.  Since  it  was  possible  to  stir  up  so  much  excitement 
in  London  over  the  title  by  which  Austria  rules  in  Herzego- 
vina, there  is  good  reason  to  assume  that  the  establishment 
of  our  principal  rival  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Thames 
would  drive  the  democracy  into  war,  whether  we  were  ready 
or  not.  There  are  two  main  tendencies  observable  in  continental 
politics — the  tendency  to  consolidate  into  a  few  great  systems  of 
empire,  and  eventually,  perhaps,  into  a  single  State  such  as  the 
United  States  or  the  Koman  Empire,  and  the  opposite  tendency  to 
create  and  maintain  new  and  independent  nationalities,  such  as 
the  young  States  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  the  growing  power 
of  Belgium.  Germany  is  the  natural  leader  of  the  first  party, 
France  has  by  the  force  of  circumstances  become  the  champion  of 
the  other,  and  to  this  coalition  for  the  time  being  the  British 
Empire  must  contribute  her  support.  The  important  point,  then, 
is  to  make  sure  that  this  policy  to  which  we  are  committed  is  un- 
derstood, with  all  that  it  implies,  and  that  we  are  prepared  to  stand 
by  it.  The  States  whose  interests  are  identified  with  it  possess 
far  more  territory,  population,  and  resources  than  Germany  and 
her  allies,  so  long  as  Russia  refrains  from  combining  with  the 
central  Powers,  which  is  not  to  be  feared  for  the  present.  But 
Germany  is  organised  in  the  hands  of  her  leaders  for  international 
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purposes,  while  her  possible  antagonists  arc  not  only  scattered,  but, 
with  the  exception  of  France,  are  not  prepared  for  war.  They  are 
waiting  upon  events  and  upon  one  another,  and  are  shirking  the 
disagreeable  need  for  armament  and  its  accompanying  taxation. 
In  England  we  have  both  armaments  and  taxation,  but  not  the 
type  of  armament  which  would  be  decisive  in  preserving  the  peace 
for  the  next  generation.  It  is  perfectly  certain  that  if  the  British 
Army  could  turn  the  scale  against  Germany  or  France  in  a  land 
war  the  British  people  would  not  drift  into  war  from  jealousy  and 
fear,  and  no  German  ruler  would  embark  on  the  venture.  Hol- 
land and  Belgium  would  be  emboldened  to  combine  for  the 
protection  of  their  independence  in  the  confident  belief  that  Eng- 
land and  France  were  both  able  and  willing  to  come  to  their  aid. 

That  the  affairs  of  the  Low  Countries  should  be  watched  by 
jealous  eyes  in  Paris  is  to  be  understood,  and  they  are  discussed 
in  trenchant  style  by  La  France  Militaire  of  the  5th  and  10th  of 
March.  The  story  of  the  Kaiser's  letter  to  the  Queen  of  Holland, 
summoning  her  to  take  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  Dutch 
coast  against  the  English,  is  dwelt  upon;  the  existence  of  this 
letter  was  officially  denied,  but  it  is  assumed  by  this  French 
writer  to  be  authentic,  and  the  incident  is  cited  as  a  proof  of 
German  ambition  and  presumption.  The  callous  indifference  of 
the  Dutch  and  Belgian  people  to  the  danger  which  is  said  to 
threaten  them  throws  all  the  more  responsibility  on  the  Govern- 
ments of  England  and  France.  Little  or  nothing  is  to  be  hoped 
for  from  the  efforts  of  the  small  States.  Even  should  they  finally 
negotiate  an  alliance  between  themselves  it  will  not  affect  the 
issue,  for  their  fate  will  be  decided  by  the  event  of  the  war,  if  it 
takes  place.  Eef erring  to  Belgium  and  Holland  the  writer 
concludes  : 

Mon  Dieu !  la  conclusion  s' impose  de  toute  Evidence,  allie"es  ou  non  la 
Belgique  et  la  Hollande  peseront  bien  pen  devant  une  Allemagne  regentant 
FEurope.  C'est  une  erreur  de  croire  qu'elles  peuvent,  en  s'unissant,  sauver 
leur  inde"pendance.  Elles  sont,  comme  FAngleterre  et  bien  plus  qu'elle, 
condamnees  a  disparaitre  si  d'un  conflit  avec  son  voisin  de  FEst  la  France 
ne  sort  pas  victorieuse  .  .  .  c'est  assez  d'une  Pologne  martyre,  d'un 
Schleswig-Holstein  et  d'une  Alsace-Lorraine  opprim6s,  il  est  grand  temps 
que  tous  s'unissent  pour  sauver  de  la  barbaric  prussienne  les  civilisations 
de  P  Europe. 

Unless  the  British  Government  resolves  to  treat  the  German 
naval  preparations  as  an  unfriendly  act,  it  will  do  well  to  maintain 
strictly  the  friendly  relations  which  officially  exist  between  the 
two  great  Empires,  while  disregarding  the  interested  and  factious 
attempts  to  stir  up  ill  will  between  them.  It  will  also  do  well  to 
remember  that  circumstances  may  bring  about  a  war  which  states- 
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men  desire  to  prevent,  that  the  frontiers  of  north-west  Europe 
are  highly  artificial,  and  that  the  actual  rulers  of  the  States  con- 
cerned will  not  live  for  ever.  It  is  not  possible  to  deny,  therefore, 
that  the  future  demands  unusual  vigour  and  vigilance  from  the 
Ministers  who  are  responsible  for  our  foreign  policy,  and  for 
the  means  of  giving  it  effect ;  for  if  England  goes  to  war  with 
Germany  she  will  be  compelled  to  put  in  the  field  not  less  than 
300,000  troops. 

CECIL  BATTINE. 
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A   DANGEROUS  PARTING   OF  THE 
LEGAL    WAYS 


THE  warning  of  Plautus  as  to  going  to  law  must  still  be  a  matter  for 
consideration  in  our  chief  judicial  system.  So,  also,  we  might  be 
acquiescing  at  the  present  time  in  the  blunt  comments  of  Crom- 
well many  centuries  later  concerning  the  delays  of  the  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Rump  Parliament  to  consider  the  reform  of  the 
laws  of  England,  or,  again,  later,  in  the  injunction  of  Frederick 
the  Great  to  his  law  minister  to  '  wash  me  out  that  horror  of 
accumulation,'  or  in  the  similar  strictures  of  so  many  persons  in 
authority  up  to  recent  days.  For  the  complaints  about  delays  and 
our  expensive  procedure  are  still  with  us,  and  in  a  form  just  as 
urgent  having  regard  to  modern  requirements.  Surely  this  is  not 
the  age  for  fearfulness  on  the  ground  that  '  the  law  is  past  depth 
to  those  that,  without  heed,  do  plunge  into  it.' 

It  is  unfortunate  that  many  in  this  country  who  could  be  of 
the  greatest  use  in  furthering  the  much  needed  legal  reforms  of  a 
drastic  nature  in  our  civil  practice  hesitate  to  give  voice  to  their 
minds  owing  to  the  strong  feeling  which  a  really  candid  expression 
of  opinion  would  undoubtedly  bring  upon  their  heads  from  a 
certain  portion  of  the  legal  profession.  The  writer  has  experi- 
enced what  this  means.  So  long  as  small  amendments  leave 
time-worn  institutions  untouched  there  may  be  tolerance,  but 
some  lawyers  do  not  look  upon  broad  innovations  with  the  spirit 
that  we  find  in  other  professions.  It  is  not,  of  course,  for  one 
moment  suggested  that  there  is  anything  premeditated  in  this 
condition  of  the  legal  mind.  Far,  indeed,  from  this.  But  there 
are  lawyers  of  standing,  born  and  bred  in  the  atmosphere  of  old 
reforms,  who  have  naturally  so  much  confidence  in  them  that 
anything  like  a  clean  sweep  appears,  as  may  easily  be  imagined, 
to  be  too  rough  a  subversion  of  their  long  cherished  ideas.  The 
position  is,  in  a  way,  tenable. 

It  is  not  possible  to  lay  bare  the  causes  operating  upon  the 
objections  raised  in  the  way  of  comprehensive  legal  reform, 
without  probing  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  matter.  To  obtain 
relief,  a  mere  incision  once  more  of  the  epidermis  is  useless  when 
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a  great  operation  is  imperative.  This  operation  is  one  that  will 
bring  the  necessary  aid  to  the  public  and  in  the  end  give  new  life 
to  the  legal  profession.  The  continuation  at  this  time,  as  will 
shortly  be  pointed  out,  of  attempts  at  minor  operations  will  only 
leave  our  civil  procedure  in  the  same  decrepit  condition. 

The  ordinary  layman  asks,  time  after  time,  why  we  cannot  get 
a  judicial  system  suited  to  our  present  business  requirements? 
Why  cannot  this  be  done,  looking  at  the  many  complaints  made 
by  lawyers  themselves?  Why  not,  indeed,  when  it  is  not  a  question 
of  party  politics,  and  when  we  find  a  Lord  Chancellor  standing  out 
in  an  historical  and  independent  position,  brushing  aside  all  con- 
flicting influences,  and  boldly  advocating  reforms  that  are  in  the 
interest  of  the  people?  To-day,  after  much  travelling  in  all 
directions,  we  have  arrived  at  a  most  important  parting  of  the 
ways.  One  way  leads  to  the  broad  reforms  to  which  the  com- 
munity have  now  with  determination  turned  their  attention ;  the 
other,  to  further  piecemeal  legislation  and  amendments  which 
will  never  give  the  people  anything  very  much  better  than  they 
now  possess. 

A  report  has  recently  been  issued  by  the  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee of  both  Houses.  This  Committee  was  appointed,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  to  consider  the  state  of  business 
in  the  King's  Bench  Division  and  to  report  whether  any  increase 
was  desirable  in  the  number  of  Judges  there.  Little  wonder  that 
there  should  be  hesitation  in  this  respect.  A  Committee  was  also 
appointed,  in  July  1908,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  to  consider, 
amongst  other  things,  the  relations  now  subsisting  between  the 
High  Court  and  the  County  Courts,  and  to  report  whether  any  or 
what  alteration  or  modification  should  be  made  in  those  relations. 

The  parting  of  the  ways  just  referred  to  is  serious  for  the 
following  reason.  The  work  of  the  Joint  Select  Committee,  at 
first  sight,  appeared  to  be  restricted  only  to  the  question  of  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  Judges ;  but  the  real  result ,  if  the 
number  is  permanently  l  increased  at  this  particular  time,  will  be 
that  the  chance  of  obtaining  the  only  true  remedy  must  be  lost 
by  the  community  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  circumstances 
leading  up  to  the  appointment  of  the  two  Committees  afford  a 
good  illustration  of  what  has  now  been  going  on  for  years  so  far 
as  regards  the  patching  up  of,  or  the  attempt  to  patch  up,  our 
judicial  systems.  An  ordinary  person  might  reasonably  expect  that 
this  country  had  now  one  system.  But,  although  we  see  in  so 
many  concerns  that  man's  energies  have  been  successfully  devoted 
to  centralising  work  of  all  kinds  under  one  organisation,  as 
clearly  being  cheaper,  more  effective  in  working  power,  and  more 

1  '  Permanently  '  is  used  in  the  cense  explained  below ;  that  is  to  say,  the  next 
t-wo  vacancies  should  not  be  filled  up  until  the  question  of  pressing  reform  is  settled. 
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easy  of  control,  some  lawyers  persist  in  maintaining  two  or  more 
systems,  which  necessitate  unnecessary  expense  and  are  the  cause 
of  much  that  is  detrimental  to  the  public. 

If  the  real  interests  of  the  community  were  alone  the  incentive, 
what  would  be  the  result  of  the  appointment  of  these  two 
Committees?  Undoubtedly  to  bring  about  the  unification  of  our 
judicial  systems  by  a  comprehensive  measure  of  reform  that 
will  offer  to  the  people  the  means  of  getting  their  disputes  settled 
with  the  economy,  complete  regularity,  and  continuity  required. 
Then,  in  its  proper  order,  and  not  before,  we  should  be  led  to  the 
consideration  of  what  men  are  necessary  to  work  such  a  modern 
machine.  The  '  arrears  '  of  the  King's  Bench  are  the  result  of 
totally  inefficient  and  antiquated  machinery,  as  the  writer  has 
formerly  pointed  out. 

Let  us  take  one  very  simple  illustration  of  many  others.  From 
an  economic  point  of  view,  some  lawyers  seem  to  be  like  the  rail- 
way directors  before  the  introduction  of  cheap  railway  tickets.  The 
gross  profit  depends  upon  two  factors,  the  number  of  passengers 
and  the  average  price  of  each  ticket.  Originally,  directors  had 
only  one  idea  of  increasing  profits,  by  keeping  the  price  of  each 
ticket  high.  They  did  not  realise  the  economy  of  working  on  a 
larger  scale  and  meeting  the  wants  of  the  people  at  the  same  time  ; 
in  other  words,  that  by  diminishing  the  cost  they  would  increase 
the  number  of  customers  in  a  more  than  proportionate  ratio. 
When  the  '  parliamentary  '  fare  of  one  penny  per  mile  was  intro- 
duced, the  most  strenuous  opposition  was  made  to  it  by  directors, 
whose  interests  it  was  ultimately  to  serve.  Halving  the  cost  more 
than  doubled  the  numbers.  Profits  increased  enormously  after 
the  introduction  of  the  measure.  Lawyers  must  also  meet  the 
needs  of  the  great  body  of  the  community. 

There  are,  roughly,  three  reasons  at  the  bottom  of  the  difficulty 
in  obtaining  any  reforms  of  a  drastic  nature.  In  the  first  place, 
some  lawyers  have  not  even  yet  realised  that  for  many  years  the 
old  ship  has  only  been  a  hulk  and  no  longer  fit  for  the  public 
service.  Periodical  attempts  to  keep  it  afloat  by  '  tinkering  '  have 
been  continually  resorted  to,  with  the  result  that  we  still  get  along 
at  half  speed  only.  They  do  not  realise  that  further  repairs 
cannot  supply  the  public  with  an  efficient  vessel  of  a  modern  type. 

Secondly,  the  parties  actually  interested  in  any  question  of 
legal  reforms  in  this  country  have  never  considered  the  question 
from  a  really  common  standpoint.  We  have  the  Judges  of  the 
High  Court  and  of  the  County  Courts,  King's  Counsel,  and 
members  of  the  outer  Bar,  both  Common  Law  and  Equity,  some 
with  Metropolitan,  others  with  local  interests  only,  Masters  and 
Registrars  of  Courts,  and  solicitors;  again,  solicitors  may  be 
divided  into  the  modern  class  of  practitioners  who  are  keeping 
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pace  with  the  rapid  development  of  all  kinds  of  business,  and  the 
'  family  '  section  with  more  restricted  convictions.  In  addition, 
there  are  other  interests  clashing  with  one  another,  such  as  those 
arising  out  of  matters  affecting  the  Metropolis  or  the  provinces. 
Certain  salient  points  are  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  each,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  conflicting  influences  have  more  or  less  coloured, 
and  very  naturally,  the  various  views  taken  of  any  proposals  in  the 
past.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  remember  that 
attention  has  only  been  directed  to  amendments  of  the  '  tinker- 
ing '  "description,  which  must  necessarily  create  friction ;  for  it  is 
not  possible  to  do  patching  up  work  in  a  way  that  will  ensure  the 
satisfaction  of  all.  So,  too,  in  the  words  of  Carlyle,  '  no  man  at 
bottom  means  injustice ;  it  is  always  for  some  obscure  distorted 
image  of  a  right  that  he  contends.' 

Thirdly,  the  public  have  never  had  the  proper  opportunity 
of  being  adequately  represented  when  the  question  of  legal 
machinery  is  dealt  with.  Such  representation  would  be  of  little 
avail  so  long  as  these  half-hearted  remedies  only  are  attempted,. 
For,  unless  they  knew  all  the  intricacies  of  the  old  and  useless 
machinery,  they  would  be  unable  to  appreciate  the  many-sided 
effects  of  the  proposed  repairs.  But  in  the  consideration  of  a 
clean  scheme  suitable  to  the  present  times,  merchants,  members 
of  the  public,  and  of  the  municipalities,  and  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  would  bring  most  useful  knowledge  of  modern 
business  and  general  requirements,  upon  which  foundation  alone 
a  system  satisfactory  to  the  public  can  be  built.  And  they  could, 
and  would  then,  help  to  build  it.  To  illustrate  this  to  some 
extent,  let  us  refer  to  the  last  two  Committees.  The  Joint  Select 
Committee  was  composed  of  members  who,  with  one  exception, 
were  not  lawyers.  The  subject-matter  to  be  dealt  with  was 
in  reality  of  the  '  patching  up  '  nature.  The  members,  being 
laymen,  were,  therefore,  at  once  placed  at  a  disadvantage,  and 
this  is  shown  by  their  report.  The  '  arrears  '  were  so  strongly 
and  persistently  pressed  upon  them  that  they  appear  to  have  been 
compelled  to  make  some  recommendation.  How,  indeed,  could  a 
committee  of  laymen  escape  from  this  pressure  when  they  had  not 
the  opportunity  of  examining  all  the  defects  causing  the  clogging 
of  the  wheels  of  the  old  machine?  They,  however,  only  recom- 
mended two  Judges,  with  the  condition  that  they  were  not  to  be 
permanent  unless  Parliament  should  so  decide.  They  suggest,  in 
fact ,  some  temporary  relief  to  clear  off  '  arrears  ' ;  and  but  for  the 
further  pressure  of  the  '  red  judge  '  contention,  they  might  have 
suggested  Commissioners  only.2  They  had  no  means  of  seeing  the 

a  A  Bill  has  just  been  introduced  with  regard  to  the  two  new  Judges.  The 
appointments  should  be  made  strictly  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  off  the  '  arrears,' 
and  not  as  the  means  of  ousting  the  reforms  to  be  considered. 
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many  questions  under  the  '  patching  up  '  work,  but  they  had 
heard  enough  to  cause  them  to 

recommend  earnestly  that,  in  the  meantime,  and  without  delay, 
certain  reforms  which  have  been  suggested  to  them  for  the  better  organisa- 
tion of  business  in  London  and  on  Circuit,  should  be  considered  with  a 
view  to  such  of  them  as  are  found  to  be  practicable  and  desirable  being 
carried  into  effect. 

It  is  not  shown  by  the  report  what  these  reforms  are.  But  the 
proceedings  and  the  evidence  are  to  come  before  Parliament  for 
this  '  consideration.'  The  same  waste  of  time  and  opportunity 
will  probably  occur  by  the  appointment  of  another  committee ; 
and  members  of  Parliament  who  belong  to  the  legal  profession 
will  have  an  extremely  delicate  task  to  perform.  But  this  Com- 
mittee, in  dealing  with  the  single  subject  before  them,  could  not 
altogether  get  clear  of  the  difficulty  of  considering  matters  of  a 
wider  scope.  Although  they  had  to  advise  without  even  a  plan 
of  the  whole  of  the  working  parts  of  the  machine,  it  is  quite  clear, 
as  we  see,  that  they  must  have  been  very  strongly  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  something  was  wrong.  They  were  not,  however,  as 
will  be  gathered  from  the  above  words  in  the  report,  turned  com- 
pletely aside  from  the  main  route  to  legal  reform  by  the  bogey  of 
'  arrears  '  being  placed  across  it.  This  thrusting  of  the  '  arrears  ' 
to  the  forefront  calls  to  mind  the  plover  who  attempts  to  draw 
one  from  her  nest  by  feigning  in  her  flight  a  broken  wing. 

The  members  of  the  other  Committee,  known  as  Lord 
Gorell's,  were  all  lawyers.  They  had,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  task  before  them.  Their  report 
cannot,  unfortunately,  be  said  to  be  satisfactory  even  to  the 
lawyers.  It  is  undoubtedly  of  no  use  in  presenting  a  working 
scheme  that  will  ease  the  pocket  of  the  community.  We  cannot 
say,  magna  vis  est,  magnum  nomen,  unum  et  idem  sentientis 
senatus,  because  the  report  is  signed  by  eight  of  the  members; 
four  have  only  signed  subject  to  qualifications,  and  one  does  not 
sign  it  at  all.  It  is  easy  to  trace  these  conflicting  influences 
operating  upon  the  opinions  of  the  lawyers,  whilst  the  joint  com- 
mittee of  laymen  are,  at  any  rate,  unanimous. 

In  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  follow  a  fond  the  drift  of  the 
evidence  on  these  Committees,  it  is  necessary  that  the  layman 
should  appreciate  the  fact  that  there  are  undercurrents  that  tend 
to  divert  the  direct  course  leading  to  broad  reforms.  There  is  the 
unmistakable  jalousie  de  metier  so  long  existing  between  the 
paternal  High  Court  and  its  more  modern  relation  of  hetero- 
geneous parts,  the  County  Court.  As  the  most  recent  illustration, 
let  any  disinterested  person  read  the  evidence  on  the  last  two 
Committees ;  he  can  trace  it,  and  see  its  deplorable  effect  at  every 
turn.  Unless,  with  this  knowledge,  we  enter  upon  the  considera- 
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tion  of  the  causes  that  are  preventing  a  comprehensive  and 
effective  measure,  it  is  not  possible  to  disentangle  the  hidden  knots 
that  are  holding  tight  the  hands  of  the  people. 

The  opening  words  of  Lord  Gorell's  Committee  are  of  a 
peculiarly  apologetic  nature.  They 

have  endeavoured  to  recommend  that  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
be  capable  of  being  carried  out  when  we  have  to  start  with  an  existing 
order  of  affairs  rather  than  attempt  to  suggest  alterations  based  on  theories 
of  perfection  beyond  the  reasonable  probability  of  attainment. 

A  very  candid  confession  of  inability  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
public  at  this  period  of  our  history  !  In  other  words,  the  com- 
munity must  be  satisfied  with  what  may  '  reasonably  be  expected,' 
having  regard  to  the  conflicting  influences  amongst  the  lawyers ; 
and,  therefore,  anything  more  perfect  is  '  beyond  reasonable 
probability  of  attainment  '  by  the  public ! 

Upon  what  basis  should  the  unification  of  our  legal  systems  be 
carried  out?  Upon  what  principle  should  one  set  of  rules  be 
framed  containing  all  the  practice  for  every  case  on  the  civil  side, 
whether  High,  Low,  or  Local  Court? 

As  far  back  as  1872,  the  Majority  Eeport  of  the  Judicature 
Commissioners  recommended  that  the  two  systems  should  be 
merged  into  one.  But  it  is  not  desirable,  nor  is  it  possible,  that 
the  County  Courts  should  become  constituent  branches  or  parts  of 
the  High  Court  by  the  usual  piecemeal  arrangements.  Nor  would 
it  be  possible  to  carry  this  out  thoroughly  unless  there  is  the  very 
drastic  alteration  in  the  whole  practice  of  the  High  Court  for 
ordinary  actions  that  is  so  urgently  needed.  If  we  look  again  to 
the  distinct  tendency  of  public  opinion,  it  is  the  practice  of  the 
High  Court  which  must  be  brought  more  into  line  with  that  of  the 
more  modern  creation,  the  County  Court.  The  practice  of  the 
latter  has  been  well  tried,  and  found  to  supply  the  requirements 
of  the  public.  Now,  let  no  one  be  misled  by  the  statement 
usually  made  that  this  is  only  the  poor  man's  Court.  In  fact, 
it  is  not  now  a  Court  for  the  poor  only.  But  it  must  be 
assumed  that  the  same  care  would  be  taken  to  provide  a  proper 
system  for  all  classes,  whether  rich  or  poor.  It  matters  not 
whether  it  is  called  the  County  Court  practice  or  anything  else ; 
it  is  the  simple  practice  required ;  it  has  proved  to  be  a  successful 
system.  A  system  is  all  that  we  are  now  seeking.  We  have  the 
most  simple,  effective,  rapid,  and  the  cheapest  mode  of  settling  the 
disputes  of  people  ever  known  in  this  country,  and,  it  may  safely 
be  said,  in  any  other  civilised  country.  The  public,  too,  have 
fully  appreciated  it,  and  continue  to  do  so  to  such  an  extent  that 
disputes  of  increasing  amounts  are  there  disposed  of. 

If   this  be  so,  the  public  may  well  ask   why  cannot  this 
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procedure,  which  has  been  put  to  a  thorough  test  for  years,  be 
adopted  as  the  principal  judicial  system  of  this  country  ?  From  the 
people's  point  of  view  it  may  be  said,  in  the  most  emphatic  terms, 
that  there  are  no  difficulties  in  the  way  !  But  there  are  four  heads 
under  which  those  lawyers  who  are  at  present  omnipotent  collect 
their  grounds  of  opposition  :  (a)  the  inflexible  line  they  draw 
between  the  High  Court  and  County  Court ;  (b)  the  assumption 
that  the  class  of  work  to  be  done  under  each  system  is  different  in 
toto ;  (c)  the  procedure  alleged  to  be  necessary  for  each  ;  and 
(d)  the  rights  of  audience  of  advocates.  We  can  only  refer  very 
shortly  here  to  these  obstacles  so  piled  up  as  to  form  a  formidable 
legal  barricade  to  a  thorough  plan  of  judicial  reform.  Let  us  then 
look  at  le  dessous  des  cartes. 

(a)  The  suggestion  that  there  is  nowadays  such  a  rigid  or  any 
definite  line  in  fact  between  the  two  systems  is  hypothetical,  and  as 
unsubstantial  as  it  is  illogical  when  we  examine  the  matter.  It 
is  based  on  the  fallacious  contention  that  there  must  be  one 
procedure  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor.  It  is  a  line 
drawn  as  a  barrier  to  those  who  seek  justice  without  the  crushing 
expense  that  means  injustice.  All  questions  of  reform  have  in- 
variably been  considered  by  lawyers  upon  this  uncompromising 
assumption.  Lord  Gorell's  Committee  go  so  far  as  to  say,  in 
referring  to  the  extension  of  jurisdiction  to  100Z.,  '  which  exten- 
sion is  still  regarded  by  some  as  of  doubtful  advantage  to  persons 
who  ought  to  be  able  to  have  anything  worth  fighting  about  dealt 
with  by  a  Judge  of  the  High  Court.'  Does  this  supply  another 
principle  upon  which  reforms  are  to  be  based,  and  that  only  things 
not  worth  fighting  about  are  fit  for  the  County  Court  ?  Through- 
out the  whole  of  the  evidence  given  by  lawyers  on  these  Com- 
mittees there  appears  to  be  a  fixed  but  unfortunate  idea  that  the 
public  are  bent  upon  breathing  the  atmosphere  of  the  Assizes  and 
of  the  High  Court  at  an  expense  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
disputes  to  be  decided.  Is  this  ceremonial  necessary  for  a 
dispute  of  2001.  or  300L,  but  not  required  for  one  of  100J.  or  50L, 
or  what  is  the  scale  where  it  should  commence  and  end  ?  Surely , 
if  this  paraphernalia  were  necessary  at  the  present  day  in  order 
to  make  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  people,  it  should  be 
practised  upon  the  poorer  classes  and  not  the  rich,  upon  the 
County  Court  and  not  the  Assizes.  After  reading  the  evidence 
given  on  the  Joint  Select  Committee  that  there  must  be  a  '  red 
judge,'  and  that  nothing  else  will  do  in  the  provinces,  whatever 
may  be  said  for  criminal  cases,  it  becomes  difficult  to  realise 
whether  the  question  of  the  '  red  judge  '  is  seriously  put  forward 
as  an  essential  point  bearing  in  any  marked  degree  at  this  period 
upon  the  great  issues  before  us  relating  to  judicial  work.  Can 
this  question  of  the  outward  clothing  of  the  law,  red  or  black,  be 
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advanced  with  seriousness  to-day  as  one  having  a  material  bearing 
upon  the  opinions  or  feelings  of  those  using  the  Courts  in  the 
provinces,  so  material,  too,  as  to  shut  out  the  consideration  of  the 
crippling  expense  to  them  ?  When  the  real  question  is  one  of  ways 
and  means  and  the  consequent  outlay,  can  this  clothing  be  said  to 
present  matter  for  consideration  more  important  than  the  use  or 
the  omission  of  the  use  of  the  wig  by  the  Law  or  the  Church? 
For,  as  we  are  aware,  the  wig  or  periwig  was  first  worn,  not  as  a 
distinctive  sign  of  any  legal  standing,  but  merely  because  it  was 
the  custom  of  all  gentlemen  ;  a  custom  commencing  about  the  time 
of  the  Restoration  and  dropped  by  the  Church  in  early  Victorian 
days. 

It  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute  that  the  Assizes  are  in  a  moribund 
condition,  and  it  is  a  pity  this  is  not  candidly  acknowledged  and 
the  way  cleared.3  It  can  be  seen  that  both  Committees  fear  that 
they  are  dead ;  one  even  suggests  that  any  reform  should  be  con- 
ditional on  patching  them  up ;  most  of  the  legal  evidence  on  the 
other  is  directed  to  an  attempt  to  keep  them  alive,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  '  after  death  the  doctor.'  Both  differ  in  their  reasons. 
Both  fail  to  deal  with  the  real  cause  of  decay,  the  prohibitive 
expense.  The  leaders  of  the  Bar  do  not  accompany  the  Judges 
as  in  days  gone  by.  There  are  local  Bars  in  many  towns  ;  and  this 
innovation  and  breaking  up  of  the  unity  of  the  Bar  by  the  forma- 
tion of  local  Bars  will  increase,  bearing  in  mind  the  present  trend 
of  affairs  and  the  wants  of  the  community.  The  sums  recovered 
in  actions  at  Assizes  are  now,  in  nearly  every  instance,  small,  not 
larger  than  in  many  County  Court  cases.  The  expense  to  the 
country  in  keeping  the  Circuit  system  going  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  small  amount  of  civil  work  done  in  many  places.  The 
litigants  do  not  care  what  a  Court  is  called.  They  are  not  crying 
for  ceremonial,  but  for  the  settlement  of  their  grievances  with 
businesslike  expedition  and  with  much  more  reasonable  expense ; 
the  High  Court  being  quite  beyond  the  means  of  the  middle  and 
some  of  the  higher  classes.  We  have  secured  small  improve- 
ments, but  some  years  ago  the  writer  predicted  that  if  the  public 
demand  was  not  met,  the  work  would  dwindle  away.  It  has,  and 
it  will  continue  to  more  rapidly  as  the  quick  march  of  intellect 
makes  it  clear  that  this  '  line  '  does  not  exist  for  the  people. 

(b)  A  few  words  only  are  possible  here  as  to  the  class  of  work 
under  each  system.  Roughly,  the  average  amounts  in  dispute  in  the 
large  majority  of  actions  in  the  King's  Bench  are  about  200Z.  to 
300L  Most  litigants  in  that  Division  are  persons  who  cannot  be 
termed  rich.  To  be  logical,  therefore,  the  lawyers  should  have 
three  organisations — for  the  rich,  persons  of  moderate  means,  and 

8  As  regards  criminal  work  the  necessity  for  reform  to  save  waste  of  time  and 
expense  is  juet  ae  urgent.  The  remedy  has  long  been,  and  is,  quite  as  clear. 
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the  poor.  With  few  exceptions  now,  the  class  of  fighting  cases 
for  ordinary  amounts  is,  as  regards  the  treatment  of  them,  sub- 
stantially the  same  in  both  Courts ;  and  there  is  more  often  than 
not  little  difference  between  the  financial  position  of  a  person 
bringing  or  defending  an  action  for  200L  or  300L  and  one  bringing 
an  action  for  501.  or  100L  In  County  Courts,  it  has  been  success- 
fully shown  that  the  procedure  used  for  a  claim  of  one  shilling  is 
all  that  is  necessary  for  dealing  with  a  claim  of  50J.  or  100Z.,  with 
a  very  slight  modification  to  be  mentioned  later.  The  causes  of 
action  in  the  County  Courts  are  nearly  as  numerous,  and  often 
quite  as  difficult,  as  the  majority  of  those  in  the  King's  Bench. 

(c)  Now,  why  should  the  procedure  not  be  the  same  for  causes 
of  action  which  are  substantially  the  same?  Why,  indeed,  should 
not  all  classes  claim  the  right  to  simplicity?  Details  of  the 
procedure  would  here  be  but  un  conte  a  dormir  debout.  It  will 
suffice  to  say  that  in  the  High  Court  there  are  pleadings,  and  those 
meshes  and  toils  in  the  way  of  the  litigant  known  as  interlocutory 
proceedings.  This  is  the  well  to  the  bottom  of  which  so  much  of 
the  litigant's  money  is  thrown.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  Lord 
Gorell's  Committee  acknowledged  that  there  is  a  '  cause  of  dis- 
satisfaction '  in  this  respect.  They  might  have  added  that  it  had 
been  for  very  many  years  a  black  blot.  But  it  is  not  so  gratifying  to 
hear  that  '  efforts  have  been  made  to  discourage  such  proceedings,' 
'but  the  evil  has  grown  again.'  This  is  a  most  extraordinary 
confession  when  the  disease  has  been  for  so  many  years  under- 
mining the  legal  frame  and  the  easy  remedy  is  completely  within 
our  reach.  In  the  County  Court  there  is  only  a  summons,  and, 
where  necessary,  particulars  are  delivered  with  it ;  there  are  rarely 
interlocutory  proceedings  if  a  proper  control  is  exercised ;  and  the 
trial  follows  at  once,  and  often  taxation  of  costs  the  same  day, 
completing  the  whole  matter.  With  a  few  defined  exceptions 
where  orders  have  to  be  made,  the  rule  ought  to  be  that 
all  parties  should  give  discovery  of  documents  as  a  matter  of 
course,  within  reasonable  limits  and  for  direct  purposes,  without 
any  order,  and  be  punished  with  costs  if  they  fail  to  do  so.  The 
procedure  now  as  to  discovery  of  documents  is  a  means  of  gross 
abuse. 

It  is,  therefore,  certain,  as  long  and  tried  experience  has  shown, 
that,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  in  the  High  Court,  pleadings 
and  all  matters  and  proceedings  between  writ  and  trial  are  clearly 
unnecessary,4  and  should  be  the  rare  exception  and  not  the  rule. 
The  rare  exceptions  are  actions  as  to  libel,  a  few  other  cases  to  be 
defined,  and  certain  Chancery  actions.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  Judicature  Acts  did  not  boldly  clear  away  pleadings  altogether 

4  In  the  Mayor's  Court  there  are  still  pleadings,  and  in  small  cases  the  expenses 
be  onerous  to  poor  litigants. 
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instead  of  timidly  reducing  them.  In  these  days  people  require  a 
simple  system,  and  not  an  artificial  one.  They  do  not  want  their 
disputes  fought  out  twice ;  first ,  by  waste  of  powder  on  the 
lawyers'  parade  ground,  and  then  with  the  real  facts  in  Court. 
In  the  County  Court,  and,  moreover,  in  actions  sent  there  from 
the  High  Court,  it  is  usual  to  ask  at  the  outset  of  the  trial  what  is 
the  issue  between  the  parties,  and  a  short  answer  by  the  defen- 
dant's counsel  or  solicitor,  '  payment/  '  non-delivery,'  '  not 
according  to  sample,'  and  the  like  is  sufficient,  and  no  difficulty 
arises.  Indeed,  in  most  cases,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  the  real 
defence  is  well  known  to  the  parties  until  it  has  been  obscured 
by  the  legal  machinery.  But  a  suggestion  as  to  this  is  made  later 
on.  Do  away  with  pleadings,  and  the  result  at  once  will  be  a 
reduction  of  a  great  deal  of  the  expense  of  interlocutory  proceedings. 
Pleadings  breed  interlocutory  proceedings,  and  they  are  the  chief 
cause  of  delay  in  the  High  Court  before  the  trial,  an  average  of, 
at  the  very  least,  three  months.  In  addition,  they  both  serve  to 
increase  the  Court  fees,  which  would  be  saved  by  the  simple 
system  here  suggested.5 

It  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  the  two  massive  and  ponderous 
volumes  containing  the  two  separate  sets  of  rules  of  practice  in 
order  to  be  able  to  appreciate  fully  at  a  glance  what  a  disgrace  it 
is  to  this  country  in  this  twentieth  century  that  two  such  collec- 
tions of  regulations  and  restrictions  should  be  made  possible,  and 
that  the  energies  of  two  separate  bodies  should  be  devoted  to 
altering  them  continually.  This,  too,  whilst  the  simplification  of 
the  practice  and  the  way  to  one  organisation  that  will  be  accept- 
able to  the  public  of  all  grades  are  waiting  at  our  very  door. 

A  glance  only  at  the  existing  state  of  business  further  shows 
the  direction  of  public  opinion,  although  cela  saute  aux  yeux.  We 
have  a  large  increase  in  the  population  and  a  great  growth  in  the 
wealth  of  this  country  ;  there  is,  as  a  consequence,  a  proportionate 
extension  in  the  dealings,  concerns,  and  affairs  of  men;  yet  the 
business  of  the  King's  Bench  has  for  a  long  time  continued  to 
decrease  when  it  ought  to  have  greatly  increased.  We  must  not  be 
led  away  by  the  trail  of  the  red  herring  in  the  shape  of  '  arrears  ' ; 
they  are,  as  already  mentioned,  one  of  the  spasmodic  results  of  a 
faulty  organisation.  Strange  to  say,  certain  cases  are  entered 
simply  because  there  are  '  arrears.'  The  suggestion  made  that 
the  '  arrears  '  are  keeping  intending  litigants  out  of  the  Courts 
cannot  be  seriously  accepted.  The  majority  of  intending  litigants 
are  ignorant  on  this  point.  The  crushing  expenses  and  unsatis- 
factory practice  really  stop  the  way  now,  as  they  have  done  for 
years.  The  work  is  dwindling  away  even  in  the  Commercial 

8  The  Treasury  would  collect  more  from  the  increased  number  of  actions  and 
the  litigant  be  saved  unnecessary  fees. 
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Court,  which  was  formed  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  those 
who  could  make  their  wants  felt  and  was  an  attempt  to  simplify 
the  practice  for  the  richer  members  of  the  community,  before 
attempting  to  do  the  same  for  those  of  moderate  means.  As  regards 
the  Chancery  Division,  there  are  those  who  remember  some  years 
ago  a  similar  outcry  about  arrears  and  the  appointment  of  an  extra 
Judge.  But  it  will  always  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  Chancery 
Judges  that  they  saw  and  appreciated  the  needs  of  the  community 
and  put  their  house  in  order  by  bringing  about  a  simplification  of 
the  practice,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do  this  until  an  alteration 
was  made  in  the  practice  common  to  both  Divisions.  Thus,  great 
expenses  were  avoided,  and  more  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
savings  of  those  who  had  passed  away.  The  same  relief  is 
obtained  there  by  a  summons  in  Chambers  where  actions  with 
pleadings  or  petitions  in  Court  were  before  necessary,  and  now 
there  is  speedy  justice.  The  reason  for  the  falling  off  in  part  of 
the  work  of  that  Division  may  be  traced  to  the  effects  of  several 
important  Acts  of  Parliament ;  some  is  due,  it  is  pleasing  to  record, 
to  the  conscientious  manner  in  which  the  large  majority  of 
solicitors  transact  their  clients'  business  at  the  present  day,  thus 
putting  a  stop  to  certain  proceedings  which  were  so  easy  to 
contrive  in  old  times  by  the  plaintiffs  and  defendants  being  used 
as  mere  puppets.  We  are  fortunately  far  away  from  the  time 
when  Brougham  defined  the  lawyer  as  a  gentleman  who  rescues 
your  estate  from  your  enemies  and  keeps  it  to  himself.  But  there 
are  still  the  expenses  which  make  some  actions  in  the  Chancery 
Division  too  great  a  luxury  for  those  of  moderate  means. 

The  state  of  business  in  the  High  Court  is  depressing.  The' 
work  has  gone  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  a 
public  Press  throwing  light  on  every  detail ;  striking  defects  in  the 
law  are  now  so  nakedly  exposed  that  a  great  number  of  people 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  risk  is  too  serious,  having  regard  to  the 
amount  in  dispute.  Any  respectable  solicitor  who  values  his 
practice,  if  asked  what  advice  he  gives  to  a  client  who  places  before 
him  a  claim  for  about  150L  to  300L,  or  even  more,  will  confess 
that  he  dare  not  advise  his  client  to  commence  an  action  in  the 
High  Court,  because  he  knows  that,  even  if  his  client  should  win, 
he  will  be  considerably  out  of  pocket.  It  may  be  a  matter  for 
wonder  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  as  this  should  be  possible  in 
this  country. 

Whilst  upon  the  subject  of  the  prohibitive  expense  of  the  High 
Court ,  it  is  impossible  to  pass  on  without  referring  to  the  excessive 
length  to  which  many  trials  are  now  drawn  out.  It  is  a  grievance 
long  felt  by  the  parties,  it  is  one  that  has  a  particularly  bad  effect 
on  the  mind  of  the  public,  and  it  conduces  in  an  appreciable 
manner  to  the  blocking  of  the  work.  Solicitors,  the  parties,  and 
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the  public  are  helpless.  The  only  question  left,  therefore,  is 
whether  this  inordinate  length  is  due  to  the  Judges,  to  the  King's 
Counsel,  or  to  the  junior  Bar.  Qui  capit  ille  facit.  It  was  sug- 
gested in  the  legal  evidence  on  the  Joint  Select  Committee  that 
the  average  intricacy  of  cases  had  increased.  This  cannot  be  so. 
But  supposing  that  it  is,  what  are  the  '  intricacies  '  and  who  intro- 
duces them?  They  are  certainly  not  introduced  by  the  parties. 
There  was  a  suggestion  that  it  might  be  caused  by  the  '  complexity 
of  modern  business  and  the  facilities  of  communication  by 
telegraph  and  telephone.'  But  such  reasons,  even  if  good,  would 
only  apply  to  a  very  few  cases  of  the  commercial  kind  compared 
with  the  great  bulk  of  other  actions.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
the  '  intricacies  '  at  the  trial  come  from  the  lawyers  themselves — 
by  the  reading  of,  reference  to,  or  comments  upon,  pleadings  and 
useless  interlocutory  proceedings,  papers  as  to  unwarranted  dis- 
covery of  documents,  letters  of  a  mere  skirmishing  kind  between 
the  solicitors,  by  the  serious  abuse  on  some  occasions  of  the  right 
to  cross-examine,  the  repetition  of  the  same  evidence  over  and  over 
again,  many  juries  being  driven  to  feel  acutely  that  '  length  of 
saying  makes  langour  of  hearing  ' ;  by  an  excess  of  meretricious 
embellishment  in  speeches,  satis  eloquentice,  sapientia  parum, 
whilst  veritatis  simplex  oratio  est  is  forgotten  ;  by  reading  at  times 
in  summing  up  long  notes  of  evidence  that  the  jury  have 
only  just  heard  first  hand,  and  by  not  disposing  of  cases  on 
questions  of  law  where  it  is  clear  that  further  evidence  will  be 
useless.  In  fact,  the  present  practice  and  procedure  offer  every 
opportunity  to  draw  out  the  preparation  for  the  trial  and  the  trial 
itself  when  a  firm  hand  is  not  kept  over  the  proceedings.  Waste 
of  time  and  expense  will  also  be  saved  when  the  work  for  the 
arrangement  of  the  day's  list  of  trials  is  carried  out  on  more 
businesslike  lines  between  the  Court  officers  and  solicitors,  as 
regards  the  probable  length  of  trial,  number  of  witnesses,  &c. 
Experience  has  shown  in  County  Courts  how  much  may  be  done 
for  the  public  by  timely  communications  beforehand. 

A  few  words  are  necessary  as  regards  the  effect  of  appeals  upon 
the  general  expense  to  the  public  in  litigation.  Every  leading 
solicitor  will  agree  that  opportunities  for  appeal  should  be  curtailed 
rather  than  enlarged.  Appeals  favour  the  rich,  large  corpora- 
tions, and  the  unscrupulous ;  they  rarely  benefit  the  man  of 
moderate  means.  Great  waste  of  time  and  money  takes  place  on 
account  of  the  length  of  many  trials  for  the  sake  of  a  very  few 
appeals,  compared  with  the  large  number  of  ordinary  cases 
disposed  of.  Again,  of  these  very  few  appeals  many  are  carried 
through  in  order  to  settle  nice  points  for  the  lawyers  at  the  expense 
of  the  unfortunate  litigant.  As  a  consequence,  the  real  number 
«of  appeals  actually  benefiting  the  parties  is  quite  inconsiderable 
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compared  with  the  whole  bulk  of  litigation.  Lastly,  the  parties  to 
these,  if  successful,  are  out  of  pocket. 

The  second  reason  for  the  condition  of  the  King's  Bench  is  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  first — the  work  has  gone  to  the  County 
Courts  because  the  practice  is  simpler,  cheaper,  and  more  expe- 
ditious. This  has  been,  up  to  the  present,  the  only  way  that  the 
public  could  grapple  with  the  obstinacy  of  the  lawyers.  But  the 
time  has  now  come  when  the  overloading  of  those  Courts  in  the 
attempt  to  redress  the  present  grievances  can  no  longer  be  con- 
tinued. Do  lawyers  think  that  they  can  persist  in  forcing  the 
present  system  of  the  High  Court  upon  the  public  at  a  period 
when  it  is  generally  realised  that  the  wants  of  the  community 
must  come  first?  Is  the  continued  attempt  to  do  this  wise,  when 
we  consider  what  the  modern  man  expects  from  the  modern 
lawyer  ? 

In  using  the  word  '  lawyers/  if  we  are  truly  to  probe  to  the 
bottom  of  the  evil,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  what  that  means. 
Solicitors  as  a  body  have,  in  recent  years,  shown  an  undoubted 
desire  to  support  reforms  to  meet  these  defects.  Their  profession 
brings  them  into  closer  communication  with  the  business  world 
and  the  needs  of  society  as  it  now  exists.  They  consequently  see 
that  if  they  can  meet  the  demands  of  the  public  of  to-day,  they 
will  get  more  work  out  of  the  greatly  increased  number  of  cases, 
compared  with  the  restricted  business  from  a  procedure  attracting 
few  clients  and  crippling  so  many  who  adopt  it.  It  is  very  much 
to  be  regretted  that  we  cannot  obtain  an  open  expression  of 
opinion  of  the  junior  Bar.  If  a  secret  vote  could  be  taken,  there 
would  probably  be  an  overwhelming  majority  in  favour  of  the 
popular  demands  ;  and  this  is  what  might  be  expected  from  a  body 
of  men  possessing  some  of  the  finest  intellects  in  the  kingdom. 
For  there  are  many  lawyers  who  in  their  hearts  recognise  the 
necessity  of  duly  considering  the  wants  of  the  community ,  although , 
quite  naturally,  they  cannot  venture  to  express  their  feelings  with 
their  lips.  It  is,  indeed,  unfortunate  that  the  Bar  Council,  which 
pursues  the  policy  of  a  protective  society,  and  concerns  itself  about 
matters  hardly  to  be  expected  from  a  great  body ,  should  not  be  in 
a  position  to  take  a  broader  view  of  the  present  situation.  It  will 
be  a  happy  'Jay  for  the  Bar  when  it  has  a  representative  body  that 
realises  the  feeling  that  has  now  so  long  been  manifest  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  This  is  already  taking  some  form 
in  the  attempts  to  exclude  the  Bar  from  acting  professionally  in 
matters  coming  under  recent  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  interests  of 
the  Bar  as  well  as  of  the  public  are  suffering  from  the  absence  of 
such  a  body.  We  find  a  lack  of  unity,  an  absence  of  any  combined 
policy,  the  loss  of  a  proper  sympathetic  feeling  between  members 
of  the  Bar  and  the  Council.  We  have  four  Inns  of  Court,  a 
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Council  of  Legal  Education,  and  a  Bar  Council.  There  should  be 
one  great  governing  institution  to  represent  the  Bar.  This  repre- 
sentative body  of  the  Bar  must  be  one  in  touch  with  the  working 
world,  and  which  would  not  only  invite,  but  command,  the  confi- 
dence of  all  the  members  of  the  Bar,  metropolitan  and  local,  and 
also,  what  is  more  important,  of  the  whole  public.  It  should  be  a 
body  moving  with  the  present  times,  acting  before  the  other 
branch  of  the  profession  is  already  pressing  for  what  is  urgent. 
Everyone  must  wish  that  this  body  should  assume  its  proper 
position  and  be  the  first  to  open  the  door  to  useful  and  necessary 
improvements  of  the  law  and  its  machinery.  All  will  fully  appre- 
ciate the  useful  work  of  its  kind  done  ;  but  can  the  Council  during 
its  existence  point  to  one  step  of  any  importance  that  they  have 
originated  to  meet  this  crying  need  for  reform  that  has  been 
obvious  to  all  for  years?  It  is  nine  years  since  the  writer  drew 
attention  to  the  same  unfortunate  state  of  affairs,  but  the  position 
is  unaltered. 

When  Lord  Gorell's  Committee  submitted  questions  to  the 
Bar  Council  (amongst  other  bodies) ,  they  suggested  '  that  there 
should  be  no  organic  change  made  in  the  relations  at  present  exist- 
ing between  the  High  Court  and  the  County  Courts  '  ;  stating  that 
'  there  must  necessarily  be  a  line — to  some  extent  an  arbitrary 
one — dividing  the  functions  of  superior  from  those  of  inferior 
tribunals.'  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Council  adhere  to  the  old  order 
of  affairs.  They  are  not  yet  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  '  line  '  has 
gone.  The  Council  cannot  realise  that  they  are  dealing  with 
another  public  in  these  days.  If  they  did,  they  would  not  have 
taken  credit  to  themselves  for  thwarting  Lord  Loreburn's  recent 
Bill  to  bring  cheaper  justice  to  people  of  moderate  means.  The 
only  suggestion  that  the  Council  have  continued  to  make  is  the 
appointment  of  new  High  Court  Judges,  complaining  that  '  to 
the  demand  for  additional  Judges  the  authorities  have  hitherto 
turned  a  deaf  ear,  although  such  a  remedy  would  require  no  drastic 
change  in  the  form  of  our  judicial  system,  and  would  be  cheap, 
effective,  and  simple.'  How  the  appointment  of  more  Judges  at 
5,OOOZ.  per  annum  and  with  attendant  expenses  will  in  the  end 
make  the  High  Court  system  itself  cheaper  or  more  simple  to 
litigants  than  it  now  is,  business  men  and  the  general  public  must, 
indeed,  wonder!  On  the  contrary,  it  will  leave  the  people  with 
their  cry  for  less  expense  just  where  they  are  now ;  it  will  leave 
the  practice  just  where  it  is,  too  dear  for  the  general  body  of  the 
community,  and  unnecessarily  complicated.  It  will  postpone  in- 
definitely, if  not  seal  the  doom  of,  any  present  chance  of  true 
advancement.  The  Bar  should  be  the  first  to  float  this  system 
that  will  be  '  cheap,  effective,  and  simple,'  and  having  done  that 
they  can  then,  but  only  then,  proceed  to  consider  what  Judges  are 
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necessary  to  carry  it  out.  And  then,  indeed,  the  public  will 
without  a  murmur  assent  to  any  number  of  such  Judges  as  may 
be  found  under  a  businesslike  machinery  to  be  necessary.  We 
can  see  into  the  future  sufficiently  to  realise  that  the  larger 
portion  of  the  judicial  power  will  be  required  for  work  of  the 
ordinary  kind. 

Everyone  must  be  anxious  to  preserve  the  dignity  and  position 
of  the  High  Court ;  that  is  to  say ,  in  the  public  estimation ,  for 
dignity  and  position  can  be  nothing  without  it.  Put  an  end,  there- 
fore, to  the  present  and  only  mode  that  is  left  to  our  legislators 
of  carrying  out  the  public  requirements  by  sending  all  the  business 
they  can  to  the  County  Courts.  Stop  the  '  tug-of-war  '  between 
the  Bar  struggling  on  one  side  to  keep  work  in  the  High  Court, 
and  solicitors  on  the  other  to  get  it  to  the  County  Court.  Bring 
the  work  back  to  the  High  Court  by  meeting  the  public's  demand. 
Let  there  be  one  great  Court  of  Civil  Jurisdiction,  divided  into 
an  Upper  Division  with  Central  Provincial  Courts,  and  a  Lower 
Division,  taking  the  place  of  the  County  Courts.  Let  the  system 
of  the  County  Court  be  the  foundation  upon  which  to  build  the 
practice  and  procedure  for  our  one  judicial  system,  and  thus  bring 
the  work  of  the  High  Court  into  line  with  simplicity.  This  can 
be  done  as  surely  as  the  day  follows  night. 

With  rare  exceptions,  as  before  mentioned,  all  actions  could, 
as  a  certain  fact,  be  dealt  with  by  this  simple  practice.  In  brief 
outline,  for  the  chief  part  of  the  work  of  the  two  Divisions  of  the 
Great  Court,  there  should  be  : 

(1)  Up  to  20Z.  a  summons  only. 

(2)  Over  20Z.  a  summons  with  particulars,  and  three  slips,  (a), 
(6),  and  (c),'  attached,  to  be  filled  up  by  the  defendant  or  his  legal 
advisers,  quite  briefly  stating  whether  (slip  a)  there  is  an  intention 
to  defend  and,  if  so,  what  the  defence  is,  thus  showing  at  a  glance 
the  actual  issue  between  the  parties.7 

(3)  The  plaintiff  should  be  entitled  in  all  cases  on  proof  of 
service,  without  further  evidence,  to  judgment  unless  the  defen- 
dant should  give  notice  that  he  desired  to  defend,  subject  to  any 
question  of  payments  by  instalments  in  small  cases.     To  assist 
ignorant  defendants,  the  slip  (6)  attached  to  the  summons  should 
call  the  defendant's  attention  to  the  fact  that  considerable  expense 
and  costs  to  him  would  be  caused  if  he  disputed  the  claim  where 
there  was  no  real  defence.     The  defendant  or  his  legal  adviser 
would  only  have  to  sign  and  tear  off  one  of  the  slips  and  send  it  to 
the  Court,  stating  either  (slip  b)  that  he  admitted  the  claim,  or 
(slip  a)  that  he  wished  to  defend — as  just  mentioned. 

*  Similar  to  the  slip  attached  to  a  default  summons  in  the  County  Court. 
7  This  is  a  suggestion  that  the  writer  has  advocated  for  a  long  time  as  a  very 
useful  addition  to  the  County  Court  practice,  because  it  will  tend  to  shorten  the 

expense  in  petting  up  the  evidence. 
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(4)  Let  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lower  Division  of  the  Great 
Court   be  fixed  at,   say,   50L,   but   that  jurisdiction   should  be 
absolutely  exclusive  up  to  the  limit.       Let  a  plaintiff,  if  he  so 
desire,  be  at  liberty  to  sue  in  the  Lower  Division  regardless  of 
amount  or  matter,8  with  leave  to  the  defendant,  as  of  right,  to 
remove  the  action  if  over  50L  to  the  Upper  Division,  either  in 
London  or  the  '  Central  Provincial  Court/  mentioned  below,  as 
the  case  may  be,  by  filling  up  the  slip  (c)  attached  to  the  summons 
expressing  this  wish. 

(5)  As  regards  country  civil  cases,  the  forces  opposing  reform 
are,  indeed,  small,  compared  with  the  common  consent  as  to  the 
natural  remedy.     Small  country  towns  where  there  is  no  work 
insist  upon  an  Assize  Court  being  held  there,  and  consequently  put 
the  country  to  unnecessary  outlay,  whereas  the  litigants  are  the 
only  persons  to  be  considered.     Beyond  the  objections  of  a  few 
persons  indirectly  interested,  the  reasons  advanced  are  largely 
sentimental  and  cannot  stop  a  reform  so  seriously  affecting  the 
whole  community.     The  improved  means  of  communication  are  so 
entirely  different  to  what  they  were  when  the  system  of  Circuits 
was  arranged  that  the  whole  organisation  is  of  other  times.     A 
large  proportion  of  the  waste  of  judicial  power  and  of  the  leakage 
of  expense  takes  place  at  the  small  country  towns  on  Circuit,  and 
also  at  the  small  County  Courts.     These  Courts  should  not  be 
held   unless   the   Judge    in   either    case    considered   that   there 
wrere   special   circumstances.9     The   civil  work  in   the   country 
should  go  to  Central  Courts  which  should  be  fixed  with  a  sole 
regard  to  the  improved  means  of  communication  now  existing ,  and 
to  the  position  of  the  County  Courts  in  the  district.     These  Courts 
might  fitly  be  termed  '  Central  Provincial  Courts  of  the  Upper 
Division/       The  suggestion  as  to  'grouping,'  which  has  been 
recommended  by  great  authorities,  would  then  naturally  fit  in  as 
part  of  the  consolidated  system. 

The  result  would  be  that  a  large  number  of  parties  who  are 
not  living  in  the  district  of  the  Lower  Division ,  and  others  who  are 
not  in  poor  circumstances,  would  take  their  cases  to  the  Upper 
Division  in  London  or  to  the  Central  Provincial  Court,  all  things 
being  then  nearly  equal.  Thus,  the  Lower  Division  would  be 
entirely  available  for  the  smaller  classes  of  cases.  It  may  be  here 
mentioned  that  the  fear  expressed  by  some  lawyers,  when  any 

8  No  sound  reason  has  been  advanced  to  show  why  actions  for  libel,  slander, 
seduction,  or  breach  of  promise  should  not  be  open  to  persons  of  slender  means. 
Lord  Gorell's  Committee  report  that  *  it  ie  not  desirable  to  encourage  them.'    But 
this  reason  is  unsound  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  poorer  classes.     Frivolous 
actions  of  this  kind  might  be  avoided  by  a  provision  similar  to  that  in  the  Slander 
of  Women  Act,  1891,  that  a  plaintiff  should  not  recover  more  costs  than  damages, 
&c.     Moreover,  if  divorce  jurisdiction  be  given,  these  actions  must  follow. 

9  The  small  County  Courts  should  be  grouped  with  one  Registrar  for  the  group, 
who  should  be  an  officer  doing  no  other  work. 
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suggestion  is  made  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  County  Courts,  that 
the  cases  of  the  poorer  classes  will  suffer,  is  fortunately  groundless. 
It  is  merely  a  question  of  arranging  the  lists  in  a  proper  way  each 
day,  and  this  has  been  found  by  experience  to  be  all  that  is 
necessary. 

Generally  speaking,  there  should  be  one  sliding  scale  of  costs 
from  top  to  bottom  regulated  by  the  amount  in  dispute,  and  in 
certain  cases  by  the  difficulty  of  the  question  at  issue.  The  fees 
for  the  smaller  class  of  cases  must  be  reduced.  As  I  have  pointed 
out  on  a  former  occasion,10  the  length  of  the  proceedings  has  un- 
fortunately been  the  chief  test.  The  remuneration  should  be 
tested  more  by  the  nature  of  the  task  to  be  done.  A  clever 
solicitor  who  settles  an  action  favourably  is  not  paid  adequately, 
and  he  is  often  at  a  loss.  In  other  words,  the  present  rules  as  to 
costs  are  not  framed  on  lines  which  foster  mutual  confidence  and 
bring  about  the  identity  of  interests  that  must  exist  between 
lawyers  and  clients.  Costs  are  wasted  on  the  artificial  system, 
whilst  the  '  getting  up  '  of  evidence,  the  real  work,  is  not  suffi- 
ciently remunerated.11 

(d)  We  now  come  to  the  last  of  the  heads  of  the  opposing 
forces — the  rights  of  audience  of  advocates.  At  present,  in  the 
High  Court,  the  right  is  given  to  King's  Counsel,  to  the  junior 
Bar,  to  the  plaintiff  and  defendant.  In  the  County  Court  the 
right  is,  in  addition,  given  to  solicitors.  Lord  Gor ell's  Committee 
report  that  '  it  is  a  question  of  some  difficulty.'  They  might, 
again,  more  correctly  have  said  that  it  is  practically  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  and  one  that  has  undermined  many  schemes. 
Everyone,  lawyer  or  layman,  will  agree  to  the  full  that  '  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  public,  even  more  than  of  the  Bar  itself,  that 
the  strength  and  independence  of  the  Bar  should  be  maintained.' 
But  when  the  Committee  further  proceed  to  refer  to  and  adopt  the 
words  of  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn,  viz.  : 

I  attach  much  importance  to  the  keeping  up  of  the  great  central  Bar 
of  England.  The  only  real  practical  check  on  the  Judges  is  the  habitual 
respect  which  they  all  pay  to  what  is  called  *  the  opinion  of  the  profession,' 
and  the  same  powerful  body  forms,  as  I  think,  a  real  and  principal  check 
on  the  abuse  of  patronage  by  the  Government, 

it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  Committee  possibly  fails  suffi- 
ciently to  appreciate  the  enormous  difference  between  the  condi- 
tions even  of  1872  and  to-day.  '  Central '  no  longer  applies,  with 
local  Bars  formed  and  forming  throughout  the  country ;  and  the 
army  of  the  Press,  with  its  crowded  rank  and  file  pushing  in  every 
conceivable  direction,  is  the  real  '  check  '  upon  public  men  in  the 
present  day.  In  fact,  the  Bar  now  makes  as  much  use  of  the  Press 
for  such  purpose  as  any  other  body. 

10  Nineteenth  Century,  May  1901.  "  Ibid. 
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To  become  an  experienced  advocate  is  the  work  of  years.  No 
man  can  acquire  perfection  in  both  branches.  Time  and  oppor- 
tunity will  not  allow  this.  For  this  reason  alone  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance,  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  that  the  position 
of  the  Bar  should  be  upheld ;  and  that  parties  should  have  the 
advantage  of  their  services.  Moreover,  in  the  introduction  or 
suppression  of  delicate  or  useless  matters  in  evidence,  their 
experience  and  training  are  invaluable  to  the  public.12 

When  it  is  said  that  questions  of  rights  of  audience  stop  the 
way,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  this  statement  to  its  real  meaning. 
The  right  of  audience  given  to  a  K.C.  is,  so  to  speak,  a  conditional 
one  ;  he  can  only  appear  if  a  member  of  the  junior  Bar  is  instructed 
with  him.  The  junior  Bar  is  not  fettered  by  any  similar  con- 
dition. The  K.C.  rarely  appears  in  the  County  Court,  because 
no  provision  is  made  for  his  fees ;  in  all  cases  where  a  substantial 
sum  is  in  dispute ,  or  where  there  is  anything  worth  fighting  about , 
a  solicitor  instructs  junior  counsel.  Now,  this  last  statement  is 
important,  because  it  greatly  helps  to  prove  that  the  natural  course 
of  affairs  has  led  and  must  lead  in  the  direction  that  will  set  at  rest 
the  apprehensions  that  work  will  pass  to  solicitors.  Those  who 
have  experience  know  that  this  is  not  correct,  for  in  workmen's 
compensation  cases,  and  employers'  liability  actions,  and  in  all 
other  cases  of  any  importance  where  there  is  sufficient  to  pay 
counsel,  solicitors  employ  them.  Moreover,  a  solicitor  is  better 
off  when  he  instructs  counsel,  and  it  relieves  him  from  some 
liability.  But  the  consolidated  system  just  proposed  will  sweep 
away  most  of  the  conflicting  questions  as  to  advocates.  When 
stating  that  solicitors  have  tried  to  bring  work  to  the  County  Court, 
it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  their  main  object  in  doing  this 
is  to  get  cheap  and  rapid  litigation  for  their  clients,  faute  de 
mieux. 

Under  the  proposed  organisation  the  work  will  naturally  flow, 
instead  of  being  forced,  to  the  Upper  Division.  Business  that 
has  been  lost  and  gone  to  arbitrations  and  elsewhere  will  come 
back,  including  many  cases  where  parties  have  had  to  console 
themselves  with  the  advice  of  the  German  proverb,  '  Better  is  a 
lean  agreement  than  a  fat  lawsuit.'  So  far  as  concerns  the  junior 
Bar,  there  is  an  undoubted  certainty  of  a  very  great  increase  of 
work.  To  set  the  matter  at  rest  it  would  be  advisable  to  provide 
that  in  the  Lower  Division  the  Bar  should  have  exclusive  audience 
in  actions  over  a  fixed  amount,  and  in  other  defined  cases,  at  all 
the  principal  towns  and  where  a  local  Bar  is  available  within  a 
certain  extended  area,  unless  the  Begistrar  upon  an  inquiry  into 
the  means  of  the  parties  allows  a  solicitor  only. 

"  If  divorce  work  is  to  go  to  the  County  Courte,  there  can  be  BQ  doubt  that 
barristers  should  be  employed. 
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We  now  coine  to  the  crux  of  this  particular  matter — the  ex- 
pense arising  out  of  the  employment  of  King's  Counsel.  This  is 
unfortunately  a  very  delicate  question,  but  one  that  cannot  be 
shirked  in  a  thorough  attempt  to  lay  bare  the  present  difficulties, 
because  it  is,  in  fact,  to  a  great  degree  at  the  very  bottom  of  them. 
We  have  referred  to  the  average  amount  in  dispute  in  actions  in 
the  King's  Bench ;  when  it  is  realised  that  a  litigant  of  moderate 
means  is  often  compelled  to  employ  three  minds — K.C.,  junior, 
and  solicitor — to  bring  his  claim  before  the  Court,  and  that  the 
losing  party  has  frequently  to  pay  six,  it  may  well  be  understood 
that  there  is  great  dissatisfaction  to  both.  For,  even  if  the 
plaintiff  is  successful,  he  finds  himself  out  of  pocket,  as  he  rarely 
can  recover  all  that  he  has  been  compelled  to  expend.  So,  also, 
many  impecunious  plaintiffs  launch  speculative  and  '  bogus ' 
actions,  and  when  the  defendant  succeeds  he  often  cannot  recover 
his  heavy  payments.  The  solicitor  is  blamed  by  his  client  and  by 
the  public  for  heavy  law  costs ;  but  it  would  be  most  unfair  not  to 
admit  that  he  and  the  Treasury,  as  regards  fees,  are  to  a  great 
extent  the  scapegoats,  and  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  expense 
has  gone  towards  paying  for  the  third  mind.  These  expenses 
unduly  add  to  the  costs  of  the  great  bulk  of  litigation  of  the 
ordinary  kind.  I  would  here  repeat  some  former  remarks  on  the 
subject.13  Having  regard  to  the  supposed  influence  upon  the 
Bench,  litigants  are  often  driven  to  this  third  aid.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  the  further  expense  undermines  a  large  class  of  litiga- 
tion. The  stray  briefs  spread  over  the  '  silks  '  in  moderate  prac- 
tice are  of  little  use  to  them,  but  the  general  effect  upon  litigants 
is  evident.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  their  employment  is  optional. 
It  is  well  known,  when  a  solicitor  represents  to  his  client  that  his 
opponent  has  retained  a  K.C.,  and  he  (the  client)  will  not  be  on 
such  advantageous  terms  if  he  does  not,  that  he  has  only  one 
course  open  to  him.  Many  men  of  slender  means  have  had  to 
make  cruel  and  unnecessary  sacrifices  under  these  circumstances. 
The  scale  of  remuneration  tends  in  certain  cases  to  encourage  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  briefs  to  be  prepared,  and  the  employ- 
ment, too,  of  the  third  mind  still  further  conduces  to  the 
inordinate  length  to  which  some  trials  are  dragged  out.  In  this 
way  the  largest  class  of  litigants  are  kept  out  of  the  Courts, 
because  the  costs  are  so  entirely  disproportionate  to  the  amount 
involved.  It  is  an  injustice  to  force  the  people  who  are  entitled 
to  an  economical  and  efficient  administration  of  the  law  to  adopt 
a  system  of  employing  three  minds  to  represent  to  a  Court  what 
in  many  instances  is  a  very  simple  thing. 

To  make  matters  worse,  there  has,  for  some  years,  been  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  King's  Counsel.  Under  the  consoli- 
ls  See  article  in  Nineteenth  Century,  May  1901. 
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dated  judicial  system  proposed,  there  would  be  a  great  increase  of 
work,  and  consequently  a  larger  demand  for  counsel.  But  any 
procedure  purporting  to  provide  a  mode  of  settling  disputes  at  a 
moderate  cost,  and  any  patching  up  of  the  present  system  must 
i'ail,  unless  some  relief  is  given  as  to  the  third  mind.  Out  of  the 
whole  number,  few  are  in  active  practice,  so  very  few,  that  they 
ought  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  reform  which  will  benefit  the 
whole  of  the  public,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  legal  profession.  We 
have,  on  one  side,  the  shrinking  business  of  a  few  men  who  may  be 
affected  to  some  extent,  but  will  more  probably  benefit  in  the 
end,  and  on  the  other,  the  urgent  requirements  of  the  community 
withheld  for  so  many  years,  and  a  practical  basis  for  reform.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  little  band  may  not  prove  to  be  the  '  Luddites  ' 
of  the  law  who  will  destroy  the  new  legal  machinery  which  must 
ultimately  save  the  profession. 

How  can  this  illogical  state  of  affairs  be  remedied  with  a  due 
regard  to  the  interests  involved?  (1)  For  certain  actions  to  be 
denned,  and  for  actions  involving  considerable  sums  of  money,  or 
matters  of  exceptional  importance,  the  third  mind  should  still 
be  available.  In  fact,  the  K.C.  would  then  take  the  position, 
somewhat,  of  a  silk  who  now  practises  as  a  '  special.'  That  is  the 
kind  of  position  he  was  originally  intended  to  occupy ;  for  such 
actions  are  '  special '  as  compared  with  the  great  majority  of  cases. 

(2)  Subject  to  this,  the  real  and  only  remedy  is  not  to  allow 
the  employment  of  the  third  mind  at  all,  in  (a)  all  actions  up  to 
a  fixed  amount,  in  all  actions  of  the  ordinary  kind  ;  (b)  in  all  other 
actions  over  the  above  amount  (except  what  may  be  termed  the 
'  special '  already  provided  for),  unless  both  parties  consent,  or  an 
order  is  made  for  this  additional  aid  to  be  employed. 

(3)  There  are  two  alternatives,  either  to  increase  or  to  reduce 
the  ranks  of  the  K.C.    In  order  to  increase  the  number,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  remove  their  inability  to  appear  in  a  case  alone 
without  a  member  of  the  outer  Bar,  leaving  an  option  to  the 
parties  or  their  solicitors  to  elect  between  a  K.C.  at  a  higher  fee 
or  the  junior  Bar  at  a  smaller  fee.     If  a  man  proves  himself  to  be 
competent  as  an  advocate,  he  will  always  secure  work  whether  he 
be  a  K.C.  or  not.     The  most  able  men  will  invariably  come  to  the 
top  as  the  leading  advocates.     In  the  natural  course  of  events,  the 
'  silks  '  would  consequently  decrease  in  time.     Moreover,  speak- 
ing candidly  from  the  public's  point  of  view,  if  a  handful  of 
special  men  be  excluded,  there  is  no  distinction  between  the4 
learning  of  the  principal  members  of  each  branch  of  the  Bar.     In 
fact,  the  division  as  regards  learning  is  again  more  artificial  than 
real. 

(4)  Bearing  this  in  mind,  and  the  origin  and  the  high  status 
of  a  K.C.,  it  would  certainly,  upon  general  grounds  of  expediency, 
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be  advisable  to  reduce  rather  than  to  increase  the  number.  The 
reduction  would  first  take  the  form  of  no  new  appointments.  This 
would  remove  difficulties  sooner  and  greatly  help  the  working  of 
the  new  system.  The  remaining  '  silks  '  would  benefit  by  their 
restricted  numbers ;  and  in  the  future  they  would  then  be  in  the 
position  of  the  '  specials  '  referred  to.  Under  any  circumstances 
we  have  too  many  '  silks  '  for  the  work  arising  out  of  the  existing 
system. 

There  is  a  further  strong  reason  for  the  reduction.  The  work 
at  present  available  for  a  K.C.  has  long  been  decreasing,  and  this 
particular  class  of  business  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  decrease. 
Catching  at  a  straw,  the  suggested  appointment  of  two  new  Judges 
raises  expectations  that  the  old  cherished  order  of  affairs  may 
be  saved  by  this  attempt  to  revivify  it.  The  resuscitation  is  pre- 
sumably to  meet  the  wish  of  the  public.  But  blindness  must  be 
black  with  those  who  cannot  see  that  the  community  are  allowing 
the  old  ship  to  sink,  not  from  want  of  officers,  but  because  it  has 
become  thoroughly  decayed  in  consequence  of  the  funds  of  the 
people  being  wasted  in  the  wrong  direction. 

There  are  some  who  support  the  custom  of  the  same  '  silks  ' 
practising  before  one  Judge  only.  In  minor  matters,  such  as 
the  arrangement  of  the  list,  this  may  be  convenient,  but  there 
are  other  means,  as  mentioned  above,  of  seeing  to  such  details 
satisfactorily.  Looking  at  the  paramount  consideration,  the  in- 
terests of  the  public  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  this  practice 
is  not  advisable. 

It  is  beneficial  to  the  community,  and  it  helps  real  justice  to 
have,  so  far  as  possible,  capable  advocates  of  even  talent  and  a  fair 
balance  on  each  side.  Justice  is  sometimes  lost  sight  of,  and  the 
dispute  becomes  a  struggle  dependent  upon  the  abilities  of  the 
advocates  only,  and  not  upon  the  rights  of  the  case.  Names  of 
'  silks '  are  often  used  merely  as  a  balance  of  power  on  each  side. 
This  state  of  affairs  enables  the  rich  man  to  get  the  balance  in  his 
favour  at  times  and  to  crush  the  poor  opponent ;  and ,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  enables  an  unprincipled  plaintiff  to  use  this  balance  for 
base  and  unscrupulous  purposes.  The  adoption  of  the  above  sug- 
gestion would  bring  about  a  more  real,  in  the  place  of  the  arti- 
ficial, division  of  talent  and  learning.  The  best  men  would  still 
remain  the  principal  advocates,  and  there  would  be  a  more  even 
ratio  of  competency ;  with  the  result  that  the  balancing  of  names 
on  each  side  would  be  gradually  lessened.  Moreover,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  profession,  many  men  would  not  have  the 
bitter  experience  of  finding,  as  they  do  now,  that  they  have  made 
a  mistake  after  a  life's  work,  and  that  all  hope  of  progress  has 
gone,  leaving  them  stranded  on  barren  ground. 

The  question  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
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legal  profession — barristers  and  solicitors — has  from  time  to  time 
been  brought  to  the  front  as  a  mode  of  solution  of  the  present 
defects  in  our  administration  of  the  law.  The  time  is  not  ripe 
for  such  a  revolutionary  step.  Moreover,  if  the  above  provisions 
are  carried  out,  litigants  will  not  feel  so  keenly,  nor  at  all,  the 
grievances  that  suggest  to  their  minds  the  necessity  for  such  a 
drastic  innovation. 

After  all ,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  very  far  back  in  our  history  to 
realise  that  a  King's  Counsel  was  not  formerly  intended  to  fill  the 
position  that  he  now  occupies  in  our  judicial  organisation  and  in 
ordinary  litigation.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  increase  in 
their  numbers.  In  Elizabeth's  reign  we  find  the  solitary  appoint- 
ment of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  followed  later,  in  1668,  by  that  of 
Francis  North,  afterwards  Lord  Guilford,  but  for  a  considerable 
period  after  this  there  were  no  other  appointments.  Between  1775 
and  1850  their  numbers  were  small,  varying  between  fourteen  and 
forty-four.  In  1882  they  jumped  to  200 ;  in  1898  to  236.  At 
present  there  are  about  275,  although  work  at  the  Common  Law, 
Chancery,  and  Parliamentary  Bars  is  decreasing !  Before  the 
seventeenth  century  the  old  serjeant-at-law  was  in  reality  the 
counsel  of  the  Sovereign.  But  a  K.C.  in  modern  times  is  only 
nominally  so,  and  he  does  not,  in  general  practice,  act  as  legal 
adviser  of  the  Sovereign,  nor  as  a  Crown  advocate.  In  fact,  the 
K.C.,  so  far  as  concerns  his  present  work,  is  but  a  recent  creation. 
In  the  business  of  ordinary  litigation  the  position  is  not  justified 
by  the  origin  of  the  office.  All  the  circumstances  relating  to  this 
order,  both  in  the  past  and  at  the  present  time,  lead  us  to  the 
incontestable  conclusion  that  no  difficulty  ought  to  arise  in  fitting 
the  work  now  performed  through  this  office  into  its  proper  place 
under  a  modern  system. 

There  is  no  continuity  of  the  principles  upon  which  reforms 
are  considered  with  a  system  that  necessitates  the  appointment  of 
temporary  committees  differently  constituted  each  time,  and  which 
are  only  brought  into  existence  when  the  outcry  against  some 
glaring  defects  becomes  too  loud  to  repress.  There  should  be  a 
La"w  Board  composed  of  legal  members,  but  with  some  laymen  of 
sound  commercial  or  worldly  experience,  in  which  new  blood 
should  be  infused  from  time  to  time.  This  Board  would  ensure  an 
unbroken  policy ;  a  result  that  would  alone  effect  a  great  saving  of 
expense.  It  would  give  the  people  a  right  that  has  been  with- 
held from  them,  and  would  enable  their  interests  to  be  suitably 
represented  in  all  deliberations  touching  the  proper  and  most 
efficacious  means  of  administering  their  own  law.14  It  would 
certainly  tend  to  make  lawyers  more  popular  than  they  have  been 
for  generations.  All  work ,  whether  civil ,  criminal ,  or  magisterial , 

14  Xinttentk  Century,  May  1901. 
VOL.  LXVII— No.  398  Z  Z 
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and  all  judges,  whether  of  the  King's  Bench  or  other  courts,  and 
all  magistrates,15  as  regards  the  limits  and  the  carrying  out  of  their 
duties,  should,  subject  to  the  Lord  Chancellor's  authority,  be 
under  the  Board's  power.  At  present,  the  statement  in  the 
evidence  of  the  Joint  Select  Committee  that  the  control  of  the 
King's  Bench  judges  is  different  to  the  other  judges  must  clearly 
operate  against  a  really  harmonious  polity. 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  State  should  be  to  bring  about, 
so  far  as  possible,  equality  in  our  Courts  between  the  rich  and 
persons  of  moderate  means;  the  plan  here  suggested  for  the 
unification  of  the  judicial  systems  must  be  a  great  step  in  that 
direction.16 

In  this  limited  space  it  is  not  easy  to  combine  the  utile 
dulci  when  putting  legal  facts  before  laymen.  On  the  other 
hand,  suggestions  from  the  people's  point  of  view  coming  from 
any  lawyer  in  support  of  fundamental  reforms  are  certain  to  ruffle 
the  stagnant  waters  where  so  many  of  the  legal  profession  are 
resting  on  their  oars.  But,  if  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  these  few 
remarks  have  been  made  with  the  earnest  desire  of  assisting  in 
the  urgent  task  of  bringing  back  to  the  lawyers  what  they  have 
lost  through  their  own  fault,  and  can  yet  recover,  at  the  same  time 
meeting  the  popular  demand,  and  that  they  are  directed  against 
time-worn  and  crumbling  establishments,  and  not  individuals, 
who  have  no  other  course  but  to  work  in  them,  it  is  sincerely 
hoped  that  they  will  be  received  in  the  true  spirit  intended. 

The  fundamental  identity  of  the  interests  of  the  people  and 
the  lawyers  is  as  certain  as  that  of  labour  and  capital.  It  is  the 
only  platform  on  which  reforms  can  be  successfully  based.  Kuskin 
said  : 

Five  great  intellectual  professions  have  hitherto  existed  in  every  civilised 
nation  :  the  soldier's,  to  defend  it ;  the  pastor's,  to  teach  it ;  the  physician's, 
to  keep  it  in  health  ;  the  lawyer's,  to  enforce  justice  in  it ;  and  the  merchant's, 
to  provide  for  it ;  and  the  duty  of  all  these  men  is,  on  due  occasion,  to  die  for  it. 

Let  us  hope  that  lawyers  will  not  now  be  behind  the  other 
professions  in  their  duty  to  the  country,  lest  the  people  have  cause 
to  cry  Suo  sibi  gladio  hunc  jugulo.  * 

ALFRED  EMDEN. 

15  There  are  strong  reasons  in  support  of  the  contention  that  the  appointment 
of  all  magistrates  should  be  made  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Moreover,  he  is  the 
only  person  who  has  the  proper  means  of  obtaining  the  necessary  knowledge  as 
regards  legal  appointments. 

^"  Quite  recently  the  President  of  the  Probate,  &c.,  Division  said,  in  his 
evidence  in  the  Royal  Commission  on  Divorce  :  *  In  the  eyes  of  the  law,  of  course, 
equality  exists,  but  a  rich  man  has  advantages,  in  some  respects,  over  a  poor  man 
in  a  Court  of  Law.  The  purse  of  the  rich  man  enables  him  to  obtain  the  very  best 
counsel  and  the  very  best  evidence,  &c.'  Many  of  the  difficulties  as  to  expense 
raised  in  the  pending  inquiry  by  the  Royal  Commission  would  be  removed  by 
the  above  scheme  for  a  simple  system. 
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THE  HUSBAND  OF  MADAME  DE  BOIGNE 


THE  role  of  husband  to  a  wit  or  a  beauty  is  seldom  a  very  dis- 
tinguished one.  Madame  Geoff rin,  who  was  neither  wit  nor 
beauty,  but  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  both,  was  once  asked  by  a 
friend,  '  What  has  become  of  the  queer  little  old  man  who  used 
to  sit  at  the  end  of  your  table  and  never  spoke?  '  She  replied 
calmly,  '  It  was  my  husband.  He  is  dead.'  The  incident  puts 
husbands  in  their  right  places — as  far  as  the  women  of  the  salons 
were  concerned.  One  of  the  cleverest  and  prettiest  women  of 
her  day  was  Adele  de  Boigne,  daughter  of  the  Marquis  d' Osmond, 
who  moved  in  the  most  brilliant  circles  of  France  before  and  after 
the  Eevolution,  and  of  England  and  Naples  when  she  was  absent 
from  France.  The  memoirs  of  Madame  de  Boigne — her  legacy 
to  posterity — whose  publication  was  delayed  until  a  few  years  ago, 
are  a  revelation  of  life  and  character  apart  from  their  great  his- 
toric interest,  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  writer  was  a  woman 
of  strong  mind  and  unusual  perception  as  well  as  a  wit  and  a 
beauty.  One  feels  that,  even  in  the  intimate  memoirs  intended 
for  her  nephews,  Adele  de  Boigne  was  too  much  of  a  grande  dame 
to  exhibit  willingly  her  domestic  difficulties  to  the  world ;  but  her 
circumstances  were  too  peculiar  to  allow  them  to  be  passed  over 
without  explanation,  and  so,  in  Chapter  VIII.,  we  are  told  how, 
when,  and  why  M.  le  General  de  Boigne  obtruded  himself  into 
the  picture. 

Adele  was  a  lovely  girl  of  sixteen ;  her  parents,  who  had  lost 
everything  in  the  Eevolution,  were  emigres  of  high  rank  and  great 
pride,  living  on  the  bounty  of  friends  and  relations.  It  was 
characteristic  that ,  although  their  income  consisted  of  more  or  less 
uncertain  doles,  they  had  the  best  singing-master  in  town  for 
Adele,  whose  voice  was  charming.  The  best — at  least  the  most 
fashionable — master  was  Sapio,  afterwards  the  favourite  of  the 
injudicious  Princess  of  Wales,  whose  household,  as  Lady  Char- 
lotte Bury  tells  us,  christened  him  *  the  ourang  outang.'  His 
wife  and  Adele  sang  duets,  and  a  charming  series  of  informal 
Sunday -morning  concerts  was  inaugurated  at  the  d' Osmonds' 
'  little  house  in  Brompton,'  to  which  came  not  only  the  dmigrt 
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world  but  many  English  people  of  fashion.  To  them  came  also, 
introduced  by  a  friend,  an  '  elderly  gentleman  from  India  who 
desired  to  make  some  good  acquaintances.'  He  went  in  and  out 
and  no  one  noticed  him,  according  to  Adele's  own  account — we 
shall  hear  his  version  later.  Presently  the  d' Osmond  family  was 
pressed  to  dine  with  this  person  and,  after  many  invitations, 
accepted.  The  dinner  was  followed  by  a  formal  proposal  for  the 
young  lady's  hand,  accompanied  by  most  liberal  suggestions  as  to 
settlements.  Her  parents  declared  that  she  must  be  left  free  to 
choose  for  herself,  but  they  did  not  omit  to  comment  on  the  great 
relief  it  would  be  to  the  family  finances,  now  in  an  almost  des- 
perate state,  if  a  wealthy  and  generous  son-in-law  could  be  secured. 
Adele  adored  her  parents.  Her  mother  was  delicate,  her  father 
fastidious.  No  one  had  ever  made  love  to  her,  and  she  was  fancy- 
free.  She  took  a  day  to  think  it  over,  and  then,  in  the  most 
emancipated  manner,  interviewed  her  elderly  lover  and  explained 
to  him  that  he  might  purchase  her  pretty  little  person  if  he  would 
provide  amply  for  her  family,  and  that  she  would  give  him  grati- 
tude in  return.  He  assured  her  that  '  he  never  hoped  to  inspire 
any  deeper  feeling.'  They  were  married  twelve  days  later. 

It  must  be  observed  that  Adele  d'Osmond  was  no  convent-bred 
miss.  Her  French  biographers  attribute  her  lack  of  maiden  modesty 
in  conducting  her  own  matrimonial  arrangements  to  her  English 
upbringing.  As  a  matter  of  fact  she  owed  her  independence  of 
spirit  largely  to  her  close  association  with  her  father,  whose  com- 
panion she  had  always  been ;  and  this  quality  had  undoubtedly 
been  strengthened  in  the  last  two  years,  which  the  d'Osmond 
family  had  spent  under  the  roof  of  an  eccentric  but  clever  English- 
man whose  ideas  on  female  education  were  apparently  more 
liberal  than  was  then  usual.  This  man  was  unhappily  mated  to 
an  amiable  fool,  and  the  fifteen-year-old  Adele  had  already  seen 
an  instance  of  an  unhappy  marriage  and  had  appreciated  it  well 
enough  to  take  sides  with  the  man,  who  was  clever  if  brutal, 
rather  than  with  his  wife,  who  was  devoted  and  stupid. 

Here  is  the  picture,  seen  through  the  mellowing  perspective  of 
nearly  half  a  century,  of  the  man  to  whom,  according  to  her  own 
account,  Adele  d' Osmond's  adoring  parents  entrusted  her  in  the 
first  flower  of  her  youth.  It  may  be  said  here  that  her  own 
description  of  herself  when  young  does  not  do  justice  to  her,  if 
others  are  to  be  believed.  We  have  a  picture  of  her,  as  M.  de 
Boigne  first  saw  her,  blushing  and  sparkling,  a  fairy -like  figure, 
with  blue  eyes,  shining  curls,  and  a  voice  of  the  most  exquisite 
freshness  and  timbre.  This  is  her  bridegroom  as  she  saw  him  : 

General  de  Boigne  was  forty-nine  years  of  age.  From  India  he  brought 
back  an  honourable  reputation  and  an  immense  fortune,  acquired  in  the 
service  of  the  Mahratta  princes.  His  previous  life  was  little  known,  but 
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he  deceived  me  about  his  past,  his  naine,  his  family,  and  his  antecedents. 
....  M.  de  Boigne  was  neither  so  bad  nor  so  good  as  his  individual 
actions  might  lead  one  to  believe.  A  member  of  the  lower-middle  class,  he 
had  been  a  soldier  for  many  years.  I  do  not  know  by  what  paths  he 
passed  from  an  Irish  legion  to  the  back  of  an  elephant.  .  .  .  He  must  have 
used  much  skill  to  leave  the  country  with  some  small  portion  of  the  wealth 
which  he  acquired.  .  .  .  The  rapidity  with  which  he  had  passed  from  the 
lowest  rank  to  the  position  of  Commander-in-Chief ,  and  from  poverty  to  vast 
wealth,  had  never  permitted  him  to  acquire  any  social  polish.  ...  In 
addition  to  which  he  was  endowed  with  the  most  disagreeable  character  that 
ever  Providence  granted  to  a  man.  He  wished  to  arouse  dislike  as  others 
wish  to  please.  .  .  .  His  disagreeable  temperament,  displayed  with  all  the 
ostentation  of  wealth  .  .  .  made  association  with  him  so  unpleasant  a 
business  that  he  was  never  able  to  secure  the  friendship  of  any  individual 
in  any  class  of  society,  notwithstanding  his  numerous  benefactions.  .  .  . 
He  was  somewhat  stingy,  though  of  luxurious  tastes. 

Nor  was  this  all.  An  illness  to  which  de  Boigne  had  been 
subject  had  caused  him  to  acquire  the  opium  habit,  whereby  '  his 
moral  and  physical  nature  was  undermined.'  He  had  not  even, 
says  his  widow,  the  excuse  of  a  grand  passion,  since  he  only  pro- 
posed to  Adele  in  order  to  pique  a  young  lady  of  inferior  birth  and 
talents  to  whom  he  had  been  paying  his  addresses.  His  attitude 
towards  women  was  Oriental,  his  temper  ungovernable,  his 
jealousy  extraordinary,  and  his  language  and  manners  impossible. 

What  a  picture  of  a  bridegroom  for  the  dainty,  high-bred 
Adele  !  Apparently  de  Boigne  was  a  person  of  coarse  type,  loose 
morals,  and  shady  past,  and,  in  addition,  he  was  a  vulgarian  and  a 
snob,  for  his  wife  refers  to  his  ostentation  and  his  subservience  to 
'rank  when  allied  with  wealth' — a  hint  that  needy  rank,  as 
typified  in  the  emigre  society,  did  not  particularly  impress  him. 
After  ten  months'  stormy  union  the  couple  parted,  and  de  Boigne 
allowed  his  wife  to  return  to  her  parents.  But  now  the  unexpected 
happened,  and  one  begins  to  have  a  glimmering  idea  that  there 
may  have  been  more  than  one  side  to  this  marital  squabble , 
although  Madame  de  Boigne  represents  it  as  all  unreason  and 
temper  on  one  side,  and  all  patience  and  propriety  on  the  other. 
Our  suspicion  arises  from  the  fact  that  Madame  de  Boigne 's  own 
friends  and  relations  by  their  scandals  and  persecutions  compelled 
her  to  seek  again  the  refuge  of  her  husband's  roof,  while  he, 
though  merely  '  a  person  of  the  lower-middle  class,'  was  so  dis- 
gusted with  these  needy  aristocrats  that  he  closed  both  purse  and 
door  on  them.  One's  sympathies  are  also  engaged  on  behalf  of 
the  brutal  husband  when  we  hear  that  '  he  was  always  glad  to 
separate  me  from  my  relations  ' ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been 
justified  in  doing  so,  since  the  series  of  visits  in  the  country  which 
he  carried  her  off  to  pay  were  a  great  success  and  immensely 
enjoyed  by  the  little  bride.  '  M.  de  Boigne  was  less  surly  than 
usual,'  she  remarks,  though  she  cannot  refrain  from  saying  con- 
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temptuously  that  the  combination  of  rank  and  wealth  and  '  the 
ceremony  of  aristocratic  life  '  seemed  to  overpower  him. 

On  their  return  to  town,  however,  de  Boigne  had  evidently 
made  up  his  mind  that  his  marriage  was  an  irretrievable  failure ; 
so  he  parted  from  her,  without  recriminations,  and  left  her  in  a 
furnished  house  in  London ,  refusing  her  offer  to  come  with  him  to 
France.  In  1804  she  accepted  his  invitation,  and  made  her  abode 
in  his  houses  at  Beauregard  and  in  Paris,  which  she  speaks  of  as 
'  my  houses,'  and  where  she  was  soon  joined  by  her  mother,  father, 
and  brother.  One  is  not  surprised  that  before  long  de  Boigne  set 
up  an  entirely  separate  establishment.  This  time  he  chose  his 
native  town  of  Chambery  in  Savoy,  and  built  there  a  fine  chateau, 
'  attracted  by  the  importance  his  unequalled  wealth  gave  him  in 
his  own  country.'  He  also  devoted  himself  to  works  of  benevo- 
lence, and  was  religious  in  his  way,  though  Madame  de  Boigne, 
who  evidently  confounds  religion  with  orthodoxy,  says  his  religion 
was  in  a  class  of  its  own  because  he  kept  Lent  and  fast  days  by 
deputy  !  At  Chambery  Madame  visited  her  husband  occasionally, 
and  did  the  honours  for  him  while  he  entertained  the  best  society 
of  the  place.  He  died  in  1830,  aged  seventy-nine,  and  his  wife 
regretted  that  she  had  not  gone  to  see  him  when  she  first  heard 
of  his  illness,  having,  in  accordance  with  his  own  request,  postponed 
that  last  remaining  duty  till  too  late.  One  feels  that  it  was  not 
so  much  a  desire  to  solace  him,  as  to  assure  her  own  conscience 
that  she  had  acted  with  propriety,  that  inspired  this  regret.  Her 
friend,  Mile.  Lenormand,  says  admiringly  that  she  always  spoke 
of  feu  M.  le  General  with  respect  and  gratitude,  and  altogether 
one  is  left  with  the  impression  that  M.  de  Boigne  got  more  than 
his  deserts,  even  though  his  married  life  lasted  only  a  little  over 
ten  months. 

Fortunately  for  the  reputation  of  Benoit  de  Boigne,  other  pens 
than  that  of  the  woman  he  had  loved  and  married  were  to  hand 
down  his  name  to  posterity.  The  footnote  to  Chapter  VIII.  of 
the  memoirs  gives  his  career  in  outline,  and  nearly  correctly,  but 
one  can  fill  in  the  picture  from  different  and  reliable  sources  until 
we  get  an  idea  of  the  man  which  is  somewhat  different  from  that 
given  by  his  wife.  It  may  surprise  some  readers — it  would  cer- 
tainly have  surprised  Madame  de  Boigne  herself — to  read  in  the 
pages  of  history  that  the  individual  '  of  the  lower-middle  class,' 
with  the  shady  past  and  the  impossible  manners,  was  '  the  foremost 
European  figure  in  India  between  the  departure  of  Warren 
Hastings  and  the  arrival  of  Wellesley,'  or  that  he  was  '  one  of  the 
great  personages  of  the  world's  drama,  and  much  of  the  small 
amount  of  civil  and  military  organisation  upon  which  the  British 
empire  of  Hindustan  was  ultimately  founded  is  due  to  his  industry, 
skill,  and  valour.' 
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These  are  the  verdicts  of  men  like  Malleson  and  Keene.  Con- 
temporary evidence  is  equally  eulogistic  as  to  the  details  of  his 
character  and  work.  It  is  obvious,  even  to  the  reader  who  knows 
no  more  of  de  Boigne  than  is  included  in  the  brief  footnote  already 
mentioned,  that  his  wife  was,  to  say  the  least,  ill-informed  about 
his  past.  But  as  one  studies  the  history  of  India  at  that  period, 
and  reads  the  estimates  of  de  Boigne 's  work  by  quite  unbiassed 
writers,  one  feels  that  the  picture  she  gives  of  him  is  so  incon- 
sistent with  his  true  career  and  character  as  to  be  absolutely 
libellous.  As  far  as  certain  facts  of  his  life  were  concerned  it  is 
possible  that  she  remained  in  ignorance  and  drew  conclusions  from 
his  reticence  which  were  not  justified.  Had  she,  however,  brought 
to  bear  on  her  husband  that  lively  curiosity  and  quick  perception 
which  make  her  memoirs  so  delightful  when  dealing  with  other 
people,  much  unhappiness  might  have  been  spared.  It  is  not 
probable  that  the  unequally  mated  couple  could  have  lived  happily 
together,  but  she  might  have  understood  better  and  pardoned  more 
generously.  Unfortunately,  she  began  by  despising  her  husband 
as  soon  as  she  discovered  his  bourgeois  birth.  He  was  ill  at  ease, 
too,  in  the  gay,  witty,  frivolous  society  to  which  she  belonged. 
In  this  society,  where  everyone  was  related,  and  where  conversa- 
tion was  as  elusive  as  allusive,  and  emotions  and  passions  were  con- 
sidered ill-bred,  de  Boigne  was  an  outsider.  He  was  a  man  who  had 
always  taken  life  au  grand  serieux,  and  it  was  the  unpardonable 
offence  that,  when  angry,  he  made  scenes.  His  seventeen  years  in 
India  had  made  him  autocratic;  this  seemed  ridiculous  to  Adele, 
because  he  belonged  to  the  lower-middle  class,  whose  obvious  duty 
it  is  to  obey  and  pay  homage  to  their  superiors.  So  she  simply 
accepted  him  as  a  disagreeable  fact,  to  be  made  the  best  of,  and 
treated  him  (as  in  a  letter  included  in  the  second  volume)  with  a 
mixture  of  diplomacy  and  contempt  both  specially  irritating  to  a 
man  of  his  type. 

And  now,  to  what  type  did  de  Boigne  belong?  His  story 
shall  speak  for  itself.  His  father  (pace  Madame  de  Boigne,  to  whom 
such  distinctions  among  the  bourgeoisie  were  probably,  however, 
not  discernible)  was  hardly  a  member  of  the  lower  middle  class, 
since  he  was  a  well-to-do  furrier  who  could  afford  to  send  his  sons 
to  college  and  give  them  professions.  The  eldest  became  an  advo- 
cate, and  the  second,  Benoit,  had  a  commission  bought  for  him 
in  a  crack  regiment,  that  of  Lord  Clare  in  the  Irish  Brigade 
recruited  under  Louis  XVI.  En  passant,  it  may  be  said  that 
Benoit  was  born  in  1751,  and  was  forty-seven,  not  forty-nine,  at 
the  time  of  his  marriage.  Guizot  and  Mile.  Lenormand,  Madame 
de  Boigne 's  great  friends,  made  him  out  to  be  ten  years  older. 
Probably  seventeen  years  of  India  had  prematurely  aged  him. 
The  family  name  was  Leborgne — when  and  where  Benoit  adopted 
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a  more  distinguished  form  is  not  ascertainable.  Such  changes  of 
name  were,  however,  by  no  means  uncommon  at  the  time.  The 
Leborgnes  were  Savoyards,  and  it  is  possible  that'  in  enlisting 
under  the  banner  of  France  rather  than  that  of  Savoy  (which 
offered  few  inducements  to  ambitious  youth)  Benoit  chose  a  more 
euphonious  and  Gallic  form  of  his  name  by  which  to  be  known  in 
the  French  Army.  He  was  a  well-educated  youth,  speaking  and 
writing  French  and  Italian,  and  later  English,  and  knowing  Latin 
tolerably.  Moreover,  he  did  not  start  at  the  lowest  rank,  as  his 
wife  says,  but  began  as  a  commissioned  officer.  That  he  learnt 
his  own  profession  thoroughly  was  demonstrated  in  his  later 
career. 

After  five  years'  service,  chiefly  in  Flanders  and  the  Isle  of 
France,  finding  no  prospect  of  promotion,  he  resigned  and  deter- 
mined to  offer  his  sword  to  Eussia,  then  seeking  officers  for  her 
war  with  the  Turks.  It  is  obvious  that  he  was  not  without  friends 
and  influence.  A  Sardinian  nobleman  gave  him  letters  to  Admiral 
Orloff,  and  the  latter  made  him  captain  of  a  regiment  serving  in 
the  Greek  archipelago.  Taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks,  and  sold 
into  slavery,  he  was  released  after  seven  months  and  went  to 
Smyrna,  where  the  tales  of  English  merchants  turned  his  eyes 
towards  India.  With  his  usual  energy  and  daring  he  first  tried  to 
make  the  journey  overland,  but  failed  on  account  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  Turks  and  the  Persians.  Sailing  from  Smyrna,  he  was 
shipwrecked  near  Alexandria,  and  arrived  in  Cairo  destitute  and 
almost  naked.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  was  sufficiently  impres- 
sive to  enlist  the  friendship  of  the  English  Consul-General ,  who 
not  only  took  care  of  him  and  despatched  him  in  a  ship  from  Suez 
to  Madras  but  gave  him  letters  of  warm  commendation  to  the  com- 
mandant at  that  place.  De  Boigne  evidently  possessed  the  power 
of  impressing  other  men  with  his  ability,  and  it  is  singular  that 
a  person  '  endowed  with  the  most  disagreeable  character  '  should 
have  frequently  received  so  much  consideration  and  attention  from 
men  to  whom  he  came  as  a  penniless  stranger.  For  some  time 
after  arriving  in  Madras  he  had  to  support  himself  by  teaching 
fencing,  which  would  have  been  highly  honourable  if  he  had  been 
an  aristocratic  emigre  but  seemed  to  Adele  d' Osmond  merely 
another  shady  phase  in  his  career.  Eventually,  soon  after  the 
arrival  of  Lord  Macartney,  he  obtained  an  ensigncy  in  the 
6th  Madras  Native  Infantry.  After  a  couple  of  years  he  threw  up 
this  commission,  either  because  he  had  been  passed  over  in  the 
matter  of  an  adjutancy  or  on  account  of  an  affair  with  the  wife  of 
a  brother-officer.  It  seems  he  was  court-martialled,  but  we  have 
it  on  the  authority  of  one  of  the  court  that  he  was  honourably 
acquitted.  In  any  case,  his  restless,  ambitious  spirit  could  not 
long  remain  in  this  narrow  sphere,  and  he  certainly  did  not  leave 
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under  a  cloud,  as  Macartney,  who  was  the  soul  of  honour,  gave 
him  letters  to  Hastings  at  Calcutta. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  only  really  mysterious  part  of 
de  Boigne's  career,  and  the  mystery  is  not  of  a  character,  as  sug- 
gested in  his  wife's  memoirs,  to  lead  us  to  suppose  anything  dis- 
honourable to  him.  Eather  the  contrary.  There  is  a  story,  told 
by  a  man  who  knew  him  well,  of  a  visit  paid  to  St.  Petersburg, 
an  acquaintance  with  Lord  Percy  and  with  Lord  Macartney, 
and  a  project  for  travelling  overland  between  Russia  and 
India  which  was  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Empress 
Catherine.  When  de  Boigne  arrived  at  Calcutta  he  announced, 
with  considerable  publicity,  his  design  of  making  a  journey  over- 
land from  India  to  Eussian  territory.  It  is  probable  that  this 
was  a  '  blind,'  put  forward  to  conceal  a  more  important  design. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  ever  in  St.  Petersburg,  and 
Macartney  was  there  in  1764,  long  before  de  Boigne  left  home. 
Lord  Percy  (the  son  of  '  Lady  Betty  '  and  the  first  duke,  ne  Smith- 
son)  was  a  keen  soldier,  and  may  have  been  in  the  Greek  archipelago 
when  de  Boigne  went  there.  It  seems  certain  that  the  latter  had, 
somewhere  and  somehow,  made  useful  acquaintances  among  the 
English,  and  Macartney  very  likely  had  heard  of  him  through 
Percy  before  coming  to  Madras.  It  is  more  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  relations  between  Warren  Hastings  and  de  Boigne. 
The  apparently  obscure  and  penniless  young  Savoyard  became  at 
once  the  protege  of  the  Great  Governor-General,  who  provided  him 
with  such  letters  to  the  Nawab  of  Lucknow  that  the  latter  gave 
him  large  presents  of  money  and  letters  of  credit,  on  Candahar 
and  Cabul.  Moreover,  other  officers  of  John  Company  showed 
de  Boigne  great  attention,  and  in  particular  the  Eesident  at 
the  court  of  the  Maharajah  Sindhia  invited  him  to  pay  a  visit 
there.  During  this  visit  the  curiosity  of  Sindhia  got  the  better  of 
his  good  manners,  and  he  caused  de  Boigne's  luggage  to  be  ran- 
sacked by  thieves.  All  the  property  was  restored  except  the  letters 
of  credit,  without  which  de  Boigne  declared  that  he  could  not  pro- 
secute his  journey,  so  that  he  now  determined  to  offer  his  services 
to  one  of  the  Indian  princes. 

This  is  the  official  story.  It  is  not  likely  now  that  we  shall 
ever  know  the  truth,  but  it  would  be  interesting  to  discover  why 
Hastings  was  apparently  ready  to  forward  a  project  of  so  little 
advantage  to  himself  as  de  Boigne's,  and  what  was  the  real  com- 
mission the  latter  held  from  his  powerful  friend.  That  he  was 
actually  an  agent  of  Hastings  appeared  from  the  fact  that,  on 
receiving  a  summons  from  the  latter,  he  at  once  hastened  to  Cal- 
cutta, although  his  obedience  cost  him  an  appointment  from  one 
of  the  Indian  princes.  He  was  not  at  any  time  officially  connected 
with  the  Company,  but  he  made  it  his  policy  to  keep  on  good 
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terms  with  the  English,  and  succeeded  very  well.  Having 
arranged  matters  with  Hastings,  he  offered  his  sword  first  to  the 
enemies  and  rivals  of  Sindhia,  observing  that  that  prince,  already 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Mahrattas,  did  not  so  much  feel  the  need 
of  European  organisation  for  his  troops.  His  design  for  helping 
the  Eana  of  Gohud  to  defeat  Sindhia  was  not  accepted  by  the 
former,  chiefly  because  it  involved  an  advance  of  money,  but  by 
its  ingenuity  and  daring  it  attracted  the  attention  of  Sindhia  him- 
self, who  determined  to  secure  the  services  of  its  author.  An 
attempt  to  arrange  with  Pertab  Singh  of  Jeypore  having  fallen 
through,  de  Boigne  finally  entered  the  service  of  Sindhia 
in  1784,  being  commissioned  to  raise  two  battalions  of  850 
men,  trained  and  clothed  European  fashion,  but  with  a  very 
slender  allowance  for  pay  and  expenses.  He  got  his  two  battalions 
in  five  months,  and  they  were  the  pick  of  Sindhia 's  army.  The 
power  of  that  prince  rose  steadily,  and  within  three  years  de  Boigne 
proposed  to  him  to  found  a  real  standing  army  of  10,000  men. 
As  the  prince  was  still  doubtful  as  to  the  policy  of  employing 
European  officers,  he  declined,  and  de  Boigne  thereupon  resigned 
and  retired  to  Lucknow,  where,  by  the  advice  of  his  friend 
Claude  Martin,  he  began  to  speculate  with  the  money  he  had 
saved,  and  soon  collected  the  nucleus  of  a  considerable  fortune, 
which  he  carefully  invested.  Had  he  not  been  a  soldier  and  an 
administrator  de  Boigne  could  have  made  his  mark  as  a  financier, 
for  his  business  capacity  was  very  high ,  and  even  his  wife  acknow- 
ledges that  in  business  relations  he  preserved  a  high  standard  of 
honour.  There  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  his  vast  fortune 
was  not  legitimately  acquired  by  business  skill  and  application. 

An  urgent  message  from  Sindhia  recalled  him  to  his  military 
career,  and  he  was  authorised  to  raise  a  small  but  highly  efficient 
army.  One  of  his  first  moves  was  to  obtain  the  appropriation  of 
some  lands — a  jaidad,  or  military  feoffment — whose  income  went 
to  the  army,  and  by  careful  cultivation  and  administration  he 
doubled  the  receipts  from  this  source  while  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  ryots.  By  this  means  he  ensured  that  his  soldiers 
should  be  well  and  regularly  paid — something  new  in  Indian 
armies.  A  similar  method  was  practised  on  his  own  estates,  over 
which  he  exercised  the  closest  supervision,  and  we  learn  in  a 
letter  to  him  from  the  successor  of  his  first  master  (after  he  had 
left  India)  that  the  welfare  of  his  people  was  still  thought  to  be 
one  of  his  first  considerations.  As  for  his  army,  it  is  said  by  a 
contemporary  writer  (Bengal  Journal,  September  1790)  that 
'  by  admirable  perseverance  he  softened  the  ferocious  and  almost 
savage  character  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  made  soldiers  out  of  bar- 
barians.' He  took  care  of  his  men,  too,  and  established  a  regular 
rate  of  compensation  for  wounds.  His  reputation  as  a  commander 
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was  so  high,  says  another  writer,  that  it  was  nearly  as  powerful 
as  his  cannon.  Kajah  Kuli  Khan  in  his  last  moments  adjured  his 
Begum  to  hold  out  in  the  fortress  '  unless  de  Boigne  appeared.' 
Moreover,  he  was  as  humane  as  he  was  successful.  Baillie  Fraser 
says  that  de  Boigne  often  stood  between  his  master  Sindhia  and 
the  victims  of  his  wrath  and  caprice,  and  used  his  great  influence 
to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  war— an  influence  with  his  men  such  as 
had  never  before  been  known  among  native  troops.  Sindhia  him- 
self, the  ablest  and  best  educated  of  the  Mahratta  princes,  learned 
to  place  implicit  trust  in  him,  and  loaded  him  with  rewards  until 
he  was  virtually  the  ruler  of  Hindustan. 

There  is  a  great  deal  that  is  interesting  and  even  romantic 
about  the  career  of  de  Boigne  in  India,  but  we  are  only  concerned 
with  its  immediate  results.  At  this  period  John  Company  held 
Calcutta  and  a  portion  of  the  Ganges  valley,  with  a  strip  down 
the  eastern  coast  and  pieds-a-terre  on  the  western  seaboard.  The 
Mahrattas  were  rising  to  power  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  Mogul 
empire  of  Delhi.  A  people  of  mixed  race  and  Hindu  religion, 
they  were  comparatively  new-comers,  owing  their  origin  to  the 
freebooter  Sevaji  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  There 
were  five  Mahratta  States,  occupying  the  centre  and  west  of  India 
(but  not  the  coast),  and  of  these  Sindhia  was  the  most  powerful. 
De  Boigne  made  the  Maharajah  Sindhia  the  ruler  of  a  vast  empire, 
embracing  Eajputana,  stretching  north  to  the  Sutlej  and  the  Sikh 
country,  and  taking  in  the  Ganges  as  far  east  as  Benares.  The 
Nerbudda  bounded  the  south  of  this  empire,  but  Sindhia 's  influ- 
ence extended  much  farther,  over  all  the  Mahratta  countries,  and 
even  through  part  of  the  Deccan.  In  this  empire  Benoit  de 
Boigne,  '  a  member  of  the  lower-middle  class,'  was,  next  to  the 
Maharajah,  the  most  powerful  man.  Many  millions  of  people 
lived  under  the  shadow  of  his  presence ,  in  the  picturesque  Oriental 
phrase. 

After  twelve  years  he  felt  his  health  failing.  His  old  master 
was  dead,  and,  though  the  young  Maharajah  was  only  too  anxious 
to  retain  his  great  general,  de  Boigne  did  not  feel  the  same  zest 
in  life.  Dowlat  Eao  had  not  the  capacity  of  his  uncle,  and  de 
Boigne  could  not  raise  him  to  any  greater  pinnacle  of  power.  At 
any  rate,  he  felt  change  and  rest  to  be  essential  for  his  health. 
His  departure  was  a  triumph.  He  rode  off  surrounded  by  his 
own  personal  bodyguard  of  500  men,  in  splendid  Persian  uni- 
form, the  horses  and  equipment  being  his  own  property.  The 
Maharajah  would  have  liked  to  have  them,  but  would  not  pay  de 
Boigne 's  price  ;  the  Nawab  also  haggled  when  they  passed  through 
Lucknow.  So  de  Boigne  took  them  to  Calcutta,  where  Lord 
Cornwallis  paid  '  on  the  nail '  about  40,OOOJ.  at  the  current  rate  of 
exchange. 
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With  this  strange  incident  de  Boigne's  life  in  India  comes  to 
an  end.  He  departs  with  a  vast  fortune  and  a  great  reputation, 
and  the  curtain  rings  down  on  the  scene  of  Oriental  pomp  and 
magnificence.  It  rises  again  on  the  shabby  drawing-room  of  the 
'  little  house  in  Brompton,'  where  an  obscure  and  elderly  gentle- 
man comes  and  goes  without  notice,  listening  to  the  singing  and 
trying  to  make  '  a  few  good  acquaintances.' 

There  is  something  unconquerably  youthful  about  Madame  de 
Boigne— it  constitutes  a  great  part  of  her  charm.  The  view  of  her 
husband  which  she  wrote  in  1830  is  exactly  the  one  she  took  in 
1798,  when  she  was  first  married.  To  the  pretty  girl  of  seventeen 
he  was  nothing  more  than  a  rich  and  common  old  nabob ,  but  it  is 
not  likely  that  he  was  so  obscure  and  friendless  in  London  as  she 
leads  us  to  suppose,  or  that  his  social  position  was  so  inferior  that 
it  was  a  condescension  for  a  needy  French  marquis  to  dine  with 
him.  English  society  still  retained  some  exclusive  circles,  but  a 
man  as  rich  as  de  Boigne,  with  such  a  military  history,  and  with 
introductions  from  people  like  Hastings,  Macartney,  and  Corn- 
wallis,  would  not  have  been  forced  to  seek  good  acquaintances  in 
the  *  little  house  in  Brompton.'  His  own  story  is  that  he  fell  in 
love  with  a  girl's  exquisite  voice,  heard  at  a  charity  concert, 
though  from  his  place  in  an  embrasure  he  could  see  the  singer. 
'  I  must  possess  that  voice,'  he  declared.  He  sought  and  ob- 
tained an  introduction  to  the  singer,  and  sent  his  formal  proposal 
a  few  days  later,  probably  after  a  dinner  party  arranged  to  make 
himself  known  to  the  parents  of  his  adored  one.  His  wife  declared 
that  he  proposed  in  order  to  pique  another  girl,  but  everything 
points  to  the  fact  that  he  was  madly  in  love.  There  is  evidence 
that  he  had  intended  to  accede  to  the  repeated  requests  of  Dowlat 
Eao  and  return  to  India  now  that  his  health  was  restored.  A 
letter  from  the  Maharajah  which  is  extant  shows  how  confidently 
he  hoped  for  de  Boigne's  return,  and  that  he  promised  every  reward 
and  honour  he  could  desire  if  that  return  were  expedited.  But 
before  the  letter  reached  him  fate  had  intervened.  De  Boigne,  with 
the  easy  charity  of  a  nabob ,  bought  the  expensive  tickets  for  Lady 
So-and-So's  concert  and  went,  expecting  to  be  bored.  He  heard 
a  girl's  voice.  Sindhia's  call  sounded  faintly  in  his  ears  after  that. 
He  accepted  Adele's  conditions  without  a  question,  promised  any- 
thing and  everything,  and  apparently  was  so  much  afraid  of  losing 
her  that  he  dared  not  reveal  to  her  his  bourgeois  birth  or  that  he 
had  near  relatives  living .  He  had ,  in  fact ,  another  tie ,  to  a  '  Hindu- 
Persian  '  lady  who  had  borne  him  two  children ,  and  who  was  now 
living  quietly  in  the  country  under  the  name  of  Mrs.  Bennett. 
Such  a  connexion  would  not  have  shocked  Adele,  and  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  memoirs.  The  son  was  afterwards  legitimised, 
inherited  his  father's  title,  and  had  a  numerous  family.  De 
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Boigne  probably  lived  to  regret  the  day  when  he  left  the  gentle, 
simple  woman  who  was  the  mother  of  his  children  for  the  haughty, 
exquisite  little  marquise.  But  that  he  loved  his  wife  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  He  showed  all  the  symptoms.  When  they  were  apart 
he  felt  he  could  not  live  without  her;  when  together,  she  so 
plagued  him  that  he  left  her  again  and  again  '  for  ever,'  as  con- 
stantly returning,  we  may  be  sure,  full  of  love  and  contrition. 
And  to  Adele,  who  despised  these  unbridled  emotions  and  wanted 
only  to  live  in  quiet  and  devote  herself  to  her  friends  and  society, 
one  mood  was  as  unpleasant  as  another.  It  is  the  old  story  of 
love  and  indifference  seeking  to  find  a  happy  mean,  and,  thanks 
to  friends  and  relations,  this  couple  had  little  chance  of  finding 
it.  De  Boigne  loved  his  wife  well  enough  to  give  her  up — a 
generosity  which  she  did  not  appreciate— and  though  he  tried 
time  and  again  to  win  her  back,  it  is  obvious  that  at  last  he  gave 
up  the  attempt  and  resigned  himself  to  accept  at  her  hands  that 
modicum  of  friendship  which  was  all  she  could  offer,  and  which 
he  had  so  often  thrust  violently  away  in  his  desire  for  something 
more.  He  left  neither  letters  nor  papers  to  attempt  to  justify 
his  conduct  towards  Adele  d' Osmond,  nor  is  there  a  word  dero- 
gatory to  his  wife  in  the  memoirs  compiled  from  his  family 
archives. 

In  person  he  was  by  no  means  the  ogre  of  Chapter  VIII.  We 
have  his  portrait  in  the  second  volume  of  the  memoirs,  and  a 
statue  of  him  at  Chambery.  They  show  a  plain,  strong  face,  but 
it  is  far  from  ugly  and  not  in  the  least  sensual.  In  person  he  was 
extremely  tall  and  strong.  He  was  reticent,  as  we  have  seen, 
where  a  vulgar  man  would  have  boasted,  and  it  is  as  unlikely 
that  he  would  be  'overpowered  '  by  the  state  and  ceremony  of 
English  country  houses,  after  a  dozen  years  at  an  Oriental  court, 
as  that  he  could  have  acquired  his  great  reputation  with  the 
Mahratta  princes  and  people  had  he  been  either  a  snob  or  a 
vulgarian.  Orientals  generally,  and  the  Indian  princes  par- 
ticularly, are  singularly  exacting  in  the  matter  of  breeding. 

The  truth  is  that  Benoit  de  Boigne  was  no  low-bred  adven- 
turer, no  coarse  soldier  of  fortune.  He  was  a  man  of  exceptional 
strength  of  will,  great  ambition,  unusual  ability  and  intelligence, 
and  high  principle.  He  succeeded  in  life,  not  by  '  skill  and  clever- 
ness,' but  by  industry  and  genius.  He  spoke  little  of  his  past, 
not  from  shame,  but  from  natural  reticence  and  because  he  was  no 
boaster.  He  spent  his  latter  years  and  a  large  fortune  in  the 
service  of  the  poor,  not  because  of  the  '  importance  '  it  gave  him, 
but  because  he  had,  consistently  throughout  life,  striven  to  do  his 
duty  to  his  fellow-men.  His  religion  may  have  been  '  in  a  class 
by  itself,'  but  in  an  age  of  licence  and  carelessness  it  made  him 
an  earnest  and  thoughtful  man.  His  benefactions,  as  Madame 
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de  Boigne  herself  owns,  were  carefully  planned  and  thoroughly 
carried  out.  His  detachment,  as  a  Savoyard,  from  the  political 
life  of  France  prevented  him  from  making  any  great  figure  in 
public  affairs  in  Europe,  but  he  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  men  of  all 
parties,  and  was  able  to  protect  his  wife's  relatives  during  the 
Napoleonic  era,  although  his  own  predilections,  influenced,  no 
doubt,  by  his  wife,  were  apparently  for  the  Orleans  family.  His 
friendship  for  the  English  in  India  raised  up  a  number  of  French 
detractors,  but  his  policy  of  strengthening  the  native  princes  was, 
in  reality,  the  best  that  France  could  have  followed  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  English  power.  In  his  dignified  retirement  at 
Chambery,  de  Boigne  discharged  the  duties  and  enjoyed  the 
pleasures,  of  a  man  of  wealth  who  is  also  a  man  of  heart.  His 
memory  is  revered  to  this  day.  This  honourable  reputation  could 
not  have  been  built  up  on  the  foundation  of  such  a  character  as 
is  attributed  to  him  by  his  wife. 

Altogether  Benoit  de  Boigne  was  an  able  and  successful  man — 
in  all  but  his  marriage.  As  to  that  one  great  mistake,  one  can 
only  say  '  The  pity  of  it !  '  Both  he  and  Adele  had  fine  and  noble 
natures.  Both  must  have  suffered.  But  of  the  two  it  is  possible 
that  the  one  who  suffered  most  was  not  the  highly  strung,  exqui- 
site, sensitive  girl  who  describes  her  pangs  so  vividly,  but  the 
big,  rough,  strong  man  who  could  only  explode  with  rage  at  the 
time,  and  has  remained  dumb  to  all  eternity. 

ETHEL  COLQUHOUN. 
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I. 

MOEE  than  forty  years  have  now  passed  since  the  Kevolution  in 
Japan  restored  to  the  legitimate  sovereign  the  administrative 
authority  of  the  Empire  which  fell  from  the  hands  of  his  ancestors 
in  the  twelfth  century,  and  thenceforward  for  nearly  seven  hundred 
years  continued  to  be  exercised  by  successive  families  of  usurpers. 
One  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  the  Government  of  the  restored 
Emperor  was  to  proclaim  a  new  departure  in  national  policy. 
Japan  was  no  longer  to  be  secluded  from  the  world,  no  longer  to 
maintain  the  haughty  exclusiveness  which  had  hitherto  confined 
her  sons  within  her  own  territorial  limits  and  had  attempted  to 
exclude  from  those  limits  the  citizens  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
West.  She  was  henceforth  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  other 
nations,  to  endeavour  to  acquire  their  scientific  skill,  so  far  beyond 
her  own,  and  the  material  benefits  which  it  provided,  to  cultivate 
their  friendship,  and  to  extend  among  them  the  knowledge  of  her 
own  resources,  of  her  arts  and  industrial  products.  The  share 
which  she  has  taken  in  every  international  exhibition  which  has 
since  been  held  in  any  part  of  the  world,  from  Melbourne  to  Vienna, 
and  from  Vienna  to  Philadelphia  and  St.  Louis,  has  been  one 
incident  in  the  new  policy.  At  all  of  these  exhibitions  Japan  made 
displays  which,  in  each  case,  formed  one  of  the  most  attractive 
features,  and  gave  to  admiring  crowds  an  opportunity  of  studying 
her  artistic  skill  and  the  marvellous  powers  of  organisation  with 
which  she  ensures  the  success  of  every  undertaking  to  which  she 
puts  her  hand.  Her  first  great  essay  was  at  Vienna  in  the  early 
'seventies.  Her  last  and  greatest  at  St.  Louis  in  1904,  where  her 
display  of  industry  and  culture  provoked  scarcely  less  admiration 
than  the  display  she  was  almost  simultaneously  giving  to  an 
astonished  world  of  her  military  strength  and  efficiency  on  the 
plains  and  coasts  of  Manchuria.  London  will  this  year  be  the 
scene  of  her  culminating  effort.  Nothing  that  she  has  hitherto 
done  approaches  in  extent  and  completeness  the  attempt  which 
she  is  now  making  to  afford  to  Europeans  an  opportunity  of  studying 
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not  only  her  arts  and  industries,  her  economic  development  and 
her  progress  in  modern  civilisation,  all  of  which  has  been  done 
before  though  not  on  so  large  a  scale,  but  her  national  history  from 
the  earliest  days,  from  a  period  only  briefly  removed  from  the 
founding  of  Home  down  to  the  present  day. 

The  historical  lesson  will  be  given  in  twelve  tableaux,  each 
one  of  which  will  represent  a  distinctive  period  in  Japanese  history. 
The  first  will  represent  a  scene  in  the  earliest  period,  during  the 
reign  of  the  first  Emperor,  Jimmu  Tenno  (660-585  B.C.).  The 
second  will  be  devoted  to  what  is  known  as  the  Nara  period  (709- 
784  A.D.),  during  which  the  firm  grasp  with  which  Chinese  civi- 
lisation, introduced  during  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  had 
seized  the  people  showed  its  results  throughout  the  country,  in 
art,  literature,  law,  and  religion.  After  these  will  follow  in  order 
typical  scenes  of  life  in  the  Heian  and  Fujiwara  periods,  from 
794  A.D.  to  1050  A.D.,  from  the  establishment  of  Kioto  as  the 
capital  and  residence  of  the  Emperor  to  the  fall  of  the  Fujiwara 
family  ;  the  period  of  the  wars  of  "the  Minamoto  and  Taira  families 
(1156-1185) ,  a  struggle  which  in  its  incidents  bears  a  strong  simi- 
larity to  the  wars  of  the  Koses ;  the  periods  of  Kamakura  (1192- 
1333) ,  when  Kamakura  was  the  capital  of  the  Eegents ;  of  the 
Ashikaga  (1338-1565) ,  when  the  regency  was  held  by  the  members 
of  the  family  of  that  name — a  period  in  which  Japanese  art, 
exemplified  in  painting,  poetry,  architecture,  music,  dancing  and 
the  drama,  made  great  strides,  and  the  graceful  Cha  no  Yu  or 
tea  ceremonies,  which  are  practised  by  virtuosi  at  the  present  day 
with  scarcely  less  fervent  devotion  than  they  were  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  attained  their  highest  degree  of  refined  luxury ;  and  finally, 
the  Tokugawa  period  (1603-1867) ,  when  the  apotheosis  of  feudal- 
ism was  reached  under  the  last  of  the  many  families  that  usurped 
the  prerogatives  and  duties  of  the  Sovereign. 

There  are  many  histories  of  Japan  in  existence  written  in 
English,  by  both  English  and  American  writers,  and  those  who 
desire  to  study  Japanese  history  in  detail  will  find  much  excellent 
material  for  their  purpose  in  the  works  of  Kaempfer,  Pixon, 
Murray,  Adams,  and  Griffis,  and  above  all  in  the  works  of  the 
three  distinguished  English  scholars,  Satow,  Aston,  and  Chamber- 
lain. But  the  study  is  not  an  easy  one.  Many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  will  visit  Shepherd's  Bush  during  the  coming 
summer  who  have  neither  time,  opportunity  nor  inclination  to 
master  its  details  as  they  are  told  by  the  writers  we  have  named. 
Those  of  its  earliest  period  are  nothing  but  a  cumbrous  and  involved 
mythology,  teeming  with  incomprehensible  titles,  and  those  of 
the  Middle  Ages  mostly  records  of  the  wars  of  rival  usurping 
dynasties.  It  is  not  until  the  sixteenth  century  that  it  acquires 
any  degree  of  absorbing  interest  in  the  minds  of  European  students, 
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who  will  only  then  begin  to  find  a  vivid  reflex  of  many  pages  in 
their  own  histories.  It  was  then  that  intercourse  began  between 
Japan  and  the  West ;  that  Christianity  entered  Japan  and  obtained 
a  firm  hold  on  a  large  section  of  the  people,  only  to  be  extirpated, 
after  a  very  few  years  of  successful  missionary  enterprise,  by  one 
of  the  most  ruthless  persecutions  that  the  world  has  ever  seen ; 
and  that  the  foundation  was  laid,  on  a  basis  sufficiently  firm  to 
secure  for  it  a  life  of  over  260  years,  of  a  feudal  system  so  perfect 
that  we  may  seek  in  vain  for  its  equal  throughout  the  histories 
of  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  No  ignorance  of  English 
history  could  destroy  entirely  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  to  Canterbury 
Cathedral  or  the  Tower,  but  that  pleasure  would  be  considerably 
enhanced  by  a  knowledge  of  the  stories  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  the 
Black  Prince,  and  the  young  Yorkist  Princes.  No  ignorance  of 
Japanese  history  will  prevent  visitors  to  the  Anglo-Japanese 
exhibition  deriving  pleasure  from  the  contemplation  of  the  historic 
tableaux  that  will  be  presented  to  them  in  realistic  form,  with  all 
the  artistic  grace  and  careful  minuteness  of  detail  that  are 
inherent  in  Japanese,  but  their  pleasure  will  be  enhanced  if  they 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  periods  which  those 
tableaux  will  illustrate  and  of  the  men  who,  in  those  days,  fore- 
shadowed, within  the  boundaries  of  their  own  country,  the  states- 
manship and  military  prowess  of  their  descendants.  The  object 
of  the  present  writer  will  be  to  give  in  brief  space  an  easy  and 
succinct  summary  of  the  historical  development  of  Japan  through 
the  successive  periods  illustrated  by  the  tableaux,  which,  it  may 
be  hoped,  will  enable  the  readers  of  this  Eeview  to  appreciate, 
without  effort,  not  only  the  tableaux,  but  a  large  number  of  the 
works  of  art  that  will  be  on  view,  many  of  which  will  depict 
historical  incidents  and  personages.  An  endeavour  will  be  made 
to  portray  the  lives  and  incidents,  and  these  only,  which  are  the 
most  favoured  subjects  of  painters  and  sculptors. 

Jimmu  Tenno  was  the  first  Emperor  of  Japan.  He 
ascended  the  throne  in  660  B.C.,  and  from  him  the  present 
Emperor  traces  his  descent  in  a  direct  line,  he  being  the  121st 
member  of  the  same  dynasty  of  sovereigns,  who  have  occupied 
the  throne  throughout  a  period  of  2570  years.  Jimmu  was 
of  divine  descent,  sprung  from  the  Gods  of  Heaven,  and  the 
sanctity  of  his  descent  from  the  Gods  extended  to  all  his  successors 
and  clothed  them  with  the  unchanging  and  undying  veneration 
of  the  people,  who  through  all  ages  have  accepted  the  doctrine  of 
the  divinity  of  the  Emperor  as  implicitly  as  that  of  the  miraculous 
conception  has  been  accepted  by  sincere  Christians.  Decrees  of 
the  early  Emperors,  long  after  history  had  replaced  fable  in  the 
national  records,  were  frequently  prefaced  with  the  words,  '  This 
is  the  mandate  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  who  rules  the  world  as 
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God  incarnate.'  The  present  Emperor's  decrees  and  edicts  to 
his  subjects  frequently  appeal  to  '  Our  sacred  Imperial  ancestors,' 
or  '  Our  heavenly  ancestors,  who  established  the  foundations  of 
the  country.'  Similar  expressions  are  of  constant  occurrence  in 
current  literature,  and  the  ordinary  titles  by  which  the  Emperor 
is  known  best  to  his  subjects  are  those  of  Tenshi,  or  the  Son  of 
Heaven,  and  Tenno,  or  the  Lord  of  Heaven.  The  divine  origin  of 
the  dynasty  has,  throughout  all  ages,  preserved  the  throne  in  the 
same  line,  and  even  when  its  occupants  were  only  powerless 
puppets  in  the  hands  and  at  the  mercy  of  military  usurpers , 
when  their  helpless  seclusion  within  the  walls  of  their  palaces 
amounted  to  living  entombment,  the  most  ambitious  and  auto- 
cratic tyrant  has  never  dared  to  raise  his  eyes  to  the  Imperial 
throne,  no  one  has  ever  occupied  it  who  was  not  in  the  line  of  direct 
descent  from  the  founder.  Amidst  all  the  modern  permeation 
of  Western  scepticism  which  has  filtered  through  the  advanced 
thinkers  of  the  people,  no  disciple  of  Western  philosophy  and 
science  has  ever  presumed,  ever  even  thought  of  questioning 
this  faith.  So  far  from  that,  down  to  the  present  day,  every 
advance  that  Japan  has  made  either  in  science,  in  domestic 
reform,  or  in  emphasising  her  national  dignity  in  the  face  of  the 
Great  Powers  of  the  world,  has  been  ascribed,  not  to  the  abilities 
and  energy  of  her  statesmen  and  the  skill  and  bravery  of  her 
soldiers,  but  to  the  virtues  and  guidance  of  the  Divine  Emperor. 
Cromwell  ascribed  his  triumphs  to  the  help  and  guidance  of  God. 
Ito,  Oyama,  and  Togo  achieved  nothing  of  themselves.  All  they 
did  was,  they  proclaimed,  the  direct  outcome  of  the  Imperial 
heavenly  virtues.  Mahomet  to  the  Moslems  is  only  the  Prophet 
of  God.  To  the  most  devout  Catholic,  the  Pope  is  only  the 
earthly  minister  of  God.  To  the  Japanese,  their  Emperor  is  part 
of  God  himself. 

The  story  of  the  descent  of  Jimmu  is  told  in  the  Kojiki,  or 
Eecords  of  Ancient  Matters,  and  in  the  Nihongi,  or  Annals  of 
Japan,  both  compiled  within  a  few  years  of  each  other  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighth  century.  Perfect  translations  of  both 
have  been  published  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Dr.  Aston,  and  it 
is  from  their  translations  the  following  particulars  are  mainly 
taken.  Writing  was  only  introduced  into  Japan  in  the  third 
century,  nine  hundred  years  subsequent  to  the  reign  of  Jimmu, 
and  the  knowledge  of  his  descent  and  reign  had  up  to  then  been 
preserved  by  oral  tradition.  Both  of  these  works  contain,  there- 
fore, only  the  gleanings  of  the  traditions  that  still  survived  when 
they  were  compiled,  but  both  deal  with  the  same  events  and  do 
not  present  more  striking  discrepancies  than  are  to  be  found  in 
recognised  historical  works.  They  may  be  accepted,  therefore, 
as  accurate  representations  of  the  faith  that  was  universal  at  the 
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time  of  their  compilation ,  however  little  removed  the  basis  of  that 
faith  may  have  been  from  what  is  nothing  higher  than  mythology. 
Briefly  outlined,  the  story  told  in  them  is  as  follows  : 

In  the  beginning  of  all  things,  heaven  and  earth  were  not 
separated.  Chaos  prevailed,  but  in  it  were  germs,  and  the  purest 
and  most  transparent  of  these  germs  rose  and  formed  Heaven, 
while  the  heaviest  and  most  opaque  fell  downwards  and  became 
the  Earth.  Heaven  was  formed  first  and  the  Earth  afterwards. 
Five  Gods  came  into  existence  without  creation,  who  are  called 
the  Heavenly  Deities,  and  these  were  followed  by  seven  genera- 
tions of  other  Gods,  called  the  seven  Divine  Generations,  the  first 
two  of  whom  were,  like  the  Heavenly  Deities,  self  born  and  pure 
males.  The  next  four  had  wives,  but  there  was  no  sexual  inter- 
course. The  last  pair,  the  seventh  generation  of  the  Gods,  were 
Izanagi  and  Izanami,  who  were  commanded  by  the  Heavenly 
Deities  to  form  the  Earth  and  who  received  from  those  deities  the 
Jewel  Spear  of  Heaven  to  aid  them  in  their  task.  They  became 
the  creators  of  the  islands  of  Japan,  the  mountains,  seas,  and  all 
that  they  contain. 

They  stood  on  the  Ama  no  uki  bashi,  the  floating  bridge  of  Heaven,  and 
held  counsel  together,  saying  :  '  Is  there  not  a  country  beneath  ?  '  Thereupon 
they  thrust  down  the  jewel  spear  of  Heaven,  and,  groping  about  with  it, 
found  the  ocean.  The  brine  which  dripped  from  the  point  of  the  spear 
coagulated  and  formed  an  island,  which  received  the  name  of  Onogoro-jima, 
or  '  Self-Coagulating  Island.'  The  two  deities  thereupon  descended  and 
dwelt  there.  Accordingly  they  wished  to  be  united  as  husband  and  wife, 
and  to  produce  countries.  So  they  made  Onogoro-jima  the  pillar  of  the 
centre  of  the  land.  (Aston.) 

The  floating  bridge  of  Heaven  is  the  rainbow,  and  is  typified 
in  the  steep  semi-circular  bridges  that  are  found  in  many  Shinto 
Shrines,  which  are  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  particular  God  of 
the  Shrine  and  his  priests,  of  which  there  will  no  doubt  be  some 
examples  in  the  Exhibition.  Its  memory  is  also  preserved  in  the 
Ama  no  hashi  date,  or  the  Ladder  of  Heaven,  one  of  the  San  Kei, 
or  three  most  beautiful  sights  of  the  Empire. 

The  two  deities,  having  descended  in  Onogoro-jima,  erected  there  an 
eight-fathom  house  with  an  august  central  pillar.  Then  Izanagi  addressed 
Izanami,  saying :  '  Let  me  and  thee  go  round  the  heavenly  august  pillar, 
and  having  met  at  the  other  side,  let  us  become  united  in  wedlock.'  This 
being  agreed  to,  he  said :  '  Do  thou  go  round  from  the  left  and  I  will 
go  round  from  the  right.'  When  they  had  gone  round,  Izanami  spoke  first 
and  exclaimed  :  '  How  delightful,  I  have  met  a  lovely  youth.'  Izanagi  then 
said:  'How  delightful,  I  have  met  a  lovely  maiden.'  ....  Now  it  was 
considered  unlucky  that  the  female  deity  should  have  spoken  first.  Accord- 
ingly they  went  round  again,  when  the  male  deity  spoke  first  and  said : 
'  How  pretty,  a  lovely  maiden.'  But  they  were  ignorant  of  love  until  they 
were  taught  by  two  wagtails,  which  flew  to  where  they  were,  and  when  the 
gods  saw  the  wagtails  they  learned  what  love  is.  (Aston.) 
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To  the  present  day,  a  table  with  a  pair  of  wagtails  on  it  forms 
part  of  the  decorations  at  every  marriage  feast. 

From  the  union  of  the  two  deities  sprang  the  islands  of  Japan. 
Having  begotten  Japan,  the  deities  saw  that  a  governor  was 
necessary  to  the  newly-created  world,  and  four  children  were 
born  to  them.  The  first,  a  daughter,  was  the  Sun  Goddess,  Ama 
terasu  no  Kami,  or  (in  Chinese)  Tensho  Daijin,  the  God  who 
shines  in  Heaven,  who  was  so  beautiful  that  her  resplendent 
lustre  shone  throughout  all  the  six  quarters,  North,  South,  East, 
West,  Above,  and  Below.  She  was  therefore  sent  up  to  Heaven 
by  the  Ama  no  uki  bashi,  which  still  existed.  The  second  was  the 
Moon  God,  not  so  beautiful  as  his  sister,  but  still  beautiful  enough 
to  be  worthy  of  Heaven.  The  third  was  Hiru  Ko,  or  the  Leech 
Child,  which,  even  at  the  age  of  three  years,  could  not  stand 
upright.  The  parents  therefore  placed  it  in  the  rock-camphor- 
wood  boat  of  Heaven  and  abandoned  it  to  the  winds.  The  birth 
of  this  child  was  a  punishment  to  the  parents  because,  when  they 
went  round  the  central  pillar,  the  female  deity  was  the  first  to 
utter  an  exclamation  of  pleasure,  and  the  law  of  male  and  female 
was  therefore  broken.  The  fourth  child  was  Susa-no-o,  the  God 
of  Storms,  a  God  of  fierce  temper  and  given  to  cruel  acts.  The 
first  two  and  the  last  shared  between  them  the  dominions  of  the 
universe.  The  two  first  were  charged  with  the  ruling  of  the 
heavens  by  day  and  by  night,  and  the  last  with  that  of  the  nether 
world. 

Many  other  deities  were  afterwards  born  to  the  pair,  the  last 
of  them  being  the  God  of  Fire,  in  giving  birth  to  whom  Izanami 
died  and  went  to  the  land  of  darkness.  So  Izanagi  went  after 
her,  and  when  he  reached  her  she  said  :  '  My  lord  and  husband, 
why  is  thy  coming  so  late?  I  have  already  eaten  of  the  food  of 
Hell ;  I  pray  thee  do  not  look  upon  me.'  But  Izanagi,  breaking 
off  the  end  tooth  of  his  comb ,  made  a  torch  of  it  and  looked  at  her. 
She  was  already  a  mass  of  corruption.  So  he  fled  back  and  was 
pursued  by  the  ugly  females  of  Hell,  who  sought  to  stay  him. 
He  flung  his  black  head-dress  behind  him,  and  it  changed  to 
grapes,  which  the  ugly  females  stopped  to  eat.  As  they  again 
pursued  him ,  he  flung  his  comb ,  and  it  changed  to  bamboo  shoots , 
and  these  the  ugly  females  also  stopped  to  eat.  Finally  he 
escaped,  and  in  the  end  he  ascended  to  Heaven  and  dwelt  in  the 
smaller  palace  of  the  Sun. 

Befpre  taking  up  his  charge  on  Earth,  Susa-no-o  ascended 
to  Heaven  to  take  leave  of  his  sister,  but  his  offensive 
conduct  and  his  violent  and  impetuous  temper  caused  a  quarrel 
between  him  and  the  Sun  Goddess.  In  his  rage  he  broke 
down  the  fences  of  her  rice  fields,  defiled  her  garden  and  her 
chamber,  and  finally  cast  a  piebald  horse  of  Heaven,  '  which 
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he  had  flayed  with  a  backward  flaying/  through  the  roof  of  the 
sacred  weaving  hall  in  which  the  Sun  Goddess  was  weaving  the 
garments  of  the  deities.  She,  enraged  in  her  turn  at  these  insults, 
withdrew  within  the  Kock  Cave  of  Heaven ;  the  whole  plain  of 
Heaven  and  the  newly-created  Earth  beneath  were  left  in  the 
darkness  of  night,  and  woe  and  consternation  prevailed  both  in 
Heaven  and  on  Earth.  The  myriads  of  other  deities  tried  every 
inducement  to  lure  her  out  of  her  cave.  The  birds  of  the  Eternal 
Land  were  made  to  crow.  Strings  of  jewels,  a  Heaven-made 
mirror,  and  other  articles  were  hung  on  a  sakaki  tree  before  her 
door,  but  all  in  vain.  At  last  the  rituals  were  read  and  a  dance 
performed,  at  which  the  eighty  myriads  of  deities  laughed  aloud. 
Then  the  Sun  Goddess,  hearing  the  laughter,  peeped  forth  in 
curiosity,  and  on  being  shown  the  reflection  of  her  own  beautiful 
face  in  the  mirror,  stepped  out  of  the  cave,  and  Heaven  and  Earth 
became  light  again. 

Susa-no-o  was  banished  from  Heaven  and  descended  to  the 
Earth  at  the  river  Hi  in  Idzumo.  What  happened  to  him  there  is 
told  in  the  Nihongi : 

Some  chopsticks  came  floating  down  the  stream.  So  the  God,  thinking 
there  must  be  people  at  the  head  waters  of  the  river,  went  up  in  quest  of 
them,  and  found  an  old  man  and  old  woman,  who  had  a  young  girl  between 
them  and  were  weeping.  Then  he  deigned  to  ask :  '  What  is  the  cause  of 
your  weeping  ? '  The  old  man  answered,  saying :  '  I  had  originally 
eight  young  girls  as  daughters,  but  the  eight-forked  serpent — with  eight 
heads  and  eight  tails  on  one  body — has  come  every  year  and  devoured  one, 
and  it  is  now  its  time  to  come,  wherefore  we  weep.'  Then  the  God  said : 
'  If  this  be  thy  daughter,  wilt  thou  offer  her  to  me  ? '  And  the  parents 
answered :  '  With  reverence  will  we  offer  her. '  Then  the  God  told  them  to 
distil  eightfold  refined  liquor  and  to  pour  it  into  eight  vats.  Then  when 
everything  had  been  done  as  was  commanded,  the  eight-forked  serpent  came 
and  immediately  dipped  a  head  into  each  vat  and  drank  the  liquor.  There- 
upon it  was  drunk,  and  all  the  heads  lay  down  and  slept.  Then  the  God  cut 
the  serpent  in  pieces,  but  when  he  cut  the  middle  tail  the  edge  of  his  august 
sword  broke.  Then,  thinking  this  strange,  he  split  the  flesh  with  his  sword 
and  looked  in  and  there  was  a  great  sharp  sword.  So  he  took  it,  and  think- 
ing this  a  strange  thing,  he  sent  it  up  to  the  Sun  Goddess  in  Heaven.  This 
is  the  Herb  Quelling  Great  Sword.  (Aston.) 

He  then  built  a  palace  for  himself  and  married  the  daughter. 
Many  children  were  born  to  him  from  this  marriage,  of  whom  the 
most  famous  was  a  God  called  Onamuji.  This  God,  after  many 
struggles  and  adventures,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  a  dwarf 
called  Sukuna  Bikona  no  kami,  who,  clad  in  bird  skins,  came 
sailing  over  the  sea,  overcame  all  his  brethren  and  established 
himself  as  Okuni  nushi,  or  Master  of  the  Great  Land.  Idzumo 
still  has  a  reputation  for  sanctity,  second  only  to  that  of  Ise,  the 
shrine  of  the  Sun  Goddess  herself.  The  great  temple  of  Idzumo, 
in  which  Onamuji  is  worshipped,  is  the  most  complete  specimen 
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of  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the  Shinto  religion,  and  is  still 
visited  annually  by  over  250,000  pilgrims.  So  sacred  is  it  that  all 
the  Shinto  deities  are  supposed  to  assemble  there  in  one  month  of 
the  year,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  land  temporarily  godless. 

Onomuji  failed  to  preserve  peace  on  Earth,  and  it  was  decided 
by  the  Gods  of  Heaven  to  replace  him  by  Ninigi,  the  grandson  of 
the  Sun  Goddess,  who  should  dwell  in  and  rule  over  the  land. 
Four  embassies  were  sent  from  Heaven  before  Onomuji  could  be 
persuaded  to  bow  to  this  decision  and  surrender  his  earthly  autho- 
rity, but  when  at  last  he  did  so  '  the  heavenly  grandchild,  leaving 
the  rock  seat  of  Heaven  and  thrusting  apart  the  eight  piled  clouds 
of  Heaven,  clove  his  way  with  an  awful  way  cleaving  and 
descended  to  Earth.'  Before  he  left  the  Heaven  the  Sun  Goddess 
addressed  him  saying  :  '  This  land  is  the  region  which  my  descen- 
dants shall  be  lords  of.  Do  thou,  my  august  grandchild,  proceed 
thither  and  govern  it.  Go,  and  may  prosperity  attend  thy 
dynasty,  and  may  it,  like  Heaven  and  Earth,  endure  for  ever.' 
She  gave  him  also  the  mirror  and  the  jewels  by  which  she  had  been 
induced  to  leave  her  cave,  and  the  sword  which  Susa-no-o  had 
taken  from  the  tail  of  the  serpent,  and  these,  to  this  day,  are 
preserved  as  the  sacred  regalia  of  the  Crown.  A  large  retinue 
accompanied  him,  among  the  members  of  which  was  Nakatomi, 
who  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Fujiwara  family,  of  whom  much  will 
be  told  later  on.  Heaven  and  Earth  had  until  this  been  but  a 
little  way  apart  and  had  been  joined  by  the  floating  bridge,  but 
they  now  became  separated  for  ever. 

Ninigi  descended  from  Heaven,  not  at  Idzumo  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  main  island  of  Japan,  where  Onomuji  lived,  but  on 
Mount  Takachiho,  a  peak  of  the  Kirishima  range  in  the  province 
of  Hiuga,  in  the  southern  island  of  Kiusiu.  Here  he  built  a 
palace  and  lived,  and,  having  married  the  daughter  of  a  local  deity, 
begat  three  sons.  The  second  of  these  three  sons  married  the 
daughter  of  the  Sea  God  and  had  a  son,  who,  in  his  turn,  became 
the  father  of  Jimmu  Tenno,  who  was  thus  fifth  in  the  direct  line 
of  descent  from  Tenslio  Daijin,  the  Sun  Goddess,  and  the  first 
human  sovereign  of  Japan. 

Jimmu  was  the  youngest  of  four  brothers ,  all  of  whom  lived  in 
Hiuga  until  he  was  forty-five  years  of  age.  They  then  set  out  on  a 
career  of  conquest  in  the  North,  and  passing  through  the  Bungo 
Channel  Jimmu  landed  in  the  Main  Island,  after  many  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  long  delays,  and  miraculous  adventures,  during  which 
his  elder  brothers  perished ;  in  which  he  was  aided  by  his  divine 
ancestress,  the  Sun  Goddess,  and  finally  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Yodo  Eiver,  on  which  the  great  commercial  city  of  Osaka  now 
stands.  From  there  he  fought  his  way  to  the  province  of  Yamato, 
where,  having  subdued  the  natives,  he  established  his  capital  at 
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Kashiwabara,  about  midway  between  Osaka  and  Nara.  The  date 
of  the  founding  of  the  capital  was  660  B.C.,  which  is  taken  as  that 
of  his  accession  to  the  Imperial  throne  and  the  beginning  of 
Japanese  chronology. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  descent  and  birth  of  the  first  Emperor, 
from  whom  all  his  successors  on  the  throne  derived  their  claim  to 
divine  origin.  Eeduced  to  more  prosaic  elements,  it  means  that 
the  first  Emperor,  with  an  invading  army,  landed  from  the 
continent  of  Asia,  in  Kiusiu,  and,  making  that  his  main  basis, 
conquered  the  country  as  far  north  as  Yamato.  Modern  research 
has  shown  that  there  were  originally  two  races  in  Japan ,  the  Aino , 
of  whom  a  few  survivors  still  exist  in  Yeso,  the  northern  island, 
and  the  Koropokguru,  or  cave  dwellers,  of  whom  the  only  traces 
that  can  be  found  are  rude  implements  excavated  from  tombs  in 
Yeso.  In  the  Kojiki  they  are  called  earth  spiders  with  tails,  and 
it  is  told  that  when  Jimmu  Tenno  reached  the  great  cave  of  Osaka 
eighty  of  them  were  awaiting  him  in  the  cave. 

So  the  august  son  of  the  heavenly  deity  commanded  that  a  banquet  be 
bestowed  upon  them.  Thereupon  he  set  eighty  butlers  and  girded  each 
butler  with  a  sword  and  instructed  them,  saying :  *  When  ye  hear  me  sing, 
cut  them  down  simultaneously.'  And  when  he  had  sung,  the  butlers  drew 
their  swords  and  simultaneously  smote  the  earth  spiders  to  death. 
(Chamberlain.) 

The  cave  dwellers  were  driven  north  by  the  Aino,  who  formed 
the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  at  the  time  of  Jimmu 's  conquest,  and 
who  offered  to  him  and  his  successors,  through  succeeding 
centuries,  a  prolonged  resistance  before  they  too  were  finally 
driven  to  the  north,  leaving,  however,  marked  traces  of  their  blood 
in  their  conquerors. 

To  the  present  day,  two  distinctly  marked  types  of  features 
continue  to  be  found  in  the  Japanese  people.  One,  that  of  the 
upper  classes,  whose  ancestors  were  the  followers  of  Jimmu,  and 
who  have  transmitted  their  blood  to  their  descendants  unadul- 
terated by  that  of  an  inferior  race,  is  characterised  by  long  oval 
faces,  oblique  eyes  in  deep  sockets,  long  eyelids,  straight  noses, 
finely-cut  features,  and  high  and  narrow  foreheads ;  the  other,  that 
of  the  lower,  especially  the  agricultural  and  labouring,  classes, 
either  the  pure  descendants  of  Aino  who  submitted  to  the 
Japanese  conquerors  and  remained  in  the  south  instead  of 
trekking  northwards  with  their  own  people,  or  of  mixed  Japanese 
and  Aino  blood,  with  squat,  round  faces,  coarse  features,  eyes 
level  with  the  faces,  thick  noses  expanded  at  the  base  and 
upturned,  so  as  in  some  degree  to  expose  the  nostrils,  and  large 
mouths.  The  exaggerated  type  of  the  first  may  be  seen  in  colour 
prints.  For  the  other,  we  have  only  to  look  in  the  face  of  the  first 
labourer  we  meet. 
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During  the  reign  of  Jimmu  Tenno,  which  lasted  seventy-five 
years  (he  died  in  585  B.C.  at  the  age  of  127  years),  the  Aino  were 
either  driven  out  of  all  that  part  of  Japan  which  lies  to  the  south 
of  a  line  drawn  from  Kioto  to  Idzumo  on  the  west  coast,  or  were 
absorbed  in  the  conquering  Japanese  population.  All  the  country 
south  of  that  line  was  reduced  to  at  least  an  appearance  of  tran- 
quillity during  his  lifetime,  and  though,  in  later  years,  rebellions 
had  often  to  be  crushed,  undisputed  sway  over  it  was  the  heritage 
of  his  successor  on  the  throne.  The  period  of  history  with  which 
we  are  now  dealing  extends  over  1300  years,  from  660  B.C.  to 
708  A.D.,  during  which  thirty-nine  Emperors,  three  Empresses, 
and  one  Empress  Eegent  occupied  the  throne.  With  one  excep- 
tion, the  history  of  Japan  throughout  this  period  is  entirely 
domestic,  and  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  Emperors  nothing  is  told 
of  them  in  the  Kojiki  but  their  ages  and  the  lengths  of  their 
reigns,  supplemented  by  stories,  not  infrequently  of  a  very 
Eabelaisian  type,  of  their  loves  and  of  incidents  of  the  self-sacri- 
ficing devotion  that  is  a  prominent  characteristic  in  the  female 
character  of  Japan  of  the  present  day.  Many  of  the  early 
Emperors  attained  to  great  ages,  no  less  than  thirteen  being  over 
100  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  their  deaths.  The  stature  of  two 
Emperors  is  recorded  as  having  exceeded  ten  feet,  and  there  are 
still  preserved  in  the  Imperial  storehouses  at  Nara  articles  of 
dress  and  footgear  alleged  to  have  been  used  by  these  Emperors 
which  might  well  have  been  worn  by  giants. 

The  twelfth  Emperor,  Keiko,  who  reigned  from  71  to  130  A.D. 
and  died  at  the  age  of  143  years,  had  eighty  children,  one  of  whom 
was  the  Prince  Wousu,  or  the  Prince  of  the  little  foot  pestle, 
subsequently,  when  his  deeds  rendered  him  conspicuous  not  only 
among  his  brothers,  but  among  all  the  warriors  of  the  land,  known 
as  Yamato  Dake,  the  brave  man  of  Japan.  To  this  day  he  is  as 
much  regarded  as  the  national  type  of  undaunted  bravery  as 
Bichard  Coeur  de  Lion  is  of  knightly  chivalry  in  England,  and  he 
was  no  less  successful  as  a  lover  than  he  was  as  a  warrior,  winning 
maidens'  hearts,  not  only  with  his  manly  beauty,  but  with  romantic 
poetry  of  his  own  composition.  His  first  exploit  was  to  slay  his 
elder  brother  for  disrespect  to  his  father,  and  then,  while  still  at 
a  very  youthful  age,  he  was  sent  to  subdue  a  rebellion  (apparently 
of  aborigines)  in  the  land  of  Kumaso,  the  land  where  the  people 
were  as  savage  as  bears,  in  the  West.  Borrowing  clothes  from 
his  aunt,  Yamato  Hime,  the  Abbess  of  the  sacred  shrines  of  Ise, 
he  disguised  himself  as  a  maiden,  ingratiated  himself  with  the 
two  leaders  of  the  rebels,  both  of  whom  showed  themselves  very 
susceptible  to  female  charms,  and  slew  both,  '  ripping  the  last  up 
like  a  ripe  melon.'  Further  exploits  followed,  all  deeply  tinged 
with  romanticism*  He  made  his  way  as  far  north  as  Sagami, 
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penetrating  into  the  unknown  land  still  tenanted  by  defiant 
aborigines,  where  '  he  subdued  and  pacified  all  the  savage  deities 
and  the  unsubmissive  people  of  the  mountains  and  rivers.' 

Before  he  started  on  this  expedition  he  visited  the  sacred 
Shrines  of  Ise,  where  the  sacred  regalia  of  the  Empire  were 
deposited.  For  six  centuries  after  Jimmu's  accession  it  had  been 
the  custom  to  keep  the  regalia  in  a  special  chamber  in  the  palace, 
in  the  charge  of  a  priestess  who  was  a  virgin  daughter  of  the 
Emperor.  In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Suinin  (29  B.C. -70  A.D.) 
they  were  removed  to  a  new  shrine  in  Ise,  where  the  mirror  has 
ever  since  remained.  At  the  time  of  Yamato  Dake's  visit  his  aunt, 
Yamato  Hime,  was  the  Imperial  Priestess  in  charge.  She  lent 
the  sacred  sword  to  him,  saying  :  '  Be  cautious  and  yet  not  remiss. ' 
She  also  bestowed  on  him  an  august  bag,  saying  :  '  If  there  should 
be  an  emergency,  open  the  mouth  of  the  bag.'  In  Sagami,  the 
ruler  of  the  land  enticed  the  Prince  on  to  a  moor  and,  desiring  to 
kill  him,  set  fire  to  the  moor.  Then  the  Prince,  seeing  that  he 
was  betrayed,  opened  the  mouth  of  the  bag  which  his  aunt  had 
given  him  and  found  a  fire  drill.  Then  he  mowed  the  grass 
around  him  with  the  heavenly  sword,  and,  kindling  a  counter  fire 
with  the  fire  drill,  he  drove  back  the  flames  that  threatened  him 
and,  returning  from  the  moor,  he  burnt  all  the  rulers  of  the  land 
and  exterminated  them.  So  the  heavenly  sword  was  thence- 
forward called  Kusa-nagi,  or  grass  mower. 

When  crossing  from  Sagami  to  Kadzusa  by  the  straits  that 
form  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Tokio  from  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
the  Sea  God,  whom  he  had  angered  by  deriding  the  name  of  the 
straits,  Hashiri  midzu — running  water — saying  they  were  no 
more  than  an  easy  jump  for  a  strong  man,  raised  a  storm  and  the 
ship  was  in  imminent  danger.  Then  his  wife,  Princess  Oto 
Tachibana,  said  :  '  My  lord  must  complete  his  service ;  I  will  enter 
the  sea  in  his  stead.'  So  she  spread  rugs  of  serge,  skins,  and  silk 
on  the  waves  and  sat  down  on  them,  and  as  she  drowned  the  waves 
became  still  and  the  ship  was  saved.  Seven  days  later  her  comb 
floated  ashore  and  was  placed  in  a  tomb.  When  the  Prince, 
having  subdued  all  the  savage  Yemishi  (Ainos),  was  returning,  he 
stopped  on  the  summit  of  the  Usui  Pass,  from  which  there  is  a 
complete  view  of  all  the  eastern  plains.  Gazing  at  the  view,  he 
sighed  deeply  and  said  :  '  Adzuma,  wa  ya  ' — '  Alas,  my  wife  ' — so 
Eastern  Japan  is  called  Adzuma  to  this  day.  Yamato,  after 
all  his  conquests,  was  not  fated  to  see  his  home  again.  He 
sickened  and  died  on  an  open  moor  in  Ise  when  returning 
from  the  North ,  and  when  his  wives  and  children  came  to  sorrow 
over  him,  his  spirit  took  the  form  of  a  white  heron  and 
flew  to  Heaven. 

His  son  became  the  Emperor  Chiuai  (192-200  A.D.),  whose 
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wife  was  the  Empress  Jingo.  She  accompanied  her  husband  on 
an  expedition  to  Kiusiu  to  subdue  a  rebellion  in  the  land  of 
Kumaso,  and  while  there  she  became  divinely  inspired  and  told 
her  husband,  as  he  was  playing  on  the  lute  : 

There  is  a  land  to  the  westward,  and  in  that  land  is  abundance  of  various 
treasures,  dazzling  to  the  eye,  from  gold  and  silver  downwards.  I  will 
now  bestow  this  land  upon  thee.  But  her  husband  thrust  away  his  lute 
and  said :  '  Westward  there  is  no  country  to  be  seen.  There  is  only  the 
great  sea.'  So  the  deities  were  angered  and  said:  'This  empire  is  not  a 
land  over  which  thou  oughtest  to  rule.'  Then  the  Emperor  again  took  his 
lute  and  languidly  played  on  it  so  that  its  sounds  became  inaudible,  and 
when  they  took  a  light  and  looked  in  his  face  he  was  dead.  (Chamberlain.) 

The  Empress  was  then  pregnant.  The  deities  told  her  that 
the  land  to  the  west  should  be  ruled  over  by  the  child  in  her  womb, 
and  counselled  her  as  to  the  measures  she  should  take  to  conquer 
it.  So  she  prepared  an  army  and  a  fleet,  and  as  she  crossed  the 
sea,  the  fishes,  both  great  and  small,  bore  her  own  ship  on  their 
backs  and  with  a  strong  favourable  wind  the  fleet  reached  Korea. 
The  kings  of  the  three  kingdoms,  into  which  Korea  was  then 
divided,  at  once  submitted  to  her  and  promised  to  '  respectfully 
serve  the  Heavenly  Sovereign,  without  drawing  back,  while 
Heaven  and  Earth  shall  last.'  This  promise  has,  in  the  present 
day,  been  frequently  quoted  by  Japanese  politicians  and  writers 
as  a  justification  for  Japan's  interference  in  modern  Korean 
affairs.  While  the  Empress  was  still  in  Korea  her  child  was 
about  to  be  born.  So  she  tied  a  stone  in  her  sash  and  retarded  the 
birth,  and  the  child  was  born  after  her  return  to  Kiusiu,  and  sub- 
sequently became  the  Emperor  Ojin.  Jingo  ruled  as  Eegent  for 
sixty-eight  years  after  the  conquest  of  Korea,  finally  dying  at  the 
age  of  100.  The  reign  of  her  son  and  successor,  Ojin,  was  un- 
eventful; but  though  it  was  marked  by  neither  foreign  nor 
domestic  wars,  Ojin  was  nevertheless  deified  after  his  death  and  is 
still  worshipped  as  Hachiman,  the  God  of  War.  Temples  erected 
in  his  honour  are  found  through  all  Japan.  Scarcely  a  village 
exists  without  some  small  shrine  in  his  name,  and  soldiers  still 
pray  to  him  for  protection  while  on  active  service.  It  was  his 
spirit  that  is  supposed  to  have  directed  his  mother  on  her 
victorious  campaign,  and  honour  for  its  success  is  given  to  his 
memory  rather  than  to  that  of  the  masterful  and  courageous 
woman  to  whom  it  was  really  due. 

None  of  the  particular  incidents  in  the  reigns  of  Ojin's 
successors  during  the  next  four  hundred  years  merit  specific  notice 
in  this  article,  but  the  reform  and  progress  made  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  period  laid  the  foundations  of  Japan  as  it  continued 
to  be  for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  The  first  great  wave  of 
foreign  influence,  starting  from  what  was  even  then  the  highly 
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civilised  Empire  of  China  and  making  its  way  through  Korea, 
spread  over  the  whole  country,  bringing  with  it  new  arts,  litera- 
ture, laws,  customs,  political  and  educational  systems,  philosophy 
and  religion,  which  were  destined  to  hold  a  firm  grasp  on  the 
nation  until,  a  thousand  years  later,  another  great  wave  came 
from  the  Far  West  and  brought  with  it  the  knowledge  and 
influence  of  modern  European  civilisation.  Just  as  in  very  recent 
years,  the  receptive  powers  of  the  people  made  them  eager  and 
earnest  disciples  of  the  civilisation  of  Europe,  so  did  they,  in  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  make  them  no  less  eager  and 
earnest  in  the  pursuit  and  acquisition  of  all  that  China  could  teach 
them,  and  they  faithfully  adhered,  throughout  all  their  domestic 
vicissitudes,  to  what  they  then  learned  till  another  and  higher 
civilisation  offered  itself. 

The  first  impetus  to  the  spread  of  the  new  civilisation  was 
given  by  the  invasion  of  Korea.  The  arts  of  writing  and  printing 
were  until  then  unknown  in  Japan.  One  of  the  conditions  of 
peace  imposed  on  Korea  was  that  of  paying  tribute  to  Japan,  and 
the  ambassadors  who  brought  that  tribute  in  the  reign  of  Ojin 
brought  with  them  also  a  knowledge  of  Chinese  writing  and 
literature.  From  that  time  the  dark  ages  ceased  to  exist.  Oral 
tradition  was  no  longer  the  sole  means  of  preserving  the  memories 
of  history,  and  the  vague  and  miraculous  stories  of  the  past 
now  began  to  be  replaced  by  reliable  historical  records.  The 
Emperors,  who,  in  the  past,  almost  invariably  became  cen- 
tenarians, henceforward  enjoyed  no  more  than  the  ordinary  span 
of  human  life,  and  in  their  lifetime  they  had,  in  carrying  on  their 
Government,  to  rely  on  human  measures  and  human  instruments 
instead  of  on  miracles  and  deities.  Teachers  of  arts  and  sciences 
followed  the  Korean  tribute-bearing  ambassadors,  not  from  Korea 
only,  but  from  China,  artisans,  doctors,  scholars,  astronomers,  and 
finally  Buddhist  missionaries.  The  missionaries,  not  only  priests 
and  nuns,  but  temple  builders  and  image  makers,  met  with  a 
degree  of  success  compared  with  which  the  greatest  triumphs  of 
Xavier  and  his  followers,  a  thousand  years  later,  pale  into  insigni- 
ficance. They  converted  the  whole  nation,  not  in  a  day,  but 
slowly  and  surely.  At  last  their  influence  penetrated  into  the 
sacred  recesses  of  the  Court. 

In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Kimmei  (540-571  A.D.),  the 
tribute-bearing  Korean  envoys  brought  with  them,  as  part  of  the 
tribute,  an  image  of  Sakayamuni,  wrought  in  gold  and  copper, 
which  had  been  brought  to  Korea  from  India  and  had  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  Korean  King  for  over  a  thousand  years ;  and 
also  a  number  of  volumes  of  Sutras,  the  canonical  books,  supposed 
to  contain  the  very  words  of  Buddha.  In  presenting  these  to  the 
Emperor,  the  envoy  said  : 
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This  doctrine  is,  amongst  all  doctrines,  the  most  excellent.  But  it  is  hard 
to  explain  and  hard  to  comprehend.  Even  Confucius  has  not  attained  to 
a  knowledge  of  it.  It  can  create  religious  merit  and  retribution  without 
measure  and  without  bounds,  and  so  lead  on  to  a  full  appreciation  of  the 
highest  wisdom.  Imagine  a  man  in  possession  of  treasures  to  his  heart's 
content,  so  that  he  might  satisfy  all  his  wishes  in  proportion  as  he  used 
them.  Thus  it  is  with  the  treasure  of  this  wonderfud  doctrine.  Every 
prayer  is  fulfilled  and  naught  is  wanting.  (Aston.) 

The  Emperor,  having  heard  this,  leaped  for  joy  and  said  : 

Never  have  we  listened  to  so  wonderful  a  doctrine ;  never  have  we  seen 
a  countenance  of  so  severe  a  dignity. 

Only  one  of  his  councillors,  Soga,  was  in  favour  of  the  new 
doctrine;  all  the  others  opposed  it,  and  attributed  a  pestilence, 
which  broke  out  shortly  afterwards,  to  the  malign  influence  of  the 
new  idol.  The  Emperor,  therefore,  urged  by  them,  gave  orders 
for  its  destruction,  and  it  was  thrown  into  the  river  at  Osaka,  and 
the  Temple  which  had  held  it  was  set  on  fire.  Thereupon  light- 
ning fell  from  a  cloudless  sky  and  destroyed  the  Imperial  palace, 
and  along  with  it  the  impious  councillors.  So  the  image  was 
recovered  from  the  river,  and  a  new  Temple  built  for  it.  But  in 
the  succeeding  reign  of  the  Emperor  Bidatsu  (572-585  A.D.)  once 
more  pestilence  broke  out  in  the  land,  and  again  evil  councillors 
urged  on  the  Emperor  that  the  pestilence,  from  which  the  nation 
was  in  danger  of  extinction,  was  owing  solely  to  the  exercise  of 
the  Buddhist  religion.  Once  more  the  Temple  was  burnt.  The 
image  was  in  it  at  the  time,  but  fire  could  not  destroy  it,  so  it  was 
a  second  time  flung  into  the  Osaka  Eiver,  and  the  nuns  who  had 
charge  of  it  were  publicly  flogged  at  the  roadside.  And  again 
there  were  wind  and  rain  in  a  cloudless  sky.  There  was  no  abate- 
ment of  the  pestilence,  and  those  afflicted  by  it  asked  :  '  Is  this  a 
punishment  for  the  burning  of  the  image  of  Buddha?  '  Finally 
the  Emperor  himself  died.  The  image  was  again  recovered  from 
the  river  by  a  devotee,  who  kept  it  in  his  own  charge  for  fifty 
years,  when  the  great  Temple  of  Zenkoji,  in  Nagoya,  was  built  for 
it  by  a  succeeding  Empress,  and  there  it  remains  till  this  day. 

It  was  not  until  the  influence  of  Shotoku  Daishi  was  exerted 
in  its  favour  that  Buddhism  at  last  gained  a  sure  position  in  the 
Court  and  the  doctrine  was  universally  accepted  by  the  nation. 

The  last  sovereign  mentioned  in  the  Kojiki  is  the  Empress 
Suiko  (593-628  A.D.),  the  thirty-third  sovereign  of  the  Imperial 
line.  She  was  daughter  of  one,  sister  of  another,  and  widow  of  a 
third  of  her  Imperial  predecessors,  and  her  appearance  was  as 
beautiful  as  her  life  was  irreproachable.  It  was  with  reluctance 
that  she  yielded  to  the  prayers  of  the  people  to  accept  the  throne 
when  the  succession  became  vacant.  Throughout  nearly  the 
whole  of  her  reign  she  was  aided  in  the  government  by  her 
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nephew,  Prince  Mumayado,  who,  under  his  posthumous  name  of 
Shdtoku  Daishi  (great  apostle  of  true  virtue),  is  still  revered  as 
the  real  author  of  the  conversion  of  the  nation  to  Buddhism  and 
the  founder  of  the  civilisation  of  which  Buddhism  formed  the 
basis.  Incidents  in  his  life  will  be  found  to  be  the  subjects  of 
many  of  the  works  of  art  in  the  Exhibition.  He  was  both  a 
sculptor  and  painter  himself, "and  specimens  of  his  own  reputed 
work  may  not  be  wanting  among  the  ancient  treasures  that  will 
be  shown.  His  life  marked  the  setting  of  the  old  and  the  rising 
of  a  new  order  in  Japan,  the  passing  from  the  dark  into  the  middle 
ages,  the  change  from  barbarism  to  civilisation,  and  a  sketch  of 
his  life  may  well  close  the  present  article. 

His  name,  Mumayado,  a  stable  door,  is  derived  from  the  fact 
that  his  birth  suddenly  took  place  at  the  entrance  to  the  Imperial 
mews,  when  his  mother,  the  consort  of  the  Emperor  Yomei,  was 
making  a  round  of  inspection  of  the  palace. 

He  was  able  to  speak  as  soon  as  he  was  born,  and  was  so  wise  when  he 
grew  up  that  he  could  attend  to  the  suits  of  ten  men  at  once  and  decide 
them  all  without  error.  He  knew  beforehand  what  was  going  to  happen. 
Moreover  he  studied  the  Inner  doctrine  (Buddhism)  and  the  Outer  classics 
(the  Chinese  classics)  and  became  thoroughly  efficient  in  both  branches  of 
the  study.  (Aston.) 

His  father  and  mother  were  the  children  of  the  same  father 
by  different  mothers,  but  later  legends,  not  told  in  the  Kecords  or 
Chronicles,  ascribe  a  miraculous  origin  to  his  birth.  A  vision  ap- 
peared to  his  mother  in  a  dream,  in  the  form  of  the  Buddhist  God, 
Kwannon,  who  announced  that  through  her  he  (the  God)  would 
be  born  into  the  world  to  save  it.  He  then  entered  her  mouth, 
and  she  became  pregnant,  and  after  the  usual  period  Prince 
Mumayado  was  born.  While  still  a  child,  he  knelt  to  the  East, 
and  with  clasped  hands  repeated  the  Buddhist  prayer,  and,  when 
he  had  done,  his  hands  were  found  to  contain  a  holy  relic,  the 
pupil  of  the  left  eye  of  Buddha.  This  relic  is  still  preserved  in 
the  Temple  of  Horiuji,  the  oldest  existing  Buddhist  monastery  in 
Japan,  which  was  founded  and  completed  by  Shotoku  Daishi 
himself,  and  which  survives  to  this  day  as  it  was  built  by  him 
1300  years  ago.  By  him  was  also  founded  the  great  Buddhist 
Temple  of  Tennuji.  A  complete  model  of  the  city  of  Osaka  will 
be  shown  in  the  Exhibition,  and  one  of  its  prominent  features 
will  be  this  Temple.  It  has,  however,  since  its  founding,  several 
times  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  modern  building  only  dates 
from  1664. 

The  result  of  his  studies,  carried  on  under  the  tuition  of  the 
best  Chinese  scholars,  was  that  his  whole  existence  was  exerted 
in  favour  of  the  propagation  of  Buddhism,  in  the  encouragement 
of  the  building  of  temples  and  the  casting  of  images  in  honour 
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of  Buddha,  and  in  inculcating  reverence  for  ttie  three  treasures — 
Buddha,  the  Law,  and  the  Priesthood.  The  sympathies  of  the 
Empress  were  won  by  him,  and  the  descendant  of  the  God  of 
Heaven  became  no  less  ardent  a  propagandist  than  her  chief 
minister.  Buddhism  spread  through  the  Empire,  and  in  its  train 
a  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  classics  became  an  essential  part  of  the 
mental  equipment  of  every  gentleman  and  scholar.  Religion  did  not 
absorb  all  his  energies.  As  an  executive  minister  he  was  no  less 
active  than  he  was  as  a  religious  enthusiast.  He  drew  up  the  first 
code  of  laws,  which  partook  more  of  the  nature  of  moral  maxims 
than  of  laws,  and  embody  principles  that  are  worthy  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  reformed  the  Court  ceremonies ;  introduced  the  Chinese 
gradations  of  official  rank  and  the  Chinese  calendar ;  and  esta- 
blished the  -system  of  government  on  the  Chinese  model  of  a  cen- 
tralised bureaucracy.  He  was  the  Prince  Ito  of  his  time.  For 
twenty-nine  years  he  served  his  sovereign,  and  when  he  died  : 

All  the  princes  and  people  of  the  Empire  filled  the  ways  with  the  sound 
of  their  lamenting,  the  old  as  if  they  had  lost  a  dear  child,  the  young  as  if 
they  had  lost  a  beloved  parent.  The  farmer  ceased  from  his  plough  and 
the  pounding  woman  laid  down  her  pestle.  They  all  said :  '  The  sun  and 
moon  have  lost  their  brightness  ;  Heaven  and  Earth  have  crumbled  to  ruin, 
henceforward  in  whom  shall  we  put  our  trust  ? '  (Aston.) 

JOSEPH  H.  LONGFORD. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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AT  last  the  midwifery  problem  is  solved !  On  the  1st  of  April 
1910  the  last  section  of  the  Midwives  Act *  comes  into  force — the 
last  of  the  uncertified  women  are  removed  from  their  work — and, 
in  the  words  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Privy  Council 
to  inquire  into  the  subject,  the  problem  has  become  one  '  mainly 
of  distribution.'  How  delightfully  easy  all  these  matters  are  to 
arrange  really — if  anyone  takes  the  trouble  to  think  them  out. 

Let  us — in  case  there  are  any  doubts  still  lurking  in  the  minds 
of  the  ultra-suspicious—consider  some  of  the  evidence  laid  before 
this  Committee  by  experts  from  every  part  of  the  country,  that 
we  also  may  be  convinced. 

A  mere  matter  of  organisation  and  distribution !  As  much 
might  be  said  for  the  national  income,  and  yet  .  .  .  the  unem- 
ployed are  still  with  us,  and  neither  political  party  has  yet  found 
out  how  this  organisation  and  distribution  can  be  wisely  effected, 
although  the  best  on  both  sides  greatly  long  for  it.  But  the 
midwifery  is  different  altogether  :  it  only  affects  a  comparatively 
small  class  of  the  community — working  mothers,  and  the 
youngest  of  the  children,  and  must  obviously  be  a  simple  matter 
to  remedy.  Since,  however,  neither  mothers  nor  infants  are  in 
a  position  to  voice  their  grievances  very  articulately,  let  us  see 
whether  in  fact  they  have  any  grievances  left,  or  whether  the 
31st  of  March  has  swept  them  all  away.  There  are  now  about 
15,000  mid  wives  practising  in  England,  and  an  attempt  has  been 
made  by  the  Central  Midwives  Board  to  estimate  the  compara- 
tive proportions  of  trained  and  untrained  women.  All  the  15,000 
are  certified — that  is  to  say,  they  possess  the  legal  qualification 
to  practise,  but  a  considerable  number  were  allowed  to  add  their 
names  to  the  Midwives'  Eoll  merely  because  they  were  in  bond  fide 
practice  for  one  year  before  the  passing  of  the  Act.  They  are 
therefore  very  ignorant  women — sometimes,  unfortunately,  very 

1  Midwivee  Act,  1902;  2  Edw.  VII.  (2).  From  and  after  the  first  day  of 
April,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ten,  no  woman  shall  habitually  and  for 
gain  attend  women  in  child-birth  otherwise  than  under  the  direction  of  a  quali- 
fied medical  practitioner  unless  she  is  certified  under  this  Act. 
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dirty  and  drinking  ones  also,  and  they  have  not  as  a  rule  the  first 
idea  of  what  is  meant  by  antiseptics. 

The  Central  Midwives  Board  applied  to  all  the  county  and 
non-county  boroughs  for  information  on  this  subject,  and  in  about 
one-fifth  they  received  no  return  at  all.  In  these  places  it  is 
evident  that  no  interest  is  felt  in  the  subject,  and  the  trained 
midwife  is  probably  almost,  if  not  quite,  non-existent.  The  other 
answers  were  so  partial  and  unsatisfactory  in  character  that  out 
of  the  15,000  midwives  a  return  was  made  of  about  3,271  only, 
and  of  these  rather  less  than  half  were  trained. 

Here,  then,  is  our  first  solid  fact  to  go  on.  We  know  that 
there  were  about  15,000  midwives  practising  in  England  in  1909, 
and  we  also  know  that  out  of  that  number  there  were  rather  over 
1,600  trained.  It  is  probable  that  this  is  an  under-estimation , 
but,  in  the  absence  of  the  interest  necessary  to  provide  reliable 
statistics,  we  can  only  make  certain  of  this  number.  What  the 
training  consists  of  we  will  inquire  later,  but  it  might  be  well  to 
explain  in  passing  that  these  figures  are  very  much  below  those 
on  the  Midwives'  Eoll,  and  for  an  obvious  reason.  The  Roll 
includes  all  who  have  taken  the  Government  qualification  in  order 
to  work  as  private  nurses  under  a  doctor,  or  else  merely  to  com- 
plete their  nursing  curriculum. 

Only  55  per  cent,  of  the  Central  Midwives  Board  examinees 
propose  to  work  among  the  poorer  classes,  and  of  these  a  fair 
number  fail  to  carry  out  their  intention  from  a  variety  of  causes. 
One  of  the  principal  inquiries  made  by  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee was  as  to  the  probable  shortage  of  workers  after  the  1st  of 
April  1910.  The  question  was  not  as  to  irained  workers,  and  still 
less  as  to  workers  sufficiently  trained  to  cope  with  their  great 
responsibilities  adequately.  In  plain  language,  the  query  might 
run  thus  :  The  country  has,  with  some  trouble  and  difficulty, 
legislated  against  the  entrusting  of  valuable  lives  to  old,  and 
ignorant,  and  dirty  women.  It  has  not  supplied  others  to  take 
their  place  because  of  the  expense ;  partly  also  to  protect  the 
vested  interests  of  these  old  ladies,  on  some  of  whom  it  has 
bestowed  a  paper  qualification,  and  it  is  now  experiencing  a  few 
qualms. 

Will  there  still  be  enough  of  these  old,  and  ignorant,  and  dirty 
women  to  deliver  the  mothers,  or  has  our  zeal  run  away  with  us, 
and  have  we  landed  ourselves  in  a  difficult  position  in  consequence  ? 
Courage,  fellow-countrymen;  the  answers  are  reassuring.  Hear 
them  as  they  come  in  from  the  provinces. 

In  Monmouthshire  no  shortage  is  expected.  There  are  still 
206  midwives  practising,  practically  all  untrained.  In  Birming- 
ham no  shortage,  26  trained  midwives  and  183  untrained.  In 
Bradford  no  shortage,  7  trained  and  61  untrained.  Another 
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Northern  town  has  its  doubts — thinks  there  will  be.  It  boasts 
of  3  trained,  as  against  42  untrained,  women  ;  and  a  district  nurse, 
writing  thence  in  1908,  says  : 

We  had  in  one  week  five  cases  sent  in  by  medical  men  ;  in  each  case  the 
woman  had  been  delivered  by  the  same  midwife.  Three  of  the  cases  died 
from  septicaemia  ;  the  fourth  had  a  very  serious  injury,  for  which  the  doctor 
was  not  called  in  until  the  inspector  of  midwives  had  discovered  the  mischief. 
Midwifery  is  not  undertaken  from  this  Home.  It  may  come  in  time,  but 
there  will  be  great  opposition  from  the  medical  men.  The  gamp's  fee  is  from 
10s.  to  15s.  and  drink  ad  lib.  They  attend  for  seven  days,  but  the  last  two 
patients  I  had  sent  in  were  never  attended  at  all  after  the  first  day. 

In  Westmoreland  no  shortage  is  feared.  In  the  last  return 
the  death  rate  from  puerperal  sepsis  and  accidents  of  childbirth 
was  nearly  three  times  as  high  in  this  healthy  county  as  it  was 
in  overcrowded  London,  but  we  are  triumphantly  assured  that 
all  is  well  here,  since  the  women  who  worked  this  devastation  in 
the  past  are  prepared  to  work  it  still. 

I  should  like  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  in  all  these  many 
districts,  where  no  shortage  is  feared  because  there  is  still  a  suffi- 
ciency of  untrained  women  to  do  the  work,  the  conditions  are 
practically  the  same  as  they  were  before  the  passing  of  the  Mid- 
wives  Act.  There  is,  it  is  true,  some  slight  measure  of  super- 
vision, not  at  the  cases  or  daily  visits — that  would  be  out  of  the 
question — but  of  the  midwife  in  her  own  home,  when  her  bag  is 
shown  and  her  case  book  seen.  One  of  these  old  ladies  confided 
to  a  friend  that  she  always  kept  an  extra  bag  ready  for  these 
visits;  it  was  expensive,  she  admitted,  but  was  more  satisfactory 
in  the  end,  as  it  was  always  clean  and  well  stocked,  which,  of 
course,  the  one  in  use  could  not  be ! 

By  the  devotion  and  energy  of  a  few  experts,  the  country  was 
galvanised  into  passing  the  Midwives  Act,  but^  this  done,  it  is 
now  thankfully  resting  from  its  labours,  blind  to  the  fact  that 
if  destruction  is  not  closely  followed  by  construction,  the  last 
state  is  very  much  worse  than  the  first. 

Conditions  vary  greatly,  however,  in  different  districts,  and 
we  must  revert  to  the  evidence  laid  before  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee if  we  are  to  obtain  a  just  estimate  of  the  whole.  In  some 
parts  the  result  of  legislation  has  undoubtedly  been  that  doctors 
are  engaged  to  attend  a  greater  number  of  cases,  some  Nursing 
Associations  voluntarily  pledging  themselves  not  to  book  mid- 
wifery cases,  but  only  to  supply  women  to  do  the  monthly 
nursing,  under  the  doctors.  The  latter  is,  not  unnaturally,  a  very 
popular  course  with  the  medical  profession,  who  have  a  hard  fight 
of  their  own  in  the  country,  as  well  as  a  very  strenuous  life.  We 
may  recognise  these  facts  very  clearly,  and  yet  be  driven  to  ask 
whether  the  mothers  are  receiving  fair  play,  or  whether  one,  and 
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that  a  very  defenceless,  class  is  not  being  deliberately  sacrificed 
for  the  sake  of  another. 

We  learn  from  Miss  Paget  that  in  Cumberland,  where  this 
self-denying  ordinance  prevails  on  the  part  of  the  County  Nursing 
Association,  doctors  were  engaged  to  attend  in  778  deliveries, 
out  of  which  they  were  absent  in  no  less  than  300.  In  such  cases 
the  working  woman  is  obliged  to  pay  a  fee  to  the  doctor  and  a 
small  one  to  the  nurse.  The  County  Association  does  not  dare 
to  supply  a  nurse  who  is  not  also  a  midwife,  because  it  is  univer- 
sally recognised  that  the  full  responsibility  of  the  birth  will  fre- 
quently rest  with  her.  At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  ask  an  ade- 
quate fee  of  the  patient,  because  her  resources  have  already  been 
heavily  taxed,  and  it  is  therefore  driven  to  training  its  midwives 
for  the  shortest  time  and  in  the  cheapest  way  possible,  besides 
giving  them  a  very  inadequate  salary  for  what  ought  to  be,  if  it 
is  not,  skilled  labour.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Queen  Vic- 
toria's Jubilee  Institute,  Miss  Hughes,  bears  witness  also  to  the 
absence  of  doctors  in  cases  where  they  have  been  engaged  to 
attend.  She  refers  to  the  large  number  of  occasions  when 
nurses  are  engaged  to  act  only  as  monthly  nurses  under  the  doctor, 
but  in  which  they  are  called  upon  to  act  as  midwives  in  his 
absence.  Being  pressed  to  state  whether  the  doctor's  absence  is 
designed  or  accidental,  she  says  :  '  Sometimes  it  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  serves  a  wide  district,  but  it  is  very  often  because  it  is  in 
the  night  that  he  is  wanted.  Yes,  he  requires  his  fee.' 

In  other  places,  again,  no  County  Association  may  exist,  or 
there  may  be,  side  by  side  with  the  certified  midwives,  large 
numbers  of  uncertified  women  still  at  work.  It  is  with  reference 
to  these  that  Dr.  Handford,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the 
Nottinghamshire  County  Council,  tells  us  : 

Whether  there  will  be  a  dearth  of  midwives  in  1910  depends  mainly  upon 
the  decision  of  what  constitutes  '  attending  under  the  direction  of  a  qualified 
medical  practitioner.'  If  there  is  to  be  wholesale  covering  of  uncertified 
women  by  a  loose  interpretation  of  this  section  of  the  Midwives  Act,  no 
dearth  of  midwives  need  be  feared,  and  a  new  class  of  midwife  will  spring  up. 
If  the  expression  is  to  be  held  to  require  the  presence  of  the  doctor  during 
labour,  there  will  certainly  be  a  dearth  of  certified  midwives  in  some 
districts. 

And  again  : 

The  demand  is  not  being  met.  A  great  many  of  the  bond  fide  .midwives  are 
old  people,  who  are  pretty  rapidly  dying  off,  and  their  places  are  not  being 
taken  by  newer  midwives  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

Dr.  Kobinson,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Kotherham,  tells 
us  that  '  medical  men  are  opposed  to  qualified  midwives  alto- 
gether. They  much  prefer  to  deal  with  the  old  gamps.  They 
have  a  special  class  working  under  them,  not  midwives.'  He 
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adds  further  :  '  I  do  not  think  the  cases  attended  by  unqualified 
women  are  diminishing  at  all.'  Interesting  statistics  have  ap- 
peared since  the  sittings  of  the  Departmental  Committee  in  the 
report  of  the  Inspector  of  Midwives  for  Herts.  Miss  Burnside 
had  visited  234  uncertified  women  who  are  at  present  practising 
in  that  county— 16  were  acting  as  mid  wives,  the  others  chiefly  as 
monthly  nurses  (or  said  they  were).  The  latter  were  informed 
that  the  section  of  the  Act  coming  into  force  on  the  1st  of  April 
1910  will  not  affect  them  so  long  as  they  attend  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  medical  practitioner,  and  that  it  would  be  wise  for  them 
always  to  take  the  precaution  of  sending  for  the  doctor  in  plenty 
of  time. 

In  plenty  of  time  for  the  actual  birth  possibly,  but  not  in  time 
to  prevent  their  having  already  sown  the  seeds  of  disease,  those 
septic  germs  that  bear  such  terrible  fruit  later  on. 

Miss  Burnside  writes  : 

With  the  exception  of  the  private  monthly  and  district  nurses,  I  found 
these  women,  who  are  generally  known  as  helps,  to  be,  on  the  whole,  a  much 
less  intelligent  class  of  women  than  the  bond  fide  practising  midwife,  and 
certainly  much  dirtier,  yet  they  can  attend  these  cases  without  observing  any 
rules  as  to  the  use  of  antiseptics,  wearing  of  washing  dresses,  and  the  proper 
precautions  for  the  care  and  cleanliness  of  the  mother  and  child,  and  are 
under  no  inspection.  At  the  same  time  I  find  they  are,  as  a  rule,  better  paid 
than  the  midwives.  I  might  add  almost  all  of  them  combine  the  practice  of 
laying  out  the  dead  with  their  maternity  work,  which  said  practice  is  strictly 
forbidden  for  certified  midwives.  As  to  the  number  of  cases  attached  to  these 
234  women,  it  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  any  reliable  figures  as  they 
keep  no  records,  but  subtracting  the  midwives'  cases  from  the  number  of  births 
in  the  county,  it  leaves  4468  to  be  presumably  attended  by  medical  men  and 
nursed  by  these  women. 

Let  us  fortify  ourselves  again  with  that  authoritative  an- 
nouncement that  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  organisation  and  distribu- 
tion, for  truly  in  the  face  of  such  a  mass  of  evidence  we  might 
otherwise  be  tempted  to  think  that  the  plight  of  the  mothers  was 
a  poor  one,  and  that  the  state  of  affairs  was  by  no  means  one  of 
universal  improvement.  We  have  discussed  hitherto  mainly  the 
towns  or  those  favoured  districts  where  there  are  sufficient  of  the 
rich  to  provide,  at  any  rate  in  some  measure  and  if  they  are  willing 
to  do  so,  for  the  necessities  of  the  poor.  It  will  be  interesting  for  a 
moment  to  study  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Kaye,  who  has  been  for  the 
last  twelve  years  County  Medical  Officer  for  the  West  Hiding  of 
Yorkshire,  where  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Dr.  Kaye  presides, 
roughly  speaking,  over  a  million  and  a  half  acres  and  a  population 
also  of.  a  million  and  a  half — one  to  each  acre,  including  towns. 
The  number  of  births  in  this  area  during  1907  was  38,842,  and 
his  list  in  1909  of  certified  midwives  included  45  trained  and  675 
untrained. 

3B2 
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Dr.  Kaye  begins  by  stating  that 

With  the  coming  of  1910  and  the  growing  decrease  in  the  number  of  mid- 
wives,  we  shall  have  a  serious  difficulty  among  child-bearing  women  in 
sparsely  populated  areas  in  my  county.  I  think  that  every  child-bearing 
woman  ought  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  looking  forward  to  someone  being 
able  to  help  her  in  emergency,  or  in  cases  where  a  medical  man  cannot  be 
found,  or  in  cases  where  he  lives  a  long  way  off. 

No  more  than  a  reasonably  humane  proposition  in  the 
twentieth  century  surely,  but  apparently  with  small  chance  of 
fulfilment.  Dr.  Kaye  goes  on  to  state  that  the  proportion  of  his 
town  to  country  districts  is  as  one  is  to  four,  and  that  the  latter 
show  an  average  of  thirteen  square  miles  to  each  midwife,  so 
that  if  she  complies  with  the  Government's  regulation  of  attend- 
ing each  mother  and  child  for  ten  days  after  confinement ,  she  can 
only  hope  to  attend  a  very  modest  number  of  cases.  There  is  no 
County  Nursing  Association  in  his  district,  and  it  is  evident  that 
if  one  were  formed  it  would  require  a  very  large  fund  to  run  it 
successfully,  as  the  amount  taken  in  fees  would  of  necessity  also 
be  small. 

Here  is  a  difficult  problem  for  even  the  most  sanguine  sup- 
porters of  the  organisation  and  distribution  theory  to  solve,  and 
we  have  not  mentioned  the  worst  of  it  yet. 

Dr.  Kaye  goes  on  to  state  that  there  is  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  West  Biding  wholly  unserved  by  either  doctors  or  mid  wives, 
both  of  whom  naturally  concentrate  in  the  more  populous  parts, 
and  that  in  these  districts  the  neighbourly  '  handy  woman  '  has 
hitherto  reigned  supreme.  Their  patients  have  been  of  the 
poorest  of  the  people,  and  the  payment  made  is  not  infrequently 
a  pot  of  jam  or  an  apron.  After  the  1st  of  April  the  majority  of 
these  handy  women  will  decline  to  attend  calls,  because  it  has 
been  exhaustively  explained  to  them  by  a  tender  and  protecting 
Government  that  they  are  merely  endangering  their  fellow- 
creatures'  lives  thereby.  Meantime  the  said  fellow-creatures 
must  shift  for  themselves  until — well,  until  organisation  takes 
place. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Government ,  even  in  view  of 
such  evidence  as  this,  give  it  as  their  unshaken  opinion  that  '  re- 
garding the  provision  and  maintenance  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
mid  wives  mainly  as  a  question  of  organisation  and  distribution, 
they  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  need  of  any  subvention  from 
the  State.'  Dr.  Kaye  proceeds  to  say  that  he  is  sure  that  two  old 
ladies  of  his  acquaintance  would  rather  do  the  work  for  nothing 
than  see  the  people  in  their  valley  suffer  in  any  way.  We  are, 
indeed ,  thankful  to  hear  it ;  but  let  us  once  again  state  bluntly  the 
position  of  those  in  authority  who  have  brought  about  this  state  of 
affairs  : 
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'  We  will  not  have  our  working  mothers  attended  by  women 
who  have  not  enrolled  themselves  as  midwives.  This  enrolment 
gives  no  training,  and  therefore  no  real  qualification  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  lives,  but  we  have  made  it  a  legal  qualification,  and 
we  rejoice  if  they  will  consent  to  go  on  as  they  have  always  done, 
provided  that  they  have  availed  themselves  in  time  of  the  protec- 
tion we  offered.  By  doing  so  they  help  us  out  of  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  a  very  tight  corner.  Where  there  are  not 
enough  of  these  untrained  but  certified  women  to  do  the  work,  we 
rely  entirely  upon  voluntary  charitable  associations  to  lift  the 
burden  of  responsibility  from  our  shoulders.  Where  such  asso- 
ciations do  not  exist,  we  are  not  at  all  above  being  helped  out  of 
our  scrape  by  the  very  ignorant — and  untrained — and  uncertified 
women,  provided  always  that  they  no  longer  make  a  penny  by  it. 
If  they  like  to  sit  up  o'  nights  and  to  wear  themselves  out  by  day 
in  doing  their  little  best  for  their  neighbours,  well  and  good. 
Very  praiseworthy  of  them,  but  they  must  do  it  sub  rosa — with 
the  rope  round  their  necks,  so  to  speak — never  habitually  and 
for  gain,  or  this  our  clemency  will  be  suspended.' 

I  put  it  to  the  public,  since  it  is  the  public  conscience  that 
allows  this  state  of  things,  whether  this  is  a  dignified  attitude  and 
one  worthy  of  an  enlightened  nation.  Can  one  meddle  with  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  and  leave  one's  job  half  finished?  Leave  it 
to  the  chance  benevolence  of  a  few  squires  who  may,  or  may  not, 
have  money  over  from  their  immediate  necessities ;  still  worse , 
leave  it,  condescendingly,  to  the  charity  of  those  very  poor  and 
humble  persons  who,  having  been  driven  away  from  the  work  by 
our  vigorous  action,  sneak  back  guiltily  when  no  one  is  looking, 
rather  than  leave  a  friend  in  such  dire  straits  as  those  to  which 
our  mercy  has  reduced  her?  One  thing  is  certain,  that  if  these 
handy  women  do  come  to  our  relief  in  this  way  they  will  be  far 
more  chary  than  ever  before  of  calling  in  a  doctor — however 
urgent  the  emergency.  If  once  detected  as  having  undertaken  a 
midwifery  case,  they  will  never  be  sure  what  the  results  may  be 
for  themselves,  and  as  their  ignorance  prevents  any  real  know- 
ledge of  the  dangers  present  they  will  continue  to  hope  that  things 
will  be  better  soon  until  they  have  actually  become  past  all 
remedy.  Such  is  the  situation ;  whether  it  improves  or  not 
depends,  as  all  things  must  in  the  long  run,  on  public  opinion— 
on  the  view  that  is  generally  taken  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
issues  at  stake.  In  order  to  complete  our  review,  we  must  glance 
at  what  is  understood  by  'trained  midwives,'  that  small  group 
who  are  evidently  the  cream  of  the  profession.  The  nurses  who 
have  had  their  three  years'  general  training  and  taken  a  course 
of  midwifery  at  the  end  in  order  to  complete  their  nursing  educa- 
tion are  very  rarely  found  in  this  group.  The  profession  is  one 
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that  is  held  very  cheap  by  the  nursing  world,  and  had  they  ever 
contemplated  embracing  it,  it  is  probable  that  the  atmosphere  of 
their  training  school  would  have  acted  as  a  strong  deterrent.  The 
trained  and  practising  midwife  is,  as  a  rule,  a  young  woman  of  the 
cottage  class,  brought  up  in  all  the  superstitions  which  she  is 
most  urgently  required  to  combat,  on  whom  has  been  grafted  a 
three  or  four  or  sometimes  six  months'  course  of  very  ill-assimi- 
lated study.  She  is  then  restored  to  her  own  town  or  village,  to 
work  among  all  the  conditions  which  foster  a  return  to  her  old 
beliefs,  and  which  are,  in  their  essence,  antagonistic  to  her  new 
ones,  with  the  very  mild  degree  of  supervision  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded.  Can  one  wonder  that  at  the  end  of  ten  years  it 
is  very  difficult  to  sift  out  those  who  were  '  certified  by  examina- 
tion '  from  those  who  were  in  *  bond,  fide  practice  for  one  year 
before  the  passing  of  the  Act '  ? 

And  how  is  it  that  Scandinavia  still  finds  it  necessary  to  give 
her  one  year's  training,  France,  Holland,  and  Belgium  their  two 
years',  when  so  little  suffices  us? 

Many  of  the  midwives  now  passing  the  Central  Midwives 
Board  examination  have  attended  the  prescribed  three  months' 
course  of  lectures,  run  their  practical  work  into  six  or  eight  weeks, 
and  thus  triumphantly  qualify  ( ?)  themselves  for  the  most  respon- 
sible branch  that  exists  of  women's  work,  the  medical  profession 
alone  excepted. 

Several  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Departmental  Committee 
have  been  so  entirely  bested  by  the  situation  that  they  frankly 
recommended  entirely  retrograde  action  (our  standard  being 
already  the  lowest  in  Europe) — that  the  Central  Midwives 
Board  examination  should  be  made  very  much  easier,  for  instance, 
or  that  the  handy  women  should  have  annual  licences  given  them 
to  practise  as  midwives  in  rural  districts.  We  would  remind  our 
readers  that  it  is  precisely  in  these  rural  districts  that  the  lives 
of  both  mother  and  child  will  depend  absolutely  on  the  skill  and 
knowledge  of  the  midwife,  since  it  may  be  six  or  eight  hours 
before  a  doctor  can  be  obtained. 

Sir  William  Sinclair,  a  well-known  Manchester  obstetrician 
and  member  of  the  Central  Midwives  Board,  says  boldly  that  for 
this  very  reason  '  the  highest  class  of  midwife  is  required  in  rural 
districts,'  and  explains  that  he  means  '  the  nurse  who  has  been 
trained  the  usual  time  in  a  general  hospital  and  has  passed  the 
examination  of  a  midwife.'  Of  all  the  evidence  before  us,  this 
view  most  nearly  corresponds  with  that  of  the  Home  for  Mothers 
and  Babies  and  Training  School  for  District  Midwives  at  Wool- 
wich. The  intention  of  the  Council  who  founded  this  institution 
was  to  approach  the  difficulty  from  the  other  end,  and,  by  boldly 
insisting  upon  a  longer  training  and  a  higher  grade  of  nurse,  to 
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raise  the  status  of  the  midwife  and  so  encourage  educated  women, 
with  in  some  cases  a  small  income  of  their  own,  to  come  to  the 
rescue.  It  has  now  been  open  for  five  years,  and  has  found  its 
expectations  largely  justified  by  results,  but,  owing  to  the 
universal  scarcity  of  funds,  this  experiment  is  still  only  on  a  very 
small  scale.  It  must,  indeed,  be  apparent  to  all  that  the  need  of 
money  is  one  of  the  principal  difficulties  in  the  whole  matter, 
and  that  the  country  must  remain  under  the  stigma  of  having 
neglected  to  fulfil  its  voluntarily  undertaken  obligations  until  it 
resolves  to  become  a  little  more  generous  in  this  respect. 

There  was  a  great  cleavage  in  the  view  taken  by  the  witnesses 
as  to  the  direction  such  assistance  should  take,  if  it  were  forth- 
coming. Miss  Hughes  and  three  or  four  others  were  in  favour 
of  a  grant  being  made  for  training  purposes,  and  not  for  the  sub- 
sidising of  salaries  even  in  scattered  districts.  Miss  Hughes  con- 
siders that  the  County  Associations  could  easily  subsidise  all  the 
midwives  necessary  in  rural  districts  if  their  funds  were  not  taken 
up  for  training ;  we  may,  perhaps,  be  pardoned  for  feeling  that  the 
needs  of  such  associations  are  more  present  to  her  than  those  of 
the  districts  where  they  do  not  exist.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
needs  of  the  West  Biding,  for  instance,  are  to  be  met  by  this 
suggestion. 

Miss  Wilson,  President  of  the  Midwives'  Institute,  would  like 
a  midwife  to  be  appointed  to  each  district,  taking  the  population 
as  a  rough  basis,  and  for  the  County  Councils  to  be  given  powers 
for  subsidising  the  midwife  so  as  to  provide  a  nucleus  income,  a 
State  grant  being  made  them  for  the  purpose. 

Mrs.  Wallace  Bruce,  representing  the  Association  for  Pro- 
moting the  Training  and  Supply  of  Midwives,  takes  much  the 
same  view ;  and  so  does  Sir  H.  G.  Fordham,  representative  of  the 
County  Councils  Association  on  the  Central  Midwives  Board, 
who  suggests  the  sum  of  20J.  as  a  possible  nucleus  income.  Dr. 
Hope,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Liverpool,  says  that  already 
in  that  city  two  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  give  a  105.  6d.  fee  to 
midwives  for  emergency  cases  (a  great  saving  to  the  rates  on  the 
customary  fee  of  1J.  Us.  for  normal  cases  to  the  parish  doctor). 

I  must  not  weary  my  readers  with  further  proof  that  the  mass 
of  the  evidence  laid  before  the  Committee  was  strongly  in  favour 
of  immediate  and  decisive  action  being  taken  to  supply  the  urgent 
need  of  these  poor  mothers ;  the  light-hearted  view  of  their  diffi- 
culties set  forth  by  the  Chairman  in  his  Eeport  appears  to  be 
singularly  unsupported  by  this  body  of  experts  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  perhaps  I  cannot  better  bring  this  paper  to  a 
close  than  by  quoting  again  from  Sir  William  Sinclair,  himself  a 
great  advocate  of  State  aid  in  scattered  districts.  When  asked 
whether  such  aid  would  not  involve  a  considerable  expenditure  by 
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the  local  authority,  he  replied  :  '  It  depends  upon  what  is  called 
considerable  expenditure.  I  maintain  that  it  is  an  advantage  to 
the  community,  and  possibly  a  gain  in  money,  to  save  those  poor 
women  from  injuries.  For  every  woman  who  dies  in  child-bed, 
six  or  eight,  or  even  more,  are  made  invalids;  they  become  a 
burden  upon  their  families,  and  the  result  is  that  either  they 
drift  into  the  workhouse,  or  their  husbands  run  away.  Not  all, 
but  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  expenditure  of  public  money 
would  be  saved  by  taking  better  care  of  those  women.' 

ALICE  S.  GEEGOEY. 

Deanery,  St.  Paul's. 
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Now  that  the  Navy  Estimates  for  the  new  financial  year  have 
been  issued,  the  British  people  can  appreciate  what  they  owe,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  Germany,  and  what  they  owe,  on  the  other,  to 
the  Admiralty's  reform  policy  initiated  by  Lord  Selborne  when 
the  present  Lord  Fisher  of  Kilverstone  became  First  Sea  Lord. 

The  gross  provision  for  the  fleet  is  41,484,130/.  This  is  prac- 
tically the  same  amount  as  was  spent  six  years  ago  :  we  are  where 
we  were  in  1904  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  heard  of  the  '  exces- 
sive burden  of  armaments.' 

It  is  essential  to  make  this  point  quite  clear.  The  House  of 
Commons  votes  certain  sums  for  the  Navy  every  year,  but  these 
sums  do  not  represent  the  full  cost,  because  they  take  no  account 
of  any  money  which  may  be  raised  by  loan,  of  contributions  from 
the  oversea  dominions,  of  the  amount  obtained  by  the  sale  of  old 
ships,  damaged  stores,  &c.,  and  applied  to  the  new  needs  of  the 
fleet ;  nor  do  they  include  items  of  naval  expenditure  appearing 
under  the  votes  of  other  departments.  If  these  items  are  in- 
cluded, and  the  annuities  in  payment  of  past  loans  are  deducted — 
as  they  should  be — we  obtain  the  following  statement  of  the  cost 
(in  millions  sterling)  of  the  Navy  for  the  past  seven  years  : 


— 

1904-5 

1905-6 

1906-7 

1907-8 

1908-9 

1909-10 

1910-11 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Navy  votes  (gross) 

38-3 

34-8 

33-2 

32-9 

33-9 

36-8 

42-4 

Abate  :  Annuity  in  re- 

payment of  loans  for 

works 

•6 

1-0 

1-0 

1-2 

1-3 

1-3 

1-3 

37-7 

33-8 

32-2 

31-7 

32-6 

355 

41-1 

Expenditure  from  new 

loans 

3-4 

3-3 

2-4 

1-1 

1-0 

— 

— 

Value  of  stores  in  aid 

of  cash  expenditure 

and  not  replaced 

— 

•8 

1-0 

1-3 

•5 

•1 

— 

Naval  expenditure   by 

other  departments  . 

•4 

•4 

•4 

•3 

•4 

•4 

•4 

Totals 

41-5 

38-3 

36-0 

34-4 

34-5 

36-0 

41-5 
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The  Estimates  of  1904-5  were  the  last  before  what  may  be 
described  as  the  '  Fisher  reform  policy  '  was  instituted.1  The 
Admiralty  then  broke  away  from  the  past.  Hitherto  the  Navy 
had  been  organised  very  much  on  the  same  lines  as  at  the  time  of 
Trafalgar,  though  every  condition  had  changed — political,  eco- 
nomic, and  mechanical.  In  1904  we  were  maintaining  a  good 
deal  of  the  routine  and  materiel  of  the  sail  era.  The  books  of 
the  old  Navy  were  at  last  finally  closed.  Ships  unable  to  fight 
or  run  away  were  withdrawn  from  service ;  old  ships  which  had 
been  maintained  at  huge  expense  were  '  scrapped  ' ;  some  of  the 
far  distant  naval  bases  were  reduced  to  cadres,  and  others,  which 
had  become  superfluous  in  a  steam  age,  were  abandoned,  setting 
free  several  million  pounds'  worth  of  stores  (hitherto  depreciating 
year  by  year) ,  which  had  been  kept  in  case  of  a  need  which  never 
had  arisen  and  never  would  arise ;  the  fleet  was  reorganised  on  a 
war  footing  in  accordance  with  the  new  strategic  situation ; 
officers  and  men  were  permanently  associated  with  ships  hitherto 
in  reserve,  unmanned;  benefits,  representing  upwards  of  one 
million  annually,  were  conferred  on  the  men  of  the  lower  deck, 
conducing  to  their  contentment  and  well-being  ;  avenues  of  future 
expenditure  rendered  unnecessary  by  these  reforms  were  stopped, 
and  in  comparison  with  the  '  high-water  mark  '  of  naval  expendi- 
ture in  1904-5  the  British  people,  in  spite  of  the  '  crisis  '  of  last 
March,  when  the  nation's  nerves  were  so  severely  tried,  is 
twenty-eight  millions  sterling  in  pocket  and  has  a  fleet  which,  in 
the  words  of  a  former  Unionist  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty- 
Lord  George  Hamilton — renders  us  '  so  far  as  actual  fighting 
power  is  concerned,  safe  for  three  years  to  come.'  Assuredly  in 
these  circumstances  there  is  occasi9n  for  satisfaction.  The  fleet, 
which  never  is,  but  always  is  to  be  doomed  to  extinction,  is  still 
supreme,  although  the  renewed  competition  in  naval  armaments 
abroad  has  been  in  progress  for  several  years.  But  for  the  policy 
of  reform  the  outlay  on  the  fleet  this  year  would  have  exceeded 
fifty  millions  sterling. 

This  is  one  side  of  the  picture ;  but  there  is  another.  We 
should  not  have  got  back  even  to  the  expenditure  of  1904-5  had 
not  Germany  forced  the  pace — challenged  our  supremacy.  The 
proof  of  this  statement  is  revealed  in  the  following  table  showing 
the  sums  (in  millions  sterling)  spent  upon  the  various  great  fleets 

1  Supplementing  the  eulogy  which  the  First  Lord  on  March  14  passed  on  Lord 
Fisher's  services  at  the  Admiralty,  Lord  Cawdor,  the  First  Lord,  Mr.  E.  G.  Prety- 
man,  Financial  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Lee,  the  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
in  Mr.  Balfour's  administration,  have  also  paid  tributes — to  quote  Lord  Cawdor — 
to  '  the  man  whose  creative  genius  and  indomitable  judgment  and  resources  have 
been  devoted  so  unsparingly  to  the  service  which  he  adorned.'  As  Mr.  Pretyman 
observed,  '  the  credit  of  initiating  the  reforms  must  be  and  always  would  be  Lord 
Fisher's.' 
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in  the  past  ten  years,  apart  from  the  amounts  raised  on  loan  by 
Great  Britain  and  Germany.  As  the  German  expenditure  from 
loans  is  not  available,  it  is  also  necessary  to  give  only  the  net 
revenue  expenditure  for  Great  Britain  (in  accordance  with  White 
Paper  251)  : 


- 

. 

Britain 

Germany 

United 
States 

France 

Russia 

Italy 

Japan 

£ 

i 
£                  £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

! 
£ 

1900-1 

30-0           7-6 

13-4 

15-0           8-7 

5-0 

1901-2 

31-0           9-6 

16-0 

13-8           9-4 

5-0 



1902-3 

31-0         10-0 

16-2 

12-2         10-4 

4-8 



1903-4 

35-7         10-4 

16-8 

12-3         12-3 

4-8 

i 

1904-5 

36-9         10-1         20-1 

12-4         12-0 

5-0 



1905-6 

33-1 

11-3 

24-4 

12-7 

12-4 

5-0 



1906-7 

31-5 

12-0 

21-4 

12-2 

12-5 

5-3 

4-0 

1907-8 

31-3 

14-2 

21-3 

12-5           8-8 

5-6 

8-2 

1908-9 

32-3 

16-6 

26-4         12-8 

10-2 

6-3 

8-0 

1909-10 

35-1 

19-6         28-8         13-4         10-0 

6-8         7-2 

1910-11 

40-6 

21-7 

i 

—          — 

The  Russian  and  Italian  expenditure  is  '  net '  down  to  1906  and  '  gross  '  in 
the  succeeding  years. 

This  series  of  figures  exhibits  some  interesting  contrasts. 
The  progress  of  the  naval  movement  as  exhibited  by  expenditure 
— in  the  case  of  ourselves  and  Germany  over  a  period  of  ten  years, 
and  a  year  less  in  the  case  of  other  Powers — has  been  as 
follows  : 

Rate  of  Increase 
Britain         ...         .         .         .         .         .       35  per  cent. 

Germany      .         .    ' 185       „ 

United  States      .  ' 114       „ 

Russia  15 


Italy   . 
France 


36       „ 
Decrease 


The  American  increase  in  expenditure  is  real,  but  there  has 
been  no  corresponding  increase  in  naval  power,  because  the  cost 
of  officers  and  men,  of  shipbuilding,  and  administration  is  over 
50  per  cent,  greater  than  in  this  country.  For  a  navy  of  about 
half  the  size  of  that  of  Great  Britain — judged  by  ships  and  the 
number  of  officers  and  men — the  United  States  is  paying  nearly 
twenty-nine  millions  sterling  instead  of  about  twenty  millions, 
which  would  be  the  cost  if  values  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
were  equal.  The  rise  in  American  expenditure — also  due  in  part 
at  least  to  Germany's  action — would  in  any  case  have  occasioned 
little  uneasiness  in  this  country.  But  the  case  of  Germany  is 
entirely  different.  The  increase  in  German  expenditure  has  been 
great  and  rapid,  and  there  has  been  a  more  than  corresponding 
increase  in  naval  power  because  the  naval  administration  and 
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organisation  has  become  more  efficient.  If  Germany  bad  re- 
mained one  of  the  lesser  Powers — content  with  her  vast  military 
establishment — then  the  British  Estimates  this  year  would  have 
probably  been  about  twenty-five  millions  sterling  in  contrast  with 
an  outlay  of  probably  about  thirty  millions  by  France  and  the 
United  States.  For  this  outlay,  making  allowance  for  the  greater 
cost  of  naval  force  in  both  these  countries — which  would  then 
have  been  '  the  next  two  strongest  Powers  ' — Great  Britain  would 
have  been  maintaining  the  two-Power  standard  both  in  ships  and 
men.  The  difference  between  this  sum  and  the  amount  to  be 
provided  this  year  is  the  obligation  we  owe  to  Germany ;  the  price 
which  she  alone  is  forcing  us  to  pay  in  order  to  maintain  our 
historic  position  as  the  world's  greatest  sea  Power.  Germany's 
activity  explains  fully  the  net  increase  of  eight  millions  in  the 
Navy  expenditure  of  1910-11  over  that  of  two  years  ago. 

Whether  the  Estimates  do  or  do  not  make  adequate  provision 
for  the  fleet  cannot  be  judged  by  a  mere  comparison  with  the 
sums  being  spent  on  rival  navies ;  the  only  criterion  is  value  in 
fighting  power.  Fighting  power  consists  of  many  factors — well- 
constructed  ships,  adequately  trained  men,  an  efficient  war 
organisation,  well-equipped  naval  bases  for  the  refreshment  and 
repair  of  the  fleet,  docks,  stores,  &c.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  general  attitude  of  the  supporters  of  the  present  Government 
towards  the  Navy,  one  thing  is  certain,  the  new  programme  has 
evidently  been  prepared  after  a  careful  survey  of  the  requirements 
of  the  fleet  to  the  limit  of  naval  vision — the  31st  of  March  1913 — 
and  it  cannot  be  suggested  that  the  Admiralty  are  building  battle- 
ships and  forgetting  cruisers  and  torpedo  craft,  or  that  they  are 
constructing  battleship-cruisers  and  forgetting  docks  sufficiently 
large  to  accommodate  them.  The  new  programme  makes  pro- 
vision for  armoured  ships,  unarmoured  ships,  torpedo  craft, 
auxiliary  ships,  docks,  and  even  mooring  lighters. 

In  the  present  Estimates  the  taxpayers  are  called  upon  to 
provide  a  relatively  small  amount— merely  '  token  sums  ' — as 
usual  for  beginning  the  new  programme,  and  the  main  burden 
arises  from  the  programmes  of  last  year  and  the  year  before. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  gain  a  complete  view  of  the  extent  of  the 
fleet  expansion  now  in  progress,  it  is  necessary  not  to  forget  that 
the  naval  work  for  the  coming  year  will  consist  of  completing  the 
ships  authorised  in  1908-9,  advancing  those  authorised  last  year, 
and  beginning  the  vessels  which  figure  for  the  first  time  in  the 
present  Estimates,  and  then,  finally,  this  year  marks  the  com- 
mencement of  ships  which  will  form  the  nucleus  of  the  new 
Pacific  fleet  which  is  to  be  established  in  association  with  New 
Zealand  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  Thus  we  obtain 
the  appended  summary  of  the  progress  which  will  be  made 
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in  the  coming  year  in  strengthening  the  naval  defences  of  the 
Empire  : 


To 
Complete 

To 
Advance 

To  Com- 
mence 

For  the 
Colonies 

: 

Total 

Armoured  Ships  : 

Battleships    and  Battleship- 

Cruisers      .... 

2 

8 

o 

2 

17 

Unarmoured  Cruisers 

6 

5 

5 

3 

19 

Torpedo  Craft  : 

Torpedo  Destroyers 

20 

17 

23 

3 

63 

Submarine  Boats    . 

4 

5 

10 

(?) 

19 

Auxiliary  Ships  : 

Submarine  Depot  Ship  . 

— 

— 

1 



1 

Submarine  Tenders 





2 



2 

Surveying  Ship 

— 



1 



1 

Coastguard  Cruiser 

— 

'    — 

1 

— 

1 

Grand  Total  . 

32 

35 

48 

8(P) 

123 

Floating  Docks  . 

— 

2 

22 

— 

4 

This  is  the  complete  programme  of  new  construction  for 
the  coming  financial  year,  upon  which  it  is  intended  to  spend 
13,278,830L,  apart  from  the  colonial  ships.  The  votes  for  ship- 
building and  armaments  represent  an  increase  over  last  year  of 
over  five  millions  sterling,  and  are  the  largest  on  record  in  any 
country.  This  fact  carries  no  assurance  that  the  limit  has  yet  been 
reached.  Next  year  these  votes  will  rise  by  a  matter  of  about 
two  millions,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  cost  of  the 
fleet  exceed  the  sum  which  was  spent  six  years  ago. 

From  year  to  year  the  number  of  ships  begun  for  the  British 
fleet  varies,  and  the  shipbuilding  proposals  of  the  Government,  as 
was  illustrated  last  year  in  particular,  are  the  subject  of  contro- 
versy between  the  different  political  parties — the  '  ins  '  and  the 
'  outs.'  It  has  been  suggested  that  there  is  a  remedy  for  this — a 
remedy  made  in  Germany.  During  the  debate  on  the  Navy  Esti- 
mates on  the  14th  of  March  last  Mr.  Arthur  Lee,  speaking,  as 
he  was  careful  to  emphasise,  for  himself  only,  put  forward  a  sug- 
gestion which  merits  examination.  He  is  reported  to  have 
asked  : 

Whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  avoid  annual  recriminations  between 
the  two  British  parties,  and  between  Great  Britain  and  foreign  countries, 
by  adopting  the  policy  of  a  fixed  programme  or  organic  law.  In  that  way 
a  great  deal  of  inflammable  material  which  was  inevitably  thrown  about  in 
the  course  of  these  discussions  might  be  avoided.  Under  present  conditions, 
with  a  standard  of  strength  instead  of  a  definite  programme,  we  were 
obliged  to  make  comparisons  with  rival  Powers. 

In  making  his  proposal,  Mr.  Lee  expressed  himself  favourable 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  two-Power  standard,  '  which  had  been 

a  In  addition  to  a  new  graving  dock  at  Portsmouth. 
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hallowed  by  precedent,'  and  against  the  two  keels  to  one  policy 
as  against  Germany. 

What  is  the  two-Power  standard?  In  accordance  with  the 
generally  accepted  definition,  it  means  a  preponderance  of  ten 
per  cent,  over  the  combined  strength  in  large  armoured  ships  of 
the  two  next  strongest  Powers.  It  is  possible  to  state  with  a  fair 
amount  of  accuracy  what  the  future  strength  of  one  of  the  two 
next  strongest  Powers  will  be  at  any  future  date ;  Germany  has  a 
law  which  fixes  the  number  of  new  ships  to  be  laid  down  annu- 
ally for  the  next  seven  years.  But  it  is  apparent,  nevertheless, 
that  the  association  of  a  two-Power  standard  with  an  organic  law 
settling  the  strength  of  the  British  fleet  for  a  number  of  years 
is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  No  other  nation  has  what  is  called 
an  organic  naval  law.  It  is  as  impossible  to  foretell  the 
number  of  large  armoured  ships  which  will  be  laid  down  in  the 
United  States  or  France  next  year  or  the  year  after,  and 
much  more  for  a  series  of  years,  as  it  is  to  prophesy  the  state 
of  the  weather  in  the  British  Isles  three  weeks  ahead.  In  the 
absence  of  such  knowledge  of  the  future  progress  of  every  navy  in 
the  world  except  that  of  Germany,  it  is  not  possible  to  adopt  an 
organic  law  of  naval  expansion  for  the  British  Navy  without 
fixing  the  future  strength  of  the  British  fleet  absolutely  instead  of 
relatively.  Its  absolute  strength  might  prove  in  experience  con- 
siderably below  its  proper  relative  strength  in  accordance  with  the 
two-Power  standard,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  one  can 
foresee  what  the  strength  will  be  of  any  of  the  world's  fleets  in 
future  years,  except  only  in  the  case  of  Germany. 

But  even  at  the  price  of  the  abandonment  of  the  two-Power 
standard,  would  an  organic  law  secure  to  us  continuity  in  con- 
struction and  amiability  in  naval  debate?  It  has  become  the 
custom  to  regard  German  naval  policy  with  unbounded  admira- 
tion, as  though  it  had  been  continuous,  consistent,  and  persistent, 
and  had  reflected  in  the  highest  degree  the  result  of  '  high  think- 
ing '  on  the  part  of  the  naval  authorities — and  particularly  of  a 
General  Naval  Staff— in  Berlin,  as  distinct  from  the  policy 
adopted  in  this  country  of  annual  programmes.  What  are  the 
facts?  They  may  be  thus  summarised: 

(1)  The  original  Navy  Act  was  passed 'in  1898.     Under  this 
Bill  the  strength  of  the  fleet,  excluding  torpedo  boats,  training 
ships,  gunboats,  and  special  service  vessels,  was  fixed  at  seventeen 
battleships  (each  with  a  displacement  of  11,130  tons,  and  carry- 
ing no  weapon  larger  than  the  9.4  inch  gun),  eight  coast  defence 
ships,  nine  large  and  twenty-six  small  cruisers. 

(2)  Within  two  years — that  is,,  in  1900 — this  Navy  Act  was 
superseded  by  a  new  one,  although,  when  the  original  measure 
was  presented,  it  was  held  to  relieve  the  Reichstag  for  seven 
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years  from  the  responsibility  for  naval  expansion.  The  Bill  of 
1900  fixed  the  strength  of  the  fleet  at  thirty-eight  battleships, 
twenty  large  cruisers,  forty-five  small  cruisers,  and  ninety- 
six  destroyers,  and  provided  that  every  battleship  should 
be  replaced  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-five  years,  every  large 
cruiser  after  twenty  years,  every  small  cruiser  after  fifteen  years, 
and  every  destroyer  after  eleven  years.  The  Reichstag  was  not 
complacent  in  the  face  of  the  new  Navy  Bill,  and  in  the  end  six 
large  and  seven  small  cruisers  had  to  be  dropped  out  of  the 
scheme.  With  these  variations,  this  Bill,  fixing  the  commit- 
ments of  the  fleet  down  to  the  year  1917,  passed  into  law.  Under 
this  Act  Germany  proceeded  to  build  larger  battleships  with  a 
displacement  of  13,000  tons.  For  the  second  time  Germany 
passed  an  organic  law  definitely  fixing  the  absolute  strength  of  the 
fleet  for  the  future. 

(3)  Six  years  elapsed,  and  the  second  Navy  Act  was  amended. 
A  supplementary  measure  replaced  in  the  programme  the  six 
large  cruisers  which  the  Reichstag  had  struck  out  in  1900,  and  the 
output  of  destroyers  was  increased. 

(4)  There  was  an  interval  of  peace  in  Germany  for  two  years, 
and  then,  in  1908,  a  further  change  in  the  '  immutable  '  organic 
law  was  made.     In  order  to  justify  the  construction  of  more 
battleships,  the  age  limit  was  reduced  from  twenty-five  to  twenty 
years,  thus  authorising  the  Marine  Office  to  embark  upon  the 
enlarged  naval  programme  which  is  now  being  carried  out  : 


Year                       Battleships 

Armoured 
Cruisers 

Small 
Cruisers 

Destroyers 

1908  .                                3                        1 

2                      12 

1909                    .  !            3 

1 

2 

12 

1910  .                  .              3 

1 

2 

12 

1911  ...              3 

1 

2 

12 

1912  ...              1 

1 

2 

12 

1913  .                  .11 

1 

2 

12 

1914  .                  .11 

1 

2 

12 

1915  ...              1 

1 

2 

12 

1916  ...               ] 

1 

2 

12 

1917  .                                1 

1 

2 

12 

Total  .         .             18 

10 

20                    120 

This  is  a  brief  summary  of  German  naval  expansion  under  the 
'  organic  law,'  which  has  been  praised  in  this  country  as  repre- 
senting the  acme  of  fixity  of  purpose  and  high  resolve.  The 
'  organic  law  '  has  been  amended  three  times,  and  may  be 
amended  again.  In  the  course  of  these  changes  the  displace- 
ment of  battleships  has  been  increased  from  just  over  11,000  to 
about  20,000  tons;  the  size  of  the  armoured  cruisers  has  been 
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expanded  from  under  9,000  tons  to  about  20,000  tons;  the  pro- 
vision for  torpedo  craft  has  been  doubled ;  the  submarine  boat 
has  been  introduced  ;  and  the  expenditure  every  year  has  exceeded 
the  figure  at  which  it  was  fixed  by  the  Navy  Law,  and  recourse 
has  been  had  to  heavy  loans  in  order  to  endeavour  to  balance  the 
national  accounts.  Originally  battleships  and  cruisers  were 
built  to  fit  the  Kiel  Canal ;  now  the  Kiel  Canal  is  being  rebuilt  to 
fit  the  larger  battleships  and  cruisers. 

If  there  is  any  virtue  in  the  advice  to  the  British  people  to 
adopt  an  organic  law  on  the  German  model ,  and  if  that  advice  had 
been  acted  upon  twelve  years  ago  when  the  first  German  Navy 
Act  was  passed,  what,  it  may  be  asked,  would  have  been  the 
trend  of  naval  policy  in  this  country  in  succeeding  years,  and 
what  the  relations  between  "the  two  countries?  Should  we  have 
avoided  the  '  annual  recrimination  between  the  two  parties  and 
between  Great  Britain  and  foreign  countries  '  if  we  had  adopted 
a  Navy  Act  in  1898  or  1899?  Should  we  have  been  content  to 
remain  faithful  to  it  when  Germany  passed  her  new  Navy  Act  in 
1900,  her  amending  Act  in  1906,  and  her  further  amending  Act 
in  1908?  A  cursory  study  suggests  that  during  these  years  the 
relations  between  the  two  countries  would  have  been,  not  less, 
but  far  more,  disturbed  had  we  been  forced,  in  order  to  keep  pace 
with  Germany,  to  pass  a  succession  of  '  immutable  '  organic 
Navy  Laws.  On  each  occasion  it  would  have  been  suggested 
that  some  breach  of  faith  had  been  committed  by  Germany 
because  she  took  advantage  of  German  public  opinion  and  the 
international  situation  steadily  to  raise  her  naval  standard. 

Under  the  existing  circumstances  the  relations — the  official 
relations — between  the  two  countries  are  amicable.  On  neither 
side  of  the  North  Sea  can  it  be  suggested  that  there  has  been  any 
breach  of  faith.  Germany  is  carrying  out  a  naval  programme 
which  was  framed — as  she  had  a  right  to  frame  it — in  accordance 
with  her  own  views  as  to  her  naval  necessities.  That  programme 
was  drawn  up  and  repeatedly  amended  without  consultation  with 
other  countries,  and  it  is  being  carried  out  in  the  same  spirit. 
There  has  been  no  material  departure  from  the  crescendo  pro- 
gramme except  in  two  respects.  When  Great  Britain  introduced 
the  all-big-gun  principle,  as  embodied  in  the  Dreadnought,  Ger- 
many, with  some  variation  in  design,  followed  suit,  but  twenty- 
one  months  later.  When  the  British  Admiralty  abandoned  the 
construction  of  armoured  cruisers  of  the  familiar  types  in  favour 
of  cruiser-battleships  of  the  Invincible  type,  Germany  again  fol- 
lowed suit,  but  in  this  case  the  first  ship  of  the  new  type  was  not 
laid  down  until  over  two  years  after  the  keel  of  the  Invincible 
was  placed  in  position.  The  German  armoured  cruisers  specified 
in  the  programme  of  1908  have  thus  become  Dreadnought 
cruisers,  just  as  the  British  armoured  cruisers  which  have  hitherto 
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figured  in  the  annual  British  programmes  have  also  become 
Dreadnought  cruisers. 

All  these  facts  have  been  familiar  to  students  of  naval  affairs 
for  many  months  past  and  the  German  authorities  are  entirely 
justified  in  claiming  that  their  policy  has  been  above  board. 
They  have  endeavoured  in  the  past  three  years  to  overtake  the 
serious  retardation  in  their  programme  which  occurred  after  the 
laying  down  of  the  Dreadnought.  This  ship's  appearance  com- 
pletely upset  their  plans  for  naval  expansion.  For  two  years,  in 
consequence  of  this  event,  not  a  single  battleship  was  launched 
for  the  German  fleet.  Great  Britain  took  advantage  of  this  delay. 
In  1906-7  one  large  battleship-cruiser,  which  had  been  authorised 
by  Parliament,  was  voluntarily  dropped  by  the  Admiralty,  and  in 
1907-8  another  large  battleship  was  also  dropped,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  the  programme  included  only  two  vessels  instead  of  four. 
The  Admiralty  must  have  known,  and  no  doubt  did  know,  that 
the  economy  in  naval  construction  thus  effected  in  sympathy  with 
the  delay  experienced  in  Germany  was  only  temporary.  The 
net  result  of  the  policy  adopted  is  that,  while  Great  Britain 
has  to-day  ten  ships  of  the  earlier  Dreadnought  and  Invincible 
types  complete  and  at  sea,  Germany  has  only  four,  and  we  shall 
have  in  the  coming  financial  year  no  fewer  than  fifteen  vessels  of 
a  far  more  powerful  type  in  the  course  of  simultaneous  construc- 
tion to  Germany's  nine.  Had  the  Admiralty  laid  down  the 
earlier  ships  we  should  to-day  have  four  vessels  inferior  to  those 
now  being  constructed  in  Germany,  whereas  we  now  have  the 
assurance  that  they  will  be  more  powerful.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  may  be  urged — and  there  is  ground  for  the  statement — that  the 
'  dropping  '  of  these  ships  encouraged  in  Germany  hopes  of  reach- 
ing equality  with  the  British  fleet,  and  these  hopes  the  speeches 
of  many  of  the  Ministers  reinforced.  They  preached  a  '  Little 
Navy  doctrine,'  and  Germany,  after  recovering  from  the  delay 
due  to  the  introduction  of  the  all-big-gun  principle,  pressed 
forward  her  '  Big  Navy '  plans. 

What  prospect  of  reasonable  security  does  the  provision  made 
in  the  Estimates  give  to  the  nation,  rightly  jealous  and  anxious 
for  the  maintenance  of  its  supremacy  on  the  seas?  A  fleet  does 
not  consist  entirely  of  armoured  ships,  nor  are  vessels  of  the 
Dreadnought  type  only  of  value  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
great  accumulation  of  war  materiel  which  had  been  made  before 
the  Dreadnought  was  laid  down.  But  the  Dreadnought  battle- 
ships and  cruisers  represent ,  at  least ,  the  naval  fashion  of  the  day , 
and  it  is  essential  that  the  British  Navy,  while  not  neglecting  its 
older  and  still  reliable  ships,  should  maintain  a  lead  in  these 
newest  types.  The  present  and  prospective  position  of  the  three 
leading  fleets  of  the  world  in  Dreadnought  types  may  be  deduced 
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from  the  following  statement,  Germany  and  the  United  States 
being  now  '  the  next  two  strongest  Powers  '  : 


Great  Britain 

Germany 

United  States 

COMMISSIONED 

Dreadnought 

Nassau 

Michigan 

Bellerophon 
Temeraire 

Westfalen 
Rheinland 

South  Carolina 
North  Dakota 

Superb 

Posen 

Delaware 

Indomitable 

Inflexible 

Invincible 

St.  Vincent 

Collingwood 

Vanguard 

COMPLETING 

Neptune 

Von  der  Tann 

— 

Indefatigable 

Ostfriesland 

— 

Thuringen 

— 

Helgoland 

— 

BUILDING  OR  ORDERED 

Colossus 

Cruiser  <  G  ' 

Florida 

Hercules 

Cruiser  <  H  ' 

Utah 

Orion 

Ersatz  Frith  j  of 

Wyoming 

Lion 

„      Heimdal 

Arkansas 

Conqueror 

„      Hildebrand 

Thunderer 

Monarch 

Princess  Royal 

To  BE  LAID  DOWN  THIS  YEAR 

5  (+2  Colonial)          4                                            2 

Totals  .  27                                 17                                         10 

In  spite  of  all  the  hysterical  statements  which  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time,  large  ships  are  still  built  in  this  country  more 
quickly  than  abroad.     The  advantage  over  Germany  is  much  less 
than  it  was,  and  the  fact  that  the  four  new  German  vessels  will 
be  laid  down  in  the  early  summer,  and  the  five  British  ships  not 
until  January  next,  at  least  six  months  later,  renders  it  probable 
that  the  German  ships  may  be  ready  for  active  employment  at 
least  as  soon  as,  if  not  before,  the  five  contemporary  British 
vessels.     If,  however,  Germany  does  thus  accelerate  the  comple- 
tion of  this  year's  armoured  programme,  the  British  superiority 
in  large  armoured  ships  of  the  latest  type  will  not  be  inconsider- 
able— twenty  to  seventeen.     Moreover,  the  two  Colonial  battle- 
ship-cruisers will  be  completed  in  the  fall  of  next  year ;  they  will 
be  immediately  commissioned  with  British  officers  and  men,  and 
will  not  leave  European  waters  until  the  five  ships  of  this  year's 
programme    are   complete   or   practically   complete.     Thus   the 
margin  above  Germany,  even  in  the  so-called  '  danger  period  ' 
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towards  the  end  of  next  year,  will  be  represented  by  five  ships  of 
the  Dreadnought  type,  apart  from  the  forty  serviceable  battle- 
ships of  anterior  date,  to  Germany's  twenty.  In  the  following 
January  the  British  Navy  will  possess  twenty-five  of  these  units, 
in  addition  to  the  two  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  in  contrast 
to  the  seventeen  completed  for  the  German  fleet. 

How  will  this  relative  strength  conform  to  the  two-Power 
standard  ?  The  '  other  next  greatest  Power  '  will  be  the  United 
States.  At  present  there  are  only  eight  Dreadnought  ships  built 
or  building  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  a  proposal  is 
before  Congress  for  laying  down  two  more.  It  is  extremely  un- 
certain whether  this  proposal  will  be  adopted,  as  Congress  is  just 
now  in  a  mood  of  virtuous  economy,  and  a  strong  section  is  op- 
posed to  further  fleet  expansion  for  the  present.  It  is  more  than 
likely  that  the  Navy  Department  will  not  get  the  two  ships  for 
which  it  is  asking,  and  in  any  case  the  keel  or  keels  will  not  be  laid 
down  much,  if  at  all,  in  advance  of  the  keels  of  the  five  British 
ships,  and,  owing  to  the  slower  shipbuilding  in  the  United  States, 
the  ship  or  ships  will  not  be  ready  for  sea  until  the  late  summer 
of  1913  at  the  earliest. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  this  statement  takes  no  account  of  the 
progress  of  ship  construction  in  France,  Kussia,  or  Japan,  and 
that  an  eye  must  also  be  kept  upon  the  eight  Dreadnoughts  which, 
it  was  stated  a  year  ago,  would  be  built  by  Austria  and  Italy, 
and  completed  in  1912 — a  prophecy  which  the  present  writer 
showed  in  this  Eeview  for  June  last  was  unfounded.  An 
examination  of  the  progress  in  these  countries  does  not  warrant 
anxiety,  at  least  as  to  the  immediate  future.  France  has  laid 
down  no  armoured  ship  since  the  six  vessels  of  the  1906  pro- 
gramme were  begun.  There  is  a  project  to  begin  the  first 
armoured  vessel  of  a  new  programme  next  winter,  but  at  present 
this  is  only  a  project.  Turning  to  Kussia,  last  summer  ?he  keels 
of  four  armoured  ships  were  laid  simultaneously,  but  no 
further  progress  has  been  made.  Naval  construction  in  Eussia 
has  come  practically  to  a  standstill.  Japan  is  continuing  to 
practise  a  policy  of  strict  economy  upon  naval  armaments;  she 
has  just  completed  her  first  Dreadnought,  and  another  will  pro- 
bably pass  into  the  fleet  during  the  coming  year.  Then  there 
remain  for  consideration  those  Austrian  and  Italian  Dread- 
noughts. The  Austrian  programme  is  still  '  a  paper  programme' ; 
it  has  not  been  authorised  and  not  one  penny  has  yet  been  voted 
for  the  construction  of  ships.  In  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  one 
vessel  has  been  laid  down  and  another  will  be  begun  in  the  coming 
year.  The  outlook,  so  far  as  these  five  Powers  are  concerned,  is 
that  by  April  1913  France  will  have  completed  only  the  six  ships 
of  the  1906  programme,  Kussia  will  not  have  commissioned  a 
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single  vessel  of  the  new  type ;  Japan  will  have  strengthened  her 
fleet  by  only  three  units;  Italy  may  succeed  in  completing  one, 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  Austrian  Navy  will  still  be  without  a 
single  ship  of  the  Dreadnought  type.  This  is  a  somewhat 
striking  variation  upon  the  nightmare  stories  which  were  current 
twelve  months  ago.  The  doom  of  the  British  fleet  was  pro- 
phesied on  the  strength  of  '  paper  programmes  ' ;  after  an  interval 
of  twelve  months  those  '  paper  programmes  '  have  not  material- 
ised, or  have  materialised  only  to  a  very  slight  extent,  and  the 
British  fleet  at  the  present  limit  of  vision — the  31st  of  March 
1913 — will  still  have  a  margin  of  armoured  strength  not  incom- 
patible with  the  two-Power  standard. 

But  the  efficiency  of  a  fleet  does  not  entirely  depend  on 
Dreadnoughts.  The  survey  so  far  as  other  ships  are  concerned 
can  be  completed  in  briefest  summary  by  quoting,  from  the 
'  Army  and  Navy  Gazette  '  of  the  earlier  months  of  this  year,  a 
statement  of  the  number  of  units  of  various  types  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  two-Power  standard.  This  early  survey 
of  the  outlook  compares  thus  with  the  provision  made  by  the 
Admiralty  : 

COMPLETED  ARMOURED  CRUISERS  ON  31sT  OF  MARCH  1913. 
(Under  fifteen  years  old  on  that  date.) 


Germany     . 
United  States     . 

Total     . 
10  per  cent,  margin    . 

For  two-Power  standard 


8 
13 

21 
3 


Great  Britain      .     v,f<.,  ^»^  j     .     35 
Two-Power  standard,  plus  10  per 
cent.  24 


Balance  in  favour  of  Great  Britain 
Provision  this  year        .      V^rr 


11 


COMPLETED   UNARMOURED  CRUISERS  AND  SCOUTS  ON  31si  OF  MARCH  1913. 
(None  over  eighteen  years  old  on  that  date.) 


Germany     . 
United  States     . 

Total     . 
10  per  cent,  margin     . 

For  two-Power  standard 


37 
11 

~48 
5 

"63 


Great  Britain 


48 


Two- Power  standard,  plus  10  per 
cent.        .  53 


Number  required  by  March  1913 
Provision  this  year 
Colonial  Cruisers 


TORPEDO-BOAT  DESTROYERS  COMPLETED  ON  31si  OF  MARCH  1913. 
(None  over  ten  years  old  on  that  date.) 


Germany  . 
United  States    . 

For  two-Power  standard 
Add  10  per  cent,  margin 

Total   . 


94 ' 
20 

iu 

]2 
126 


Great  Britain 


82 


Two- Power  standard,  plus  10  per 
cent 126 

Number  required  in  1910-11  pro- 
gramme at  present  rate  of  con- 
struction .  .  .  .44 

Provision  this  year        .         .         .23 


Three  years  hence,  as  this  statement  shows,  we  shall  still  have 
*  Jncjudes  twelve  not  ;yet  laid  dowp, 
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a  considerable  lead  in  armoured  cruisers,  and,  including  the 
Colonial  unarmoured  ships,  we  shall  be  three  above  the  two-Power 
standard  in  other  cruisers.  But  our  strength  in  torpedo-boat 
destroyers  would  still  leave  something  to  be  desired  but  for  two 
factors  which  are  consolatory.  In  consultation  with  private  ship- 
builders, the  Admiralty  have  been  able  to  obtain  promises  to 
deliver  all  these  craft  within  eighteen  months  of  the  date  of  the 
orders,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  example  of  Germany,  which 
is  completing  such  vessels  within  twelve  months,  will  spur  on 
the  firms  engaged  in  this  branch  of  shipbuilding  to  a  further  effort. 
It  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  high  standard  of  British  industry 
that  Germany  should  be  exhibiting  to  the  world  such  a 
striking  example  of  rapid  construction.  The  other  factor  which 
must  not  be  ignored  is  the  very  great  lead  in  submarines 
which  this  country  has  now  obtained — particularly  in  con- 
trast with  Germany,  which  has  only  four  such  craft  com- 
plete, in  contrast  to  the  fifty-five  now  included  in  the  British 
flotillas  and  nineteen  in  the  course  of  construction.  As  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  has  explained,  destroyers  and  submarines, 
while  they  may  serve  different  purposes,  may  also  serve  a  similar 
purpose  :  both  carry  the  same  special  weapon,  and  the  newer 
submarine  closely  approximates  in  size  to  the  smaller  destroyers 
in  the  German  service ;  while ,  owing  to  improvements  recently 
made  by  the  Admiralty  in  the  development  of  the  '  D  '  class  the 
fleet  will  shortly  obtain  vessels  capable  of  a  speed  of  fifteen  knots 
on  the  surface  and  carrying  sufficient  fuel  to  enable  them  to  keep 
the  seas  for  a  long  period.  In  a  survey  of  British  naval  strength 
it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  very  considerable  lead  in  submarines, 
built  and  building,  which  we  possess  over  Germany — a  lead  which 
approximates  closely  to  the  proportion  of  six  to  one.  And  thus 
the  conclusion  is  reached  that,  while  the  provision  made  for  the 
fleet  in  the  new  Estimates  is  adequate,  it  shows  no  indication  of 
any  desire  to  force  the  pace  in  naval  rivalry  or  to  do  anything 
beyond  maintaining  the  two-Power  standard,  which  '  has  been 
hallowed  by  precedent  and  accepted  explicitly  by  both  political 
parties  for  many  years.' 

Before  dismissing  this  material  aspect  of  fleet  organisation, 
one  other  point  calls  for  notice.  In  recent  discussions  on  the 
shipbuilding  programme,  criticism  has  been  directed  at  the 
amount  set  aside  in  the  Estimates  for  beginning  new  ships.  It 
has  been  suggested,  as  though  it  were  a  new  policy,  that  the  ships 
of  one  year's  programme  virtually  make  little  progress  until  the 
following  year,  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  some  new  departure 
dictated  by  economy.  The  new  programme  of  construction  was 
thus  defined  by  Mr.  Arthur  Lee  : 

It  was  a  paper  programme  of  new  construction.  If  the  Government 
meant  business  in  the  development  of  our  naval  strength,  and  to  avoid  {he 
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suspicion  that  the  interests  of  the  Navy  were  being  jeopardised  for  party 
gain,  he  hoped  that  they  would  make  adequate  provision  to  carry  out  the 
programme  they  had  outlined.  They  had  certainly  not  done  this  at  present ; 
they  had  not  taken  sufficient  money  to  carry  out  the  programme  of  1910-11 
at  all.  The  Government  had  pushed  it  over  into  the  year  1911-12. 

This  directs  attention  to  a  most  interesting  development  of 
policy  which  runs  directly  contrary  to  this  line  of  criticism.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  for  some  years  past  the  progress  with  new  pro- 
grammes has  been  accelerated  and  not  retarded ;  construction  has 
been  '  speeded  up.'  Preparations  for  laying  down  a  large  number 
of  ships  necessarily  occupy  many  months.  Designs  have  to  be 
completed  by  a  limited  staff,  frequently  experiments  with  im- 
proved equipment  have  to  be  carried  out,  invitations  to  tender 
have  to  be  issued,  then,  after  examination,  contracts  have  to  be 
placed  and,  when  work  is  done  by  contractors,  it  has  to  be 
examined  and  certificates  for  payments  issued.  The  result  is  an 
inevitable  delay  from  the  time  when  Parliament  authorises  the 
Admiralty  to  proceed  with  the  programme  and  the  date  when  the 
first  payments  are  made  to  contractors.4  Formerly  it  was  the 
almost  invariable  custom  to  lay  down  all  the  ships  of  the  pro- 
gramme either  in  the  third  or  fourth  quarter  of  the  year,  and  the 
Estimates  in  which  the  new  ships  appeared  for  the  first  time  bore 
a  relatively  small  burden  on  account  of  their  construction — what 
was  termed  '  a  token  sum.'  How  small  the  sum  allotted  to  the 
commencement  of  new  ships  has  hitherto  been  may  be  judged 
from  the  following  figures  from  the  Navy  Estimates  : 


Year 

Number  of  Ships  Laid  Down 

Sums  Allotted  for  Commencing 
New  Ships 

£ 

1901-2 

31 

537,850 

1902-3 

21 

700,000 

1903-4 

34 

1,151,030  (6) 

1904-5 

16 

642,083 

1905-6 

33 

1,370,000  (6) 

1906-7 

29 

645,000 

1907-8 

33 

759,382 

1908-9 

34 

750,000 

1909-10 

40 

2,286,770 

Supplementary  Estimate 

4 

(about)  500,000 

1910-11 

48 

1,429,040 

4  If  the  Admiralty  set  aside  in  the  Estimates  more  money  than  the  contractors 
can  prove  that  they  have  earned  before  the  end  of  the  financial  year,  any  surplus 
has  to  be  surrendered  to  the  Treasury  and  is  used  to  repay  debt  and  not  to  build 
up  the  fleet.  In  Germany  any  such  surplus  is  carried  over  by  the  naval  authorities 
in  aid  of  (and  in  addition  to)  the  provision  for  the  following  year. 

6  This  exceptionally  large  provision  was  made  when  our  relations  with  Russia — 
in  particular — and  France  were  acutely  strained  and  our  fleet  weak,  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons  Mr.  Arnold  Forster,  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  ex- 
plained that  it  was  due  to  '  great  and  bitter  competition  and  rivalry  among  the 
nations. '  The  war  in  the  Far  East  occurred  shortly  afterwards  and  cleared  the  air. 

6  This  was  attributable  to  the  Dreadnought,  completed  in  just  over  a  year. 
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The  date  when  a  ship  shall  be  laid  down  is  largely  a  matter 
of  Admiralty  organisation  and  convenience — particularly  if  the 
vessel  is  one  of  a  new  design.  We  have  convincing  evidence 
that  in  recent  years  there  has  been  less  delay  than  was  formerly 
the  case  in  beginning  new  vessels.  Rear- Admiral  Sir  John 
E.  Jellicoe,  the  Controller  of  the  Navy,  and  Sir  Philip  Watts, 
the  Director  of  Naval  Construction,  have  already  '  speeded  up  ' 
British  construction  with  remarkable  success,  but  there  is  no 
indication  that  the  limit  in  expedition  has  yet  been  reached.  The 
conditions  abroad  have  changed,  and  a  corresponding  change  in 
this  country's  procedure  appears  an  inevitable  development,  if 
public  anxiety  is  to  be  allayed.  In  the  new  financial  year  Ger- 
many is  proposing  to  spend  479,452/.  on  each  of  the  three  battle- 
ships of  her  new  programme  and  about  the  same  sum  upon  a  battle- 
ship-cruiser. This  is  a  larger  amount  than  has  been  provided  for 
beginning  all  the  forty-eight  ships  to  be  laid  for  the  British  fleet, 
and  suggests  the  need  for  a  further  effort  towards  acceleration 
in  this  country  in  commencing  new  ships.  In  this  respect  the 
advantage  of  an  organic  Navy  Law,  if  it  did  not  necessarily 
involve  the  abandonment  of  the  two-Power  standard,  would  be 
considerable.  It  would  be  convenient  for  the  Admiralty,  and  for 
the  private  contractors,  to  know  the  extent  of  the  work  to  be 
undertaken  from  year  to  year.  Plans  could  be  prepared  well  in 
advance — as  in  Germany — and  it  would  be  possible  to  lay  down 
ships  on  certain  specified  dates  quite  irrespective  of  the  views  of 
the  Cabinet  or  the  financial  policy  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer for  the  time  being.  The  Admiralty  would  have  a  fixed 
time  schedule  covering  several  years,  and  they  would  no  longer 
be  dependent  on  the  whims  of  a  Cabinet  or  the  delays  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Such  a  scheme  is  admirable  under  a 
bureaucracy  or  an  autocracy,  but  how  far  it  would  conform  to  a 
democratic  system  of  government  is  a  question  which  everyone 
can  answer  for  himself.  Hitherto  the  House  of  Commons,  irre- 
spective of  party  divisions,  has  shown  itself  exceedingly  jealous 
of  its  '  power  of  the  purse,'  and  at  present,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Lee's 
personal  view  in  favour  of  an  organic  law,  there  is  no  indication 
of  any  weakening  in  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  representative 
Chamber. 

The  new  Estimates  not  only  make  provision  for  increasing 
the  materiel,  but  power  is  taken  to  add  to  the  personnel.  The 
number  of  officers  and  men  at  present  is  adequate,  as  last  year's 
manoeuvres  proved,  when  about  350  ships  participated.  But 
provision  must  be  made  for  the  needs  of  the  larger  fleet  which  is 
being  created.  In  these  circumstances,  there  is  to  be  a  net 
increase  of  3000,  raising  the  total  strength  to  131,000,  with  the 
exception  of  7000  or  8000,  all  of  long  service,  an  average  of 
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about  ten  years  and  nine  months,  and  there  are  58,521  reservists. 
How  does  this  compare  with  the  numbers  to  be  borne  in  foreign 
fleets?  The  answer  is  not  unsatisfactory.  Germany  is  raising 
her  personnel  to  57,391,  United  States  to  62,487,  and  France  to 
58,595 — practically  all  for  short  service — about  three  years ; 
Germany  and  France  possess  large  reserves,  but  the  United 
States  have  none. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  in  all  respects — armoured  ships, 
cruisers,  destroyers,  submarines,  auxiliary  vessels,  docks,  and, 
above  all,  officers  and  men,  the  naval  programme  of  the  present 
year  is  adequate,  and  consistent  with  security,  while  failing  to 
interpret  the  two-Power  standard,  and  all  it  connotes,  with  that 
open-handed  generosity  which  is  desired  by  those  whose  enthu- 
siasm for  the  Navy  blinds  them  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  to  the 
interest  of  the  British  people  to  force  the  pace  in  the  present 
naval  competition  beyond  the  necessary  margin  of  absolute  safety. 
British  extravagance  on  naval  armaments  is  bound  to  lead  to 
counter  measures  in  other  countries,  and  thus  the  burden  on 
British  industry,  which  the  cost  of  the  fleet  imposes,  is  increased 
by  excess  of  zeal,  and  the  nation's  commercial  fighting  power 
lessened. 

As — and  only  as — foreign  rivalry  renders  it  necessary,  we 
must  spend  and  be  spent  in  maintaining  our  naval  supremacy ,  the 
only  sure  guarantee  of  peace,  and  we  must  do  this  in  spite  of  the 
inconsequential  protests  of  Peace  Societies  and  Arbitration  Com- 
mittees, which,  by  their  pusillanimity  and  misrepresentation  of 
national  sentiment,  have  done  so  much  to  provoke  and  encourage 
the  keen  competition  of  Germany. 

ARCHIBALD  HURD. 
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ENGLAND  AND   GERMANY 

HOW   TO  MEET  THE   CRISIS 


I. 

A  GOVERNMENT  pledged  to  retrenchment  has  been  compelled,  most 
reluctantly,  but  none  the  less  compelled,  by  the  stern  logic  of  facts, 
to  introduce  estimates  involving  the  unparalleled  expenditure  of 
40,603,700L,  on  our  Navy,  or  an  increase  of  5,461,OOOZ. 

The  amount  is  portentous,  gigantic.  Does  the  country  realise 
what  it  means? 

Does  the  country  realise  that  in  1894  the  cost  of  our  Navy  was 
17,545,0002. — i.e.  that  our  expenditure  now  is  two  and  one-third 
times  as  great  as  it  was  only  sixteen  years  ago  ? 

Does  the  country  realise  that  the  enormous  total  of  the  present 
Estimates  represents  no  finality,  and  that  we  have  before  us  the 
prospect  of  an  annual  Naval  Budget  of  60,000,000^.? 

Lord  Charles  Beresford  and  other  expert  critics  hold  that,  vast 
as  are  the  figures  for  the  current  year,  they  are,  nevertheless, 
wholly  insufficient  in  view  of  the  exigencies  with  which  we  are 
confronted. 

Let  us  consider  the  position  in  all  its  gravity,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  an  ordinary  citizen  and  taxpayer. 

The  burden  that  is  being  laid  upon  us  is  intolerable.  We  are 
being  forced  into  national  bankruptcy  by  this  insane  competition 
in  armaments.  If  the  Liberal  party,  in  spite  of  its  emphatic 
desire  for  retrenchment,  in  the  face  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  of 
its  members  of  Parliament  signing  a  petition  for  further  reductions 
in  naval  expenditure,  is,  sorely  against  its  will,  driven  to  bring 
in  Estimates  of  forty  millions,  what  may  be  expected  when  a  Con- 
servative Government  is  returned  to  power?  With  its  more  lively 
sense  of  responsibility  for  national  defence ,  with  its  determination 
to  maintain  our  naval  supremacy  on  all  the  seas,  it  will  have  to 
expend  millions  and  millions  in  doing  what  has  been  left  undone, 
and  in  repairing  the  damages  caused  to  our  naval  strength  all  over 
the  world  in  the  last  few  years. 

The  prospect  is  an  appalling  one. 
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What  has  led  to  all  this?  I  might,  in  the  first  place,  marshal 
the  facts,  work  out  the  deductions,  and  so  lead  up  to  the  conclu- 
sion. I  prefer  at  once  to  state  what  I  shall  in  due  course  prove. 

What  has  led  to  all  this  is  one  thing,  and  one  thing  only— the 
firm  resolve  of  Germany  to  crush  this  nation,  to  destroy  the  British 
Empire. 

Let  this  be  realised  once  and  for  all,  that  it  is  the  relentless, 
undeviating  determination  of  Germany  to  make  herself  mistress 
of  the  world  by  conquering  England. 

Let  it  next  be  considered  how  this  is  to  be  prevented. 
We  can  continue  our  rake's  progress  to  national  bankruptcy 
by  plunging  all  our  resources  into  the  bottomless  pit  of  prepos- 
terous Naval  Estimates.  We  shall  have  to  postpone  indefinitely 
all  hope  of  obtaining  money  for  social  reform.  We  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  suspend  the  payment  of  Old  Age  Pensions.  But  even 
this  sacrifice  will  not  ensure  our  safety.  We  are  only  putting  off 
the  evil  day.  Our  fleets  may  at  any  moment  be  summoned  to 
distant  parts  of  the  world.  A  revolt  in  Egypt  might  be  coincident 
with  a  mutiny  in  India,  or  with  an  invasion  of  Australia  by  our 
Japanese  allies.  Such  a  contingency  would  be  Germany's  oppor- 
tunity. Our  fate  was  trembling  in  the  balance  during  the  dark 
days  of  the  Transvaal  war.  It  was  well  for  us  that  in  1899  Ger- 
many possessed  no  Navy.  Within  a  week  of  the  outbreak  of  war 
the  Kaiser  said,  '  We  are  in  bitter  need  of  a  strong  Navy.  If  the 
increases  demanded  during  the  first  years  of  my  reign  had  not 
been  continuously  refused  to  me  in  spite  of  my  continued  en- 
treaties and  warnings,  how  differently  should  we  now  be  able  to 
further  our  flourishing  commerce,  and  our  interests  oversea  I  ' 
The  '  bitter  need  '  no  longer  exists. 

One  alternative  has  been  attempted.  Would  an  ad  miseri- 
cordiam  appeal  to  Germany  to  leave  off  shipbuilding  have  any 
effect?  Was  an  agreement  for  a  joint  reduction  of  armaments 
feasible?  We  went  to  all  extremes  to  achieve  this  result.  To 
demonstrate  our  good  faith  we  put  our  principles  into  practice. 
We  reduced  our  naval  construction,  and  decreased  our  men,  our 
guns,  and  our  stores.  The  Hague  Conference  showed  the  futility 
of  all  attempts  at  joint  reduction  of  armaments.  Germany  wras 
ready  enough  to  agree  to  a  reduction  of  English  armaments,  but 
she  took  the  opportunity  of  accelerating  her  own  programme. 

Is  there  no  other  alternative  to  this  endless,  yet  futile,  compe- 
tition in  shipbuilding? 

Yes,  there  is.  It  is  one  which  a  Cromwell,  a  William  Pitt,  a 
Palmerston,  a  Disraeli,  would  have  adopted  long  .ago. 

This  is  that  alternative — the  only  possible  one.  It  is  to  say  to 
Germany  :  '  All  that  you  have  been  doing  constitutes  a  series  of 
unfriendly  acts.  Your  fair  words  go  for  nothing.  Once  for  all  you 
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must  put  an  end  to  your  warlike  preparations.  If  we  are  not 
satisfied  that  you  do  so,  we  shall  forthwith  sink  every  battleship 
and  cruiser  that  you  possess.  The  situation  that  you  have  created 
is  intolerable.  If  you  are  determined  to  fight  us,  if  you  insist  upon 
war,  war  you  shall  have ;  but  the  time  shall  be  of  our  choosing 
and  not  of  yours,  and  that  time  shall  be  now.' 

Not  a  shot  need  be  fired.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  in  the  House  of 
Commons  a  year  ago,  made  the  following  grave  pronouncement  : 
'  When  the  programme  is  completed  Germany  will  have  a  fleet 
of  thirty-eight  Dreadnoughts,  and  that  fleet  will  be  the  most 
powerful  that  the  world  has  ever  yet  seen.  It  imposes  upon  us 
the  necessity  of  rebuilding  the  whole  of  our  fleet— that  is  the  situa- 
tion. Surely  it  is  obvious  that  the  whole  of  Europe  is  in  the 
presence  of  a  great  danger.' 

Yes,  and  the  whole  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Austria, 
would  gladly  support  England  in  an  ultimatum  demanding  the 
instant  cessation  of  this  universal  danger.  France  remembers 
the  Delcasse  incident,  if  her  memory  does  not  go  back  further. 
Russia  has  not  forgotten  how,  when  Austria  flouted  Europe  by 
tearing  up  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  Germany  forbade  her  to  strike 
a  blow  for  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  The  other  Powers  have  no 
wish  to  see  Europe  under  the  heel  of  a  German  Napoleon. 

My  next  point  will  be  this — that  our  Government  are  com- 
pletely convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  danger,  and  have  shown  this 
not  only  by  their  self-abnegation  in  connexion  with  the  Hague 
Conference,  not  only  by  their  recent  colossal  Naval  Estimates,  but 
by  other  more  comprehensive  and  astonishing  proceedings. 


II. 

I  have  no  wish  in  this  paper  to  criticise  the  naval  policy  of  the 
last  few  years.  It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  the  various  ways 
in  which  the  Navy  has  been  weakened,  and  to  demonstrate  the 
unreality  of  the  recent  Estimates.  I  am  rather  concerned  with 
the  vast  difficulties  with  which  the  Government  has  been  faced. 
It  came  into  power  on  a  cry  of  peace  and  retrenchment.  Unless 
it  carried  out  its  pledges  it  was  bound  to  alienate  the  mass  of  its 
own  supporters.  Most  of  these  were  not  to  be  persuaded  that  the 
expenditure  on  our  national  defence  was  not  in  excess  of  our 
needs.  But  the  Government  speedily  became  aware  of  the  peril 
to  which  we  are  exposed.  Our  rulers  were  between  the  devil  and 
the  deep  sea.  How  were  means  to  be  devised  for  the  safety  of 
these  islands  which  should  yet  not  offend  those  who  had  placed 
them  in  power? 

It  would  be  curious  to  know  in  whose  mind  the  means  adopted 
were  conceived.  For  these  means  were  of  the  most  revolutionary 
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nature,  of  the  most  far-reaching  consequence.  Measures  opposed 
to  every  tradition  of  our  naval  history,  measures  which  nothing  but 
the  most  desperate  necessity  could  ever  have  brought  into  con- 
sideration, were  so  quietly  introduced  and  carried  into  effect  that 
the  nation  was  hardly  aware  of  what  was  being  done. 

The  tremendous  fact  that  I  refer  to  is  represented  by  the 
following  figures  taken  from  The  Times.  At  the  beginning  of 
1905  the  strength  of  the  naval  forces  actually  in  commission  in 
home  waters  consisted  of  sixteen  battleships,  thirteen  first-class 
cruisers,  thirty  smaller  cruisers  and  gunboats,  together  with 
smaller  craft.  In  1910  the  numbers  have  been  increased  to  forty- 
four  battleships,  thirty-seven  first-class  cruisers,  and  fifty-eight 
smaller  cruisers  and  gunboats.  Putting  aside  the  smaller  craft 
which  I  have  not  enumerated,  this  gives  an  increase  of  no  less 
than  twenty-eight  battleships,  twenty-four  first-class  cruisers,  and 
twenty-eight  smaller  cruisers  and  gunboats. 

Where  has  their  enormous  increase  come  from  ?  It  is  not  due 
to  any  growth  in  our  fleet.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  above  period 
the  Montagu  and  the  Gladiator  were  lost,  while  two  battleships, 
the  Centurion  and  the  Barfleur,  together  with  a  large  number  of 
Jess  effective  vessels,  were  scrapped. 

Here  is  the  answer  in  the  words  of  Sir  Gerard  Noel,  Admiral 
of  the  Fleet,  uttered  on  the  occasion  of  a  meeting  at  the  Eoyal 
United  Service  Institution  so  long  ago  as  December  1908.  '  Under 
the  present  so-called  system  of  concentration,'  he  said,  '  our 
former  command  of  all  the  seas,  including  the  support  of  trade  and 
commerce,  has  been  forfeited.  .  .  .  Naval  stations  abroad  have 
been  reduced  or  abandoned.' 

Has  the  country  any  conception  of  the  momentous  meaning  of 
this  procedure?  It  is  nothing  less  than  this.  We  have  retired 
from  the  command  of  the  seas  in  all  the  world.  Our  fleets  are 
being  used  for  a  purpose  to  which  they  were  never  applied  before — 
the  policing  of  our  own  shores.  Our  coast  defences  have  been 
strengthened  by  the  enormous  number  of  eighty  fighting  ships. 

Does  the  country  in  the  faintest  degree  realise  what  has  been 
effected  and  what  is  the  significance  of  this  total  bouleversement 
of  our  policy?  Does  it  grasp  what  we  have  given  up?  Let  it  but 
try  to  do  so ;  let  it  endeavour  to  consider,  as  Sir  Gerard  Noel  put 
it,  that  our  former  command  of  all  the  seas,  including  the  support 
of  trade  and  commerce,  or,  in  Lord  Charles  Beresford's  words, 
the  protection  of  trade  routes,  has  been  (not  will  be)  forfeited,  and 
the  mind  reels  at  the  contemplation. 

Has  the  Government  made  this  great  renunciation  for 
nothing?  Is  it  to  satisfy  the  Little  Englanders?  It  has  not 
satisfied  them.  It  could  not  be  expected  to  do  so.  They  are 
indignant  and  resentful  at  the  increase  in  naval  expenditure. 
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Nothing  but  the  most  direful  necessity  could  have  compelled  a 
Government  of  whatever  party  to  so  stupendous  a  decision.  One 
reason  and  one  reason  only  could  have  induced  the  Govern- 
ment to  surrender  our  world-wide  naval  supremacy  and 
to  concentrate  our  ships  round  these  islands.  One  reason 
only  could  have  forced  a  Government,  which  came  in  pledged 
for  retrenchment,  to  estimate,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
for  more  and  more  ships  and  for  more  men,  wifh  a  total  expendi- 
ture of  forty  millions.  Mr.  McKenna  on  the  14th  of  March,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  said,  *  Nothing  but  the  imperative  needs 
of  safeguarding  the  security  of  our  country  could  justify  so  gigantic 
a  total.'  Nothing  short  of  a  most  profound  conviction  that  the 
heart  of  the  Empire  is  in  imminent  deadly  peril,  that  Germany, 
so  friendly  in  words,  so  inimical  in  acts,  is  in  feverish  haste  com- 
pleting her  preparations  for  the  destruction  of  England,  could  have 
driven  this  or  any  Government  to  adopt  the  humiliating  procedure 
of  scuttle  which  it  is  sought  to  dignify  by  calling  it  '  concentra- 
tion.' Nothing  less  could  have  compelled  a  Liberal  Government 
to  the  present  vast  increase  in  expenditure.  The  situation  is  an 
intolerable  one.  It  will  become  more  intolerable  year  by  year,  if, 
indeed,  many  years  are  left  to  us,  unless  we  boldly  grasp  the  nettle 
and  insist  that  Germany's  warlike  preparations  shall  cease. 


III. 

When  a  Liberal  Government  is  convinced  of  the  iinminency 
of  the  danger,  what  further  need  have  we  of  witnesses? 

Nevertheless,  as  some  may  still  be  incredulous,  let  us  critically 
examine  the  position  and  consider  some  of  the  weighty  utterances 
of  statesmen,  thinkers,  and  public  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion. 

Sir  Edward  Grey,  I  repeat,  said  a  year  ago  :  '  When  her 
programme  is  completed  Germany  will  have  a  fleet  of  thirty-eight 
Dreadnoughts,  and  that  fleet  will  be  the  most  powerful  that  the 
world  has  yet  seen.' 

Mr.  McKenna  said  :  '  We  know  the  Germans  have  a  law 
which,  when  all  the  ships  under  it  are  completed,  will  give  them  a 
navy  more  powerful  than  any  at  present  in  existence.' 

What  are  these  German  ships  for?  That  is  the  question 
which  must  be  asked  and  asked  again  until  it  is  satisfactorily 
answered?  Are  they  for  vain  glory,  that  the  crews  may  salute 
the  Kaiser  as  he  steams  past  in  his  imperial  yacht  ?  It  is  hardly 
to  be  supposed  that  millions  upon  millions  of  pounds  are  being 
spent  for  this.  Are  they  to  protect  German  commerce?  German 
trading  vessels  are  to  be  seen  off  Colombo,  Singapore,  East  Africa, 
and  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  but  German  battleships  and  cruisers 
remained  crystallised  around  Heligoland.  Compared  with  the 
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proportion  of  English  fighting  ships  to  the  English  mercantile 
marine,  the  proposed  number  of  German  Dreadnoughts  is 
absurdly  in  excess  of  the  number  required  for  her  commerce  pro- 
tection. That  answer  will  not  do.  Are  the  ships  to  protect  the 
German  coast-line  ?  Nature  has  protected  the  coast-line  by  shoals 
and  sandbanks.  Half  a  dozen  ironclads  off  the  mouths  of  the 
great  rivers,  supplemented  by  mines,  are  sufficient  to  prevent  any 
invasion  by  sea.  Germany,  moreover,  has  a  few  hundred  miles 
only  of  coast-line,  while  the  British  Empire  possesses  43,000. 
That  answer  will  not  do.  Are  the  ships  for  an  invasion  of  France  ? 
Does  Germany,  with  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  army  in  the 
world,  who  at  a  moment's  notice  could  throw  an  overwhelming 
force  over  her  neighbour's  borders,  require  a  fleet  for  that  purpose? 
Are  the  ships  for  an  invasion  of  her  other  neighbour,  Russia,  or  of 
Switzerland,  or  the  '  Coasts  of  Bohemia  '  ?  Are  they  for  an  attack 
on  the  United  States  or  South  America?  Why,  the  ships  have 
not  the  coal-carrying  capacity  for  crossing  the  Atlantic.  They  are 
designed  for  work  in  the  North  Sea  only  !  Does  Germany,  like 
England,  depend  for  her  food  supply,  for  her  national  existence, 
upon  an  invincible  fleet  ?  A  mere  process  of  elimination  brings  us 
back  to  the  one  and  only  solution  of  the  question.  The  German 
ships  are  for  the  conquest  of  England. 

What  has  Germany  to  say  on  the  question  ? 

The  late  German  historian,  Professor  von  Treitschke,  said  : 
'  We  have  settled  our  accounts  with  Austria-Hungary,  with 
France,  and  with  Russia.  The  last  settlement,  the  settlement 
with  England,  will  probably  be  the  lengthiest  and  most  difficult.' 

The  Kaiser  has  referred  to  himself  as  the  '  Admiral  of  the 
Atlantic.'  He  has  said  :  '  That  trident  must  be  in  our  fist.'  He 
has  constantly  affirmed,  '  Our  future  lies  upon  the  water.' 

The  preamble  to  the  German  Navy  Act  of  1900  runs  thus  : 
'  Germany  must  have  a  fleet  of  such  strength  that  a  war,  even 
against  the  mightiest  Naval  Power,  would  involve  risks  threaten- 
ing the  supremacy  of  that  Power.' 

General  von  der  Goltz,  in  the  Deutsche  Rundschau,  at  the 
close  of  1900,  said  :  '  The  national  energy  of  Germany  has  need  of 
space  and  the  soil  of  our  country  has  become  insufficient.  The 
dream  of  a  Greater  Germany  has  become  a  law  for  the  present 
generation  under  the  iron  hand  of  necessity.  .  .  .  The  British 
fleet  will  no  longer  be  an  irresistible  opponent  to  us.  .  .  .  The 
material  basis  of  our  power  is  large  enough  to  destroy  the  present 
superiority  of  Great  Britain.' 

The  great  German  Socialist  leader,  Herr  Bebel,  said  :  '  Eng- 
land may  experience  a  terrible  debdcle  in  a  naval  war.' 

The  German  Navy  League  is  the  largest  and  most  influential 
patriotic  association  in  the  world.  Founded  so  lately  as  1898, 
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it  has  over  400  branches,  more  than  a  million  members, 
and  an  income  of  50,OOOZ.  a  year.  In  comparison  with  this, 
our  English  Leagues  in  connexion  with  the  Navy  are  entirely 
insignificant. 

What  has  history  to  say  ? 

In  1870  there  were  signs  and  warnings.  France  was  in- 
credulous. French  statesmen  said  that  peace  was  never  so 
assured.  Within  two  months  the  Prussians  were  besieging  Paris. 
Bismarck's  forged  telegram  had  brought  on  the  war  which  he  had 
planned — the  war  which  created  modern  Germany. 

What  has  a  Frenchman  to  say? 

M.  Lockroy,  formerly  French  Naval  Minister,  in  his  Lettres 
sur  la  Marine  Allemande,  quoted  in  The  Standard  of  the  3rd  of 
August  1908,  says,  '  Germany  will  be  a  great  Naval  Power  in  spite 
of  her  geographical  position  and  history.  Her  claim  to  rule  the 
waves  will,  earlier  or  later,  bring  on  a  war  with  Great  Britain. 
That  war  will  be  one  of  the  most  terrible  conflicts  of  the  twentieth 
century.  What  its  result  will  be  no  one  can  foretell,  but  so  much 
is  sure — that  Germany  does  everything  that  human  forethought 
and  the  patience  and  energy  of  a  nation  can  suggest.' 

What  have  Englishmen  to  say? 

In  this  country  our  immunity  for  centuries  from  foreign 
invasion  has  induced  a  general  lack  of  imagination  as  to  the 
possibility  of  such  a  contingency.  Many,  nevertheless,  foresee  it, 
and  not  a  few  have  spoken  of  it. 

I  have  already  recorded  the  weighty  statements  of  Sir  Edward 
Grey  and  of  Mr.  McKenna. 

The  greatest  soldier  of  the  age,  Lord  Koberts,  whose  old  ex- 
perience doth  attain  to  something  like  prophetic  strain,  has  from 
time  to  time  given  us  the  gravest  warnings.  In  his  speech  of  the 
23rd  of  November  1908,  in  which  he  dwelt  on  the  secret  pre- 
parations of  Germany,  he  said  :  '  It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  it 
is  perfectly  possible  for  our  fleet  to  be  effectually  misled  and 
evaded,  and  that  this  country  might  be  invaded  before  having  the 
opportunity  of  bringing  her  tremendous  sea-power  into  play. 
However  much  we  may  desire  peace,  many  of  the  startling  events 
that  have  occurred  in  the  Near  East  within  the  last  twro  months 
must  have  brought  it  home  to  the  most  careless  observer  that 
nothing  can  save  a  country  which  is  unprepared  to  protect  itself 
and  safeguard  its  own  possessions.  No  alliances,  no  treaties, 
prevail.  It  is  evident  that  the  danger  is  becoming  every  day  more 
threatening,  and  the  undertaking  every  day  more  practicable. 
Within  one  single  decade  Germany  has  created  the  greatest  sea 
power  that  has  yet  existed  except  our  own.  Day  by  day  the 
period  required  for  every  stage  of  an  invading  operation  is  made 
shorter,  day  by  day  the  chances  of  success  are  increased.' 
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Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  wrote  in  The  Daily  Mail  of  the  20th  of 
March  1909  :  '  The  nation  is  at  last  roused  to  a  realising  sense  of 
the  fact  that  its  naval  supremacy  is  seriously  threatened  .  .  . 
Without  even  counting  the  cost,  our  naval  supremacy  must  be 
placed  beyond  all  possible  rivalry  or  dispute.  Better  spend  fifty 
millions,  if  need  be,  on  creating  a  supreme  navy  than  pay 
500,000,0002.  hereafter  as  indemnity  to  any  Power  which,  if 
allowed  to  grasp  our  trident ,  could  reduce  us  to  starvation  without 
landing  a  single  soldier  on  our  coasts.  .  .  .  Laying  down  two 
keels  to  the  German  one  is  the  irreducible  minimum  which  the 
nation  should  demand  from  the  executive  of  the  day.' 

In  March  1909  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  wrote  to  The  Times  : 
*  Serious  anxiety  as  to  our  national  defences  arises  from  what  we 
see,  as  we  watch  the  feverish  expansion  of  the  German  Navy, 
combined  with  the  domineering  attitude  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment in  Europe,  plus  the  ambitious  schemes  asserted  now  for  a 
whole  generation  by  the  German  military  and  naval  chiefs, 
fomenting  the  great  natural  aspirations  of  the  great  German 
race.  .  .  .  The  German  Navy  is  not  built  for  distant  voyages. 
It  is  built  to  act  only  as  the  spearhead  of  a  magnificent  army. 
This  army,  as  we  know,  has  been  trained  for  sudden  transmarine 
descent  on  a  coast ;  and  for  this  end  every  road,  well,  bridge,  and 
smithy  in  the  East  of  England  and  Scotland  has  been  docketed 
in  the  German  War  Office.  .  .  .  This  certainly  compels  me  to 
modify  the  anti-militarist  policy  which  I  have  maintained  for 
forty  years  past.  .  .  .  How  hollow  is  all  talk  about  industrial  re- 
organisation until  we  have  secured  our  country  against  a  cata- 
strophe that  would  involve  untold  destitution  and  misery  on  the 
people  in  the  mass — which  would  paralyse  industry  and  raise 
food  to  famine  prices !  How  idle  are  fine  words  about  retrench- 
ment, peace,  and  brotherhood,  while  we  lie  open  to  the  risk  of 
unutterable  ruin,  to  a  deadly  fight  for  national  existence,  and  to 
war  in  its  most  destructive  and  cruel  form  !  ' 

In  The  Clarion  of  the  2nd  of  April  1909  Mr.  Eobert  Blatch- 
ford,  the  well-known  Socialist,  said  :  '  Does  Germany  mean  to 
attack  us  or  does  she  not  ?  The  position  taken  up  by  our  comrade 
Hyndman  and  by  me  from  the  first  has  been  quite  clear  and  firm. 
We  believe  that  Germany  is  preparing  for  war  with  Great  Britain. 
Germany  means  to  fight,  is  preparing  to  fight,  believes  that  she 
can  win.  In  the  old  days  when  war  threatened  our  fathers  it  was 
the  custom  to  light  beacon  fires  upon  the  hills.  I  light  my  fire 
to-day,  and  it  shall  not  go  out  if  I  can  keep  it  burning.' 

A  paper  which  is  not  given  to  militarist  or  imperialist  views, 
The  Daily  News,  in  its  issue  of  the  20th  of  March  1909,  said  : 
'  For  our  part,  we  do  not  doubt  that  Germany  is  building  primarily 
against  our  fleet.'  It  endeavours,  somewhat  ineffectually,  to 
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modify  this  opinion  by  continuing,  *  It  is  rather,  we  think,  the 
determination  to  back  diplomacy  by  material  force.' 

Mr.  Asquith,  in  introducing  the  Naval  Estimates  a  year  ago, 
said  :  '  I  am  obliged  to  tell  them  these  matters  in  order  to  let 
them  understand  why  we  economists  have  presented  these  Esti- 
mates to  the  House — there  has  been  such  an  enormous  develop- 
ment in  Germany,  not  only  in  the  provision  of  shipyards  and  slips 
on  which  the  hulk  or  fabric  of  a  ship  can  be  built  or  repaired — but 
in  what  is  still  more  serious,  in  the  provision  for  gun  mountings 
and  armaments  of  those  great  monsters,  those  Dreadnoughts, 
which  are  now  the  dominating  type  of  ship— such  an  enormous 
development — and  I  will  venture  to  say  this  without  attempting 
to  excite  anything  in  the  nature  of  unnecessary  alarm  in  this 
country — such  an  enormous  development  as  to  be  so  serious  a 
development  from  our  national  point  of  view  that  we  could  no 
longer  take  to  ourselves,  as  we  could  a  year  ago  with  reason,  the 
consoling  and  comforting  reflection  that  we  have  the  advantage 
in  the  speed  and  the  rate  at  which  ships  can  be  constructed.' 

Lord  Esher,  in  his  recent  book  of  Essays,  says  :  '  For  every 
ship  which  our  great  rival  builds  we  ought  to  put  two  into  the 
water  of  equal  strength.' 

In  the  King's  Speech  in  February  last  is  the  following  pas- 
sage :  '  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Estimates  for 
the  service  of  the  ensuing  year  will  be  laid  before  you  in  due 
course.  They  have  been  framed  with  the  utmost  desire  for 
economy,  but  the  requirements  of  the  naval  defence  of  the 
Empire  have  made  it  necessary  to  propose  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  cost  of  my  Navy.' 

That  increase  framed  with  the  utmost  desire  for  economy  was 
the  enormous  sum  of  5,461,0001.  It  is  nothing  to  what  we  shall 
be  driven  to  in  the  near  future  unless  we  employ  drastic  measures 
at  once  to  end  the  intolerable  situation.  What  further  need  have 
we  of  witnesses? 

IV. 

What  is  our  financial  prospect  if  we  continue  our  present 
course?  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  in  his  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  14th  of  March,  said  that  the  Government  had 
failed  to  keep  up  the  Navy  to  the  necessary  requirements.  When 
they  had  the  commitments  for  the  next  year's  programme,  as  sure 
as  they  sat  there,  they  would  be  appalling.  Forty  millions 
sterling  would  be  nothing  to  what  they  would  be.  They  would 
go  up  to  between  50,000,OOOJ.  and  60,000,0002.  He  then  quoted 
the  preamble  to  the  German  Navy  Act  of  1909.  Could  there,  he 
asked,  be  a  threat  nearer  than  that?  There  they  had  the  utter- 
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ances  of  responsible  German  officials.  The  British  and  German 
peoples  did  not  want  war,  but  they  must  remember  that  the 
German  people  had  nothing  to  say  to  the  declaration  of  war.  They 
were  entirely  under  the  bureaucracy.  The  only  way  for  us  to 
avoid  war  was  to  make  the  Navy  strong  enough,  not  by  concern- 
ing ourselves  with  driblets  as  we  were  now.  We  ought,  he  con- 
tinued, to  have  a  programme  of  68,000,OOOZ.  sterling,  or  a 
hundred  and  twenty  ships  in  all. 

This  is  not  the  recurring,  but  an  extraordinary,  outlay.  It 
corresponds  with  the  demand  of  the  Standard  for  the  loan  of  sixty 
or  a  hundred  millions. 

Think  what  these  figures  mean.  A  loan  of  a  hundred  millions 
repayable  in  twenty  years,  with  interest  at  3  per  cent.,  would 
mean  in  round  numbers  eight  millions  a  year  for  interest  and 
sinking  fund.  That  is  not  nothing ;  but  it  is  nothing  to  the  ex- 
penditure that  would  be  involved  by  the  proposed  enormous 
outlay. 

The  pay  and  victualling  of  the  men,  the  coal,  stores,  guns 
and  ammunition,  dock  accommodation,  the  general  upkeep  of  this 
mass  of  new  ships  over  and  above  what  we  have  now,  would  be — 
to  quote  Lord  Charles  Beresford's  expression — '  appalling.'  No 
one  could  estimate  it.  Our  total  expenditure  might  well  run  into 
a  hundred  millions  a  year. 

Apart  from  these  demands,  the  necessity  for  which,  unless  we 
reconstruct  our  foreign  policy,  I  am  not  disputing,  let  us  consider 
the  result  of  Mr.  McKenna's  proposals,  which  have  been  framed, 
as  the  King's  Speech  tells  us,  with  the  utmost  desire  for  economy. 

Excluding  the  magnificent  contributions  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  we  shall  have,  over  and  above  a  not  inconsiderable 
number  of  cruisers  and  smaller  craft,  no  less  than  thirteen  Dread- 
noughts, or  capital  ships,  under  construction  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  These  are  the  four  Dreadnoughts  of  the  programme  for 
1909-10  laid  down  last  year,  the  four  contingent  Dreadnoughts  for 
which  a  certain  amount  has  been  provided  in  the  Supplementary 
Estimates,  together  with  five  for  the  financial  year  1910-11. 
These  are  all  to  be  ready  early  in  1913.  The  cost  of  these  thirteen 
ships  will  be  in  their  entirety  about  26,000,OOOL,  or  more  than 
eight  million  and  a-half  in  each  of  the  three  years.  This  does 
not  take  into  account  other  battleships  that  will  be  laid  down 
during  the  next  three  years,  as  slips  become  available,  and  the 
large  number  of  cruisers,  torpedo  destroyers,  and  submarines,  the 
construction  of  which  is  inevitable,  and  will  run  into  many 
millions. 

The  average  annual  expenditure  on  construction  from  1900  to 
1910  was  9,222,0001.  It  is  now  13,250,000/.  What  will  it  be  in 
two  or  three  years'  time,  not  on  Lord  Charles  Beresford's  pro- 
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gramme,  but  on  Mr.  McKenna's?  Of  course,  as  the  new  vessels 
become  ready,  there  is  instantly  the  concomitant  increased  ex- 
penditure for  men,  stores,  and  general  upkeep,  let  alone  dock 
accommodation.  The  total  Estimates  will,  as  certainly  as  day 
follows  night,  soon  automatically  rise  to  60,000,OOOL,  or  more. 

I  insist  that  the  position  is  intolerable.  No  nation  could  stand 
it.  Let  the  fact  be  recognised  now.  It  is  outrageous  that  all  this 
should  result  from  the  actions  of  a  neighbouring  Power.  And 
the  '  humour  of  it,'  the  grim  irony  of  it,  is  that  by  our  effete  fiscal 
system  we  are  largely  helping  Germany  to  pay  for  her  navy. 

I  repeat  that  there  is  one  alternative  only,  one  which  a  Crom- 
well, a  Pitt,  a  Palmer ston,  a  Disraeli,  would  have  adopted  long 
ago. 

EDMUND  C.  Cox. 
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CLEON 

t 

HE  came  with  raucous  tongue,  and  tan-yard  reek, 
Into  the  session  of  the  good  and  great, 
Where  once  sage  Wisdom  dwelt,  and  Solon s  sate, 

When  loyalty  engrained  in  every  Greek 
Sustained  the  State. 

Bold-browed  adventurer !  with  ambition  filled 
To  compass  fame  and  fortune  by  finesse, 
Of  nought  accounting  truth  or  nobleness, 

If  need  be,  on  a  bleeding  State  to  build 
A  base  success. 

Place-monger,  panderer  to  each  passion's  vent, 
Bartering  an  Empire's  trust,  a  Nation's  name, 
Men,  money,  ships — mere  counters  in  the  game — 

By  righteous  or  unrighteous  means  content 
To  reach  his  aim. 

What  though  the  light  of  Hellas  see  eclipse, 
If  he  loom  largely  in  the  people's  eyes?  l 
Prating  in  turgid  tones  glib  parrot-cries, 

And  mouthing  venomed  gibes,  and  vapid  quips, 
And  vulgar  lies ! 

The  Fates  forbade  ! — whose  penalties  postponed 2 
With  stealthy  gait  man's  guilty  footsteps  dog 
In  grim  pursuit  that  knows  nor  check  nor  clog, 

Till  Demos,  Archiconoclast,  dethroned 
Its  demagogue. 

Swift  sank  he !  like  some  meteoric  star 

Whose  transient  brilliance  leaves  no  lingering  trace- 
Remote  in  soul  he  lived ;  in  distant  Thrace 
Dying,  his  body  fitly  finds  afar 
Its  burial-place ! 

J.  HUDSON, 


zp&  iroXi;  Iv  T£  r6re  iri6avd>Ta.Tos  (Thuc.  iii.  36). 
2  Raro  antecedentem  scelestum 

Deseruit  pede  Poena  claudo  (Horace,  Od.  III.  ii.  31). 

The  Editor  of  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AND  AFTER  cannot 
undertake  to  return  unaccepted  MSS. 
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THE  POLITICAL   SITUATION 
I 

THE   CONSTITUTIONAL  '  SHAM  FIGHT' 

THE  question  of  mending,  ending,  or  mutilating  the  House  of 
Lords  has  lately  emerged  from  the  condition  of  a  somewhat 
academic  discussion,  and  has  been  forced  into  an  acute  stage,  by 
the  very  transparent  device  adopted  by  his  Majesty's  Government 
of  compelling  the  Lords  either  to  refer  the  Finance  Bill  of  1909  to 
the  judgment  of  the  people  or  to  abdicate  their  position  as  a  Second 
Chamber.  The  battle  has  been  joined,  and,  though  nothing  new 
has  been  added  to  the  causes  of  war,  the  situation  has  developed 
in  several  most  important  respects  since  this  Review  pub- 
lished an  article  from  me  on  '  Reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  n 
three  years  ago.  I  then  commented  upon  the  '  sloppy  '  condition 
of  politics,  opined  that  no  great,  distinct  issues  were  at  stake,  and 
deemed  it  impossible  to  define  the  political  creed  of  the  party  in 
power ;  but  I  expressed  the  view  that  party  lines  would  presently 
harden  up  again  under  new  conditions.  They  certainly  have 
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hardened  up,  and  under  conditions  absolutely  new.  It  may  be 
impossible  accurately  to  define  the  political  creed  of  so  hetero- 
geneous a  party — if  the  Liberal,  Eadical,  Labour,  and  Nationalist 
sections  can  be  said  to  constitute  a  party — but  there  is  no  obscurity 
about  the  objective  of  the  ascendant  element  in  the  party,  and 
very  distinct  issues  are  at  stake.  In  the  social  and  economic  field 
Communism  is  their  objective,  and  in  the  region  of  politics  the 
great  organic  change  involved  in  the  substitution  of  a  written  for 
an  unwritten  Constitution  and  of  a  single  for  a  double  Chamber 
system.  That  is  revolutionary  enough,  but  in  proposing  to  invade 
the  detached  position  of  the  Crown,  as  being  far  removed  from  all 
party  polemics,  the  Prime  Minister  has  aimed  a  fatal  blow  at  the 
institutions  and  Constitution  of  the  country. 

The  true  objects  of  the  Eadical  party  of  the  future,  and  of  the 
dominant  section  of  the  Kadical  party  of  the  present,  have  been 
defined ;  and  to  support  that  definition  the  charges  against  the 
Second  Chamber  have  been  formulated  with  greater  distinctness 
and  ferocity.  While  denying  those  charges,  the  Second  Chamber 
has  admitted  that  internal  reform  is  desirable  and  necessary.  A 
great  advance  all  round  has  therefore  taken  place.  The  House 
of  Lords  does  not  desire  any  increase  of  power,  but  does  desire 
to  strengthen  itself  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  which  it  has 
hitherto  enjoyed.  The  Government  aim  at  reducing  the 
present  Second  Chamber,  or  any  other  Second  Chamber,  to  a 
condition  of  impotence,  and,  as  a  means  to  that  end,  deliberately 
forced  a  false  position  on  the  House  of  Lords  by  sending 
up  to  them  a  Finance  Bill  which  no  sane  man  can  pretend 
did  not  exceed  the  customary  objects  of  such  a  Bill,  and  which  was, 
as  the  author  of  it  admitted,  a  Bill  of  '  a  very  unusual  character.' 
Such  is  the  position  now  as  regards  Parliament,  and  it  is  a  very 
serious  one.  The  Lord  Chancellor  warned  the  House  that  in 
referring  the  Budget  to  the  electorate  they  were  entering  upon  a 
course  the  end  of  which  no  man  could  foresee ;  and  the  Home 
Secretary,  shaking  his  gory  locks,  repeats  that  if  the  Lords  reject 
the  Veto  no  man  can  foresee  the  end  of  the  course  upon  which  they 
will  be  entering.  But  the  attack  is  not  confined  to  Parliament. 
In  announcing  his  desire  to  drag  the  monarchy  into  the  arena  of 
party  strife,  the  Prime  Minister  has  opened  up  questions  far  tran- 
scending in  importance  the  relations  between  the  two  branches  of 
the  Legislature.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  portentous 
situation,  and  yet,  somehow  or  other,  a  strange  air  of  unreality 
hangs  over  it  all. 

No  one  would  imagine  from  the  outward  seeming  of  things  that 
all  our  capital  institutions  were  menaced  and  that  the  country  was 
engaged  in  a  tremendous  revolution.  This  apathetic  attitude  is 
not  difficult  to  account  for.  We  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the 
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neurotic,  decadent  condition  so  confidently  predicted  by  some  of 
our  critics.  The  nation  is,  as  a  whole,  robust,  sober-minded,  and 
level-headed.  It  is  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  though  '  Brag 
may  be  a  good  dog,  Holdfast  is  a  better,'  and  the  mock  heroics  and 
real  hysterics  of  some  prominent  members  of  the  Administration 
not  only  fail  to  impress  the  people,  but  lead  them  to  look  with 
levity  upon  a  cause  so  advocated.  The  reasons  assigned  in  justifi- 
cation of  a  revolution  designing  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  estates 
of  the  realm,  and  menacing  others,  are  so  inadequate  as  to  raise 
doubts  as  to  the  genuine  character  of  the  movement,  doubts  which 
are  not  allayed  by  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  army  marching 
under  the  revolutionary  flag. 

It  is  an  extremely  composite  force.  In  the  forefront  stands 
the  Cabinet,  avowedly  disunited  not  only  on  questions  of  strategy 
and  tactics,  but  on  the  main  object  of  the  campaign.  One  section 
is  anxious  so  to  mutilate  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  United  King- 
dom may  be  ruled  and  the  destinies  of  the  Empire  be  settled  by  one 
Chamber  elected  on  a  system  which  often  fails,  and  must  often  fail 
as  long  as  our  present  electoral  methods  last,  to  reflect  the  real  will 
of  the  nation.  Another  section  desires  to  couple  construction  with 
destruction,  and  advocates  a  reformed  Second  Chamber.  That  is 
to  the  credit  of  their  statesmanship,  for  obviously  the  constitu- 
tional danger  of  time-limits  on  an  Upper  House  is  in  inverse  pro- 
portion to  the  authority  and  strength  of  that  Chamber.  Thus 
the  nominal  leaders  of  this  army  are  divided. 

In  the  rank  and  file  the  division  of  opinion  is  even  more  notice- 
able. The  larger  and  more  noisy  section  opposes  reform  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  as  it  is  also  against  abolition  of  that  House 
and  the  creation  of  some  other  Second  Chamber,  and  is  in 
favour  of  so  limiting  the  power  of  the  Upper  House,  whatever 
it  may  be,  as  to  reduce  it  to  a  mere  cypher.  With  this  section 
of  the  Liberal  party  the  Labour  wing,  with  ends  of  its  own — 
socialistic  ends — in  view,  and  with  no  love  for  Liberalism,  is  in 
cordial  agreement.  Once  the  absolute  and  unrestrained  power 
of  a  single  Chamber  has  been  secured,  the  Labour  members  make 
no  secret  that  they  will  wage  war  on  their  temporary  allies.  At 
present,  however,  the  compact  for  one  purpose — the  ending  of  the 
House  of  Lords — exists,  and  the  allies  have  secured  the  assistance 
of  a  large  body  of  mercenaries.  I  use  the  term  '  mercenaries  '  in 
no  invidious  sense,  but  as  being  the  only  expression  adequately 
describing  the  section  of  the  army  composed  of  the  majority  of 
representatives  of  Irish  constituencies.  They  are  fighting,  not  as 
the  Labour  men  are  fighting,  for  general  idealistic  principles,  but 
in  order  to  secure  one  definite  object,  and  when  that  is  gained  they 
do  not  care  what  happens  to  Lords  or  Commons.  Their  attitude 
is  very  natural  on  the  assumption  that  they  are  under  the 
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extraordinary  delusion  that  the  House  of  Lords  is,  and  has  been  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  the  sole  obstruction  to  Home  Kule.  It  is 
a  strange  delusion,  for  Mr.  Eedmond  accurately  denned  the 
attitude  of  the  House  in  an  article  in  this  Eeview  for  November 
1894,  in  which  he  declared  that  that  House  had  never  per- 
manently or  even  for  a  long  time  resisted  the  will  of  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that,  though  it  had 
delayed  measures,  '  in  the  end  it  has  invariably  succumbed  to  the 
force  of  public  opinion  even  in  the  case  of  Ireland.'  The  idea 
that  Nationalists  can  extort  Home  Kule  without  the  deliberate 
consent  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  by  any  party  manoeuvres 
or  tactical  employment  of  their  votes  is  a  dream,  and,  for  Ireland, 
a  fatal  one.  The  attempt  to  incorporate  such  a  measure  in  the 
Statute  Book,  without  the  goodwill  of  the  British  people,  and  by 
methods  showing  no  respect  for  the  existing  Constitution,  for  the 
Empire  and  its  future,  will  surely  defeat  itself. 

Such  is  the  army  which  is  engaged  in  this  '  revolutionary  war.' 
It  is  an  aggregation  of  factions  so  mutually  hostile  in  their  views 
that,  even  if  they  hold  together  during  a  campaign,  which  is  very 
doubtful,  it  is  certain  that  they  will  fly  at  each  other's  throats 
directly  this  one  single  victory  is  won. 

What  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  mobilisation  of  this  hetero- 
geneous force  and  of  the  effort  to  destroy  one  of  the  essential  parts 
of  the  Constitution  ?     It  is  said  that ,  to  go  no  further  back  than  the 
past  four  years,  the  Lords  have  reduced  the  Liberal  Government 
to  inactivity  by  rejecting  measures  which  it  has  successfully  piloted 
through  the  House  of  Commons.     On  what  foundation  does  this 
indictment  rest  ?    During  the  last  four  years  about  eight  hundred 
Bills  were  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  of  those 
540,  mainly  private  members'  Bills,  were  rejected  or  lapsed  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  while  of  the  213  Government  Bills  intro- 
duced only  eighteen  failed  to  pass.     The  House  of  Lords  did  not 
reject  even  all  these  eighteen  measures  :  some  of  them  were  merely 
amended ;  but  the  Cabinet,  anxious  to  '  fill  up  the  cup,'  killed  its 
own  offspring.     Of  the  residuum  of  four  it  is  safe  to  say,  in  respect 
at  any  rate  of  one  of  them — the  last  Education  Bill— that  the 
Government  would  not  have  revived  it  even  if  they  had  the  power. 
Moreover,  if  the  House  of  Lords  is,  as  is  suggested,  dominated  by 
a  desire  merely  to  humiliate  and  render  abortive  the  work  of  a 
Liberal  Administration ,  what  explanation  is  there  for  the  passage 
of  such  an  immense  variety  of  measures  as  have  been  incorporated 
in  the  Statute  Book  in  the  past  four  years?     In  this  period  the 
House  of  Lords  with  or  without  amendment  has  passed  the  Trades 
Disputes  Bill,  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  the  Agricultural 
Holdings   Act,   the    Education    (Provision   of    Meals)    Act,   the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act,  the  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  Act, 
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the  Patents  and  Designs  Act,  the  Territorial  and  Eeserve  Forces 
Act,  the  Criminal  Appeal  Act,  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  the  Coal 
Mines  (Eight  Hours)  Act,  the  Irish  Universities  Act,  the  Port  of 
London  Act,  the  Irish  Land  Act,  the  Children's  Act,  and  such 
measures  as  those  abolishing  the  property  qualification  for  Justice 
of  the  Peace  for  a  county,  establishing  a  Public  Trustee,  stopping 
bribery  and  secret  commissions  in  commercial  life,  legalising 
marriage  with  the  deceased  wife's  sister,  promoting  the  economic 
development  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  improvement  of 
roads  by  the  establishment  of  a  Development  Fund,  and  Mr. 
Burns 's  admirable  measure  for  Housing  and  Town  Planning. 
This  bare  enumeration  of  the  co-operation  of  the  House  of  Lords 
with  the  present  Liberal  Administration  exposes  completely  the 
allegation  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  merely  a  partisan  assembly, 
and  that  it  devotes  its  energies  to  crippling  a  Liberal  Government 
when  it  is  in  power. 

But  a  wider  view  of  the  situation  is  also  taken  by  the  leaders 
of  revolution,  and  a  picture  is  painted  representing  the  House  of 
Lords  as  necessarily  ignorant  of  the  wants  of  the  people ,  and  per- 
sistently acting  as  their  enemy.  Mr.  Eedmond  in  particular  has 
been  eloquent  on  this  aspect  of  the  case.  What  is  his  indictment  ? 
'  It  would  be  easy,'  he  said,  '  to  point  out  the  deadlocks  which  had 
existed  all  through  the  century,  and  how  the  House  of  Lords  had 
always  stood  as  the  obstacle  to  religious  toleration,  the  extension  of 
the  franchise,  the  ballot,  and  social  reform,  and  had  been  the  enemy 
of  the  democracy  all  through  the  centuries  that  had  passed. '  That 
is  his  indictment,  and  it  is  the  indictment  of  his  strange  allies,  the 
Socialist  wing  of  the  Kadical  party.  This  curious  thesis  is  not  so 
easy  of  proof  as  Mr.  Kedmond  imagines,  and,  if  the  Constitution 
is  to  be  destroyed,  it  is  very  desirable  that  honest  examination 
should  precede  the  work  of  demolition.  Such  an  examination 
will  show  that  the  House  of  Lords  was  the  earliest  champion  of 
popular  rights  and  individual  liberty,  and  that,  long  before  social 
reform  had  become  the  plaything  of  political  parties,  members  of 
the  House  of  Lords  were  engaged  in  ameliorating  the  conditions 
under  which  the  masses  live  and  work.  The  House  of  Lords, 
which,  we  are  told,  has  '  always  stood  as  the  obstacle  to  ... 
social  reform,'  is  the  Chamber  that  can  claim  credit  for  passing  the 
Truck  Act  of  1831,  which  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords 
and  opposed  by  Kadicals  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  extra- 
ordinary bitterness.  It  is  the  Chamber  which,  under  the  influence 
of  a  great  social  reformer,  Lord  Shaftesbury ,  introduced  and  passed 
the  first  factory  legislation  in  spite  of  the  violent  opposition  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  is  the  Chamber  which  took  the  lead  in 
advancing  better  housing  for  the  working  classes,  and  which  venti- 
lated that  grievous  social  question  known  as  '  sweating  '  by  the 
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appointment  of  a  committee  of  inquiry.  It  is  the  Chamber  which 
forced  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  favour  of  reform  in  1884 
when  the  question  of  the  franchise  was  under  discussion.  The 
House  of  Lords  was  bitterly  attacked  for  refusing  to  pass  the 
Franchise  Bill  without  redistribution ,  but  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  it  had  behind  it  the  weight  of  public  opinion.  Mr.  Gladstone 
acceded  to  the  demands  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  at  the  end  of 
1884  the  then  official  organ  of  the  Liberal  party,  the  Daily  News, 
said  :  '  The  Franchise  Bill  is  law,  the  Eedistribution  Bill  is  as 
good  as  law ;  the  measure  is  as  much  Lord  Salisbury's  and  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote's  as  it  is  Mr.  Gladstone's  and  his  colleagues'.' 

Illustrations  of  the  accuracy  with  which  the  House  of  Lords 
has  reflected  public  opinion  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  but 
I  will  confine  myself  to  giving  one  other  instance  connected  with 
the  repeal  of  the  Paper  Duties  in  1860,  an  incident  which  is  con- 
stantly misrepresented.  The  proposal  to  abolish  the  Paper  Duties 
waned  in  favour  under  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
was  eventually  passed  by  a  majority  of  nine  only.  After  the 
division,  the  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Palmerston,  wrote  as  follows 
to  Queen  Victoria  :  '  This  may  probably  encourage  the  House  of 
Lords  to  throw  out  the  Bill  when  it  comes  to  their  House,  and 
Viscount  Palmerston  is  bound  in  duty  to  say  that  if  they  do  they 
will  perform  a  good  public  service.  Circumstances  have  greatly 
changed  since  the  measure  was  agreed  to  by  the  Cabinet,  and 
although  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  difficult  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  have  given  up  the  Bill,  yet  if  Parliament  were  to  reject 
it  the  Government  might  well  submit  to  so  welcome  a  defeat.' 
The  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  rejecting  the  Bill,  though  it 
was  a  Money  Bill,  was  approved  by  the  country.  History  some- 
times repeats  itself. 

But,  it  is  argued,  the  House  of  Lords  is  claiming  a  right  to 
dictate  dissolutions,  to  refuse  supply,  and,  in  short,  to  exercise 
supreme  power;  that  is  not  true,  for  the  House  has  always  pos- 
sessed that  power — in  theory.  In  theory  either  the  Crown,  or  the 
Lords,  or  the  Commons  could  at  any  time  throw  the  whole 
machinery  of  the  State  out  of  gear.  In  practice  such  a  disastrous 
course  has  not  been  pursued,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  pretend  that 
in  its  action  towards  the  Finance  Bill  the  House  evinced  any  desire 
to  do  anything  so  preposterous  as  to  upset  or  disturb  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  constitutional  balance.  The  whole  history  of 
the  House  is  against  such  a  ridiculous  proposition.  The  reasons 
given  for  referring  the  Budget  to  the  people — namely ,  that  it  was 
sought  to  smuggle  on  to  the  Statute  Book  under  the  cloak  of  a 
Finance  Bill  measures  not  legitimately  connected  with  finance  and 
a  social  programme  upon  which  the  electorate  had  not  been  con- 
sulted— are  against  it.  The  assurance  given  that  if  the  Bill  came 
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back  countersigned  by  the  electorate  it  would  be  accepted  is  against 
it.  All  these  facts  prove  conclusively  that  the  Lords  had  no  desire 
whatever  to  encroach  upon  the  undoubted  rights  of  the  Commons 
in  regard  to  finance  and  the  executive.  The  accusation  is  made 
as  a  counter-charge  to  cover  the  real  criminals ,  those  who  desire  at 
any  sacrifice  to  exalt  the  House  of  Commons  to  a  position  of  omni- 
potence in  order  to  be  able  to  ignore  or  override  the  will  of  the 
people. 

The  argument  that  the  Upper  House  aims  at  supreme  power, 
the  pretence  that  it  invariably  opposes  all  Liberal  legislation,  and 
the  theory  that  it  is  and  always  has  been  the  inveterate  enemy  of 
all  social,  economic,  and  political  reform,  will  not  stand  examina- 
tion, and  the  Government  may  find  it  more  difficult  than  they 
imagine  to  persuade  the  people  to  accept  so  transparent  a  fiction. 
But  that  is  not  the  only  task,  nor  is  it  the  most  important  of  the 
tasks,  which  the  Government  have  set  themselves.  In  spite  of  the 
views  of  a  small  section  of  the  Cabinet,  one  thing  has  become  only 
too  apparent.  Disguise  it  as  they  may,  the  aim  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  towards  a  Single  Chamber  system,  for  an  omnipotent 
House  of  Commons  and  an  impotent  House  of  Lords  or  Senate 
would  constitute  a  Single  Chamber  Parliament  in  all  but  name. 
I  believe  it  to  be  equally  certain  that  the  people  will  not  submit  to 
the  dangers  and  tyranny  inherent  and  potential  in  such  a 
system. 

All  democracies  have  Second  Chambers  of  almost  unrestrained 
power,  and  yet,  as  compared  with  that  of  all  other  nations,  our  posi- 
tion is  the  most  precarious.  With  desirable  possessions  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  owning  coaling  stations  as  essential  to  others 
as  they  are  to  us,  dependent  as  we  are  entirely  upon  sea-borne 
food  and  upon  sea-borne  commerce  to  pay  for  it,  we  are  of  all 
people  the  most  liable  to  suffer  irretrievable  disaster  from  any  pre- 
cipitate action  or  unwise  inaction  on  our  part.  Gusts  of  passion 
innocuous  in  other  countries  might  be  fatal  to  us.  In  such  a  case, 
can  a  democracy  be  trusted?  Certainly  it  can,  provided  it  has  a 
fair  chance,  provided  principles  and  policies  are  laid  before  it  and 
it  has  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  their  consequences.  Can  a 
Government  be  trusted?  Certainly  it  cannot.  If  any  doubt 
existed  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  capable  Second  Chamber  to  protect 
the  democracy  from  an  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of  a  Govern- 
ment, his  Majesty's  present  Ministers  have  provided  an  admirable 
object  lesson.  What  is  the  situation?  A  state  of  war  exists,  we 
are  told,  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature.  That  may 
be  true,  but  it  certainly  is  not  the  whole  truth.  The  field  of  opera- 
tion is  far  wider  than  that.  The  Government  have  declared  war 
upon  the  nation.  They  invoked  chaos  to  prove  the  enormity  of 
the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  towards  their  Budget,  and  as 
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chaos  did  not  respond  they  created  an  artificial  one  of  their  own. 
They  have  so  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  nation  as  to  produce,  if 
possible,  an  absolute  financial  deadlock.  And  why?  For  the 
simple  reason  that  the  electorate  disappointed  them  at  the  last 
election. 

The  Upper  House  referred  the  Budget  to  the  people ,  pledging 
themselves  to  pass  the  Budget  if  the  people  approved  of  it.  The 
Government  declared  that  their  first  act  would  be  to  reintroduce 
the  Budget  without  alteration  if  they  retained  office.  They  re- 
tained office,  and  they  did  not  reintroduce  the  Budget  until  the 
Irish  Nationalists  had  received  their  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  which, 
like  the  gold  in  fairy  tales,  will  presently  be  found  to  be  merely 
withered  leaves.  The  electors  placed  the  Government  in  a  pain- 
ful position,  from  which  they  have  struggled  with  complete  loss 
of  dignity  to  extricate  themselves ;  and,  to  take  vengeance  on  the 
people  for  their  inconvenient  action,  the  Government  are  doing 
their  utmost  to  smash  up  the  whole  machinery  of  the  State,  and 
to  inflict  as  much  loss,  trouble,  and  confusion  as  they  can  upon  the 
people.  That  is  the  naked  truth.  That  is  evidence  of  the  kind 
of  respect  for  the  will  of  the  nation  paid  by  an  autocratic  Govern- 
ment. Their  object  is  not  that  the  will  of  the  electorate  should 
prevail,  but  that  their  will  should  prevail  against  the  will  of  the 
electorate.  Well,  it  will  clear  the  eyes  of  the  people.  If  there 
have  been  any  waverings,  any  doubt  among  sane,  level-headed  men 
as  to  the  necessity  of  a  strong  Second  Chamber,  that  doubt  and 
those  waverings  must  have  been  set  at  rest. 

What  do  the  resolutions  of  the  Government  really  mean? 
They  mean  the  greatest  revolution  that  the  country  has  ever  seen. 
It  is  impossible  to  define  the  powers  of  one  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature without  collaterally  defining  the  powers  of  the  other.  Defi- 
nition of  the  powers  of  Parliament  means  a  written  Constitution. 
It  is  beyond  the  wit  of  man  to  define  in  an  Act  the  powers  of  the 
Second  Chamber,  whatever  it  may  be,  with  such  accuracy  as  to 
render  misunderstanding  impossible.  Acts  of  Parliament  are 
operative  according  to  the  interpretation  put  upon  them  by  courts 
of  law,  and  some  legal  tribunal  must  have  authority  to  decide 
whether  the  Second  Chamber  is ,  in  any  action  it  may  take ,  within 
or  without  its  rights  as  defined  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Obviously 
such  a  court  must  be  supreme.  The  House  of  Lords  is  the  final 
Court  of  Appeal,  but  for  the  House  of  Lords  to  adjudicate  in  its 
legal  capacity  upon  itself  in  its  legislative  capacity  would  be  some- 
what absurd,  but  not  so  absurd  as  the  proposition  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  create  a  supreme  court  consisting  of  one  man — the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons— whose  duty  it  will  be,  not  as 
at  present  to  advise  the  Commons  upon  questions  of  privilege ,  but 
to  decide  without  appeal  upon  questions  of  law.  As  the  Law 
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Journal  has  remarked,  '  The  proposal  that  the  House  should  set  up 
one  of  its  own  officers  to  decide  finally,  and  without  appeal,  on  the 
power  to  exclude  one  of  the  estates  of  the  realm  from  the  considera- 
tion of  any  proposed  legislation  is,  in  the  Chief  Justice's  (Lord 
Penman's)  words,  "  abhorrent  to  the  first  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution," and  it  would  undoubtedly  create  a  new  privilege.' 

What  the  Government  have  undertaken  is  to  substitute  a  single 
for  a  double  Chamber  system,  to  exchange  an  unwritten  for  a 
written  Constitution,  and  to  create  a  new  supreme  court  consist- 
ing of  one  man. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  a  proposal  so  extra- 
ordinary as  the  last  could  find  a  place  -within  the  four  corners 
of  a  Bill,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  contained  in  the  Veto  resolutions 
would'  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  House  of  Lords  in  declining  to 
consider  resolutions  and  in  waiting  for  the  Bill. 

What  will  be  the  case  presently  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  ? 
They  will  not  trouble  themselves  with  nuances  and  petty  details, 
but  will  concentrate  their  attention  upon  the  main  incidents  of  the 
campaign,  the  methods  employed,  the  object  aimed  at,  and  the 
definite  charges  against  the  House  of  Lords. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  study  the  political  rake's  progress 
in  detail,  but  a  mere  summary  must  suffice.  The  descent  has 
been  rapid  during  the  last  few  months.  Take  the  question  of  the 
Budget.  The  first  act  of  the  new  House  of  Commons  was  to  be 
the  re-imposition  of  all  the  taxes  and  duties  embodied  in  the 
Finance  Bill  of  last  year.  Thai  straightforward  policy  was  aban- 
doned because,  owing  to  the  result  of  the  election,  the  support  of 
Nationalist  members  opposed  to  the  Finance  Bill  had  to  be 
obtained  in  order  to  secure  its  passage.  A  series  of  negotiations 
took  place  on  the  lines  of  the  defects  in  Mr.  Birrell's  Land  Bill  of 
last  year,  and  of  Ireland's  claim  under  the  Act  of  Union  to 
exemptions  and  abatements  of  taxation .  The  Government ,  having 
failed  to  secure  a  bargain  on  those  terms,  were  driven  to  adopt 
other  methods,  and  have  put  up  the  Crown  to  auction. 

In  December  the  Government  declared  they  would  not  assume 
office  or  hold  office  unless  they  could  secure  guarantees.  They  did 
assume  and  have  held  office  without  securing  guarantees ;  and  in 
February  the  Prime  Minister  told  the  House  of  Commons  quite 
frankly  that  he  had  received  no  guarantees  and  had  asked  for  no 
guarantees,  and  added  that  to  ask  for  a  blank  authority  for  an 
indefinite  exercise  of  the  Eoyal  Prerogative  in  regard  to  a  measure 
(the  italics  are  mine)  which  had  not  been  approved  by  the  House 
of  Commons  was  a  thing  which  no  constitutional  statesman 
could  do,  and  was  a  concession  which  the  Sovereign  could  not 
be  expected  to  grant. 

In  April  the  same  Prime  Minister  announced  his  intention 
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of  doing  what  he  had  declared  no  constitutional  statesman  could 
do,  and  of  demanding  concessions  which  he  admitted  the 
Sovereign  could  not  be  expected  to  grant. 

Having  determined  to  proceed  to  demolish  the  Constitution  by 
means  of  preliminary  resolutions,  the  Government  stated  on  the 
21st  of  February  that  the  resolutions  were  not  to  be  sent  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  Seven  days  later  they  declared  that  they  were  to 
be  sent  up. 

On  the  29th  of  March  the  resolutions  were  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  debate  being  limited  to  eleven  incomplete 
days,  on  the  ground,  accepted  in  good  faith  by  the  Opposition,  that 
the  debate  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  First  Beading  debate  on  a  Bill 
embodying  the  resolutions,  and  that  ample  opportunity  for  dis- 
cussion would  be  given  on  the  Second  Reading,  Committee, 
Report ,  and  Third  Reading  stages  of  that  Bill.  On  the  5th  of  April 
the  Government  announced  that  the  Bill  would  not  be  proceeded 
with  unless  the  preliminary  resolutions  were  accepted  by  the  Lords. 

It  is  beyond  the  ingenuity  of  even  the  Lord  Advocate  for 
Scotland  to  pretend  that  resolutions  under  any  circumstances, 
and  especially  that  resolutions  passed  under  false  pretences,  con- 
stitute a  '  measure  '  approved  of  by  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Prime  Minister  has  convicted  himself  of  unstatesmanlike  and 
unconstitutional  practice,  and,  what  is  infinitely  worse,  has  dragged 
the  Crown  into  the  hucksterings  and  bickerings  of  party  strife  by 
demanding,  as  part  of  a  bargain  for  the  votes  of  a  section  of  his 
supporters,  concessions  which  he  himself  admits  the  Crown 
cannot  be  expected  to  make.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
our  constitutional  monarchy,  a  Government  have,  to  save  their 
faces,  determined  to  shift  responsibility  on  to  the  Crown. 

What  is  the  meaning  and  object  of  these  discreditable 
manoeuvres?  Primarily,  to  enable  the  Government  to  pass  a 
Finance  Bill  of  which  the  majority  of  the  electors  disapprove,  and 
generally  to  enable  them  in  the  future  to  legislate  without  the 
consent  or  against  the  wishes  of  the  people.  It  is  to  the  credit  of 
advanced  Radicals  that  they  make  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  issue. 
The  Radical  programme  has  been  adumbrated  by  the  Home 
Secretary.  It  contains  matter  sufficient  for  many  Parliaments. 
Radicals  know  perfectly  well  that  every  plank  in  any  platform 
they  adopt  will  be  added  to  the  structure  of  statutory  enactments 
if  the  people  approve  of  them,  and  if  they  have  the  patience  to 
wait  for  that  approval.  They  are  equally  certain  that,  though  a 
Government  may  obtain  a  majority,  and  a  large  one,  by  promises 
to  the  heterogeneous  elements  that  compose  their  party,  it  is  a 
precarious  majority  and  one  that  cannot  stand  the  test  of  definite 
proposals  submitted  to  the  people ;  and  they  therefore  aim  at 
power  to  legislate  without  waiting  for  the  people's  approval. 
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What  will  be  the  indictment  against  the  House  of  Lords  when 
submitted,  as  before  long  it  must  be,  to  the  country?  On 
assumptions  which  may,  I  think,  be  taken  as  granted,  it  consists 
of  the  two  following  counts  : 

First,  that  the  Second  Chamber  referred  a  Finance  Bill  to  the 
people  because  it  was  sure  that  certain  definite  proposals  and 
certain  incidental  policies  had  not  been  submitted  to  them,  and 
because  it  believed  they  would  disapprove  of  them  ;  and  that  when 
the  Bill  was  sent  up  to  them  again  after  an  election  they  passed  it. 
The  people  will  not  forget  the  means  employed  to  pass  the  1909 
Bill  through  the  Commons  or  that  the  election  really  proved  the 
Lords  to  have  been  in  the  right. 

Second,  that  when  invited  to  consider  resolutions  preliminary 
to  a  Bill  for  reconstructing  the  whole  Constitution  from  top  to 
bottom,  they  declined  to  do  so  until  matters  of  such  vital  import  to 
the  fate  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Empire  were  placed 
before  them  in  the  definite  shape  of  a  Bill.  Although  details  may 
not  occupy  the  attention  of  the  public,  the  common  sense  and 
political  insight  of  a  governing  race  will  enable  the  people  to 
grasp  and  understand  the  main  principles  and  issues  involved  in 
the  situation.  I  doubt  if  the  objects  aimed  at  will  appeal  to  them  ; 
and  I  am  sure  that,  unless  Great  Britain  has  lost  all  sense  of  fair 
play,  of  justice,  of  political  honesty,  not  to  say  honour,  the  con- 
science even  of  those  who  may  approve  of  the  revolution  will 
protest  against  the  tricky,  underhand  methods  employed.  It  is 
not  strange  that  under  all  these  circumstances  the  country  finds  it 
difficult  to  take  a  serious  view  of  the  situation. 

The  anti-revolutionary  instincts  of  the  British  people,  their 
preference  for  reform  rather  than  violent  change,  will  be  against 
the  proposals  of  the  Government,  whether  they  are  confined  to 
the  present  Second  Chamber  or,  as  some  members  of  the  Cabinet 
desire,  involve  the  creation  of  a  brand-new  Senate.  Eeasonable 
reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  what,  as  I  believe,  the  majority 
of  the  people  will  desire. 

As  an  instrument  the  House  of  Lords  is  efficient  in  the  sense  of 
ability  ;  so  much  Liberal  opponents  admit.  It  does  its  work  well. 
It  is  inefficient,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  sense  of  utility;  the 
nature  of  the  instrument  detracts  from  the  value  of  the  work  it 
performs.  Owing  to  certain  characteristics,  its  decisions  do  not 
carry  the  weight  and  authority  they  would  otherwise  possess. 

Put  it  on  the  lowest  ground  :  a  strong  feeling  against  the  abso- 
lutely unqualified  and  unrestricted  hereditary  right  to  a  seat  in  the 
Second  Chamber  undoubtedly  exists.  I  think  it  is  not  unreason- 
able ;  but,  assuming  it  to  be  due  to  mere  prejudice,  that  prejudice 
has  to  be  reckoned  with  and  must  be  allayed.  We  can  never  have 
an  Upper  House  efficient,  in  the  sense  of  its  decisions  having  the 
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authority  they  deserve,  and  its  action  inspiring  the  confidence  it 
ought  to  inspire  among  the  people,  until  reform  is  undertaken  on 
the  basis  that  the  possession  of  a  peerage  ought  not  of  itself  to  confer 
the  right  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  Upper  House.  That  is  the  bedrock 
of  any  possible  project  of  reform.  Fortunately,  that  fundamental 
proposition  is  in  accordance  with  the  practice  that  obtains  in  the 
case  of  Scotch  and  Irish  peers.  It  can  be  agreed  to  without  depart- 
ing from  universal  custom  in  other  nations  where  an  hereditary 
nobility  exists,  without  destroying  or  invalidating  the  hereditary 
principle  here,  without  doing  violence  to  the  tradition  of  a  House 
which  through  its  long  history  has  constantly  adapted  itself  to  novel 
circumstances  and  changing  times. 

The  House  has  admittedly  grown  unwieldy  owing  largely  to 
the  inordinate  Eadical  appetite  for  peerages.  Eeduction  in 
numbers  is  a  necessity  and  can  be  accomplished  only  by,  in  some 
way,  limiting  the  number  of  hereditary  legislators. 

In  1888  I  brought  in  a  Bill  based  on  two  main  principles— 
(1)  the  reduction  of  the  hereditary  section  to  180  by  process  of 
election  by  their  peers ;  (2)  the  introduction  of  a  new  representa- 
tive element  by  nomination  on  the  recommendation  of  county 
councils  and  municipalities.  It  is  a  pity  that  steps  were  not  taken 
at  that  time  and  somewhat  on  those  lines,  so  that  reduction  of  the 
hereditary  section  might  have  been  accomplished  gradually,  as 
was  provided  in  the  Bill,  and  without  depriving  living  men  of 
their  privileges.  But  it  is  useless  crying  over  what  might  have 
been.  A  scheme  requiring  some  twenty-five  years  of  incubation 
would  be  worse  than  nothing  now,  and  great  self-sacrifice  is 
demanded  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  order  to  carry  out  any  adequate 
scheme  of  reform.  The  demand  has  been  made,  and  not  in  vain. 
The  House  has  shown  what  its  enemies  hoped  it  would  not  show, 
that  when  a  draft  on  its  patriotism  is  presented  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
dishonoured. 

The  hereditary  section,  whatever  its  numbers,  should,  I  think, 
be  numerically  superior;  but  I  attached,  and  do  attach,  great 
importance  to  the  introduction  of  an  element  composed  of  com- 
moners or  peers  indirectly  chosen  of  the  people.  Friction  is  not 
likely  to  occur  between  the  two  sections.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
convinced  that  in  their  harmonious  working  the  hereditary  prin- 
ciple would  gain  in  popularity  and  strength.  What  has  been 
called  '  a  fresh  current  of  air  '  could  not  fail  to  have  an  energising 
effect  upon  the  House.  It  would  be  an  immense  advantage  to 
peers  to  be  able  to  offer  themselves  as  candidates,  and  a  door  would 
be  opened  to  those  who  failed  to  be  chosen  by  their  peers  or  who 
were  not  otherwise  qualified  to  sit  and  vote. 

Ought  the  hereditary  section  to  be  created  by  election,  or  by 
selection  on  a  qualification  basis,  or  by  both?  Election  by  their 
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peers  has  the  advantage  of  being  consistent  with  the  process 
obtaining  in  the  case  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  peerages,  but  it  has 
the  following  disadvantages  :  Fair  proportional  representation 
would  be  difficult  to  obtain ;  the  independent  attitude,  the  cross- 
bench  mind,  which  should  be  encouraged,  might  be  wiped  out. 
It  would  probably  require  amendment  of  the  Acts  of  Union 
between  England  and  Scotland  and  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

Qualification  has  the  merit  of  simplicity,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  young  men  are  to  find  opportunities  of  becoming  qualified. 
Qualification  should,  I  think,  be  sought  mainly  in  Parliamentary 
and  departmental  experience — great  pro-consular  ideals  are  not 
always  compatible  with  practical  Parliamentary  procedure. 
Tenure  by  election,  whether  by  peers  or  outside  constituencies, 
should  be  for  a  fixed  and  fairly  long  term,  a  certain  proportion 
retiring  periodically  and  being  eligible  for  re-election .  The  object  of 
any  Second  Chamber  is  to  check  violent  and  temporary  changes  and 
to  ensure  recognition  of  steady  and  permanent  changes  of  public 
opinion  ;  election  for  the  life  of  a  Parliament  might  fail  in  the  first 
case,  and  election  for  the  life  of  the  individual  might  fail  in  the 
second.  The  prerogative  of  the  Crown  cannot  be  interfered  with, 
and  a  reformed  House  would  consist  of  Lords  of  Parliament 
nominated,  chosen  by  the  hereditary  peers,  sitting  in  virtue  of 
office  or  qualification,  and  recommended  by  outside  constituencies. 

Much  can  be  done  by  timely  internal  reform ,  such  as  the  House 
is  desirous  to  undertake ;  but  I  fail  to  see  how  one  very  desirable 
end  can  be  accomplished  and  the  gap  that  exists  between  parties  in 
the  House  lessened  or  closed. 

Lord  Morley  remarked  in  debate  that  the  gulf  between  the  two 
Houses  grows  wider  because  great  new  masses  of  voters  have  come 
into  electoral  power.  With  all  humility  I  differ  from  him  in  his 
diagnosis.  The  House  is,  like  every  other  Second  Chamber  in 
the  world ,  instinctively  conservative ,  and  may  lag  behind  public 
opinion ;  but  it  does  adapt  itself  to  permanent  changes  of  public 
opinion  and  will  do  so  more  readily  if  timely  reform  is  carried  out. 
The  opinions  and  wishes  of  great  new  masses  of  voters  will  make 
themselves  felt,  will  be  recognised  and  respected.  What  has 
widened  the  gap  as  between  Conservatives  and  Liberals  is  this  :  A 
vast  change  has  taken  place  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Partly 
owing  to  the  inordinate  pressure  of  business,  of  which  it  ought  to 
be  relieved,  and  partly  to  the  growth  of  what  may  be  described  as 
the  caucus  system,  its  functions  tend  to  become  reduced  to  merely 
registering  the  decrees  of  a  Cabinet.  Cabinets  incline  to  become 
dominated  by  the  more  active  elements  within  them,  and  we  are 
reverting  from  a  democracy  to  an  oligarchy.  Liberal  Govern- 
ments are  becoming  more  and  more  subject  to  the  sway  and 
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domination  of  strong,  determined  sections  of  their  party,  repre- 
senting strong,  determined  minorities  in  the  country,  and  are 
driven,  perhaps  sometimes  against  their  better  judgment,  to 
attempt  legislation  far  in  advance  of  the  real,  stable,  general  public 
opinion  of  the  country.  Legislation  is  rushed  through  the  Lower 
House  and  emerges  in  an  inchoate  condition.  Bills  are  sent  up 
in  the  subconscious  belief  that  they  will  be  amended  or  rejected 
in  '  another  place.'  It  has  become  increasingly  necessary  for  the 
Upper  House  to  revise  and  amend,  and  a  false  impression  of  con- 
stant interference  is  created.  Those  are,  as  I  believe,  the  main 
causes  of  a  gap  which  cannot  be  bridged  over  except  by  some  purely 
empirical  device. 

In  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
revolutionary  army  is  marching  to  victory  and  easy  to  see  why  it 
is  that  an  air  of  unreality  hangs  over  their  proceedings.  But  the 
apathy  of  the  country  is  to  be  condemned,  for  great  constitutional 
changes  might  come  by  default.  I  trust  that,  if  this  struggle  is 
proved  by  events  to  have  been  little  better  than  a  sham  fight ,  the 
real  solid  forces  of  the  country  will  not  rest  until  the  House  of 
Lords  has  been  reasonably  reformed  and  our  Parliamentary  insti- 
tutions have  been  rendered  capable,  under  our  ancient  Constitu- 
tion, of  dealing  with  the  great  national  and  Imperial  questions  and 
problems  of  the  future. 

DUNRAVEN. 
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THE  POLITICAL   SITUATION 

II 

'ON   THE   BRINK   OF  AN  ABYSS  ' 


LORD  SALISBURY ,  in  words  worthy  of  his  father,  has  well  written 
that  we  stand  on  the  brink  of  an  abyss.  My  aim  is  to  analyse  the 
nature  and  point  out  the  perils  of  an  extraordinary  crisis. 

The  whole  political  situation  is  marked  by  unreality  and  by 
danger.  The  '  unreality  '  which  colours  the  whole  state  of  public 
affairs  soon  becomes  apparent  to  any  critic  who  dares  to  look 
facts  in  the  face.  Ministers  claim  to  have  received  from  the 
people  authority,  or,  in  the  slang  of  the  day,  a  mandate,  to  carry 
through  with  the  utmost  rapidity  fundamental  changes  in  the 
Constitution.  The  members  of  the  Cabinet  are  in  their  own 
eyes  authorised  to  destroy  the  House  of  Lords,  to  regulate  British 
finance  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  Socialism,  and,  above 
all,  to  establish  Home  Kule  in  Ireland ;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
hand  over  the  government  of  that  country  to  an  Irish  Parliament , 
led  by  an  Irish  Cabinet  consisting  of  so-called  Nationalists 
who  are  hateful  to  at  least  one -third  of  the  Irish  people, 
who  are  filled  with  long-cherished  detestation,  which  will  soon 
be  mingled  with  contempt,  for  the  United  Kingdom  which  they 
will  have  destroyed,  and  who  burn  with  a  desire  to  break  every 
connexion  with  Great  Britain,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  enable 
men,  some  of  whom  have  identified  patriotism  with  conspiracy, 
to  use  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  Ireland  the  pecuniary  resources, 
whilst  weakening  the  power  both  of  England  and  of  the  British 
Empire.  Grant,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  policy  of  the 
Cabinet  is  wise.  This  concession  will  never  justify  the  action 
of  the  Government.  Ministers  are  absolutely  bound  to  prove 
that  their  whole  policy  has  the  sanction  of  the  people.  This  neces- 
sity is  acknowledged  by  Ministerialists.  Hence  the  rise  of  an 
official  theory  that  the  electors  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  longing 
for  a  revolution.  All  Englishmen,  or  at  lowest  all  men  who  are 
not  Tories,  are,  it  is  imagined,  boiling  over  with  indignation 
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because  the  Peers  have  dared  to  reject  the  People's  Budget,  or 
rather  have  hesitated  to  sanction  the  crude  financial  novelties 
invented  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  until  their  Lordships 
should  have  ascertained  that  the  People's  Budget  approved  itself 
to  the  people.  It  is  assumed,  again,  that  every  elector  who  is  not 
a  millionaire,  a  landowner,  or  a  publican  desires  the  paralysis  or 
the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and,  further,  is  wildly  enthu- 
siastic in  favour  of  a  system  of  taxation  which,  if  we  are  not  to 
call  it  Socialistic,  has  at  least  met  with  the  applause  of  Socialists. 
A  notion  seriously  entertained  even  by  partisans,  if  they  are 
men  of  intelligence,  rarely  lacks  some  foundation.  A  candid 
observer,  therefore,  may  make  two  concessions  to  Liberals  who 
have  brought  themselves  to  believe  that  the  country  sighs  for  a 
revolution.  He  may  acknowledge  that  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  there  exist  large  bodies  of  persons  who  ardently  desire 
some  special  change  which  they  deem  a  reform.  In  Ireland  there 
are  manifestly  to  be  found  numbers  of  Home  Kulers  who  consti- 
tute a  decided  majority  of  the  Irish  electorate ;  the  admission  of 
this  fact,  however,  does  not  exclude  the  doubt  whether  genuine 
Home  Kulers  will  ultimately  be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of 
national  independence,  and  whether  hundreds  of  tenant-farmers 
who  clamour  for  Home  Eule  do  not  care  far  more  for  the  owner- 
ship of  the  land  which  they  occupy  than  either  for  Home  Kule  or 
for  the  recognition  of  Irish  nationality.  The  demands,  again,  of 
the  Labour  party  clearly  represent  the  wishes  of  many  artisans, 
and  among  all  classes  there  are  to  be  found  men  influenced  by 
ideas  which  tend  towards  Socialism  or  Collectivism.  The  exist- 
ence, in  short,  of  many  enthusiasts  devoted  to  different  and  often 
opposed  political  or  social  ideals  is  a  fact  past  dispute,  and  a  fact 
of  which  we  must  take  account.  Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  fanatics 
may  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  what  seems  to  them  an  all-important 
end  be  sometimes  inclined  to  sanction  revolutionary  changes  with 
which  otherwise  they  have  little  sympathy.  A  critic,  again,  who 
tries  to  analyse  the  present  state  of  affairs  may  make  a  second 
concession  to  Liberals  who  imagine  that  England  is  passionately 
excited  in  favour  of  the  policy  defended  by  the  Prime  Minister, 
and  vehemently  advocated  by  the  two  colleagues  whose  dictates 
or  suggestions  he  approves  of  or  follows.  Our  observer  may 
acknowledge  that  owing  to  causes,  which  I  need  not  on  this 
occasion  trace  out,  changes  of  opinion  tell  in  the  England  of  to-day 
upon  legislation  and  public  policy  with  a  rapidity  unknown  to  the 
England  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

But  when  every  concession  required  by  fairness  is  made ,  it  will 
still  found  impossible  to  prove  that  the  people  of  the  United  King- 
dom are  as  a  whole  bent  upon  revolution.  Many  facts,  indeed, 
point  towards  a  totally  different  conclusion.  Where  are  we  to 
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find  impressive  demonstrations  in  support  of  the  Ministry  and 
their  policy?     Englishmen  have  again  and  again  been  swayed  by 
violent  public  sentiment.     They  know  well  enough  how  to  give 
expression  to  strong  political  emotion.     The  history  of  England 
during  the  nineteenth  century  teems  with  illustrations  of  the  ease 
with  which  not  only  the  populace  but  the  soberer  part  of  the 
nation  may  be  carried  away  by  strength  of  feeling.     The  wrongs 
of   Queen   Caroline — that  most   dubious  of  popular  heroines- 
kindled  the  vehement  sympathy  of  our  fathers  or  grandfathers. 
The  struggle  over  the  great  Reform  Bill  led  to  actual  violence 
and  brought  England  to  the  verge  of  civil  war.     The  Anti-Corn 
Law  League  roused  to  the  most   energetic  vigour  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  who  as  a  class  are,  like  all  men  of  business, 
averse    from    disturbance    or    even    agitation.      Peel    avowedly 
believed  that  if  the  Corn  Laws  had  remained  unrepealed  the 
year  1848  would  have  involved  England  in  a  revolution  like 
that  which  destroyed  the  monarchy  of  France.     Men  not  much 
past  middle  age  may  recollect  the  embittered  controversy  which 
divided  not  only  the  country,  but  family  after  family,  into  opposite 
camps  during  the  American  War  of  Secession.      Any  man  old 
enough  to  have  taken  a  part  in  politics  thirty  years  ago  knows 
that  indignation  at  Bulgarian  atrocities,  intensified  as  it  was  by  the 
rhetoric  of  Gladstone,  changed  the  whole  course  of  English  policy. 
There  must  be  many  Englishmen  still  living  by  whom  the  battle 
on  behalf  of  the  Union  which  raged  from  1886  to  1895  is  as  well 
remembered   as  any  part   of  their  own   lives.     They  can   tell 
us  that  it  gave  rise  to  passionate  feeling  of  which  no  human  being 
doubted  the  existence.     No  one  then  needed  to  prove  the  strength 
of  sentiments  which  broke  the  great  Liberal  party  in  pieces  and, 
with  the  mass  of  the  nation,  destroyed  the  authority  of  Gladstone. 
Where,  I  ask,  is  the  passion  or  the  enthusiasm  which  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  demands  a  revolution?     Where  are  the  thousands 
who  have  given  to  a  Ministry,  no  one  of  whom  occupies  anything 
like  the  place  held  in  the  eyes  both  of  supporters  and  opponents 
by  such  leaders  as  Peel,  as  Palmerston,  as  Gladstone,  or  as 
Disraeli,  a  mandate  to  destroy  the  House  of  Lords  or  to  intro- 
duce into  England  a  policy  of  Socialism?     We  need  not  here 
trust  to  conjecture.      The  last  General  Election  tells  its  own 
tale.     An  appeal  was  made  from  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
people.     The  one  undoubted  characteristic  of  the  reply  was  its 
indecisiveness.       Every  party  claimed  a   success,   every  party 
party  experienced  in  truth   equal  disappointment.       Ministers 
lost  their  triumphant  majority.     The  Opposition  is  unable  to 
drive  the  Ministry  from  office.     Irish  Home  Rulers  might,  one 
would  have  supposed,  have  been  pleased — possibly  they  are  not 
dissatisfied — by  an  election  which  has  weakened  the  party  that  in 
VOL.  LXV1I— No.  399  3  E 
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the  last  Parliament  could  dispense  with  their  support.  They 
exhibit,  however,  no  pleasure  whatever.  They  denounce  the 
Budget  for  which  they  are  compelled  to  vote.  They  display  their 
statesmanship  and  self-control  by  hurling  at  one  another  in- 
vectives and  accusations  generally  aimed  at  English  politicians. 
The  one  thing  which  seems  certain  to  everyone,  except  Mr. 
Asquith,  who  as  a  trained  advocate  has  the  acquired  power  of 
shutting  his  eyes  to  every  fact  which  tells  against  his  case,  is  that 
Irishmen  almost  without  exception  detest  the  Budget,  and  that 
the  Lords  were  right  in  the  belief  that  the  People's  Budget  was 
not  acceptable  to  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Nowhere 
can  we  find  a  trace  of  that  revolutionary  fervour  which  can  enable 
Ministers  to  assert  that  they  have  received  a  mandate  to  carry 
through  a  revolution.  All  the  signs  of  the  time  tell,  not  of  popular 
enthusiasm,  but  of  popular  apathy.  The  imagined  demand  for  a 
revolution  has  no  reality.  It  is  a  delusion.  It  is  a  sham. 

A  delusion,  however,  may,  we  know,  be,  as  in  this  case  it  is, 
a  snare.  The  apathy  of  the  people  means  the  activity  and  the 
supremacy  of  partisanship.  Mr.  Asquith  and  his  colleagues  are 
the  firmest  believers  in  the  system  of  party  government.  They 
are  determined  to  work  the  party  machine  for  all,  as  the  expres- 
sion goes,  that  it  is  worth.  Hence  flow  the  perils,  and  they  are 
great,  which  menace  the  country.  Let  me  designate  the  chief 
of  these  dangers. 

First,  the  whole  character  of  English  public  life  is  being 
lowered.  This  is  no  accident.  It  depends  on  the  principles 
and  the  situation,  not  on  the  personal  character  of  the  politicians 
who  make  up  the  Cabinet.  Their  action  is  governed  by  the 
peculiarity  of  the  situation  and  by  their  unswerving  faith  in  the 
party  system.  They  are  kept  in  office  by  a  coalition  of  groups. 
These  factions,  which  are  with  difficulty  held  together,  each 
pursue  different,  and  sometimes  inconsistent,  objects.  If  the 
coalition  broke  up  the  Liberal  party  would  suffer  defeat.  Each 
group  therefore  must  receive  some  kind  of  satisfaction.  The 
Budget  pleases  the  Socialists  and  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the 
Labour  members.  If  the  Budget  displeases  all  Ireland,  the 
Nationalists  who  profess  to  represent  Ireland  must  be  appeased 
by  the  hope  or  promise  of  Home  Kule,  and  this  even  though  the 
ideal  of  an  Ireland,  placed  as  near  as  may  be  in  the  position  of  a 
self-governing  colony,  may  terrify  many  of  the  Ministry's  English 
supporters.  Then  there  is  a  danger  that  the  free-traders,  whose 
votes  after  all  placed  a  Ministry  of  so-called  free-traders  in  office, 
may  take  offence  at  financial  proposals  which  would  certainly  have 
been  detestable  to  Cobden,  and  at  a  Home  Eule  policy  which  was 
actually  denounced  and  defeated  by  Bright.  An  attack  on  the 
House  of  Lords  is  a  natural,  and  may  turn  out  the  successful, 
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means  of  conciliating  the  stern  Eadicalism  of  Scotland,  where  so- 
called  orthodox  political  economy  still  commands  respect  or  even 
popularity.  Now  this  balancing  of  the  demands  made  by  one 
group  of  followers  against  the  demands  made  by  another  has, 
no  doubt,  its  convenience.  But  it  inevitably  means  diplomacy, 
manoeuvring,  and  intrigue.  It  comes  at  times  near  to  corrup- 
tion. It  can  have  nothing  about  it  which  is  open,  candid,  or 
liberal.  It  addresses  itself  to  the  passions  of  partisans,  it  does  not 
address  itself  to  the  sympathies  of  the  nation.  Englishmen  who 
are  neither  Conservatives  nor  Unionists  have  been  shocked  by 
transactions  which,  by  whatever  name  we  term  them,  really 
mean  an  alliance  or  an  attempted  alliance  between  Ministers,  who 
after  all  are  servants  of  the  nation,  and  politicians,  some  of  whom, 
phrase  it  as  you  like,  have  assuredly  been  found  guilty  by  the 
Special  Commission  (whereof  they  have  themselves  revived  the 
memory)  of  conspiracy  and  of  disseminating  incitement  to  sedi- 
tion and  the  commission  of  other  crime.  The  very  circumstance 
that  the  Ministers  are  determined  to  carry  through  a  constitu- 
tional revolution,  at  least  as  important  as  the  change  effected  by 
the  great  Eeform  Act,  compels  them  to  convince  themselves,  and 
to  try  to  convince  others,  that  they  are  in  possession  of  a  mandate 
to  enfeeble,  if  not  to  destroy,  the  House  of  Lords,  and  of  a  man- 
date at  least  as  imperative  as  that  which  compelled  Earl  Grey  to 
ask  for  the  right  of  using  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  override 
the  legislative  power  of  the  Peers.  At  every  turn  the  conduct  of 
the  Ministry  is  dictated  by  party  necessities.  Some  of  the  Cabinet 
have  assuredly  tried  to  set  class  against  class.  All  of  them  have 
tolerated  a  kind  of  appeal  to  the  passions  of  the  people  which 
rarely,  if  ever,  has  been  till  the  last  year  or  two  uttered  by 
Ministers  of  the  Crown.  The  believers  in  the  party  system  are 
pursuing  a  course  which  involves  the  degradation  of  popular 
government. 

Secondly,  the  celebrated  resolutions  accepted  by  the  House 
of  Commons  are  intended  to  paralyse,  and,  should  they  pass  into 
law,  will  paralyse  the  legislative  authority  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
They  will  assuredly  confer  uncontrolled  authority  on  the  House 
of  Commons.  We  may  doubt  whether  the  authors,  or  even  the 
opponents,  of  this  policy  have  measured  the  calamities  with  which 
it  threatens  the  nation.  It  takes  away  one  of  the  few  securities 
against  ill-considered  legislation  and  legislation  which  has  not  really 
received  the  deliberate  sanction  of  the  country.  This,  however, 
is  clear  to  everyone,  and  hardly  needs  to  be  dwelt  upon.  The 
change,  however,  which  would  facilitate  revolutions,  even  when 
condemned  by  the  mass  of  the  nation,  a  change  which  certainly 
for  instance  would,  had  it  been  made  twenty  years  ago,  have 
caused  the  Home  Eule  Bill  of  1893  to  be  passed  into  law,  will 
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produce  another  evil  which  has  not  received  sufficient  notice. 
It  will  for  the  first  time  make  possible,  and  even  likely,  in 
England,  that  kind  of  reaction  which  is  the  curse  of  many  foreign 
States.  Here  we  hardly  know  what  reaction  means.  For  a 
century  and  a  half,  or  more,  no  English  statesman  has  ever 
dreamed  that  laws  of  the  greatest  importance,  such  for  example 
as  the  Keform  Act,  could  be  set  aside  or  repealed  the  moment 
that  the  opponents  of  the  Act  obtain  through  a  new  election  a 
parliamentary  majority.  In  many  countries  this  loyal  acceptance 
of  changes  which  a  whole  party  has  opposed  is  unknown.  Re- 
actionists aim  at  undoing  in  one  year  the  work  carried  out,  it 
may  be  one  or  it  may  be  ten  years  before  by  revolutionists. 
Under  the  French  Republic,  it  has  been  said,  a  Conservative  is  a 
man  who  wishes  from  his  heart  to  destroy  the  constitution  of  the 
Republic.  He  is  in  short  a  reactionist.  In  England  revolution 
will  always  take  a  legal  form,  but  an  important  change  carried 
through  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  a  party,  and  not  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  the  nation,  will,  however  formally 
enacted,  assuredly  be  in  essence  revolution  ;  and  by  the  very  nature 
of  things  revolution  will  engender  reaction.  The  new  system  of 
legislation  is  meant  to  facilitate  revolution.  Its  authors  have 
forgotten  that  it  not  only  facilitates  but  also  stimulates  sedition. 
But  a  constitution  under  which  an  Act — e.g.  conferring  Home 
Rule  upon  Ireland — which  has  not  obtained  the  deliberate  assent 
of  the  nation,  may  be  rashly  passed  one  year,  and,  in  consequence 
of  a  General  Election,  may  be  as  rashly  repealed  the  next  year, 
is  utterly  opposed  to  the  traditions  and  habits  of  Englishmen. 
A  state  of  things  under  which  revolution  is  balanced  by  reaction 
will  be  intolerable.  It  forbids  that  combination  of  order  and 
liberty  to  which  is  due  the  progress  of  England,  it  is  inconsistent 
with  that  fixity  of  policy  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
British  Empire. 

Thirdly,  the  policy  of  our  Ministers  gives  an  immense  exten- 
sion to  that  whole  system  of  party  government  which,  even  as 
things  are,  works  immense  evil  to  the  country.  The  members  of 
the  Cabinet  have  made  an  idol  of  the  House  of  Commons.  They 
have  entirely  forgotten  the  allegiance  due  to  the  nation.  They 
fail  to  perceive  what  every  man  who  has  paid  the  least  attention 
to  the  history  of  popular  government  allows  to  be  an  undeniable 
fact,  namely,  an  almost  universal  decline  in  the  reverence  felt  for 
elected  assemblies.  The  Legislatures  of  the  American  Common- 
wealth are  in  many  of  the  States  objects  of  contempt.  No  special 
trust  is  felt  in  Congress.  The  once  venerated  Senate  is  far  from 
the  august  body  which  it  still  was  some  seventy  years  ago.  The 
House  of  Commons  has  ceased  to  be  the  home  of  free  debate.  The 
closure  and  the  guillotine  are  necessities,  but  they  diminish  the 
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dignity  of  the  House.  We  now  know  that  the  member  who 
offends  the  feelings  of  a  faction,  but  who  breaks  no  rule  of  the 
House,  may,  by  mere  clamour  combined  with  the  abuse  of  parlia- 
mentary forms ,  be  reduced  to  silence ,  and  this  apparently  without 
a  single  protest.1  Yet  no  Ministerialist  will  hear  a  word  about  an 
appeal  to  the  people.  This  is  assuredly  not  the  time  when  the 
nation  can  venture  to  free  the  House  of  Commons  from  the 
slight  check  put  upon  its  power  by  the  authority  of  the  Lords. 
The  absolutism  of  the  House  of  Commons  means  the  limitless 
power  of  the  party  which  possesses  a  parliamentary  majority. 
The  unlimited  authority  of  party  means,  in  the  long  run,  the 
degrading  despotism  of  the  machine  and  the  man  or  men  into 
whose  hands  it  falls.  To  increase  the  power  of  the  House  of 
Commons  is  in  reality  the  sure  way  of  overruling  the  authority  of 
the  nation  and  risking  the  success  of  popular  government. 

A.  V.  DICEY. 

1  See  the  Times,  April  22, 1910,  p.  8. 
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THE  POLITICAL   SITUATION 
III 

THE   POSSIBILITIES    OF    COMPROMISE 


THE  new  feature  of  the  political  situation  is  the  passing  of  the 
Budget.  So  much  interest  has  been  concentrated  on  the 
manoeuvres  and  negotiations  necessary  to  secure  this  event  that 
a  good  many  people  appear  altogether  to  have  forgotten  what  the 
Budget  itself  contains.  The  two  characteristic  features  of  the 
Finance  Bill  of  1909  were  the  land  taxes  and  the  licence  duties. 
These  will  now  be  imposed  in  all  their  severity.  An  enormously 
expensive  system  of  land  valuation  will  be  set  up  for  the  whole 
kingdom  in  order  to  reap  a  revenue  which  for  many  years  to 
come  must  be  minute,  and  which  will  never  be  more  than 
mediocre.  The  cost  of  this  valuation  will  partly  fall  upon  the 
taxpayer,  who  may  never  see  his  money  back,  and  partly  upon 
individual  landowners,  who  in  many  cases  will  have  to  pay  an 
enormous  fine  in  order  to  prove  that  no  tax  is  due  from  them. 
On  the  top  of  these  financial  and  practical  objections  to  the  land 
taxes  there  is  the  further  objection,  which  in  any  assembly  guided 
by  principle  would  have  been  treated  as  conclusive,  that  the  land 
taxes  pick  out  a  particular  form  of  property  for  penal  taxation. 
Hitherto  the  laws  of  England  have  permitted  men  freely  to  buy 
and  sell  landed  property ;  for  the  future  the  man  who  buys  landed 
property  will  be  subject  to  a  special  tax  from  which  his  fellow- 
citizens  are  exempt.  In  effect  this  means  that  the  State  has  set 
to  work  to  confiscate  one  particular  form  of  property,  and  thus  to 
destroy  the  sense  of  security  upon  which  commercial  enterprise 
and  social  progress  depend. 

The  same  objection  on  the  ground  of  principle  applies  equally 
to  the  new  licence  duties.  Under  the  operation  of  those  duties 
the  larger  public-houses,  which  were  previously  paying  a  maxi- 
mum of  60/.  a  year,  will  be  suddenly  compelled  to  find  400Z.  or 
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500L  and  in  some  cases  more  than  800L  a  year.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  scale  little  beerhouses,  doing  in  many  cases  quite  an 
insignificant  trade  and  previously  taxed  at  the  rate  of  3L  105., 
will  now  have  to  pay  23/.  105.  Even  the  defenders  of  the  Budget 
admit  that  it  will  increase  the  average  licence  duty  by  more  than 
100  per  cent. ;  but  an  average,  whether  high  or  low,  is  no  consola- 
tion to  a  man  who  is  suffering  from  an  individual  hardship.  These 
heavy  taxes  will  in  many  cases  force  the  publican  to  abandon  his 
business  altogether,  because  it  will  not  bear  the  burden.  The 
easy  suggestion  that  the  publican  can  recover  from  his  customers 
by  putting  up  the  price  of  beer  is  negatived  by  the  fact  that  the 
Bill  exempts  from  these  taxes  clubs  and  private  consumers.  The 
club  will  still  be  free  to  sell  beer  and  spirits  at  the  old  prices 
because  its  licence  duty  will  be  comparatively  insignificant.  The 
private  consumer  pays  no  licence  duty  at  all,  and  thus  the  private 
trade  in  liquor  will  to  a  large  extent  supersede  the  public-house 
trade.  For  these  reasons  the  publican  has  no  chance  of  recovery ; 
his  business  in  many  instances  is  being  taxed  out  of  existence. 
If  there  were  any  ground  for  believing  that  this  cruel  hardship  to 
individuals  would  result  in  a  diminution  of  the  curse  of  drunken- 
ness there  would  be  some  excuse  for  it,  though  in  that  case  the 
only  honourable  course  to  take  would  be  to  compensate  the 
publican  for  a  private  loss  which  is  a  public  gain.  It  is,  however, 
ridiculous  to  suggest  that  the  mere  transference  of  the  drinking 
habits  of  the  nation  from  public-houses  to  clubs  or  private  houses 
can  be  seriously  regarded  as  a  temperance  measure.  Like  the 
land  taxes,  the  licence  duties  have  been  designed  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  a  particular  form  of  property  which  meets  with  the 
disapproval  of  the  Eadical  party. 

It  was  because  of  these  gross  abuses  of  the  power  of  taxation 
that  the  House  of  Lords  took  the  unusual  course  last  November 
of  rejecting  the  financial  provision  of  the  year.  On  the  merits 
of  the  Budget  they  were  justified.  Nevertheless,  events  have 
shown  that  Lord  Rosebery,  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  Lord 
Cromer,  Lord  St.  Aldwyn,  and  others  who  refused  to  concur  in 
this  action  were  wiser  than  their  colleagues.  If  the  Lords  had  let 
the  Budget  through,  after  making  such  dignified  protest  as  they 
deemed  suitable  to  the  occasion,  the  country  would  by  this  time 
have  learned  what  the  typical  taxes  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Budget 
really  meant.  Its  mind  would  have  been  concentrated  upon  the 
taxes  themselves,  and  not  upon  the  constitutional  issue  with 
which  the  nation  is  now  faced.  A  dissolution  would  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events  have  occurred  either  at  the  end  of  the 
present  year  or  early  next  year.  The  country  would  then  have 
been  able  to  pronounce  upon  the  financial  record  of  the  Lloyd 
George- Winston  Churchill  Government,  and  there  would  have 
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been  a  practical  certainty  of  a  sufficient  majority  to  secure  the 
repeal  of  these  unjust  taxes. 

As  matters  now  stand,  it  seems  probable  that  the  dissolution 
will  come  some  time  in  July,  before  the  country  has  had  time  to 
learn  by  experience  what  the  Budget  means,  and  that  the  elections 
will  be  fought  not  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  actual  Adminis- 
tration, but  upon  an  extremely  complex  constitutional  problem. 
No  man  can  foresee  the  result,  and  neither  party  looks  forward 
hopefully  to  the  struggle.  The  Liberals  are  conscious  that  a  very 
large  section  of  public  opinion  is  firmly  opposed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Single-Chamber  government.  They  are  also  conscious 
that  Tariff  Keform  has  made  much  progress  in  several  con- 
stituencies, and  that  many  of  the  more  influential  Free  Traders 
in  the  country  have  ceased  to  support  the  Liberal  party.  The 
Unionists  are  equally  anxious.  They  know  that  the  House  of 
Lords  is  unpopular  in  working-class  constituencies,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  see  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  reform  the  constitu- 
tion of  that  House  in  such  a  way  as  to  overcome  the  strong 
hostility  which  the  mere  mention  of  the  hereditary  peerage 
creates.  The  more  sensible  Unionists  also  know  that,  though 
Tariff  Eeform  has  made  great  progress,  it  has  not  yet  converted 
the  majority  of  the  voters  in  industrial  centres.  The  leaders  of 
the  party  are  therefore  able  to  see  that ,  if  they  go  to  the  country 
carrying  on  their  shoulders  the  hereditary  peers  and  a  proposal 
for  food  taxes,  they  have  little  chance  of  improving  their  present 
position  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Under  such  conditions  as  these  it  is  natural  that  suggestions 
for  compromise  should  be  in  the  air.  Certainly,  if  the  prominent 
men  in  both  parties  were  free  to  talk  matters  over  as  friends  across 
a  dinner-table  they  would  very  quickly  arrive  at  some  comfortable 
solution  of  the  present  crisis.  The  whole  case  of  the  Liberal 
party  against  the  House  of  Lords  has,  up  till  quite  recently, 
rested  upon  the  hereditary  character  of  the  House  of  Lords.  On 
scores  of  platforms  Liberal  orators  have  evoked  responsive  cheers 
by  asking  rhetorically  whether  it  was  right  that  a  man  should 
sit  in  the  Legislature  solely  because  he  was  the  first-born  son 
of  his  father.  But  the  House  of  Lords  itself  has  now  declared 
its  willingness  to  remove  this  grave  defect  from  its  own  constitu- 
tion, and  thus  the  greater  part  of  the  argumentative  case  against 
the  Upper  House  has  been  destroyed.  In  the  interval,  however, 
the  Liberal  party  has  gone  beyond  its  original  arguments,  and 
has  made  proposals  which  have  no  relevance  whatever  to  those 
arguments,  but  are  based  solely  upon  a  half -concealed  desire  to 
get  rid  of  the  Second  Chamber  altogether.  Doubtless  the  leaders 
of  the  Liberal  party  would  be  only  too  pleased  to  go  back  to  their 
original  position.  They  do  not  in  their  hearts  want  to  destroy 
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the  Second  Chamber,  while,  apart  from  their  anxiety  with  regard 
to  this  national  aspect  of  the  problem,  they  are  on  personal 
grounds  naturally  reluctant  to  face  another  General  Election. 
Their  trouble  is  that  they  are  not  free.  They  are  hounded  on  to 
extreme  courses  by  the  rank  and  file  of  their  party.  If  Mr. 
Asquith  and  his  more  moderate  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  were 
to  talk  of  coming  to  terms  with  the  Unionists  in  order  to  secure 
an  effective  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords,  they  would  be  deserted 
by  their  followers  both  on  the  Kadical  benches  and  in  the  con- 
stituencies. They  are  being  driven  along  by  the  whirlwind  of 
excitement  which  they  themselves  did  so  much  to  raise  by  their 
own  excited  speeches. 

Nor  is  it  possible  for  the  Unionists  to  offer  any  compromise 
with  regard  to  the  powers  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Two  points 
are  at  issue — the  question  of  financial  control  and  the  question  of 
the  veto  in  general  legislation.  As  regards  the  former,  although 
it  may  have  been  unwise  for  the  House  of  Lords  to  force  this  issue 
upon  the  country,  now  that  it  has  been  forced  there  can  be  no 
drawing  back.  The  question  of  finance  is  vital.  Every  other 
Second  Chamber  in  the  world  has  a  power  of  financial  control, 
and  if  that  power  were  abandoned  in  our  own  Parliament  the 
effect  would  be  to  enable  the  House  of  Commons  under  a  Eadical 
Ministry  to  confiscate  any  form  of  property  by  means  of  taxation. 
A  few  years  ago  this  danger  would  have  appeared  so  problematic 
as  not  to  be  worth  considering,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the 
financial  veto  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  allowed  to  fall  into 
abeyance.  But  we  have  to  remember  that  at  the  present  time  it 
is  the  deliberate  policy  of  the  Socialist  party  to  effect  the  trans- 
ference of  property  from  private  to  public  hands  by  means  of  taxa- 
tion, and  we  have  also  to  remember  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
Liberal  party  has  been  impregnated  with  this  Socialist  doctrine. 
Therefore  for  the  House  of  Lords  to  abandon  the  right  to  reject  a 
Finance  Bill  would  be  to  throw  up  the  sponge.  Moreover,  such 
abandonment  would  be  useless  if  offered  as  a  concession  to  secure 
the  retention  of  the  veto  in  general  legislation,  for  the  Irish 
Nationalists,  who  are  the  masters  of  the  political  situation,  care 
much  more  about  the  general  veto  than  about  the  question  of 
financial  control.  They  want  to  get  rid  of  the  veto  of  the  House 
of  Lords  in  order  to  secure  Home  Rule,  and  they  would  refuse  to 
permit  Mr.  Asquith  and  his  colleagues  to  barter  their  hopes  against 
any  concessions  upon  the  financial  issue. 

On  the  constitutional  issue,  then,  no  compromise  is  possible. 
It  remains  to  be  considered  whether  there  is  any  chance  of  an 
arrangement  upon  the  fiscal  issue  which  would  enable  the  oppo- 
nents of  Single-Chamber  Government  to  contemplate  the  coming 
General  Election  with  more  confidence  than  is  now  possible.  On 
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this  point  Lord  Eosebery  has  made  an  appeal  lo  the  nation  which 
would  solve  the  difficulty  if  the  extreme  Tariff  Eeformers  did  not 
block  the  way.  He  has  urged  that  for  this  election  only  the 
question  of  Tariff  Keform  versus  Free  Trade  should  be  postponed, 
so  that  the  country  might  pronounce  its  verdict  on  the  constitu- 
tional issue  alone.  The  answer  of  the  Tariff  Eeformers  is  that  if 
they  were  to  postpone  their  programme  they  would  deprive  their 
party  of  its  fighting  strength.  They  admit  that  in  some  constitu- 
encies Tariff  Eeform  is  still  unpopular,  and  still  renders  their 
chance  of  winning  seats  hopeless.  On  the  other  hand,  they  claim 
that  elsewhere  Tariff  Eeform  is  a  winning  card.  The  claim  can- 
not be  disputed,  and  possibly  those  Unionists  are  right  who  say 
that  they  would  lose  as  a  party  more  than  they  would  gain  if  they 
were  to  drop  Tariff  Eeform  out  of  their  programme.  While 
regretfully,  as  a  Free  Trader,  making  this  admission,  I  venture  to 
suggest  that  the  Unionist  leaders,  if  they  were  willing,  could 
surmount  the  difficulty,  not  by  dropping  Tariff  Eeform  even  for  a 
moment,  but  by  declaring  that  no  new  tariff  would  be  introduced 
until  an  impartial  Commission  had  reported  what  tariff  changes, 
if  any,  were  necessary  and  desirable.  In  a  word,  the  Unionists 
as  a  party  would  remain  pledged  to  the  principle  of  Tariff  Eeform , 
but  would  be  equally  pledged  to  leave  the  details  to  an  impartial 
Commission. 

From  their  point  of  view  this  policy  would  have  far  greater 
advantages  than  most  of  them  have  yet  realised.  Hitherto  Tariff 
Eeformers  have  been  so  busy  trying  to  convert  all  and  sundry  to 
their  new  principles  that  they  have  not  had  leisure  to  think  out 
the  practical  application  of  those  principles  to  the  details  of  British 
commerce.  Some  day  this  will  have  to  be  done,  and  directly  that 
task  is  commenced,  at  once  there  will  flash  into  light  rivalries  and 
hostilities  which  at  present  are  dormant.  A  slight  indication  of 
these  future  difficulties  has  already  been  given  in  the  correspond- 
ence exchanged  between  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Courthope.  The 
Tariff  Eeform  Commission  some  years  ago  decided  that  colonial 
food-products  were  to  be  taxed  as  well  as  foreign  food-products, 
though  at  a  lower  rate.  The  political  advantages  of  this  proposal 
were  that  it  secured  the  approval  of  English  farmers  and  rural 
landowners,  who  naturally  wish  to  tax  colonial  as  well  as  foreign 
food-products  so  as  to  obtain  a  more  complete  protection  for  their 
own  industry.  On  the  other  hand,  the  policy  advocated  by  the 
Tariff  Eeform  Commission  is  altogether  anti-Imperial  in  its  ten- 
dency, and  thus  would  cut  at  the  very  roots  of  the  Imperial  enthu- 
siasm which  was  the  inspiration  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  original 
crusade.  The  other  policy,  which  is  the  one  originally  advocated 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  is  to  leave  colonial  food-products  entirely 
untaxed,  while  placing  a  tax  on  foreign  food-products.  Mr. 
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Courthope  appealed  to  Mr.  Balfour  to  decide  between  these  two 
policies,  and  he  has  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter.  The  decision 
was  based  avowedly  on  electioneering  considerations.  Mr. 
Balfour  appears  to  think  that  the  urban  voters,  who  dislike  food 
taxes,  will  be  conciliated  if  they  are  told  that  colonial  corn  is  to 
come  in  free.  But  some  of  them  at  any  rate  will  argue  that  the 
taxing  of  foreign  corn  must  to  some  extent  raise  the  price  of  all 
corn.  If  the  Tariff  Keformers  deny  this,  as  Mr.  Balfour  seems 
inclined  to  do,  they  will  be  obliged  to  confess  to  their  rural  sup- 
porters that  under  the  new  scheme  the  agricultural  interest  will 
get  very  little  out  of  Tariff  Keform,  except  the  prospect  of  paying 
more  for  all  manufactured  articles,  including  agricultural  imple- 
ments. 

This  is  not  the  moment  for  a  Free  Trader  to  intervene  in  a 
domestic  controversy  between  two  sections  of  the  Tariff  Keform 
party.  My  only  present  purpose  is  to  point  out  that  this  contro- 
versy illustrates  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  the  Tariff  Eeformers  get 
away  from  vague  principles  they  come  to  practical  difficulties 
which  sooner  or  later  have  to  be  faced.  If  the  Unionist  party 
comes  into  power  before  these  practical  difficulties  have  been  over- 
come it  will  find  itself  hopelessly  at  sea  the  moment  it  attempts 
to  draft  a  tariff.  Those  manufacturing  interests  which  demand 
cheap  foreign  iron  and  steel  will  be  fighting  with  the  men  who 
want  protection  for  British  iron  and  steel.  The  leather-users  of 
Northampton  will  be  fighting  with  the  leather-sellers  of  Ber- 
mondsey.  The  dyers  of  Bradford  and  Lancashire  will  be  at  war 
with  the  makers  of  dyestuffs ;  and  so  through  the  whole  gamut  of 
our  industries.  Out  of  this  turmoil  nothing  can  come  but  disaster 
to  the  Unionist  party.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Unionists  have 
the  courage  to  admit  in  advance  that  there  are  these  practical 
difficulties  ahead,  and  if  they  will  agree  to  refer  them  to  a  Koyal 
Commission,  then  any  discredit  which  might  arise  from  the  failure 
of  that  Commission  to  produce  a  satisfactory  tariff  would  not  fall 
upon  the  Unionist  party. 

As  a  Free  Trader,  I  believe  that  no  Commission  and  no  Cabinet 
can  produce  a  protectionist  tariff  which  will  on  balance  be  bene- 
ficial to  a  country  dependent  so  largely  as  is  our  own  upon  its 
export  trade.  That,  however,  is  not  the  opinion  of  Tariff  Ee- 
formers. They  believe  the  thing  can  be  done.  Let  us  assume 
they  are  right.  They  cannot  in  any  possible  way  injure  their 
cause  by  saying  that  the  details  of  the  tariff  shall  be  decided,  not 
by  a  Cabinet  Council,  but  by  an  expert  Commission.  Almost 
every  country  which  has  a  protectionist  tariff  is  anxious  to  take 
the  tariff  out  of  politics.  Let  us  avoid  the  danger  of  putting  the 
tariff  into  politics.  One  of  the  main  objections  of  Free  Traders 
to  any  protectionist  tariff  is  the  fear  of  the  political  corruption 
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which  the  drafting  of  its  details  inevitably  involves.  This  fear 
would  be  removed  if  the  drafting  were  referred  to  a  non-political 
body.  On  these  lines  there  is  little  doubt  that  Tariff  Reformers 
could  secure  for  this  critical  election  the  co-operation  of  an  enor- 
mous number  of  men  who  are  both  convinced  Free  Traders  and 
also  convinced  believers  in  the  importance  of  maintaining  a  Second 
Chamber. 

HAEOLD  Cox. 
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THE  POLITICAL   SITUATION 

IV 
THE   CONSTITUTIONAL  '  CRISIS  ' 

Magnae  et  solennes  disputationes  hominum  doctorum  ssepe  in  controversias 
circa  verba  et  nomina  desinunt. — Nov.  Org.  Lib.  i.  aph.  59. 

BISHOP  CREIGHTON  once  observed  that  it  was  impossible  to  talk 
about  the  Kenaissance  without  talking  a  great  deal  of  nonsense. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  the  same  about  the  constitutional  crisis 
which  we  are  held  to  be  experiencing.  In  the  following  pages  I 
propose  to  glance  at  the  position  of  the  Government  and  Ministers 
vis-a-vis  the  general  public  and  the  so-called  constitutional  crisis. 
Let  me  state  my  credentials,  as  it  were,  for  doing  so.  I  have  no 
kind  of  close  relations  with  either  or  any  official  party.  My  poli- 
tical subscriptions  are  limited  to  a  very  occasional  refresher  of  the 
cause  of  Free  Trade,  and  to  assisting  the  bagatelle  handicap  of  a 
Liberal  club.  As  a  Peer  I  know  nothing  about  courtesies  or  about 
the  great  heart  of  the  people ;  but  I  read  the  Times  and  the  Daily 
News  with  the  almost  fierce  attention  characteristic  of  an  elderly 
man.  To  belong  to  a  good  Whig  club,  and  to  be  in  the  way  of 
seeing  a  good  many  people  who  are  in  the  main  and  cross  currents 
of  affairs ;  to  go  occasionally  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  now  and 
then  to  the  House  of  Commons — I  submit  that  these  things,  taken 
together,  should  afford  me  capital  opportunities  for  arriving  at  an 
appreciation  outside  the  verba  et  nomina  doctorum  in  party  politics 
and  the  party  Press. 

Let  me  begin  by  a  word  or  two  about  the  Prime  Minister. 
Here  I  feel  myself  on  delicate  ground,  but  I  am  emboldened  by 
Sterne's  advice  to  '  begin  with  writing  the  first  sentence,  and 
trusting  to  Almighty  God  to  the  second  !  ' 

Much  is  being  said  just  now  about  Ministers  individually  and 
collectively.  Writing  at  the  Hague,  I  find  myself  divorced  from 
my  Times,  but  the  Daily  Telegraph  does  all  that  is  required  in  its 
leader  (the  22nd  of  April).  It  is  a  capital  sample  :  'Mr.  Asquith 
and  his  colleagues  by  mingled  feebleness  and  partisanship  have 
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created  by  far  the  most  dangerous  and  disgraceful  situation  that 
has  been  known  in  the  records  of  modern  public  life.  .  .  .  They 
have  dragged  the  King's  name  into  factious  strife,  they  have 
trailed  in  the  dirt  national  traditions/  &c.,  &c.  Let  us  see  what 
this  sort  of  stuff  amounts  to.  The  Opposition  Press  objects  to 
the  bargains  that  the  Government  has  seen  fit  to  make  with 
various  sections  of  its  supporters,  and  to  the  changes  of  front  that 
sundry  negotiations  with  the  Irish  and  their  own  extremists  have 
brought  about.  This  is  surely  an  over-nice  line  to  take  in  the 
troublesome  world  of  party  government  and  politics.  Surely  any 
Prime  Minister,  depending  on  the  support  of  a  composite  rather 
than  a  compact  majority,  has  to  bargain?  Even  Bismarck,  '  the 
Iron  Chancellor,'  during  his  tenure  of  office  found  it  at  times 
necessary  to  purchase  Social  Democratic  support  in  order  to 
secure  a  majority  in  the  Eeichstag.  Bismarck,  the  minister  of  an 
all  but  autocratic  Sovereign,  was  in  a  stronger  position  than  any 
English  party  leader;  yet  the  Chancellor  saw  fit  and  had  to 
negotiate,  and  as  far  as  I  remember,  this  utilitarian  course  was  not 
materially  condemned  by  public  opinion.  We  have  Mr.  Balfour's 
most  recent  authority  that  bargains  in  general  are  all  right ;  it  only 
depends  upon  whether  the  particular  bargain  meets  the  view  of 
your  political  opponents. 

So  much  for  '  bargains  ' ;  now  for  '  changes  of  front ' — '  the 
mingled  feebleness  and  partisanship  '  discovered  by  the  Daily 
Telegraph.  Here,  perhaps,  the  Government  have  suffered  from 
the  defects  of  the  Prime  Minister's  qualities.  Mr.  Asquith  ex- 
presses his  intentions  in  language  that  admits  of  definite  interpre- 
tation. '  The  best  verbal  fallacies  are  those  which  consist  not  in 
the  ambiguity  of  a  single  word,  but  in  the  ambiguous  syntaxis  of 
many  put  together.'  x  By  '  best '  here  is  meant  most  calculated 
to  deceive,  but  this  is  not  the  Prime  Minister's  way.  Unlike 
people  in  other  walks  of  life,  the  Prime  Minister  is  obliged  at 
certain  times  to  take  the  public  into  his  confidence.  He  is  ex- 
pected to  say  exactly  what  he  thinks  and  means  to  do  at  the  time. 
Mr.  Asquith  has  done  so  with  an  almost  fatal  lucidity  and  terse- 
ness. Added  to  this,  we  have  the  reputation  already  forced  on 
him  by  the  Liberal  Press  of  Cromwellian  resolution  :  one  can 
hardly  be  surprised  at  the  uncomfortable  positions  in  which  he  has 
found  himself.  I  do  not  happen  to  agree  with  the  House  of  Lords 
Veto  policy  in  its  entirety — and  we  are  told  its  entirety  is  to  be 
swallowed  whole — but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  since  Parliament 
met  Mr.  Asquith  has  to  my  mind  conducted  his  tactical  operations 
in  a  masterly  manner,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  his  changes  of  front 
in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  of  allies  still  more  menacing  and 

1  Hamilton's  Parliamentary  Logic. 
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dangerous,  have  been  executed  in  a  manner  which  compels  intel- 
lectual admiration.  Per  tot  certamina  rerum,  there  the  Govern- 
ment is,  still  in  office,  much  more  comfortable  since  the  events  of 
Monday  night  :  the  announced  surplus,  better  and  rising  trade, 
and  a  record  lambing  season  in  my  part  of  the  world.  As  a 
backwoodsman,  I  must  dwell  with  satisfaction  upon  this  important 
contribution  to  the  Government's  future. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  Daily  Telegraph.  How  in  the 
world  can  party  leaders  be  justly  criticised  for  partisanship?  To 
keep  their  party  together  and  in  office  is  what  they  are  there  for. 
What  is  there  '  disgraceful '  about  it  ?  The  Government  returned 
to  office  have  stayed  in  office ;  the  old-fashioned  idea  was  that  a 
Prime  Minister  should  endeavour  to  keep  his  party  in  office  as 
long  as  he  could.  The  new  notion  selon  the  Times  and  the  Oppo- 
sition Press  seems  to  be  that  the  duty  of  the  Prime  Minister  is  to 
jockey  his  party  and  himself  out  of  office  as  soon  as  may  be. 
I  confess  I  am  not  sufficiently  advanced  or  altruistic  to  accept  this 
new  criterion  of  political  propriety  in  a  country  where  people  spend 
a  great  deal  of  time,  money,  and  trouble  in  getting  their  friends 
into  power,  and,  having  got  them  there,  expect  them  to  stay.  The 
felo-de-se  recommended  five  days  a  fortnight  to  Mr.  Asquith  by  the 
Times  would,  if  acted  upon,  find  very  little  favour  in  the  West 
Biding,  Lancashire,  and  Scotland.  The  ideal  statesman  of  the 
Opposition  Press  would  only  feel  himself  at  home  in  Plato's  Ke- 
public — in  Platonis  republica  non  in  faece  Romuli — and  there  he 
would  be  forced  to  retain  office  all  his  life ,  so  that  his  virtue  would 
cost  him  but  little.  Mr.  Asquith 's  efforts  to  retain  office  have  at 
all  events  been  esoterically  seconded  by  every  section  of  the  House 
from  High  Toryism  to  Independent  Labour.  To  put  it  in  another 
way  :  nobody  is  in  a  hurry  to  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  to 
meet  their  constituents,  and  to  hash  up  for  re-consumption  their 
speeches  of  a  few  weeks  ago.  There  rias  been  a  conspiracy,  if  not 
of  silence ,  to  keep  the  Administration  going  ;  it  may  possibly  have 
succeeded  beyond  the  wishes  of  the  conspirators.  '  Whatever,' 
says  the  Times  leader  of  the  19th  of  April,  'it  is  to  be  called, 
Mr.  Kedmond  has  sold  the  Nationalist  vote,  and  Mr.  Asquith  has 
bought  it.  Who  and  what  else  may  have  been  sold  remains  to  be 
discovered.'  I  quite  agree. 

Sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewis  points  out  that  when  certain  practices 
and  usages  have  been  constantly  observed  by  governors  and 
governed  they  are  properly  styled  constitutional,  and  that  any 
measure  contrary  to  them  is  styled  unconstitutional.  '  But/  he 
goes  on  to  say,  '  more  usually  these  terms  are  used  with  a  very 
indefinite  meaning  and  convey  little  more  than  a  general  senti- 
ment of  approbation  or  dislike.  .  .  .  Often  in  controversy  or 
debate  these  epithets  are  applied  to  a  measure  without  any  regard 
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to  reality  and  merely  denote  agreement  or  disagreement  with 
some  imaginary  standard  of  propriety  which  each  man  sets  up 
for  himself.'  This  seems  to  be  very  much  the  case  now.  Jurists 
of  distinction  write  weighty  letters  in  the  newspapers  or  Reviews  ; 
'  Historicus  '  at  decent  intervals  belabours  the  Prime  Minister 
in  the  Times  in  large  print ;  but  fortunately  most  people  talk  and 
think  loosely  about  the  Constitution,  and,  like  the  fallen  angels  in 
Paradise  Lost  who  '  reasoned  high  '  on  lofty  abstractions,  they 
find  '  no  end  in  wandering  mazes  lost.' 

I  submit  that  everything  to  do  with  the  Constitution  in  this 
country  which  appertains  to  this  immediate  controversy  of  the 
legislative  relations  of  the  two  Houses  is  only  constitutional  in 
the  sense  of  usage,  and  usage  involves  the  possibility  of  change. 
'  II  n'y  a  que  Dieu  et  les  sots  qui  ne  changent  jamais  ' ;  or  take 
such  a  line  as  Tennyson's  :  '  Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt 
the  world  ' — the  whole  passage  'the  old  order  changeth '  is  familiar 
and  too  long  to  quote.  Tfrus  as  we  are  always  vaunting  ourselves 
—to  the  discredit  of  other  nations — on  having  an  unwritten  Con- 
stitution, and  not  a  Constitution  laid  down  by  limitations  which 
exclude  free  will  and  infer  absolute  fore-knowledge,  our  Con- 
stitution— I  should  prefer  to  say  our  constitutional  arrangements 
— seems  to  me  to  present,  not  a  '  nullo  penetrabilis  astro  lucus 
iners,'  but  a  field  or  area  congenial  to  time-to-time  adjustments 
or  working  agreements. 

No  doubt  the  difficulty  is  that  upon  every  fresh  working  ad- 
justment or  compromise — the  latter  word  is  better  as  less  precise— 
which  in  practice  and  in  intention  amounts  to  a  fresh  constitu- 
tional understanding ,  it  is  difficult  to  revert  to  the  preceding  state 
of  things  should  it  not  be  found  to  answer ;  but  so  far — say,  since 
1407,  on  financial  relations  of  the  Houses,  these  modifications 
have  been  found  to  answer  and  to  suit ;  they  are  often  illogical 
or  incapable  of  definition,  but  we,  the  people  at  large,  understand 
them  sufficiently,  and  those  who  have  to  administer  or  interpret 
them  understand  each  other  about  their  spirit  and  operation. 
These  working  arrangements  have  only  been  resorted  to  and 
agreed  upon  under  the  strain  of  a  long  experience  of  defended  dis- 
advantage. The  case  against  a  fresh  compromise  is  fought  up  to 
the  last  ditch.  This  is  generally  approved  of.  Even  the  advo- 
cates of  the  change  are  relieved  that  it  should  be  so  :  for  we  are 
a  patient  people  about  our  affairs,  and  we  are  willing  and  even 
prefer  to  put  up  with  a  great  deal  before  we  admit  that  there  is 
any  sufficient  breakdown  in  the  tenor  of  our  ways  to  justify  so 
much  as  the  notion  of  a  change. 

As  to  the  Government  policy  and  the  Sovereign,  whose  name, 
auctore  the  Daily  Telegraph,  has  been  dragged  into  factious 
strife,  let  it  at  least  be  remembered  that  in  the^event  of  any  con- 
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flict  between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  it  is  quite  inevitable 
that  the  Sovereign  and  his  Prerogative  must  sooner  or  later  be 
brought  into  the  area  of  controversy.  Sooner  or  later  Mr. 
Asquith,  or  any  Minister  in  Mr.  Asquith's  position,  would  be  bound 
to  tender  advice  to  the  Sovereign.  It  is  the  only  way  of  carrying 
on  the  King's  Government. 

This  difficulty,  however,  is  patent.  If  advice  of  the  kind  Mr. 
Asquith  may  have  to  tender  is  not  accepted,  his  political  opponents 
will  be  able  to  go  to  the  country  with  their  bands  playing  '  God 
Save  the  King/  and  the  Lion  and  the  Unicorn  intertwined 
with  the  insignia  of  every  Conservative  club  in  the  Kingdom.  Mr. 
Blatchford's  services  will  no  longer  be  required.  Mr.  Asquith  on 
the  other  hand,  if  he  has  to  go  to  the  country,  cannot  get  out  of 
the  fact  that  he  has  tendered  advice  '  to  the  most  popular  man  in 
the  country  '  which  has  not  been  taken.  This  might  have  been 
avoided  if  he  could  have  stuck  to  his  first  position — the  curber  of 
an  arrogant  Upper  Chamber.  But  his  supporters — as  I  said  just 
now,  more  dangerous  than  his  opponents — would  have  none  of 
this.  They  have  insisted  upon  '  guarantees,'  and  there  is  no 
more  to  be  said  about  it.  I  must  look  to  them  for  some  counter- 
blast to  the  purple  and  gold  of  Crown  and  Constitution.  Mr. 
Chiozza  Money  might  think  it  over. 

But  I  am  exceeding  my  space.  At  some  time  or  other  of 
their  lives  most  people  have  joined  in  singing  the  chorus  of  '  Eule 
Britannia.'  Thomson  added  a  new  verse  to  this  song  when 
Alfred,  the  play  in  which  the  song  occurs,  was  reproduced  in 
London. 

Happy  the  Prince  whose  Patriot  reign 

Shall  bid  thy  towns  with  commerce  shine, 
Arm  with  thy  fleets  the  furthest  main — 

and  so  on.  I  have  forgotten  the  fourth  line,  and  I  am  unable  to 
supply  one.  In  spite  of  our  present  discontents,  I  am  quite  pre- 
pared to  endorse  those  sentiments,  and,  with  all  due  respect,  to 
congratulate  the  Sovereign  upon  his  liegemen  in  Parliament 
assembled.  Nor  do  I  feel  uneasy  about  the  Constitution.  '  To 
sustain,  to  repair,  to  beautify  this  noble  pile  is  a  charge  entrusted 
principally  to  the  nobility  and  such  gentlemen  of  the  Kingdom 
as  are  delegated  by  their  country  to  Parliament.'  I  am  confident 
that  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  will  be  worthy  of  that  citation 
from  Blackstone. 

ElBBLESDALE. 
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MESSRS.  LONGMANS'  announcement  that  they  were  about  to 
publish  a  history  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Party  by  Mr.  F. 
Hugh  O'Donnell  aroused  very  wide  interest.  Mr.  O'Donnell,  for 
some  eventful  years,  was  well  known  as  a  prominent  member  of 
that  party  :  pars  magna,  it  might  be  said,  and,  indeed,  at  one 
time,  pars  maxima.  He  was  also  well  known  as  a  brilliant  and 
incisive  journalist  who  made  a  great  reputation  as  a  leader  writer 
on  the  Morning  Post.  His  book  is  not  unworthy  of  the  expecta- 
tions with  which  it  was  awaited.  It  is,  indeed,  something  more 
than  a  history  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Party.  It  might  be 
called  with  some  justice  an  '  Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua.'  It  deals  with 
many  of  Mr.  O'Donnell's  multifarious  activities  in  matters  with 
which  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Party  was  little,  or  not  at  all,  con- 
cerned. But  man  is  perennially  interesting  to  man  :  and  this 
vein  of  egoism— I  use  the  word  for  want  of  a  better — certainly 
enhances  the  charm  of  Mr.  O'Donnell's  volumes.  Their  chief 
claim,  however,  to  attention  at  the  present  moment  is  correctly 
indicated  by  their  title.  The  Irish  Party  occupies  just  now  a  posi- 
tion in  the  highest  degree  curious — I  will  confine  myself  for  the 
present  to  that  adjective.  In  point  of  fact  it  dominates  the  political 
situation  in  this  country.  While  professing  rigid  detachment  from 
the  aims  and  objects,  the  traditions  and  interests  of  the  two  great 
factions  which  have  so  long  played  the  party  game  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  is  able  to  checkmate  both.  By  the  votes  which  it 
commands  it  can  bring  either  into  office,  or  keep  either  out.  Mr. 
Asquith  and  his  colleagues  hold  their  places  only  by  its  sufferance  ; 
and,  as  we  all  know,  their  energies,  for  some  months  past,  have 
been  concentrated  upon  coming  to  terms  with  it  as  to  the  price  to 
be  paid  for  their  immediate  escape  from  death  official.  That  price 
has  been  fixed.  The  House  of  Lords  stands  in  the  way  of  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Empire  demanded  by  Mr.  Eedmond  and 
his  followers.  Their  language  to  the  Government  is,  '  Destroy 
the  House  of  Lords,  or  we  will  destroy  you.'  And  the  G-overn- 

1  A  History  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Party.     By  F.  Hugh  O'Donnell.     In 
two  volumes.     (London  :  Longmans,  1910.) 
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ment  humbly  hopes  to  purchase  an  extension  of  existence  on  these 
terms. 

The  moment,  then,  seems  opportune  for  considering  what  the 
Irish  Parliamentary  Party  is,  and — since  to  know  anything  properly 
we  must  know  it  causally — for  inquiring  how  it  has  come  to  be 
what  it  is.  To  that  knowledge  Mr.  O'Donnell's  book  helps  us  as  no 
previously  published  book  helps  us.  He  claims,  and  with  reason, 
that  from  the  very  first  he  was  intimately  associated  with  and 
advantageously  placed  to  observe  the  Nationalist  movement  be- 
tween 1870  and  1895.  More,  he  goes  further  back  to  summarise  the 
causes  and  the  working  of  causes  which  issued  in  that  movement 
(the  historical  preludes  of  the  modern  history  of  the  present  Irish 
Parliamentary  Party).  He  gives  us  a  full  account  of  Mr.  Butt's 
programme  of  policy.  He  puts  clearly  before  us  the  programme 
of  the  Land  League,  which  he  personally  rejected  at  the  sacrifice 
of  his  own  political  position,  his  seat  in  Parliament,  and  his 
influence  in  Ireland.  He  gives  us  many  particulars  of  great 
interest  regarding  the  gradual  ascendency  of  Mr.  Gladstone  over 
Mr.  Parnell,  ending  in  the  deposition  of  '  the  uncrowned  king  ' ; 
and  he  traces  in  clear  outlines  the  career  of  the  Nationalists  since 
their  acceptance  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  ultimatum  in  Committee 
Eoom  No.  15.  That  he  writes  in  an  impartial  spirit  I  do  not  affirm. 
On  every  page  there  is  evidence  of  the  strong  convictions  by  which 
he  is  animated.  Moreover,  he  is  a  born  fighter ;  and  throughout 
his  two  volumes  we  seem  to  hear  '  all  the  while,  sonorous  metal 
breathing  martial  sounds.'  His  plain  speaking  will  not  be 
pleasant  reading  for  either  the  followers  of  Mr.  Kedmond  or  the 
followers  of  Mr.  O'Brien.  He  is  sure  to  be  plentifully  bespat- 
tered by  the  baser  organs  of  the  Hibernian  press,  '  of  whom  to  be 
dispraised  were  no  small  praise.'  But  the  impression  left  on 
my  own  mind  is  that  in  writing  the  volumes  before  me,  his  rule 
has  ever  been  '  Nothing  extenuate  nor  set  down  aught  in  malice.' 
That  he  does  not  extenuate  is  clear  on  every  page.  Of  his  good 
faith  I  entertain  no  doubt ;  and  I  will  explain  why.  I  chanced  to 
be  associated  with  him  in  some  public  affairs  a  score  of  years  ago 
— since  then  I  have  not  seen  him  half  a  dozen  times — and  I  found 
him  a  colleague  whose  veracity,  straightforwardness,  and  loyalty 
were  as  conspicuous  as  his  clearness  of  vision,  his  promptitude  in 
action,  and  his  strength  of  purpose.  I  hold  no  brief  for  Mr. 
O'Donnell,  from  some  of  whose  views  I  strongly  dissent.  But 
'  let  us  speak  of  a  man  as  we  find  him.' 

The  key  to  the  Home  Eule  movement,  in  all  its  manifesta- 
tions, Mr.  O'Donnell  holds,  is  in  '  national  resentment,'  which  he 
describes  as  '  a  composite  result  of  antecedents  and  occurrences 
all  centred  in  the  Act  of  Union  as  the  source  or  object  of  their 
existence.'  No  doubt  this  is  so.  O'Connellism,  though  it 
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virtually  issued  in  place-hunting,  bore  witness  to  the  prevailing 
discontent  with  that  measure  :  but  the  black  famine  of  1845-47 
was  the  great  agent  in  developing  it.     The  potato,  which  was  the 
staple  subsistence  of  the  toiling  people  of  Ireland,  failed ;  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  tender  children  were 
left  to  starve.     The  vast  acreage  of  corn  had  not  failed  :  but  the 
masses  had  no  money  wherewith  to  buy  it ;  and  the  food  which 
might  have  kept  them  alive  went  to  foreign  purchasers.     In  the 
year  1845  there  were  exported  to  England  3,250,000  quarters  of 
wheat,  besides  cattle,  making  a  total  value  of  17,000,0001.     The 
Government  did  nothing.     Their  hands  were  tied  by  the  doctrines 
of  the  old  school  of  political   economists,   termed   'orthodox,' 
specially  dear  to  the  '  middle-class  Philistines,'  as  Matthew  Arnold 
called  them,  whom  the  narrowing  and  disastrous  policy  of  the 
Eeform  Act  of  1832  had  placed  in  supreme  power.     To  buy  in  the 
cheapest  market  and  to  sell  in  the  dearest  was  their  economic 
gospel ;  and  it  fitted  in  excellently  with  their  religious  gospel.  The 
Irish  landlords — let  this  ever  be  remembered— called  for  help 
for  the  perishing  people,  and  called  in  vain.     On  the  14th  of 
January    1847    they    assembled    in    Dublin— eighteen    peers, 
seven  hundred  county  gentlemen,  and  thirty-seven  members  of 
Parliament — and  passed   resolutions   demanding,    among   other 
things,  the  suspension  of  all  laws  impeding  the  advent  of  food, 
the  employment  of  all  means,  regardless  of  cost,  required  to  save 
the  people,  and  the  use  of  the  Eoyal  Navy  to  carry  food.     The 
English  Government  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  prayer.     They 
even  refused  the  use  of  the  Queen's  ships  for  the  conveyance  of 
food  on  the  ground  that  it  would  interfere  with  the  profits  of 
private  enterprise,  or,  as  Lord  John  Eussell  expressed  himself , that 
'  it  would  be  a  great  discouragement  to  individual  shipowners.' 
And  any  suggestion  that  the  export  of  food  from  Ireland  should  be 
stopped  was  contumeliously  dismissed.     As  Lord  John  Manners, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Eutland,  expressed  it,  '  Lord  George  Bentinck 
and  I  tried  to  keep  the  corn  in  Ireland  while  the  Irish  were 
starving,  but  the  Free  Traders  wanted  the  hocus-pocus  of  Supply 
and  Demand. '     An  Act  of  Parliament,  indeed,  was  passed  for  Out- 
door Eelief  ;  but  it  contained  the  astonishing,  the  almost  incredible 
provisions  that '  no  applicant  should  be  entitled  to  benefit  by  it  who 
possessed  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land. '     Yes  :  to  give  up 
their  farms,  in  order  to  get  for  their  wives  and  children  some  of 
the  yellow  porridge  provided  at  the  public  expense,  was  the  con- 
dition imposed  on  all  Irish  farmers  who  possessed  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  acre.     '  But  there  were  scores  of  thousands  of  Irish 
families  with  ten,  twenty  acres  of  land,  who  now  had  no  more 
crop,  and  no  more  food,  than  the  quarter-acre  man  or  the  roadside 
beggar  without  a  cubic  foot  of  any  soil  whatever.     Clearly  the  first 
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and  indispensable  step  to  be  taken  in  any  failure  of  crops,  in  an 
agricultural  population,  is  to  help  to  keep  the  tillers  in  life  and 
work  upon  their  holdings  until  the  temporary  crisis  has  been 
passed.  But  the  British  Parliament  in  the  Black  Famine  of 
Ireland  decreed  that  the  entire  population  must  quit  their 
holdings,  must  become  homeless  and  houseless  paupers,  under 
pain  of  stern  and  strict  denial  of  a  morsel  of  relief  for 
man,  and  wife,  and  child.  "I  have  a  farm  of  twenty 
acres,  sir,  and  a  good  house  upon  it,  and  my  tables  and  chairs, 
and  beds,  and  all  my  farming  things.  For  God's  sake,  sir, 
help  me  to  live  on  it,  and  to  till  it  against  the  next  harvest.  Do 
not  turn  us  out  on  the  cold  road  for  being  only  unfortunate  by  the 
visitation  of  God."  So  pleaded  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Irish 
agricultural  men  in  1845  and  1846  to  the  representatives  of  British 
Government — the  Government  which  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
Irish  Legislature;  and  the  reply  of  English  law  was  invariably 
and  inexorably  :  "  You  must  quit  your  holding,  you  must  go  on 
the  road  with  wife  and  child ;  or  not  even  a  handful  of  India  meal 
for  your  hunger  and  the  hunger  of  your  little  ones.  You  shall  not 
be  helped  to  till  your  farms.  Go  work  upon  our  relief  roads, 
which  are  not  wanted,  which  lead  nowhere,  but  which  are  our 
economic  test  that  you  Irish  are  really  destitute  and  are  not 
shamming."  On  the  6th  of  March  1847  there  were  730,000  Irish 
heads  of  families  on  the  Government  relief  works,  representing  at 
least  five  times  as  many  human  beings,  and  730,000  Irish  farms 
had  for  ever  been  put  out  of  the  way  of  being  of  use  to  the 
perishing  people.' 2 

It  is  computed  that  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  millions  of  Irish 
people — men,  women,  and  children — perished  in  the  Black 
Famine  or  through  its  effects.  Nearly  two  millions  more  were 
lost  to  Ireland  by  that  vast  tide  of  emigration  to  the  United  States 
which  set  in.  And  what  an  emigration  ! 

'  I  have  spoken,'  writes  Mr.  O'Donnell,  '  to  scores  of  Irishmen  and  Irish- 
women who  had  lived  through  that  journey  in  the  foul  emigrant  ships  of  the 
period.  There  never  was  such  a  flitting  of  a  miserable  folk.  The  fugitives 
were  packed  like  sardines  in  fetid  steerages.  Starvation  and  sickness  held 
them  prostrate.  Brutal  and  immoral  crews  dominated  them.  Hundreds  of 
pure  Irish  girls,  faint  and  helpless  in  their  desolate  condition,  were  outraged 
by  brutish  ruffians.  Much  was  done  by  the  best  part  of  the  American  public 
to  lessen  the  wretchedness  of  the  incoming  multitudes.  Uprooted  from  their 
agricultural  occupations,  without  a  cent  to  secure  the  rural  homesteads  of 
the  Republic,  the  famishing  men  and  women  took  any  kind,  and  necessarily 
the  coarsest  kind,  of  labour  for  daily  bread.  Vast  numbers  of  the  immigrants 
knew  nothing  or  little  of  the  English  language.  There  were  not  even  priests 
who  could  speak  Gaelic  to  these  displanted  Irish,  and  the  refugees  lost  their 
remnant  of  Catholic  religion  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  Not  for  thirty-four 


2  O'Donnell,  vol.  i.  p.  33. 
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years  after  the  famine,  not  till  the  marble  Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick  had 
risen  on  Fifth  Avenue,  was  there  any  Catholic  organisation  to  meet  and 
counsel  the  innocent  women  and  girls  who  stepped  upon  strange  cosmopolitan 
quays  infested  with  every  species  of  human  shark  and  reptile.  The  Irish 
had  received  no  education  in  Ireland.  Generations  must  pass  before  they 
could  get  much  benefit  from  education  in  America.  Never  was  such  an 
unshepherded  flock,  never  was  such  an  unchieftained  and  leaderless  race, 
cast  upon  a  foreign  shore,  unfriended  and  resourceless.'3 

The  memory  of  all  this  has  dwelt  with  the  Irish  Americans,  and 
still  dwells  with  them  :  manet  alia  mente  repostum.  It  is  the 
root  of  a  fierce  ineradicable  hatred  of  England  not  confined  to  the 
poor,  to  the  scantily  educated,  among  them,  but  equally  strong 
among  the  rich  and  prosperous.  The  fruits  of  that  root  of  bitter- 
ness have  been  disastrous  enough  for  our  country,  but  they  are  by 
no  means  all  gathered  in  as  yet.  Mr.  O'Donnell  tells  us  of  an 
American  Fenian,  '  a  man  of  the  highest  culture  and  reputation, 
who  expressed  himself  thus  :  "  See  here,  Mr.  O'Donnell,  if  I  could 
see  England  go  down  alive  into  Vesuvius  or  Hecla,  I  should  say 
it  was  quite  right ;  and  the  day  that  Ireland  is  reconciled  on  any 
terms  with  England,  she  will  be  no  longer  Ireland  for  me."4 
It  is  said  that  at  the  present  day  over  40,000,000  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States  have  a  share  of  Irish  blood  from  one 
parent  or  another.  And  it  is  certain  that  '  large  numbers  of 
American  Irishmen,  usually  men  of  high  education  and  dis- 
tinguished position,  are  bent  on  combining  the  advance  of 
American  power  with  the  vindication  and  restoration  of  Irish 
independence.  ...  A  most  serious  gravity  and  importance  can 
be  attributed  to  this  latest  development  of  the  Irish  idea  beyond 
the  Atlantic.55 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Black  Famine  was  not  only  the 
ruin  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  It  was  also  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  the  old  race  of  Irish  landlords,  upon  the  whole — of  course  there 
were  conspicuous  exceptions — a  kind-hearted  and  even  generous 
body  of  men,  who  tried  their  best  to  mitigate  its  horrors.  When 
the  policy  of  the  British  Government  in  the  Black  Famine  drove 
the  cultivators  off  the  land,  it  at  the  same  time  paralysed  the 
landlords.  Then  came  an  excess  of  famine  rates  which  emptied 
their  already  depleted  pockets ;  and  the  next  step  was  to  sell  them 
up  under  the  Encumbered  Estates  Act.  Some  three  thousand 
of  them  thus  disappeared,  and  their  place  was  taken  by  seven 
thousand  new  men — grocers,  attorneys,  moneylenders — who  put 
their  savings  into  Irish  land  with  the  object  of  making  a  com- 
manding profit  on  their  investment  by  the  process  of  tenant  driving. 
Mr.  O'Donnell  forcibly  remarks  that  as  the  selling  up  of  the 
old  landlords  of  Ireland,  who  had  shared  the  general  pauperisa- 
tion of  the  land,  ,was  followed  by  the  steady  destruction  or  emi- 
s  Vol.  ii.  p.  394.  *  Vol.  i.  p.  53.  5  Vol.  ii.  p.  405. 
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gration  of  half  the  population,  it  can  hardly  be  urged  that  their 
ruin  brought  marked  prosperity  to  the  Irish  nation.6 

Mr.  O'Donnell  regards — and  I  think  rightly — the  Black 
Famine,  or  rather  the  horrible  policy  of  the  British  Government 
during  that  fearful  visitation,  as  the  predominant  factor  in  every- 
thing ultra-national  or  anti-English  in  Ireland  down  to  the  present 
day.  He  traces  to  it  the  harebrained  escapade  of  Young  Ireland's 
abortive  insurrection ;  the  rise  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood ;  the 
Home  Kule  movement  under  Mr.  Butt ;  the  subsequent  move- 
ment which  substituted  for  Mr.  Butt's  programme  an  agrarian 
revolution  of  a  Jacobin  type  devised  by  Mr.  Davitt,  accepted  by 
Mr.  Parnell,  and  still  with  us.  Of  Young  Ireland,  with  its 
'  article  writing,  ballad  writing,  disinterested,  somnambulist, 
chivalric  visionaries/  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything  here. 
And  as  to  Fenianism  a  few  words  may  suffice.  We  do  not  know 
the  inner  history  of  the  movement,  and  probably  we  never  shall 
know  it.  Mr.  Alfred  Gathorne-Hardy,  in  his  recently  published 
Life  of  his  father,  the  first  Lord  Cranbrook,  who  was  Home  Secre- 
tary from  May  1867  to  December  1868,  speaks  of  whole  boxes  of 
secret  reports  and  other  confidential  documents  which  would  tell 
us  much  if  they  could  be  sifted  and  interpreted — a  task  which  he 
found  beyond  him.  One  thing,  however,  is  quite  clear.  Fenian- 
ism  was  of  American  origin  :  the  first-fruit  of  that  root  of  bitterness 
of  which  I  have  spoken.  It  was  the  long-delayed  reply  of  the 
Irish  exiles  to  the  makers  of  the  Black  Famine.  '  To  the  poorer 
Irishmen  and,  still  more,  Irishwomen  of  the  earlier  generations 
after  the  famine,  the  name  of  Ireland  was  sacred,  and  the  name 
of  England  even  as  the  nether  pit.  They  had  had  immediate 
and  incontrovertible  proof  of  England's  rule.  The  quarter-acre 
clause  had  driven  their  parents  and  kindred  on  the  roadside.  The 
horrors  of  the  emigrant  ship,  while  their  streaming  eyes  turned 
to  Ireland  across  the  grey  waves,  would  never  leave  their  memory. 
It  was  at  the  close  of  the  great  Civil  War  that  the  Irish  in  America 
had  wakened  to  a  sense  of  power  and  a  hope  of  vengeance.  .  .  . 
As  the  Irish  soldiery  poured  down  Broadway  and  a  score  of  other 
city  highways  on  the  ending  of  the  war,  they  chanted  to  the  rolling 
cheers  :  "  We're  marching  next  to  Ireland."  That  was  the  cradle 
song  of  the  Fenian  movement/  7  Well,  they  came  to  Ireland, 
some  of  the  best  and  noblest  of  those  soldiers,  and  in  a  short  time 
they  produced  there  something  like  a  universal  reign  of  terror. 
They  committed  some  desperate  outrages,  but  not  of  the  sordid 
and  brutal  character  which  later  marked  the  atrocities  of  the 
Land  League.  They  were  quelled,  and  those  of  them  who  were 
apprehended  were  punished  with  much  severity,  being  treated— 
so  the  law  regarded  them — as  common  felons  of  the  worst  type. 
6  Vol.  i.  p.  399.  7  Vol.  ii.  p.  403. 
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And  the  leading  counsel  who  defended  them — twenty  years  before 
he  had  defended  the  Young  Ireland  prisoners — was  Mr.  Isaac 
Butt. 

Mr.  Butt,  a  Protestant  and  the  son  of  a  Protestant  clergyman, 
was  a  man  of  much  culture  and  of  generous  instincts,  and  was  of 
considerable  standing  at  the  Irish  Bar.  As  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  the  University  of  Dublin  he  had  examined  and  con- 
demned the  crude  theories  of  the  Manchester  school  upon  which 
the  British  Government  had  acted,  with  such  immeasurably 
disastrous  results,  at  the  time  of  the  Black  Famine.  It  is  said 
that  when  engaged  in  the  defence  of  the  Fenian  prisoners  he  had 
been  moved  to  much  sympathy  with  them.  He  recognised  that, 
however  culpable  their  actions,  their  motives  were  patriotic  and 
utterly  unselfish ,  and  he  was  shocked  at  their  condemnation  to  the 
degrading  torture  of  penal  servitude,  the  more  especially  when  he 
remembered  how  freely  English  sympathy  was  given  to  insurgents, 
all  the  world  over,  whose  case  was  indistinguishable  from  theirs. 
lie  had  sat  in  Parliament  as  a  Conservative  from  1852  to  1865. 
He  now  became  the  leader  of  the  Home  Kule  movement.  It  was 
in  1873  that  the  movement  was  formally  initiated  in  Dublin,  at  a 
meeting  called  in  compliance  with  a  requisition  signed  by  24,000 
representative  Irishmen  of  all  classes  and  creeds.  The  Eepeal 
agitation  raised  by  O'Connell  had  '  fizzled  out,'  as  Mr.  O'Donnell 
expresses  it ;  and,  indeed,  before  the  end  of  his  career  O'Connell 
had  become  a  convert  to  the  federalism  which  was  the  foundation 
of  Mr.  Butt's  movement.  In  a  public  letter  written  in  October 
1844  he  spoke  of  '  the  federative  plan  '  as  tending  more  to  the 
utility  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  connexion  with 
England,  than  the  plan  of  simple  repeal.  Mr.  Butt's  policy, 
adopted  at  the  great  meeting  of  1873,  insisted  on  the  full  self- 
government  of  Ireland,  in  all  Irish  matters,  according  to  the 
ancient  Irish  constitution  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  while 
demanding  the  complete  and  undiminished  participation  of  the 
Irish  representatives  in  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  common 
Empire.  That  was  the  leading  idea  of  his  policy ;  and  it  was 
received  by  many  thoughtful  and  patriotic  Irishmen  as  offering 
a  reasonable  and  safe  solution  of  a  difficult  problem.  Mr. 
O'Donnell  is  well  warranted  when  he  claims  that  in  the  first 
Home  Bule  Party,  real  Conservatism  and  Landlordism  were  well 
represented  by  such  men  as  Lord  Francis  Conyngham,  Sir 
Colman  O'Loghlen,  Lord  Kobert  Montagu,  Sir  George  Bowyer, 
Colonel  Colthurst,  Mr.  Edmund  Dease,  The  O'Conor  Don,  Mr. 
Charles  Ffrench,  Captain  King-Harman,  Mr.  Brian,  Mr.  G.  E. 
Browne,  Major  O'Beirne,  Mr.  Dwyer  Gray,  and  Mr.  D. 
Errington.  The  old  enmities  were,  at  all  events  for  a  moment, 
forgotten ;  and  '  the  sons  of  the  men  who  had  crossed  the  Boyne 
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with  William  of  Orange,  and  of  the  men  who  had  ridden  for  the 
Stuart  Crown  and  the  Bourbon  Lilies  from  Limerick  to  Almanza 
and  Fontenoy,'8  joined  in  a  truly  national  movement. 

Mr.  Butt's  programme,  we  may  say,  never  had  a  chance.  A 
long  time  would  have  been  required  for  it  to  have  made  any 
impression  upon  the  reluctant  minds  of  the  Parliamentary 
majorities  arranged  against  it.  But  four  years  after  the  General 
Election  which  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  the  group  of 
members  pledged  to  it,  there  was  a  new  departure  of  an  ominous 
kind.  In  1875  Mr.  Charles  Stewart  Parnell — then  twenty-nine 
years  of  age — was  elected  to  Parliament  for  County  Meath. 
Parnell  was  an  Irish  gentleman  of  good  family.  His  mother  was 
an  American  lady  steeped  in  anti-English  prejudice — the  term  is 
all  too  weak  :  let  me  say  rather  in  unappeasable  hatred  of 
England.  He  had  spent  some  years  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, but  was  rusticated  and  never  took  his  degree.  Mr. 
O'Donnell  represents  him — and  I  have  heard  the  same  from  many 
other  sources — as  quite  uneducated ;  nay,  ascribes  to  him 
'  chaotic  ignorance.'  Very  straitened  in  his  pecuniary  circum- 
stances, he  was  thoroughly  discontented  in  the  social  class  to 
which  he  belonged.  Intensely  proud  of  his  lineage,  '  he  possessed 
the  reserve  of  power  and  the  incitement  to  distinction  which  were 
to  carry  him  to  a  bold  and  overbearing  ambition.  There  is  no 
revolutionary  like  a  malcontent  aristocrat.'9 

Five  years  after  he  entered  Parliament — it  was  in  the  month 
of  May  1880 — Parnell  was  elected  to  the  Chairmanship  of  the 
Irish  Parliamentary  Party  in  supersession  of  Mr.  Shaw,  who  had 
succeeded  Mr.  Butt  in  that  office.  Butt  died  in  1879  and  his 
policy  died  with  him.  In  1878  the  Land  League  had  been 
formed.  It  was  chiefly  the  production  of  a  Fenian  convict  on 
ticket-of -leave,  Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  and  was,  in  effect,  a  scheme 
of  crude  and  irrational  Socialism.  In  Mr.  O'Donnell's  pithy 
words, '  it  put  forward  Separatism  instead  of  Federalism,  agrarian 
outrage  and  the  war  of  classes  instead  of  national  unity, 
Tammany  instead  of  freedom.'  Mr.  Parnell  had  accepted  its 
presidency.  In  the  place  of  Mr.  Butt's  federal  scheme  there 
was  now  to  be  what  was  called  '  the  New  Departure,'  which  was 
stated  to  aim  at  '  self-government '  for  Ireland.  The  vagueness 
of  the  phrase  has  been  found  extremely  serviceable.  It  has  ever 
been  interpreted  to  mean  one  thing  in  England  and  another  in 
America.  Mr.  Parnell  made  good  use  of  it  in  the  dollar-hunting 
mission  to  the  United  States  which  he  undertook  in  1879.  He 
explained  it  to  the  Fenians  of  Chicago  as  denoting  the  severance 
of  the  last  link  which  bound  Ireland  to  England — an  explanation 
the  acceptability  of  which  was  proved  by  the  event,  for  he 
s  Vol.  ii.  p.  28.  a  Vol.  i.  p.  191. 
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returned  from  his  embassy  with  40,OOOJ.  to  begin  that  demorali- 
sation of  Ireland  with  American  money  which  has  continued  ever 
since.  But  while  Mr.  Parnell  was  the  titular  head  of  the  Land 
League,  its  real  chiefs  were  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  and  Mr.  Patrick 
Ford.  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  was  the  unwearied  organiser  of  its 
outrages  :  during  the  imprisonment  of  Mr.  Parnell  in  Kilmainham 
he  is  said  to  have  spent  150,OOOZ.  in  paying  for  the  various 
atrocities  perpetrated  by  it.  He  had  a  worthy  coadjutor  in  Mr. 
Patrick  Ford,  who  in  1879  started  the  Skirmishing  Fund,  and 
who  is  sometimes  known  as  the  '  Apostle10  of  Crime.'  Mr. 
O'Donnell  credits  him  '  with  a  peculiar  and  revolting  baseness 
and  savagery,  mingled  with  blasphemous  impiety.'11  Mr. 
Redmond,  on  the  contrary,  at  the  Party  Banquet  in  1908, 
affectionately  styled  him  '  that  household  word  in  Ireland  '  :  and 
speaking  at  Enniscorthy  on  the  8th  of  last  September  he  termed 
him  '  a  grand  old  veteran.'12  This  is  the  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  who, 
in  the  Irish  World  of  the  26th  of  January  1884,  wrote:  'If 
dynamite  is  necessary  for  the  redemption  of  Ireland,  then  dyna- 
mite is  a  blessed  agent,  and  should  be  availed  of  by  the  Irish 
people  in  their  holy  war.  The  Creator  called  nothing  into 
existence  in  vain.'  And  in  the  same  journal,  on  the  28th  of 
August  1886,  he  unfolded  a  plan  for  burning  all  London  to  the 
ground,  '  on  the  night  that  the  wind  was  blowing  strong,'  by 
means  of  Irishmen  acting  in  disguise  and  setting  the  World  City 
on  fire  '  in  fifty  different  places.'  '  Our  Irish  Skirmishers,'  he 
explained,  '  would  be  well  disguised.  They  would  enter  London 
unknown  and  unnoticed.  When  the  night  for  action  came,  the 
night  that  the  wind  was  blowing  strong,  this  little  band  would 
deploy,  each  man  setting  about  his  own  allotted  task,  and  in  two 
hours  from  the  word  of  command  London  would  be  in  flames, 
shooting  up  to  the  heavens  in  fifty  different  places.'  Such  were 
the  two  chief  confederates  of  Mr.  Parnell  in  the  work  of  inflating, 
inflaming,  and  demoralising  the  Irish  peasantry,  undertaken  by 
the  Land  League  with  its  Irish- American  treasury.  The  maxim 
'  Noscitur  a  sociis  '  may  fairly  be  employed  here.  But  Mr. 
Parnell  was  ever  careful  to  disassociate  himself,  in  the  public  eye, 

10  The  word  'Apostle'  seems  well  chosen.     Mr.  Patrick  Ford  is  not  open  to 
the  reproach  made  against  another  distinguished  Irishman — '  Who  born  for  the 
universe  narrowed  his  mind,  And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  man- 
kind.'    Mr.  Patrick  Ford  conceives  of  his  mission  as  ecumenical,  and  preaches 
his  Gospel  of  Assassination  to  every  creature.     Thus,  after  the  execution  of  Dhingra 
for  the  murder  of  Sir  W.  Curzon  Wyllie  last  autumn,  he  spoke  of  the  murderer,  in 
the  columns  of  his  newspaper,  the  Irish  World,  as  a  '  martyr,'  whose  death  was  an 
'  inspiration  for  Indian  Nationalists.'     Dhingra's  declaration  in  the  dock,  that  '  it 
is  perfectly  justifiable  on  our  part  to  kill  any  Englishman  who  is  polluting  our 
sacred  land,'  was,  according  to  Mr.  Patrick  Ford,  the  '  noble  utterance  of  a  Hindu 
patriot.'     See  the  Irish  World  of  the  17th  of  July  last. 

11  Vol.  i.  p.  368.  12  Vol.  ii.  p.  195. 
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from  his  two  vicegerents.  The  Land  League  was,  in  fact,  a 
foreign  conspiracy,  waging  a  war  against  civilisation,  with  no 
word  of  protest  from  Mr.  Parnell  :  on  the  contrary,  as  we  shall 
see  in  a  few  minutes,  with  his  explicit  approval  of  some  of  its 
worst  crimes.  How  could  he  protest  against  the  dispensers  of  the 
dollars  which  supported  his  uncrowned  kingship?  '  Parnellism,' 
Mr.  O'Donnell  says,  '  was  essentially  mob  rule,  excited  rather 
than  tempered  by  a  sort  of  spurious  Caesar  who  was  usually 
content  to  wink  at  anything  which  did  not  challenge  his  personal 
parade  of  indispensability  and  autocracy.'13  '  Usually  content '  : 
but  let  it  be  remembered,  to  Mr.  Parnell' s  credit,  that  there  were 
two  occasions  on  which  the  atrocities  of  the  League  of  Hate  moved 
him  to  depart  from  his  attitude  of  tacit  acquiescence.  There  can 
be  no  question  of  the  genuineness  of  his  horror  at  the  Phoenix 
Park  assassinations,  any  more  than  there  can  be  of  the  imbecility 
of  the  attempt  to  connect  him  with  them.  Again,  it  is  certain 
that  he  strongly  disapproved  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  and  would 
have  prevented  it  if  his  authority  over  his  followers  had  been 
adequate.14  On  the  other  hand,  he  must  be  held  fully  responsible 
for  the  boycott  that  was  organised  with  remorseless  cruelty 
against  the  most  elementary  liberties  of  the  subject.  It  was  not 
indeed  his  invention.  Like  the  Land  League,  it  was  devised  by 
Michael  Davitt,  an  ex-Lancastrian  mill-hand,  imbued  with  the 
schemes  of  lawless  organisation  and  revenge  prevalent  among  a 
desperate  section  of  English  workmen.  It  was,  as  Mr.  O'Donnell 
says,  '  Broadheadism  applied  to  agricultural  communities.'  But 
although  Parnell  did  not  invent  the  boycott,  he  enthusiastically 
embraced  it.  It  is  well  to  recall  the  language  in  which  he 
commended  it  to  the  peasantry  in  his  speech  at  Ennis  on 
the  10th  of  September  1880.  Let  us  once  more  hear  Mr. 
O'Donnell  : 

The  recalcitrant  to  the  unwritten  code,  '  your  unwritten  code  of  laws/ 
was  to  be  '  shown  '  on  the  roadside,  in  the  street,  at  the  shop  counter,  in  the 
fair,  in  the  market-place,  '  even  in  the  house  of  worship.'  He  was  to  be 
1  isolated  from  his  kind  as  if  he  were  a  leper  of  old.'  Parnell  foully  maligned 
the  days  of  old.  No  leper  could  be  treated  with  the  refusal  of  food  and 
drink,  the  refusal  of  fire  and  water,  the  pitiless  scorn  and  hatred  which 
Parnell  invoked  against  the  victims  of  the  unwritten  code  of  laws.  There 
was  the  leper  hospital  for  the  afflicted  in  the  Middle  Ages.  There  was 
care,  kindly  and  tender,  during  the  suffering  life.  There  was  the  solemn 
rite  of  Christian  burial  after  death.  The  sorrowing  mother  was  to  have 
the  very  coffin  refused  to  her  dead  child  by  the  executants  of  Parnell's 
devilish  decree.  .  .  .  Here  is  what  followed  in  Ireland.  '  It  rained  outrages. 

13  He  observes  that  Land  League  organisers  got  Zl.  a  week,  '  which  was  to 
most  of  them  wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice  '  (vol.  i.  p.  370). 

14  Mr.  O'Donnell  tells  us  that  the  Plan  of  Campaign  was  '  founded,  in  spite 
of  his  anger  and  protests,  by  Messrs.  William  O'Brien,  John  Dillon,  and  T.  M. 
Healy' (vol.  ii.  p.  218). 
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Cattle  were  houghed  and  maimed;  tenants  who  paid  unjust  rents,  or  who 
took  farms  from  which  others  had  been  evicted,  were  dragged  out  of  their 
beds  and  assaulted.  Bands  of  peasants  scoured  the  country,  firing  into  the 
houses  of  obnoxious  individuals.  .  .  .  Murder  was  committed.  A  reign  of 
terror  had  in  truth  commenced.'  (Life  of  Parnell,  ii.  247.)  It  is  an  admirer 
of  the  leper-hunter  who  writes  this  summary.  ...  A  million  of  men  and 
women  have  departed  from  Ireland  since  Parnell  pretended  that  his 
unwritten  code  was  meant  to  keep  them  on  their  native  soil  !15 

But  I  must  refer  my  readers  who  desire  further  details  as  to 
what  Parnellism  really  was,  to  Mr.  O'Donnell's  own  pages.  Here 
I  am  rather  concerned  with  the  steady  demoralisation  of  the 
Irish  Party  under  Parnell' s  headship.  The  more  weighty  and 
influential  men  who  had  followed  Mr.  Butt's  lead  declined  to 
follow  his. 

Gone  were  all  the  colleagues  who  symbolised  the  Union  of  Ireland ;  gone 
Lord  Francis  Conyngham,  our  genial  whip;  gone  O' Conor  Don;  gone  Lord 
Robert  Montagu,  P.C.  ;  gone  Hon.  Charles  Ffrench ;  and  gone  Wilfred 
O'Callaghan;  gone  or  going  Colonel  King-Harman,  who  had  been  honorary 
secretary  of  the  foundation  conference  of  the  Home  Rule  Party.  Penny-a- 
liners  from  New  York  and  Lambeth,  from  Mallow  and  Drumcondra ;  out-of- 
works  from  half  a  dozen  modest  professions  had  come  in  their  place  to  earn 
the  wages  of  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  and  Mr.  Patrick  Ford.  .  .  .  The  newcomers 
had  what  is  called  more  brains,  perhaps,  than  many  of  the  departed 
Moderates.  They  had  more  of  the  ready  assertion,  the  ready  evasion,  the 
gift  o'  the  gab.  Probably  there  were  far  more  of  what  was  called  brains  in 
the  sparkish  ranks  of  the  gay  and  desperate  disclassed  round  Lucius  Sergius 
Catilina  than  among  hundreds  of  the  stolid  senators  and  equites  whom  he 
marked  for  spoliation.  States  are  founded  not  on  gab,  but  on  citizenship. 
.  .  The  general  impression  made  upon  me  by  the  new  members  of  Parlia- 
ment representing  the  Land  League  was  that  they  knew  nothing  about  the 
causes  of  distress  or  prosperity  in  Ireland,  and  that  they  thought  they  would 
be  regarded  as  more  patriotic  if  they  used  violent  language  than  if  they 
talked  common  sense.  .  .  .  Instead  of  men  who  were  at  least  conversant  with 
the  matter,  and  conversant  with  property  and  business,  the  Parnellite 
Cabinet  was  almost  exclusively  composed  of  young  clerks  and  reporters,  living 
a  small  town  life,  and  almost  all  employed,  on  salary,  as  agitators  under  the 
Land  League.  Gone  were  the  owners  and  heirs  of  estates,  gone  the  men  of 
commerce  and  business.  A  group  of  penniless  lads,  with  the  smallest  claims 
to  remunerative  employment  in  ordinary  circumstances,  were  to  deserve 
payment  out  of  a  foreign  revolutionary  fund  of  150,OOOZ.  a  year  by  satisfying 
the  hates  and  rancours  of  its  collectors  and  contributors.  .  .  .  We  had 
entered  upon  a  time  when  common  honesty,  like  common  decency  and 
common  humanity,  was  to  disappear  from  the  loudest  section  of  Irish  politics. 
Parnell  was  enabled,  with  his  pockets  bulging  with  greenbacks,  to  stand  for 
three  constituencies.  This  champion  of  Free  Ireland  had  opened  his  aposto- 
late  by  creating  a  corner  in  elections  with  money  from  abroad.  When  the 
electoral  period  had  ended,  Parnell  had  seated  most  of  his  executive  staff. 
Together  with  a  few  later  nominations,  they  formed  an  instructive  epitome 
and  exemplar  of  the  sage  experience  called  to  solve  the  gravest  problems  of 
Irish  legislation.  Taken  with  their  qualifications,  the  leading  gentlemen  of 
Mr.  Parnell's  company  were  the  following  : 

i*  Vol.  i.  p.  503. 
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John  Redmond,  Bill  Office  clerk      .        .        .  House  of  Commons. 

Thomas  Sexton,   journalist     ....  Dublin. 

John  Dillon,  surgeon Dublin. 

Arthur  O'Connor,  War  Office  clerk        .         .  London. 

J.  J.  O'Kelly,  journalist        ....  New  York. 

John  Barry,  manufacturer     ....  Scotland. 

T.  P.  O'Connor,  journalist     ....  London. 

Justin  McCarthy,  journalist  ....  London. 

Captain  O'Shea,  retired  officer      .         .         .  London. 

T.  M.  Healy,  railway  clerk    ....  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Almost  all  these  '  Cabinet  Ministers  of  the  Parnellite  Ministry  '  were  men 
of  promise  in  their  modest  professions,  and  most  of  them  were  public 
speakers  of  exceptional  fluency  and  power.  Probably  not  two  of  them  could 
have  been  elected  without  the  American  money.16 

American  money !  That  is  the  key  to  The  New  Departure. 
Mr.  Parnell,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  had  picked  up  40,OOOL 
of  it  during  his  dollar  hunt  of  January  and  February  1880.  It  was 
the  only  expedition  of  the  kind  which  he  made  in  person.  He 
preferred,  when  the  collecting  movement  had  been  well  initiated, 
to  leave  it  to  his  lieutenants,  who  carried  on  the  business  success- 
fully. Dollars  steadily  poured  in  during  the  whole  of  the  Parnellite 
regime,  and  were  applied — somewhat  frugally  indeed — to  the 
sustenance  of  the  members  of  Mr.  Parnell' s  party.  There  was 
no  difficulty  in  filling  its  ranks.  But  the  gentlemen  who,  in  Mr. 
O'Donnell's  phrase,  were  '  tumbling  over  one  another  in  order  to 
become  his  men  in  Parliament,'  did  not  inspire  keen  observers 
with  much  confidence.  One  of  the  shrewdest  of  them,  Mr.  John 
O'Leary,  the  recognised  head  of  the  National  Fenians  in  Ireland, 
observed  :  '  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  those  fellows  take  the  Fenian  oath. 
They  are  now  ready  to  take  the  Parliamentary  oath.  Parnell  will 
soon  find  that  they  will  be  faithful  to  nothing  but  their  own 
interest.'  That  was  precisely  the  experience  which  was  in  store 
for  Mr.  Parnell. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  Mr.  O'Donnell's  book 
is  that  which  relates  the  story  of  '  the  uncrowned  king's  '  fall  in 
1890.  He  had  ruled  his  Parliamentary  items  with  a  rod  of  iron, 
by  no  means  veiling  the  contempt  with  which  most  of  them  filled 
him.  A  friend  of  my  own  was  talking  to  him  one  day  in  Pall  Mall 
when  a  prominent  member  of  his  party,  who  chanced  to  be 
passing,  made  him  a  most  profound  reverence,  to  which  Parnell 
responded  by  the  slightest  and  most  supercilious  nod.  My  friend, 
somewhat  amused,  said,  '  Don't  you  shake  hands  with  Mr.  -  — ?  ' 
'  /  shake  hands  with  that  sweep !  '  was  Parnell' s  reply.  But  on 
this  matter  we  will  hear  Mr.  O'Donnell  : 

He  frequently  spoke  of  his  followers,  even  his  leading  lieutenants,  in 
language  of  lurid  contempt.  Upon  this  point  I  opposed  him  invariably. 
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I  told  him  that  Napoleon  did  not  despise  the  humblest  of  his  grenadiers, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  he  leaned  on  their  shoulder  and  plucked  their  ear  or 
moustache.  Parnell  growled  :  '  Oh,  Napoleon  never  met  So-and-so.'  I  was 
not  the  only  man  to  censure  Parnell  on  his  tone  of  utter  insolence  towards 
his  party,  with  very  few  exceptions.  I  know  a  couple  of  distinguished 
journalists  still  living,  one  English  and  the  other  Irish,  who  had  been 
fanatically  devoted  to  Parnell,  and  who  had  often  remonstrated  with  him 
on  his  ferocious  scorn  towards  this,  that,  and  the  other  of  his  most  gushingly 
effusive  henchmen.  I  drew  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  merely  the  insolence 
of  the  well-born  squire  towards  nobodies  of  talent  which  could  explain  this 
depreciation.  I  felt  certain  that  Parnell  believed  that  they  followed  '  not 
the  leader  but  the  luck.'  If  the  luck  turned,  if  the  leader  stumbled,  Parnell 
already  believed  that  some  of  them  were  quite  ready  to  change  the  allegiance 
and  stab  the  chief.  Four  men  who  were  subsequently  conspicuous  in  the 
secession  to  Mr.  Gladstone  came  most  frequently  under  the  lash  of  Parnell' s 
contempt.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  habitually  overbearing 
to  the  mass  of  his  followers.  This  was  unjust  and  unwise.  They  were  poor, 
poorly  educated,  taking  their  weekly  wage  from  the  impolite  hands  of  Biggar, 
who  scolded  them  over  their  expenses  with  rough  familiarity.  But  they  were 
honestly  convinced  of  the  goodness  of  their  miserable  Land  Leaguism,  and 
they  began,  at  all  events,  by  idolising  Parnell.  Parnell  had  taken  the 
American  dollars  to  drive  out  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  mustered  so 
thick  in  the  Home  Rule  party  of  Butt.  He  had  deliberately  supported  the 
somewhat  proletarian  selections  of  Messrs.  Devoy  and  Davitt.  He  had 
dipped  deepest  of  all  into  the  collecting-bag  of  Patrick  Ford.  Nothing  but 
bad  health,  the  sense  of  apprehended  failure,  the  consciousness  that  he  was 
dependent  for  his  existence  as  a  party  leader  upon  the  subservient  ability 
of  the  men  who  had  been  his  puppets,  at  least  in  his  opinion ;  nothing,  above 
all,  but  the  growing  sense  that  the  star  of  Gladstone  was  rising,  and  that 
his  own  orb  might  be  setting,  in  the  view  and  the  wish  of  many  of  his  former 
fanatics,  can  palliate,  I  cannot  say  excuse,  the  worser  portions  of  Parnell' s 
attitude  towards  his  followers.  If  he  feared  their  treachery,  he  was  doing 
his  best  to  ensure  it.  When  Gladstone  gave  the  signal,  when  the  clergy 
seized  the  opportunity,  the  ferocious  bitterness  with  which  the  emancipated 
helots  rent  their  ancient  master,  at  once  attested  and  avenged  the  years  of 
truculent  overlordship.  Gallant,  sensitive,  haughty  Parnell  was  no  more 
a  leader  than  a  statesman.  He  knew  there  was  mutiny.  Instead  of  suppress- 
ing, he  envenomed  it.17 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Parnellite  Party  had  been 
disintegrating  for  some  time  before  the  scandal  of  the  Divorce 
Court.  One  reason,  doubtless,  was  that  many  of  its  members 
had  become  possessed  of  a  certain  amount  of  worldly  wealth,  and 
aspired  to  be  something  more  than  impotent  pieces  in  the  game 
played  by  their  chief.  I  remember  a  story  of  a  very  prosperous 
canon — it  was  in  the  good  old  days — whose  canonry  was  supple- 
mented by  several  rich  livings,  objecting  strongly  to  a  proposal 
for  the  increase  of  the  miserable  stipends  of  the  minor  canons  of 
his  cathedral.  '  No,  no,'  said  the  astute  pluralist,  '  that  will  never 
do;  keep  'em  poor  and  you  keep  'em  humble.'  The  Parnellite 
members  at  the  beginning  of  their  career — needy  men  taken  from 

"  Vol.  ii.  p.  176. 
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counters  and  desks,  where  they  were  earning  perhaps  thirty 
shillings  a  week — were  bound  by  the  doles  from  Mr.  Patrick 
Egan's  treasury,  to  order  themselves  lowly  and  reverently  before 
their  master  :  and  so  they  did.  Not  so  after  they  had  made  money 
in  the  Land  Court  War,  in  journalism,  in  the  City.  '  When  the 
crash  came,  the  starveling  patriots  who  had  been  picked  up  out  of 
nothing,  who  had  been  fed  and  clothed  by  the  moneys  of  the 
League,  were  as  unlike  the  prosperous  persons  who  were  now  to 
discuss  the  retention  or  dismissal  of  their  leader  as  the  army  of 
Italy  of  General  Bonaparte,  before  entering  Italy,  from  that  army 
after  it  had  reaped  honours  and  profits,  whole  garments,  uniforms, 
watches  and  trinkets,  full  bellies  and  full  pockets  from  the  occu- 
pation of  Italy.  But  Parnell  was  not  a  Bonaparte,  and  hardly 
more  than  a  bit  of  a  Murat  now,  with  his  white  plume  draggled 
and  his  sword  arm  lame.'  18 

At  first,  indeed,  the  unanimous  resolution  of  the  Parnellites 
was  to  stand  by  their  chief.     Mr.  Dillon  '  saw  nothing  in  what  had 
occurred  '  to  alter  the  leadership  of  the  Irish  Party  :   and  his 
colleagues  were  of  the  same  opinion.     Four  days  after  the  divorce 
verdict,  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  at  a  great  meeting  in  Dublin, 
proposed  a  resolution,  which  was  triumphantly  carried,  of  un- 
abated confidence  in  Mr.  Parnell ;  and  eight  days  after  the  verdict 
Mr.  Parnell  was  re-elected  chairman  of  the  party,  no  member  of 
it   venturing   to   express   dissent.     But  this   did  not   suit   Mr. 
Gladstone.     '  Fed  with  soft  dedication  all  day  long/  that  veteran 
had  always  disliked  Parnell 's  independent  ways,  as  is  evident  from 
passages  in  Lord  Morley's  well-known  Life.    And  it  is  quite  clear 
from  Mr.  O'Donnell's  pages  that  he  had  for  long  been  endeavour- 
ing, with  considerable  success,  to  extend  and  consolidate  his  own 
personal  influence  among  Parnell's  followers.     In  the  frequent 
negotiations  between  the  two,  from  the  time  of  the  Kilmainham 
treaty,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  proceeded  on  the  principle  embodied  in 
the  schoolboy  formula  :  '  Heads  I  win  :  tails  you  lose.'    Parnell 
himself  owned  in  1886,  '  I  am  no  match  for  Gladstone  :  he  got 
more  out  of  me  than  I  ever  got  out  of  him.'    When  the  divorce 
scandal  came,  the  old  Parliamentarian  had  got  all  that  was  to  be 
got  out  of  Parnell,  and  the  moment  was  opportune  for  getting  rid 
of  him.       That  Mr.  Gladstone  was  actuated  in  the  line  which 
he  took  by  mere  zeal  for  the  cause  of  morality — Mr.  Gladstone 
may  have  believed  :  he  was  capable  of  believing  anything  which 
he  wished  to  believe.    But  it  is  very  difficult  for  anyone  else  to 
believe  it.     From  the  year  1882  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  Mrs.  O'Shea  as  Parnell's  confidential  friend  :  '  the 
most  important  and  delicate  negotiations  had  passed  through  her 
fine  and  tactful  hands  ' 19  :  and  yet,  we  are  assured,  it  never  occurred 
«  Vol.  ii.  p.  298.  19  Vol.  ii.  p.  160. 
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to  him  that  the  relations  between  this  fascinating  and  beautiful 
woman  and  the  young  and  handsome  Irish  leader  were  not  purely 
Platonic.  Anyhow,  the  opportunity  for  crushing  and  displacing 
Parnell  had  arrived,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  eagerly  embraced  it.  He 
appealed  to  the  Nonconformist  conscience  :  he  appealed  to  the 
Catholic  clergy  :  nay,  he — the  author  of  Vaticanism — founded  his 
hopes  on  the  Pope  himself.20  Cardinal  Manning  wrote  to  the  Irish 
bishops  that  '  Parnell  could  not  be  upheld  in  London  ' ;  and  after 
some  delay  those  prelates  took  action.  They  had  never  liked 
Parnell ,  a  Protestant  of  the  haziest  description ;  they  had  been 
shocked  and  dismayed  by  his  Parliamentary  support  of  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh  ;  and  they  were  not  sorry  when  they  saw  clear  indications  of 
the  improbability  of  his  weathering  the  storm  which  had  been 
raised  against  him — for  in  his  own  party  rebellion  had  broken  out. 
But  I  will  let  Mr.  O'Donnell  tell  the  tale  : 

Mr.  Gladstone  sent  for  the  most  singleminded  of  the  Gladstonians  in  the 
Irish  Party,  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  a  Liberal  to  the  backbone,  and  told  him 
that  if  the  wicked  chief  of  the  Parnellites  did  not  retire  Mr.  Gladstone  could 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  Home  Rule  and  would  decline  the  premiership. 
He  added  most  carefully  and  considerately,  as  Lord  Morley  notes,  that  he 
would  on  no  account  put  any  pressure  on  the  Irish  Party — who  were  entirely 
free  to  come  to  any  conclusion21 — but  if  they  did  not  hunt  Parnell,  then  he, 
Gladstone,  would  dish  Home  Rule,  or  words  to  that  effect.  Poor  Mr.  Justin 
McCarthy  almost  sank  into  the  earth  at  the  prospect  of  an  Ireland  without 
a  Gladstone.  All  lobbies  and  corridors  at  Westminster  were  filled  with 
Gladstonised  Parnellites  declaring  with  stifled  sobs  that  they  would  never 
have  put  Parnell  again  in  the  chair  if  they  thought  it  would  make  Mr. 
Gladstone  retire.  They  were  lachrymose.  They  were  in  wrath  and  despair. 
Their  altercation  was  more  loud  than  the  voice  of  lamentation  in  Ramah. 
Their  grief  approached  what  it  would  have  been  in  earlier  stages  of  their 
fortune  if  Pat  Ford  had  docked  their  wages.22 

And  so  Mr.  Parnell  was  deposed  from  his  uncrowned  kingship 
after  that  protracted  and  desperate  resistance  in  No.  15  Committee 
Eoom.  His  object  in  prolonging  the  fight,  Mr.  O'Donnell  tells 
us,  was  twofold.  '  He  wanted  to  let  the  facts  enter  into  Irish 
knowledge ,  with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  the  scene  of  debate  from 
Westminster  to  the  Irish  capital.  He  was  convinced,  from  the 
assurances  which  he  was  receiving  from  all  parts  of  Ireland,  that 
the  Gladstonised  gentlemen  would  be  swept  away  by  the  tide  of 
Irish  indignation.  Parnell  would  have  been  quite  correct  in  this 
expectation  if  the  decision  had  lain  with  the  intelligent  classes  of 
the  Irish  electorate.  He  forgot  that  the  500,000  new  voters  of 
the  last  Keform  Act  were  about  as  capable  of  a  high  national 
sentiment  as  of  a  high  mathematical  calculation.' 2S 

20  See  Lord  Morley's  Life,  vol.  iii.  p.  429  and  p.  449. 

21  '  There  is  a  pump  round  the  corner  :  I  don't  say  put  him  under  it.' 

22  Vol.  ii.  p.  300.     I  have  compressed  Mr.  O'DonnelPs  narrative, 
za  Vol.  ii.  p.  314. 
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The  triumph  of  the  Old  Parliamentary  Hand  was  complete— 
and  so  was  his  satisfaction.  He  had  made  his  influence  predomi- 
nant in  the  Irish  Party  :  and — there  was  about  him,  as  about 
Kobespierre,  *  a  kind  of  theocratic  distinction  '  24 — he  posed  before 
the  people  of  this  country  as  a  sort  of  amalgam  of  the  Prophet 
Nathan  and  St.  John  Baptist,  much  to  the  admiration  of  the 
wise.  Beyond  the  Straits  of  Dover  it  was  otherwise.  Mr. 
O'Donnell,  who  at  the  time  was  residing  on  the  Continent,  tells 
us  '  Everybody  was  hugely  amused  at  Mr.  Gladstone's  morality. 
People  had  wondered  at  his  taking  le  parti  des  dynamiteurs  to  his 
arms ;  and  now  they  noted  gleefully  that  he  was  far  more  severe 
towards  Vadultere  than  I'assassinat.'  In  Borne  the  affair  caused 
some  astonishment.  An  Italian  Cardinal  observed  to  a  friend  of 
mine,  '  You  English  seem  to  think  that  there  is  only  one  virtue.' 
And  I  remember  a  leading  French  diplomatist  telling  me  how 
much  the  whole  business  puzzled  him.  He  said  :  '  Quant  a  moi,  je 
suis  de  I'avis  du  Pere  Tout-a-tous :  "  Adultere,  peche  enorme  qu'il 
faut  toujours  eviter  autant  qu'il  est  possible  " :  mais,  vu  I'intimite 
qui  avail  si  longtemps  existe  entre  le  pauvre  Parnell  et  la  belle 
dame ,  que  voulez-vous  ?  '  and  he  shrugged  his  shoulders.  I  replied , 
"Ah,  that's  your  light  way;  but  it  is  not  the  way  of  a  virtuous 
British  public."  To  which  he  rejoined  : 

'  Faut  de  la  vertu  :  pas  trop  n'en  faut : 
L'exces  en  tout  est  un  de"faut.' 

I   thought   that   nothing   would   be   gained   by   continuing   the 
conversation. 

So  Mr.  Parnell  was  deposed  from  his  uncrowned  kingship — to 
die  in  two  years — and  Mr.  Gladstone  reigned  in  his  stead  over  the 
Irish  party.  He  had  in  a  way  merited  his  elevation  by  his 
remarkable  conversion  to  Parnellism.  In  October  1881  he  had 
denounced  Mr.  Parnell  as  an  utterly  abandoned  character  who 
was  marching  through  rapine  to  Imperial  and  national  destruc- 
tion ;  in  May  1882  and  subsequently  he  had  based  his  whole  Irish 
policy  on  a  reconciliation  with  Mr.  Parnell.  And  his  conversion 
was  as  thorough  as  it  was  sudden.  Thenceforward,  from  the 
stern  denouncer  of  Irish  crime,  he  posed  as  the  fiery  champion  of 
Irish  wrongs.  Possessing,  in  a  singular  degree,  the  faculty  of 
not  seeing  what  he  did  not  wish  to  see,  he  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  horrible  cruelty  to  brute  beasts,  the  savage  violence  to 
unarmed  men,  the  inhuman  refusal  of  the  necessaries  of  life  even 
to  women  and  children,  which  were  the  ordinary  incidents  of  the 
Parnellite  movement.  He  never  spoke  of  the  Crimes  Act  except  as 

24  This  phrase  is  applied  by  Lord  Morley  to  Robespierre,  between  whose 
oratory  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  there  is  a  close  resemblance,  as  I  have  pointed  out 
at  p.  194  of  my  First  Principles  in  Politics. 
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an  outrage  on  the  law.  He  excused  boycotting  as  one  of  the  '  only 
weapons  of  defence  belonging  to  a  poor  and  disheartened  people.' 
Nay,  he  out-Parnelled  Parnell  :  he  vindicated  the  Plan  of  Cam- 
paign, at  which  Parnell  had  boggled.  He  declined  to  see  in  it 
anything  more  than  '  a  substitute,  without  authority,  for  the  law  ' 
— a  very  perfect  Gladstonian  phrase.  '  How  can  you  say,'  he 
demanded,  '  that  those  men  were  wrong  who  by  the  Plan  of 
Campaign  saved  the  people  from  eviction  and  starvation?  '  But 
though  Mr.  Gladstone  may  be  said  to  have  reigned  over  the  Irish 
party  till  his  death — his  picture,  we  are  told,  was  to  be  found  in 
every  Nationalist  household — he  did  not  govern.  Nor  was  it  Mr. 
McCarthy  or  Mr.  Dillon  or  Mr.  Eedmond  who  really  governed. 
Mr.  O'Donnell  correctly  points  out  that  it  is  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor 
who  has  in  fact  guided  the  entire  policy  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary 
party  down  to  the  present  day.  From  the  first  Mr.  Parnell 
trusted  him,  and  leaned  upon  him,  perceiving  that  he  was 
endowed  with  '  the  quality  of  adroit  and  managing  man 
which  not  another  Parnellite  possessed  in  a  remotely  similar 
degree.'  Before  he  had  been  in  Parliament  a  fortnight,  he  had 
taken  that  command  of  Mr.  Parnell  which  lasted  till  the  Glad- 
stone ultimatum.  And  the  authority  thus  acquired  he  has 
retained  till  now.  From  the  year  1883  to  the  year  1910 
the  direction  of  the  Irish  vote  has  rested  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
T.  P.  O'Connor.  '  Whoever  might  be  the  Koi  Faineant  on  the 
throne  of  straw  in  a  Westminster  Committee  Eoom,  Mr.  O'Connor 
remained  Maire  du  Palais.'  He  is,  as  all  the  world  knows,  a 
Radical  of  an  advanced  type,  and  his  influence  has  been  ever  used 
in  support  of  Eadical  candidates.  How  great  his  influence  is, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  at  the  last  General  Election  it 
gave  the  Irish  vote  to  the  Government,  and  thereby  secured  for 
them  the  election,  in  between  twenty  and  thirty  British  consti- 
tuencies, notwithstanding  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  Catholic 
Bishops  to  secure  that  vote  for  the  supporters  of  religious  education. 
It  was  in  1893  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  second  Home  Eule  Bill, 
as  it  is  called,  was  thrown  out  by  the  Lords.  During  the  seven- 
teen years  which  have  since  elapsed,  the  Irish  party  has  pursued 
its  course  on  much  the  same  lines  as  before,  though  with  a 
diminished  treasury  and  with  a  less  formidable  crime  roll.  The 
funds  collected  for  it  in  Ireland  have  steadily  decreased  :  last  year 
they  amounted  to  3554Z.  as  against  5454L  in  1907.  Not  many 
weeks  ago  Mr.  Eedmond  declared  in  Dublin  that  '  the  Irish 
National  party  would  have  been  bankrupt  in  the  last  election  were 
it  not  for  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor's  mission  '  to  the  United  States, 
which  brought  in  10,OOOL  The  sinews  of  war  were  not  forth- 
coming from  the  Irish  constituencies  which  returned  the  seventy- 
two  members  who  now  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  the  party 
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game.  No  ;  as  Mr.  John  Bright  wrote,  so  long  ago  as  1887,  those 
gentlemen  '  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  virtue  of  contribu- 
tions from  America,  from  men  whose  avowed  object  is  to  separate 
Ireland  from  Great  Britain  and  permanently  to  break  up  the 
Union  of  the  three  Kingdoms.'  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that 
they  are  the  freely  elected  representatives  of  their  constituencies ; 
far  from  it.  They  are  the  nominees  of  a  rigged  convention,  the 
hirelings  of  a  pay-chest.  Mr.  O'Donnell  truly  observes  :  '  The 
phrase  ' '  the  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  party  ' '  is  employed  to 
cover  .the  nakedness  of  brutal  reality.  As  the  majority  of  the 
party  consists  of  poor  devils  to  whom  the  loss  of  their  hire  of  4Z. 
a  week  would  be  destitution,  and  who  generally  have  no  concep- 
tion of  what  is  or  is  not  for  the  good  of  the  country,  "  the  decision 
of  the  majority  "  is  always  the  decision  of  the  pay-chest.' 25  Nor 
does  he  in  the  least  exaggerate  when  he  describes  the  real  ruling 
power  in  Ireland  in  the  following  terms  :  '  An  irresponsible  con- 
spiracy, which  does  not  hesitate  to  threaten  coercion  to  men  and 
brutality  to  beasts,  is  armed  by  irresponsible  and  extern  pay- 
masters with  the  capital  to  hire  adherents  and  to  organise  dicta- 
tion. It  substitutes  clubs  and  branches  for  the  constituencies. 
It  substitutes  the  watched  voting  of  packed  and  sorted  conventions 
for  the  vote  by  ballot  of  free  electors.  It  substitutes  a  pledge  to 
obey  a  factious  majority  for  the  absolute  obligation  to  legislate 
according  to  conscience  which  the  constitution  imposes  upon 
every  representative  in  Parliament.  It  pays  a  salary  to  the 
member  of  Parliament,  who  sells  principle  for  pelf.  It  accumu- 
lates every  obstacle  of  expense  and  hostility  in  the  way  of  every 
honourable  candidate.  It  repudiates  and  prohibits  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  legislator  to  the  country  and  substitutes  blind 
subservience  to  itself.' 26 

To  show  the  kind  of  men  who  are  returned  by  this  machinery 
to  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  O'Donnell  relates  the  following 
story  : 

The  other  day  a  Redmondite  member  of  Parliament  died,  leaving  a  widow 
absolutely  destitute  and  a  ne'er-do-well  son.  As  the  deceased  had  been  a 
patriot,  the  neighbourhood  felt  bound  to  raise  a  subscription  for  the  poor 
widow — enough  to  set  her  up  in  an  eggs  and  grocery  store.  A  village  wiseacre 
remembered  a  way  out.  '  If  the  son  were  to  be  elected  in  his  father's  place 
he  would  get  the  4L  a  week  from  Mr.  Redmond's  "  Transatlantico-Trans- 
pacific  pay-chest."  If  he  engaged  to  give  11.  a  week  to  his  mother,  the 

«  Vol.  ii.  p.  461. 

26  Vol.  ii.  p.  457.  '  I  remember,'  writes  Mr.  O'Donnell,  '  the  bitter  jeefc  of  a, 
Dublin  head- waiter,  with  whom  I  had  a  most  friendly  acquaintance  of  many  years' 
standing.  An  election  of  some  importance  was  pending,  and  I  said  to  my  friend, 
as  I  waited  for  the  breakfast  bacon  and  eggs,  "  Well,  Michael,  who  is  going  to  be 
the  new  member?"  "Sure,  that's  settled.  You  can  make  your  mind  easy  about 
that,  sir."  "  How  settled  ?  "  "  Settled  I  said,  and  settled  it  is.  Look  here,  Mr. 
O'Donnell !  You  see  them  four  legs  of  that  chair  before  you.  Well,  if  there  waa 
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neighbourhood  need  not  raise  that  subscription.'  Of  course,  the  ne'er-do-well 
agreed,  and  the  problem  was  solved.  The  House  of  Commons  has  another 
patriot,  and  Mr.  Redmond  could  count  upon  another  independent  vote  for 
gagging  Mr.  Healy.27 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  O'Brienites  are  not  greatly 
superior  in  tone  or  culture  to  the  followers  of  Mr.  Kedmond,  if  a 
recently-elected  member  of  that  faction — a  Mr.  McKean  to  whom 
Mr.  O'Donnell  introduces  us — may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of 
them.  Apparently  a  dispute  had  arisen  between  him  and  a  Mr. 
Laverty  about  some  place-hunting  matter,  and  the  following  con- 
versation is  reported  in  the  public  Press  to  have  taken  place  : 

Mr.  McKean  :  '  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  did  not  come  to  me  and  ask  me 
to  get  you  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  and  Peace  for  Louth  ?  ' 

Mr.  Laverty  :    '  I  admit  that.     Stand  back,  sir.' 

Mr.  McKean :  '  I  won't  stand  back.  I  say  you  are  a  liar  and  the  truth 
is  not  in  you.' 

Mr.  Laverty  :  '  Mr.  McKean  subsequently  wrote  me  a  letter  branding  me 
as  a  traitor  to  my  country  and  friends.  Was  that  a  gentlemanly  or 
honourable  way  to  begin  this  contest  ?  ' 

Mr.  McKean  :    '  You  know  as  much  about  gentlemanliness  as  a  pig  does.' 

Mr.  Laverty  : '  Don't  talk  to  me  of  pigs.  You  are  the  man  who  organised 
the  band  of  rowdies  to  have  me  kicked  at  Lattan  the  Sunday  after  Christmas.' 

Mr.  McKean :   *  I  did  not.     You  are  a  liar !  ' 

Mr.  Laverty  :   '  Don't  call  me  a  liar.' 

The  High  Sheriff  attempted  to  intervene,  but  ihe  combatants  brushed 
him  aside.28 

I  cannot  better  end  this  article  than  with  an  extract  from  Mi . 
O'Donnell's  ultimate  appreciation  of  his  subject  : 

I  am  now  entitled  to  conclude  with  a  final  word  upon  the  Parliamentary 
party  from  Ireland.  Never  was  that  party  much  less  deserving  of  esteem. 
Never  was  that  party  in  more  complete  ascendency  and  domination  over  the 
British  Constitution.  .  .  .  Four  score  of  avowed  outlaws  to  the  constitution 
and  professed  unfriends  of  the  Empire  can  make  and  unmake  the  Imperial 
Government.  Probably  not  ten  of  them  would  have  passed  or  faced  the 
ordeal  of  the  Irish  polls  but  for  the  collecting  hat  at  Transatlantic  gatherings 
and  the  uncivic  oaths  and  combinations  of  the  political  sacristy  and  the 
Ribbon  Lodge.  Certainly  almost  all  of  them  are  the  survivors  or  the  heirs 
of  the  sordid  items  who,  from  1880  to  1890  and  later,  ate  their  daily  dole 
from  the  red-stained  hands  of  Egan  and  Ford.29 

And  these  are  OUE  MASTEES ! 

W.  S.  LILLY. 


four  elections  in  four  quarters,  north,  south,  east,  and  west  of  Ireland,  and  if  the 

lads  up  there  " — giving  a  comprehensive  indication  in  the  direction  of  the  League 

offices — "  just  sint  down  the  four  legs  of  that  very  chair  to  the  four  elections,  the 

four  legs  would  come  back  M.P.'s  before  the  week  was  out"  '  (vol.  ii.  p.  430). 

2*  Vol.  i.  p.  448.  28  Vol.  ii.  p.  476. 

29  Vol.  ii.  p.  472. 
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THE  very  institutions  that,  for  fifty  years  or  more,  have  been 
weakening  the  body  politic  of  India,  have  all  along  found  their 
most  ardent  and  insistent  champions  amongst  the  Indian  fair  sex. 
In  this  manner  the  women  of  Hindostan  have  seriously  retarded 
the  progress  of  their  people.  Furthermore,  their  reactionary 
attitude  has  kept  themselves  victims  of  arrested  growth. 

Just  how  the  woman  of  India  has  proved  instrumental  in 
keeping  her  nation  tied  down  to  hindering  superstitions  can  readily 
be  understood  by  examining  the  feminine  attitude  toward  early 
marriage  and  enforced  widowhood — two  of  the  most  noxious 
institutions  that  afflict  the  Indian  polity. 

Statistics  show  the  number  of  female  children  married  under 
four  years  of  age  to  be  more  than  200,000,  of  those  married 
between  five  and  nine  to  be  over  2,000,000,  and  those  married 
under  fourteen  to  be  8,000,000.  Of  course  a  good  many  of  these 
children  are  wedded  in  name  only,  the  actual  consummation  of 
the  marriage  not  taking  place  until  some  time  later.  Withal  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  an  appreciable  percentage  of  these 
girls  are  condemned  to  become  mothers  when  they  ought  to  be 
playing  with  dolls.  Their  husbands,  too,  are  mere  boys,  who 
should  be  romping  around  in  gay  unconcern.  The  half -formed 
children  need  schooling  for  years  to  come,  but  tyrant  custom 
ordains  otherwise. 

The  result  of  such  an  insane  institution  can  readily  be  imagined. 
Both  the  girl-wife  and  boy-husband  must  pay  for  this  folly — in 
which  they  participate  without  understanding  its  perils — by  for- 
feiting many  years  of  their  life,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  by  being 
weak  and  sickly  so  long  as  they  live.  The  immature  mother  may 
pay  the  penalty  of  losing  her  life  at  childbirth,  or,  what  is  still 
worse,  may  become  physically  wrecked,  more  or  less  permanently. 
The  demands  of  motherhood,  if  she  survives  the  shock  of  early 
maternity,  will  go  a  long  way  to  impoverish  her  constitution. 
The  progeny  also  will  suffer— will  be  healthy  and  strong  only  by  a 
miracle.  Indeed,  in  many  cases  defective  and  deformed  children 
will  result  from  such  unions. 
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Now,  the  keystone  that  supports  the  arch  of  this  baneful 
custom  is  the  Indian  woman.  The  fathers  of  the  child-bride  and 
groom  may  happen  to  be  men  who  have  drunk  deep  at  the  fountain 
of  modern  education.  They  have  come  into  the  realisation  that 
early  marriage  will  ruin  their  children,  mentally  and  physically, 
and  thus  will  contribute  towards  the  degeneration  of  the  nation. 
But  their  wives  are  absolutely  incapable  of  grasping  such  funda- 
mental reasoning.  If  the  girl's  mother  is  a  Hindu,  her  Brahman 
teacher  sternly  tells  her  that  she  would  be  guilty  of  a  horrible  sin 
if  she  were  to  keep  her  little  daughter  unmarried  after  she  is  eight 
years  old.  The  mother  of  the  boy  is  likewise  instructed  by  her 
pandit.  In  the  case  of  the  Mahomedan  mother,  religion  cannot 
be  cited  as  a  goad  which  compels  her  to  marry  her  children  while 
they  are  of  tender  age;  but,  speaking  broadly,  custom  enslaves 
her  to  as  great  a  degree  as  it  does  her  Hindu  sister.  The  women 
of  the  neighbourhood  would  make  it  their  business  to  scandalise 
the  mother  of  any  girl  or  boy  who  might  dare  to  keep  her  progeny 
unmarried  after  the  eighth,  or  tenth,  or  at  the  utmost  fourteenth, 
year.  Therefore  both  the  Hindu  and  Moslem  women  see  to  it 
that  their  children  are  married  at  an  extremely  early  age — directly 
in  the  face  of  their  educated  husbands'  arguments  showing  the 
harm  of  so  doing.  There  is  such  a  telling  force  behind  the  wife's 
ignorant  dictum — she  is  ready  to  blubber,  and  forsooth  practise 
those  petty,  though  drastic,  domestic  tyrannies  that  make  life 
unbearably  unhappy — that  the  educated  man  of  India  finds  he 
must  perforce  submit  to  the  marriage  of  his  undeveloped  son  or 
daughter,  thereby  consciously  kicking  India  down  grade. 

Like  early  marriage,  enforced  widowhood  has  hung  like  a 
heavy  millstone  around  the  neck  of  India.  True,  this  custom 
does  not  prevail  in  all  sections  of  Indian  society,  being  strictly 
confined  to  the  Hindus.  The  Hindu  community,  however,  forms 
the  larger  bulk  of  the  Indian  population.  Any  usage  that  may 
have  a  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  Hindus,  therefore,  cannot  but 
eventually  tell  on  the  entire  country.  Enforced  widowhood  is  an 
open  sore  that,  for  many  centuries,  has  been  festering  in  the 
Hindu  community,  sadly  vitiating  and  disabling  it.  To  study 
the  woe-begone  condition  of  that  hapless  human,  the  Hindu 
widow,  who,  once  widowed,  must  perforce  for  ever  remain  un- 
married, is  bound  to  convince  any  thinking  person  that  a  nation 
which  thus  inhumanly  treats  a  part  of  its  population  cannot,  in 
the  very  nature  of  things,  be  expected  to  prosper.  In  certain 
parts  of  India  the  widow's  head  is  tonsured.  Practically  all  over 
the  land  she  is  obliged  to  divest  herself  of  certain ,  if  not  all ,  of  her 
ornaments.  In  no  part  of  the  country  is  she  allowed  to  dress  in 
gay  attire  or  paint  her  forehead,  as  does  the  woman  who  possesses 
a  husband.  She  must  wear  dull  gray  or  white  dresses,  for  her 
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external  appearance  must  be  that  of  one  in  everlasting  mourning. 
As  a  rule,  the  younger  the  widow  is  the  more  is  she  regarded  as 
the  embodiment  of  ill-luck ;  for  the  suspicion  lurks  in  the  minds 
of  her  illiterate  relatives  that,  in  some  ulterior  way,  she  may  have 
been  responsible  for  the  demise  of  her  youthful  lord  and  master, 
and  thus  she  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  disastrous  fortune 
upon  the  household.  When  other  females  of  the  family  are  enjoy- 
ing themselves  on  festive  days,  this  poor  girl  must  mope  around  in 
some  out-of-the-way  corner.  In  many  homes  she  has  no  higher 
status  than  that  of  a  servant ,  condemned  to  eternal  drudgery  with- 
out any  compensation,  and  even  lacking  the  right  to  murmur,  or  go 
on  strike,  or  seek  service  in  another  family.  Like  a  little  brown 
Cinderella  without  a  fairy  godmother,  her  place  is  in  the  scullery. 
When  she  is  done  with  her  pots  and  pans,  her  only  recreation  is 
to  chant  prayers  which  possibly  she  does  not  understand,  and  which 
she  has  repeated  so  many  times  that  their  dull  monotony  only 
makes  her  long  more  frantically  for  death  than  does  her  drab  home 
life.  In  not  a  few  instances  the  young  Hindu  widow  finds  that  the 
family  of  her  deceased  husband  is  chary  of  keeping  her,  despite 
her  commercial  value  as  an  unpaid  servant.  In  such  a  case  she 
must  go  back  to  her  parents'  home,  where,  too,  she  finds  that  her 
life  is  not  all  a  bed  of  roses. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  all  Hindu  widows  are  not  treated 
uniformly  badly  by  their  kith  and  kin.  Whether  she  receives 
sympathetic  and  humane  consideration,  or  the  reverse,  depends 
entirely  upon  the  dispositions  of  the  people  among  whom  she  is 
thrown.  In  some  instances,  indeed,  the  widow  occupies  a  premier 
position  in  the  family,  and  is  looked  up  to  and  obeyed.  Since  the 
Hindu  household,  to  this  day,  is  patterned  after  the  patriarchal 
style,  this  good  fortune  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  young  widow, 
but  only  to  the  one  quite  advanced  in  years.  However,  even 
though  she  may  be  esteemed  and  appreciated,  the  widow's 
wretched  existence  is  merely  palliated.  The  great  sorrow  that 
tugs  at  her  heart  still  crushes  and  anguishes  her  soul.  Her  wound 
for  evermore  will  remain  raw  and  bleeding. 

Hindostan  by  now  would  have  been  appreciably  freed  from  this 
dread  institution  but  for  the  women  of  the  land,  who  have  per- 
sistently played  at  cross  purposes  with  the  enlightened  men ;  for 
the  male  Hindu,  under  the  impulse  of  his  Occidental  education, 
is  coming  to  be  heartily  ashamed  of  this  custom,  and  quotes 
verses  and  chapters  from  the  Vedas  to  prove  that  it  is  against  the 
spirit  of  his  real  religion.  But,  while  the  educated  men  are  work- 
ing to  blot  it  out  of  existence,  their  wives,  mothers,  sisters,  and 
daughters,  even  their  widowed  female  relatives,  are  bitterly 
opposed  to  this  radical  reform,  and  their  combined  power  per- 
petuates the  practice. 
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A  survey  of  woman's  influence  in  regard  to  early  marriage  and 
enforced  widowhood  discloses  the  fact  that  the  fair  sex  of  India  is 
at  that  stage  of  slavery  where  the  serf,  though  suffering  the  horrors 
of  thraldom,  has  become  so  sodden  that  she  does  not  appreciate — 
indeed,  she  stoutly  resists — emancipation.  Some  slaves  actually 
take  pride  in  the  fetters  that  chain  them,  especially  when  the 
cunning  slave-holder  gilds  and  bejewels  the  shackles.  The  woman 
of  India  is  suffering ;  yet  she  wants  to  be  left  alone  to  go  on 
suffering  through  eternity. 

There  is  an  essential  reason  why  the  women  of  India  are  play- 
ing at  cross  purposes  with  the  men  of  their  land  who  would,  if 
they  could,  free  them  from  their  bondage.  These  aspirations  are 
confined  to  men  more  or  less  learned  in  the  Occidental  sense  of  the 
word.  Their  women-folk,  however,  lack  this  very  motive  power — 
modern  education.  Small  as  is  the  number  of  Indian  men  who 
are  modernised,  there  are  still  fewer  educated  women  in  the  land. 
The  last  census,  taken  in  India  in  1900,  returned  about  10  per 
cent,  of  men  and  somewhat  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  women  as 
'  literate. '  There  is  no  way  of  learning  how  many  of  these  Indian 
men  and  women  are  fairly  well  educated,  but  these  statistics  give 
an  idea  of  the  great  disparity  existing  between  the  percentage 
of  enlightened  males  and  females  in  India ;  and  incidentally  they 
give  an  inkling  of  the  reason  why  the  women  relatives  of  the 
progressive  Indian  men  are  reactionary. 


II 

But ,  apart  from  considerations  of  social  reforms  in  Hindostan , 
the  yoking  together  of  an  educated  man  and  an  uneducated  woman , 
in  the  nature  of  things,  cannot  be  conducive  to  the  comfort  of 
either  party.  Just  fancy  the  tragedy  of  the  life  of  the  husband 
and  wife  who  abide  in  two  widely  separated  worlds.  The  man, 
as  the  result  of  his  Western  enlightenment,  has  had  a  vision  beau- 
tiful of  the  rejuvenescence  of  his  country.  On  the  contrary,  the 
woman  to  whom  he  is  married,  while  she  may  be  the  mistress  of 
the  superstitions  and  traditions  of  yesterday,  is  totally  lacking  in 
the  impulse  that  is  urging  her  mate  to  attempt  to  replace  the 
old,  hindering,  time-worn  ways  with  manners  and  customs  better 
calculated  to  fit  the  exigencies  of  to-day.  Thus  she  not  only 
is  unable  to  help  the  man  materialise  his  dreams  in  the  world 
of  active  life,  but  she  is  totally  incapable  of  grasping  his  point  of 
view,  of  understanding  his  meaning,  of  sympathising  with  him 
in  his  ideals.  You  might  as  well  hitch  up  together  a  huge  Per- 
cheron  draft-horse  and  a  tiny  Shetland  pony  and  expect  them  to 
travel  harmoniously  in  double  harness,  as  yoke  together  a  man 
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and  woman  with  such  obviously  dissimilar  tastes,  aims,  and 
methods.  Comradeship  is  out  of  the  question  in  such  a  case.  In 
order  to  be  at  one  with  each  other,  one  must  become  subservient. 
Usually  the  question  is  settled  by  the  man  putting  aside,  for  the 
time  being  when  he  enters  the  precincts  of  his  home,  all  thought 
of  Occidental  culture  and  Oriental  evolution ,  and  meeting  his  wife 
on  the  common  ground  of  petty  household  interests,  conversing 
with  her  about  the  deadly  dull  details  of  domestic  drudgery  or  the 
little  scandals  of  the  joint  family  life.  If  he  remembered  fhe 
workaday  world,  or  even  the  happenings  of  his  own  homeland, 
in  such  an  environment,  the  iron  would  strike  deep  into  his  soul 
and  he  would  be  unable  to  bear  the  tragedy  of  his  life.  If  he 
cherishes  the  ambition  to  impart  to  his  wife  something  of  the 
knowledge  he  has  acquired,  to  cultivate  her  mind,  to  interest  her 
in  weightier  affairs  than  pots  and  pans  and  inconsequential  parti- 
culars of  family  life,  more  than  likely  his  efforts  are  destined  to 
failure.  He  soon  learns  that  his  life  partner  is  positively  bored 
when  he  suggests  higher  interests  to  her.  She  finds  any  other  line 
of  thought  than  the  deep-rutted  routine  of  trifling  talk  tiresome  in 
the  extreme.  It  is  apparently  useless  to  hope  to  be  able  to  fight 
against  the  combined  forces  of  her  sloth  of  thought,  slavery  to 
age-ordained  custom,  and  religious  superstition.  He  might  as 
well  butt  his  head  against  a  solid  stone  wall  with  the  idea  of 
demolishing  the  obstruction  as  expect  to  have  much  influence 
upon  his  wife's  rigid  mental  habits,  and  he  soon  abandons  all 
effort  in  this  direction,  accommodating  his  own  ideas  to  her 
capacity  when  he  is  in  her  company  rather  than  antagonise  her  by 
trying  to  force  his  ideals  upon  her  unprepared  mind.  In  cases 
such  as  this,  marriage  implies  little  else  than  procreation ;  for  a 
man  and  woman  so  unequally  matched  mentally  can  find  little 
camaraderie  in  their  union. 

And  so  long  as  they  live  there  is  no  way  out  of  this  domestic 
cul-de-sac,  either  for  the  husband  or  for  the  wife.  Like  lambs 
led  to  the  slaughter,  boys  and  girls  are  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of 
marriage  to  be  the  victims  of  the  matrimonial  Moloch  literally 
'  until  death  do  part  ' ;  because  for  the  millions  of  Hindus  there 
is  no  divorce.  The  child  grown  to  maturity  may  learn  to  love 
some  other  man  or  woman  ;  but  the  tie  that  united  the  twain  before 
either  knew  his  or  her  own  mind,  and  without  their  consent, 
never  can  be  dissolved.  The  man  may,  if  he  so  wills,  marry  a 
second  wife  and  live  in  a  state  of  polygamy,  although  this  is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule  ;  but  for  the  Hindu  woman  there  is 
no  help  on  earth.  Her  husband  may  cast  her  adrift,  send  her 
home  to  her  parents,  refuse  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  her ; 
she  is  helpless  in  his  hands.  He  may  marry  again  if  he  chooses, 
but  she  must  ever  remain  an  abandoned  wife,  looked  upon  with 
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suspicion  by  everyone  because  she  was  unable  to  win  and  retain 
her  husband's  love.  She  never  can  marry  again  ;  and  no  matter 
how  much  she  may  smart  under  the  lash  of  Fate  she  must  submit 
to  the  torture.  Few  men  would  dare  thus  to  snap  asunder  their 
bonds  for  fear  of  offending  Mrs.  Grundy  :  so,  after  all,  both  the 
man  and  woman  are  victims  of  the  ironclad  rule.  Naturally  the 
couple  with  divergent  ideals  and  aims  must  drag  along  together 
as  well  as  they  may. 

In  this  connexion  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  discordant 
matrimonial  pairs  in  India,  unlike  those  in  the  Occident,  can  find 
no  consolation  in  the  fact  that  they  themselves  are  to  blame  for 
selecting  each  other.  Neither  the  Hindus  nor  Moslems  allow 
courtship  before  marriage.  Amongst  the  Hindus,  stars  and  horo- 
scopes are  consulted ;  the  questions  of  caste  and  dower  are  taken 
into  consideration ;  but  the  wishes  of  the  boy  and  girl  are  not 
inquired  into.  The  Moslems  do  not  consult  the  stars  and  priests. 
The  Mahomedan  parent  must  perforce  consider  the  desires  of  his 
son  or  daughter  as  to  the  life-mate  to  be  selected  ;  but  usually  this 
is  treated  as  a  perfunctory  formality.  Even  if  the  consent  of  the 
parties  most  vitally  interested  in  the  solemn  contract  should  be 
asked,  it  would  be  of  no  consequence,  for  as  a  general  rule  both  of 
them  are  of  such  a  tender  age  that  they  could  not  possibly  grasp 
the  gravity  of  the  plunge  they  are  forced  to  make.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  the  bride  and  groom  never  have  seen  each  other  prior  to 
the  performance  of  the  marriage  ceremony — in  some  instances 
they  are  not  permitted  to  meet  each  other  even  years  after  they 
have  been  indissolubly  married.  In  the  circumstances  they  are 
mere  marionettes  in  the  inexorable  hands  of  their  parents,  many 
of  whom  marry  off  their  children  for  the  sake  of  the  excitement 
it  entails  and  because  it  affords  a  chance  for  the  lavish  display 
of  riches. 

Ill 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  tragic  life  of  the  educated 
man  whose  wife  is  incapable  of  understanding  his  ambitions 
and  participating  in  his  ideals.  But  the  misery  of  this  man's 
wife  exceeds  his  own  unhappiness.  If  he  is  a  native  of  Northern 
India  his  spouse  must  observe  the  Purdah  system  (in  Southern 
India,  with  the  exception  of  Hyderabad,  women  are  not, 
as  a  rule,  kept  in  seclusion).  This  means  that  the  wife  is  more  or 
less  confined  within  the  four  walls  of  her  home.  Custom  may 
have  so  dulled  her  sensibilities  that  she  does  not  chafe  against  her 
enforced  imprisonment,  but  she  undoubtedly  suffers  from  lack  of 
air  and  exercise.  The  man,  on  the  contrary,  goes  out  into  the 
hurly-burly  of  the  business  world.  He  engages  in  the  duties  of 
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public  life,  and  probably  spends  a  portion  of  his  time  at  the  club. 
These  outside  interests  take  the  keen  edge  from  the  bitterness 
he  must  endure  on  account  of  being  married  to  an  uneducated 
woman.  But  the  humdrum  routine  in  the  domestic  realm,  the 
weary  monotony  which  the  wife  must  undergo,  is  untouched  by 
any  detail  that  would  tend  to  make  it  bearable.  The  household 
grind  in  itself  is  trying.  The  Indian  woman  must  rise  betimes 
and  get  the  wheels  of  the  home  machinery  running  smoothly 
before  her  lord  awakens.  She  must  perform  her  tasks  without 
the  help  of  the  modern  devices  that  lighten  the  labour  of  her  Occi- 
dental sister.  As  a  general  rule,  the  Indian  husband  requires 
considerable  '  waiting  on.'  Such  a  round  of  labour,  engaged  in 
day  after  day  for  many  years,  without  any  change,  without  the 
stimulation  of  an  occasional  trip  into  the  outside  world,  without 
the  opportunity  to  exchange  ideas  with  other  people  (with  the 
exception  of  scandalmongers  of  her  own  sex,  who  are  equally 
as  ignorant  as  she  is  herself),  probably  shut  up  in  the  woman's 
apartment,  is  nothing  short  of  dreary  drudgery.  It  tends  to 
paralyse  her  brain ,  to  narrow  her  horizon ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  when  her  husband  attempts  to  interest  her  in 
outside  affairs  he  finds  that  her  intellect  is  too  deadened  to  permit 
her  to  become  enthused  over  the  larger  and  more  vital  topics  in 
which  he  is  concerned. 

The  Indian  woman,  whether  Hindu  or  Moslem,  is  of  a  deeply 
religious  temperament ;  but  even  her  religion  does  not  open  up  to 
her  an  avenue  for  mental  emancipation.  The  creed  in  itself  may 
be  all  right,  but  as  she  knows  it,  it  is  cold  and  stereotyped.  The 
Hindu  woman  bows  before  the  idols.  She  performs  rituals  and 
takes  part  in  sacrificial  ceremonies.  She  even  learns  lengthy 
passages  from  the  Bhagavad  Gita,  Ramayana,  and  Mahabharata 
by  rote,  and  not  unoften  recites  these  without  understanding  their 
meaning.  Likewise  the  Moslem  woman  memorises  texts  from 
the  Koran.  Not  being  familiar  with  Arabic,  the  language  in 
which  they  are  written,  she  does  not  comprehend  their  meaning. 
However,  she  repeats  these  texts  over  and  over  again.  If  the 
Hindu  and  Moslem  women  do  come  in  personal  contact  with 
religious  teachers  they  are  narrow-minded  bigots,  with  cramped 
mental  horizons.  Thus  even  religion  becomes  only  another  mono- 
tonous factor  in  the  grey  monotone  of  her  life. 

If  she  is  a  young  wife,  the  Indian  woman's  position  is  even 
more  irksome.  In  certain  parts  of  India  it  is  a  common  custom 
that  the  young  wife,  living,  as  she  does,  in  the  joint  family  of  ten 
or  twenty  members,  must  never  show  her  face  to  her  husband's 
father,  uncles,  or  older  brothers,  or  talk  with  them.  Amongst 
many  communities  and  nearly  all  over  the  land,  the  youthful 
couple  are  not  permitted  to  speak  to  each  other  in  the  presence 
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of  their  elders.  If  the  husband  commits  the  unpardonable  indis- 
cretion of  so  much  as  mentioning  his  wife  in  a  loving  manner,  he 
becomes  the  butt  of  the  household  and  even  the  victim  of  the  ire 
of  his  seniors.  In  some  families  the  young  people  do  not  have 
a  private  room.  Broadly  speaking,  they  meet  only  at  night,  and 
their  entire  relationship  is  carried  on  in  a  surreptitious  manner 
as  if  it  was  something  to  be  ashamed  of. 

Not  only  does  the  young  wife  have  to  combat  these  untoward 
circumstances,  but,  since  the  joint  family  system  still  more  or  less 
holds  together  in  India,  she  is  forced  to  endure  the  rule  of  the 
mother-in-law,  whose  canons  and  commands  are  as  inexorable  as 
the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  The  husband's  mother 
has  such  unbounded  power  over  his  young  wife  that  the  daughter- 
in-law  in  India,  in  her  heart  of  hearts,  is  always  looking  forward 
to  the  time  when  old  age  shall  free  her  from  her  thraldom.  The 
young  husband,  because  of  his  financial  dependence,  and  on 
account  of  the  social  customs,  is  unable  to  lighten  the  burden  of 
his  wife's  slavery  to  his  mother.  In  fact,  some  implacable 
mothers-in-law  are  shrewd  enough  to  couple  their  own  severity 
with  that  of  their  own  sons,  in  order  to  make  it  weigh  more  heavily 
upon  the  unfortunate  girl- wives. 

In  view  of  all  this,  it  will  be  easy  to  understand  that  the  chief 
victim  in  the  tragedy  of  family  life  in  Hindostan  for  generations 
past  has  been  the  young  wife,  married  when  she  was  yet  an  infant, 
without  any  girlhood,  with  no  future  prospect  to  look  forward  to 
but  a  monotonous,  menial  existence.  Snatched  from  the  cradle, 
as  it  were,  torn  bodily  away  from  her  mother's  care  and  pro- 
tection, and  transplanted  to  a  home  where  she  will  experience 
little  consideration  and  much  misery,  the  life  of  the  young  girl  is 
tragic  from  the  moment  she  comes  wailing  into  a  world  of  woe 
that  will  have  little  sunshine  for  her  all  her  life. 


IV 

The  situation  in  itself  is  distressing;  but  it  is  more  heart- 
rending when  you  consider  that  the  woman  of  India  is  intelligent 
and  keen-witted,  patient  and  self-sacrificing,  zealous  and  hard- 
working, and  above  all  conscientious  and  faithful.  Though  her 
immediate  heritage  has  been  that  of  a  slave,  yet  in  the  annals  of 
ancient  and  mediaeval  Hindostan  and  the  literature  of  both  the 
Hindus  and  Moslems  she  can  read  of  her  prototypes  who  were  not 
the  drudges  and  toys  of  men  that  the  average  Indian  woman 
to-day  is. 

Take  Sita,  the  heroine  of  the  epic  Ramayana,  for  an  example. 
No  one  ever  would  accuse  her  of  being  the  sort  of  serf  that  the 
average  woman  is  in  modern  India.  Sita  married  at  an  adult  age, 
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and  actually  selected  her  own  husband.  She  shared  Kama's  ideals, 
and  was  his  constant  companion,  even  during  the  years  when, 
banished  by  his  father,  he  tramped  through  the  forests  of  Hin- 
dostan.  Like  Sita,  her  mother-in-law,  the  wife  of  Dasaratha  was 
an  emancipated  woman.  She  was  not  veiled  nor  was  she  con- 
fined in  the  zenana.  Dasaratha 's  queen  actually  went  to  the 
battlefield  with  her  royal  husband. 

However,  at  the  time  these  queens  lived,  the  woman  of  India 
not  only  was  called  '  ardhangi ' — equal  half— but  was  treated  as 
such,  both  at  home  and  in  public  life.  Countless  legends,  tradi- 
tions, and  historical  incidents  prove  beyond  the  shadow  of  doubt 
that  the  Hindu  of  old  took  particular  pride  in  his  chivalrous  con- 
duct toward  the  fair  sex ,  and  allowed  woman  perfectly  even  rights 
and  privileges  with  himself.  One  incontestable  proof  of  this  is  the 
fact  that  to-day  the  Hindu  alone  in  the  world  conceives  of  the 
Godhead  as  being  female  as  well  as  male,  and  addresses  God  both 
as  '  Mother  '  and  '  Father,'  millions  of  Hindus  worshipping  the 
female  personifications  of  God,  such  as  Kali  and  Durga. 

This  is  the  inheritance  of  the  Hindu  woman.  Her  Maho- 
medan  sister,  more  than  likely,  is  a  descendant  of  Hindu  forbears, 
and  in  some  measure,  ulterior  though  it  may  be,  she  shares  this 
endowment.  But  even  if  she  is  descended  from  Arabian  pro- 
genitors who  migrated  to  India,  slavery  is  not  her  portion  handed 
down  to  her  from  the  early  days  when  Mahomedanism  was  pro- 
mulgated. It  is  now  admitted  by  all  intelligent  students  that 
Mahomet's  edicts  appreciably  improved  the  lot  of  the  fair  sex  of 
his  country  in  his  time,  even  though  in  this  day  and  age  his  com- 
mands do  not  appear  to  give  the  modern  Mahomedan  women  the 
status  that  is  theirs  by  divine  right. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  advent  of  the  Arabian  hordes  in  Hindos- 
tan  at  the  dawn  of  the  Middle  Ages  brought  about  a  reign  of 
anarchy  that  existed  until  the  larger  portion  of  the  country  passed 
from  the  hands  of  the  Hindu  into  those  of  the  Moslem ;  and  these 
turbulent  decades  proved  instrumental  in  depriving  the  Hindu 
women  of  the  perfect  liberty  they  had  erstwhile  enjoyed.  The 
men  found  it  necessary  to  shut  them  inside  their  homes  in  order  to 
protect  their  persons  and  honour,  and  ensure  them  as  great  a 
measure  of  safety  as  possible.  Up  to  that  time  early  marriage 
practically  was  unknown  in  the  land ;  but  the  exigencies  of  the 
times  demanded  that  the  girls  should  be  married  at  an  early  age 
so  that  they  should  have  husbands  to  protect  them  from  being 
molested.  Early  marriage  brought  about  ignorance,  for  little 
girls  became  brides  and  mothers  before  their  education  had  fairly 
begun,  and  thus  were  unable  to  teach  their  children  even  the 
rudiments  of  knowledge.  Man,  playing  the  rdle  of  defender, 
began  to  be  regarded  as^superior  to  the  woman  who  needed  protec- 
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tion.  This  gradually  degenerated  into  female  infanticide.  By 
the  time  the  Moslems  gained  the  upper  hand  in  India  and  life 
finally  settled  down  to  its  normal  state,  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
the  Hindu  woman  had  fallen  from  her  one-time  high  pedestal. 
The  customs  that  came  into  being  born  of  stern  necessity  took  such 
a  firm  hold  upon  Indian  society  that  they  could  not  be  sloughed 
off.  Indeed,  the  purdah  system  (seclusion  of  women)  became 
quite  fashionable,  since  the  Mahomedan  royalty  and  courtiers 
observed  it.  As  a  result  of  these  forces,  it  came  to  be  eminently 
the  proper  thing  for  the  Hindu  as  well  as  the  Mahomedan  women 
to  remain  at  home,  and  never  appear  in  public  without  heavily 
veiling  themselves. 

The  misguided  priests  now  stepped  in  and  carried  this  reaction 
still  farther,  manufacturing  sacerdotal  records  in  order  to  give  the 
new  customs  the  sanction  of  religion.  Thus,  in  time,  it  came  to 
be  considered  a  religious  duty  for  the  girl  to  marry  early,  to 
remain  a  widow  after  her  husband's  death,  and  even  to  perform 
suttee — burn  herself  on  the  funeral  pyre  of  her  dead  husband. 
The  theory  that  it  was  ordained  by  God  that  woman  should  be  the 
inferior  of  man  came  later,  as  a  matter  of  course. 


Yet  even  during  the  Middle  Ages,  when  India  was  steeped  in . 
ignorance,  the  country  produced  many  women  who  were  the  peers 
of  the  best  men  of  their  time.     Females  ruled  wisely  in  various 
parts  of  the  land,  and  wrote  notable  books  on  philosophy  and 
religion. 

Judiths  were  not  lacking  in  the  history  of  mediaeval  India, 
which,  with  its  countless  conflicts,  produced  numerous Holof ernes. 
One  of  these  brave  women  of  the  days  gone  by  was  the  Queen  of 
Ganor.  She  found  herself  compelled  to  marry  the  Mahomedan 
who  had  conquered  her  in  war.  With  rare  subtlety,  she  placidly 
went  through  the  marriage  ceremony  that  tied  her  for  life  to  her 
hated  victor,  and  then  presented  her  husband  with  a  poisoned 
tunic,  informing  him  of  his  impending  doom  when  it  was  too  late 
for  him  to  save  his  life ;  committing  suicide  as  soon  as  he  was 
dead. 

Another  woman  managed  to  escape  the  clutches  of  Aurangzeb , 
who  proposed  to  force  her  into  his  harem,  by  offering  to  marry 
the  Eana  Eaj  Singh  of  Meywar.  Eaj  Singh  seldom  took  a  step 
in  any  matter  of  importance  without  consulting  his  talented 
wife,  and  it  is  declared  that  her  diplomacy  dictated  a  letter,  signed 
by  the  Rana,  which  was  sent  to  Aurangzeb,  arraying  unanswer- 
able arguments  against  a  capitation  tax  which  the  Moghul 
Emperor  proposed  to  levy.  The  Rani's  benefactions  at  the  time 
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of  the  famine  which  devastated  the  land  during  Aurangzeb's  reign 
have  become  a  matter  of  history,  and  from  the  accounts  that  have 
been  written  regarding  her,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  she  was 
looked  up  to  by  the  people  of  her  time  as  an  example  of  bravery 
and  sagacity. 

The  annals  of  the  rise  of  the  Mahrattas  furnish  many  instances 
of  woman's  strength  of  character  and  mental  and  physical  hardi- 
ness— even  of  her  warlike  proclivities  and  martial  abilities.  Not 
only  have  the  queens  of  history  distinguished  themselves  as  leaders 
of  the  army,  but  the  lowly  women  have  filled  the  ranks  as  private 
soldiers  and  fought  valiantly  for  their  land. 

The  Mahratta  woman  who  distinguished  herself  in  the  Mutiny, 
fighting  for  what  she  considered  was  the  right,  was  the  widow  of 
Shanker  Eao.  Her  son  and  husband  were  blown  from  the  guns 
at  Jubbulpur  on  that  dreadful  18th  of  September  in  1857.  The 
widow  took  part  in  a  number  of  skirmishes  and  seized  Kamgarh. 
Finally,  when  she  found  herself  hard  pressed  by  the  pursuing 
British  soldiers,  she  jumped  from  her  horse  and  plunged  her  own 
sword  into  her  bosom,  dying  shortly  afterwards  at  the  English 
camp,  to  which  she  had  been  removed. 

Probably  the  most  remarkable  Indian  woman  of  the  last 
century  was  Lakshmi  Bai,  the  Rani  of  Jhansi,  who  gave  the 
British  the  greatest  amount  of  trouble  during  the  Mutiny.  When 
the  native  troops  at  Jhansi  rose  in  June  1857,  massacring  all 
the  Europeans  in  the  place  who  had  surrendered,  Lakshmi  Bai 
took  the  reins  of  government  in  her  own  hands  and  defended  the 
town  when  the  English  army  besieged  it  in  1858.  When  Jhansi 
was  finally  taken  by  the  British,  the  Kani  fled  in  the  night  and 
succeeded  in  escaping,  although  hotly  pursued  by  a  party  of 
cavalry.  She  raised  another  army  of  rebels  and  made  a  stand  at 
Kunch,  where  she  was  again  defeated  and  once  more  escaped, 
making  her  way  to  Gwalior  to  take  advantage  of  Sindhia's  troops 
that  had  mutinied.  Here  she  met  her  death,  receiving  a  sabre 
cut  on  the  head  and  a  shot  in  her  arm  from  the  pursuing  English 
cavalry  when  she  was  trying  to  escape. 

Like  the  Hindu  women ,  many  of  their  Mahomedan  sisters  have 
distinguished  themselves.  In  the  time  of  Caliph  Omar  Moslem 
women,  clad  in  armour,  went  to  the  battlefield  and  fought  with 
the  men ,  inspiring  them  to  the  charge  ;  while  the  fighting  Begum 
of  Oudh  still  lives  in  the  memory  of  her  countrywomen.  The 
consort  of  Shah  Jehan  exercised  great  influence  on  him  in  the 
administration  of  Court  affairs,  and  the  Moghul  Emperor  built 
the  world-famed  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra  as  a  memorial  to  her.  Many 
Moslem  queens  have  ruled  more  or  less  extensive  principalities 
at  various  periods  of  Indian  history  and  acquitted  themselves 
creditably. 
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VI 

While,  however,  a  few  names  oi  brave  and  capable  Indian 
women  stand  out  in  bright  relief  against  the  black  background  of 
time,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  masses  of  womankind 
for  generations  past  have  remained  backward  and  halting.  To 
put  it  quite  bluntly,  for  centuries  the  woman  of  India  has  merely 
vegetated  instead  of  living  a  full-orbed  life. 

The  impact  of  Western  civilisation  has  caused  Hindostan  to 
experience  a  new  thrill  of  life;  and,  as  a  direct  result  of  it,  a 
new  era  is  dawning  for  the  women  of  the  land.  During  the  last 
generation  Eaja  Earn  Mohan  Koy  delved  deep  into  the  old  San- 
skrit literature,  and  discovered  the  status  of  Indian  womanhood 
in  ancient  times.  This,  in  a  small  way,  helped  woman  to 
advance  a  few  faltering  steps  out  of  her  slavery  of  centuries.  His 
discovery  that  the  burning  of  the  widow  on  the  funeral  pyre  of 
her  dead  husband  did  not  possess  religious  sanction  went  a  great 
way  towards  arming  the  British  Government  with  authority  to 
prohibit  the  performance  of  suttee,  which,  never  common  in  the 
land,  now,  by  virtue  of  the  law,  has  become  extinct.  Following 
the  example  of  Kaja  Earn  Mohan  Eoy,  other  Indian  scholars, 
notably  Iswar  Charan  Vidyasagar,  interested  themselves  in 
woman's  cause.  Their  study  of  the  earlier  religious  books  of  the 
Hindus  convinced  them  that  early  marriage  and  enforced  widow- 
hood were  not  enjoined  by  their  Shastras.  They  also  learned  that 
in  ancient  India  women  were  not  led  like  mere  automatons  to 
the  matrimonial  altar. 

All  of  these  discoveries  to-day  are  having  a  distinct  tendency 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  eventual  bettering  of  the  condition  of  the 
Hindu  woman,  although  she  still  continues  to  figure  in  the  role 
of  a  half-slave,  half -plaything  to  man.  Gradually  the  men  of 
India,  educated  in  the  modern  schools  conducted  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  missionaries,  are  commencing  to  see,  as  in  a  glass 
darkly  to  be  sure,  but  nevertheless  to  discern  that  they  cannot 
expect  to  be  able  to  make  any  progress  as  a  nation  so  long  as  they 
keep  half  of  the  population  submerged  in  the  Cimmerian  darkness 
of  ignorance.  They  are  progressively  coming  into  the  realisation 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  womanhood  of  the  country 
to  be  educated  to  a  sense  of  responsibility  before  Hindostan  can 
expect  to  rise  to  its  rightful  place  in  the  scale  of  nations.  This 
awakening  has  come,  as  yet,  to  comparatively  few  Indians ;  but  it 
is  acting  as  a  wonderful  motive  power  to  uplift  the  fair  sex  of 
the  land.  These  men  are  working  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
women,  but  unfortunately,  as  already  observed,  they  are  per- 
sistently hindered  in  their  efforts  by  the  opposition  offered  to 
their  programme  of  progress  by  their  unlettered,  reactionary 
women-folk. 
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The  only  thing  that  will  open  the  eyes  of  the  Indian  women 
to  their  disabilities  and  disarm  their  resistance  to  reforms  is 
modern  education.  So  long  as  they  do  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  learn  to  read  and  write,  the  seed  of  enlightenment  can  but  lie 
dormant  beneath  the  clods  of  ignorance  in  the  furrow  of  evolution. 
This  truth  is  now  dawning  upon  the  Indians,  and  as  a  result  they 
are  corning  actively  to  engage  themselves  in  the  furthering  of 
female  education.  They  are  making  an  effort  to  educate  their 
adult  female  relatives,  in  which  undertaking  they  are  but  per- 
functorily succeeding.  Not  daunted,  however,  they  are  turning 
their  attention  to  the  young  girls,  and  are  giving  them  a  training 
that  will  fit  them  to  be  potent  factors  in  the  emancipation  of  their 
sex  and  the  progression  of  India. 

VII 

The  advance  of  female  education  in  India  has  been  slow  on 
account  of  the  reactionary  forces  arrayed  against  it.  So  far  as 
figures  go  it  would  appear  on  the  surface  of  things  to  be  very 
slight ;  for  the  last  census  showed  that  997  Mahomedan  and  995 
Hindu  women  per  thousand  were  illiterate  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1900.  What  is  still  worse  is  the  fact  that  at  present  less 
than  1  per  cent,  of  Indian  girls  of  school-going  age  are  being 
educated.  In  1906-7  there  were  but  273  Indian  women  in 
colleges,  while  525,000  of  the  females  in  schools  had  not  passed 
beyond  the  lower  primary  stage.  In  all  British  India  in  this 
period  less  than  625,000  girls  were  receiving  education,  as 
balanced  against  4,800,000  boys.  The  total  number  of  institutions 
for  girls  in  that  year  was  12,470,  as  against  150,220  for  boys. 
While  during  this  period  912, 396/.  Is.  2d.  was  expended  for  male 
education,  only  125, 968/.  Is.  4d.  was  spent  on  the  education  of 
girls. 

These  statistics  would  tell  a  discouraging  tale  but  for  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  girls  who  are  attending  modern  schools  is 
progressively  increasing.  Whereas  in  1896-97  about  one  female 
to  ten  males  was  receiving  instruction  in  educational  institutions, 
in  1906-07  the  ratio  rose  to  one  to  eight. 

The  most  encouraging  fact  of  all  is  that  the  more  wide-awake 
an  Indian  community  is,  the  more  of  its  girls  are  in  school.  Every- 
one acquainted  with  conditions  in  Hindostan  will  concede  that 
probably  the  Parsees  and  native  Christians  are  the  most  advanced 
sections  of  Indians.  Amongst  these  the  ratio  of  children  at  school 
is  about  one  girl  to  two  boys.  Next  to  the  Parsees  and  Christians 
rank  the  Brahmans  and  Buddhists  in  point  of  being  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  educating  the  females.  Amongst  these  communities 
about  one  girl  to  seven  boys  attends  school.  The  Mahomedans 
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and  Hindus  other  than  Brahmans  are  the  most  backward  of  all 
in  this  respect,  and  amongst  them  one  girl  to  nine  boys  is  being 
educated. 

Likewise  the  more  advanced  the  portion  of  Hindostan  the 
greater  facilities  does  it  provide  for  female  education.  Baroda  is 
considered  to  be  the  most  progressive  State  in  India,  and  here  you 
find  the  highest  percentage  of  girls  of  school-going  age  attending 
educational  institutions.  Baroda  maintains  a  system  of  free  and 
compulsory  education  for  girls.  Though  the  Gaekwar  rules  only 
about  2,000,000  people,  still  he  conducts  350  schools  solely  for 
educating  female  children.  These  institutions  are  so  conducted 
that  they  provide  for  the  educational  needs  of  every  class  of  girls. 

Small  as  is  the  percentage  of  literate  women  in  India  to-day, 
and  of  the  girls  being  trained  in  modern  schools,  when  compared 
with  the  masses  of  women  and  the  female  children  of  school- 
going  ages,  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  education  is  like  an 
avalanche.  It  may  start  as  a  very  small  ball,  but  as  it  rolls 
onward  in  its  coarse  it  rapidly  gains  in  size  and  impetus  until  in 
the  end  it  sweeps  everything  before  it.  The  psychological  effect 
of  the  success  attained  by  the  Indian  women  in  professions  such 
as  medicine  and  literature,  few  in  number  though  they  are,  is 
tremendous.  What  these  advanced  women  have  achieved,  other 
Indian  females  long  to  attain.  The  parents  of  these  girls  like- 
wise are  anxious  to  see  their  daughters  distinguish  themselves. 
Whereas  in  the  years  gone  by  a  man's  station  in  life  was  measured 
by  the  strictness  of  the  purdah  the  women  members  of  his  family 
observed,  now  it  is  gradually  corning  to  pass  that  the  real  worth  of 
an  educated  man  of  India  is  gauged  by  his  ability  to  overcome  the 
prejudices  of  the  women  schooled  in  the  prejudices  of  yesterday, 
and  to  impart  modern  education  to  his  daughters. 

As  a  natural  result  of  this,  all  over  the  land,  in  the  Native 
States  as  wrell  as  in  British  India,  schools  solely  designed  for  girls 
are  being  established,  and  female  children  are  being  sent  to  them 
in  increasing  numbers.  The  Governmental  institutions  are  being 
supplemented  with  academies  financed  and  managed  by  educated 
men  and  women.  Nearly  every  town  in  India  of  any  size  or 
consequence  now  has  one  or  more  modern  schools  conducted  under 
native  management,  and  their  number  is  progressively  increasing. 

Many  of  these  modern  schools  are  being  maintained  solely  for 
the  benefit  of  the  widows.  Here  the  unhappy  Hindu  girl  who  has 
lost  her  husband  is  enabled  to  learn  some  art  or  industry  that  will 
render  her  self-supporting,  or  at  least  that  will  render  her 
unfortunate  life  more  bearable  to  her.  No  fees  whatever  are 
charged  at  some  of  the  better-known  schools,  and  they  are  well 
patronised  by  erstwhile  reactionary  Hindus. 

In  the  past  the  British  Government  of  India  has  spent  but  a 
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small  pittance  upon  educating  the  women  of  the  land ;  but  now 
the  Administration  seems  to  be  in  the  mood  to  take  up  the  task 
in  real  earnest.  As  an  encouraging  instance,  the  measures  that 
the  Provincial  Government  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and 
Oudh  are  just  at  present  launching  may  be  mentioned.  The  plan, 
in  brief,  includes  the  appointment  of  an  inspectress  to  organise 
and  control  the  work  of  female  education,  with  suitable  assistants 
to  help  her  in  the  work ;  the  enlargement  of  class-room  accommo- 
dation at  the  Lucknow  Normal  School  so  as  to  take  in  day  scholars 
as  well  as  boarders ;  the  encouragement  of  the  attendance  of  girls 
in  boys'  schools  by  means  of  a  system  of  capitation  grants ;  the 
revision  of  the  curriculum  for  girls'  schools ;  the  training  of 
teachers  of  good  social  standing  to  work  both  in  the  primary  and 
secondary  grades  and  as  visiting  governesses ;  the  encouraging  of 
school  teachers  to  educate  their  wives  and  female  relatives  with  a 
view  to  their  being  engaged  as  instructors ;  the  granting  of  sub- 
stantial scholarships  to  encourage  girls  and  women  to  continue 
their  studies  at  home  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  grades,  and 
even  to  the  point  that  will  enable  them  to  take  the  university 
examinations ;  increasing  the  number  and  improving  the  staff  of 
girls'  schools ;  the  employment  of  fairly  competent  teachers  until 
specially-trained  ones  are  ready  to  enter  the  field ;  Government 
assistance  for  private  schools  for  the  better  classes  of  girls ;  active 
measures  to  stimulate  attendance  and  study  by  giving  money 
prizes  as  well  as  books  and  pictures  as  rewards  of  merit ;  and  the 
establishment  of  local  committees  of  advice  to  co-operate  with  the 
Government,  to  consist  of  members  of  the  communities  repre- 
sented in  the  district.  The  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh 
Administration  also  has  invited  the  active  co-operation  of  Indian 
ladies  in  the  effort  to  encourage  and  popularise  female  education. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  scheme  is  comprehensive  and  far- 
reaching.  It  proposes  to  fit  Indian  women  to  teach  their  own 
girls;  reaches  out  to  educate  the  purdah  females  who,  at  this 
stage ,  could  not  be  coaxed  to  the  public  schools ;  and  takes  the 
natives  into  the  confidence  of  the  Government,  making  it  possible 
for  them  to  help  shape  the  educational  policies  according  to  the 
needs  of  their  own  communities. 

In  this  way  the  work  of  educating  the  girls  of  India  is  steadily 
progressing.  But  in  a  country  where  mere  children  are  married 
and  become  mothers — and  where  such  institutions  are  so  firmly 
rooted  in  the  soil  of  habit  that  it  seems  to  an  observer  to  be  a 
matter  of  generations  before  they  can  be  uprooted — whose  hide- 
bound custom  decrees  that  the  girl  who  has  been  parted  from  her 
dolls  also  must  observe  purdah,  it  is  necessary  that  the  school 
should  be  carried  to  the  home,  since  she  cannot  come  to  the 
institution.  Some  effort  is  being  made  along  this  line  by  the  alert 
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members  of  the  various  Indian  communities  and  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  various  religious  denominations  are  sending  educated 
women  into  the  strictest  purdah  families  with  a  view  to  leavening 
the  women  with  a  desire  for  spiritual,  mental,  moral,  and  physical 
uplift.  These  workers  do  much  good  in  a  quiet  way,  and  are 
appreciably  helping  the  womanhood  of  the  country  to  plod  forward 
in  the  path  of  progress. 

As  a  natural  sequel  to  such  work,  the  women  of  the  purdah  are 
becoming  modernised  to  a  slight  degree.  Zenana  parties  are 
becoming  quite  common  amongst  the  Hindu  and  Moslem  ladies  of 
Northern  India,  who  must  perforce  remain  secluded.  These 
functions  frequently  take  the  form  of  readings  or  lectures ,  and  are 
at  the  same  time  interesting  and  instructive. 


VIII 

You  cannot  impart  modern  education  to  a  woman  without 
inspiring  her  to  chafe  against  her  limitations  and  lack  of 
opportunity  and  endeavour  to  secure  her  rights.  This  is  what  is 
happening  at  present  in  the  case  of  the  Indian  woman.  Gradually 
she  is  waking  to  a  realisation  of  her  needs  and  possibilities,  and  is 
earnestly  considering  what  she  can  do  to  better  her  condition. 

Take  the  case  of  the  Jain  women  as  an  illustration.  This 
community  usually  has  been  considered  backward ;  yet  nearly 
4,000  Jain  ladies  gathered  at  a  recent  conference,  where  resolutions 
were  passed  condemning  early  marriage,  emphasising  the  need  of 
female  education,  and  suggesting  the  establishment  of  widows' 
homes.  This  was  the  fourth  assembly  of  Jain  ladies,  and  was 
much  larger  than  any  previous  conference  of  the  sort.  Marwaris, 
Cutchis,  Bhatias,  and  Gujaratis  attended  the  gathering,  as  well 
as  a  few  Daccani  and  Parsee  women  who  were  not  members  of  the 
Jain  community.  Coming,  as  they  did,  from  so  many  different 
parts  of  India,  it  is  easy  to  judge  that  the  advanced  amongst  the 
women  of  Hindostan  are  becoming  inspired  with  the  desire  to 
improve  their  individual,  domestic,  and  social  lives. 

Even  the  intelligent  amongst  the  widows  are  being  awakened 
to  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  their  lending  a  helping  hand  in 
uplifting  the  submerged  half  in  India.  Schools  for  women  who 
have  lost  their  husbands  are  now  being  conducted  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  in  which  widows  are  to  be  found  working  as 
teachers  on  a  merely  nominal  pay  or  for  nothing  at  all.  Many 
wealthy  widows  munificently  contribute  funds  to  help  along 
institutions  of  this  nature. 

The  consorts  of  the  rulers  of  the  Native  States  are  showing  a 
keen  interest  in  reforms  of  all  kinds.  The  Maharani  of  Baroda 
probably  takes  as  great  an  interest  in  public  affairs  as  does  her 
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popular  husband,  the  Maharajah  Gaekwar.  She  frequently 
speaks  in  public.  The  Begums  of  Bhopal  and  Janjira  are  helping 
the  newly-founded  college  for  Mahomedan  girls  at  Aligarh  with 
generous  donations.  Eecently  the  Maharani  of  Mysore  publicly 
distributed  prizes  to  school-girls  in  order  to  inspire  the  ambition  in 
the  women  of  her  State  to  take  part  in  the  civic  life  of  India.  On 
a  similar  occasion  the  Maharani  of  Burdwan  appeared  in  public 
and  gave  away  rewards  to  successful  pupils. 


IX 

These  are  indications  seemingly  small  and  insignificant,  yet 
fraught  with  deep  meaning  for  Hindostan.  Yesterday  the  waters 
of  that  vast  ocean — Indian  society — were  placid  and  calm.  To-day 
here  and  there  the  surface  is  flecked  with  foam,  showing  that  some 
force  is  at  work  beneath  the  billows,  churning  them  into  activity. 
That  force  is  modern  education.  While  as  yet  the  number  of 
educated  women  is  pitifully  small,  as  shown  by  the  figures  already 
quoted,  still  their  influence  is  beginning  to  be  felt.  Occidental 
enlightenment  is  swaying  the  women,  just  as  it  does  the  men  of 
India,  to  seek  to  do  away  with  the  senseless  customs  that  have 
been  crushing  the  life  out  of  the  land.  Thus  to-day  the  educated 
man  who  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  marry  a  literate  woman  finds 
that  his  wife  is  a  true  comrade  to  him,  eager  to  help  him  in 
furthering  the  welfare  of  the  community,  instead  of  hindering  him 
by  wiles  and  guiles  when  he  seeks  to  effect  a  social  reform. 

Indeed,  in  one  important  respect  the  situation  is  changing  for 
the  better.  The  educated  men  of  the  Peninsula  are  so  infatuated 
with  their  political  playthings  that  they  are  giving  most  of  their 
attention  to  the  firing  off  of  verbal  bombs  at  '  the  bureaucracy  ' 
of  the  land,  for  the  time  being  losing  sight  of  the  larger  and  graver 
problem  of  purging  the  Indian  polity  of  enforced  widowhood,  early 
marriage,  and  illiteracy  amongst  females  and  males.  As  a  con- 
sequence a  large  share  of  tEe  burden  of  pushing  forward  the  social 
reforms  must  fall  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  educated  women.  To 
their  credit  be  it  noted  that  the  advance  guard  of  emancipated 
Indian  women  show  a  willingness  to  put  their  shoulder  to  the 
wheel  of  communal  progress.  This  impetus,  in  years  to  come,  is 
bound  to  become  a  tremendous  force  in  uplifting  the  submerged 
half,  thereby  paving  the  way  for  Indian  prosperity  :  for  the  only 
way  Hindostan  can  become  great  lies  through  the  emancipation  of 
its  womanhood. 

SAINT  NIHAL  SINGH. 
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AN  EFFICIENT  NATIONAL   ARMY 


THE  reason  why  the  problem  of  British  Defence  has  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  solved  is  partly  that  it  is  far  more  complex  in  itself 
than  that  which  confronts  any  other  nation,  and  partly  that  the 
necessity  to  find  an  effectual  solution  of  it  has  not  hitherto 
been  realised  by  the  people  at  large,  or  been  fairly  and  squarely 
admitted  and  faced  by  the  leaders  of  either  political  party  in 
the  State. 

The  British  Empire  stretches  to  the  three  corners  of  the  world, 
and  its  communications  lie  over  the  surface  of  the  Seven  Seas. 
The  white  subjects  of  King  Edward,  of  whom  about  four-fifths 
inhabit  the  United  Kingdom,  amount  to  little  more  than  fifty 
millions,  whereas  the  coloured  races  number  upwards  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  millions.  In  addition,  therefore,  to  dangers 
from  without,  there  are  also  elements  of  danger  within  the  Empire 
itself,  the  nature  of  which  was  manifested  in  1857,  and  the  sheet- 
anchor  of  our  defence  in  all  circumstances  is  obviously  the  Navy. 
The  expression,  '  The  Navy  first,'  is  for  us  not  merely  a  whole- 
some guiding  principle,  but  a  solid  bed-rock  of  essential  fact. 
Upon  the  Navy  we  must  always  rely  for  preventing  invasion  of 
our  own  territories,  for  the  safe  convoy  of  military  succour  to 
threatened  points  of  our  Empire,  and  for  our  ability  to  make 
counter-attacks,  or  to  bring  aid  to  an  ally,  on  whatever  land.  No 
Army,  however  great  its  numbers  or  superlative  its  quality,  could 
avail  us  anything  if  our  Navy  were  to  be  vanquished ;  yet  land 
forces  strong  enough  and  good  enough  to  repel  invasion,  and  to 
follow  up  on  land  whatever  advantages  may  be  won  at  sea,  must 
be  provided  as  an  indispensable  complement  to  the  Navy.  The 
freedom  of  our  fleets  to  employ  the  strategical  offensive  must  not 
be  hindered  by  a  mill-stone  of  responsibility  for  local  defence,  as 
at  present  is  unhappily  the  case;  and  it  is  equally  imperative, 
because  naval  potentialities  are  naturally  limited  to  the  sea  itself, 
that  our  Army  should  be  capable  of  using  effectively  the  opportuni- 
ties for  offensive  operations  on  land  that  the  Navy  may  provide 
for  it.  A  passively  defensive  strategy  would  not  merely  preclude 
all  possibility  of  winning  an  advantageous  peace,  but  eventually 
involve  our  financial  ruin ;  because  prolonged  hostilities  would 
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press  far  more  heavily  upon  ourselves  than  upon  any  conceivable 
adversary.  The  calamities  of  war  can  be  mitigated  only  by 
arriving  at  a  quick  decision,  and  to  this  end  a  vigorous  offensive 
is  absolutely  indispensable. 

As  regards  the  naval  factors  of  the  great  problem  of  British 
Imperial  Defence,  the  national  understanding  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, satisfactory.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  blind  faddists,  who 
imagine  that  fair  words  will  suffice  to  butter  the  parsnips  of 
enduring  peace,  all  classes  and  all  political  factions  are  agreed  in 
demanding  naval  efficiency  and  sufficiency,  at  whatever  cost  to 
the  State.  Many  resent  the  weight  of  the  naval  burden  that 
presses  so  heavily  on  the  shoulders  of  the  tax-payer,  yet  the  vast 
majority  recognises  the  necessity  for  bearing  it,  as  best  it  can  be 
borne.  In  a  word,  the  naval  problem  resolves  itself  into  the  mere 
question  of  determining,  in  accordance  with  expert  advice,  the 
requisite  strength  of  the  Navy ;  the  necessary  funds  being  pro- 
vided, however  reluctantly,  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  whatever  manner  he  finds  least  inconvenient.  That  the  money 
must  be  forthcoming  is  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course.  Far  dif- 
ferent is  the  case  of  the  Army.  The  cost  of  the  Navy  being 
enormous  as  well  as  unavoidable,  there  must  necessarily  be  a  limit 
to  Army  expenditure.  Thus  the  question  for  the  military  authori- 
ties is  not  to  determine  the  standards  of  strength  and  efficiency 
that  they  may  consider  requisite,  but  to  discover  how  to  get  the 
best  Army  they  can  for  the  price  that  the  State  can  or  will  pay  for 
it.  Soldiers  and  others  who  pine  for  great  military  efficiency  in 
addition  to  naval,  accept,  nevertheless,  the  unanswerable  logic  of 
facts,  loyally  bowing  to  the  essential  principle  '  The  Navy  first,' 
and  comforting  themselves  with  the  reflection  that  whereas  the 
Navy,  to  be  of  any  use  at  all,  must  be  maintained  in  a  state  of 
constant  readiness  for  action,  armies  can  to  some  extent  be 
improvised  when  required.  With  this  conclusion  it  would  be 
idle  to  disagree,  since  it  is  plainly  evident  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
maintain  in  normal  conditions  a  professional  Army  strong  enough 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a  great  war. 

Where  we  have  failed,  however,  is  in  our  neglect  to  provide 
in  peace  an  effective  system  by  means  of  which  to  facilitate  the 
improvisation  of  the  additional  forces  required  to  reinforce  the 
Eegulars  whenever  the  occasion  may  demand.  Mr.  Haldane 
undoubtedly  had  the  desired  object  in  view  wHen  he  transformed 
the  Militia  into  the  Special  Eeserve  ;  but  the  practical  effect  of  his 
measures  has  not  been  satisfactory.  Mr.  Haldane's  scheme  has 
had  in  this  connection  the  following  results  :  About  20,000  first- 
rate  Regular  soldiers  have  been  disbanded,  with  a  consequent  loss 
of  fighting  strength,  including  the  reduced  production  of  Reserv- 
ists, amounting  to  at  least  35,000  men.  Against  this  loss  we  are 
promised  90,000  Special  Reservists,  of  whom  about  70,000  are 
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actually  forthcoming,  and  half  are,  and  always  will  be,  immature 
boys  not  available  for  active  service  until  long  after  a  war  has  been 
commenced.  But  the  Special  Keserve  has  merely  taken  the  place 
of  the  Militia.  The  Militia  was  100,000  strong,  and,  although 
enlisted  without  any  obligation  for  oversea  service ,  never  failed  to 
volunteer  when  its  assistance  was  required.  The  Special  Eeserve 
is  better  trained  than  was  the  Militia,  but  the  latter  had  30,000 
more  men.  In  all,  therefore,  we  have  lost  35,000  Eegulars  and 
30 ,000  Militia ,  or  a  total  of  65 ,000  men .  The  35 ,000  Eegulars  had 
a  fighting  value  greater  than  that  of  the  whole  70,000  of  the  Special 
Eeserve — first,  because  of  their  higher  quality;  and,  secondly, 
because  not  more  than  half  of  the  Special  Eeserve  is  composed  of 
grown  men  fit  for  immediate  service.  In  a  word,  we  appear  to 
have  lost  a  good  deal  as  regards  both  quality  and  quantity,  and  do 
not  seem  to  have  gained  anything;  except  that,  whereas  Militia- 
men were  formerly  under  no  obligation  to  serve  abroad  (though 
they  always  did  so  when  invited),  the  Special  Eeserve  is  enlisted 
under  a  definite  agreement  to  render  such  service. 

The  Territorials  are  better  organised  than  were  the  Volun- 
teers, but  no  better  trained  and  scarcely  stronger  numerically. 
*  Parturiunt  montes,  nascetur  ridiculus  mus.'  Is  it  not  so? 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  practical  failure,  Mr.  Haldane  has 
undoubtedly  proceeded  in  accordance  with  perfectly  sound 
theories,  and  his  failure  has  resulted  chiefly  from  an  unhappy 
obligation  to  juggle  with  names  and  figures.  The  unfortunate 
Secretary  of  State  has  been  controlled  by  a  pair  of  very  potent 
evil  genii — the  policy  of  '  improvident  economy  '  and  the  '  Eight 
not  to  fight  for  one's  country.'  With  such  obstacles  confronting 
him,  Mr.  Haldane's  good  intentions  became  vain.  Even  the 
reductions  of  the  Eegular  Army  would  have  been  perfectly  justi- 
fiable, and  might  legitimately  have  been  extended  even  further, 
if  only  they  had  been  preceded  by  the  completed  creation  of 
'  Limited  Service  Eegulars,'  an  '  Active  Militia  '  capable  of  doing 
the  work  of  professional  soldiers  in  times  of  national  emergency. 
The  late  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  reached  far  nearer  to  the  required 
mark  than  Mr.  Haldane  has  done,  but,  like  his  successor,  fall- 
ing over  the  same  stumbling-blocks,  he  failed  to  provide  in 
substitution  for  the  reduced  establishment  of  genuine  Eegulars  a 
really  efficient  Militia  or  other  organisation . 

If  it  be  granted  that  '  no  system  can  be  satisfactory  which  does 
not  give  power  of  expansion  outside  the  limit  of  the  Eegular 
Forces  of  the  Crown,  whatever  that  limit  may  be,'  the  acceptance 
of  the  following  corollaries  can  scarcely  be  avoided  : 

(1)  The  citizen  forces  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  expansion  to  an  abnormal 
fighting  strength  in  the  event  of  a  great  war  must  be  so  organised  and 
trained  in  peace  that  they  shall  be  fit  to  fight  whatever  enemy  on  fairly 
equal  terms  with  professional  soldiers. 
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(2)  The  citizen  forces  having  fighting  quality  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
Regulars,  the  professional  Army  itself  need  not  be  maintained  at  a  higher 
establishment  than  is  necessary  for  the  performance  of  its  normal  duties  as 
the  '  police  of  the  Empire.' 

We  require  soldiers  for  two  distinct  purposes  : 

(1)  For  garrison  duties  at  home  and  abroad  in  times  of  peace  and  for 
'  small  wars.' 

(2)  For  the  defence  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Empire  in  great  national 
emergencies. 

For  thirty-nine  years  we  have  striven  unsuccessfully  to  make 
our  Eegular  Army,  composed  of  professional  soldiers,  serve  two 
utterly  antagonistic  purposes.  An  Army  which  has  half  of  its 
strength  continuously  employed  on  service  abroad,  and  which 
therefore  requires  to  keep  mature  men  in  its  ranks,  cannot  pos- 
sibly possess  within  itself  the  '  power  of  expansion  '  that  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  give  it  numerical  strength  sufficient  for  a  great 
war.  Meanwhile,  by  the  introduction  of  comparatively  short 
service,  we  have  made  our  Eegular  Army  less  professional,  and 
consequently  less  efficient,  without  realising  the  intended  object ; 
because,  while  our  units  abroad  are  incomparably  superior  to  any 
others  in  the  whole  world,  and  probably  superior  to  the  units  of  our 
own  long-service  Army  of  former  days,  the  units  at  home  are  so 
full  of  immature  soldiers  that  Reservists  are  required  not  merely 
to  complete  them  to  war  strength  on  mobilisation,  but  practically 
to  reconstruct  them.  Consequently  the  initial  drain  on  the 
Reserve  is  so  great  that  little  or  no  residue  remains  to  replace 
wastage  in  the  field.  The  Army  of  no  other  great  Power  is  depen- 
dent upon  its  reserves  for  purposes  of  mobilisation  to  the  extent 
that  prevails  in  this  country. 

The  solution  of  our  Army  problem  can  be  reached  only  by 
differentiating  sharply  between  our  normal  and  abnormal  military 
needs,  meeting  the  former  with  a  professional  Army  recruited 
voluntarily,  and  the  latter  with  a  National  Army  raised  and  trained 
by  compulsory  methods,  and  in  which  will  be  absorbed  the  present 
Special  Reserve  and  Territorial  Force. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  reason,  however,  that  the  soldiers  of 
the  National  Army  should  live  in  barracks,  except  during  the 
recruits'  course  of,  say,  six  months'  training,  the  '  service  '  of  such 
soldiers  being  given  under  the  system  that  has  been  styled  '  com- 
pulsory volunteering.'  In  a  word,  the  training  of  the  National 
Army  for  war  should  merely  give  practical  application  to  the  theory 
in  accordance  with  which  it  is  now  attempted ,  in  vain ,  to  train  the 
Territorial  Force.  The  recruits  must  be  properly  trained  in  the 
first  instance,  while  the  trained  soldiers  must  be  compelled  to 
attend  parade  on  a  reasonable  number  of  specified  occasions  during 
each  year,  and  to  attend  camp  in  accordance  with  regulations, 
approved  by  authority. 
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THE  OBJECT  IN  VIEW 

The  object  of  the  present  article  is  to  propose  a  scheme 
whereby  to  obtain  the  necessary  powers  of  efficient  expansion, 
while  interfering  as  little  as  possible  with  the  vocations  or  trades 
of  the  officers  and  men,  and  keeping  the  expenses  within  the 
narrowest  limits  that  are  compatible  with  the  necessary  efficiency. 
The  proposals  which  follow  deal  principally  with  the  question  of 
raising  and  training  a  National  Army,  having  within  itself  an  active 
branch  available  for  Imperial  Defence  overseas,  and  a  defensive 
branch  for  service  at  home  only.  Owing  to  the  exigencies  of 
space,  it  will  frequently  be  necessary  to  omit  details,  supplying 
them  only  where  it  is  apparently  essential  to  do  so. 

FOUNDATIONS 

For  the  basis  of  the  scheme  we  will  employ  the  system  of 
compulsory  cadet  training  recently  adopted  by  the  Australian 
Commonwealth,  and  charge  the  cost  to  the  Education  Votes.1 

The  physical  development  of  all  boys  will  be  attended  to 
between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen,  and  a  few  simple  drill 
movements  will  also  be  taught.  Between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  sixteen  the  standards  of  physical  development  and  of  drill 
will  be  raised ;  the  latter,  however,  still  remaining  elementary. 
Shooting  with  miniature  rifles  will  be  commenced,  and  the  squads 
will  be  exercised  in  judging  distance.  Between  the  ages  of  six- 
teen and  eighteen  elementary  tactical  training  will  be  added  to 
the  course,  and,  if  possible,  shooting  with  the  Service  rifle.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  the  morally  and  physically  best  of  the  youths 
will  be  selected,  subject  to  a  few  necessary  exemptions,  to  enjoy 
the  honour  of  being  enrolled  as  defenders  of  their  country,  up  to 
the  number  required  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  local  corps — a  very 
different  affair  from  conscription.  Preference  will  of  course  be 
given ,  as  far  as  possible ,  to  those  who  voluntarily  offer  themselves 
for  enlistment.  The  selected  youths  will  then  perform  a  con- 
tinuous course  of  six  months'  training  in  all  the  duties  of  the  soldier 
in  war.  There  will  be  plenty  of  time  for  a  thorough  training,  the 
elements  of  drill  and  musketry  having  been  already  mastered 
during  the  cadet  stage  of  the  course. 

COMPULSORY  SERVICE 

Conscription,  that  is  to  say  the  use  of  the  '  ballot,'  is  the  very 
worst  of  all  systems  of  recruiting ;  it  is  detestable  in  theory  and 
unsatisfactory  in  practice.  By  employing  the  ballot  in  order  to 
decide  who  shall  discharge  and  who  shall  escape  performance  of 
the  noblest  duty  attached  to  citizenship,  it  is  inevitably  ensured 

1  Non-commissioned  officers  who  have  passed  the  examination  for  Army  school- 
masters should  be  given  preference  when  appointing  masters  to  National  Schools, 
and  a  sufficient  proportion  of  the  Inspectors  of  Schools  should  be  ex-officers. 
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that  those  whose  names  are  '  drawn  '  shall  be  deemed  unlucky,  and 
so  consider  themselves,  while  others  who  successfully  evade  their 
national  obligation  are  regarded  as  fortunate.  Thus  patriotism  is 
debauched  by  indolent  selfishness.  Moreover,  among  the  actually 
conscripted  there  must  necessarily  be  many  who  lack  the  stomach 
to  be  good  soldiers,  while  others  who  (although  not  keen  enough  to 
have  previously  offered  themselves  voluntarily)  would  have  accepted 
with  cheerfulness  a  military  destiny,  are  nevertheless  excluded. 
Little  wonder  is  it,  therefore,  that  the  great  military  Powers  of  the 
European  Continent  have  one  and  all  discarded  conscription  in 
favour  of  universal  service,  although,  owing  to  the  immensity  of 
their  needs,  they  can  actually  afford  to  reject  comparatively  few  in 
addition  to  the  manifestly  unsuitable.  Our  own  situation  is  for- 
tunately different.  We  have  no  need  to  emulate  the  Continental 
standard  of  numbers,  and  are  therefore  free  to  exercise  a  very  care- 
ful system  of  selection — to  our  great  military  and  other  profit. 
Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  we  may  rest  assured  that  among  the 
class  of  men  we  want  for  our  soldiers,  the  moral  and  physical  pick  of 
the  nation,  rejection  would  be  regarded  as  a  disgrace,  and  selection 
consequently  as  a  much-coveted  honour.  Instead  of  young  men 
wilfully  maiming  themselves  or  malingering  in  order  to  escape 
service,  thousands  would  eagerly  strive  to  better  their  physical 
development,  and  to  earn  the  best  possible  testimonials,  lest  they 
should  be  numbered  with  the  women,  the  priests,  the  effete,  and  the 
disreputable.  For  Quakers  and  other  '  conscientious  objectors  ' 
there  are  the  Hospital  Corps  and  other  non-combatant  branches  of 
the  Army.  Finally,  all  who  give  whatever  military  service  to  the 
State  ought,  as  in  Switzerland,  to  enjoy  compensating  advantages 
in  civil  life. 

THE  PBOVISION  OF  OFFICERS  AND  NON-COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS 

(1)  Officers 

Previous  to  the  enlistment  of  each  batch  of  recruits,  those  who 
wish  to  be  candidates  for  eventual  promotion  to  the  commissioned 
and  non-commissioned  ranks  respectively  will  be  subjected  to 
suitable  educational  tests.  All  who  pass  will  be  granted  certifi- 
cates, and  their  names  will  be  registered  for  future  selection, 
subject  to  the  degrees  of  military  fitness  they  may  subsequently 
display. 

After  four  months'  training  a  limited  number  of  acting  lance- 
corporals  will  be  appointed,  the  best  soldiers  being  selected,  regard- 
less of  position  on  the  educational  test-lists.  A  month  later  the 
lance-corporals  and  any  privates  whose  merits  may  at  first  have 
been  overlooked  will  be  practically  tested  in  the  duties  of  section 
commanders  in  the  field  (the  scope  of  these  duties  being  rather 
liberally  interpreted) ,  and  will  further  undergo  a  searching  written 
examination  in  tactics  and  field  engineering.  Guided  by  the 
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marks  gained  in  the  whole  examination ,  and  by  his  personal  know- 
ledge of  each  candidate's  practical  ability,2  the  officer  commanding 
the  instructional  squadron,  battery,  or  company  will  recommend 
promotions  to  the  rank  of  'acting  corporal,'  and  the  names  of 
those  who  are  promoted  accordingly  will  forthwith  be  placed  on 
the  '  waiting  list '  for  appointment  as  lance-corporals  in  the  bat- 
talion or  other  unit  of  their  corps  to  which  they  may  be  posted. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  six  months'  course  of  training  a 
limited  number  of  carefully  selected  '  acting  corporals,'  who  are 
considered  qualified  for  eventual  promotion  to  commissions,  will 
be  permitted  to  remain  under  instruction  as  assistant  instructors 
of  the  succeeding  batch  of  recruits  for  a  second  period  of  six 
months.  All  who  give  complete  satisfaction  during  the  further 
course  will  be  entitled  to  present  themselves  at  competitive  exami- 
nations held  periodically  for  the  purpose ,  and  the  successful  candi- 
dates will  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  second-lieutenant  as 
vacancies  occur.  In  this  way  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  competent  officers  would  be  ensured  for  the  Terri- 
torial Army ;  whereas  in  existing  conditions  the  inefficiency  of  the 
officers,  owing  to  their  lack  of  elementary  military  knowledge,  is 
the  most  serious  of  all  detriments  to  the  fighting  value  of  that 
force.  Under  a  compulsory  system  there  would  be  plenty  of 
candidates ;  every  young  fellow  fit  to  be  an  officer,  and  no  doubt 
others  also,  would  prefer  to  work  for  a  commission  rather  than 
remain  in  the  ranks  throughout  the  whole  period  of  service.  There 
would  certainly  be  keen  competition,  and  strict  selection  would 
consequently  be  practicable. 

(2)  Non-Commissioned  Officers 

The  provision  of  properly  trained  non-commissioned  officers  is 
no  less  important  than  that  of  officers,  and  involves,  moreover, 
greater  difficulties.  Upon  the  one  hand,  it  is  easy  to  teach  any 
intelligent  and  properly  educated  lad  during  a  six  months'  course 
of  training  all  that  the  average  sergeant  of  Regulars  knows  of  a 
section  commander's  duties  in  the  field ;  but,  upon  the  other  hand, 
only  experience  in  applying  such  knowledge,  aided  by  the  attain- 

2  With  reference  to  the  exercise  of  '  selection '  in  conjunction  with  the  test 
of  examination,  the  present  writer  would  mention  an  example  of  its  importance, 
based  on  his  own  experience  when  in  command  of  the  '  Spectator  Experimental 
Company.'  Of  the  Spectator  sergeants,  the  second  in  order  of  practical  merit 
as  a  section  commander  was  a  lad  who,  if  he  had  been  judged  solely  in  accordance 
with  the  results  of  the  written  examination,  would  not  have  been  promoted 
sergeant  at  all.  By  his  subsequent  performances,  however,  he  clearly  proved  the 
justice  of  his  selection.  At  a  field-day  on  the  Fox  Hills  he  used  the  ground  so 
cleverly  for  the  advance  of  his  section,  that  he  was  enabled  to  surprise  and  put 
out  of  action  an  entire  company  of  a  Regular  battalion,  after  which  he  proceeded 
further  to  surprise  and  capture  a  machine-gun  belonging  to  the  same  corps.  On 
parade  this  lad  was  one  of  the  smartest  soldiers  I  ever  saw,  and  I  have  always 
regretted  that  he  did  not  enlist  in  the  Army. 
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ment  of  full  manhood,  can  supply  that  influence  over  the  private 
soldiers  which  is  indispensable  to  the  efficiency  of  a  section  leader 
in  war.  Knowledge,  however  practical  in  itself,  is  of  little  value 
without  the  power  to  compel  obedience  by  inspiring  confidence, 
and  such  power  very  few  boys  can  have  over  men.  Plenty  of 
recruit  non-commissioned  officers  would,  no  doubt,  willingly 
remain  for  six  months  longer  after  the  completion  of  their  original 
course  of  training,  but  it  would  obviously  serve  practical  efficiency 
better  if  the  selected  men  were  to  rejoin  the  instructional  units,  for 
a  '  refresher  '  course,  after,  say,  two  years'  regimental  service. 
The  latter  arrangement,  however,  would  clearly  involve  inter- 
ference with  now  settled  occupations  in  civil  life ,  and  would  there- 
fore be  probably  found  impracticable  without  compensation  to 
employers  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  reinstate  the  men  in  the 
posts  they  had  temporarily  vacated.  Meanwhile  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  '  refresher  '  plan  would  be  the  more  useful,  and  therefore 
that  it  should  not  be  rejected  without  a  fair  trial. 

INSTRUCTORS 

For  the  first  start  of  efficient  Territorial  training  large  numbers 
of  Kegular  and  ex-Kegular  officers,  and  pensioner  or  Reservist 
sergeant-instructors,  would  be  indispensable ;  but  such  outside 
assistance  would  be  quite  unsuitable  for  general  use  in  perpetuity, 
because  it  is  imperative  that  the  Territorial  Army  shall  be  as  far 
as  possible  complete  in  itself  in  all  respects.  To  this  end  the  pro- 
vision of  experienced  Territorial  non-commissioned  officers  is  espe- 
cially important.  The  officer  question  is  not  so  difficult,  because 
even  the  youngest  officer  holds,  as  an  officer,  a  superior  position ; 
and,  moreover,  the  officer  is  not  in  such  continual  contact  with 
the  men.  So  long  as  the  officer  knows  his  work,  his  age  and 
experience  are  of  only  secondary  importance ;  but  it  is  otherwise 
in  the  case  of  the  non-commissioned  officers. 
ORGANISATION  AND  NUMBERS 

The  proposed  National  Army  will  consist  of  two  branches — the 
Territorial  Army  and  the  Territorial  Eeserve.  The  former  force 
will  be  available  for  service  beyond  the  sea  in  time  of  great  national 
emergency,  but  the  latter  will  be  liable  for  home  defence  only. 

Territorial  soldiers  whose  ages  do  not  exceed  the  prescribed 
limit  will  be  allowed  at  any  time  to  enlist  in  the  Eegular  Army, 
so  far  as  vacancies  will  permit,  and  also,  after  the  completion  of 
the  six  months'  recruit  training,  to  enlist  in  the  First  Class  Army 
Eeserve.  Soldiers  who  adopt  the  latter  alternative  will  be  re- 
quired to  serve  with  a  unit  of  the  Eegular  regiment  of  their  choice 
for  a  period  of  six  months,  the  pay  of  these  recruits  to  be  at  the 
usual  rate.  Vacancies  in  the  Territorial  Army,  caused  by  such 
enlistments  for  service  in  the  Eegulars,  will  be  filled  by  calling 
up  a  corresponding  number  of  additional  recruits. 
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The  officers  and  men  will  be  engaged  at  the  age  of  eighteen  for 
twelve  years,  of  which  period  seven  years  will  normally  be  served 
in  the  Territorial  Army  and  five  years  in  the  Territorial  Reserve. 
For  the  first  two  years  of  their  service  Territorial  soldiers  will  be 
borne  as  supernumeraries  on  the  rolls  of  their  regiments ;  and,  in 
the  event  of  mobilisation  for  service  abroad,  all  under  twenty  years 
of  age  will  be  attached  to  units  left  at  home. 

Units  of  the  Territorial  Army  will  be  composed  of  men  of  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  will  be  maintained  always 
at  war  strength  ready  to  take  the  field  exactly  as  they  stand.  The 
constant  completeness  of  these  homogeneous  units  will  largely 
compensate  for  lack  of  professionalism.  It  is  only  because  Regu- 
lars are  Regulars  that  the  efficiency  of  Regular  units  is  not  more 
seriously  impaired  by  the  composite  nature  of  their  mobilised 
construction. 

On  the  basis  of  twelve  years'  total  service,  and  making  due 
allowance  for  a  certain  number  of  officers  and  other  ranks  pro- 
longing their  service  in  the  Territorial  Army,  and  eventually  re- 
engaging, the  enlistment  of  100,000  recruits  annually  should 
yield  a  force  of  about  1,200,000,  serving  as  follows  : 

Young  soldiers  under  two  years'  service     .         .         .       200,000 

The  Territorial  Army         .         .      ;  •'.  .    -  .  ;,j?$MfKJ  I'1    500,000 

The  Territorial  Reserve     .     ,(.      <    .         ,.       ;  y,    ,  ... ,     500,000 

Total         .         .         .     M.<tj     ,    1,200,000 

It  may  be  assumed  that,  whereas  a  certain  number  of  men  on 
the  establishment  of  the  Territorial  Army  would  be  found  unfit 
for  service  in  case  of  mobilisation,  there  would  be  a  sufficiency  of 
young  soldiers  over  twenty  years  of  age,  although  having  less  than 
two  years'  service,  ready  to  fill  such  vacancies. 

On  mobilisation  for  active  service,  in  the  event  of  great  national 
emergency,  one  half  of  the  Territorial  Army  will  be  available  for 
an  Expeditionary  Force,  the  other  half  supplying  drafts  from 
time  to  time  to  replace  casualties  sustained  in  the  field  by  Regular 
as  well  as  by  Territorial  units ;  and  with  this  object  a  Territorial 
infantry  regiment,  for  example,  will  consist  of  four  battalions. 
The  regiments  of  the  Territorial  Reserve  will  be  similarly  com- 
posed, but  will  be  mobilised  only  to  the  extent  necessary  for 
garrison  duty  at  home — probably  furnishing  composite  units  for 
such  service,  except  in  times  of  very  grave  necessity. 

An  infantry  brigade  will  be  composed  of  two  regiments,  and 
in  times  of  peace  will  thus  have  eight  battalions  ;  but  a  brigade  of 
the  Territorial  Army,  mobilised  for  service  abroad,  will  include 
only  four  battalions — two  from  each  regiment — the  remaining  four 
battalions  forming  a  '  provisional  brigade,'  under  a  previously 
selected  regimental  lieutenant-colonel  (holding  temporary  or 
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permanent  rank  as  colonel),  who  during  peace  will  have  acted  as 
'  understudy  '  to  the  permanent  brigadier,  taking  his  place  during 
any  temporary  absences  of  the  latter  on  leave  or  otherwise.  Field 
armies  for  home  defence  will  be  formed  of  provisional  brigades  and 
divisions  of  the  Territorial  Army,  divisional  commanders  and 
staffs  being  as  a  rule  obtained  from  the  half -pay  and  retired  lists. 
The  troops  required  for  sedentary  garrison  duties  will  be  furnished 
by  the  Territorial  Keserve. 

Infantry  divisions  will  be  composed  of  three  brigades,  and 
army  corps  of  two  divisions. 

The  County  Associations  will  continue  to  conduct  local  adminis- 
trative business,  including  the  recruiting  services;  they  will  be 
formed  in  groups  corresponding  with  army  corps  districts,  and 
each  will  be  represented  on  a  central  council  of  the  group  to  which 
it  belongs. 

THE  TERRITORIAL  KESERVE 

It  is  proposed  that  the  organisation  of  the  Territorial  Eeserve 
shall  be  carried  no  higher  than  the  formation  of  brigades,  and  that 
the  brigades,  regiments,  battalions,  squadrons,  batteries,  and 
companies  of  that  force  shall  severally  be  associated  very  closely 
with  the  corresponding  units  of  the  Territorial  Army  belonging  to 
the  same  districts.  By  this  means  very  considerable  economies 
will  be  secured,  because  the  necessity  to  employ  a  large  permanent 
staff  with  the  Territorial  Eeserve  will  be  obviated.  Divisional 
commanders  of  the  Territorial  Army  will  be  responsible  for  super- 
vising and  inspecting  the  Territorial  Eeserves  attached  to  their 
commands.  All  armouries,  rifle  ranges,  &c.,  will  be  used  in 
common  by  the  units  of  the  Territorial  Army  and  of  the  Territorial 
Eeserve,  the  working  personnel  in  respect  to  such  services  being 
supplied  by  the  former  force.  The  strength  of  the  staff  and 
departments  need  not  be  completed  unless  in  the  event  of 
mobilisation. 

TRAINING 

The  permanent  instructional  staff  of  each  Territorial  regiment, 
assisted  by  a  sufficiency  of  regimental  officers  and  N.C.O.s  (who 
will  be  invited  to  volunteer  their  services,  and  will  be  adequately 
paid  for  them),  will  train  the  recruits  at  regimental  headquarters. 
It  will  have  been  observed  that,  as  the  normal  period  of  service 
on  the  effective  establishment  of  a  regiment  of  the  Territorial 
Army  is  five  years,  about  two  hundred  recruits  per  battalion  will 
be  required  annually  in  order  to  maintain  a  strength  of  1000. 

That  is  to  say,  in  a  regiment  of  four  battalions  the  annual 
intake  will  be  about  800  recruits.  To  train  so  large  a  number 
simultaneously  would  demand  the  services  of  a  very  large  staff  of 
instructors,  and  would  therefore  be  exceedingly  expensive.  In 
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order  to  meet  this  difficulty,  therefore,  the  recruits  will  be  trained 
in  two  batches  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  17th  of  June,  and 
from  the  1st  of  July  to  the  18th  of  December  :  i.e.,  equal  periods 
of  168  days.  Against  the  foregoing  proposal  it  may  naturally  be 
objected  that  the  instructors  must  be  allowed  reasonable  holidays. 
Quite  so.  But  this  can  easily  be  arranged,  because  at  the 
beginning  of  each  course  very  few  officers  will  be  required  during 
the  stage  of  elementary  drills  and  exercises.  Similarly,  towards 
the  end  of  each  course,  when  training  is  the  principal  thing,  the 
bulk  of  the  sergeants  can  be  spared,  more  especially  as  the 
recruits  who  have  earned  '  acting  rank  '  will  not  only  be  available 
for  drill  and  exercises,  but  will  obviously  need  to  be  given  all 
possible  opportunities  for  learning  their  work  as  commanders 
of  sections.  By  adopting  this  simple  method  the  training  staff 
will  be  enabled  to  do  double  duty,  and  the  cost  will  be  corre- 
spondingly reduced. 

Long  '  annual  trainings '  must,  as  a  rule,  be  frankly 
abandoned ;  but  the  regulations  must  be  elastic,  so  as  to  suit  local 
conditions.  The  men  of  the  Cameron  Highlanders  (Special 
Eeserve),  for  example,  could  not  possibly  attend  intermittently  for 
training  during  the  year  without  grave  hardship,  whereas  it  suits 
them  to  attend  an  annual  training  of  considerable  duration. 

In  Australia  the  amount  of  training  to  be  performed  is  fixed  in 
hours  of  attendance,  which  can  be  performed  either  piecemeal  or 
for  the  most  part  in  camp,  and  camp  attendance  beyond  seven 
days  is  not  compulsory. 

We  ourselves  must  similarly  legislate,  so  as  to  prevent  men 
suffering  needlessly  in  the  discharge  of  their  military  duties. 

During  his  seven  years'  service  in  the  Territorial  Army,  every 
officer  and  man  will  therefore  be  compelled  to  attend  the  annual 
camp  for  seven  days  only,  but  will  be  required  to  put  in  during  the 
rest  of  the  year,  in  addition  to  musketry  practice,  the  equivalent  of 
seven  other  days'  training — say,  forty-eight  hours  more ;  one  drill 
or  exercise  per  month  to  be  for  '  all  hands,'  and  held  on  a  date 
notified  in  orders.  In  return  for  such  service,  let  all  ranks  be 
entitled  to  pay  and  allowances,  including  rations  and  messing, 
partly  in  kind  and  partly  in  money,  for  fourteen  days  annually. 

In  the  Territorial  Reserve  a  seven  days'  camp  in  the  second 
and  fourth  years ,  with  one  drill  or  exercise  per  month  during  each 
year  of  service,  would  be  sufficient.  Pay  to  be  granted  for  the 
week  in  camp,  but  the  intermittent  attendances  for  drill  and 
exercises  (the  latter  including  musketry)  to  be  unpaid. 

THE  PRINCIPAL  ITEMS  OF  COST 

The  pay  of  recruits  undergoing  six  months'  training  need  only 
be  nominal — say,  half-a-crown  a  week  for  pocket-money.  The 
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value  of  free  board,  lodging,  and  clothing  would  not  be  less  than 
ten  shillings  a  week,  so  that  the  total  receipts  in  money  or  in  kind 
would  roughly  amount  to  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence  per  week— 
quite  enough  for  the  average  lad  of  eighteen.  Only  '  Service 
dress  '  need  be  issued  to  Territorials.  The  principal  items  of 
cost  in  relation  to  training  the  recruits  and  for  the  training,  pay, 
rations,  messing,  and  clothing  of  the  Territorial  Army  and  of  the 
Territorial  Eeserve  have  been  estimated  as  follows  :— 

KECRUITS 


Pay  of  100,000  Recruits,  24  weeks  at  2s.  6d. 
Rations  and  Messing.a  108  days  at  Is.    . 
Free  Kits  and  Clothing,  at  £4 
Ammunition,  at  £1 

For  Camp  and  Drills  (second  six  months) 
Messing,  14  days  at  Is.  9d 

Total  . 


SECOND-YEAR  KECRUITS 


Pay,  Rations  and 


£ 

.•500,000 
840,000 
400,000 
100,000 

129,000 


£1,769,000 


Pay  of  100  000  Recruits  14  days  at  Is  , 

£ 
70000 

Rations  and  Messing,  14  days  at  9d  
Clothing,  at  £1  per  man  .,•',,.•  . 
Ammunition,  at  10s.  per  man  

52,600 
100,000 
50,000 

Total   

£272,500 

INSTRUCTIONAL  STAFF 


Officers 

Other 
Ranks 

£ 

150 
1,000 

Majors,  365  days  at  £1     
Captains  and  Subalterns,  365  days  at,  say,  10s.  . 

54,750 
182,500 

400 

4  000 

Adjutants  and  Quartermasters,  365  days  at,  say,  1  5s. 
N  C  O  Instructors  365  days  at  say  4s.              . 

109,500 
292  000 

5,000 
600 

Old  Soldiers  (duties  and  fatigues),  365  days  at,  say,  2s.     . 
Buglers  (old  soldiers),  365  days  at,  say,  2s  

182,500 
18,600 

Annual  Clothing,  9,600  N.C.O.s  and  men  at  £2  10s. 
Rations  and  Messing,  9,600  N.C.O.s  and  men  365  days  at  9d. 

24,000 
131,400 

1,550 

9,600 

Total     

£995,250 

NOTE. — The  above  represent  average  rates. 

STAFF  OF  THE  TERRITORIAL  ARMY 


Officers 

Other 
Ranks 

£ 

8 
20 

Lieut.-Gcnerals  at  (in  addition  to  Half-  Pay)  £600 
Major-Generals  4  at  £500        

4,800 
10,000 

100 
400 
5,000 

[1,000] 

Brigadiers  and  Colonels  on  the  Staff  4  at  £400      .... 
Other  Combatant  and  Departmental  Staff  Officers  4  at  £200     , 
Engineers,  Surgeons,  &c.  (retaining  fees)  at  £50 
Clerks,  &c.  (ex-soldiers,  supernumerary)  4  at  £80 

40,000 
80,000 
250,000 
80,000 

5,528 

Total     ».-....-.. 

£464,800 

3  An  extra  3d.  p3r  day  for  early-morning  cocoa,  &c.,  and  suppers. 
*  In  addition  to  half  -pay,  retired  pay,  or  pensions,  if  Regulars. 
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KEGIMENTAL  LISTS 


Officers 

Other 
Ranks 

800 
1,600 
5,000 
10,000 
1,000 
1,000 

1,000 
1,000 
5,000 
2,000 
5,000 
20,000 
85,000 
25,000 
379,922 

Lieut.  -Colonels,  14  days  at  30s  
Majors,  14  days  at  20s  
Captains,  14  days  at  15s  
Subalterns,  14  days  at  100 

£ 

16,800 
22,400 
52,500 
70,000 
273,750 
273,750 
127,750 
109,500 
456,250 
146,000 
273,750 
42,000 
35,000 
21,875 
265,995 
927,844 
243,559 
246,461 

Adjutants.6  365  days  at  15«  

Quartermasters,5  365  days  at  15$  

Sergeant-Majors,5  365  days  at  7*  
Quartermaster  Sergeants.  6  365  days  at  6s.     . 
Colour  Sergeants,6  8  365  days  at  5*. 

Clerks,  &c.s  365  days  at  4s  
Storemen,6  365  days  at  3s  
Sergeants,  14  days  at  3s  

Corporals,  14  days  at  2s.  ....                                 . 

Lance-Corporals,  14  days  at  Is.  3d  
Privates,  14  days  at  Is  
Annual  clothing,  463,922  '  other  ranks  '  at  £2 
Rations  and  Messing,  463,922  '  other  r4nks,'  14  days  at  M. 
Ammunition,  7  492,922  officers  and  men  at  10s  

Total       .... 
Add  Staffs. 

Total  Territorial  Army,  all  ranks. 

19,400 
7,078 

463,922 
9,600 

£3,605,184 

26,478 

473,522 

500,000 

TEREITOBIAL  KESERVB. 


Officers 

Other 
Ranks 

£ 

100 

Brigadiers  and  Colonels  on  the  Staff  8  at  £200    .... 

20,000 

400 

Other  Staff  Officers  8  at  £100  

40,000 

[500] 
1,000 
1,000 

Clerks  (ex-soldiers,  supernumerary)  8  at  £80        .... 
Adjutants  (acting  also  as  Quartermasters)  e  at  £100  . 
Sergeant-Majors  (acting  also  as  Q.M.S.  and  O.R.S)  «  at  £60 
Clothing  for  473,522  N.C.O.s  and  Men  at  £1       .... 

40,000 
100,000 
80.000 
473,522 

Ammunition  for  492,922  Officers  and  Men  at  5s  

12J.280 

Annual  charge  on  account  of  two  Camps  of  seven  days  each, 
during  periods  of  five  years      

158.000 

500 

2,500 

Total    .        .        ."T'.        . 

£1,034,752 

RECAPITULATION 


Recruits,  six  months'  training  and  to  end  of  first  year 
„         second  year      
Instructional  Staff   
Territorial  Army  Staff  and  departments      . 

£ 

1,769,000 
272,500 
995,250 
464  800 

„             „  "  Regimental  lists 

3  605  184 

„           Reserve  (all  services)  

1  034,752 

Total        

£8,141,486 

6  Permanent  Staff. 

6  Includes  squadron  and  battery  Sergeant-Majors. 

1  I  have  not  attempted  to  estimate  for  artillery  practice ;  but  I  imagine  that 
for,  say,  1200  guns,  the  amount  would  not  exceed  about  20,000?. 
8  In  addition  to  retired  pay  or  pensions  if  ex-Regulars. 
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It  need  hardly  be  said  that  other  expenses  will  require  to  be 
met  in  addition  to  the  items  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  tables. 
Existing  regimental  depot  barracks  must  be  enlarged,  at  an  average 
cost  of  at  least  5000L  each — say,  345,000/. ;  and  the  entirely 
new  construction  also  involved  would  probably  raise  the  charge  for 
barracks  to  upwards  of  half  a  million.  Also  there  must  be  a  large 
increase  of  the  stock  of  weapons  and  equipment,  costing  not  far 
short  of  2,000 ,OOOZ.,  and  about  500,OOOZ.  will  probably  be  required 
for  additional  camp  equipment  and  other  stores,  including  practice 
ammunition  for  Artillery.  These  items,  due  allowance  being 
made  for  depreciation,  will  represent  a  further  annual  charge  of 
about  450, OOO/.,  thus  raising  the  total  estimate  for  the  National 
Army  to  about  8,591 ,486Z.  annually — a  very  serious  sum  of  money. 
But  we  must  remember  that  the  Special  Eeserve  and  the  Terri- 
torial Force  already  cost  between  them  3,204,OOOZ.,  and  that  as 
soon  as  the  proposed  Army  has  been  made  ready  at  least  25,000 
Regulars,  now  costing  about  1,500,0002.,  may  quite  safely  be 
dispensed  with.  The  Army  Service  Corps  Transport,  for 
example,  which  has  never  been,  and  never  can  be,  of  the  slightest 
use  for  '  small  wars,'  ought  in  any  case  to  be  organised  on  a 
'  Militia  basis.'  The  net  amount  requiring  to  be  additionally 
provided,  according  to  the  foregoing  estimates,  will  thus  be  no 
more  than  3,887,486/.,  and  this  would  not  be  too  high  a  price  to 
pay  for  the  final  laying  of  the  '  Invasion  Bogie  '  at  home,  and  for 
the  preservation  of  the  '  balance  of  power  in  Europe  ' — both  very 
potent  factors  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  of  security.  If,  how- 
ever, the  amount  is  deemed  excessive,  a  million  might  be  saved 
(regrettably,  though  not  disastrously)  by  allowing  the  Territorial 
Reserve  to  be  normally  dormant,  as  a  mere  body  of  organised 
veterans,  the  members  of  which  would  be  permitted  to  attend 
voluntarily,  for  occasional  training,  in  the  ranks  of  those  units  of 
the  Territorial  Army  with  which  their  own  are  associated. 

THE  REGULAR  ARMY 

A  few  words  remain  to  be  added  in  reference  to  the  Regular 
Army,  which,  after  the  creation  of  efficient  Territorials  available 
for  oversea  service,  need  no  longer  have  its  value  impaired  by 
'  short  service.'  Let  the  Regular  Army  represent  the  entry  of  a 
man  finally  into  the  service  of  the  State — unless  he  himself  elects 
to  leave  it.  Let  Mr.  Arnold-Forster's  proposal  to  fix  nine  years 
as  the  normal  period  of  service  with  the  Colours  be  adopted, 
subject,  however,  to  earlier  transfer  to  the  Reserve  by  indulgence  ; 
and  allow  any  efficient  man  of  good  character  to  prolong  his  service 
to  twelve  years  with  the  Colours,  and  to  re-engage  for  twenty-one 
years  and  a  pension  if  he  so  desires.  Men  of  fifteen  years'  service 
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and  upwards  should,  however,  be  encouraged  to  transfer  to  the 
permanent  cadres  of  the  Territorial  Forces.  The  wastage  of  a 
long-service  Arjuy  would  be  so  small  that  a  very  considerable  part 
of  it  could  be  absorbed  in  the  manner  suggested,  and  the  remainder 
by  employment  under  the  civil  authorities.  The  First  Class 
Army  Reserve  would  necessarily  become  very  small  indeed,  so  far 
as  regards  its  maintenance  from  Kegular  sources  ;  but  enlistments 
directly  into  it  from  the  Territorial  Army  would  probably  yield  the 
required  numbers,  or,  if  not,  the  compulsory  transfer  of  Territorial 
soldiers  from  the  active  units  of  that  force  left  at  home  would 
supply  all  deficiencies  in  case  of  a  great  war,  while  for  *  small 
wars  '  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  many  more  Territorials 
than  were  required  to  complete  and  maintain  the  war  establish- 
ments would  certainly  volunteer.  Regular  battalions,  recruited 
by  means  of  nine  years'  enlistment,  maintained  at  a  peace  estab- 
lishment of  800,  and  having  thus  an  effective  strength  of  about 
700,  would  seldom  need  more  than  300  Reservists  to  complete  them 
to  war  strength,  whereas  in  1899  these  figures  were  in  too  many 
cases  reversed.  In  the  conditions  of  service  that  have  been 
suggested  in  this  article,  drafts  from  the  Territorial  Army  would 
be  composed  of  sufficiently  well-trained  soldiers,  all  of  them 
morally  and  physically  superior  men ;  but  in  any  case,  a  Regular 
unit  having  700  effectives  already  in  its  ranks  can  far  more 
efficiently  absorb  300  moderately  trained  Reservists  than  a  unit 
having  only  300  effectives  can  assimilate  700  of  the  very  best 
imaginable. 

Much  more  might  be  said,  but  reasonable  limits  of  space  have 
already  been  exceeded. 

A.  W.  A.  POLLOCK. 
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ONE  August  morning  in  the  year  1803  a  small  man  in  a  frenzy  of 
passion  might  have  been  seen  propelling  a  big  dragoon  along  by 
his  elbows  through  the  village  street  of  Felpham.  The  soldier 
strove  to  turn  upon  his  assailant,  volleying  forth  curses  and  threats 
of  vengeance.  In  vain,  for  the  anger  of  inspiration  was  behind 
him.  For  a  distance  of  fifty  yards  his  unwilling  steps  were 
hastened  by  this  tempest  of  impulse  that  gripped  him  with  a 
clutch  of  iron,  nor  was  he  released  until  the  Fox  Inn  was  reached. 
Here  the  soldier  retaliated  upon  his  adversary  by  a  torrent  of 
abuse,  swearing  and  threatening  to  be  revenged  for  the  indignity 
thus  put  upon  him  and  the  King's  uniform,  quite  unconscious 
that  he  was  in  the  process  of  being  immortalised.  The  little  man 
who  stood  with  blazing  eyes,  before  which  the  soldier  found  no 
more  effective  means  of  retaliation  than  by  threats  and  abuse — 
words,  merely  words — was  William  Blake,  the  poet-painter  and 
visionary,  and  the  soldier  one  John  Scofield,  of  Captain  Leathes' 
troop  of  First  or  Eoyal  Dragoons,  now  temporarily  quartered  at 
the  Fox  Inn,  Felpham. 

Outside  the  stable-door  of  the  hostelry  a  little  group  formed 
round  the  two  men.  There  were  mine  host  and  his  wife  and 
daughter,  William  the  ostler,  Trooper  Cock  (a  comrade  of 
Scofield's),  and  several  others.  From  the  flood  of  words  that 
engulfed  all  coherence,  it  was  found  that  upon  very  few  points 
were  the  contesting  parties  agreed.  The  whole  affair  would  have 
been  passed  by  as  an  incident,  an  illustration  of  the  amenities  of 
rural  life,  were  it  not  that  out  of  this  altercation  there  arose  a  trial 
for  high  treason,  whereby  the  life  of  an  English  poet  and  painter 
was  endangered. 

To  reconcile  the  two  stories  is  impossible,  for  they  possess  but 
few  points  in  common.  It  appears,  according  to  Blake's  own 
account,  that,  coming  out  of  his  cottage,  he  found  in  the  tiny  front 
garden  not  only  William  the  ostler  from  the  Fox  Inn,  whom  he 
expected  to  see  there  tidying  the  garden,  but  a  soldier.  Unaware 
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that  the  soldier  was  there  to  assist  William,  or  to  bring  to  him  a 
message — the  parties  are  at  issue  on  this  unimportant  point — 
Blake  requested  him  '  as  politely  as  possible,  to  go  out  of  the 
garden.'  To  the  poet  it  appeared  that  the  man's  reply  was 
impertinent ;  it  most  probably  was,  for  Blake  was  a  small  man 
with  a  large  manner.  Blake  insisted ;  the  soldier  refused  to 
depart,  and  threatened  to  knock  out  his  adversary's  eyes  '  with 
many  abominable  imprecations,  and  with  some  contempt  for  my 
person,'  which  '  affronted  my  foolish  pride.' 

The  soldier  looked  down  scornfully  at  this  little  man  in  black 
knee-breeches  and  worsted  stockings,  not  five  and  a-half  feet  high, 
and,  trusting  to  his  own  inches,  declined  to  move.  To  the  man's 
astonishment,  Blake,  without  further  parley,  took  him  by  the 
elbows  and  settled  the  matter  by  summarily  ejecting  him  from 
his  demesne.  Here  the  matter  would  in  all  probability  have 
ended  so  far  as  Blake  was  concerned ;  but ,  according  to  the 
account  he  gives  In  a  letter  addressed  to  his  friend  and  patron 
Mr.  Butts,  the  soldier, 

turning  about,  put  himself  in  a  posture  of  defiance,  threatening  and  swearing 
at  me.  I,  perhaps  foolishly  and  perhaps  not,  stepped  out  at  the  gate,  and, 
putting  aside  his  blows,  took  him  again  by  the  elbows,  and,  keeping  his  back 
to  me,  pushed  him  forward  down  the  road  about  fifty  yards — he  all  the  while 
endeavouring  to  turn  round  and  strike  me,  and  raging  and  cursing,  which 
drew  out  several  neighbours. 

At  the  Fox  Inn  the  altercation  was  continued,  the  soldier 
vowing  vengeance,  yet  judiciously  refraining  from  attacking  his 
enemy;  mine  host  of  the  Fox,  who  was  also  Blake's  landlord, 
endeavouring  to  get  the  two  soldiers  within  doors,  in  which  he 
was  eventually  successful.  In  the  tap-room  the  outraged 
dragoon,  deprived  of  one  opponent,  sought  another,  and 
threatened  to  knock  out  the  eyes  of  the  inoffensive  William 
because  he  refused  to  go  to  Chichester  to  swear  that  he  had  heard 
Blake  utter  seditious  words. 

During  the  altercation  and  the  unusual  turmoil  without,  at 
least  one  person  appears  to  have  retained  his  composure.  In  the 
tap-room  throughout  the  excited  scene,  and  in  spite  of  the  angry 
voices,  there  had  sat  undisturbed  an  old  man  named  Jones. 
Through  his  apparently  unconquerable  phlegmatic  disposition 
this  village  philosopher  comes  into  the  picture  only  as  a  shadow. 
He,  too,  was  unaware  that  the  breath  of  immortality  was  in 
the  air. 

II 

Three  years  previously  Blake  had  migrated  from  London  to 
Felpham,  and  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  little  cottage  that  stands 
in  the  grounds  of  Felpham  Rectory,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north- 
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east  of  Bognor.  Here  he  held  nightly  communion  with  the  grey 
shades  of  antiquity,  and  daily  intercourse  with  his  patron,  William 
Hay  ley,  '  the  Hermit  of  Eartham,'  who  lived  a  most  unhermit- 
like  life.  Here  he  followed  his  craft  as  an  engraver,  preparing, 
among  other  plates,  some  that  were  to  illustrate  Hayley's  Life  of 
Cowper,  then  in  course  of  preparation. 

To  Blake,  Felpham  was  '  a  sweet  place  for  study,'  and  his 
cottage,  with  its  '  thatched  roof  of  rusty  gold,'  a  palace  of  pleasure. 
With  that  enthusiasm  so  characteristic  of  his  simple  and  earnest 
nature,  he  expressed  his  joy  at  finding  himself  in  so  spiritual  an 
atmosphere.  He  found  in  his  cottage  a  palace  in  miniature. 
He  could  never  in  future  be  satisfied  with  a  mansion  that  was 
not  designed  on  the  same  scale.  The  rugged  old  elm  that  stood 
sentinel  in  the  rear  awed  him  ;  the  clematis  that  ran  riot  over  the 
veranda  delighted  him,  whilst  the  shifting  lights  at  sea  and  the 
sweet  calm  of  the  country-side  remained  long  afterwards  in  his 
mind  a  glad  and  solemn  memory. 

Three  days  after  the  scene  outside  the  Fox  Inn,  viz.,  the  15th 
of  August,  John  Scofield,  of  the  First  Kegiment  of  Dragoons, 
supported  by  his  comrade,  Trooper  Cock,  laid  an  information 
against  William  Blake  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  at  Chichester, 
whereby  he  accused  him  of  having  uttered  certain  seditious 
expressions.  In  his  signed  statement  there  is  an  ingenuously 
drawn  picture  of  a  law-abiding  soldier  anxious  only  to  keep  the 
King's  peace  from  being  violated  and  the  King's  name  from 
being  damned.  In  the  formal  indictment,  which  is  here  published 
for  the  first  time,  the  expressions  alleged  to  have  been  used  by 
Blake  differ  in  detail  from  those  in  Scofield 's  statement,  but  not 
in  effect.  Disentangled  from  the  amusing  tangle  of  legal  jargon 
in  which  they  are  compassed,  they  run  as  follows  : 

The  English  know  within  themselves  that  Buonaparte  would  take  pos- 
session of  England  in  an  hour's  time  and  then  it  will  be  put  to  every  English- 
man's choice  for  to  either  fight  for  the  French  or  to  have  his  Throat  cut. 
I  think  that  I  am  as  strong  a  man  as  most  and  it  shall  be  throat  cut  for 
throat  cut  and  the  strongest  man  will  be  the  conqueror.  You  will  not  fight 
against  the  French  [this  was  probably  addressed  to  Mrs.  Blake] :  damn  the 
King  and  Country  and  all  his  Subjects.  I  have  told  this  before  to  greater 
people  than  you.  Damn  the  King  and  his  Country  his  Subjects  and  all  you 
Soldiers  are  Sold  for  Slaves. 

In  the  soldier's  statement  Mrs.  Blake  is  alleged  to  have  announced 
her  intention  of  assisting  Blake  and  Buonaparte  in  the  conquest 
of  England,  but  there  is  no  actual  mention  of  this  circumstance  in 
the  indictment;  one  remark,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
addressed  to  her. 

In  his  Memorandum  of  [Refutation  Blake  denies  at  some  length 
the  troopers'  statements.  He  gives  the  names  of  those  present 
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during  the  altercation ,  and  concludes  a  rather  rambling  document 
with  these  words  :  '  Is  it  not  in  the  Power  of  any  Thief  who  enters 
a  Man's  Dwelling,  and  robs  him,  or  misuses  his  Wife  or  Children , 
to  go  and  swear  as  this  Man  hath  sworn  ?  * 

There  is  something  in  the  words  alleged  to  have  been  uttered 
by  Blake  strangely  familiar  to  the  student  of  his  wrathful 
invective.  They  are  just  what  Blake  was  capable  of  uttering 
when  labouring  under  the  excitement  of  a  great  passion.  Here 
was  the  Blake  who  in  earlier  years  paraded  the  streets  wearing 
a  Phrygian  cap  as  a  token  of  sympathy  with  the  French  Bevolu- 
tion,  albeit  before  the  Reign  of  Terror  horrified  the  whole 
civilised  world.  They  were  just  such  words  as  the  saviour  of 
Tom  Paine  might,  under  stress  of  great  excitement  and  indigna- 
tion, have  thundered  forth  with  flashing  eye  and  quivering  lip. 
William  the  ostler,  however,  denied  the  truth  of  the  allegations. 

There  is  a  touch  of  humour  in  the  suggestion  made  by  Scofield 
tha,t  Blake's  cottage  should  be  searched  for  plans  of  the  surround- 
ing country  that  he  might  have  prepared  to  aid  the  enemy,  for 
was  he  not '  a  military  painter  '  ?  Scofield  had  heard  of  Blake  as  a 
miniature  painter  and  had  confused  the  two  terms. 

On  the  16th  of  August  Blake  appeared  before  a  Bench  of 
Justices  of  the  Peace  at  Chichester  to  answer  the  charges  brought 
against  him.  He  affirms  that  the  lawyer  who  wrote  down  the 
accusation  told  him  in  private  that  the  Justices  were  '  compelled 
by  the  military  to  suffer  a  prosecution  to  be  entered  into,  although 
they  must  know,  and  it  is  manifest,  that  the  whole  is  a  fabricated 
perjury.'  In  the  end  he  was  admitted  to  bail,  himself  for  100/., 
and  Hayley  and  Joseph  Seagrave  (a  local  printer)  for  50L  each,  to 
appear  at  the  Quarter  Sessions. 

According  to  Blake,  the  prosecution  had  a  marked  effect  upon 
the  villages  : 

It  has  struck  consternation  through  all  the  villages  round.  Every  man. 
is  now  afraid  of  speaking  to,  or  looking  at,  a  soldier  ;  for  the  peaceable 
villagers  have  always  been  forward  in  expressing  their  kindness  for  us,  and 
they  express  their  sorrow  at  our  departure  as  soon  as  they  hear  of  it. 

Immediately  on  hearing  of  the  charge  brought  against  his 
protege,  Hayley  bestirred  himself  to  obtain  Blake's  acquittal. 
His  enthusiasm  touched  Blake,  who  previously  had  written  to 
friends  caustically  about  this  tedious  and  irritating  busybody ; 
for  Hayley  seemed  to  lack  about  every  quality  calculated  to 
recommend  him  to  a  nature  such  as  Blake's.  It  was  Hayley 's 
whole-hearted  championing  of  his  cause  at  this  moment  that 
postponed  the  rupture  that  from  the  first  was  inevitable.  There 
is  no  question  that  Hayley  was  in  no  small  degree  responsible 
for  the  subsequent  triumphant  acquittal  of  Blake. 
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On  the  4th  of  October  Blake  appeared  at  the  Petworth 
Sessions  to  hear  the  indictment  of  record  against  him,  to  which 
he  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  was  formally  bound  over  to  appear  at 
the  next  Quarter  Sessions.  This  amusing  document,  which  has 
hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  Blake's  biographers,  runs  as  follows  : 


SUSSEX. 

Petworth 
Sessns. 
4th  Octo', 
1803. 


AT  THE  GENERAL  QUARTER  SESSIONS  OF  THE 
PEACE  of  Our  Lord  the  King  held  at  Petworth  in  and  for  the 
said  County  on  Tuesday  the  fourth  day  of  October  in  the  forty 
third  year  of  the  Reign  of  Our  Sovereign  Lord  George  the  Third 
by  the  grace  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  King  Defender  of  the  faith  and  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland  on  Earth  the  supreme  head  and 
in  the  Year  of  Our  Lord  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  three 
Before  John  Sargent  Esquire  Charles  Duke  of  Richmond 
George  Obrien  Earl  of  Egremont  Sir  George  Thomas  Baronet 
Lieutenant  Colonel  John  Whyte  John  Pearchey  William 
Mitford  William  Battini  John  Napper  Richard  Hollist 
William  Stephen  Poyntz  Nathaniel  Trederoft  William 
Brereton  and  John  Leach  esquires  Justices  of  Our  said  Lord 
the  King  assigned  to  keep  the  Peace  in  the  said  County  and  also 
to  hear  and  determine  divers  felonies  Trespasses  and  other  ill 
deeds  done  and  committed  in  the  said  County  William  Ellis 
Gentleman  Clerk  of  the  Peace  there  attending  for  the  space  of 
One  day. 


WILLIAM  BLAKE  late  of  the  Parish  of  Felpham  in  the 
County  of  Sussex  came  here  in  Court  in  his  own  proper  person 
and  desired  to  hear  the  Indictment  of  Record  against  him  read 
which  is  in  the  words  following  (that  is  to  say)  SUSSEX  (to 
wit)  THE  JURORS  for  our  Lord  the  King  upon  their  Oath 
present  that  on  the  Twelfth  day  of  August  in  the  Year  of  our 
Lord  One  thousand  Eight  hundred  and  three  War  was  carrying 
on  between  the  persons  exercising  the  powers  of  Government  in 
France  and  our  said  Lord  the  King,  to  wit,  at  the  Parish  of 
Felpham  in  the  County  of  Sussex  and  That  WILLIAM  BLAKE 
late  of  the  said  Parish  of  Felpham  in  the  said  County  of  Sussex 
being  a  Wicked  Seditious  and  Evil  disposed  person  and  greatly 
disaffected  to  our  said  Lord  the  King  and  Wickedly  and 
Seditiously  intending  to  bring  our  said  Lord  the  King  into  great 
Hatred  contempt  and  scandal  with  all  his  liege  and  faithful 
Subjects  of  this  Realm  and  the  Soldiers  of  our  said  Lord  the 
King  to  Scandalize  and  Vilify  and  intending  to  withdraw  the 
fidelity  and  allegiance  of  his  said  Majesty's  Subjects  from  his 
said  Majesty  and  to  encourage  and  invite  as  far  as  in  him  lay 
the  Enemies  of  our  said  Lord  the  King  to  Invade  this  Realm 
and  Unlawfully  and  Wickedly  to  seduce  and  encourage  his 
Majesty's  Subjects  to  resist  and  oppose  our  said  Lord  the  King 
on  the  said  twelfth  day  of  August  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  One 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  three  with  force  and  arms  at  the 
Parish  aforesaid  in  the  County  aforesaid  in  the  presence  and 
hearing  of  divers  liege  Subjects  of  our  said  Lord  the  King  with 
whom  the  said  William  Blake  then  and  there  was  conversing  of 
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and  concerning  our  said  Lord  the  King  and  his  Soldiers  and  of 
and  concerning  an  Invasion  of  this  Realm  by  the  Enemies  of 
our  said  Lord  the  King  maliciously  unlawfully  wickedly  and 
seditiously  did  pronounce  utter  and  declare  The  English  words 
following  '  The  English  (meaning  the  Subjects  of  our  said  Lord 
the  King  residing  in  this  Realm)  know  within  themselves  that 
Buonaparte  (meaning  the  Chief  Consul  of  the  French  Republic 
and  one  of  the  persons  exercising  the  powers  of  Government  in 
France)  would  ta"ke  possession  of  England  in  an  hours  time  and 
then  it  would  be  put  to  every  Englishman's  choice  for  to  either 
fight  for  the  French  or  to  have  his  Throat  cut  I  (meaning 
himself  the  said  William  Blake)  think  that  I  (meaning  himself 
the  said  William  Blake)  am  as  strong  a  man  as  most  and  it 
shall  be  throat  cut  for  throat  cut  and  the  strongest  man  will  be 
the  conqueror  You  (meaning  one  of  the  said  liege  subjects  of  our 
said  Lord  the  King  with  whom  he  was  then  and  there  con- 
versing) would  not  fight  against  the  French :  damn  the  King 
(meaning  our  said  Lord  the  King)  and  Country  (meaning  this 
Realm)  and  all  his  Subjects  (meaning  the  Subjects  of  our  said 
Lord  the  King)  I  (meaning  himself  the  said  William  Blake) 
have  told  this  before  to  greater  people  than  you  (meaning  one 
of  the  liege  Subjects  of  our  said  Lord  the  King  with  whom  he 
was  then  and  there  conversing)  damn  the  King  (meaning  our 
said  Lord  the  King)  and  his  Country  (meaning  this  Realm) 
his  Subjects  (meaning  the  Subjects  of  our  said  Lord  the  King) 
and  all  you  Soldiers  (meaning  the  Soldiers  of  our  said  Lord  the 
King)  are  Sold  for  Slaves '  to  the  great  Scandal  of  our  said 
Lord  the  King  and  his  Soldiers  in  Contempt  of  our  said  Lord 
the  King  and  his  Laws  to  the  Evil  and  pernicious  Example  of 
all  others  in  the  like  case  offending  and  against  the  Peace  of 
cur  said  Lord  the  King  his  Crown  and  Dignity.  And  the 
Jurors  aforesaid  upon  their  Oath  aforesaid  further  present  that 
the  said  William  Blake  being  such  person  as  aforesaid  and 
again  wickedly  and  seditiously  intending  to  bring  our  said  Lord 
the  King  into  great  Hatred  Contempt  and  Scandal  with  all  his 
liege  Subjects  and  the  Subjects  and  Soldiers  of  our  said  Lord 
the  King  to  Scandalize  and  Vilify  afterwards  (to  wit)  on  the 
same  day  and  year  above  mentioned  with  force  and  arms  at 
the  Parish  aforesaid  in  the  County  aforesaid  wickedly 
maliciously  and  seditiously  in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  divers 
other  liege  Subjects  of  our  said  Lord  the  King  did  pronounce 
utter  and  declare  the  English  words  following  damn  the  King 
(meaning  our  said  Lord  the  King)  and  Country  (meaning  this 
Realm)  his  Subjects  (meaning  the  Subjects  of  our  said  Lord 
the  King)  and  all  you  Soldiers  (meaning  the  Soldiers  of  our 
said  Lord  the  King)  are  sold  for  Slaves '  To  the  great  Scandall 
of  our  said  Lord  the  King  and  his  Subjects  and  Soldiers,  in 
contempt  of  our  said  Lord  the  King  and  his  Laws,  to  the  evil 
Example  of  all  others  in  the  like  case  offending,  and  against 
the  Peace  of  our  said  Lord  the  King  his  Crown  and  Dignity.  And 
the  Jurors  aforesaid  upon  their  Oath  aforesaid  further  present 
That  the  said  William  Blake  being  such  person  as  aforesaid 
and  again  Wickedly  and  Seditiously  intending  to  bring  our  said 
Lord  the  King  into  great  Hatred  Contempt  and  Scandal  with 
all  his  liege  Subjects  with  force  and  Arms  afterwards,  to  wit, 
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on  the  same  day  and  year  above  mentioned  at  the  Parish  afore- 
said in  the  County  aforesaid  wickedly  seditiously  and  maliciously 
in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  divers  other  liege  subjects 
of  our  said  Lord  the  King  did  pronounce  utter  and 
declare  the  following  English  words  damn  the  King  (meaning 
our  said  Lord  the  King)  to  the  great  Scandal  of  our  said  Lord 
the  King  in  Contempt  of  our  said  Lord  the  King  and  his  Laws 
to  the  evil  Example  of  all  others  in  the  like  case  offending  and 
against  the  Peace  of  our  said  Lord  the  King  his  Crown  and 
Dignity.  And  having  heard  the  same  Read  says  and  pleads 
that  he  is  thereof  not  Guilty  and  for  his  Trial  puts  himself  upon 
the  Country  and  William  Ellis  Gentleman  Clerk  of  the  Peace 
for  the  said  County  who  for  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King  in 
this  behalf  prosecute  &c.  doth  so  likewise  therefore  the  Sheriff 
of  the  said  County  is  commanded  &c.  to  raise  to  come  to  Jury 
&c.  To  try  &c. 


Recogn. 
to  prob-. 


Recogn. 

to  Prosecute. 


AND  the  said  William  Blake— Ackwd. 

AND  WILLIAM  HAYLEY  of  Felpham  \ 
aforesaid  Esquire  and  Joseph  Seagrave  [ 
of  Chichester  in  the  said  County 
Printer  .  Ackwd 


Bex.  v.  Blake, 
Indictmt. 


100£ 


50£  each. 


UPON  CONDITION  for  the  said  William  Blake  to  appear 
at  the  next  Sessions  and  try  his  Traverse  with  Effect  &c.  Then 
&c.  Otherwise  &c. 

THE  SAID  WILLIAM  BLAKE  late  of  the  Parish  of 
Felpham  in  the  County  of  Sussex  designer  and  Engraver  came 
here  in  Court  in  his  own  proper  person  and  desired  to  hear  the 
Indictment  of  Record  against  him  Read  why  he  on  the  Twelfth 
day  of  August  in  the  forty  third  year  of  the  Reign  of  our 
Sovereign  Lord  George  the  Third  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  now  King  with  force  and  Arms  at 
the  Parish  of  Felpham  aforesaid  in  the  County  aforesaid  in 
and  upon  one  John  Scholfield  [sic]  in  the  peace  of  God  and  of  our 
said  Lord  the  King  then  and  there  being  did  make  an  Assault 
on  him  the  said  John  Scholfield  then  and  there  did  beat  and 
wound  and  ill  treat  so  that  his  life  was  greatly  despaired  of  and 
other  Wrongs  to  the  said  John  Scholfield  and  against  the  Peace 
of  our  said  Lord  the  King  his  Crown  and  Dignity.  And  having 
heard  the  same  Read  says  and  pleads  that  he  is  thereof  Not 
Guilty  and  for  his  Trial  puts  himself  upon  the  Country  and 
William  Ellis  Gentleman  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the  said  County 
who  for  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King  in  this  behalf  prosecute 
&c.  doth  so  likewise  therefore  the  Sheriff  of  the  said  County  is 
Commanded  &c.  To  raise  to  come  a  Jury  &c.  To  try  &c. 
AND  the  said  William  Blake— Ackwd.  100£ 

AND  WILLIAM  HAYLEY  of  Felpham  \ 

aforesaid   Esquire   and   Joseph   Seagrave  I  5Q£  eacjl 

of      Chichester      in     the     said     County  [ 

Printer Ackwd.  j 

UPON  CONDITION  for  the  said  William  Blake  to  appear 
at  the  next  Sessions  and  try  his  Traverse  with  Effect  &c.  Then 
&c.  Otherwise  &c. 
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On  the  25th  of  December  of  the  same  year,  Eichard  Dally, 
solicitor  of  Chichester,  applied  for  a  copy  of  the  indictments 
against  Blake,  which  was  duly  furnished  him.  From  this  fact  it 
seems  that  Blake  was  not  legally  represented  at  Petworth  nearly 
three  months  previously,  or  there  would  have  been  an  earlier 
application  for  copies  of  the  papers,  without  which  the  defence 
could  not  be  prepared.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  from  this  that 
there  was  some  doubt  in  the  minds  of  Blake's  friends  as  to  whether 
the  charges  were  to  be  proceeded  with.  Otherwise  they  would 
scarcely  have  waited  from  early  October  until  late  December  before 
making  provision  for  his  defence. 


III. 

At  the  General  Quarter  Sessions  held  at  Chichester  on  the 
10th  and  llth  of  January  1804,  Blake  surrendered  to  his  bail  to 
answer  to  the  charges  of  high  treason  and  assault  upon  trooper 
John  Scofield,  whom  he  '  did  beat  and  wound  and  ill  treat  so  that 
his  life  was  greatly  despaired  of . '  By  virtue  of  its  charter ,  Chiches- 
ter possesses  the  unusual  privilege  of  trying  every  kind  of  case  at 
the  City  Quarter  Sessions.  It  is  on  record  that  murder  cases  have 
been  dealt  with — a  very  unusual  thing  at  Quarter  Sessions. 
Blake's  was  a  capital  charge,  the  punishment  (as  in  the  case  of 
murder)  being  death  by  hanging. 

The  Duke  of  Eichmond,  third  of  the  creation,  presided. 
Blake's  case  apparently  was  tried  on  the  second  day  of  the 
Sessions.  Samuel  Eose,  the  friend  of  Cowper,  had  been  engaged 
by  Hayley  to  conduct  the  defence.  Nothing  could  equal  the 
enthusiasm  and  energy  or  daunt  the  courage  of  this  unique  hermit. 
A  severe  fall  from  his  horse,  the  result  of  his  eccentric  habit  of 
carrying  an  open  umbrella  when  riding,  a  few  days  previously  did 
not  deter  him.  In  falling  he  had  struck  his  head  against  a  flint 
by  the  roadside,  but  in  spite  of  this  and  with  splendid  determina- 
tion he  informed  his  doctor  that  '  living  or  dying,  I  must  make  a 
public  appearance  .  .  .  at  the  trial  of  our  friend  Blake.'  Hayley 
was  unquestionably  a  bore  of  the  most  extravagant  description, 
yet  no  man  was  more  loyal  to  his  friends.  If  he  wrote  elegies  and 
sonnets  whilst  shaving  or  in  his  bath,  he  also  spared  no  trouble  in 
assisting  those  whom  he  liked. 

The  prosecution  relied  upon  the  evidence  of  troopers  Scofield 
and  Cock.  Scofield  testified  that  on  the  12th  of  August  1803  he 
went  to  Blake's  garden  to  tell  William,  the  ostler  of  the  Fox  Inn, 
who  was  at  work  there,  that  he,  Scofield,  was  unable  to  do  a 
certain  job  that  he  had  agreed  to  undertake,  as  his  troop  was  under 
orders  to  march  to  Chichester.  Whereupon  the  accused  had  come 
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out  of  his  cottage,  and,  without  the  slightest  provocation,  had 
proceeded  to  utter  the  treasonable  words  complained  of.  Later 
the  wife  of  the  accused  had  appeared,  and  had  encouraged  the 
accused  in  his  seditious  utterances,  saying  that  '  although  she  was 
but  a  woman ,  she  would  fight  as  long  as  she  had  a  drop  of  blood  in 
her,'  meaning  that  she  would  assist  the  French  when  they  landed 
in  England.  Subsequently  the  accused,  encouraged  by  his  wife, 
had  forcibly  ejected  him  (Scofield)  from  the  garden,  and  had 
committed  upon  him  the  assault  complained  of.  Scofield  himself 
had  made  no  resistance,  in  spite  of  the  greatness  of  the  provoca- 
tion. At  one  period  of  Scofield 's  evidence  Blake  electrified  the 
whole  court  by  shouting  '  False  !  '  '  with  characteristic  vehemence 
and  in  a  tone  which  carried  conviction  with  it.'  According  to 
Mrs.  Blake,  this  indignant  denial  was  drawn  from  her  husband 
by  Scofield  inventing  something  in  support  of  his  charge.  In 
cross-examination  by  the  '  young,  admirable  barrister,  Eose,' 
Scofield  was  forced  to  make  a  damaging  admission.  He  had  once 
risen  to  the  rank  of  serjeant,  but  had  been  reduced  for  drunkenness, 
a  circumstance  that  did  him  much  harm  in  the  eyes  of  the  jury. 

Trooper  Cock,  Scofield's  comrade,  stated  that,  hearing  a  noise 
in  the  street  whilst  at  work  in  the  stable  of  the  Fox  Inn,  he  went 
to  the  door.  Outside  the  inn  he  saw  Mrs.  Grinder,  the  landlady, 
endeavouring  to  separate  Blake  and  Scofield.  He  heard  the 
accused  shouting,  'Damn  the  King,  damn  the  country;  you 
soldiers  are  all  slaves.'  There  was  no  provocation,  or,  as  far  as  he 
could  hear,  any  previous  exchange  of  words  between  the  two. 

At  length  Blake's  counsel  rose  to  open  the  defence.  He 
began  by  execrating  the  '  atrocity  and  malignity '  of  High 
Treason  as  unjustifiable  and  not  to  be  extenuated.  He 
shuddered  at  the  thought  of  defending  from  his  just  punishment 
such  a  villain  as  him  who  utters  treasonable  words.  Blake,  he 
affirmed,  shared  with  every  right-minded  man  a  horror  at  the 
thought  of  exposing  '  the  sacred  person  of  his  Sovereign  '  to  con- 
tempt. The  accusation  he  apostrophised  as  *  foreign  to  our 
natures  and  opposite  to  our  habits,'  adducing  as  proof  the  daily 
cry  of  '  God  save  the  King  '  that  arose  from  the  throats  of 
thousands  in  the  streets.  He  made  good  use  of  the  name  of  his 
friend  William  Hayley,  '  whose  patriotism  and  loyalty  have  never 
been  impeached.'  He  emphasised  that  it  was  the  tendency  of 
art  '  to  soften  every  asperity  of  feeling  and  of  character,  and  to 
secure  the  bosom  from  the  influence  of  those  tumultuous  and 
discordant  passions,  which  destroy  the  happiness  of  mankind.' 
He  proceeded  to  show  that  of  all  men  Blake  was  the  least  likely 
to  be  carried  away  by  angry  passion.  The  man  whose  testimony 
the  jury  was  asked  to  accept  was  reduced  from  a  superior  rank. 
He  was  once  a  serjeant,  and,  according  to  his  own  acknowledg- 
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rnent,  was  degraded  on  account  of  drunkenness.  The  counsel 
made  a  great  point  of  this  circumstance.  '  Merit  always 
promotes  a  man,  misconduct  degrades  him,'  he  assured  the  jury. 

He  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  expressions  alleged  to  have  been 
used  by  Blake.  What  was  the  meaning  of  '  cut-throat  for  cut- 
throat '  ?  He  confessed  himself  at  a  loss,  and  this  '  after  no  small 
pains  bestowed  on  the  point.'  Were  the  words  ever  uttered? 
The  garden  did  not  contain  more  than  ten  square  yards ;  yet 
William,  who  was  undeniably  there  all  the  time,  heard  nothing  ; 
and  Mrs.  Grinder,  who  strove  to  part  Blake  and  Scofield,  heard 
nothing  either;  yet  trooper  Cock,  who  was  avowedly  some  yards 
away,  heard  the  seditious  utterances  to  which  he  had  testified. 
In  conclusion  he  promised  to  call  witnesses  who,  by  their  testi- 
mony, should  totally  overthrow  the  evidence  of  the  two  soldiers. 
Several  of  Blake's  neighbours  gave  evidence  in  his  favour,  if  his 
own  Memorandum  of  Eefutation  may  be  trusted. 

Mrs.  Haynes,  the  wife  of  the  miller,  deposed  that  she  saw 
Blake  propel  Scofield  down  the  road ;  but  that  during  the  whole 
time  they  were  outside  the  stable  door  the  soldier  made  no  charge 
against  the  accused,  either  of  sedition  or  anything  else.  He 
seemed  quite  content  with  swearing  and  threatening. 

Mr.  Hosier  testified  to  hearing  the  soldier  vow  to  be  revenged, 
and  that  he  would  have  Blake  hanged  if  he  could.  This  threat 
was  uttered  the  day  after  that  on  which  the  soldier  was  turned 
out  of  Blake's  garden. 

William,  the  ostler,  gave  evidence  that  no  seditious  words  were 
uttered  whilst  he  was  within  earshot.  His  testimony  was  of  the 
utmost  importance,  for,  as  Blake  had  pointed  out,  and  Scofield 
made  no  effort  to  rebut  the  statement,  William  and  he  were 
always  within  twelve  yards  of  each  other  whilst  in  the  garden ,  and 
the  day  was  a  very  still  one,  there  being  no  wind  to  carry  the 
voices  away.  Again,  Blake  was  not  the  man  to  express  his 
opinions  in  whispers.  William  further  stated  that  the  first  words 
Blake  spoke  to  Scofield  were  those  ordering  him  out  of  the 
garden. 

Hayley  spoke  with  enthusiasm  (he  seldom  spoke  with  anything 
else)  as  to  Blake's  amiable  and  peaceable  character,  and  in  this  he 
was  supported  by  other  neighbours,  to  whom  the  poet  was  a  man 
whose  noticeable  characteristic  was  an  habitual  gentleness  of 
manner  and  sweetness  of  disposition.  They  assured  the  jury  that 
Blake  was  a  lover  of  peace,  to  the  obvious  astonishment  of  the 
dragoon,  who  had  a  rather  curious  experience  of  Blake's  method 
of  peaceable  persuasion. 

'  After  a  long  and  patient  hearing,'  the  Sussex  Advertiser 
states,  'he  was  by  the  jury  acquitted;  which  so  gratified  the 
auditory  that  the  court  was,  in  defiance  of  all  decency,  thrown 
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into  an  uproar  by  their  noisy  exultations.'  In  other  words, 
Hay  ley's  words,  '  The  verdict  of  the  jury  was  in  favour  of  his 
(Hose's)  calumniated  client.'  The  exultation  of  Hayley  was 
great.  Blake  was  relieved  and  '  exultant '  at  the  course  events 
had  taken.  He  had  been  in  grave  danger,  and  he  could  scarcely 
have  been  oblivious  of  the  fact.  The  official  record  of  the  acquittal 
runs  as  follows  : 


SUSSEX. 

Chichester 

Sesens. 

10th  January, 

1804. 


AT  THE  GENERAL  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace  of  our 
Lord  the  King  held  at  Chichester  in  and  for  the  said  County  on 
Tuesday  the  Tenth  day  of  January  in  the  forty  fourth  year  of 
the  Reign  of  Our  Sovereign  Lord  George  the  Third  by  the  Grace 
of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
King  Defender  of  the  Faith  and  of  the  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland  on  Earth  the  Supreme  Head  and  in  the 
Year  of  Our  Lord  One  thousand  Eight  hundred  and  four  Before 
His  Grace  Charles  Duke  of  Richmond  John  Peachey  John 
Napper  John  Quantock  William  Stephen  Poyntz  James  Holmes 
Goble  and  George  White  Thomas  Esquires  Justices  of  Our  said 
Lord  the  King  assigned  to  keep  the  Peace  in  the  said  County 
and  also  to  hear  and  determine  divers  Felonies  Trespasses  and 
other  ill  deeds  done  and  committed  in  the  said  County  William 
Ellis  Gentleman  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the  said  County  there 
attending  for  the  space  of  Two  days. 


Not  Guilty 
per  Country. 


CAME  as  well  the  said  William  Ellis  as  the  aforesaid 
William  Blake  and  the  Jury  by  the  Sheriff  of  the  County  afore- 
said impanelled  (to  wit)  William  Bayley  Alexander  Fogden 
Thomas  Millyard  Thomas  Smith  Richard  Piercey  Charles 
Newland  John  Chitty  George  Collins  George  Harding  Joshua 
Jelliff  James  Guy  and  John  Grove  who  being  Chosen  and  Sworn 
,to  Enquire  into  the  Truth  of  the  premises  do  upon  their  Oath 
say  That  the  said  William  Blake  is  not  Guilty  of  the  Sedition 
aforesaid  as  in  the  said  Indictment  is  alleged  against  him 
Therefore  he  goes  without  day. 

CAME  as  well  the  said  William  Ellis  as  the  aforesaid 
William  Blake  and  the  Jury  by  the  Sheriff  of  the  County  afore- 
said impanelled  (to  wit)  William  Bayley  Alexander  Fogden 
Thomas  Millyard  Thomas  Smith  Richard  Piercey  Charles 
Newland  John  Chitty  George  Collins  George  Harding  Joshua 
Jelliff  James  Guy  and  John  Grove  who  being  Chosen  and  Sworn 
to  Enquire  into  the  Truth  of  the  premises  do  upon  their  Oath 
say  That  the  said  William  Blake  is  not  Guilty  of  the  Assault 
aforesaid  as  in  the  said  Indictment  is  alleged  against  him 
Therefore  he  goes  without  day. 

During  the  progress  of  the  trial  Samuel  Eose  was  seized  with  a 
sudden  indisposition.  He  continued  his  pleading  and  completed 
the  case,  but  with  obvious  suffering.  From  the  illness  that 
followed  the  promising  young  barrister  never  recovered,  and 
before  the  close  of  the  year  he  died  of  consumption. 

Thus  ended  Blake's  trial  for  high  treason  in  a  triumphant 


Not  Guilty 
per  Country 
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acquittal ;  but  the  memory  of  it  remained  with  him  until  his  death. 
He  was  convinced  that  the  Government,  knowing  him  to  have 
been  of  the  Paine  coterie,  had  '  sent  the  soldier  to  entrap  him  ' 
into  some  utterance  that  should  bring  him  within  reach  of  the  law. 

From  that  date  Scofield  appeared  in  Blake's  visionary  inter- 
course as  the  embodiment  of  evil.  In  one  plate  of  the  Jerusalem 
the  unhappy  dragoon  appears  bearing  heavy  chains,  and  next  to 
him ,  with  bowed  head ,  broods  Hyle  (Hay ley) .  Blake ' s  was  a  mind 
framed  by  Nature  in  a  moment  of  magnificence.  It  was  capable 
of  many  great  and  beautiful  thoughts  and  actions  ;  but  forgiveness 
of  an  injury,  real  or  imaginary,  was  beyond  its  compass.  Keason 
was  engulphed  in  the  sea  of  conviction.  It  was  always  sufficient 
for  Blake  that  he  considered  himself  as  injured.  Once  the  opinion 
had  been  formed,  nothing  could  shake  his  belief.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  drawbacks  of  being  divinely  inspired. 

These  newly  discovered  official  papers  have  another  and 
peculiar  value,  which  throws  a  very  vivid  light  upon  Blake's 
prophetic  books.  In  his  Life  of  William  Blake  Gilchrist  quotes 
the  following  passage  from  the  Jerusalem  : 

While  I  write  of  the  building  of  Golgonooza  and  of  the  terrors  of  Entuthon  : 
Of  Hand  and  Hyle,  and  Coban ;  of  Kwantok,  Peachey,  Brereton,  Slayd 

and  Hutton : 

Of  the  terrible  sons  and  daughters  of  Albion  and  their  generations. 
Scofield,  Kox,  Kotope  and  Bowen  resolve  most  mightily  upon 
The  furnace  of  Los,  before  the  eastern  gate  bending  their  fury. 

Gilchrist  comments  that 

Of  these  names,  many  never  occur  again  throughout  the  book ;  and  to 
the  remainder  we,  to  the  last,  fail  to  attach  any  idea  whatever.  Their 
owners  cannot  even  be  spoken  of  as  shadows,  for  a  shadow  has  a  certain 
definiteness  of  form.  But  these  continue  mere  names.  Perhaps  abstract 
qualities,  of  some  kind  or  other,  may  be  the  things  signified. 

They  were  not  abstract  qualities,  but  obviously  the  names  of 
persons,  if  it  be  safe  to  judge  all  by  those  that  it  is  possible  to 
trace  to  their  bearers.  A  reference  to  the  documents  printed 
on  pages  853-855  and  859  of  this  article  shows  that  several  were 
connected  with  the  trial.  Scofield  has  already  been  identified  as 
the  accusing  dragoon,  and  Hyle  is  William  Hay  ley.  It  is  now 
easy  to  see  that  Kox  was  trooper  Cock.  Kwantock  and  Peachey 
are  obviously  John  Quantock,  J.P.,  and  John  Peachey,  J.P.,  two 
of  the  magistrates  before  whom  Blake  appeared  at  Chichester. 
Brereton  was  William  Brereton,  J.P.,  who  sat  on  the  bench  when 
Blake  appeared  at  Pet  worth.  If  it  were  possible  to  obtain  the 
names  of  all  the  magistrates  and  clerks  connected  with  the 
accusation,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  other  names  could  be 
identified.  It  seems  very  probable  that  the  Bowen  was  Thomas 
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Barton  Bowen,  whose  name  is  given  in  the  Law  List  of  the  time 
as  practising  on  the  Home  Circuit  and  Sussex  Sessions.  He 
possibly  acted  as  counsel  for  the  prosecution. 

During  those  periods  of  vision  when  his  subjective  faculties 
rioted  in  their  imaginative  splendour,  and  seemed  'as  if  they  would 
tear  him  asunder,'  these  names,  at  one  time  possessed  of  so  great 
a  significance,  presented  themselves  to  Blake  and  were  eagerly 
seized  upon  as  inspiration.  It  was  the  same  with  the  terrible 
and  discouraging  lists  of  counties,  suburbs,  and  animals  that  are 
reeled  off  in  other  parts  of  the  same  poem.  Blake  and  Whitman 
stand  alone  in  this  respect.  They  were  both  given  to  '  cata- 
loguing,' for  both  were  highly  subjective,  and  that  which  the 
fine  frenzy  of  their  imaginations  had  produced  was  never  after- 
wards permitted  to  be  controlled  or  criticised  by  the  objective 
mind.  Each  would  have  accepted  as  the  whole  truth  the  dying 
utterance  of  Saint- Simon  : 

Souvenez-vous  que,  pour  faire  quelque  chose  de  grand,  il  faut 
etre  passionne. 

HERBERT  IVES. 
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ENGLAND  AND   GERMANY: 

HOW  NOT  TO  MAKE   THE   CRISIS 


THE  article  last  month  on  this  subject  in  this  Eeview  (but  under  a 
slightly  different  title)  has,  I  believe,  filled  many  of  its  readers 
with  astonishment,  and  seems  to  require  some  words  by  way  of 
counterblast. 

My  first  thought  when  I  read  its  amazing  scheme  of  policy 
was  '  What  a  splendid  advertisement  for  the  German  Navy 
League  !  This  article  will  probably  add  two  Dreadnoughts  to  the 
Kaiser's  Navy.' 

My  second  was  :  '  Alas !  for  poor  Sir  Edward  Grey.  Who 
would  be  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  a  country  where  sane 
and  level-headed  men,  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  State,  can 
make  such  suggestions  as  this  for  our  behaviour  towards  foreign 
nations?  ' 

The  writer  of  the  article  fears  that  we  do  not  realise  the 
gigantic  increase  in  our  expenditure  in  national  defence.  He 
may  make  his  mind  quite  easy  on  that  score.  We  realise  it  only 
too  sadly,  and  have  in  fact  secretly  thought  of  little  else  for  the 
last  ten  years.  But  in  saying  this  I  do  not  for  a  moment  commit 
myself  to  acceptance  of  his  scheme  for  lightening  the  burden. 

Briefly  put,  Sir  Edmund  Cox's  premises  and  conclusion  are 
as  follows  :  — 

Premises :  '  What  has  led  to  all  this  is  one  thing  and  one  thing  only — 
the  firm  resolve  of  Germany  to  crush  this  nation,  to  destroy  the  British 
Empire.  Let  this  be  realised  once  and  for  all,  that  it  is  the  relentless  un- 
deviating  determination  of  Germany  to  make  herself  mistress  of  the  world 
by  conquering  England.' 

Conclusion  :  '  The  only  possible  alternative  to  this  endless  yet  futile  com- 
petition in  shipbuilding  is  to  say  to  Germany,  "  All  that  you  have  been  doing 
constitutes  a  series  of  unfriendly  acts.  Your  fair  words  go  for  nothing. 
Once  for  all  you  must  put  an  end  to  your  warlike  preparations.  If  we  are  not 
satisfied  that  you  do  so,  we  shall  forthwith  sink  every  battleship  and  cruiser 
that  you  possess."  .  .  . 

*  Not  a  shot  need  be  fired.  .  .  .  The  whole  of  Europe,  with  the  exception 
of  Austria,  would  gladly  support  England  in  an  ultimatum  demanding  the 
instant  cessation  of  this  universal  danger.  France  remembers  the  Delcasse 
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incident.  Russia  has  not  forgotten  how  Germany  forbade  her  to  strike  a 
blow  for  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  The  other  Powers  have  no  wish  to  see 
Europe  under  the  heel  of  a  German  Napoleon.' 

I  have  not  space  for  a  discussion  of  the  author's  premises.  I 
can  only  register  a  doubt  whether  he  has  rightly  read  the  riddle 
of  the  German  Sphinx,  and  a  still  graver  doubt  whether  the 
German  Emperor,  even  if  he  were  set  on  war,  would  be  able  to 
drag  the  industrial  millions  of  his  own  subjects  and  his  federal 
allies  into  an  unprovoked  attack  on  the  British  Empire.  Unpro- 
voked—I lay  stress  on  that  word.  After  such  an  arrogant 
announcement  as  that  which  this  writer  recommends,  every 
German  heart  would  be  aflame  and  the  war  party  would  be  practi- 
cally conterminous  with  the  nation.1 

I  proceed  to  deal  with  the  practical  conclusion  to  which  the 
author  would  lead  us,  and  I  say,  with  all  due  respect,  but  with 
profound  conviction,  that  the  step  which  we  are  asked  to  take 
seems  to  me  a  gigantic  blunder  and  an  unpardonable  crime. 

Let  us  take  the  blunder  first :  let  us  consider  the  wisdom  of 
the  suggestion  before  we  consider  its  righteousness.  '  Not  a  shot 
need  be  fired.'  Astounding  statement !  A  summons  couched  in 
these  haughty  and  arrogant  terms,  a  summons  to  which  the 
smallest  State  in  Europe  would  hardly  bend  its  neck  without  at 
least  a  show  of  resistance,  is  to  be  meekly  submitted  to  by  the  two 
leading  States  of  Central  Europe — always  remember  that  at  this 
time  and  for  this  purpose  Germany  and  Austria  are  one — by  these 
two  great  military  monarchies  with  their  108,000,000  of 
inhabitants,  and  armies  and  navies  the  very  size  of  which  is  the 
gravamen  of  the  accusation  against  them. 

Oh !  but  our  author  says  :  '  Europe  will  gladly  support  Eng- 
land's ultimatum. '  Is  not  this  rather  like  the  miscalculation  made 
by  Napoleon  the  Third  on  the  eve  of  the  Franco-German  war? 
*  Surely,'  he  thought,  '  Austria  out  of  revenge  for  Sadowa,  Italy 
out  of  gratitude  for  Magenta,  will  support  me  in  the  impending 
contest.'  Yet,  as  we  know,  he  had  to  go  into  it  alone.  But  in  that 
dread  pause  in  the  summer  of  1870,  when  Bismarck  and  Moltke 
had  made  all  their  plans  for  France's  undoing,  even  they  would 
hardly  have  succeeded  without  their  unconscious  helpers,  Bene- 
detti  of  the  Ems  interview,  Ollivier  of  the  cceur  leger  and  the 
gamins  who  rushed  through  the  streets  of  Paris  shouting  a  Berlin, 

1  There  are  some  words  in  the  article  on  'Racial  Feeling  in  India,'  in  the 
April  number  of  this  Review,  which  in  my  opinion  admirably  express  the  present 
state  of  the  relations  between  the  English  and  German  peoples.  '  Suspicion  has 
bred  suspicion,  hasty  judgments  have  produced  hasty  judgments,  and  in  this  way 
things  have  in  many  places  arrived  at  a  purely  artificial  state  of  complication 
which  has  little  to  do  either  with  the  English  or  the  Indian  [read  German] 
character  as  they  really  are.  And  the  true  problem  of  the  future  must  consist  in 
gradually  unravelling  this  tangled  skein  and  reducing  things  to  a  condition  of 
normal  and  natural  simplicity.' 
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a  Berlin.  These  were  the  unwise  patriots  who,  by  rousing  the 
dogged  German  temper,  played  Bismarck's  game  and  brought  ruin 
upon  France.  May  our  editors  and  contributors  not  follow  their 
evil  example ! 

But  let  it  be  granted  (as  Euclid  would  say)  that  England  has 
made  her  demand  and  has  enforced  it — not  assuredly  without 
bloodshed — at  the  head  of  a  great  European  coalition.  Although 
victorious,  we  cannot,  on  the  scale  on  which  wars  now  are  waged, 
estimate  the  addition  to  her  National  Debt  at  less  than 
500,000,OOOZ. ;  and  certainly,  with  the  deadly  enemies  whom  she 
will  have  made  for  herself,  her  military  and  naval  expenditure  will 
not  return  to  the  happy  days  of  1894.  Far  more  probable  is  it 
that  she  will  then  look  upon  even  1910  as  a  year  of  unattainable 
economy.  Since  the  whole  procedure  is  recommended  to  us  as 
a  provision  against  ever-increasing  expenditure,  this  calculation 
deserves  to  be  seriously  considered.  Hateful  as  is  a  naval  expen- 
diture of  forty  millions — and  no  one  detests  it  more  than  the 
present  writer — even  that  is  better  than  a  big  European  war  and 
its  consequences. 

But  now  let  us  consider  whether  Sir  Edmund  Cox's  policy, 
however  alluring  might  be  its  promise  of  success,  is  justifiable 
on  the  ground  of  morality.  After  all,  right  and  wrong  are 
words  that  have  not  entirely  lost  their  meaning,  and  the  doctrine 
that  there  is  no  morality  for  States,  though  there  may  be  for 
individuals,  is  happily  not  yet  accepted  by  the  collective  conscience 
of  mankind.  Bather,  I  would  say,  now  that  the  horrors  of  the 
battlefield  are  brought  before  us  so  vividly  by  war  correspondents 
— more  vividly  than  in  the  days  of  our  grandfathers — when  we 
are  actually  engaged  in  war,  there  is  a  keener  perception  than 
formerly  of  the  truth  that  whosoever  wilfully  engineers  a  needless 
war  is  guilty  of  a  crime  against  Humanity. 

Now  what  is  the  offence  which  the  Germans  have  committed 
which  entitles  us  to  summon  them  to  our  bar  and,  by  sinking  their 
battleships,  destroy  perhaps  a  hundred  thousand  German  lives? 
'  The  offence  of  building  a  large  Navy.'  Very  inconvenient  for  us 
doubtless,  but  one  does  not  see  the  criminality  of  the  action ;  or, 
at  any  rate,  it  hardly  lies  with  us  to  denounce  it,  seeing  we  are 
building  a  Navy  more  enormous.  '  But  these  ships  are  evidently 
destined  for  war  with  England.'  And  for  what  purpose  have  all 
the  big  recent  additions  to  our  Navy  been  made?  Confessedly 
and  almost  ostentatiously  for  a  possible  war  with  Germany. 

Mutato  nomine  de  te  fabula  narratur.  Let  us  try  the 
righteousness  of  the  proposed  action  by  seeing  what  we  should 
think  of  it  if  practised  upon  ourselves.  A  sufficiently  strong  con- 
federacy of  States,  perhaps  European,  perhaps  American,  perhaps 
Asiatic,  perhaps  a  blending  of  all  three,  addresses  to  us  such  a 
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summons  as  is  suggested  in  this  article.  '  We  are  tired  of 
Britannia's  arrogant  pretensions  to  rule  the  waves.  Cut  down 
your  Navy  at  once  to  the  level  of  the  Navy  of  Spain,  or  we  will 
sink  every  battleship  and  cruiser  that  you  possess.  The  situation 
that  you  have  created  is  intolerable.  If  you  insist  upon  war,  war 
you  shall  have  :  but  the  time  shall  be  of  our  choosing,  and  not  of 
yours,  and  that  time  shall  be  now.'2 

However  formidable  might  be  the  confederacy  against  her,  I 
suspect  that  blood  would  flow  before  such  a  summons  was  com- 
plied with.  (This  by  way  of  comment  on  the  delightful  assurance 
'  Not  a  shot  need  be  fired.')  But  the  point  which  I  wish  to 
emphasise  is  the  intolerable  sense  of  wrong  which  such  an  im- 
perious demand  so  enforced  would  leave  on  the  mind  of  our  nation . 

'  We  were  in  our  right,'  we  should  say,  '  in  creating  our  Navy, 
and  they  were  not  in  their  right  in  ordering  us  to  scrap  it.' 

There  is  only  the  right  of  the  stronger  by  which  any  such  action 
can  be  defended,  and  are  we  now  at  this  stage  of  the  world's 
history  to  make  the  lamentable  discovery  and  the  degrading  con- 
fession that  this,  or,  in  other  words,  brute  force,  is  the  only  power 
left  in  the  world? 

When  the  late  Shah  of  Persia  paid  his  visit  to  London,  many 
years  ago,  he  was  immensely  struck  by  the  orderly  appearance  of 
the  streets,  and  asked  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police,  Sir 
Edmund  Henderson,  '  How  many  policemen  have  you  under  your 
orders?  '  Sir  Edmund  gave  him  the  number.  I  think  under 
twenty  thousand.  '  But  how  can  twenty  thousand  men  keep  order 
among  four  millions?  '  *  C'est  la  force  morale,  Votre  MajesteY 
was  the  answer,  the  conversation  being  conducted  in  French.  '  Et 
qu'est-ce  que  c'est  que  la  Force  Morale? '  said  the  oriental 
potentate. 

If  the  writer  of  the  article  should  put  the  same  question  to  me, 
I  should  not  know  exactly  how  to  answer  him ;  but  I  am  persuaded 
that  there  is  such  a  thing,  that  already  it  counts  for  much  in  the 
world,  and  I  believe  that  it  will  count  for  more. 

Let  not  England,  which,  whatever  her  detractors  may  say,  has 
a  conscience,  do  anything  to  loosen  the  hold  of  Moral  Force  upon 
the  world. 

Our  way  is  dark  and  difficult  enough ,  but  let  us  not  lose  heart , 
nor  let  go  our  hold  on  Eight.  Fais  ce  que  dois,  advienne  ce  que 
pourra. 

And  because  right  is  right,  to  follow  right 
Were  wisdom  in  the  scorn  of  consequence. 

THOS.  HODGKIN. 

2  These  last  words  are  a  quotation  from  Sir  E.  Cox's  article. 
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EPOCHS  OF  JAPAN 


II 

THE  story  of  the  dark  ages  of  Japan  has  been  told  in  the  preceding 
article.  Civilisation  spread  through  the  country  during  the 
seventh  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  thenceforward  recorded 
historical  facts  and  human  actors  present  themselves  to  our  notice 
and  take  the  place  of  mythological  traditions,  deeply  tinged  with 
supernatural  phenomena,  the  actors  in  which  possessed  more  than 
human  attributes  and  depended  on  the  material  help  of  heaven 
for  the  successful  accomplishment  of  their  measures.  Throughout 
all  the  antecedent  centuries  the  Emperors  directly  exercised  both 
the  civil  and  military  authority  of  their  Empire.  They  had 
generals  and  councillors  to  assist  them,  but  they  conserved  the 
supreme  control  in  themselves,  led  their  own  armies  to  battle, 
appointed  their  own  officers,  formulated  their  own  policy,  and 
generally  played  the  role  of  vigorous  and  active  sovereigns  vested 
with  the  most  complete  authority.  There  was  no  established 
capital.  Each  successive  Emperor  reigned  in  a  new  palace,  in  a 
different  locality  from  that  occupied  by  his  predecessor,  and  where 
the  Emperor  lived  that  place  became  the  seat  of  Government  and 
the  capital  for  the  time  being.  All  this  was  changed  in  the  eighth 
century.  A  permanent  capital  was  established,  first  at  Nara  and 
later  on  at  Kioto  where  it  remained  for  over  1100  years.  The 
system,  which  was  destined  to  last  till  1868,  was  inaugurated  under 
which  the  Emperors  became  faineants  in  the  executive,  though 
always  retaining  the  imperial  prestige  and  always  recognised  as 
the  sole  fountain  of  office,  rank,  and  honour.  It  was  in  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Gemmyo  (708-715)  that  the  capital  was  fixed 
at  Nara.  Buddhism  had  now  become  firmly  established.  Its 
influence  was  paramount  not  only  in  religion,  but  in  art,  literature, 
and  statecraft ;  and  it  left  memorials  at  Nara  in  grand  old  temples, 
fronted  by  imposing  gateways  (toriye),  in  a  colossal  statue  of 
Buddha,  in  pagodas  and  deep-toned  bells,  all  of  which  owe  their 
foundation  to  the  piety  of  the  sovereigns  who  reigned  during  the 
Nara  epoch  (708-794)  and  of  the  people  who  shared  in  their 
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religious  fervour.  These  sovereigns  were  seven  in  number.  Three 
of  them  were  Empresses.  One  and  all  were  devoted  patrons  of 
art  and  literature,  and  all  invoked  the  best  talents  of  architectural 
and  decorative  artists  to  do  honour  to  the  new  religion.  The 
artists  had  a  fair  field  for  their  art.  Nara  to  this  day  preserves 
many  of  the  aspects  and  some  of  the  monuments  of  the  days  of  the 
Nara  epoch  in  the  national  history.  The  present  town  is  probably 
not  a  tenth  of  its  former  size ;  many  of  the  ancient  buildings  have 
been  destroyed  by  fire,  but  have  been  rebuilt  in  their  old  form,  and 
the  natural  surroundings  are  unchanged.  The  groves  of  cherry 
and  plum  trees,  of  gigantic  cryptomeria  and  evergreen  oaks,  of 
great  pines  of  almost  fabulous  age,  amid  which  herds  of  tame  deer 
wander  in  perfect  security,  the  verdant  turf,  blazing  in  the  spring 
time  with  an  unbroken  covering  of  red  azaleas,  all  combine  to 
form  now,  as  they  did  a  thousand  years  ago,  one  of  the  fairest  of 
the  many  scenes  of  picturesque  beauty  that  lovers  of  nature  can 
find  throughout  Japan. 

Take  Mika  Dzuchi,  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  from  heaven 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  descent  to  earth  of  the  Sun  Goddess's 
grandson,  once  rode  here  on  a  white  deer,  and  was  so  pleased  with 
all  he  found  that  he  made  it  his  earthly  residence  and  associated 
with  him  the  god  Ama  Tsu  Koyane,  who  accompanied  Ninigi  in 
his  descent.  In  honour  of  these  two  gods  the  temple  of  Kasuga 
was  built  in  767,  and  it  still  remains.  A  greater  temple  is,  how- 
ever, Todaiji,  a  complete  model  of  which  will,  it  is  expected  by  the 
Japanese  Commissioners,  form  one  of  the  chief  attractions  to  the 
eyes  of  English  visitors  to  the  Exhibition.  A  model  of  its  great 
two-storied  gateway  will  stand  at  the  Wood  Lane  entrance,  with 
the  figures  on  either  side  of  '  Ni  o,'  the  Deva  Kings  of  Buddhism, 
who,  according  to  Buddhist  doctrines,  guard  the  world  against  the 
attacks  of  demons;  and  rows  of  stone  lanterns,  gifts  of  devotees 
to  all  great  Buddhist  temples,  will  line  the  approach.  Through 
these  visitors  will  pass  to  the  historic  tableaux.  The  temple  was 
founded  by  the  Emperor  Shomu  (724-749),  who,  devoted  to 
Buddhism  himself,  was  keenly  stimulated  in  its  propagandism  by 
his  consort,  a  woman  who  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  female 
personalities  in  Japanese  history.  Her  features  were  beautiful, 
and  her  complexion  so  fair  that  she  was  known  as  the  Empress 
Komiyo — Splendour.  Her  whole  influence  was  given  to  the 
spread  and  honour  of  Buddhism ,  to  the  erection  and  endowment  of 
temples,  not  only  in  the  capital,  but  throughout  the  Empire.  In 
every  province  two  temples  were  built  and  endowed  by  her,  one 
served  by  monks  and  the  other  by  nuns,  and  religious  fervour 
became  the  passport  to  Court  favour.  The  story  is  told  that  she 
washed  1000  poor  people  with  her  own  hands,  the  last  of  whom 
was  a  leper,  whose  loathsome  appearance  did  not  deter  her  from 
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fulfilling  her  task.  When  she  had  done  so  the  leper  became 
miraculously  cured  of  his  sores.  It  is  sad  to  relate  that  much  of 
this  lady's  saintliness  was  attributed  to  the  influence  of  Dokio,  a 
Buddhist  priest,  who  was  said  to  be  her  lover,  and  that  under  his 
influence  her  interference  in  the  secular  affairs  of  the  Empire  was 
far  from  being  to  the  national  advantage. 

Todaiji  has  been  twice  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  present 
building  only  dates  from  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Its 
contents  include  some  of  the  finest  results  of  the  work  of  the 
ancient  artists  in  metal  work,  an  art  on  which,  in  its  most  imposing 
effects,  the  Japanese  of  a  thousand  years  ago  attained  such  skill  as 
to  leave  no  room  for  improvement  by  their  successors.  The  great 
image  of  Buddha,  fifty-three  feet  in  height,  which  fills  nearly  the 
whole  temple,  was  cast  in  747,  the  Emperor  himself  assisting  in 
the  manual  work  ;  but  the  head  has  since  been  twice  restored.  It 
represents  Kokana,  the  Spirit  of  Light  in  the  Buddhist  Pantheon, 
and  Buddhist  priests,  in  their  diplomatic  custom  of  establishing 
an  identity  between  Buddhist  and  Shinto  deities,  harmonised  its 
worship  with  that  of  the  Sun  Goddess. 

The  oldest  and  most  illustrious,  and,  next  to  the  Imperial  line, 
the  most  venerated  family  in  Japan,  is  that  of  the  Fujiwara,  the 
first  ancestor  of  which  was  Ama  Tsu  Koyane,  who  accompanied 
Ninigi  in  his  descent  from  heaven,  and  is  worshipped  at  Nara, 
through  whom  the  Fujiwara  have  claimed,  like  their  Imperial 
masters,  divine  descent,  though  not  from  so  great  a  god. 
Throughout  the  dark  ages  tHis  family  had  all  religious  observances 
in  their  hereditary  charge,  and,  in  a  Court  so  closely  associated 
with  the  gods  that  were  the  only  objects  of  worship  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  Buddhism,  gradually  acquired  an  influence  which 
enabled  them  to  obtain  the  chief  share  in  the  civil  as  well  as  in  the 
religious  administration.  Nakatomi  no  Kamatari,  the  head  of  the 
family  in  his  lifetime  and  the  twenty-first  in  the  direct  line  of 
descent  from  Ama  Tsu  Koyane,  became  Kuambaku,  First  Minister 
of  the  Empire,  under  the  Emperor  Kotokn  (645-654),  and  assumed 
the  name  of  Fujiwara  (wisteria  field),  taking  the  wisteria  as  the 
family  crest.  The  office  of  Kuambaku,  as  well  as  the  High 
Priesthood,  became  hereditary  in  the  family,  and  during  the  Nara 
epoch,  while  the  sovereigns  were  gratifying  their  piety  by  the 
erection  of  temples  and  idols  and  encouraging  the  development  of 
the  religious  aspects  of  art  and  literature,  the  Fujiwara  succeeded 
in  possessing  themselves  of  the  entire  executive  of  the  Empire,  in 
reducing  their  Imperial  masters  to  a  nominal  dignity,  and  in  sub- 
jecting all  the  other  nobles  to  their  influence.  The  exact  meaning 
of  the  term  Kuambaku  is  '  to  be  charged  with  and  to  represent,' 
and  its  meaning  covers  the  twofold  duties  and  privileges  of  the 
office,  that  of  administrating  the  Empire  and  that  of  being  the 
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medium  of  communication  between  the  sovereign  and  his  subjects. 
It  also  involved  the  regency  during  the  minority  of  an  Emperor 
or  when  the  throne  was  occupied  by  an  Empress.  While  the 
Emperor  continued  to  conduct  the  government  personally,  every 
subject  had  the  right  to  address  to  him  direct  petitions.  The 
Fujiwara  soon  arrogated  that  of  opening  all  petitions  and  of 
rejecting  or  submitting  them  to  the  sovereign  at  their  will.  They 
filled  all  the  offices  of  State  with  their  own  kindred,  they  married 
their  daughters  to  the  Emperors  and  princes,  so  that  in  course  of 
time  all  the  members  of  the  Imperial  family  were  closely  related  to 
them.  Their  arrogance  and  power  became  so  great  that  they 
promptly  forced  the  Emperors  to  abdicate  who  showed  the  least 
sign  of  chafing  under  their  domination,  and  then  placed  minors 
on  the  throne  whom  they  could  bend  without  difficulty  to  their 
own  pleasure.  Their  sway  lasted  for  four  hundred  years,  from 
645  to  1050,  and  in  the  first  two  centuries  of  this  period  they  per- 
formed great  services  to  the  Empire.  It  was  by  them  that  the 
capital  was  established  first  at  Nara  and  then,  on  a  more 
permanent  foundation,  at  Kioto.  They  encouraged  the  spread  of 
Buddhism,  reformed  the  military  service,  and,  by  separating  the 
military  and  agricultural  classes,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  class 
of  Samurai.  They  compiled  the  Tai  Ho  Eio,  the  '  Code  of  Great 
Treasure,'  the  code  of*  laws  which  continued  in  force  till  the 
restoration  in  1868,  and  they  subdued  the  Ainus  and  colonised  with 
Japanese  the  whole  of  the  Main  Island. 

In  794  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred  from  Nara  to 
Kioto,  not  to  be  moved  again  until  after  the  restoration  in  1868. 
The  Nara  epoch,  brilliant  not  only  in  its  religious  results,  but  even 
more  so  in  literature,  then  ended,  and  that  of  Heian  began, 
Heianjo,  the  castle  of  peace,  being  the  first  name  of  the  new 
capital.  There,  for  three  hundred  years,  the  Fujiwara  continued 
to  be  all-powerful,  at  first  in  reality,  but  later  in  name  only,  they 
themselves  finally  meeting  with  the  fate  which  they  had  imposed 
upon  the  Emperors.  Three  tableaux  in  the  Exhibition  will 
illustrate  this  period,  each  depicting  typical  scenes  of  life  among 
the  higher  classes,  the  last  one  an  allegory  of  the  time  when  the 
once  strenuous  nobles  had  given  way  to  the  enervating  influences 
of  idleness  and  luxury  and,  in  their  mental  and  physical  deteriora- 
tion, permitted  the  executive  to  fall  from  their  hands.  Their 
grasp  of  power  was  not  always  left  unchallenged.  The  tenth 
Emperor  to  reign  at  Kioto  was  Uda  (888-898),  the  last  Emperor  to 
endeavour  to  shake  off  their  yoke  and  free  himself  from  their 
humiliating  tutelage.  A  family  of  less  distinguished  lineage  than 
the  Fujiwara,  but  still  noble,  was  that  of  the  Sugawara;  and  the 
head  of  that  family,  Michizane  Sugawara,  a  man  of  profound 
scholarship,  still  reputed  to  have  been  the  greatest  Chinese  scholar 
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that  Japan  has  ever  produced,  who  had  charge  of  the  education  of 
the  Emperor  in  his  youth,  encouraged  him  in  his  efforts.  But  the 
struggle  failed,  as  similar  struggles  had  failed  before.  Uda  was 
forced  to  abdicate  and  retire  into  a  monastery,  and  Michizane  was 
expelled  to  the  island  of  Kiusiu,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died  of 
starvation.  His  virtues  were  recognised  after  his  death,  and  have 
given  to  him  a  degree  of  posthumous  honour  far  beyond  that  of 
any  of  his  persecutors.  He  was  deified  under  the  title  of  Ten j in. 
Temples  of  great  size  and  splendour  were  erected  in  many  places 
in  his  honour,  and  he  is  worshipped  as  the  god  of  caligraphy,  an 
art  which  in  Japan  is  both  exquisitely  beautiful  and  heart - 
breakingly  difficult  to  acquire,  to  whom  children  daily  pray  that 
they  may  become  good  penmen,  and  older  students  that  they  may 
be  successful  in  literature.  The  Emperor  Uda,  in  his  monastic 
retreat — where  he  was  followed  by  his  devoted  and  beautiful 
mistress  Ise — and  his  teacher  Michizane,  in  his  exile,  separated  for 
ever  from  both  wife  and  children,  have  always  been  favourite 
subjects  for  both  painters  and  poets. 

With  the  exile  and  death  of  Michizane  ends  the  last  attempt  to 
resuscitate  the  personal  government  of  the  Emperor.  Over  the 
succeeding  occupants  of  the  throne  the  head  of  the  Fujiwara  for 
the  time  being  exercised  an  iron  rule.  The  sovereigns  were  in 
turn  crowned,  deposed,  or  forced  to  abdicate  at  his  pleasure.  They 
were  secluded  from  the  people.  Their  palace  became  a  prison, 
where  they  were  rigidly  secluded  from  the  outer  world,  and  could 
associate  with  none  but  members  of  the  Fujiwara  family.  From 
that  family  were  their  wives  exclusively  chosen.  They  became 
only  a  name  to  their  subjects,  none  of  whom,  outside  the  autocratic 
circle  of  the  palace,  was  ever  permitted  to  look  upon  their  faces. 
Few  were  permitted  to  occupy  the  throne  beyond  their  arrival  at 
years  of  manhood,  especially  if  they  gave  the  least  evidence  of 
virile  intellect  and  energy.  The  sole  mental  occupations  that 
were  left  to  them  were  poetry  and  literature.  Their  pleasures 
were  found  in  the  society  of  mistresses,  and  their  advisers  in 
sorcerers  and  astrologers.  But,  outside  the  Court  and  capital, 
another  influence  steadily  grew  that  was  destined  to  shatter  in 
time  the  domination  of  the  Fujiwara  and  to  lay  the  solid  foundation 
of  a  system  of  feudalism  that  for  centuries  continued  to  be  the 
chief  feature  in  the  social  organisation  of  Japan. 

The  Taira  and  Minamoto  were  two  families  neither  of  which 
could,  like  the  Fujiwara,  claim  direct  descent  from  one  of  the  gods 
of  heaven,  but  both  traced  their  origin  to  Imperial  ancestors,  and 
therefore  shared  to  some  extent  divine  prestige.  All  employment 
in  the  Court  or  its  neighbourhood  was  closed  to  them  by  the  selfish 
exclusiveness  of  the  Fujiwara,  and  they  were  therefore  obliged  to 
seek  an  outlet  for  their  ambition  and  energy  in  military  service, 
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in  conducting  expeditions  against  the  barbarian  aborigines  who 
still  resisted  the  Imperial  authority  in  all  the  northern  provinces 
of  the  main  island.  The  leading  members  of  both  families  became 
experienced  generals,  the  cadets  and  retainers  fearless  soldiers, 
whose  ranks  were  constantly  recruited  from  all  the  bold  and 
restless  spirits  of  the  Empire,  who,  in  the  hope  of  sharing  in 
the  spoils  of  victory,  were  eager  to  enrol  themselves  among  the 
followers  of  one  or  other  of  the  two  great  military  families  that, 
outside  the  capital,  were  winning  fame  and  wealth.  They  became 
so  numerous,  they  so  entirely  absorbed  in  themselves  the  military 
service  of  the  Empire,  that  the  military  class  became  one  entirely 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  population,  and  formed  the  Samurai  who 
throughout  all  succeeding  ages  have  played  so  great  a  part  in  the 
history  of  the  Empire.  While  these  families  were  subduing  the 
enemies  of  the  Empire  and  growing  in  strength,  the  Fujiwara 
coincidently  declined.  The  conditions  of  life  which  they  had 
tyrannically  imposed  upon  their  sovereigns  in  the  process  of  time 
seized  upon  themselves.  In  the  luxury  and  indolence  of  Court 
life  they  sank  into  effeminacy,  into  lives  of  sensualism  and 
pleasure,  and  offered  themselves  as  a  ready  prey  to  the  determined 
and  ambitious  soldiers  who  had  restlessly  fretted  under  their 
domination  when  in  the  prime  of  their  active  power,  and  who  were 
now  ambitious  to  supplant  the  effete  civil  by  a  vigorous  military 
administration.  The  fifth  tableau  in  the  Exhibition,  representing 
a  nobleman  and  his  harem,  idling  in  a  pleasure-boat  amidst 
voluptuous  scenery,  will  aptly  illustrate  the  mode  of  life  of  the 
Fujiwara  in  the  decline  of  their  influence.  Their  active  authority 
lasted  for  four  hundred  years,  and  with  their  downfall  the  history 
of  ancient  Japan  may  be  said  to  have  closed  and  that  of  the  Middle 
Ages  to  have  begun. 

Two  chiefs  of  the  military  families,  Yoshitomo  of  the 
Minamoto  and  Kiyomori  of  the  Taira,  played  great  parts,  and  are 
among  the  most  prominent  figures  in  Japanese  history.  The 
stories  of  both  are  full  of  romance,  equally  full  of  merciless  cruelty 
and  tyranny.  Both  the  Minamoto  and  Taira  at  first  worked  in 
harmony  against  their  common  enemy,  the  Fujiwara;  but  on  the 
downfall  of  the  latter  their  arms  were  turned  against  each  other, 
and  the  wars  of  the  Gempei,  which  have  been  compared  to  our 
Wars  of  the  Eoses,  resulted,  and  lasted  for  thirty  years.  The  sixth 
tableau  illustrates  the  life  at  this  period  as  aptly  as  does  the  fifth 
that  of  the  preceding.  It  represents  a  group  of  warriors  standing 
in  front  of  a  strong  castle  in  all  the  panoply  of  war. 

Kiyomori 's  father  had  a  liaison  with  one  of  the  Court  ladies, 
whom  the  Emperor  Shirakawa  (1073-1087)  delighted  to  honour. 
He  was  forgiven  by  the  Emperor,  who  promised  to  make  the 
coining  child  an  Imperial  princess,  if  a  girl,  and  to  permit  its 
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adoption  as  his  own  by  the  father,  if  a  boy.  Kiyomori  was  born, 
and  succeeded  to  the  headship  of  the  Taira.  From  his  earliest 
years  he  gave  evidence  of  a  masterful  disposition  and  great  physical 
strength.  His  boyhood  and  youth  were  passed  in  active  military 
service.  Fame  came  to  him  as  a  soldier  while  still  a  youth  from 
his  successful  operations  against  pirates  who  ravaged  the  western 
coasts,  in  which  he  showed  both  courage  and  capacity  of  a  high 
order.  In  1155  the  throne  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Konoye  (1142-1155),  there  were  two  rival  claimants 
for  the  succession,  and  the  decision  of  their  claims  had  to  be  left 
to  the  arbitrament  of  arms.  The  Minamoto  and  Taira,  hitherto 
friends,  took  opposite  sides  in  the  struggle,  in  the  battle  in 
which  it  was  decided  the  Taira  were  victorious,  and  their  Imperial 
protege  was  placed  upon  the  throne.  Kiyomori's  triumph  was 
complete.  The  Emperor,  the  only  source  of  legal  authority,  was 
in  his  hands,  and  could  be  moulded  to  his  will.  He  quickly 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Fujiwara,  even  to  the  extent  of 
marrying  his  daughter  to  the  Emperor.  He  filled  all  offices  with 
his  relations  and  adherents,  conferred  on  them  extensive  domains 
throughout  the  Empire,  and  obtained  for  himself  the  office  of 
Dai  Jo  Dai  Jin — Chief  Minister  of  State — which  vested  him  with 
the  supreme  executive,  and  enabled  him  to  pursue  with  legal 
authority  his  ambition  of  establishing  his  own  family  as  first  in 
the  Empire.  His  old  comrades  and  friends  had  attempted  to 
thwart  him.  They  were  now  vanquished  and  scattered,  and  the 
memory  of  old  days,  when  they  fought  side  by  side,  might  have 
appealed  to  his  pity  and  procured  some  indulgence  for  them.  But 
mercy  to  fallen  foes  is  a  quality  that  was  never  known  to  the 
Japanese  until  they  learnt  it  from  Western  civilisation.  It  was 
unknown  to  them  in  1867 ,  when  a  beaten  general  was  carried  in  a 
cage  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other,  and  finally  executed  as 
a  common  malefactor  on  the  bed  of  the  Eiver  Kamo  in  Kioto.  It 
was  still  less  known  in  the  twelfth  century,  a  period  in  which,  it 
must  be  confessed,  it  was  little  better  known  in  Christian  Europe. 
Xiyomori  determined  to  extirpate  the  whole  Minamoto  family. 
He  caused  its  chief  Yoshitomo  to  be  murdered  in  his  bath.  Other 
leaders  were  executed  or  exiled,  and  those  of  lower  rank  who 
escaped  his  vengeance  only  saved  themselves  by  refuge  in 
obscurity. 

Many  romantic  stories  are  told  of  the  Minamoto  during  the 
time  that  their  fortunes  were  at  the  lowest  ebb ,  and  form  favourite 
subjects  for  painters  and  sculptors.  Tametomo,  Yoshitomo 's 
brother,  was  taken  prisoner,  and,  as  he  was  the  most  famous 
archer  in  the  land,  the  muscles  of  his  right  hand  were  cut  so  as  to 
render  him  incapable  of  drawing  the  bow.  He  escaped  and  fled 
to  the  island  of  Oshima,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Tokio. 
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There  his  arm  recovered  its  strength,  and  when  his  retreat  was 
discovered  and  officers  were  sent  to  take  him  once  more,  he  was 
able  to  discharge  an  arrow  which  sank  the  boat  that  carried  them. 
Yoritomo,  the  younger  son  of  the  murdered  chief,  was  taken 
prisoner  when  only  thirteen  years  of  age  and  brought  before  the 
tyrant,  who  was  about  to  put  him  to  death.  But  his  boyish  beauty 
and  fearless  demeanour  won  the  heart  of  Kiyomori's  stepmother, 
Ike-no-ama,  the  nun  Ike,  who  in  widowhood  had  become  a 
Buddhist  priestess,  and  whom  the  boy  reminded  of  her  own  son 
who  had  died  in  youth.  She  interceded  with  tears  and  suppli- 
cations on  his  behalf,  and  his  life  was  spared.  He  was,  however, 
banished  to  the  distant  province  of  Idzu,  and  Kiyomori's  coun- 
cillors said,  in  sparing  him,  that  he  was  letting  a  tiger  loose  in  the 
fields.  But  all  the  legends  of  this  time  give  place  in  romantic 
pathos,  in  the  fascination  with  which  they  continue  to  enthral 
Japanese  painters  to  the  present  day,  to  that  of  Tokiwa,  the 
mistress  of  Yoshitomo,  who,  though  only  a  peasant  of  lowly  birth, 
was  so  lovely  that  none  could  look  upon  her  without  loving  her. 
Its  incidents  recall  those  of  Margaret  of  Anjou  and  the  robber,  and 
of  Elizabeth  of  York  handing  her  sons  over  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  Tokiwa  had  three  children,  and  when 
her  lover  was  murdered  she  fled  to  the  woods  in  the  darkness  of 
night  when  the  ground  was  deep  with  snow.  One  child  wearily 
clung  to  her  on  each  side,  the  third,  an  infant,  was  in  her  arms. 
She  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  a  fugitive  soldier  of  her 
lover's  defeated  army,  and  by  him  she  was  succoured  and  hidden 
in  an  obscure  village.  There  the  news  reached  her  that  the  Taira 
had  seized  her  own  mother  and  threatened  to  put  her  to  death 
unless  the  daughter  surrendered  with  her  children.  Filial  duty 
demands  the  last  sacrifices  in  Japanese  morality.  Tokiwa  gave 
herself  up  to  Kiyomori,  who  was  at  once  captivated  by  her 
marvellous  beauty,  and  secretly  but  vainly  tried  to  bend  her  to 
his  will.  '  Her  mother  wept  floods  of  tears,  and  represented  to 
her  the  misery  that  would  follow  on  her  refusal  and  the  happiness 
which  the  other  course  would  assure  her,'  so  she  was  finally  forced 
to  give  way.  Her  three  children  were  placed  in  monasteries  to  be 
reared  as  monks.  The  youngest,  whom  she  had  carried  in  her 
arms,  was  then  less  than  two  years  old.  He  was  subsequently 
known  as  Yoshitsune,  and  is  only  second  to  Yamatodake  as  the 
darling  hero  of  Japanese  knighthood. 

The  supremacy  of  the  Taira  lasted  for  twenty-seven  years,  till- 
1181,  when  Kiyomori  died.  Their  cruelty,  pride,  and  greed  had 
made  them  universally  hated  outside  their  own  family.  Kiyo- 
mori's eldest  son  had  predeceased  him.  His  second  gave  little 
promise  of  capacity.  Yoritomo,  the  fugitive  son  of  his  murdered 
rival,  had  grown  to  manhood.  He  had  taken  refuge  in  the  pro- 
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vinces  of  Kwanto,  the  eastern  provinces  that  lie  around  Tokio, 
far  distant  and  separated  from  Kioto  by  a  range  of  mountains  over 
which  there  is  only  one  military  pass.  There  he  had  gathered 
round  him  the  remnants  of  the  Minamoto,  reinforced  by  enemies 
of  the  Taira  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  He  had  now  a  power- 
ful army  at  his  disposal.  On  his  deathbed  Kiyomori  foresaw  the 
fate  which  threatened  the  family  it  was  his  ambition  to  establish 
in  power  for  ever.  Too  late  he  admitted  that  he  had  let  loose  a 
tiger  in  the  fields,  and  his  dying  wish  was  that  Yoritomo's  head 
should  be  placed  upon  his  tomb.  His  death  gave  Yoritomo  his 
opportunity.  He  marched  on  Kioto,  drove  the  Taira  from  it, 
followed  up  his  victory  by  again  driving  them  in  headlong  rout 
from  their  own  headquarters  at  Ichi  no  Tani — the  modern 
Hiogo— and  finally  overwhelmed  them  in  utter  ruin  at  the  naval 
battle  of  Dan  no  Ura  in  the  Straits  of  Shimoneseki.  Here  the 
Taira  had  gathered  a  fleet  of  five  hundred  ships  in  which  to  make 
their  last  stand  against  their  relentless  foes.  Wives  and  children 
accompanied  them  in  their  flight  and  were  with  them  on  board 
the  ships.  Kiyomori 's  second  son  and  successor  was  in  chief 
command.  With  him  were  his  sister,  the  ex-Empress,  her  son, 
the  Emperor,  only  five  years  old,  whom  the  flying  Taira  had 
carried  along  with  them,  and  by  so  doing  had  the  aegis  of  the 
imperial  prestige  to  countenance  their  struggles,  to  give  them  the 
status  of  loyalists  and  the  Minamoto  legally  that  of  rebels  to  their 
divine  sovereign.  Throughout  the  whole  of  a  bright  May  day  the 
hand-to-hand  battle  continued  in  the  straits,  and  when  evening 
came  the  Taira  were  no  more.  Kiyomori's  widow,  worthy  spouse 
of  the  great  dictator,  scorned  to  yield  herself  to  the  victors,  and, 
taking  the  young  Emperor  in  her  arms,  threw  herself  into  the 
sea.  The  boy's  mother,  who  had  tried  to  save  her  son,  followed 
her.  The  Taira  men  were  slaughtered  without  pity.  Their 
women,  without  distinction  of  rank,  were  reserved  to  be  made 
into  prostitutes.  Such  was  the  mercy  shown  to  beaten  foes  in 
mediaeval  Japan.  A  remnant  of  the  Taira  hid  themselves  in  the 
most  secluded  mountain  recesses  on  the  borders  of  Higo  and 
Hiuga  in  Kiusiu,  where  their  descendants  have  ever  since  lived 
in  poverty  and  obscurity,  apart  from  and  maintaining  no  inter- 
course with  the  rest  of  their  countrymen.  With  the  exception  of 
that  remnant,  the  family  and  all  who  had  shared  its  fortunes  were 
swept  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  Gempei  war  was  over,  and 
Yoritomo,  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Minamoto,  became  un- 
disputed dictator  of  the  Empire — no  less  powerful,  autocratic,  and 
cruel  than  Kiyomori  in  his  zenith. 

The  story  of  the  war  is  full  of  incidents  of  chivalrous  bravery 
that  are  to  this  day  the  delight  of  artists  and  authors.     Amidst 
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them  all,  the  exploits  of  Yoshitsune,  the  gallant  knight,  the 
Bayard  of  his  age,  wanting  only  in  Bayard's  quality  of  generosity 
to  his  beaten  foes,  a  quality  which  the  age  forbade  him  to  acquire, 
shine  with  the  brilliancy  of  the  midday  sun ,  before  which  those  of 
all  his  compeers  pale  into  the  obscurity  of  late  twilight.  It  has 
been  already  told  that  when  the  lovely  Tokiwa  yielded  herself  to 
Kiyomori  as  a  ransom  for  the  lives  of  her  three  sons ,  the  sons  were 
placed  in  monasteries  to  be  reared  as  monks,  members  of  a  priest- 
hood which  is  vowed  to  celibacy.  But  Yoshitsune  from  childhood 
gave  little  hopes  to  the  monks  that  they  would  succeed  in  making 
him  one  of  their  own  order.  He  studied  books,  but  they  were  the 
histories  of  his  own  warlike  progenitors,  not  those  of  holy  writ. 
Fencing,  archery,  and  feats  of  strength  and  activity  were  his  main 
occupations,  and  he  became  a  constant  source  of  anxiety  to  his 
guardians.  Persistently  they  urged  him  to  shave  his  head  as  the 
outward  sign  of  his  final  adoption  of  a  religious  life,  but  in  vain. 
He  replied  :  '  My  two  elder  brothers  have  become  priests,  and  I 
am  ashamed  of  them.  Am  I  to  imitate  them?  '  In  despair, 
thankful  to  be  rid  of  a  perpetual  cause  of  disturbance  to  their 
monastic  decorum,  the  monks  at  last  shut  their  eyes  to  his  escape, 
and  he  fled  to  the  northern  province  of  Mutsu,  where  aborigines 
were  still  to  be  subdued  and  where  the  authority  of  the  Taira  did 
not  extend.  Here  he  had  his  fill  of  fighting,  and  soon  became  an 
expert  soldier.  After  six  years  had  passed,  when  Yoritomo  was 
preparing  at  Kamakura  for  his  advance  against  Kioto,  it  was  one 
night  announced  to  him  that  a  knight,  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
of  distinguished  countenance,  had  appeared  in  the  camp  at  the 
head  of  twenty  horsemen  and  requested  an  interview.  Yoritomo 
at  once  said  :  '  This  is  Kuro  from  Mutsu,  call  him  in  at  once.' 
It  was  Yoshitsune  (Kuro  was  his  second — corresponding  to  our 
Christian — name),  and  the  two  brothers  at  last  met  after  their 
long  parting.  In  their  joy,  both,  hardened  soldiers  though  they 
were,  shed  tears  together.  From  that  day  forward  Yoshitsune 
was  constantly  at  the  head  of  the  army  at  the  front,  boldly  leading 
his  men  in  every  battle,  shunning  no  personal  risks,  until  the  last 
great  day  at  Dan  no  Ura,  when  he  was  in  supreme  command, 
Yoritomo  himself  having  remained  at  Kioto. 

The  tales  that  are  told  of  his  personal  exploits  are  endless. 
When  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  a  noted  robber  stole  a  horse  from 
the  camp.  He  was  pursued  and  overtaken ;  but,  when  he  placed 
his  back  against  a  tree,  and,  sword  in  hand,  boldly  challenged  all 
his  pursuers,  no  one  but  Yoshitsune  dared  to  approach  him,  and 
he  took  the  robber  single-handed.  A  band  of  robbers  again  at- 
tempted to  plunder  the  camp.  Yoshitsune  slew  four  of  them. 
When  Yoritomo  was  in  doubt  as  to  which  of  his  younger  brothers 
to  entrust  with  command  in  the  field  in  his  own  absence,  to  test 
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their  firmness  he  heated  a  metal  water  jug  red  hot  and  called  on 
each  brother  in  turn  to  serve  him  with  it.  All  but  Yoshitsune 
dropped  it  the  moment  they  took  it  in  their  hands.  Yoshitsune 
alone  held  it,  with  unmoved  face  and  tranquil  heart,  until  Yori- 
tomo's  requirements  were  finished.  In  order  to  take  the  Taira 
troops  in  flank  at  the  battle  of  Ichi  no  Tani,  a  precipitous  moun- 
tain, many  hundred  feet  in  height,  had  to  be  descended.  The 
guides  declared  that  the  descent  was  practicable  for  neither  men 
nor  horses — only  deer  could  descend  it.  '  Where  a  deer  can  go 
so  can  a  horse/  declared  Yoshitsune,  and,  forcing  his  own  horse 
down,  he  encouraged  three  thousand  horsemen  to  follow  him,  and 
the  battle  was  won.  On  the  bridge  of  Gojo,  near  Kioto,  he  was 
attacked  by  a  noted  robber  'eight  feet  in  height,  strong  as  a 
hundred  men,'  but  the  tables  were  promptly  turned  and  the  robber 
had  to  sue  for  mercy.  He  thenceforward  devoted  himself .  entirely 
to  his  vanquisher's  service  and  continued  by  his  side  till  the  last 
chapter.  This  was  Benkei,  whose  exploits  almost  rival  those  of 
his  noble  master  and  are  cherished  with  almost  equally  loving 
memory.  Master  and  henchman  are  the  King  Bichard  and  Robin 
Hood  of  Japanese  history.  The  features  of  both  are  the  most 
favourite  decoration  that  adorns  the  kites  of  Japanese  boys  to  this 
day. 

When  the  Taira  were  utterly  destroyed  and  a  new  Emperor  was 
on  the  throne,  Yoritomo  consolidated  his  power  at  Kamakura,  the 
home  of  his  ancestors,  which  quickly  grew  into  a  populous  and 
flourishing  city,  the  capital  of  the  eastern  provinces.  There  he 
ruled  the  Empire  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign  at  Kioto,  and 
established  the  feudal  system  and  the  dual  form  of  government, 
which  lasted  until  1868.  Strong  military  governors  were  sent  to 
the  provinces  to  replace  the  weak  civil  representatives  of  the 
Imperial  Court  at  Tokio.  Taxes  were  levied  on  agriculture. 
Anarchy  came  to  an  end,  and,  under  his  strong  rule,  the  country 
was  prosperous  and  peaceful.  The  Kamakura  epoch  began,  illus- 
trated in  the  seventh  tableau  in  the  Exhibition  by  hunting  scenes. 
In  order  to  maintain  the  manly  spirit  of  his  followers,  which  could 
no  longer  be  fostered  on  the  field  of  battle,  Yoritomo,  an  ardent 
sportsman  himself,  encouraged  hunting  by  his  followers,  and  there 
are  many  records  of  his  hunting  expeditions  and  of  great  camps 
on  the  wild  slopes  of  Fujiyama  and  on  the  still  wilder  hills  of 
Shinano,  and  the  camps  have  been  made  the  scenes  of  many  popu- 
lar dreams  of  love,  murder,  and  revenge.  The  subject  of  the 
tableau  is,  therefore,  chosen  with  singular  happiness.  For 
fourteen  years  Yoritomo  lived  in  regal  splendour  and  more  than 
regal  power  in  his  capital  at  Kamakura,  which  was  all  the  time 
growing  in  wealth  and  magnificence.  Early  in  the  year  1099  he 
attended  the  ceremony  of  opening  a  new  bridge  which  had  been 
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erected  on  the  Tokaido,  the  great  eastern  high  road  of  Central 
Japan,  over  a  river  which  flows  into  the  sea  a  few  miles  to  the 
westward  of  Karnakura.  As  he  crossed  the  bridge  in  a  stately 
procession,  when  both  the  banks  of  the  river  were  lined  by  enthu- 
siastic crowds  of  his  people,  whose  acclamations  hailed  him  as 
their  lord  and  master,  the  ghost  of  his  murdered  brother,  Yoshi- 
tsune, the  brother  whose  faithful  services  he  had  rewarded  so 
basely,  rose  out  of  the  water  and  confronted  him.  He  fell  from 
his  horse  in  a  swoon ,  and  was  carried  home  senseless  to  die  within 
a  month.  The  frightened  horse  leaped  from  the  bridge  into  the 
river,  whence  the  river  is  still  called  Ba-niu — horse-enter.  As  a 
general,  a  statesman,  and  a  ruler,  he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  men  that  Japan  has  produced,  but  one  dark  blot  clings  to 
his  memory,  his  ingratitude  to  the  brave  and  chivalrous  brother 
to  whom  he  owed  so  much. 

After  the  battle  of  Dan  no  Ura,  Yoshitsune  had  returned  in 
triumph  to  Kioto ,  bringing  with  him  his  prisoners  and  the  heads  of 
the  most  noble  of  the  enemies  who  were  slain.  Then  he  proceeded 
on  his  way  to  Kamakura  to  lay  his  spoils  at  the  feet  of  his  lord  and 
elder  brother.  But  jealousy  had  entered  into  the  heart  of  the 
latter,  and  he  not  only  refused  to  see  him,  but  planned  to  have 
him  assassinated.  Yoshitsune  returned  to  Kioto  humiliated  and 
angry,  his  heart  bitter  with  the  consciousness  of  unrequited  merit. 
Thence  he  was  obliged  once  more  to  take  refuge  in  Mutsu,  where 
he  had  passed  his  youth.  There  at  Mayozawa,  a  village  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Koromo,  he  was  found  by  the  troops  sent  in  his 
pursuit  by  his  remorseless  brother.  With  his  little  remaining 
band  of  followers  he  fought  to  the  last ;  overwhelming  numbers 
prevailed,  and,  when  all  was  lost,  he  killed  his  wife  and  children 
with  his  own  hand  and  then  himself.  His  head  was  sent  to  Kama- 
kura '  contained  in  a  lacquer  box  and  moistened  with  strong  wine.' 
The  faithful  Benkei  died  with  him.  When  the  battle  was  over 
Benkei  walked  into  the  river,  and  there  was  shot  to  death  by 
arrows  discharged  from  the  banks  by  foes,  none  of  whom  dared 
to  come  within  his  mighty  reach. 

Yoritomo  is  only  one  of  the  great  names  in  history.  That  of 
his  wife  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  female  name,  scarcely  second 
to  that  of  the  mythological  Empress  Jingo.  Whilst  still  a  fugitive 
in  his  early  youth,  with  all  his  friends  scattered  in  remote  districts, 
and  the  Taira  thirsting  for  his  blood,  Yoritomo  took  refuge  with 
the  Hojo,  a  noble  family  of  substantial  wealth  that  had  dwelt  for 
generations  at  Hojo,  now  an  insignificant  village  lying  in  a  roman- 
tically beautiful  valley  in  the  peninsula  of  Idzu.  They  were  con- 
nected by  marriage  with  the  Minamoto,  and  had  always  adhered 
to  them,  though  they  traced  their  descent  remotely  to  the  Taira. 
The  head  of  the  family,  during  Yoritomo's  life,  was  Hojo  Toki- 
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masa,  and  his  daughter,  Masako,  became  Yoritomo's  wife  after  a 
courtship  the  romanticism  of  which  has  been  rarely  paralleled  even 
in  the  humbler  walks  of  Japanese  life.  At  his  death  Yoritomo 
left  two  sons,  Yoriiye  and  Sanetomo,  both  of  whom  succeeded  in 
turn  to  all  his  honours  and  to  his  nominal  authority.  The  honours 
included  the  title  of  Sei-i-Tai-Shogun  (Barbarian-representing 
great-general) ,  the  highest  military  title  which  can  be  bestowed  on 
a  subject,  one  which  continued  to  be  borne  by  the  rulers  of  Japan 
down  to  1868,  which,  anglicised  as  Tycoon,  appeared  to  us  as  the 
proper  title  of  the  legitimate  sovereign  when  first  European  powers 
entered  into  diplomatic  relations  with  Japan ;  which  even  Koemp- 
fer,  the  early  Dutch  historian,  translated  as  Secular  Emperor. 
Both  sons  died  while  yet  young,  and  the  direct  line,  which  their 
father  had  fought  through  a  sea  of  blood  to  establish  in  power 
for  ever,  for  which  he  had  spared  neither  kith  nor  kin,  came  to  an 
end  within  twenty  years  after  his  death. 

Tokimasa  and  Masako  were  the  real  rulers  even  during  the 
sons'  lifetime,  and,  after  Tokimasa 's  death,  though  she  had  nomi- 
nally retired  to  a  secluded  nunnery,  Masako  continued  to  admin- 
ister the  Government  with  such  effect  that  she  became  known  as 
the  '  Nun  Shogun.'  When  her  second  son  died,  the  successor- 
ship  to  the  Shogunate  was  conferred  by  the  Emperor,  at  her 
request,  on  a  child  of  the  Fujiwara  family,  and,  in  the  name  of 
this  child ,  she  continued  to  exercise  supreme  power  at  Kamakura , 
and  when  she  died  was  able  to  transmit  it  unimpaired  to  the  suc- 
cessor in  the  headship  of  her  own  family.  The  Hojo  became  to  the 
Shoguns  what  the  Fujiwara  had  been  to  the  Emperors.  A  long 
series  of  puppet  Shoguns  of  the  Fujiwara  or  even  of  the  Imperial 
family  followed.  Boys  were  nominated  to  the  office  almost  before 
they  had  emerged  from  childhood,  only  to  be  deposed  when  they 
arrived  at  manhood,  and  throughout  a  period  of  over  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years  the  Hojo  were  the  de  facto  governors  of  the 
Empire,  never  assuming  the  title  of  the  highest  office  and  always 
acting  as  Shikken,  or  regent,  in  the  name  of  the  Shogun,  who, 
in  turn,  derived  all  his  authority  from  the  Emperor,  Both 
Emperor  and  Shogun  were  mere  political  nonentities,  and 
Emperors  were  deposed  from  their  throne  with  as  little  compunc- 
tion as  the  Shoguns  from  their  office  whenever  it  was  the  pleasure 
of  the  Shikken  for  the  time  being.  But  in  no  country  in  the 
world  has  history  repeated  itself  with  more  fidelity  than  in  Japan. 
As  the  luxury  and  effeminacy  of  the  Imperial  line  caused  the 
executive  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Fujiwara,  as  the  weak  charac- 
ters of  the  later  Fujiwara  opened  the  way  for  the  military  domina- 
tion of  Kiyomori  and  Yoritomo,  as  the  incompetency  of  Yoritomo's 
own  sons  placed  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Hojo,  so  did  the 
degeneracy  of  the  Hojo,  when  the  leadership  of  the  family  came 
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to  be  vested  in  youths  who  sacrificed  duty  to  pleasure,  in  turn 
cause  their  downfall.  The  cause  of  the  Emperor  at  Kioto  was 
espoused  by  three  soldiers — Kusunoki  Masashige,  Nitta  Yoshisada, 
and  Ashikaga  Takauji,  the  two  last  scions  of  the  Minamoto,  the 
first  a  territorial  noble  who  traced  his  descent  to  a  former 
Emperor.  All  three  are  noted  characters  in  history,  the  first  two 
as  loyal  and  devoted  soldiers  who  have  handed  down  to  posterity 
memories  of  the  unselfish  patriotism  and  unswerving  devotion  to 
duty  that  are  cardinal  points  in  the  doctrine  of  Bushido  in  its 
highest  form  ;  the  last,  the  founder  of  one  of  the  greatest  families 
of  Shogun,  as  an  unscrupulous  self-seeker  who  sacrified  even  his 
fealty  to  the  throne  for  the  gratification  of  his  overweening 
ambition. 

The  Emperor  Go  Daigo  (1318-1339),  the  ninety-sixth  of  the 
long  line  of  Emperors  from  Jimmu,  was  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule.       Boys,  even  children,  had  hitherto  occupied  the 
throne  during  the  Hojo  period,  and  all  had  been  mere  tools  in  the 
hands  of  the  masterful  regents.     Go  Daigo  was  already  a  man  over 
thirty  years  of  age  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  active  in  mind 
and  physically  energetic.     Though  he  owed  his  nomination  to  the 
throne  to  the  Hojo,  he  soon  began  to  fret  under  their  domination, 
and  finally  attempted  to  enforce  his  prerogatives  by  an  appeal  to 
arms.     The  attempt  was  promptly  crushed,  and  Go  Daigo  was 
dethroned  and  exiled  to  the  island  of  Oki.     He  escaped.     Another 
army  was  raised,  and,  under  the  command  of  Nitta,  it  marched 
upon  Kamakura,  the  Eastern  capital  and  the  home  of  the  Hojo. 
Kamakura  was  so  strongly  fortified  as  to  be  impregnable  against 
an  attack  from  land  ;  but  it  lies  on  the  sea,  and  the  way  into  it  was 
open  from  the  beach.     Between  the  great  statue  of  Daibutsu  and 
Kamakura  there  is  a  bold  cliff  jutting  from  the  land  close  down  to 
low-water  mark.     Here  the  garrison  had  placed  a  chevaux  de  frise 
extending  from  the  cliff  to  the  sea,  while  facing  it,  a  little  way 
from  the  shore,  was  a  large  fleet  filled  with  archers.       Nitta's 
advance  was  therefore  checked.     He  climbed  alone  to  the  top  of 
the  cliff,  and  there,  after  having  invoked  in  prayer  the  help  of  the 
Sea  God,  he  flung  his  sword,  the  last  treasure  of  a  warrior,  as  a 
votive  offering  into  the  sea.     The  sea  miraculously  retreated  from 
the  beach  with  such  rapidity  as  to  sweep  the  watching  fleet  from 
its  anchors  far  in  the  offing,  where  the  best  archers  were  power- 
less, and  a  long  space  was  left  dry  on  the  sand  where  the  chevaux 
de  frise  did  not  extend,  along  which  the  army  easily  passed.     The 
assault  was  made,  the  city  taken    after    a    bloody    fight,    and 
Kamakura,  rich  in  great  triumphs  of  ecclesiastical  architecture, 
prosperous  and  wealthy,  was  almost  entirely  destroyed.       The 
usual  slaughter  followed,  and  the  Hojo  were  exterminated  as  com- 
pletely as  the  Taira  had  been  150  years  before.     They  had  ruled 
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Japan  for  over  a  hundred  years.  They  had  done  much  for  the 
cause  of  civilisation.  They  had  encouraged  agriculture,  industry, 
and  commerce ;  constructed  roads  and  established  a  postal  service. 
Taxation  under  them  was  light,  and  justice  was  fairly 
administered.  Above  all,  under  them  the  threatened  invasion  of 
Kublai  Khan,  the  Mongol  who  won  for  himself  the  throne  of 
China  and  sought  to  culminate  his  career  on  the  Asiatic  continent 
by  bringing  Japan  under  his  Imperial  sway,  was  triumphantly 
repelled. 

The  story  of  the  invasion  resembles  that  of  the  Spanish 
Armada.  Irritated  by  the  piratical  excursions  of  Japanese  seamen 
on  his  coasts,  still  more  so  by  the  contumely  with  which  his  envoys 
were  treated  at  the  Court  of  the  Hojo,  the  great  Conqueror  of 
China  despatched  against  Japan  a  huge  fleet,  which  is  said  to  have 
numbered  over  350  war  junks,  and  to  have  been  manned  by  more 
than  150,000  of  his  best  seamen  and  soldiers.  The  Japanese  had 
full  warning — as  had  the  English  of  the  Armada — of  the  coming 
fleet,  and  had  prepared  to  meet  it ;  but  all  they  could  do  seemed 
to  give  little  prospect  of  success.  The  Chinese  junks  were  of  the 
largest  size.  The  Japanese  had  only  small  and  light  ships,  easily 
managed,  no  doubt,  by  the  intrepid  and  experienced  sailors  who 
manned  them,  but  hopelessly  inferior  in  strength  to  the  towering 
junks  of  China.  The  latter  had  firearms  and  catapults.  The 
Japanese  had  only  their  arrows  to  rely  on  until  they  came  to 
close  quarters.  Still  they  never  quailed.  Just  as  the  English 
admirals  hung  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Spanish  fleet  in  its  progress 
up  the  Channel,  so  did  the  Japanese  on  that  of  the  Chinese  fleet  as 
it  crossed  the  same  stormy  sea  that,  in  our  own  day,  has  witnessed 
the  destruction  of  the  Russian  fleet,  and  harassed  it  by  repeated 
attacks  in  which  they  inflicted  much  loss  on  their  enemy  and 
suffered  little  themselves.  But  the  advance  of  the  invaders  could 
not  be  checked,  and  the  great  fleet  finally  anchored  off  the  west 
coast  of  Kiushiu.  Repeated  attempts  were  made  to  land  in  vain. 
The  Japanese  swordsmen  at  close  quarters  were  more  than  a 
match  for  the  boldest  Tartar  spearmen.  The  gods  of  heaven,  too, 
came  to  the  help  of  the  divine  land  peopled  by  their  own 
descendants.  A  typhoon,  the  most  terrible  form  of  storm  that 
sweeps  the  seas  of  any  part  of  the  world,  broke  upon  the  coast  and 
played  havoc  with  the  fleet,  formed  as  it  was  in  close  order.  Many 
great  ships  were  destroyed  at  their  anchors.  Others  escaped  to 
the  sea,  but  on  these,  shattered  and  scattered,  their  own  crews 
demoralised,  the  Japanese,  who  through  the  storm  had  lain 
securely  hidden  in  sheltered  inlets  and  bays  unknown  to  the 
Chinese,  fell  and  destroyed  them  in  detail.  Only  three  survivors 
of  the  whole  of  the  grand  armada  that  had  sailed  in  such  pomp  and 
pride  returned  to  their  native  shore. 
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All  the  triumph  of  this  great  national  victory,  all  the  domestic 
benefits  that  they  conferred  on  their  country,  all  the  undoubted 
virtues  of  some  of  the  line,  have  not  succeeded  in  endearing  the 
memory  of  the  Hojo  to  their  countrymen.  All  their  services  are 
overshadowed  by  their  cruelty  and  tyranny  in  banishing  their 
Emperor — the  heavenly  king — to  a  desolate  island,  and  their  very 
names  are  spoken  with  hatred  and  detestation. 

JOSEPH  H.  LONGFORD. 
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COMPULSORY  INSURANCE  AGAINST 
UNEMPL  O  YMENT 

A   SWISS  SCHEME 


A  MIDDLE-CLASS  man,  whose  back  was  almost  broken  by  the 
burden  of  rates  and  taxes  he  had  to  bear,  once  went  into  the  great 
blast  furnace  district.  There,  to  his  infinite  surprise,  he  found 
puddlers  drinking  champagne  at  their  midday  meal.  It  gave  a 
sort  of  relish  to  their  grub,  they  said ;  and  livened  them  up  a  bit. 
He  found,  too,  puddlers'  wives  disporting  themselves  in  velvet, 
and  with  feathers  a  good  yard  long  in  their  hats.  For  it  was  the 
palmy  days  of  the  iron  trade,  the  days  when  ironworkers  were 
making  their  6Z.  10s.  a  week  each ;  and  were  spending  week  by 
week  every  penny  they  earned. 

What  this  man  saw  set  him  a-thinking,  and  sorrowfully;  for 
the  old  saying,  'Wilful  waste  makes  woful  want,'  was  in  his 
mind;  and,  although  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  waste,  the 
want,  when  it  came,  would,  as  he  knew,  touch  him  to  the  quick. 
He  was  a  frugal  man,  and  by  necessity,  not  choice  :  he  had  no 
champagne  to  drink,  his  wife  had  no  long  feathers.  He  must 
pinch  and  save,  indeed,  to  make  both  ends  meet,  even  in  those 
palmy  days  when  ironworkers  were  throwing  money  out  of  the 
very  windows.  And  he  would  have  to  pinch  and  save  harder  than 
ever  when  the  palmy  days  were  gone,  when  trade  was  bad,  and 
these  workers  were  tramping  round  the  country-side  unemployed 
and  penniless.  For  then,  besides  maintaining  himself  and  his 
own  belongings,  he  would  have  to  help  to  maintain  them  and 
theirs — these  men  who  were  drinking  champagne,  and  their  much 
befeathered  wives  and  children. 

The  thought  of  his  hardly  earned  money  going  to  these  people 
troubled  him  sorely.  He  knew,  of  course,  that,  wastrels  though 
they  might  be,  they  must  not  be  left  to  starve.  No  civilised 
State,  in  this  our  day,  can  knowingly  leave  even  the  most  worth- 
less of  its  members  to  die  through  lack  of  bread.  Still,  let  him 
cudgel  his  brains  as  he  would,  he  could  find  no  reason  at  all  why 
he,  who  could  not  for  his  life  earn  61.  10s.  a  week,  should  have  to 
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stint  himself  in  all  things  that  they  who  could  might  spend  their 
61.  10s.  week  by  week  the  more  light-heartedly.  He  had  to  lay 
by  in  good  days  for  bad  days ;  why,  then,  should  they  not  lay  by? 
Why  should  the  State  not  force  them  to  lay  by  ?  It  forced  him  to 
pay  rates  and  taxes.  And  he  railed  against  the  State,  declaring 
that  it  left  undone  what  it  ought  to  do,  and  did  what  it  ought  not 
to  do.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  accuse  it  of  deliberately  extorting 
toll  from  the  frugal  that  it  might  have  the  wherewithal  to  deal  out 
doles  to  the  thriftless. 

This  man  was  unreasonable,  of  course,  but  then  he  had  heavy 
rates  and  taxes  to  pay;  and  this  being  the  case,  he  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  be  reasonable.  Besides,  it  is  trying,  as  even  the 
best  tempered  among  us  must  admit ,  to  see  men  and  women ,  for 
whom  we  may  later  have  to  provide  necessaries,  revelling  in 
luxuries  which  we  cannot  afford.  Probably  most  needy  rate- 
payers— and  the  majority  of  ratepayers  are  very  needy — had  they 
seen  what  he  saw,  would  have  felt  more  or  less  inclined  to  join 
with  him  in  his  railing,  and  to  ask,  as  he  did,  why  should  the 
State  allow  this  wilful  waste  to  go  on?  Why  should  it  not  force 
these  men  to  lay  by,  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity,  for  the  days 
of  adversity  which  are  sure  to  come  upon  them  sooner  or  later? 
The  philanthropic  among  them  might  even  have  suggested  that 
the  State  ought — that  it  was  its  duty— to  force  them  to  lay  by, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  ratepayers  but  for  their  own  sakes, 
as  a  means  of  securing  them  against  the  misery  and  degradation 
of  becoming  paupers.  A  wage-earner  who  spends  week  by  week 
every  penny  he  earns,  no  matter  whether  it  be  six  pounds  or  six 
shillings,  is  bound  inevitably,  if  he  lives,  to  become  a  pauper,  to 
his  own  detriment,  even  more  than  to  the  detriment  of  the  rate- 
payers. 

Now  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  prevent ,  so  far  as  it  can , 
its  members  from  becoming  paupers,  we  all  agree,  in  theory  at 
any  rate  ;  just  as  we  all  agree  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  whole 
community  that  it  should,  in  this  matter,  do  its  duty.  Every 
pauper  has  to  be  housed,  fed,  and  clothed,  at  the  cost  of  the  com- 
munity, it  must  be  remembered.  Unfortunately,  here  in  England, 
it  is  by  no  means  always  easy  for  the  State  to  do  its  duty,  even 
when  it  is  manifestly  to  the  interest  of  the  whole  community  that 
it  should  do  it.  The  only  means  by  which  a  certain  section  of 
our  fellows  could  be  prevented  from  becoming  paupers  would  be 
by  forcing  them,  as  this  man  suggested,  to  lay  by  in  good  days 
for  bad.  Yet  were  the  State  but  to  give  a  hint  that  it  was  going  to 
force  them  to  lay  by,  was  going  to  force  anybody,  indeed,  to  do 
anything  excepting  pay  rates  and  taxes,  straightway  there  would 
be  a  clamour.  Someone  or  other  would  at  once  discover  that 
man's  sacrecl  rights  were  in  danger ;  someone  or  other  would  start 
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arguing  that  the  right  to  waste  one's  own  money  in  one's  own 
way  was  a  sacred  right,  secured  to  all  men  alike  by  the  Magna 
Charta.  Besides,  even  were  it  otherwise,  there  would  still  be 
a  difficulty  in  the  way  :  it  is  by  no  means  sure  that  the  Minister 
exists  whose  wit  it  would  not  pass  to  devise  a  Compulsory  Laying- 
by  Bill.  Thus,  that  the  State  will  ever  force  men  directly  to  lay 
by  is  practically  out  of  the  question  ;  all  that  we  can  even  hope  for 
is  that  it  may  some  day  force  them  to  do  so  indirectly,  may  force 
them  at  any  rate  to  insure  when  employed  against  unemployment. 
If  it  would  even  do  this,  however — and  there  is  some  hope  now 
that  it  soon  will — it  would  do  well  for  all  classes,  and  for  no  class 
quite  so  well  as  the  wage-earning  class ,  especially  the  section  of  it 
that  earns  not  6/.  10-9.  a  week,  but  perhaps  sixteen  shillings. 

Compulsory  insurance  against  unemployment,  we  are  always 
being  told  here  in  England,  savours  of  tyranny,  and  is  therefore, 
in  a  democratic  country,  quite  impossible.  In  Switzerland,  how- 
ever, the  most  democratic  of  all  countries,  it  is  argued,  that  it  is 
only  in  a  democratic  country  that  it  is  possible.  And  the  Swiss 
can  speak  on  the  subject  with  more  authority  than  any  other 
people ;  for  they  are  the  only  people  who  have  not  only  framed, 
but  have  actually  worked,  compulsory  systems  of  insurance  against 
unemployment . 

Already  hundreds  of  years  ago,  insurance  against  unemploy- 
ment was  organised  on  compulsory  lines  in  Basle,  where  it  seems 
to  have  worked  fairly  satisfactorily  up  to  1789,  when  war  broke 
out,  and  the  only  form  of  insurance  worth  having  lay  in  powder 
and  shot.  Since  then  several  compulsory  schemes  have  been 
devised,  one  of  which  was  tried  in  Zurich,  and  another  in  St.  Gall, 
both  proving  failures.  That  tried  in  St.  Gall  never  had  a  chance, 
indeed,  of  proving  anything  else,  so  badly  was  it  worked.  By  far 
the  most  interesting  of  the  compulsory  schemes  that  have  yet  been 
devised,  however,  has  never  been  tried  at  all,  although  the  Berne 
Government  was  at  one  time  eager  to  try  it ;  and  would  no  doubt 
have  done  so,  had  they  not  found  that,  if  they  did,  a  certain  small 
but  powerful  section  of  the  Berne  workers  would  raise  a  storm. 
This  scheme  is  the  work  of  Dr.  Wassilieff,  a  Eussian,  who,  until 
quite  recently,  lived  in  Switzerland. 

Dr.  Wassilieff  is  a  medical  man  ;  and  it  was  his  sympathy,  not 
with  the  ratepayers  in  their  woes,  but  with  his  poorer  patients  in 
the  suffering  entailed  on  them  by  unemployment,  that  first  moved 
him  to  interest  himself  in  the  unemployed  problem.  As  he  went 
about  among  the  wage-earners,  he  saw  family  after  family  plunged 
into  misery  simply  because  the  head  of  the  family  chanced  to  be 
out  of  work  for  a  few  weeks.  So  great  was  the  misery  in  some 
cases,  that  it  led  to  complete  demoralisation ;  and  men  who  had 
been  worthy  citizens  sank  down  into  loafers  and  paupers.  In  some 
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callings,  indeed,  the  men  had  practically  no  alternative  but  to 
become  paupers  when  out  of  work,  he  found ;  for,  when  in  work, 
their  wages  were  so  low  that  even  the  provident  among  them  could 
never  lay  by  more  than  a  pittance.  If  thrown  out  of  work,  they 
were,  therefore,  soon  at  the  end  of  their  resources,  face  to  face 
with  starvation.  And  people  may  be  thrown  out  of  work  almost 
any  day  now,  and  without  any  fault  of  their  own. 

To  Dr.  Wassilieff  this  state  of  things  seemed,  not  only  terrible 
for  the  workers,  but  disastrous  both  socially  and  economically  for 
the  w^hole  community.  He  therefore  set  to  work  to  try  to  find  a 
remedy  for  it.  For  years  he  worked  ceaselessly  among  the  un- 
employed in  Berne,  studying  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  their 
unemployment,  and  trying  to  find  remedies  for  the  evils  it  entails. 
As  the  result  of  what  he  learnt,  he  became  convinced  that  the 
only  real  solution  of  the  unemployed  problem  was  insurance 
against  unemployment.  He  therefore  drew  up  an  insurance 
against  unemployment  scheme — the  system  in  force  in  Berne 
to-day  is  partly  founded  on  it.  This  first  scheme,  which  was 
framed  in  1893,  was  on  voluntary  lines.  Five  years  later,  how- 
ever, he  framed  a  scheme  on  compulsory  lines ;  for  he  had,  in  the 
meantime,  made  up  his  mind,  thanks  to  the  experience  he  had 
gained,  that  no  voluntary  scheme  of  this  sort  would  ever  work 
quite  satisfactorily.  It  is  with  his  compulsory  scheme  that  we 
are  here  dealing. 

This  scheme  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  unemployment 
is  the  concern,  not  only  of  employers  and  their  employees,  but 
of  the  whole  community.  Men  who  are  unemployed  become 
destitute  sooner  or  later,  and  when  they  are  destitute  the  commu- 
nity is  bound  to  support  them.  It  behoves  the  community,  there- 
fore, for  its  own  sake,  to  take  means  to  secure  them,  so  far  as 
possible,  against  being  unemployed ;  to  secure  them  also,  nolentes 
volentes,  against  being  destitute  if  unemployed. 

Dr.  Wassilieff  realised  clearly,  of  course,  that,  in  a  modern 
industrial  state,  unemployment  cannot  always  be  prevented  :  let 
Governments  take  what  precautions  they  may,  and  employers  and 
employees  do  what  they  will ,  there  will  still  be  seasons  when  trade 
will  be  bad,  times  of  depression,  when  men  and  women  must  stand 
idle  because  there  is  no  work  for  them  to  do.  He  holds,  however, 
that,  although  unemployment  cannot  always  be  prevented,  it  can 
be  prevented  very  often  ;  and  in  framing  his  measure  he  took  good 
care  that  it  should  be  one  that  tended  to  prevent  it. 

Under  the  insurance  system  he  devised,  both  the  State  and  the 
local  authorities — the  whole  community,  in  fact — have  a  strong 
inducement  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  unemployment ; 
and  therefore  to  try  to  organise  industry  in  such  a  way  as  to 
secure  that  there  shafl  be  as  little  unemployment  as  possible.  All 
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classes  alike  have  a  direct  interest  in  there  being  no  unemploy- 
ment at  all ;  and  therefore,  in  seeing  that,  so  far  as  possible,  every 
man  shall  be  employed.  This  system  offers  no  temptation  to  men 
to  throw  up  their  work,  no  temptation  to  employers  to  dismiss 
their  employees.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  so  contrived  that  under  it 
it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  masters  and  men  alike  that  there 
should  be  no  throwing  up  of  work,  no  dismissals. 

Had  the  Bill  which  Dr.  Wassilieff  introduced  into  the  Berne 
Parliament  become  law,  the  local  authorities  of  any  town — or 
district — in  the  canton,  would  now  have  the  power  to  compel  all 
wage-earners  living  in  that  town,  or  working  for  employers  who 
lived  there,  to  insure  against  unemployment.  They  would  also 
have  the  power  to  compel  all  employers  who  have  works  there  to 
insure  their  employees  against  unemployment.  What  he  pro- 
posed was  that,  in  each  town  or  district,  the  local  authorities 
should  organise  a  Labour  Institute ;  and  that  they  should  require 
all  the  employers  of  labour  there,  together  with  their  employees, 
to  become  members  of  it.  The  Labour  Institute  was  to  consist  of 
three  sections — viz.  a  Conciliation  Board,  a  Labour  Exchange, 
and  an  Insurance  Office  ;  all  the  three,  however,  were  to  be  worked 
together,  and  were  to  be  under  the  same  direction  and  control. 
The  actual  work  of  the  Institute  was  to  be  done  by  paid  officials, 
under  the  surveillance  of  a  managing  committee.  One-third  of 
the  members  of  this  committee  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  muni- 
cipality, while  one-third  were  to  be  elected  by  the  employers  in 
the  town,  and  one-third  by  their  employees.  The  members  of  the 
committee  were  to  be  responsible  for  the  working  of  the  whole 
Institute  to  the  municipality;  and  the  municipality  was  to  be 
responsible  for  it  to  the  State.  Dr.  Wassilieff  calculated  that  the 
interest  on  the  money  deposited  in  the  insurance  office  as  insur- 
ance fees  would  ultimately  cover  the  working  expenses  of  the 
institute ;  and  meanwhile  they  were  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
district  rates. 

The  special  work  to  which ,  under  the  scheme ,  the  Conciliation 
Section  of  the  Labour  Institute  was  to  devote  itself,  was  trying  to 
keep  the  peace  between  labour  and  capital  by  smoothing  away 
friction,  removing  causes  of  disagreement,  and  adjusting  differ- 
ences. It  was  to  be  the  official  arbitrator  in  all  cases  of  industrial 
dispute,  the  go-between  whose  business  was  to  reconcile  opposing 
interests  and  thus  ward  off  lock-outs,  strikes,  and  all  other  forms 
of  industrial  warfare.  It  was,  of  course,  not  proposed  that  it 
should  attempt  in  any  way  to  regulate  wages.  Still  one  of  its 
most  important  functions  was  to  be  the  drawing  up  of  measures 
for  regulating  the  conditions  of  labour. 

The  Labour  Exchange  was  to  serve  two  purposes  :  it  was 
to  be  its  business  to  provide,  so  far  as  possible,  the  unemployed 
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members  of  the  Institute  with  employment ;  and  its  business 
to  prevent  such  of  them  as  did  not  wish  for  employment  from 
obtaining  unemployed  grants  from  the  Insurance  Office.  The 
Exchange  manager  was  to  be  an  expert  in  all  that  concerns 
labour  and  the  labour  markets — an  expert,  too,  on  the  art  of 
distinguishing  between  honest  work-seekers  and  work-shirking 
rogues.  He  was  to  be  in  close  touch  with  all  the  employers  in 
the  canton,  and  to  know  exactly  where,  if  anywhere,  work  was 
to  be  had,  not  only  there  but  throughout  the  country.  Thus, 
even  if  he  had  no  vacant  place  on  the  Exchange  list  to  offer 
an  unemployed  who  presented  himself,  he  would  at  any  rate 
be  able  to  tell  him  where  his  best  chance  lay  of  finding  work ; 
and  by  so  doing  he  would  save  him  many  a  vain,  weary  tramp. 
All  the  members  of  the  Labour  Institute  were  to  have  the  right 
to  his  help,  gratis  of  course.  A  wage-earning  member  must, 
indeed,  by  law  apply  to  him  for  work  before  applying  to  the 
Insurance  Office  for  an  unemployed  allowance.  The  employer- 
members,  too,  must  have  recourse  to  the  Exchange  when  in 
search  of  employees ;  or,  at  any  rate,  if  they  engaged  outsiders, 
they  must  pay  for  them  double  insurance  fees. 

Of  the  three  sections  into  which,  under  Dr.  Wassilieff's 
scheme,  the  Labour  Institute  was  to  be  divided,  the  most  inter- 
esting by  far  was,  of  course,  the  insurance  against  unemploy- 
ment section.  This  was  the  most  important  section ;  it  was 
the  section,  indeed,  that  gave  its  character  to  the  whole  project, 
and  stamped  it  as  original.  Conciliation  boards  and  labour 
exchanges  there  were  already  in  the  land,  but  an  insurance 
office  worked  on  the  lines  this  office  was  to  be  worked  was  some- 
thing quite  new. 

According  to  the  regulations  laid  down  by  the  Bill,  wage- 
earners  were  required  to  insure  against  unemployment  individu- 
ally, each  wage-earner  insuring  himself;  while  their  employers, 
on  the  contrary,  were  required  to  insure  them  collectively,  by 
trade  groups.  All  the  workshops,  factories,  &c.,  in  any  town 
or  district  were  to  be  arranged  in  groups,  each  group  containing 
those  of  the  same  or  similar  kind.  All  the  metal  works,  for 
instance,  were  to  be  in  one  group,  all  the  chemical  works  in 
another.  Then  the  owners  of  the  works  in  each  group  were 
to  unite  and  insure  jointly  their  employees  against  unemploy- 
ment. 

A  man  who  obtained  work  in  any  place  must  go  at  once  to 
the  Labour  Institute  there,  the  Bill  ordained,  and  take  out  an 
insurance  policy.  The  procedure  was  as  simple  as  possible  : 
all  that  he  had  to  do  was  to  obtain  an  insurance  book,  pay  an 
insurance  fee  of  half  a  franc,  or  a  franc,  according  to  his  wages, 
and  notify  his  employer  that  he  had  done  so.  Then  his  em- 
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ployer  must  every  fortnight,  when  he  paid  him  his  wages,  deduct 
from  them  a  certain  percentage,  the  precise  amount  being  fixed 
by  the  insurance  authorities,  and  deposit  the  money  for  him 
at  the  Insurance  Office.  This  he  was  to  continue  to  do  until 
his  employee  had  thirty  francs  deposited  there.  The  day  the  man 
had  thirty  francs  at  the  Office  he  became  a  full  member  of  the 
Institute,  with  all  a  member's  privileges;  and  so  long  as  he  had 
them  there  no  further  deductions  might  be  made  from  his  wages 
for  insurance  fees.  He  was  for  the  time  being  insured  against 
unemployment,  in  fact ;  arid  if  unemployment  came,  he  was 
secure  from  want  certainly  for  four  weeks,  probably  for  five,  and 
possibly  for  six,  unless  indeed  there  was  work  to  be  had  and  he 
refused  to  have  it.  For  the  Labour  Institute  must  either  forth- 
with find  employment  for  him,  through  the  Labour  Exchange, 
or  provide  him,  through  the  Insurance  Office,  with  an  unem- 
ployed allowance,  out  of  his  own  money  supplemented  by  other 
money.  If  when  work  was  offered  him,  however,  he  refused  it, 
or  if  he  accepted  it  and  lost  it  through  his  own  fault,  he  of  course 
forfeited  his  claim  to  an  allowance. 

The  thirty  francs  at  the  Insurance  Office  were  the  policyholder's 
inalienable  property  :  no  matter  what  debts  he  might  have,  no 
creditor  could,  under  the  scheme,  touch  the  money,  nor  could  he 
himself  touch  it  so  long  as  he  continued  working  in  the  district. 
If,  however,  before  it  had  been  dealt  out  to  him  in  the  form  of 
an  unemployed  allowance,  he  quitted  the  district,  it  was  to  be 
refunded  to  him;  or,  if  he  died,  it  was  to  be  refunded  to  his 
family.  Thus,  come  what  would,  the  money  he  was  forced  to 
lay  by,  as  it  was  deducted  from  his  wages  whether  he  wished  it 
or  not,  was  sure  to  be  returned  to  him  or  his  sooner  or  later.  In- 
surance against  unemployment,  as  planned  by  Dr.  Wassilieff, 
entailed  on  him,  therefore,  no  risk  of  loss  whatever ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  was  bound  to  gain  considerably  by  being  insured  if  out 
of  work,  and  he  lost  nothing  by  being  insured  even  if  he  always 
remained  in  work. 

Not  only  must  the  wage-earner  himself  contribute  to  the 
Insurance  Fund  thirty  francs  as  a  provision  in  case  of  unemploy- 
ment, but  his  master  must  also  contribute  for  him  thirty  francs. 
Whereas  the  wage-earner,  however,  was  to  begin  contributing 
on  the  day  he  had  work  in  the  district,  his  employer  was  not  to 
contribute  until  there  was  actual  unemployment  in  the  trade 
group  to  which  he,  as  an  employer,  belonged;  and  if  there  never 
was  unemployment,  then  he  was  never  to  contribute.  Whether 
there  was  or  was  not,  he  was  to  be  responsible  to  the  Insurance 
Office  to  the  amount  of  thirty  francs  for  each  of  his  employees  who 
was  a  full  member  of  the  Office — i.e.  who  had  thirty  francs 
deposited  there.  He  was  to  be  responsible  for  the  money, 
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however,  not  as  an  individual,  but  as  a  member  of  his  trade  group, 
all  the  employers  of  any  group  being  collectively  responsible  to 
the  Office  for  thirty  francs  for  each  man  who  was  employed  at  any 
of  the  works  belonging  to  the  group,  and  who  had  himself  thirty 
francs  deposited  at  the  Office.  For  the  men  who  had  not  yet 
deposited  their  thirty  francs  the  employers  were  to  have  no 
responsibility.  It  was  only  for  those  who  had,  that  they  could  be 
called  upon  to  pay  the  thirty  francs  each ;  and  for  them  only 
in  weekly  instalments  of  7J  francs  each  for  four  weeks  if  actually 
unemployed. 

With  the  employers  individually  the  Insurance  Office  was  to 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do ;  with  them  it  was  to  deal  only  col- 
lectively. The  proposed  arrangement  was  that  at  the  end  of 
every  week  it  should  inform  each  group  of  employers  how  many— 
if  any — of  the  men  for  whom  they  were  collectively  responsible 
had  been  unemployed  during  that  week,  and  call  upon  them  to 
pay  7J  francs  each  for  such  of  them  as  had  been  unemployed  for 
less  than  four  weeks.  The  money  was  to  be  paid  by  the  em- 
ployers collectively,  they  being  left  free  to  decide  among  them- 
selves, with  the  help  of  the  Conciliation  Board  if  necessary,  the 
precise  amount  that  each  separate  employer  should  pay,  the 
amount  varying,  of  course,  according  to  the  number  of  his  em- 
ployees. Thus,  if  there  was  unemployment  in  any  trade  group, 
the  cost  of  helping  to  provide  for  the  unemployed  would  fall  on 
all  the  employers  belonging  to  the  group,  on  each  one  of  them 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  his  employees,  and  quite  irrespec- 
tive of  whether  among  that  number  there  were,  or  were  not,  un- 
employed. It  would,  therefore,  be  of  course  to  the  direct  interest 
of  every  employer  in  the  group  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to 
prevent  men  from  being  thrown  out  of  employment,  not  only  his 
own  men,  but  the  men  of  his  fellow  employers. 

The  working  of  the  insurance  system,  as  proposed  in  the  Bill, 
was  simple  in  the  extreme.  Supposing  that  a  man  who  was  a 
full  member  of  the  Institute  lost  his  work,  he  was  straightway  to 
report  himself  at  the  Labour  Exchange,  and  place  his  name  on 
the  unemployed  list.  Then  the  Exchange  manager  must — it 
was  to  be  his  business — begin  at  once  to  try  to  find  work  for 
him;  and,  if  he  succeeded,  the  matter  would  be  settled  without 
ever  being  referred  to  the  Insurance  Office.  If  he  failed,  how- 
ever, and  through  no  fault  on  the  part  of  the  unemployed,  he 
would  pass  him  on  to  the  office  with  a  certificate  for  an  unem- 
ployed allowance,  keeping  his  name  on  the  Bureau  list,  of 
course,  the  while,  and  continuing  to  try  to  find  work  for  him. 
Then,  unless  in  the  meantime  work  was  found  for  him,  the  man 
would  receive  from  the  Insurance  Office ,  each  week  for  four  weeks , 
an  allowance  of  fifteen  francs,  7J  out  of  his  own  money  and  7J  out 
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of  the  money  handed  over  to  the  office  by  the  trade  group  to  which 

former  employer  belonged.  At  the  end  of  four  weeks  his  own 
thirty  francs  would,  of  course,  be  gone,  and  so  would  the  thirty 
francs  from  the  employers  of  his  group.  If  he  was  a  stranger  in  the 
canton  he  would,  therefore,  then  be  thrown  on  his  own  resources, 
as  the  Insurance  Office  could  do  no  more  for  him.  For  Dr.  Was- 
silieff  did  not  propose  that  the  unemployed,  who  were  mere 
sojourners  in  the  canton,  should  receive  any  help  either  from  the 
State  or  the  locality.  What  they  were  to  receive  was  to  come  out 
of  their  own  pockets  and  the  pockets  of  their  former  employers. 
They  were  to  have  their  own  thirty  francs  plus  the  thirty  francs 
of  their  employers,  but  nothing  beyond — not  one  penny  from  the 
community. 

If  the  man  was  a  native  of  the  canton,  however,  then  it  was 
to  be  otherwise.  Then,  if  he  had  not  found  work  when  the  end 
of  the  fourth  week  came,  the  Insurance  Office  was  to  make  him 
a  grant  of  twelve  francs  for  the  fifth  week,  the  money  being  pro- 
vided by  the  State  out  of  the  cantonal  taixes.  It  was  to  the  mani- 
fest advantage,  therefore,  of  the  cantonal  authorities,  as  of  every 
cantonal  ratepayer,  that  he  should  find  work  before  the  end  of 
the  fourth  week  came,  a  reason,  of  course,  why  they  should  all 
combine  in  trying  to  help  him  to  find  it.  The  twelve  francs  the 
canton  provided  were  not  to  be  granted  more  than  twice  to  the 
same  person  in  the  course  of  any  one  year. 

If,  besides  being  a  native  of  the  canton  in  which  he  was  work- 
ing, the  policyholder  had  a  settlement  in  the  town  or  district, 
the  Insurance  Office  was  required  under  the  Bill  to  provide  for  him 
during  the  sixth  week  of  his  unemployment ,  if  he  was  unemployed 
for  six  weeks.  It  must  give  him  for  this  sixth  week  twelve 
francs,  the  money  being  provided  by  the  municipal — or  district — 
authorities  out  of  the  local  rates.  Thus,  just  as  it  was  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  whole  canton  that  he  had  work  before  the  end  of 
the  fourth  week  of  his  unemployment,  it  was  to  the  advantage 
of  his  own  locality  that  he  should  have  it  before  the  end  of  the 
fifth  week. 

At  the  end  of  six  weeks,  if  the  man  was  still  unemployed,  the 
Insurance  Office  would  wash  its  hands  of  him,  no  matter  who  he 
might  be.  It  would  have  done  for  him  all  that  it  could  do,  and 
he  would  have  no  further  claim  on  it.  According  to  Dr.  Wassi- 
lieff's  original  scheme,  the  policyholder  was  to  have  twelve  francs 
a  week  out  of  the  local  rates,  not  only  for  one  week,  but  for  every 
week  after  the  fifth  week  that  he  was  unemployed.  It  was  only 
because  there  was  no  chance  of  its  being  accepted  in  this  form 
that  he  modified  it.  During  the  whole  time  a  policyholder  was 
unemployed,  however  long  it  might  be,  the  Labour  Exchange 
must  try  to  find  work  for  him,  always  providing  that  he  was 
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doing  his  best  to  find  it  for  himself.  As  soon  as  he  found  it,  he 
must  at  once  begin  to  insure  again  :  he  must  take  out  a  new  in- 
surance book,  and  his  employer  must  make  deductions  from  his 
wages  until  he  had  again  his  thirty  francs  at  the  Insurance  Office. 

Insurance  against  unemployment  is,  of  course,  no  guarantee 
against  pauperism.  A  man  may  be  insured  and  yet  become  a 
pauper,  only  if  he  does  the  fault  will,  as  a  rule,  be  his  own.  As 
things  are,  many  a  man  becomes  a  pauper  in  spite  of  himself,  in 
spite  of  his  making  every  effort  to  remain  self-supporting.  For, 
if  thrown  out  of  work,  let  him  do  what  he  will,  he  may  be  at  the 
end  of  his  resources  before  he  can  find  another  job.  If  insurance 
against  unemployment  were  the  order  of  the  day,  however, 
things  would  be  otherwise.  Had  we  here  in  England  a  law 
framed  on  the  same  lines  as  the  measure  Dr.  Wassilieff  drew  up, 
then  all  who  were  insured — i.e.  all  who  belonged  to  the  wage- 
earning  class,  Englishmen  and  aliens  alike — would  be  secure,  in 
case  of  unemployment,  even  if  they  had  not  a  penny  in  hand,  of 
a  provision  of  125.  6d.  a  week  each  for  four  weeks,  the  money 
being  provided  by  themselves  and  their  former  employers.  Such 
of  them  as  were  English  would  be  secure  of  a  provision  for  five 
weeks,  as  they  would  receive  for  the  fifth  week,  if  still  unem- 
ployed, a  grant  of  10s.  out  of  the  National  Exchequer;  and  such 
of  them  as,  besides  being  English,  had  lived  for  two  years  in  the 
district  in  which  they  had  last  worked,  would  be  secure  of  one  for 
six  weeks,  if  still  unemployed,  as  during  the  sixth  week  they 
would  receive  10$.  out  of  the  local  rates.  Thus,  even  the  aliens 
among  them  would  have  four  good  weeks  in  which  to  look  for 
work  before  destitution  could  set  in  ;  while  the  Englishmen  would 
all  have  five  weeks,  and  many  of  them  six.  Nor  is  this  all. 
During  the  whole  time  they  were  unemployed,  they  would  all, 
no  matter  whether  English  or  foreign,  have  expert  officials  at 
their  service,  ready  to  help  them  in  every  possible  way  to  find 
work.  These  benefits  they  would  have  even  under  a  law  framed 
on  the  Wassilieff  scheme,  and  that  this  scheme  might  be  bettered 
no  one  can  deny. 

One  of  the  chief  defects  of  the  Wassilieff  scheme  is  that  casual 
labourers  derive  no  benefit  from  it.  Another  is  the  inducement 
it  offers  to  employers  to  give  the  preference,  in  engaging  hands, 
to  men  who  are  not  full  members  of  the  Insurance  Institute — 
that  is,  to  men  who  have  not  yet  deposited  thirty  francs  at  the 
Insurance  Office  ;  for  it  is  only  for  the  men  who  are  full  members 
that  they  can  be  called  upon  to  help  to  provide  in  case  of  unem- 
ployment. Another  defect  is  the  hindrance  it  puts  in  the  way 
of  the  free  circulation  of  labour,  as  under  it  a  man  who  had  a 
settlement  in  a  district  would  naturally  be  reluctant  to  remove 
elsewhere.  Another,  again,  is  the  friction  between  employers 
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arid  local  authorities  that  might  result  from  the  working  of 
the  scheme.  These  are  serious  defects,  of  course  ;  still  surely  not 
one  of  them  is  so  serious  but  that  a  remedy  might  be  found 
for  it. 

As  for  the  merits  of  the  scheme,  among  them  must  be  counted 
the  fact  that ,  under  it ,  not  only  is  no  inducement  offered  to  men  to 
be  unemployed,  but  what  is  almost  equally  important,  no  induce- 
ment is  offered  to  those  who  live  in  the  country  to  flock  into  towns. 
Then  it  leaves  the  policyholders  free  to  belong  to  unions  or  not, 
just  as  they  choose ;  and  it  makes  their  claim  to  an  unemployed  al- 
lowance to  depend  on  their  willingness  to  accept  work ;  and  these 
also  are  merits.  The  merit  par  excellence  of  the  scheme,  however, 
is  its  cheapness.  It  lays  burdens  on  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, it  is  true,  but  on  no  class  is  the  burden  heavy ;  excepting 
in  the  case  of  the  employer  class,  indeed,  it  is  apparent  rather 
than  real.  For  under  it,  the  workers  would,  as  we  have  seen, 
receive  more  than  they  give;  while  both  the  taxpayers  and  the 
ratepayers  would  save  almost  as  much,  if  not  quite  as  much,  as 
they  would  spend.  A  man  must  already  be  unemployed  for  four 
weeks  before  he  could  claim  one  penny  from  the  State,  it  must 
be  remembered ;  and  five  weeks  before  he  could  claim  one  penny 
from  his  town ;  while  no  alien  would  ever  be  able  to  claim  anything 
from  either.  Twenty  shillings  is  the  most  the  State  could  ever, 
in  any  circumstances,  be  called  upon  to  pay  any  one  person  in  one 
year.  It  is  not  probable,  indeed,  that  either  the  State  or  the 
district  would  ever  be  called  upon  to  pay  more  than  105.  each  ;  the 
State  and  the  district  together — i.e.  the  whole  community— 
therefore  more  than  205.  for  one  person  in  one  year ;  and  that  only 
for  a  person  who  was  unemployed  for  five — in  the  case  of  the 
district,  six — consecutive  weeks. 

How  much  the  unemployed,  who  are  unemployed  for  five  or 
six  weeks,  cost  the  community  per  head  now,  on  an  average,  in 
poor  relief,  unemployed  work  and  private  charity,  it  is  of  course 
impossible  to  say  precisely ;  but  that  they  cost  less  than  205.  can 
hardly  be  maintained.  And  the  money  they  cost  now  degrades 
and  pauperises  those  who  receive  it ;  whereas  the  money  they 
would  cost,  under  an  insurance  system,  would  help  them  to  pre- 
serve their  self-respect  by  saving  them  from  becoming  paupers. 
As  it  is,  it  goes  for  the  most  part  to  the  worthless  among  them, 
to  the  professional  unemployed,  loafers  who  have  no  wish  to  be 
employed.  But  then  it  would  go  to  the  worthy — the  Labour 
Exchange  would  see  to  that — to  those  who  were  out  of  work 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  and  were  striving  hard  to  find 
work.  A  compulsory  insurance  against  unemployment  system 
would  be  well  worth  the  money  it  might  cost,  if  for  nothing  but 
that  it  would  enable  the  community  to  distinguish  between  the 
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genuine  unemployed  and  the  professional  loafer,  and  to  mete  out 
to  the  one  as  to  the  other  the  treatment  he  merits.  An  unem- 
ployed who  refused  work  offered  to  him  by  the  Labour  Exchange, 
or  who  accepted  it  but  did  not  do  it,  would  not  only  forfeit  his 
claim  to  an  unemployed  allowance,  but  he  would  stamp  himself 
as  a  loafer,  and  thereby  forfeit  all  claim  to  help  of  any  kind,  either 
from  the  community  or  the  individual.  He  would  no  longer  have 
any  excuse  for  wandering  round,  preying  on  his  fellows ;  his  occu- 
pation would  be  gone,  in  fact,  and  unless  he  could  make  up  his 
mind  to  change  his  ways  and  earn  his  own  daily  bread,  he  would 
soon  find  himself  in  a  penal  institution. 

EDITH  SELLERS. 
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SHAKESPEARE  IN   WARWICKSHIRE 


IN  all  the  mass  of  literature  that  has  been  given  to  the  world  on 
Shakespeare  and  on  his  works,  the  poet's  connection  with  War- 
wickshire has,  comparatively  speaking,  been  hardly  noticed — that 
deep-rooted  connection,  that  savour  of  the  soil,  which  actually 
moulds  a  man's  speech  and  ways  of  thought,  which  is  almost  as 
much  a  part  of  his  being  as  the  tendencies  he  inherits  with  the 
blood  that  runs  in  his  veins .  And ,  bearing  this  in  mind  with  regard 
to  Shakespeare,  we  too  may  find  a  cypher— far  more  simple,  yet 
of  far  deeper  interest  and  import  than  any  discovered  by  the  up- 
holders of  that  singular  bit  of  folly  known  as  the  Baconian  theory. 
It  is  a  cypher  that  may  be  traced  in  all  his  plays  and  poems,  telling 
us  that  Shakespeare  was  a  Warwickshire  man,  using  Warwick- 
shire words,  speaking  of  Warwickshire  ways,  often  writing  of  the 
very  men  and  women  he  had  known  from  his  babyhood  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  Forest  of  Arden. 

Thousands  of  pilgrims,  English  and  American,  foreign  and 
colonial ,  find  their  way  every  year  to  the  sleepy  little  market  town 
among  the  peaceful  Avon  meadows,  and  pour  through  the  kitchen 
and  the  house-place  of  the  old  half-timbered  house  in  Henley 
Street,  where,  in  the  oak-floored  upper  room,  England's  greatest 
poet  was  born  on  the  23rd  of  April  1564.  Thousands  visit  the  old 
sandstone  church  among  the  lime  and  elm  trees  beside  the  silvery 
Avon,  where,  on  the  26th  of  April  1564,  the  baby  was  baptised  by 
the  name  of  William,  and  duly  inscribed  in  the  register  book  with 
clasps  and  corners  of  embossed  brass — the  church  where,  on  the 
26th  of  April  1616,  '  William  Shakespeare,  gentleman,'  was 
buried.  But  how  few  ever  dream  of  really  exploring  the  country 
Shakespeare  loved  so  well  and  observed  so  closely — that  quiet, 
placid,  old-world  Warwickshire  where  his  youth  and  his  prime 
were  spent.  If  we  would  add  a  fresh  delight  to  our  study  of 
Shakespeare's  works,  we  must  go  out  into  the  villages  round  about 
his  native  place ;  villages  that  he  knew  so  well,  with  ancient,  half- 
timbered  houses  that  his  eyes  have  looked  upon.  We  must  notice 
the  names  on  the  waggons  that  pass  us  on  the  shady  roads— 
Hacket  and  Visor,  Perkes  and  Jakes — whose  owners  still  live  in 
cosy  red-brick  or  grey-stone  farms,  or  sunny  manor  houses.  We 
must  listen  to  the  speech  which  he  spoke ;  for  the  very  words 
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which  sometimes  puzzle  the  student  are  still  in  use  among  the 
country  folk.  And  when  next  we  read  our  great  master,  we  shall 
find  we  know  more  of  Shakespeare  than  endless  commentaries  can 
teach  us. 

Without  indulging  in  the  vulgar  and  morbid  curiosity  which  is 
always  demanding  '  personal  details,'  it  is  but  natural  that  we 
should  crave  to  know  something  of  the  elusive  personality  of 
William  Shakespeare— to  know  what  manner  of  man  this  supreme 
genius  was,  how  he  lived,  and  what  he  did.  And  in  spite  of  the 
oft-repeated  assertion  that  nothing  is  known  and  that  nothing  can 
be  known  of  Shakespeare  the  man,  I  venture  to  maintain  that  we 
may  obtain  a  very  sufficient  knowledge  of  our  great  poet's  life  in 
Warwickshire  from  three  sources.  First,  there  are  the  esta- 
blished facts  that  no  one  can  dispute.  Secondly,  there  are  the 
traditions  that  have  been  handed  down  through  three  centuries. 
Thirdly,  there  are  the  evidences  in  his  writings  of  his  intimate 
connection  with  Warwickshire  as  apart  from  the  rest  of  England, 
its  customs,  its  traditions,  its  people,  its  speech. 

To  begin  with  facts.  Everyone  know7s,  or  is  supposed  to 
know,  that  William  Shakespeare  was  born  at  Stratford,  the  son 
of  John  Shakespeare,  at  that  time  a  prosperous  burgess,  who 
carried  on  a  glove  and  wool  trade,  and  rose  a  few  years  later  to  be 
chamberlain  and  high-bailiff  (or  mayor)  of  the  town,  and  of  Mary 
Arden,  his  wife,  who  had  inherited  from  her  father,  Kobert  Arden, 
of  Aston  Cantlowe  and  Snitterfield,  a  considerable  amount  of 
landed  property,  including  Ashbies,  the  farm  at  Wilmcote  hard 
by,  now  known  as  Starve-all.  The  Ardens  were  Warwickshire 
gentry  of  good  standing,  connected  by  marriage  with  many  of  the 
best  county  families.  Mary  Shakespeare's  grandfather  was  a 
younger  brother  of  Sir  John  Arden,  of  Parkhall.  Therefore  on  his 
mother's  side  the  poet  came  of  undoubtedly  gentle  blood.  That 
John  and  Mary  Shakespeare  were  unable  to  sign  their  own  names 
was  but  a  small  matter  in  those  days,  and  seems  to  have  made  no 
difference  to  the  evident  esteem  of  their  fellow-townsmen,  even  in 
the  worst  days  of  their  misfortunes.  We  know  further  that  in 
1582  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  granted  a  licence  for  the  marriage 
of  William  Shakespeare,  then  barely  nineteen  years  old,  with 
Anne  Hathaway,  daughter  of  a  substantial  yeoman  of  Shottery, 
about  a  mile  across  the  fields  from  the  town.  Then  at  Stratford 
his  three  children,  Susanna,  and  the  twins  Hamnet  and  Judith, 
were  born.  That  in  1597  he  bought  New  Place  for  60Z.  That  in 
1602,  the  year  that  Hamlet  was  entered  in  Stationers'  Kegister, 
its  creator  bought  107  acres  in  the  parish  of  Old  Stratford  for 
320/. ;  and  in  1605  purchased  a  lease  of  the  tithes  of  Stratford, 
Old  Stratford,  Bishopton,  and  Welcombe  for  440/.  That  in  1608 
his  grandchild,  daughter  of  Susanna  and  Dr.  John  Hall,  was  born. 

3M  2 
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That  early  in  the  fatal  year  of  1616  his  daughter  Judith  was 
married  ;  on  the  25th  of  March  he  made  his  will ;  and  on  the  23rd 
of  April,  the  anniversary  of  his  birth,  Shakespeare  died.  These 
are  the  main  facts  of  the  poet's  life  in  Warwickshire,  except  one 
I  will  mention  later  on.  Those  known  of  his  life  in  London  do 
not  come  into  our  present  subject. 

The  two  chief  traditions  which  have  survived  about  Shake- 
speare—neither of  them  strictly  creditable,  but  both  essentially 
human— are,  curiously  enough,  connected  with  the  country  round 
Stratford  rather  than  with  the  town  itself.  The  first  is  the  well- 
known  deer-stealing  story,  told  by  Kowe,  his  earliest  biographer. 
How  that  Shakespeare  fell  into  ill-company  and  stole  a  deer  from 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  park  at  Charlecote,  four  miles  from  Stratford. 
And  how  Sir  Thomas,  a  very  important  personage,  prosecuted 
him  with  such  severity  that  he  had  to  fly  from  his  wrath  and  take 
refuge  in  London  :  but  not  before  he  had  written  an  insulting 
lampoon  on  the  worthy  Justice,  punning  on  his  name  and  on  the 
'  luces  '  or  pike-fish  in  his  coat  of  arms,  which  he  stuck  up  on  Sir 
Thomas's  new  park  gates.  Whatever  elaborations  or  inaccuracies 
have  crept  into  the  story,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  some 
substance  of  truth  exists  in  it.  Some  serious  fracas  must  have 
made  it  necessary  for  Shakespeare  to  withdraw  for  a  time  from 
Stratford.  And  that  he  bore  a  grudge  against  Sir  Thomas  Lucy 
is  equally  evident  from  the  fashion  in  which  the  poet  has  handed 
down  his  memory  under  the  guise  of  Justice  Shallow.  For  he  takes 
delight  in  making  that  gentleman  ridiculous  before  the  Queen 
in  the  well-known  scenes  in  King  Henry  IV.,  Part  II.,  and  in  the 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  Justice  Shallow  also  owns  '  luces  '  in 
his  coat  of  arms;  and  the  Welsh  parson,  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  mis- 
understands the  word  in  exactly  the  same  sense  that  Shakespeare 
used  in  the  traditional  lampoon.  This  whole  delightful  scene 
is,  moreover,  full  of  allusions  to  Warwickshire  matters.  There  is 
Slender 's  inquiry  about  Page's  fallow  greyhound — '  I  heard  say 
he  was  outrun  on  Cotsall ' — at  the  great  coursing  matches  which 
took  place  on  the  Cotswold  Hills,  but  a  few  miles  from  Stratford. 
And  of  Bardolf ,  too,  Chamberlain  of  Stratford  in  1585-6,  the  poet 
may  not  have  been  too  fond,  as  he  makes  him  one  of  Falstaff's 
'  coney-catching  rascals  ' ;  while  Bardolf  calls  Slender  a  '  Banbury 
cheese/  in  allusion  to  his  thinness;  for  Banbury  cheese  was  a 
proverbially  thin  cream  cheese  well  known  in  all  the  country 
round. 

Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  a  strong  Puritan,  was  about  this  time 
engaged  in  framing  a  Bill  in  Parliament  for  the  preservation  of 
game.  In  1574  he  added  a  new  porch  to  his  beautiful  house— one 
of  the  most  perfect  of  the  smaller  Elizabethan  houses  in  existence 
—to  turn  it,  after  the  courtly  fashion  of  the  day,  into  a  capital 
E,  in  honour  of  the  Queen's  visit.  And  just  before  Shakespeare's 
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flight  to  London  he  had  enclosed  his  park,  and  put  up  new  park 
gates  to  keep  in  his  herd  of  deer.  He  also  had  some  jurisdiction 
over  Fulbrooke  Park  just  across  the  river,  then  ruinate,  its  owner, 
Sir  Francis  Englefield,  attainted  in  the  Lady  Jane  Grey  con- 
spiracy, having  fled  to  Spain.  Here  also  were  deer  which  any 
enterprising  sportsman  could  hunt.  And  this  renders  it  probable 
that  the  famous  deer-stealing  took  place  in  Fulbrooke  Park,  a 
much  less  serious  offence,  which  would  explain  the  fact  of  Shake- 
speare being  able  to  escape  to  London.  For,  if  he  had  been  con- 
victed of  stealing  a  deer  from  Charlecote,  an  enclosed  park,  he 
would  have  been  subjected  to  three  months'  imprisonment,  to 
treble  damages,  and  to  find  bail  for  seven  years.  And  as  Ful- 
brooke  was  close  to  Ingon  Meadow,  the  little  farm  rented  by  his 
father,  Shakespeare  must  have  known  his  way  about  it  well,  and 
may  have  had  many  a  fat  buck  out  of  its  half -wild  herd. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Forest  of  Arden  stretched 
away  for  twenty  miles  north  of  Stratford ;  and ,  though  forest 
farms  and  arable  land  were  encroaching  year  by  year  on  the  wilder 
parts,  the  whole  country  was  densely  wooded,  deer  abounding 
in  the  forest  proper.  And  all  his  plays  bear  evidence  that  the 
poet  was  a  master  of  sporting  and  woodcraft,  as  well  as  of  the 
minutiae  of  forest  rights  and  forest  laws.  Throughout  the  purlieus 
or  wide  marches  on  the  outskirts  of  the  forest,  for  instance,  the 
forest  laws  were  only  partially  in  force,  while  the  more  important 
rights  of  individual  owners  were  fully  recognised  and  established. 
Hence  it  happened  that  Corin's  master,  dwelling,  as  Kosalind 
put  it,  '  here  in  the  skirts  of  the  forest,  like  fringe  upon  a  petti- 
coat,' could  sell  '  his  cote,  his  flock,  and  bounds  of  feed,'  and 
the  she  and  Celia  were  able  to  purchase  '  the  cottage,  the  pasture, 
and  the  flock.'  For  private  owners  in  the  purlieus  had  to  relin- 
quish their  common  rights ,  and  the  bounds  of  feed  for  sheep  were 
strictly  limited,  the  flocks  being  carefully  shepherded  by  day  and 
folded  at  night ;  all  which  points  are  faithfully  noted  by  Shake- 
speare. Can  we  doubt  that  Shakespeare  himself,  like  Jacques 
in  that  same  Forest  of  Arden,  often 

Lay  along 

Under  an  oak  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood  : 
To  the  which  place  a  poor  sequestered  stag, 
That  from  the  hunter's  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt, 
Did  come  to  languish, 

or  that  he  had  '  groped  for  trout  in  a  peculiar  river  ' — one  of  the 
charming  trout  streams  that  run  from  the  Worcestershire  hills 
into  the  Avon  Valley?  Or  that  he  '  knew  a  hawk  from  a  hand- 
saw '?  for  he  had  watched  the  young  herons,  the  '  hernshaws  '  as 
they  are  still  called  there,  flap  up  slowly  from  the  Avon  banks, 
tuck  back  their  long  necks  on  their  wings,  and  sail  off  to  the 
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nearest  heronry.  Can  we  doubt  that  he  had  hunted  the  hare  as 
in  that  marvellous  description  in  Venus  and  Adonis?  and  marked 

The  poor  wretch,  to  overshoot  his  troubles, 
How  he  outruns  the  wind,  and  with  what  care 
He  cranks  and  crosses  with  a  thousand  doubles : 
The  many  musets  through  the  which  he  goes 
Are  like  a  labyrinth  to  amaze  his  foes. 

And  here  again  Shakespeare  uses  a  local  word ;  for  a  muse  or 
muset  signifies  the  opening  in  a  fence  through  which  a  hare  passes. 

The  other  tradition  which  has  held  its  own  despite  all  ridicule 
is  even  less  creditable  than  the  deer-stealing.  But  we  may  believe 
that  Shakespeare,  like  his  own  Prince  Hal,  in  his  youth  at  times 
'  obscured  his  contemplation  under  the  veil  of  wildness.'  Though 
we  also  know  that,  like  the  Prince,  when  he  came  into  his  king- 
dom and  found  his  life's  work  '  his  wildness  mortified  in  him.' 
For  Chettle,  who  had  edited  Green's  Groatsworth  of  Wit,  contain- 
ing some  offensive  allusions  to  Marlowe  and  Shakespeare,  apolo- 
gised liberally  to  Shakespeare  a  few  months  later  in  1592,  in  the 
preface  to  Kind-Hart's  Dreame  ;  saying  that  at  that  time  he  knew 
neither  Marlowe  nor  Shakespeare,  and  that  he  does  not  now 
care  to  make  Marlowe's  acquaintance  :  but  that  as  to  Shakespeare, 
'  I  am  as  sorry  as  if  the  original  fault  had  been  my  fault,  because 
myself  have  seen  his  demeanour  no  less  civil,  than  he  excellent 
in  the  quality  he  professes ;  besides,  divers  of  worship  have 
reported  his  uprightness  of  dealing,  which  argues  his  honesty, 
and  his  facetious  grace  in  writing,  that  approves  his  art.' 

The  tradition  has  to  do  with  a  region  but  little  known  even  to 
the  dwellers  in  South  Warwickshire,  still  less  to  the  ordinary 
visitor  to  Stratford.  About  eight  miles  down  the  Avon  from 
Stratford  lies  the  well-to-do,  red-roofed  village  of  Bidford,  with 
its  fine  old  bridge  that  carried  the  Eoman  road,  the  Icknield 
Street,  over  the  river.  Hither,  it  would  appear,  Shakespeare 
with,  a  company  of  friends  came  one  fine  day,  walking  over 
Bordon  Hill  by  the  pleasant  Evesham  Eoad,  to  drink  a  match 
with  one  of  the  local  clubs  at  the  Falcon,  where  mine  host,  one 
Norton,  brewed  a  famous  ale.  So  powerful  was  Norton's  ale 
that  when  Shakespeare  and  his  friends  set  out  to  walk  home  they 
got  no  further  than  the  hill  above  Bidford,  and  there  lay  down 
under  a  crab-tree  and  fell  asleep.  When  they  were  awakened  next 
morning  by  a  ploughboy  whistling  as  he  went  to  work  with  his 
team,  the  friends  wished  to  go  back  and  begin  over  again.  But 
Shakespeare  had  had  enough  of  the  carouse,  and  pointing  with 
his  finger  he  refused ,  saying  he  had  drunk  with 

Piping  Pebworth,  dancing  Marston, 
Haunted  Hillborough,  hungry  Graf  ton, 
Dadging  Exhall,  Papist  Wixford, 
Beggarly  Broom,  and  drunken  Bidford. 
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Whether  the  story  be  true  or  false,  the  eight  villages  from  time 
immemorial  have  been  strung  together  in  the  dear  old  rhyming 
jangle ;  the  Shakespearean  epithets  are  still  commonly  applied  to 
them,  even  by  the  country  folk;  and  from  the  spot  where  the 
crab-tree  stood  they  can  all  be  seen,  lying  geographically  in  the 
same  order  as  in  the  rhyme,  beginning  with  Peb  worth  on  the 
south-east,  the  direction  in  which  a  man  would  naturally  look  on 
waking  to  see  how  high  the  sun  was.  The  crab-tree  was  a  well- 
known  object,  described  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago  as  '  Shake- 
speare's Canopy  ' ;  and  an  honoured  Warwickshire  friend,  who 
knew  every  corner  of  his  native  county,  informed  me  that  he  saw 
it  standing  when  he  was  a  small  boy,  before  it  was  cut  down  in 
1825  and  its  roots  and  stump  removed  to  Bidford  Grange. 
'  Piping  Peb  worth,'  a  charming  little  village  of  sixteenth-century 
houses  smothered  in  roses,  is  even  now  said  to  be  much  addicted 
to  music.  '  Dancing  Marston  '  was  famed  all  through  the  country 
as  late  as  1830  for  its  celebrated  morris-dancers,  who  used  to  go 
about  dancing  at  all  the  wakes  and  fairs  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
and  in  The  Winter's  Tale,  so  redolent  of  the  freshness  of  his 
native  county,  Shakespeare  introduces  just  such  a  company  as 
those  Marston  dancers  he  must  have  seen  many  a  time.  At 
'  Haunted  Hillborough  '  I  have  failed  to  find  any  ghost.  But 
Graf  ton,  standing  on  one  of  the  many  ridges  of  the  district,  well 
deserves  its  title  of  '  Hungry,'  from  the  poor  soil  about  it. 
'  Dadging  Exhall,'  a  dozen  cottages  and  farmhouses,  some  of  fine 
sixteenth-century  brick-and-timber  work,  stands  on  another  of 
these  ridges.  The  exact  meaning  of  the  adjective  has  given  rise 
to  some  controversy.  It  is  written  in  various  ways — '  dadging,' 
'  dudging,'  '  dudgeon  ' ;  while  Mr.  J.  K.  Wise,  in  his  painstaking 
little  book  on  Shakespeare's  Birthplace  and  Neighbourhood— now 
extremely  rare— has  altered  it  to  '  dodging,'  because  he  says  the 
place  is  so  hard  to  find.  Others  have  suggested  '  drudging,'  in 
reference  to  the  heavy  soil  through  which  men  and  horses  toil 
at  plough.  But  I  believe  the  true  solution  to  be  that  '  dadging  ' 
is  a  slight  corruption  of  the  South  Worcestershire  word  '  dagged,' 
which  means  dirty,  and  would  therefore  apply  equally  well  to  the 
stiff  clay  of  the  place.  '  Papist  Wixford  '  has  belonged  from  time 
immemorial  to  the  Catholic  family  of  Throckmorton.  And  Broom 
is  indeed  a  beggarly  little  place,  a  group  of  poor,  tumbledown  old 
houses  beside  the  river  Arrow. 

Bidford,  a  charming  type  of  the  Avon  Valley,  as  distinct 
from  the  stone-built  villages  of  the  high  ground  of  Worcestershire 
that  begin  a  few  miles  off,  was  part  of  King  John's  dower  to  his 
daughter  Joan  on  her  betrothal  to  Llewellyn.  The  Falcon  Inn  is 
a  fine  old  house,  with  mullioned  windows  of  white  stone  and 
handsome  brick  chimneys,  some  of  them  set  on  cornerwise  to  the 
stacks — a  never-failing  mark  of  the  first  years  of  the  seventeenth 
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century.  It  has  long  ceased  from  its  ancient  use.  The  oak  table 
has  been  transferred  to  the  more  modern  White  Lion ;  and  the 
chair  in  which  tradition  says  that  Shakespeare  sat  at  his  drinking 
bout  is  shown  at  his  birthplace.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  that 
Bidford  still  deserves  its  unenviable  reputation.  But  in  the  early 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  county  records  show  that  the 
alehouse-keepers  were  continually  in  scrapes  and  appearing  at  the 
Warwick  Sessions.  Norton,  who  is  said  to  have  been  host  of  the 
Falcon  at  the  time  of  Shakespeare's  carouse,  was  evidently 
celebrated  for  the  strength  of  his  ale.  His  house  was  a  noted  place 
of  meeting  later  on  among  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood. 
And  Sir  Aston  Cokain,  in  his  Small  Poems,  published  in  1658, 
addresses  an  epigram  to  Mr.  Clement  Fisher  of  Wincot,  referring 
to  Christopher  Sly  and  to  Norton  : 

Shakespeare  your  Wincot  ale  hath  much  renown' d 
That  foxed  a  beggar  so  (by  chance  was  found 
Sleeping)  that  there  needed  not  many  a  word 
To  make  him  believe  he  was  a  lord : 
But  you  affirm,  and  in  it  seem  most  eager, 
'Twill  make  a  lord  as  drunk  as  any  beggar. 
Did  Norton  brew  such  ale  as  Shakespeare  fancies 
Could  put  Kit  Sly  into  such  lordly  trances  ? 
And  let  us  meet  there  for  a  fitt  of  gladness 
And  drink  ourselves  merry  in  sober  sadness. 

This  was  written,  it  should  be  remembered,  in  the  lifetime  of 
Shakespeare's  youngest  daughter,  Judith  Quiney,  and  of  his 
granddaughter,  Lady  Barnard;  which  adds  to  the  probability  of 
some  foundation  for  the  Bidford  story.  For  Sir  Aston  Cokain 
must  have  known  my  Lady  Barnard,  a  person  of  considerable 
importance  as  the  owner  of  New  Place,  where  she  had  received 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria  for  three  weeks  some  years  before ;  and 
being  her  neighbour,  Sir  Aston  Cokain  was  not  likely  to  invent 
facts  or  fancies  about  her  grandfather,  who  by  that  time  was 
honoured,  even  in  his  own  country. 

We  now  come  to  the  evidence  in  Shakespeare's  writings  of  his 
close  connection  with  Warwickshire — its  people,  its  customs, 
its  speech  and  local  events.  All  through  the  plays  and  poems  we 
may  find  Warwickshire  words  and  allusions.  But  in  some  they 
specially  abound,  beginning  with  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  with 
Love's  Labour's  Lost  and  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  in  his 
early  comedies;  the  first  and  second  parts  of  King  Henry  the 
Fourth,  King  Henry  the  Fifth,  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  and  As  You  Like  It,  in  the  middle 
period  of  history  and  comedy ;  and  The  Tempest  and  Winter's 
Tale  in  his  last  years.  Many  of  the  words  and  allusions  t'Hat  might 
puzzle  a  '  Southron '  are,  to  the  dweller  in  Warwickshire, 
'  familiar  as  household  words.'  And  in  some  cases  the  local  usage 
and  meaning  serves  to  throw  light  on  an  obscure  line. 
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The  housewife  uses  Lucio's  words  (M.  for  M.)  when  she  talks 
of  filling  a  bottle  with  a  tun-dish  instead  of  a  funnel.  She  swills 
her  kitchen  or  dairy,  flooding  it  with  water  on  cleaning  days 
(Henry  F.,  iii.  1).  When  the  kettle  is  black  with  soot,  she  cails 
it  collied  for  coal-black,  as  does  Lysander  (M.  N.  D.,  i.  1)— 
Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  collied  night. 

She  douts  the  fire  at  night  (Hamlet,  i.  4).  She  complains  of  a  utis 
after  the  village  club-feast  or  merrymaking— a  loud,  riotous  noise, 
the  prospect  of  which  rejoiced  the  drawer  at  the  Boar's  Head  in 
East  Cheap—'  By  the  Mass,  here  will  be  old  utis  '  (2  Henry  IV., 
ii.  4).  And  scolds  the  children  for  mammocking— cutting  to  pieces 
and  wasting — their  bread,  as  young  Marcius  mammocked  the 
butterfly  (Cor.  i.  3) ;  or  for  threatening  to  tear  each  other  limmel 
—limb  from  limb — in  their  quarrels  (Cymb.  ii.  4) ;  and  shows  the 
girls  how  to  use  their  nild.  The  word  '  needle  '  used  in  the  Globe 
and  some  other  editions,  instead  of  the  old  word  neeld  or  neel,. 
completely  spoils  the  rhythm  of  the  lines  in  King  John  (v.  2)  and 
in  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  (iii.  2)— 

Their  thimbles  into  armed  gauntlets  change, 
Their  needles  to  lances,  and  their  gentle  hearts 
To  fierce  and  bloody  inclination. 

And  again—- 
We, Hermia,  like  two  artificial  gods, 
Have  with  our  needles  created  both  one  flower. 

The  Warwickshire  man  talks  of  the  leader  and  shaft-horse  of 
his  team  as  his  fore-horse  (All's  Well,  ii.  1),  and  thiller — the  fill- 
horse  of  Old  Gobbo  (M.  of  V.,  ii.  2).  At  Ettington  he  swinges  a 
pig,  though  he  singes  a  horse.  He  goes  out  bat-fowling  in  the 
long  dark  autumn  evenings.  And  uses  the  verb  to  incense,  not  in 
its  ordinary  meaning,  but  to  convey  the  idea  of  imparting  know- 
ledge, '  I  will  incense  him  of  it ' ;  as  in  Henry  VIII.,  v.  1,  '  I  have 
incensed  the  lords  o'  the  Council.'  He  uses  Katherine's  words 
about  Cupid  (L.  L.  L.,  v.  2)  when  he  talks  of  some  impish,  mis- 
chievous boy  as  a  '  gallus  little  chap.'  As  the  sea  in  The  Tempest 
(i.  1)  he  gluts  or  glutches  when  he  swallows  with  an  effort.  He 
hefts  a  heavy  weight  (W.  T.,  ii,  1) ;  talks  as  Bourbon  (Hen.  V., 
iii.  5)  of  buying  a  slobbery  or  slobber dy  and  dirty  farm ;  and  of  a 
sniping  or  sneaping  frost , 

That  bites  the  first-born  infants  of  the  spring. 

(L.  L.  L.,  i.  1). 

His  cider  is  ropy  or  thick ;  and  his  boys  call  the  hedgehog  an 
urchin,  and  set  up  a  malkin,  or,  as  they  pronounce  it,  a  mawkin, 
instead  of  a  scarecrow  in  the  fields.  And  in  this  sense  I  venture 
to  think  the  word  is  used  in  Pericles  (iv.  3)  : 

Whilst  ours  was  blurted  out  and  held  a  malkin 
Not  worth  the  time  of  day. 
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The  school-children  little  dream  when  they  make  whistles  out  of 
the  hollow  hemlock  stalks  they  call  kecks,  that  they  use  the  very 
word  Shakespeare  puts  into  Burgundy's  mouth  in  his  magnificent 
description  of  France,  wasted  by  war  (Hen.  V.,  v.  2)  : 

Her  vine,  the  merry  cheerer  of  the  heart, 
Unpruned  dies  ;  her  hedges  even-pleach' d, 
Like  prisoners  wildly  overgrown  with  hair, 
Put  forth  disorder 'd  twigs  ;  her  fallow  leas 
The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fumitory 
Doth  root  upon,  while  that  the  coulter  rusts 
That  should  deracinate  such  savagery  ; 
The  even  mead,  that  erst  brought  sweetly  forth 
The  freckled  cowslip,  burnet,  and  green  clover, 
Wanting  the  scythe,  all  uncorrected,  rank, 
Conceives  by  idleness,  and  nothing  teems 
But  hateful  docks,  rough  thistles,  kecksies,  burrs, 
Losing  both  beauty  and  utility. 

In  these  lines,  besides  the  kecksies  and  the  '  hedges  even- 
pleach' d  ' — a  Warwickshire  hedger  still  pleaches  the  top  of  his 
hedge— an  epithet  is  used,  and  it  occurs  again  in  King  Lear, 
which  would  be  absurd  in  the  southern  counties,  when 
Shakespeare  speaks  of  'rank  fumitory.'  All  through  the  South 
of  England  a  more  harmless  little  cornfield  weed  could  not  be 
found ;  but  on  the  heavy  soil  of  the  Midlands  it  is  positively 
'  rank  '  and  becomes  a  formidable  field  pest.  Again,  the  crops  of 
rye  largely  grown  round  Stratford  in  spring-time,  not  for  grain, 
but  to  feed  the  cattle,  are  high  enough  to  shelter  the  '  pretty 
country  folks  '  on  a  sunny  day. 

Stratford  lies  just  on  the  edge  of  the  great  fruit-growing  dis- 
trict of  the  Avon  Valley  ;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  we  find  plenty 
of  local  names  among  Shakespeare's  fruits  which  still  obtain  in 
Warwickshire.  Justice  Shallow's  leather-coats  are  a  brown  russet 
apple  peculiar  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford.  At  Cleeve  and 
Littleton  the  bitter-sweeting,  about  which  Romeo  and  Mercutio 
bandy  witty  words  (R.  and  J. ,  ii.  4),  is  still  prized  as  a  cider  apple. 
The  Apple- Johns  that  Sir  John  Falstaff  '  could  not  abide  '  (2 
Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4)  may  still  be  found  at  '  Dancing  Marston.'  And  I 
learnt  from  a  Warwickshire  friend  that  a  large  yellow  wild  apple, 
tempting  to  look  at  and  horribly  sour  to  taste,  grows  below  Edge 
Hill  which  exactly  answers  to  Holof  ernes'  pedantic  description  of 
'  the  pomewater,  who  now  hangeth  like  a  jewel  in  the  ear  of 
ccelo,  the  sky,  the  welkin,  the  heaven ;  and  anon  falleth  like  a  crab 
on  the  face  of  terra,  the  soil,  the  land,  the  earth  '  (L.  L.  L. ,  iv.  2). 
The  warden  pies  of  the  Clown  in  the  Winter's  Tale  (iv.  2)  caused 
me  considerable  trouble,  as,  according  to  the  painstaking  Mr.  J.  R 
Wise,  '  the  warden  pear  or  hard- warden  still  grows  in  the  hedge- 
rows, and  is  used  for  warden  pies  called  warden  cobs.'  No  one 
on  the  Warwick  and  Leamington  side  of  the  county  seemed  'to 
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know  anything  about  them ;  but ,  happening  to  ask  an  Alcester 
man  in  our  employ,  he  told  me  he  knew  warden  pears  well  in  that 
part  of  the  county. 

We  should  also  note  the  Warwickshire  names  given  by  Shake- 
speare to  many  of  his  characters.  '  Sir  Eowland  de  Boys  '  has 
evidently  been  named  from  one  of  the  four  Sir  Ernold  or  Arnold 
de  Boys  of  Weston-in-Arden.  '  William  Visor  of  Woncot '  was  a 
neighbour  of  the  Ardens,  and  so  was  '  Marion  Racket,  the  fat 
ale-wife  of  Wincot ' ;  for  Wincot,  Woncot,  and  Wilmcote  are  all 
one  and  the  same  place.  And  Shakespeare  must  have  known 
every  turn  of  the  quarrel  between  William  Visor  and  Clement 
Perkes  of  the  Hill ;  his  first  cousin  Kobert  Webbe  having  married 
a  daughter  of  John  Perkes  of  Snitterfield ;  while  Cherry  Orchard 
Farm  at  Weston,  two  miles  from  Stratford,  is  still  known  as  the 
'  Hill '  Farm.  Visor  and  Perkes,  Racket  and  Jacques  or  Jakes, 
are  all  well-known  names  in  the  county  to  this  day.  Poins  or 
Pointz  was  an  ancestor  of  the  Spencer  family.  Peto  or  Peyto  was 
owner  of  Chesterton  between  Stratford  and  Banbury,  and  ancestor 
of  the  present  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke.  George  Catesby,  son 
of  King  Eichard's  favourite,  married  Elizabeth  Empson,  who 
afterwards  married  Sir  Thomas  Lucy.  A  Dumbleton  was 
living  in  Stratford  in  1550.  Bardolf,  as  I  have  already  said, 
was  Chamberlain  in  1585-6 ;  and  Fluellen,  recusant  in  1592. 
As  to  an  old  friend  Christopher  Sly,  he  was  an  actual  con- 
temporary of  Shakespeare's,  and  is  mentioned  in  Greene's  MS. 
Diary,  under  the  date  the  2nd  of  March  1615-16 ;  while  Barton- 
on-the-Heath ,  his  home,  lies  a  few  miles  south-east  of  the  town. 

Besides  these  Warwickshire  words  and  names,  we  find  refer- 
ences to  other  local  matters  in  the  plays.  And  first  among  these 
comes  an  undoubted  reminiscence  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  celebrated 
visit  to  Lord  Leycester  at  Kenilworth  in  1575.  The  poet  was  then 
eleven  years  old ;  and  as  John  Shakespeare  was  evidently  fond 
of  amusement — for  it  was  during  the  first  year  of  his  mayoralty, 
1586,  that  '  he  brought  players  into  the  town  and  inaugurated 
dramatic  performances  at  the  Guildhall ' — there  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  he  and  his  boy  were  among  the  crowds  of  specta- 
tors at  Kenilworth,  ten  miles  or  so  from  Stratford.  And  certain 
actual  details  of  those  famous  revels,  besides  allusions  to  the 
relations  between  the  Queen  and  Leycester,  are  to  be  found  in 
A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  (ii.  1),  accurately  described  by 
Oberon  to  Puck.  Another  allusion  is  that  by  Sir  John  Falstaff 
(2  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4)  to  Tewkesbury  mustard ;  for  Tewkesbury  was 
so  famous  in  those  days  for  the  pungency  of  its  mustard  balls  that 
they  gave  rise  to  a  proverb  applied  to  pert  young  fellows,  '  He 
looks  as  if  he  lived  on  Tewkesbury  mustard.' 

But  the  most  curious  allusion  of  all  is  to  be  found  in  Troilus 
and  Cressida  (iii.  3),  where  Ulysses  ends  his  appeal  to  Achilles 
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with,  the  words,  'The  fool  slides  o'er  the  ice  that  you  should 
break.'  The  incident,  which  must  have  been  a  matter  of  common 
gossip  throughout  all  the  region,  actually  took  place  under  the 
eyes  of  Robert  Armin,  who  was  later  one  of  Shakespeare's  fellow- 
actors  at  the  Globe  Theatre.  In  1600  he  published  a  curious  little 
book,  called  Foole  upon  Foole,  or  Six  Sortes  of  Sottes,  by  '  Clonico 
del  Curtanio  Snuff e.'  It  was  republished  in  1605  as  the  work 
of  '  Clonico  del  Hondo  Snuffe  ' ;  and  when  in  1608  he  re-edited  it 
under  the  delightful  title  of  the  Nest  of  Ninnies  he  openly  acknow- 
ledged the  authorship.  In  it  he  tells  the  story  of  Jack  Millar,  the 
favourite  fool  of  Evesham.  How  one  winter,  when  Lord  Chandos 
of  Sudely's  players  came  to  the  town,  Jack  not  a  little  loved  these 
entertainments,  and  specially  attached  himself  to  the  Clown, 
'  whom  he  would  embrace  with  a  joyful  spirit,  and  call  him 
Grumball. '  And  when  the  players  moved  on  to  Pershore 

Jacke  swore  he  would  go  all  the  world  over  with  Grumball,  that  he  would. 
It  was  there  a  great  frost  now  begun,  and  the  haven  [Avon]  was  frosen  over 
thinly  :  but  here  is  the  wonder.  The  gentleman  that  kept  the  Hart,  an  inn  in 
the  town  whose  back  windows  looked  to  the  way  that  led  to  the  riverside  to 
Partiar  [Pershore],  lockt  Jacke  up  in  a  chamber  next  the  haven  where  he 
might  see  the  players  go  by ;  and  they  of  the  town,  loathe  to  lose  his  com- 
pany, desired  to  have  it  so  ;  but  he,  I  say,  seeing  them  go  by,  creeps  to  the 
window,  and  said,  '  I  come  to  thee,  Grumball.'  The  players  stood  still  to  see 
further.  He  got  down  very  dangerously,  and  makes  no  more  ado,  but  boldly 
ventures  over  the  haven,  which  is  by  the  long  bridge,  as  I  guess  some  forty 
yards  over  ; — tut — he  made  nothing  of  it,  but  my  heart  ached  to  see  it,  and 
my  ears  heard  the  ice  crack  all  the  way.  When  he  was  come  to  them  I  was 
amazed,  and  took  up  a  brick-bat,  which  no  sooner  fell  upon  the  ice  but  it 
burst.  Was  not  this  strange  that  a  fool  of  thirty  years  was  borne  of  that 
ice  which  would  not  endure  the  fall  of  a  brick-bat  ?  .  .  .  That  this  is  true 
my  eyes  were  witnesses,  being  thereby. 

Here,  then,  we  find  corroborative  evidence  that 

The  fool  slides  o'er  the  ice  that  you  should  break. 

'  When  the  wheat  is  green,  when  hawthorn  buds  appear,'  is 
the  season  of  all  others  for  a  reverent  pilgrimage  through  the 
country  Shakespeare  knew  and  loved  so  well — the  land  of  his 
birth,  to  which  he  returned  when  he  was  prosperous  and  wealthy, 
and  which  was  ever  present  in  his  mind  and  affection.  In  late 
April,  his  own  month,  in  which  he  was  born,  in  which  he  died, 
and  for  which  he  seems  to  have  had  a  special  fondness— dwelling 
on  it  with  cunning  epithets,  '  spongy  April,'  '  proud-pied  April ' 
—Warwickshire  is  at  its  best.  Then  go  up  the  little  hill  of  Wei- 
combe  to  the  '  Dingles  ' — a  winding,  grass-grown  gully,  with 
fine  old  gnarled  and  twisted  thorns  along  it.  It  is  classic  ground. 
Those  ancient  thorns  were  growing  there  in  Shakespeare's  time. 
And  that  he  loved  the  spot  is  one  of  those  rare  facts  that  we  know 
positively  about  him.  Many  a  time  must  he  have  wandered  up 
the  path  from  Stratford,  as  the  townsfolk  do  now  on  Sunday,  and 
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looked  over  the  peaceful  vale,  on  his  way  to  Clopton  House  to 
see  his  friend  John  Coombe ;  or  to  Ingon  Meadow,  his  father's 
little  farm;  or  up  to  Snitterfield,  where  his  uncle  Henry  Shake- 
speare still  lived  in  the  big  farm  he  rented  from  the  Ardens. 

It  was  all  wild  forest  land,  an  outlying  bit  of  the  Forest  of 
Arden.  And  when,  in  1614,  an  attempt  was  made  to  enclose 
Welcombe,  the  Corporation  of  Stratford  opposed  the  project  on 
the  ground  of  hardship  to  the  poor ;  and  we  find  Shakespeare 
resisting  the  encroachment  with  all  the  vigour  of  a  modern  pre- 
server of  open  spaces.  His  cousin  Thomas  Greene,  the  town  clerk 
of  Stratford,  being  in  London  on  the  business,  consulted  him 
about  it.  And  then  it  was  that  Greece  made  the  well-known  entry 
in  his  diary  on  the  17th  of  November  1614  : 

My  cousin  Shakespeare  coming  yesterday  into  town,  I  went  to  see  him 
how  he  did.  He  told  me  they  assured  him  they  meant  to  enclose  no  further 
than  to  Gospell  Bush,  and  so  up  straight  (leaving  out  part  of  the  Dingles  to 
the  field)  to  the  gate  in  Clopton  hedge,  and  take  in  Salisbury's  piece ;  and 
that  they  mean  in  April  to  survey  the  land,  and  then  give  satisfaction  and 
not  before ;  and  he  and  Mr.  Hall  say  they  think  there  will  be  nothing  done 
at  all. 

But  the  next  year  the  matter  had  not  been  dropped ;  and  we  find 
this  further  pathetic  entry  in  Greene's  diary  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember 1615  :  '  Mr.  Shakespeare  told  Mr.  J.  Greene  that  he  was 
not  able  to  bear  the  enclosing  of  Welcombe.'  It  seems,  however, 
that  Shakespeare  in  those  six  months  that  remained  to  him  of 
life,  fought  the  enclosure  successfully.  The  whole  episode  is  a 
'  touch  of  nature  '  that  brings  one  closer  to  the  man ;  and  only 
those  who  have  groaned  over  the  enclosure  of  some  beloved  bit  of 
woodland  by  the  nineteenth-century  barbarians  can  fully  appre- 
ciate the  poet's  righteous  indignation  against  the  vandals  of  1615. 

Very  lovely  is  that  far-stretching  view  on  which  Shakespeare 
must  so  often  have  looked  from  Welcombe,  where  the  wild  cherries 
make  a  rampart  of  white  against  the  '  Warwickshire  weed  ' — the 
great  elms  all  flushing  with  tender  vivid  green.  Stratford,  with 
its  church  spire  rising  sharp  and  clear,  nestles  under  the  hill  in  a 
cloud  of  white  blossom  from  apple,  pear,  and  plum.  Through  the 
wide,  flat  valley — the  Folden  of  Warwickshire — the  Avon's  course 
is  marked  by  soft,  glaucous-green  globes  of  budding  willows. 
And  the  eye  wanders  across  long  lines  of  elms ,  intersecting  hedge- 
rows, gentle  undulations,  distant  villages,  and  flowery  orchards, 
to  the  blue  wall  of  the  Cotswolds  that  bounds  the  southern  horizon. 

Well  may  we  call  this  pleasant  country  classic  ground.  For 
between  the  old  villages  of  the  rhyme  on  the  west,  and  Charlecote 
to  the  north-east  with  its  '  luces  '  on  gate  and  scutcheon,  and  its 
deer  whose  ancestor  Shakespeare  stole,  feeding  under  the  giant 
elms,  lies  the  land  where  Orlando  carved  Eosalind's  name  on 
every  tree ;  where  Jacques  moralised  ;  where  Falstaff  stole  Justice 
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Shallow's  deer  and  ate  his  '  leather-coats  ' ;  and  Christopher  Sly 
called  for  a  pot  of  small  ale  instead  of  a  cup  of  sack.  Here  may 
we  find  the  mossy  bank  where  Titania  stuck  musk-roses  in  the 
ass's  sleek,  smooth  head.  Here  the  wood  swept  by  the  hounds  of 
Sparta  with  gallant  chiding,  till 

The  skies,  the  fountains,   every  region  near 
Seemed  all  one  mutual  cry  ;  I  never  heard 
So  musical  a  discord,  such  sweet  thunder. 

Here  is  the  land  where  the  '  saltiers  '  danced  at  '  our  sheep- 
shearing/  and  the  delightful  rogue  Autolycus  sang 

When  daffodils  begin  to  peer  ; 

and  where,  with  pretty  Perdita,  we  gather 

Violets  dim, 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes. 

As  we  look  on  the  same  rich,  peaceful  land  he  looked  on,  we 
come  closer  to  '  William  Shakespeare,  gentleman.'  And  while 
we  bow  before  the  transcendent  genius  of  the  poet,  we  grow  to 
love  the  man,  of  whom  '  divers  of  worship  have  reported  his  up- 
rightness of  dealing,  which  argues  his  honesty,  and  his  facetious 
grace  in  writing,  that  approves  his  art.' 

KOSE  G.   KlNGSLEY. 
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FRENCH  HUNTING 


IT  is  probable  that  very  few  English  people,  even  among  those 
who  are  keenly  interested  in  hounds  and  hunting,  have  any  idea 
of  the  extent  to  which  our  neighbours  in  France  now  patronise 
the  most  ancient  and  honourable  pastime  in  the  world.  In  the 
whole  of  France  there  are  engaged  in  hunting  at  the  present  day 
not  less  than  some  320  packs  of  hounds,  a  number  which  compares 
not  altogether  unfavourably  with  the  471  which  pursue  fox,  hare, 
stag,  and  otter  in  Great  Britain.  The  rise  and  progress  of  French 
hunting  during  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years  has,  in  truth,  been 
amazing.  The  French  Eevolution  broke  up  and  apparently 
destroyed,  root  and  branch,  the  old  aristocracy  of  France,  which 
for  long  ages  had  been  deeply  engaged  in  the  chase  and  had 
developed  and  preserved  many  fine  and  interesting  types  of 
hounds.  With  the  Monarchy  perished  the  Koyal  hunt ;  and  as  at 
the  same  time  most  of  the  aristocracy  fled  the  country  or  fell 
victims  to  the  guillotine,  countless  hunting  establishments  came 
to  a  sudden  and  untimely  end.  Happily  for  French  hunting, 
there  was  always  a  faithful  remnant  among  hunt  servants, 
retainers,  and  others  who  had  some  faith  in  the  future  and 
managed  here  and  there  to  save  a  few  couples  of  the  ancient 
strains  of  hound.  With  the  restoration  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth 
many  of  the  nobles  came  to  their  own  again,  hunting  establish- 
ments were  in  a  few  cases  revived,  and  in  course  of  time  hunting 
once  more  became  possible  in  many  parts  of  France. 

It  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  Republican  France  at  the  present 
day  that  of  the  320  packs  of  hounds  to  be  found  in  that  country 
no  fewer  than  130  are  mastered  by  members  of  the  aristocracy, 
many  of  them  descended  from  the  nobles  of  the  old  regime,  others 
of  more  modern  creation  under  the  restored  Bourbon  and  Orleanist 
dynasties  or  during  the  Second  Empire.  And  it  is  a  striking 
testimony  to  the  moderation  and  tolerance  of  the  French  Republic 
that  at  the  present  moment  the  Due  de  Chartres,  one  of  the 
Orleanist  princes,  controls  the  largest  and  most  important 
hunting  establishment  in  France.  This  is  the  Equipage  de 
Chantilly,  which  hunts  in  the  department  of  Oise,  from  Chantilly. 
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This  hunt,  formed  by  the  present  Duke  in  1894,  is  modelled  on 
the  famous  establishments  formerly  maintained  by  the  late  Due 
d'Aumale,  a  great  sportsman,  and  the  Prince  de  Joinville.  The 
costume,  blue,  with  galon  de  venerie  (hunting  lace),  is  the  same, 
as  is  the  hunt  button.  The  kennels  are  fixed  at  the  Chantilly 
Grandes  E curies,  and  here  are  maintained  some  fifty  couple  of  fine 
hounds  of  English  and  French  descent,  which  hunt  red  deer  in 
the  neighbouring  forests.  In  addition  to  the  stag-hunting  pack, 
the  Duke  maintains  twenty  couple  of  hounds  which  hunt  wild 
boar  in  the  same  region.  Twelve  horses  and  four  mounted  men 
are  included  in  the  establishment ,  while  there  are  in  addition  three 
valets  de  chiens  a  pied,  who  look  after  hounds  and  relays  on  foot. 
The  Due  de  Chartres,  as  befits  the  descendant  of  a  race  always 
famed  for  its  love  of  hunting,  is  a  keen  sportsman,  as  is  the 
Duchesse,  who  is  one  of  the  boldest  lady  riders  in  France. 

The  revival  of  hunting  in  France  after  the  tragedy  and  up- 
heaval of  the  Kevolution  was,  as  might  be  expected,  slow.  But 
here  and  there  the  nobles  and  gentry,  as  they  crept  back  to  their 
estates  and  began  in  a  chastened  way  to  look  about  them  again, 
managed  to  get  together  small  packs  of  hounds,  to  revive  the 
old  and  in  some  cases  almost  lost  breeds,  and  to  look  after  their 
game.  Once  again  the  woods  resounded  to  the  fanfares  and 
hallalis  of  the  French  horn,  still  used  in  the  chase  in  all  parts  of 
France,  and  to  the  voices  of  eager,  deep-throated  hounds.  Even 
among  present-day  packs  I  find  several  existing  which  date  back 
to  the  period  between  1808  and  1827.  Between  1827  and  1880 
the  advance  was  much  more  rapid,  and  of  present-day  packs 
there  are  between  sixty  and  seventy  which  date  back  to  this 
period.  The  great  majority  of  modern  French  hunting  establish- 
ments have,  however,  been  organised  between  1875  and  the 
present  time.  Some  ten  or  a  dozen  have  been  established  since 
the  year  1900. 

It  may  be  not  without  interest  to  those  who  are  concerned  in 
the  chase  and  its  history  if  I  summarise  briefly  the  leading  features 
of  French  hunting  at  the  present  day. 

Among  the  old  French  provinces  which  existed  prior  to  1789,  the 
most  famous  as  regards  their  hunting  capabilities  were  Brittany, 
Normandy,  Poitou,  Saintonge,  Guienne,  Gascony,  Maine, 
Orle"anois,  and  Berri.  It  is  natural  to  find  these  historic  hunting- 
grounds  still  maintaining  a  large  proportion  of  modern  French 
packs.  The  department  of  Gironde  takes  the  lead,  having  as 
many  as  eighteen  packs  of  hounds  pursuing  various  kinds  of 
quarry  within  its  borders.  Next  comes  Mayenne  with  fifteen 
packs,  Vienne  with  fourteen,  Sarthe  and  Seine-Inferieure  with 
thirteen  apiece ^  Maine-et-Loire  with  twelve,  Indre-et-Loire  with 
eleven,  and  Indre  with  ten  packs.  La  Vendee,  one  of  the  most 
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ancient  cradles  of  French  hunting,  still  puts  into  the  field  nine 
packs  of  hounds,  while  Eure,  Haute- Vienne,  Landes,  Nievres, 
and  Tarn  each  support  eight  packs.  Cote-d'Or,  C6tes-du-Nord, 
Deux-Sevres,  and  Finistere  boast  seven  packs  apiece,  while  Lot-et- 
Garonne,  Loiret,  Calvados,  and  Dordogne  each  support  six. 
Somme,  Seine-et-Oise,  Eure-et-Loire,  Loir-et-Cher,  Loire-In- 
fe"rieure,  and  Morbihan  are  each  respectively  hunted  by  five  packs, 
and  thereafter  other  departments  maintain  from  four  to  one  pack 
of  hounds  apiece.  A  good  many  departments  in  France  are,  from 
the  nature  of  their  conformation,  or  for  other  reasons,  not  possible 
to  be  hunted  with  packs  of  hounds  at  all.  Among  these  are  to  be 
noted  Meuse,  Haute-Saone,  Manche,  Quimper,  Jura,  Creuse, 
Loire,  Rhone,  Savoie,  Osere,  Haute-Loire,  Correze,  Lot,  Lozere, 
Ardeche,  Drome,  Basses- Alpes,  Alpes-Maritimes,  Bouches-du- 
Rhone,  Gard,  He"rault,  Gers,  and  Pyre'ne'es-Orientales. 

French  hunting  differs  essentially  from  English  in  many 
particulars.  Chief  among  these  is  to  be  mentioned  the  nature  of 
the  country  hunted  in.  France  is  still  a  land  of  great  forests, 
wherein  roam  wild  red  deer,  roe,  and  boar,  as  well  as  foxes  and 
wolves.  In  these  vast  woodland  tracts  a  large  proportion  of 
French  hunting  is  carried  on.  Usually  branching  out  from  a 
central  focus  in  the  heart  of  the  forest,  many  rides  strike  out  to 
the  limits  of  the  woodlands.  These  tracks  assist  huntsmen 
materially,  and  are  constantly  made  use  of.  Now  and  then  the 
quarry,  especially  deer  and  roe,  are  driven  to  resort  to  the  open 
country,  and  a  chase  more  after  the  fashion  of  English  fox- 
hunting takes  place.  On  such  occasions  there  is  a  fair  amount 
of  jumping ;  but ,  as  a  rule ,  leaping  is  practised  by  French  sports- 
men to  nothing  like  the  extent  that  it  is  in  this  country.  Peter 
Beckford,  in  his  Thoughts  on  Hunting,  published  in  1781,  has 
some  sarcastic  remarks  on  the  continental  style.  He  hunted  two 
winters  at  Turin,  with  the  Duke  of  Parma,  and  says  of  stag- 
hunting  in  that  region  : 

Were  I  to  describe  their  manner  of  hunting,  their  relays  of  horses,  their 
great  saddles,  great  bitts  and  jackboots — it  would  be  no  more  to  our  present 
purpose  than  the  description  of  a  wild  boar  chase  in  Germany,  or  the  hunt- 
ing of  jackals  in  Bengal — C'est  une  chasse  magnifique,  et  voila  tout. 

He  gives  an  amusing  anecdote  of  a  huntsman  of  that  period.  The 
stag  which  they  were  pursuing  broke  cover  and  left  the  forest. 
Beckford  followed  one  of  the  huntsmen,  and  they  came  to  a  ditch 
which  stopped  the  foreigner  but  not  the  Englishman.  Beckford 
went  on,  and  called  out  to  the  huntsman,  '  Allans,  Piqueur,  sautez 
done!'  To  which  the  piqueur  replied,  very  coolly,  '  Non  pardi, 
c'est  un  double  josse — je  ne  saute  pas  les  doubles  josses.' 

But  French  sportsmen  are  not  nowadays  to  be  brought  to  a 
halt  in  this  manner.  Many  of  them,  besides  being  exceedingly 
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well  versed  in  the  complicated  system  of  Hunting  which  they 
enjoy,  are  first-rate  performers  in  the  saddle.  The  writer  was 
present  at  a  French  horse  show  this  last  summer  at  Le  Touquet, 
in  Pas  de  Calais.  In  the  principal  jumping  competition,  which 
was  laid  over  a  stiff  course,  with  no  less  than  eighteen  repre- 
sentative hunting  jumps,  there  were  twenty-eight  contestants. 
Of  these  all  rode  remarkably  well,  and  the  majority  were  bold  and 
finished  performers,  clearing  the  various  obstacles,  including 
gates,  banks,  and  other  stiff  fences,  in  excellent  style.  It  is  but 
fair  to  say  that  many  of  the  horses  were  British  and  of  the  best 
stamp  of  hunter.  The  majority  of  French  cavalry  officers,  many 
of  whom  hunt  regularly  with  hounds,  are  first-rate  horsemen,  and 
their  leaping  powers  are  now  familiar  to  English  folk  at  Olympia 
and  other  places. 

In  the  forest  hunting,  which  engages  so  much  of  the  attention 
of  our  neighbours  across  the  Channel,  the  system  pursued 
resembles  very  much  that  which  obtained  in  this  country  from  the 
days  of  the  Plantagenets  down  to  the  reign  of  James  the  First. 
Anyone  familiar  with  Turbervile's  Booke  of  Hunting,  published 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  (1576),  or  with  the  short  work  of  Twici, 
huntsman  to  Edward  the  Second,  or  with  The  Maister  of  Game, 
written  by  Edward,  Duke  of  York,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  would,  on  his  first  entry  into  French  woodland  hunting  of 
the  present  day ,  be  conversant  with  the  methods  still  in  vogue .  The 
valet  de  limier,  still  regularly  employed  in  French  establish- 
ments, is  no  other  than  the  foot-huntsman  of  the  middle  ages, 
who,  taking  his  lime-hound  in  leash,  went  forth  into  the  wood- 
land to  find  the  slot  or  other  indication  of  his  quarry  and  so  track 
the  deer  to  its  harbourage.  The  modern  limier  of  France  corre- 
sponds, of  course,  with  the  English  lime-hound  of  the  middle 
ages.  Says  Turbervile,  in  his  quaint  verse  : 

Then  take  my  Hounde  in  liame  me  behinde, 

The  stately  harte  in  f ryth  or  fell  to  finde, 

And  whiles  I  seeke  his  slotte  where  he  hath  fedde, 

The  sweete  byrdes  sing  to  cheare  my  drowsie  hedde. 

And  when  my  Hounde  doth  strain  upon  good  vent, 

I  must  confess,  the  same  doth  me  content. 

But  when  I  have  my  coverts  walkt  aboute, 

And  harbred  f aste,  the  harte  for  coming  out ; 

Then  I  return  to  make  my  grave  report, 

Then  put  my  Hounde  upon  the  viewe  to  drawe, 
And  rowse  the  Harte,  out  of  his  layre  by  la  we. 

The  valet  de  limier  having  harboured  the  game ,  a  number  of  hounds , 
termed  rapprocheurs ,  are  employed  to  rouse  the  stag  from  its 
resting-place.  Belays  of  hounds  are  also  placed,  as  in  the  ancient 
fashion,  and  in  many  other  respects,  notably  in  the  various  and 
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complicated  horn-blowing  upon  the  great  French  horns,  especially 
at  the  death,  the  system  still  in  vogue  in  France  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  mediaeval  sport.     English  sportsmen  would,  no 
doubt,  find  the  French  system  of  hunting  tedious  and  uninter- 
esting.    Galloping   for   the    greater   part   of   the    day   through 
interminable  woodlands  and  up  and  down  monotonous  forest  rides 
would  in  time  pall  upon  sportsmen  bred  for  the  last  two  hundred 
years  to  seek  their  quarry  in  small  coverts  and  push  it  briskly  over 
open  fields,  strongly  fenced.     However,  from  the  very  nature 
of  their  country,  French  hunting  folk  are  compelled  to  hunt  deer, 
roe,  and  boar,  and  occasionally  wolf  and  fox,  in  great  woodlands, 
and  they  appear  to  enjoy  the  pastime  thoroughly.     Many  of  the 
nobility  who  own  packs  of  hounds  are  past-masters  in  this  kind 
of  sport,  and  can  take  a  stag  as  featly  as  can  Sydney  Tucker,  the 
famous  huntsman  of  the  Devon  and  Somerset  Staghounds.     Ex- 
moor  hunting  has,  it  must  be  confessed,  far  more  variety  than 
French  woodland  sport ;  and  the  wild  red  deer  of  the  west  run  far 
more  freely  over  the  vast  and  bare  uplands  of  Exmoor  Forest. 
The  Marquis  de  Chambray,  however,  one  of  the  doyens  of  French 
hunting ,  has  pursued  deer  for  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  in  the 
forests  of  Evreux,  Breteuil,  Senonches,  and  other  great  woodlands 
of  Eure,  and  what  he  does  not  know  of  the  art  of  hunting  these 
animals  is  probably  not  worth  knowing.     So  long  ago  as  the 
14th  of  November  1902  the  Marquis  took  his  two  thousandth  deer, 
and  he  has  largely  increased  his  list  of  kills  since  that  time. 

For  woodland  hunting  French  masters  naturally  cultivate  a 
hound  having  a  good  resonant  voice,  and  plenty  of  it,  what  they 
themselves  call  irks  gorg&  (well  throated).  They  also  require 
hounds  that  are  well  broken  and  handy  and  come  quickly  to  the 
horn  and  halloa.  The  old  type  of  French  hound  resembles  also 
the  hunting  hounds  of  the  middle  ages,  in  that  it  has  the  valuable 
trait — a  trait  cultivated  during  long  centuries — of  sticking  to  the 
line  of  the  hunted  beast  and  of  not  being  diverted  by  the  scent  of 
other  animals. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  all  French  hunting 
takes  place  in  forest  country.  A  very  large  number  of  French 
sportsmen  are  devoted  to  the  chase  of  the  hare,  and  in  this  form 
of  pursuit,  naturally,  much  of  the  hunting  takes  place  in  open 
country.  Still,  French  hares  seem  to  frequent  woodland  much 
more  than  they  do  in  this  country,  and  hare  hunters  are 
accustomed  to  follow  their  quarry  into  large  coverts.  With  us 
harriers  are  usually  whipped  off  in  big  woodlands.  I  have,  as  a 
matter  of  curiosity,  taken  the  trouble  to  make  an  analysis  of  the 
various  packs  of  French  hounds  and  of  the  quarry  they  pursue. 
I  find  that  of  the  320  packs  (or  thereabouts)  now  hunting  in 
France  no  fewer  than  seventy-seven  pursue  hare  alone,  thirty-seven 
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packs  are  devoted  to  the  chase  of  the  roe,  thirty- two  to  boar, 
twenty-one  to  deer  and  roe,  twenty-one  to  hare  and  fox,  eighteen 
to  deer  and  boar,  sixteen  to  deer  alone,  fourteen  to  boar  and  roe, 
ten  to  hare  and  roe.  Seven  packs  still  pursue  wolf  and  other  game. 
Wolves,  it  is  to  be  noted,  are  steadily  diminishing  in  France, 
and  are  much  less  hunted  by  packs  of  hounds  than  was  formerly 
the  case.  Some  600  or  700  are  annually  killed,  but  for  the  most 
part  these  animals  have  now  retreated  to  rugged,  mountainous, 
and  difficult  districts,  where  they  are  not  accessible  to  packs  of 
hounds  hunted  by  mounted  men.  Large  numbers  are  killed  by 
poison  and  snares,  and  in  other  cases  the  louvetiers  hunt  them 
up  with  scratch  packs  and  shoot  them  as  opportunity  offers. 
Louvetiers  are  still  to  be  found  in  most  departments  of  France. 
Formerly  the  louvetier  was  head  or  master  of  the  royal  wolf- 
hunting  train.  Under  the  present  system  this  official  is  a  land- 
owner who  has  pledged  himself  fo  maintain  a  wolf -hunting  train. 
A  good  many  French  masters  of  hounds  are  louvetiers,  although 
their  office  is  more  often  than  not  a  formal  one.  Where  wolves 
still  lurk  about  the  country,  a  few  regular  packs  of  hounds 
occasionally  hunt  them,  diverting  themselves  at  other  times  with 
boar,  roe,  deer,  hare,  and  fox.  The  louvetier  of  the  present  day 
is  also  charged  with  keeping  down  the  numbers  of  wild  boar 
within  reasonable  proportions. 

Of  the  remaining  packs  of  hounds,  six  hunt  hare  and  boar,  six 
hare,  boar  and  roe,  five  roe,  hare  and  fox,  five  deer,  boar  and  roe, 
and  three  boar  and  fox.  Two  hunt  boar,  fox  and  hare,  and  one 
pursues  hare,  fox  and  badger.  There  are  only  two  packs  of  hounds 
which  hunt  otter.  This  is  a  purely  British  sport  which  has  hitherto 
not  obtained  much  foothold  across  the  Channel.  Nevertheless, 
M.  AmMee  Duquesne,  hunting  from  Saint-Philbert,  Eure,  with 
a  small  pack  of  English  otter  hounds,  pursues  otters  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Montfort,  and  does  exceedingly  well,  killing  from 
forty  to  fifty  during  the  season.  The  Comte  de  Tinguy,  of  Fresne- 
Chabot,  Deux- Sevres,  for  some  twenty  years,  also  maintained  a 
pack  of  otter  hounds,  imported  from  England,  with  which  he  was 
equally  successful,  bringing  to  hand  upon  an  average  fifty  otters 
during  the  season.  Although  not  now  hunting  so  frequently,  the 
Count  still  keeps  a  few  hounds,  and  has  a  day  with  the  otter  now 
and  again. 

Some  few  French  packs — less  than  half  a  dozen  in  number — 
hunt  tons  animaux — every  kind  of  quarry,  and,  although  not  to 
be  compared  with  the  great  establishments  which  hunt  with  due 
pomp  and  formality  the  particular  game  to  which  they  are 
devoted,  they  show  fair  sport  in  a  rough-and-ready  fashion,  and 
occasionally  score  quite  a  good  day's  hunting. 

The  fox  is  not  regarded  in  France  with  anything  like  the 
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reverence  that  is  shown  for  him  in  Britain.  He  is  often  shot  in 
drives  (chasses  a  tir)  for  other  kinds  of  game,  and  in  all  France  not 
a  single  pack  is  devoted  to  the  sole  chase  of  this  bold  marauder.1 
Nevertheless,  thanks  a  good  deal  to  the  example  shown  in 
England,  the  fox  is  held  by  sportsmen  in  considerably  more 
esteem  than  he  used  to  be,  and,  as  I  have  shown,  a  certain  number 
of  packs  of  hounds  now  hunt  him  alternately  with  hare.  In  all 
there  are  probably  as  many  as  thirty-five  packs  of  French  hounds 
which  at  the  present  day  do  not  disdain  to  hunt  the  fox,  if  other 
quarry  is  scarce  or  not  readily  forthcoming.  A  hundred  years 
ago  many  a  pack  of  English  harriers  hunted  both  hare  and  fox, 
and  before  that  time  many  of  the  lesser  packs  hunted  by  English 
squires  were  well  content  to  follow  one  or  other  of  these  animals. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  even  so  great  a  sportsman  as  the  Sir 
Watkin  Wynn  of  that  period  hunted  hare  and  occasional  foxes 
with  the  same  pack  of  hounds.  At  the  present  time  there  are  not 
many  English  packs  to  be  met  with  still  pursuing  this  ancient 
custom,  modern  sportsmen  preferring,  for  the  most  part,  to  keep 
hounds  solely  to  the  chase  of  one  particular  kind  of  quarry.  There 
are,  however,  still  to  be  found  a  few  packs  which  maintain  this 
ancient  practice.  Among  them  are  the  Cotley  Harriers,  a  famous 
pack  of  light-coloured  Devonshire  hounds,  which  hunt  in  Devon, 
Somerset,  and  Dorset.  These  hounds  show  magnificent  sport, 
and  are  as  staunch  upon  one  kind  of  game  as  upon  the  other.  The 
fox  in  France  is  extremely  plentiful,  and  it  seems  a  pity  that  more 
use  of  him  as  a  beast  of  chase  is  not  made  by  sportsmen  who  own 
packs  of  hounds.  There  is,  however,  a  slow  but  steady  advance 
in  this  respect ;  and  although  this  animal  will  never  become  as 
popular  in  France  as  in  England  for  hunting  '  at  force,'  as  our 
ancestors  used  to  call  it — the  French  still  maintain  the  phrase — it 
is  probable  that  in  years  to  come  the  fox  will  be  less  shot  and 
poisoned  and  more  hunted  with  a  pack  of  hounds. 

Bed  deer,  of  course,  yield  first-rate  sport,  and  although,  as  has 
been  shown,  this  animal  is  found  mainly  in  woodlands,  many  long 
and  extremely  interesting  stag  hunts  take  place  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Koedeer  are  remarkably  plentiful  in  many  parts  of 
France.  They  afford  fine  sport  with  hounds,  but  from  their  habit 
of  ringing  about  the  covert,  crossing  and  recrossing  their  own 
foil  and  resorting  to  much  dodging  and  many  singular  ruses,  tney 
are  difficult  to  force  out  of  the  woodlands  where  they  make  their 
habitat.  With  a  strong  and  resolute  pack  of  hounds,  however, 
and  a  huntsman  who  knows  his  business,  the  cunning  roe  can, 
after  some  ringing,  be  compelled  to  run  straight.  On  such 
occasions  these  handsome  little  deer  offer  a  fine  chase,  and,  being 

1  The  Pau  Hunt,  which  most  nearly  resembles  an  English  foxhunting  estab- 
lishment, pursues  occasional  wild  foxes,  bag  foxes,  and  a  drag. 
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possessed  of  good  staying  power  and  great  swiftness,  fine  runs 
in  the  open  are  occasionally  had  with  them.  Many  years  ago  a 
pack  of  English  hounds  hunted  roebuck  in  Dorsetshire,  and  there 
are  still  traditions  among  the  sportsmen  of  that  shire  of  the  grand 
runs  achieved  with  them.  English  coverts  are,  however,  far  less 
extensive,  as  a  rule,  than  French ;  and  the  difficulty  of  forcing 
roedeer  to  quit  their  forest  haunts  are,  of  course,  much  greater  in 
France  than  in  this  country. 

Wild  boar,  which  abound  in  France,  show  great  sport  both  to 
the  gunner  and  the  hunting  man,  and  very  large  numbers  are 
annually  slain  in  that  country.  With  a  pack  of  strong  and 
determined  hounds,  the  boar  can  be  compelled  to  yield  a  fine 
straight-away  hunt.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  blood  of  the 
English  foxhound,  which  for  courage,  dash,  and  resolution  excels 
every  hunting  hound  in  the  world,  is  largely  utilised  for  this  form 
of  chase.  A  first-rate  book,  recently  published,  on  French  sport, 
Les  Chiens,  le  Gibier,  et  ses  Ennemis,  thus  describes  the  finish 
of  a  boar  hunt : 

But  when  the  boar  feels  the  end  drawing  near  the  tragedy  begins.  He 
stands  at  bay  at  a  big  tree  or  at  a  rock,  and  there  faces  the  hounds.  One 
should  then  hasten  to  assist,  or  the  pack  will  be  seriously  mauled.  As  one 
can  understand,  it  is  the  best  hounds,  the  most  vigorous  and  most 
courageous,  which  are  wounded.  At  this  moment  the  boar  may  also  charge 
the  hunter,  and  the  wounds  that  he  inflicts  are  serious.  The  end  of  the  run 
with  the  boar  is  thus  always  a  bloody  one,  but  what  a  grand  spectacle  it  is, 
what  a  moving  struggle !  It  is  now  that  the  beast  shows  himself  in  all  his 
strength  and  his  redoubtable  vigour. 

The  death-stroke  to  the  boar  is  given  by  the  huntsman  armed  with 
a  sword  or  long  knife,  or  with  a  shot  from  a  carbine  or  revolver. 

French  hounds  form  a  subject  of  quite  absorbing  interest,  but 
so  large  a  one  that  full  justice  could  only  be  done  to  it  in  the  space 
of  a  separate  article.  The  bloodhound,  or  Chien  de  S.  Hubert, 
as  it  is  called  in  France,  is  now  scarce  and  but  little  used.  The 
Comte  de  Holland  has  a  small  pack  of  fifteen,  with  which  he  hunts 
hare  and  roe  in  Nievre;  he  possesses  also  a  pack  of  the  same 
number  of  mastiffs,  with  which  he  pursues  boar.  Up  to  the  time 
of  the  Eevolution,  St.  Hubert  hounds  were  used  as  limiers  (lime- 
hounds)  in  the  royal  hunting  establishment.  One  of  the  most 
ancient  and  distinctive  races  of  French  hunting  dogs  is  the  blue 
hound  of  Gascony,  a  fine,  well-shaped,  upstanding,  blue-mottle 
hound,  marked  here  and  there  with  black,  and  having  touches  of 
tan  on  the  face,  lower  part  of  the  legs,  and  feet.  This,  one  of  the 
biggest  of  French  hounds,  much  resembles  in  colour  the  old  blue- 
mottle  harrier  of  England,  but  is  straighter,  lighter,  and  better 
built  and  more  active.  The  origin  of  these  grand  hounds  is 
extremely  remote ;  but  it  is  known  that  Henry  of  Navarre 
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possessed  a  pack  of  them.  They  are  hounds  of  excellent  consti- 
tution, bold,  high-couraged,  and  possessed  of  splendid  nose  and 
grand  voices.  They  hunt  hare  and  wolf  to  perfection,  and  are 
used  also  for  other  game.  The  pure  blue  Gascon  is  a  somewhat 
scarce  type,  but  there  are  four  packs  of  them  still  hunting  in 
France.  Gascon-Sain tongeois  hounds  are  largely  used,  and  are 
much  more  abundant,  between  twenty  and  thirty  packs  being 
found  in  various  parts  of  France.  The  Gascon- Saintongeois  is 
an  admirable  cross  between  the  blue  Gascon  and  the  old  Sainton- 
geois hound,  which  had  almost  died  out.  In  1845  M.  Joseph  de 
Carayon-Latour  possessed  the  last  remnants  of  the  Saintonge 
hound,  which  had  been  preserved  solely  by  the  Comte  de  Saint- 
Legier.  Saintonge,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  was  one  of  the  old 
French  provinces,  lying  between  Guienne  and  Poitou.  Seeking 
to  rescue  from  total  oblivion  this  fine  race,  M.  Carayon-Latour 
mated  some  of  these  hounds  with  blue  Gascons,  and  succeeded, 
after  much  care  and  trouble,  in  reproducing  a  type  which  faith- 
fully resembles  the  old  Saintongeois.  There  are  now,  happily, 
plenty  of  these  hounds  in  France,  and  they  are  much  in  request. 
The  Gascon- Saintongeois — sometimes  known  as  the  Virelade 
hound — is  a  fine,  well-shaped,  upstanding  type,  from  23  to  25 
inches  in  height.  The  colour  is  black  and  white,  the  white  ticked 
here  and  there  with  black,  in  addition  to  the  black  markings.  A 
trace  of  tan  shows  on  the  face,  the  edges  of  the  ears,  and  rump. 
The  head  is  well  shaped,  of  the  old-fashioned  type,  and  decorated 
with  long,  pendent  ears.  These  are  excellent  hunting  hounds, 
well  nosed,  well  throated,  and  sticking  tenaciously  to  the  line  of 
their  hunted  quarry.  In  fact,  all  French  hounds  change  far  less 
easily  than  do  English.  This  is  a  characteristic  of  the  ancient 
hunting  hound,  which  has  been  steadily  maintained  in  Gallic 
hunting.  As  so  much  of  the  chase  lies  in  deep  woodlands,  it  is, 
of  course,  very  necessary  to  successful  sport.  It  is,  by  the  way, 
pleasant  to  note  that  the  Equipage  de  Virelade  is  still  maintained  by 
Baron  de  Carayon-Latour  (a  nephew  of  the  creator  of  the  Gascon- 
Saintongeois  hound),  and  the  breed  zealously  recruited.  The 
Baron  hunts  a  pack  of  thirty  of  these  beautiful  hounds  in  Gironde, 
and  with  them  kills  each  season  a  goodly  number  of  roedeer. 
It  ought  to  be  added  that  the  blue  Gascon  and  the  Saintongeois 
hound  are  believed  to  have  sprung  from  the  same  ancestry. 

The  Vendeen  hound  is  another  hunting  hound  of  extremely 
ancient  lineage,  descended  from  the  royal  white  hounds  of  the 
old  French  kings.  These  royal  hounds  were  called  greffiers,  for 
the  reason,  it  is  supposed,  that  they  were  first  introduced  to 
France  by  a  greffier  (secretary)  of  Louis  the  Twelfth.  The 
Vendeen  is  a  big,  smooth-coated  hound,  white  in  colour,  with 
sparse  orange  markings.  These  are  grand-looking  hounds,  of 
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great  character  and  good  hunting  qualities;  but,  probably  from 
in-and-in  breeding,  they  are  not  of  strong  constitution.  M.  de 
Baudry  d'Asson  has  latterly,  by  various  crosses,  sought  to  over- 
come this  defect,  and  his  efforts  appear  to  have  met  with  some 
success.  Seven  packs  of  smooth-coated  Vendeen  hounds  still 
hunt  in  France,  and  the  blood  is  seen  in  various  other  establish- 
ments. The  Griffon- Vendeen  is  a  big,  rough-coated,  white-and- 
fawn  hound,  still  in  use  in  Brittany,  its  ancient  home,  and  else- 
where. This  is  a  blood  relation  of  the  smooth-coated  Vendeen, 
descended,  it  is  said,  by  a  cross  from  '  Souillard,'  one  of  the  royal 
white  hounds,  with  a  fawn-coloured  Brittany  griffon,  or  rough- 
coated  hound.  This  is  a  fine  hardy  race,  excellent  on  wolf  and 
boar,  as  well  as  other  game.  The  Griff  on- Vendeen-Nivernais  is 
a  sub-race  of  rough-coated  Vendeens,  produced  by  M.  Etienne 
Coste  by  crossing  with  a  Griffon-Nivernais  stallion  hound  and 
introducing  a  touch  of  English  foxhound  blood.  The  colour  is 
white,  black,  and  tan.  A  beautiful  type  of  smooth-coated  white- 
and-orange  hound  is  the  pack  hunted  by  M.  Gaston  Hublot  du 
Eivault,  of  Chateau  de  Billy,  Vienne.  For  more  than  thirty 
years  this  gentleman  has  bred  hounds  which  derive  their  ancestry 
from  the  famous  strains  of  Ceris,  Persac,  Pindray,  and  Montem- 
boeuf .  With  this  charming  and  almost  unique  pack  of  23-24-inch 
hounds  he  hunts  hare  and  roe  in  the  forests  of  Chouppes,  Beaulieu, 
and  Scevole,  and  enjoys  very  excellent  sport. 

The  Normandy  hound  resembles  exactly  in  colour  our  English 
foxhound,  but  shows  more  of  the  bloodhound  type  about  the  head 
and  ears.  This  race  nearly  disappeared  in  the  catastrophe  of  the 
Revolution,  but  has  been  revived ;  the  blood  is  now  to  be  found 
in  evidence  in  a  good  many  of  the  cross-bred  French  packs. 
French  hunting  writers  allege  that  our  English  hounds  owe  some- 
thing of  their  descent  to  importations  of  the  Normandy  hound  to 
our  country  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second.  The  Haut-Poitou 
hound  is  another  French  hunting  dog  of  ancient  type,  which  has 
been  happily  rescued  from  oblivion.  This  seems  to  have  been 
accomplished  in  the  case  of  the  Poitou  breed  by  the  introduction 
of  English  foxhound  blood,  as  well  as  a  touch  of  Saintongeois. 
At  the  present  moment  a  large  majority  of  French  packs, 
especially  those  hunting  deer  and  roe,  are  cross-bred  Poitou 
hounds,  or,  in  Gallic  phrasing,  Bdtards  du  Haut-Poitou.  This  is 
an  admirable  hunting  type,  tri-coloured,  well  built  and  set  up, 
less  throaty  than  the  old  strains,  quick,  alert,  and  active.  They 
have  good  legs  and  feet ;  but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  none  x>f  the 
French  masters  of  hounds  have  proceeded  to  the  extremes  of 
English  foxhound  breeders  in  the  production  of  the  much -vaunted 
tight,  round  cat-foot,  which  so  long  ago  as  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century  Somerville  extolled  in  his  famous 
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poem  The  Chace.  This  has  already  been  completely  over- 
done in  this  country,  and  foxhounds  in  fashionable  kennels  may 
now  be  seen  standing,  not  fair  and  square  on  the  sole  of  the  fore 
foot,  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  almost  on  the  point  of  the  toes,  the 
fore  legs  knuckling  over  in  absurd  fashion.  This  craze,  if  pushed 
to  further  extremity,  is  likely  to  produce  misshapen  monstrosities 
in  the  near  future,  at  the  rate  fashionable  breeders  are  now  pro- 
gressing. The  cross-bred  Anglo-Normans,  here  and  there 
employed  in  France,  are  capital  hounds,  tri-coloured,  showing 
more  English  style  than  the  Poitou,  but  with  old-fashioned 
Normandy  heads. 

Among  true  harriers  the  Briquet  d'Artois,  a  fine  type  of  the 
ancient  hare-hound,  takes  high  place.  This  race  reminds  one  at 
once  of  the  old  English  harrier,  which  is  still  seen  in  some  parts 
of  our  country.  The  Briquet  d'Artois  was  highly  regarded  for  its 
hare-hunting  qualities  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Fourth  and 
Louis  the  Thirteenth,  and  even  prior  to  those  now  remote  times. 
Originally  the  colour  seems  to  have  been  white,  with  fawn  or  grey 
markings.  This  harrier  in  modern  times  became  very  scarce,  and 
at  one  time  looked  like  becoming  extinct.  The  breed  has  happily 
been  revived  and  strengthened,  and  is  now  fairly  often  seen  in 
French  harrier  packs.  The  colour  has,  however,  become  altered 
with  the  introduction  of  fresh  blood,  and  the  type  nowadays  is 
usually  white  and  tan,  white  and  liver,  white  and  black,  or  tri- 
colour. The  Briquet  d'Artois  is  typically  a  harrier,  short-legged, 
throaty,  long-eared,  with  an  old-fashioned  head  and  occasionally 
rather  drooping  quarters.  It  resembles  very  much  the  old  English 
harrier  in  its  somewhat  slack  appearance  and  its  grand  hunting 
qualities.  It  is  first-rate  on  hare  and  excellent  when  hunting  roe 
or  boar.  The  Porcelaine  or  Franc-Comtois  hound,  sometimes 
known  as  the  Luneville  hound,  is  certainly  the  most  beautiful 
type  of  hare-hound  now  to  be  found  in  France.  It  recalls  wonder- 
fully the  old  West  Country  or  Devon  harrier,  and  a  pack  of  typical 
Porcelaines  remind  one  irresistibly  of  such  harrier  packs  as  the 
Quarme,  with  which  Mr.  Morland  Greig  hunts  so  successfully  on 
Exmoor.  The  Porcelaine  is  a  smooth-coated  harrier  of  middle 
height,  chiefly  white  in  colour,  with  orange  markings  upon  the 
head,  and  small,  sparse  markings  of  the  same  hue  about  the  body. 
The  ears  are  longish,  and  the  head  is  of  the  right  harrier  type. 
Like  the  true  harrier,  this  hound  is  somewhat  throaty,  indicating 
a  good  voice,  and  its  scenting  powers  are  extraordinarily  good. 
This  is  a  well-shaped,  lively,  active  hound,  ardent  in  the  chase, 
unexcelled  for  hare  hunting,  and  excellent  on  roe.  Those  sports- 
men in  the  West  of  England  who  have  fears  for  the  future  of  the 
Devon  harrier,  knowing  how  rare  that  blood  is  becoming  and  how 
difficult  it  is  to  maintain  without  in-and-in  breeding,  would  do 
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well  to  have  recourse  to  the  beautiful  Porcelaine  harrier  of  France, 
which  seems  perfectly  adapted  for  recruiting  the  fine  old  West 
Country  strain.  There  are  some  seven  packs  of  these  hounds  now 
hunting  in  France,  four  more  are  of  Anglo-Porcelaine  breed,  and 
the  blood  is  noticeable  also  in  some  few  other  French  establish- 
ments. It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  light-coloured  West  Country 
hound  has  been  introduced  into  France  at  least  once,  with  some 
success,  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  with  these  hounds.  The 
Vicomte  de  Simony  has  a  pack  of  nearly  pure  Porcelaine  harriers, 
having  a  slight  cross  of  Somerset  blood.  A  hound,  '  Mene-a-Mort ,' 
of  this  cross  has  obtained  the  champion  prize  at  the  Tuileries 
Show,  having  received  in  two  consecutive  years  first  prize  for 
harriers  and  the  special  prize  of  the  Society  Le  Lievre.  Another 
excellent  type  of  the  old  French  harrier  is  the  Ariegeois  hound, 
which  is  still  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  France.  It  would  be 
impossible,  within  the  space  of  this  article,  to  notice  at  length 
other  types  of  French  hound ;  but  one  may  remark  that  good  sport 
is  shown  in  many  parts  of  the  country  with  various  races  of 
basset,  such  as  the  Artois,  rough  and  smooth-coated  Vendeen, 
Ardenne,  and  blue  Gascony  bassets,  as  well  as  with  '  beagles- 
Elisabeth  '  and  other  types.  Bassets,  it  may  be  noticed,  are 
principally  employed  in  the  chasse  a  tir,  hunting  roe,  boar,  and 
hare  to  the  guns. 

Dress  and  equipment,  in  French  hunting,  differ  a  good  deal 
from  what  we  are  accustomed  to  in  England.  Here  and  there 
the  hunting  coat  of  British  red  appears,  and  white  breeches  are 
pretty  often  seen.  But  among  French  sportsmen  much  greater 
latitude  in  colours  and  materials  is  to  be  found  than  with  us. 
Green  is  frequently  worn,  especially  by  harrier  masters  and  their 
hunt  servants;  but  blue,  blue-grey,  grey,  and  even  white  coats 
are  also  in  evidence.  Blue  is  a  very  old  and  very  favourite  French 
hunting  colour,  and  garnet  or  ruby,  orange  or  amaranth  are 
frequently  used  with  it  for  the  collar,  cuffs,  and  waistcoat.  It 
was,  in  fact,  the  hunting  colour  of  the  French  kings,  and  is  still 
used  by  the  Due  de  Chartres  and  his  hunt  servants.  Comte 
Guillaume  de  Dampierre,  who  hunts  from  Neuil,  in  Charente, 
employs  the  royal  colours — blue  with  vermilion  facings — by  a 
flattering  authorisation  accorded  to  his  ancestor,  Comte  Dam- 
pierre, a  celebrated  huntsman  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  by  that 
king.  Blue  is  also  a  colour  commonly  used  for  breeches,  and  not 
seldom  the  material  of  these  garments  is  velvet,  which  seems 
rather  incongruous  and  not  very  workmanlike  to  English  ideas. 
Green,  fawn  colour,  and  even  brown  are  also  colours  used  for 
breeches  among  French  sportsmen.  The  Baron  de  Carayon-Latour 
and  his  servants  hunt  in  white  coats,  with  facings,  waistcoat  and 
breeches  of  red,  and  for  the  hunt  servants  galon  de  venerie 
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(hunting  lace).  Galon  de  venerie  is  worn  almost  invariably  by 
French  hunt  servants,  this  usually  including  a  broad  band  of  lace 
round  the  velvet  hunting  cap.  English  or  Irish  hunters  are  much 
sought  after  by  French  sportsmen,  and  many  hunts  recruit  their 
horseflesh  almost  solely  from  these  countries.  But  among  quieter 
and  less  well-known  hunts  the  French  horse  is  also  commonly  in 
use.  Even  the  so-called  French  horse,  however,  has  in  these  days 
a  strong  admixture  of  English  blood. 

No  one  who  has  seen  French  hunting  can  have  failed  to  be 
struck  by  the  huge  circular  horns  carried  by  the  hunt  servants 
and  very  often  by  the  master.  These  instruments  seem  very 
cumbrous,  worn,  as  they  are,  round  the  chest  and  over  the 
shoulder,  and  from  their  appearance  the  casual  observer  would 
suppose  that  a  fall  with  one  of  them  would  mean  a  broken  rib  or 
two.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  extraordinarily  light  and  thin, 
and  flatten  out  readily  if  fallen  upon.  They  are  used  at  different 
parts  of  the  chase,  and  a  much  more  profound  knowledge  of  music 
is  required  for  the  complicated  calls,  fanfares,  and  hallalis,  which 
are  so  prominent  in  French  hunting,  than  is  possessed  by  the 
British  huntsman,  with  his  short  straight  horn  and  limited  range 
of  notes.  The  hallali,  blown  at  the  death,  is  often  heard  from 
three  or  four  horns  in  concert,  and  the  music  is  evidently  highly 
appreciated  by  French  hunting  folk.  Gallic  sportsmen  are 
certainly  more  ornate  in  their  ideas  than  the  British  hunting  man, 
who  hates  what  is  called  '  a  fuss  '  even  in  connexion  with  the 
chase.  Nevertheless,  a  well-blown  hallali  is  an  extremely  stirring 
performance,  and  resounding,  as  it  does,  through  the  great  wood- 
lands, recalls  irresistibly  memories  of  royal  chases  when  kings 
reigned  in  France.  Some  numbers  of  French  hunts  have  what 
are  known  as  Fanfares  d" equipage,  properly  set  to  music.  On 
the  following  page  is  one  entitled  La  Folembray,  scored  by  the 
Comtesse  de  Fitz-James  (wife  of  a  descendant  of  that  keen  sports- 
man but  bad  king,  James  the  Second  of  England)  for  the  Folem- 
bray  Hunt,  mastered  by  the  Comte  de  Brigode.  Some  hunts 
have  even  songs  composed  in  their  honour. 

Among  other  curiosities  of  French  hunting  are  the  mottoes 
which  are  adopted  by  many  Frenchmen  keeping  packs  of  hounds, 
and  are  often  to  be  noticed  on  the  hunt  button.  Here  are  a  few 
of  them  :  '  Toujours  en  avant,'  which  may  be  freely  translated  as 
'  Forrard  on  ' ;  '  Partout  fen  suis  ' ;  '  Courre  a  mort ' ;  '  Bien  en 
selle,  ceil  ouvert '  ('  Firm  in  the  saddle  and  a  sharp  eye  ') ; 
'  Harlou  mes  beaux  ' ;  '  Laissez-courre  par  la  bruyere  '  ('  Let 
them  run  by  the  heath,'  i.e.  in  the  open). 

The  Comte  de  Guerdavid,  of  Chateau  de  Kerae'l,  Finistere, 
who  maintains  a  small  pack  of  Porcelaine  harriers,  with  which  he 
hunts  hare  on  foot,  makes  use  of  a  device  in  the  ancient  Breton 
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tongue,  '  Harz  ar  c'hat,'  which  in  modern  French  is  '  tius  au 
lievre  '  ('  Upon  the  hare  '). 

In  the  course  of  this  article  I  have,  I  think,  shown  that 
hunting  in  France  is  now  re-established  on  strong  and  sure 
foundations.  Two  societies  are  doing,  and  have  done,  much  to 
sustain  and  carry  on  the  good  work  which ,  during  the  last  seventy 
years,  has  been  going  forward.  These  are  La  Societe  Centrale 
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pour  I Amelioration  des  Races  de  Chiens  en  France,  and  the 
Societe  de  Venerie,  whose  sub-title  is  '  To  protect  and  encourage 
the  chase  with  running  hounds  in  France.'  Both  are  achieving 
excellent  results.  The  president  of  the  former  society  (founded 
in  1882)  is  Prince  de  Wagram,  with  the  Comte  de  Bagneux  and 
Vicomte  de  Montsaulmin  as  vice-presidents.  The  SociM  de 
Venerie,  founded  only  in  1894,  is  extraordinarily  well  supported, 
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having  as  its  President  d'Honneur  the  French  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, and  as  hon.  members  some  of  the  most  responsible  public 
officers  of  the  Bepublic.  On  its  working  bureau  and  committee 
are  to  be  found  many  of  the  most  distinguished  and  historic  names 
of  France. 

French  hunting,  then,  is,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  in 
an  excellent  way,  and  is  likely  year  by  year  to  become  more  and 
more  popular.  In  France,  with  its  stationary  population  and  huge 
area,  there  would  seem  to  be  ample  room  and  verge  enough  for 
hunting  for  generations  yet  to  come.  In  our  small  island,  where 
the  towns  are  everywhere  fast  eating  up  the  country,  another 
hundred  years  will  doubtless  see  the  end  of  the  chase  in  many 
localities  where  it  now  flourishes.  France  will  probably  be  spared 
that  fate  for  a  much  longer  period ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely 
that  in  the  melancholy  future,  when  we  English  are  sadly 
lamenting  the  loss  of  our  oldest  and  greatest  field  sport,  Gallic 
woodlands  will  still  resound  to  the  stirring  fanfares  and  hallalis 
of  French  sportsmen.  Certain  it  is  that  our  neighbours  across 
the  Channel  will  be  able,  for  many  a  long  day,  to  follow  with 
rapture  the  glorious  music  of  their  running  hounds  in  pursuit  of 
red  deer,  roe,  boar,  hare,  and  fox. 

H.  A.  BRYDEN. 
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FROM  ART  TO  SOCIAL   REFORM 

R  US  KIN'S  'NATURE   OF  GOTHIC^ 


IT  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  in  the  history  of  all  literature  a 
greater  apparent  contrast  of  original  aim  and  ultimate  goal  than 
is  presented  in  the  art  criticisms  and  the  political  economy  of  John 
Kuskin.  Yet,  as  he  himself  would  put  it,  the  strangest  thing 
about  such  a  result  is  that  it  should  seem  strange,  for  his  earlier 
aims  were  really  the  causal  antecedents  of  his  final  work.  It  is  a 
truism  that  literature  and  education  are  no  adequate  end  in  them- 
selves ;  that  the  very  function  of  all  education  is ,  not  so  much  to 
impart  knowledge  as  to  '  bring  out '  the  best  that  is  in  a  man  and 
fit  him  to  bear  well  his  part  among  his  fellows.  Why,  then, 
should  it  at  all  surprise  us  that  the  child  of  the  closely  guarded, 
perhaps  narrowly  religious,  home,  trained  deliberately  for 
academical  distinction  and  for  ultimate  ecclesiastical  success — 
why  should  it  seem  incongruous  that  it  is  he  who  has  revolu- 
tionised our  views  in  two  so  important  spheres  of  activity? 

It  will  not  seem  so  when  we  recall  three  dominant  character- 
istics of  his  training.  One  of  these  is  best  indicated  by  quoting 
from  that  epitaph  of  his  father  in  Shirley  churchyard  :  '  He  was 
an  entirely  honest  merchant,  and  his  memory  is  to  all  who  keep 
it  dear  and  helpful.  His  son,  whom  he  loved  to  the  uttermost, 
and  taught  to  speak  truth,  says  this  of  him.'  Another  character- 
istic is  found  in  the  habits  of  order  and  close  observation  inculcated 
by  his  mother,  and  developed  by  those  pre-eminently  educational 
drives  with  his  father,  lasting  weeks  at  a  time,  of  which,  even  as  a 
child,  he  wrote  careful  descriptions,  and  thus  formed  the  habit 
that  in  later  years  led  him  to  keep  complete  diaries  of  his  art 
journeys  abroad,  all  arranged  in  orderly  fashion  with  the  notes 
well  written  out.  But  the  third  essential  factor  in  his  qualifica- 
tions for  the  work  before  him  was  the  intense  religious  earnestness 
of  that  almost  puritanical  home.  The  Bible  was  known  largely 
by  heart,  and  its  inimitable  moral  lessons  and  its  constant  inculca- 
tion of  lofty  purpose  in  life,  especially  of  absolute  justice  in  all 
human  relations,  have  left  their  mark  on  well-nigh  every  page  of 
his  books, 
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Devotion  to  truth,  then  ;  thoroughness  and  carefullest  observa- 
tion of  actual  facts ;  earnest  purpose  in  life — these  are  the  salient 
points  in  the  plan  of  Kuskin's  training.  Taken  with  the  material 
surroundings  and  the  conversational  and  social  atmosphere  of  a 
home  whose  head  was  a  qualified  lover,  and  no  mean  supporter, 
of  art,  they  explain  alike  Kuskin's  own  excellent  art  work,  the 
force  of  his  criticisms,  the  truth  and  superlative  beauty  of  many 
of  his  descriptive  passages,  the  ultimate  trend  of  his  teaching,  the 
peculiarly  didactic,  prophet-like  method  of  much  of  his  argument, 
and,  above  all,  the  overpowering  intensity  of  his  appeals  to  the 
conscience  and  heart  of  humanity. 

Kuskin's  genius,  in  fact,  was  but  one  more  illustration  of  the 
dominion  of  intense  feeling  combined  with  capacity  for  concentra- 
tion and  hard  work ;  and  it  is  essential  to  bear  these  fundamental 
qualities  in  mind  if  we  would  understand  alike  the  power  of  his 
influence  on  ourselves  and  the,  at  first  sight,  complete  change  of 
front  suggested  by  his  earlier  and  his  later  teaching. 

All  the  world  knows  how  these  qualities  carried  him  at  Oxford 
along  the  path  of  academic  distinction ,  thus  drilling  him  in  the  use 
of  the  tools  with  which  his  life's  work  was  to  be  done.  When  he 
was  roused  by  the  adverse  article  on  Turner's  pictures  that 
appeared  in  Blackwood,  and  essayed  to  reply  for  the  painter,  the 
attempt  revealed  to  him  his  present  inability  to  deal  adequately 
and  convincingly  with  the  subject.  But  that  early  training,  in  all 
its  varied  intensity  of  force,  came  to  his  aid ;  he  realised  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  task  before  him,  and,  without  flinching,  devoted 
himself  to  what  developed  into  long  years  of  travel,  studying  the 
galleries,  churches,  mountains,  and  other  treasuries  of  the  beauties 
of  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Normandy,  and  daily  filling  those  books 
of  notes  and  sketches,  the  orderly  recapitulation  of  which  in  his 
three  monumental  art  works  was  to  take  twenty  years  of  life,  and 
even  then  would  leave  them  unexhausted. 

And  now  what  was  the  character  of  the  resulting  art  criti- 
cisms? To  the  man  in  the  street  art  criticisms  are  suggestive 
only  of  dilettantism  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  surely  impossible  to  quarrel 
with  the  position  that  the  mere  technicalities  of  the  artist  have 
no  more  right  than  those  of  any  other  trade  to  the  special  atten- 
tion of  the  public.  The  Philistine  always  has  judged  by  results ; 
the  artist  has  affected  to  despise  him  for  so  doing ;  but  it  is  the 
crowning  glory  of  Kuskin  that  he  has  at  once  taken  the  artist  and 
the  connoisseur  on  their  own  ground,  has  observed,  recorded,  and 
discussed  technicalities  to  an  extent  that  perhaps  no  other  man 
has  ever  done,  and  still  has  contrived  to  supply  the  rational  and 
even  artistic  justification  for  those  perceptions  which  the  average 
man  has  vaguely  felt  to  be  right  and  yet  could  not  say  why. 
Buskin's  influence  over  us  in  art  matters  is  traceable  to  the  down- 
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right  revolution  he  has  wrought  in  popular  conceptions  of  the 
value  of  a  picture.  He  will  take  a  cartoon  of  so  famous  a  painter 
as  Eaphael,  and,  where  generations  have  agreed  to  honour  con- 
ventionally the  graceful  pose  and  elegant  draperies  of  the  Apostles 
as  Christ  delivers  His  charge  to  Peter,  '  Feed  my  sheep,'  Buskin 
mercilessly  points  out  that  a  night  of  sea  mists  and  slimy  decks 
is  not  usually  conducive  to  handsomely  curled  hair  and  neatly  tied 
sandals,  and  sarcastically  adds  that  those  convenient  dresses  for 
going  a-fishing,  with  trains  that  lie  a  yard  along  the  ground,  and 
goodly  fringes — all  made  to  match — were  truly  an  apostolic  fishing 
costume.  '  Infinite  monstrosity  and  hypocrisy  '  is  his  verdict  on 
Raphael's  cartoon. 

He  goes  further.  He  takes  us  into  a  Florentine  church  ;  finds 
two  frescoes  by  different  artists  dealing  with  the  same  subject, 
'  The  Birth  of  the  Virgin,'  .one  a  work  of  display,  the  other  a 
simple,  homely  record,  told  with  exactest  truth  and  sympathy,  and 
he  introduces  the  least  instructed  of  us  to  the  secret  of  the  power 
of  Giotto  and  of  the  greatest  artists  of  all  time  :  '  You  shall  see 
things — as  they  are.  And  the  least  with  the  greatest,  because 
God  made  them.  And  the  greatest  with  the  least,  because  God 
made  you,  and  gave  you  eyes  and  a  heart.' 

Hear  his  message,  clear  as  a  bell,  in  that  last  sentence,  bringing 
it  home  to  ourselves  personally  and  individually.  Beauty  of  form 
and  colour,  scene  historical  or  imagined,  homely  cfetail,  stirring 
thought,  lightest  fantasy,  even  '  Art  for  Art's  sake,'  all  get  their 
meaning  and  justification  only  as  they  brighten,  teach,  raise,  make 
tenderer,  or  in  some  way  ennoble,  ourselves.  From  this  point  of 
view,  how  has  not  Buskin,  in  his  art  criticism  alone,  touched  with 
beauty  our  homeliest  thoughts  and  common  experiences,  and  found 
the  analogues  of  the  more  ennobling  tendencies  of  our  time  in 
the  varied  charms  of  the  real  world  and  of  the  world  of  imagination 
all  about  us  !  From  a  blade  of  grass ,  '  narrow  sword-shaped  strip 
of  fluted  green,'  insignificant  in  its  weakness,  yet  containing  the 
promise  of  spring  and  summer,  of  '  walks  by  scented  paths,  rests 
in  noonday  heat,  the  power  of  all  shepherd  life  and  meditation,' 
and  telling  of  the  quick  passing  of  human  life — up  to  the  towering 
Alps  and  the  changing  sky  ;  from  the  panorama  of  clouds  and  snow 
and  torrent  and  rainbow,  morning  mist  and  crystalline  pool,  broad 
lake  and  glancing  river,  and  that  emblem  of  unwearied,  uncon- 
querable power,  the  wild,  various,  fantastic,  tameless  unity  of  the 
sea — all  seen  in  a  single  drop  of  water — on  to  a  solemn  evening 
out  upon  the  wild,  wasted  plain  of  the  Roman  Campagna,  where 
mouldering  earth  and  shattered  aqueduct,  forgotten  tomb  and 
poisonous  haze  mark  the  grave  of  a  mighty  nation ;  in  all  these , 
and  in  many  another  subject,  he  has  not  only  brought  home 
to  us  personally  the  actual  scenes  and  objects  portrayed,  but 
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has  disclosed  in  them  a  meaning  that  has  transformed  them  hence- 
forth for  us  into  what  it  is  no  irreverence  to  call  means  of  grace. 

Time  passed.  Four  volumes  of  Modern  Painters  had  ap- 
peared when,  ten  years  from  the  time  at  which  he  entered  on  this 
art  crusade,  he  produced  that  remarkable  book,  The  Seven 
Lamps  of  Architecture,  carrying  his  principles  into  an  allied  but 
still  widely  differing  sphere.  Technical  descriptions,  delinea- 
tions, and  discussions  are  all  there;  but  the  notable  fact  is  the 
intense  ethical  purpose  that  is  seen  dominating  the  whole.  The 
chapters  themselves  are  planned  in  accordance  with  it,  and  the 
preface  gives  us  fair  warning  that  we  have  here  veritable  sermons 
in  stones. 

And  what  are  the  Seven  Lamps,  or  illuminating  principles, 
selected  for  consideration?  The  first  is  Sacrifice,  another  word 
for  the  thoroughness  and  devotion  that  were  so  marked  a  feature 
of  his  own  work.  The  second  principle,  as  eternal  and  more 
subtle,  is  that  of  absolute  and  unalloyed  Truth,  based  upon 
Buskin's  uncompromising  dictum,  now  so  widely  recognised,  that 
everything  in  a  building,  whether  structure,  surface  or  material, 
should  really  be  what  it  purports  to  be.  It  is  his  way  of  saying 
that  sincerity  of  character  is  a  primary  element  of  true  progress. 
And  so  he  passes  on  to  those  suggestions  of  Power  which  carry 
the  thoughts  above  and  beyond  us ;  and  to  the  helpful  influences 
of  Beauty,  inculcated  by  ornament,  proportion,  symmetry,  and 
colour.  The  fifth  Lamp,  that  of  Life,  brings  us  to  the  kernel  of 
Buskin's  teaching.  It  is  an  eloquent  sermon  on  the  superiority 
of  reality  to  convention,  of  individuality  to  routine.  Better  is 
work  technically  imperfect,  but  done  with  the  heart,  than  the 
exactest  merely  slavish  imitation  of  some  ideal  form.  Finally, 
Memory  is  a  principle  that  may  ennoble  the  humblest  chalet  as 
well  as  Westminster  Abbey ;  and  Obedience  points  the  moral  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  liberty  in  the  sense  of  emancipation  from 
obligation. 

Is  not  Buskin's  method  of  presenting  his  Seven  Lamps  the 
truest  form  of  art  criticism?  Is  it  not  teaching  of  a  kind  that, 
like  all  greatest  thought,  is  readily  comprehended  and  compels 
conviction  ?  Surely  all  who  have  read  that  book  have  come  under 
its  spell,  and,  whatever  may  have  been  our  judgment  as  to  the 
strict  applicability  of  such  a  word  as  criticism,  we  have  at  least 
acknowledged  that  here  we  have  an  art  transfigured — as,  indeed, 
with  its  best  exponents  it  always  has  been — through  all  its  details. 

But  Buskin  carries  us  onward  still.  There  is  the  third  section 
of  his  great  Art  trilogy.  Modern  Painters  taught  us  to  read  the 
meaning  of  beauty.  The  Seven  Lamps  invited  the  careless  way- 
farer to  respond  to  the  high  ethical  call  that  greets  him  from  the 
monuments  of  the  adoration  of  the  past.  In  both  we  have  caught 
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glimpses  of  the  effect  of  Art  upon  the  art  workers  themselves. 
But  it  is  pre-eminently  in  The  Stones  of  Venice,  and  in  the  one 
chapter  of  it,  '  The  Nature  of  Gothic,'  which  William  Morris 
described  as  '  one  of  the  very  few  necessary  and  inevitable  utter- 
ances of  the  century  ' — it  is  pre-eminently  here  that  Kuskin  clearly 
foreshadows  what  the  ultimate  trend  of  his  activity  and  of  his 
influence  will  be.  The  art  treasures  of  Venice,  pictorial  and 
architectural,  are  great  because  Venice  was  great.  Art  is  the 
reflection  of  the  mind  of  the  artist ;  and  though  in  a  Greek 
temple,  which  depends  for  its  beauty  on  the  exact  carrying  out  of 
the  design  of  the  master-mind,  and  therefore  admits  of  little  or  no 
originality  in  the  details  of  the  main  work,  you  may  get  per- 
fection of  such  form  as  can  be  secured  by  rule  and  line,  and  con- 
sequently can  be  performed  by  purely  mechanical  means,  yet  the 
glory  of  Gothic  is  that  many  minds  can  be  given  free  play. 

The  wildness  of  thought,  the  roughness  of  work,  that  emerge 
under  this  influence  are,  he  claims,  no  degradation.  Such 
savageness  is  the  honourable  expression  of  the  effort  of  men  who 
have  wrung  their  temple  '  from  among  the  moss  of  the  moorland  ' 
and  heaved  into  the  darkened  air  their  '  pile  of  iron  buttress  and 
rugged  wall,  instinct  with  a  work  of  an  imagination  as  wild  and 
wayward  as  the  northern  sea.'  And  if  out  of  this  developed  an 
increasing  power  to  copy  the  forms  of  Nature,  till  the  fabric  of  the 
church  blossomed  into  a  veritable  reproduction  of  the  forms  of  the 
forest,  while  every  nook  and  cranny  told  of  the  love  of  plant  and 
animal  life — is  not  that  at  once  an  ennobling  of  everyday  life  and 
an  adaptation  of  a  lofty  conception  to  practical  uses,  a  Naturalism, 
as  Euskin  calls  it ,  superior  to  the  Purism  of  Greek  architecture  ? — 
just  as  the  very  wealth,  or  even  redundance,  of  ornamentation 
that  Gothic  encourages  is  more  favourable  to  the  unrestrained 
expression  of  man's  adoration  than  can  be  the  calculated  intervals 
and  symmetrical  designs  of  a  pediment  or  a  frieze.  And  running 
through  all  is  what  he  calls  the  Eigidity  of  the  whole  Gothic 
structure,  '  analogous  to  the  bones  of  a  limb  or  fibres  of  a  tree,' 
making  it,  as  it  were,  a  living  organism,  utterly  distinct  from 
the  inert  piling  of  stone  on  stone.  The  Parthenon,  even  in  its 
ruins,  gives  us  still  a  wellnigh  complete  idea  of  what  its  original 
form  was ;  but  Bolton  and  Melrose  tell  us  that  if  any  considerable 
portion  of  a  Gothic  building  is  wanting,  the  individuality  and,  as 
it  were,  organic  completeness  of  the  original  are  irrecoverable 
from  the  sections  that  remain. 

It  is  no  mere  accident  that  '  strength  of  will,  independence  of 
character,  resoluteness  of  purpose,  impatience  of  undue  control, 
and  that  general  tendency  to  set  the  individual  reason  against 
authority  and  the  individual  deed  against  destiny  '  are  the  special 
characteristics  of  the  Northern  tribes,  and  that  those  same  men 
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revelled  in  the  grotesques,  the  mouldings,  the  tracery,  the  multi- 
tudinous detail  and  the  often  bizarre  irregularities  of  structure 
which  are  the  special  characteristic  and  glory  of  mediaeval  Gothic 
building.  Admitting  that  they  are  unequal,  they  still  bring  out 
the  best  that  is  in  a  man. 

Or  look  again — says  Buskin — at  a  set  of  old  Venetian  glass, 
no  two  pieces  exactly  alike,  because  the  workers  were  always 
trying  to  do  their  best  with  each.  And  as  he  muses  on  these 
things  the  whole  modern  industrial  system  rises  before  him.  Its 
dull  round  excites  his  wrath,  carries  him  perhaps  a  little  beyond 
the  bounds  of  reason ;  for  at  present,  at  any  rate,  regular  honest 
work,  if  it  be  but  making  pins'  heads  and  knowing  nothing  of  the 
rest  of  the  pin,  is  not  in  itself  hurtful  to  society,  while  for  the 
particular  class  who  just  now  have  such  detailed  work  in  hand  it 
is,  perhaps,  rather  an  advance  than  otherwise  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  distinct  advantages  in  having  our  pins  in  sizes 
and  models  on  which  we  can  absolutely  depend,  instead  of  their 
developing  unexpected  beauties  and  idiosyncrasies  just  when  we 
only  want  them  to  keep  our  ribbons  and  ties  straight.  But  we 
are  more  concerned  just  now  with  the  fact  that  Kuskin's  habits 
of  thoroughness  and  observation  have  taken  him  beyond  the 
picture  and  the  building  and  the  manufactured  article  right  on  to 
the  workers  who  produced  them,  and  that 'he  is  now  demanding 
whether  their  conditions  of  life  are  such  that  they  can  either 
produce  anything  artistic,  or,  as  the  inquiry  proceeds,  whether 
they  have  any  enjoyment  (as  they  have  a  right  to  have)  in  their 
occupation,  that  *  mental  interest  '  which  is  essential  to  develop 
them  and  to  enable  them  to  produce  good  work,  or  even — as  we 
look  more  closely  still — the  chance  of  leading  a  true  human  life 
at  all. 

Now,  this  remarkable  addition  to  Kuskin's  thinking  was  not 
entirely  traceable  to  his  art  studies,  though  they  were  the  channel 
into  which  other  considerations  flowed  and  wherein  they  gained 
their  special  force  in  him  for  us. 

It  was  in  1848  that  he  wrote  :  '  The  aspect  of  the  years  that 
approach  us  is  as  solemn  as  it  is  full  of  mystery.  ...  It  is  no 
time  for  the  idleness  of  metaphysics  or  the  entertainment  of  the 
arts.'  1848  !  It  was  the  year  of  which  Walt  Whitman  said  in 
his  '  Europe  '  : 

Suddenly  out  of  its  stale  and  drowsy  lair,  the  lair  of  slaves, 
Like  lightning  it  le'pt  forth  half  startled  at  itself, 
Its  feet  upon  the  ashes  and  the  rags,  its  hands  tight  to  the  throats  of  kings. 

Think  of  what  happened.  Paris  barricades,  revolution  and 
insurrection  in  Italy,  Poland,  Hungary,  Spain,  Venezuela,  Hayti, 
Switzerland.  If  ever  the  prophets  of  the  end  of  all  things  had 
warrant  for  their  prognostications,  they  must  have  seemed  on  sure 
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ground  when  a  veritable  Armageddon  was  involving  wellnigh  all 
Europe.  Thrones  temporal  and  spiritual  were  for  the  time  being 
humbled  in  the  dust ;  and  the  people,  long  crushed  under  number- 
less political  and  social  tyrannies,  now  with  one  voice  demanded 
their  rights.  This  is  not  the  time  to  show  how  these  rights  seemed 
largely  obtained;  how,  soon  after,  the  old  order  seemed  again  to 
resume  its  sway;  and  yet  how  to-day,  by  ways  that  seemed  im- 
possible then,  those  popular  aspirations  have  been  fulfilled  as  the 
most  sanguine  '  men  of  '48 '  could  never  have  anticipated. 
Feudalism  died  in  that  year.  Victor  Hugo,  Lamartine,  Mazzini, 
Garibaldi,  Kossuth — such  were  the  men  of  '48.  Their  names 
stand  for  no  failures  to-day ;  and  in  those  fateful  twelve  months 
were  concentrated  the  pivots  of  the  mighty  movements  with  which 
those  names  are  synonymous. 

Meanwhile,  what  of  England?  Chartism,  O'Connell,  and 
Kingsley's  Yeast  sufficiently  tell  that  the  same  forces  were  at 
work  here.  It  was  the  year  when  20,000  Chartists  assembled  on 
Kennington  Common  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  saved  London 
by  swearing  in  his  200,000  special  constables.  But-  the  object- 
lesson  went  home  to  the  heart  of  our  nation.  The  Queen  and 
Prince  Consort,  at  the  instigation  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  set  them- 
selves from  that  day  to  study  the  social  amelioration  of  the  people , 
and  their  action  is  but  typical  of  a  change  in  the  country  at  large. 
Without  the  object-lesson,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  we  might 
have  gone  dreaming  on  in  self-satisfied  security,  just  as  Kuskin, 
in  spite  of  occasional  and  even  growing  misgiving,  had  been  con- 
tent to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  Nature,  of  architecture,  and  of  litera- 
ture. We  awoke  as  by  a  thunderclap ;  and,  as  the  true  meaning 
of  the  shock  grew  clear,  none  was  more  effectually  roused  than 
John  Kuskin. 

All  his  early  and  lifelong  religious  training  came  to  aid  the  new 
range  of  feeling.  The  Old  Testament,  which  it  is  plain  he  always 
loved,  spoke  to  him  in  the  cutting  sentences  of  the  Proverbs,  in 
the  denunciations  against  luxury  uttered  by  the  Prophets,  in  the 
heart-searchings  of  the  Psalms,  in  the  merciful  provisions  of  the 
ancient  Law.  The  New  Testament  was  more  eloquent  still  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  in  the  Parables  :  that  justice  between 
man  and  man  is  at  the  root  of  all  true  practical  religion,  the 
justice  which  goes  deeper  than  legal  conventions  and  demands 
on  the  one  hand  whether  full  value,  not  mere  eye  service,  is  put 
into  work,  and  on  the  other  whether  the  conditions  under  which 
the  workers  live  and  toil  are  such  as  to  secure  to  them  the  equitable 
results  of  their  labour,  'time  for  time,  strength  for  strength, 
skill  for  skill.'  'He  that  oppresseth  the  poor  to  increase  his 
riches  shall  surely  come  to  want '  ;  '  Bob  not  the  poor  because  he 
is  poor  '  (wherein  seemed  to  Euskin  especially  the  mercantile 
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form  of  theft) ;  '  Eighteousness  exalteth  a  nation  ' — the  righteous- 
ness, that  is,  or  justness,'  '  lightness,'  which  guides  and  rules, 
and  secures,  so  far  as  may  be,  the  equal  conditions.  '  Do  justly  ' 
comes  even  before  '  love  mercy.'  And,  finally,  Christ  Himself 
carries  these  principles  to  the  hidden  thoughts  of  the  heart,  and 
requires  that,  as  the  rain  falls  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust,  so 
our  love,  and  therefore  assuredly  our  justice,  shall  go  out  to  all 
mankind. 

Euskin's  aim  in  life  changed  henceforth,  not  all  at  once,  but 
more  and  more  definitely  as  time  went  on,  until  in  1860  he  scan- 
dalised the  world  with  those  four  papers  in  the  Cornhill  magazine, 
known  as  Unto  this  Last,  which  seemed  utterly  revolutionary  then, 
but  of  which  the  suggestions  have  either  since  been  adopted  out- 
right or  are  now  within  the  range  of  practical  politics. 

Their  twin  cardinal  thoughts  are  quickly  expressed.  The  old 
political  economy  contained  a  fundamental  error  in  supposing  that 
mankind  could  be  regarded  as  a  money-making  or  goods-producing 
machine  alone.  Gold  is  not  the  dominant  principle,  modified  but 
slightly  and  inconstantly  by  the  social  affections.  For  those  affec- 
tions operate,  not  mathematically,  but  chemically,  changing  the 
whole  aspect  and  effect  of  the  character,  and  the  science  that 
neglects  them,  even  in  matters  of  business,  neglects  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  its  problem.  This  was  one  dominant 
thought  in  Euskin's  contribution.  The  other  concerned  the 
whole  conception  of  wealth.  He  ridiculed  John  Stuart  Mill's 
statement,  '  Everyone  has  a  notion,  sufficiently  correct  for 
common  purposes,  of  what  is  meant  by  wealth.'  Without  sug- 
gesting that  Mill,  or  anyone  in  his  senses,  ever  regarded  the  acqui- 
sition of  mere  material  wealth,  still  less  the  actual  sovereigns  or 
bank  balance,  as  the  ultimate  object  to  be  aimed  at,  it  yet  remains 
true  that  very  few,  even  now,  do  have  a  notion,  sufficiently  correct 
even  for  common  purposes,  of  what  true  wealth  means.  It  is 
certainly  not  mere  material  produce,  which  might  be  bomb -shells 
for  example.  Obviously  some  produce  might  be,  not  weal-th,  but 
rather  '  ill-th.'  It  is  only  when  you  have  things  that  are  truly 
'  goods,'  and  when,  moreover,  they  get  into  hands  that  truly  use 
and  not  abuse  them,  that  you  can  have  true  wealth.  Wealth  is 
seen  to  be  that  which  contributes  to,  and  develops,  life  and  its 
beneficent  activities.  '  There  is  no  wealth  but  life,  the  life  that 
is  more  than  meat.' 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  further  into  Euskin's  political  economy, 
or  rather  his  art  of  living,  than  to  say  that  it  is  an  attempt  to 
supply  a  motive  power  of  lofty  aim  :  for  the  individual,  to  help 
him  to  bring  out  for  the  good  of  society  the  best  that  is  in  him  ;  for 
the  State,  to  induce  it  to  introduce  the  conditions  that  shall  render 
such  development  of  the  individual  practicable.  The  man  who 
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remained  throughout  a  devoted  art  student  was  no  common  agitator, 
who  could  be  accused  of  crying,  '  Down  with  everything  !  '  ; 
but  compelled  attention  when  it  was  realised  that  he  spoke  from 
his  soul  in  declaring  that  art  itself  and  the  highest  amenities  of 
life  are  impossible  while  such  social  diseases  exist.  The  body 
politic  must  be  restored  to  health  in  all  its  parts  before  any  section 
of  it  can  perform  its  functions  to  the  beneficent  extent  to  which 
it  is  capable  of  performing  them. 

It  was  inevitable  that  such  a  figure  as  Euskin's  should  appear, 
but  the  significant  fact  is  not  that  his  apostleship  originated 
among  the  ranks  of  the  social  workers — of  whom,  indeed,  there 
were  few  enough  in  that  day — but  that  the  message  came  to  him 
in  the  pursuit  of  art  itself.  The  nineteenth  century,  with  space 
and  time  enormously  shortened,  machinery  indefinitely  multiply- 
ing the  results  of  labour,  knowledge  of  the  universe,  of  ourselves, 
and  of  the  earth  about  us,  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds  and 
applied  to  every  department  of  life ,  till  there  was  ample  provision 
in  the  mass  for  the  wants  and  for  the  legitimate  aspirations  of 
every  human  soul — the  century  thus  endowed  still  ignominiously 
failed  to  solve  the  elementary  problem  of  preventing  starvation. 
Insanitary  conditions,  overcrowding — how  much  more  preventable 
evil — is  a  chronic  condition  even  in  London  to-day.  To  the  think- 
ing man,  to  the  thoughtless  too,  it  is  maddening  to  contemplate ; 
but  how  intensely  forcible  is  the  lesson  when  a  Buskin  arises  fully 
trained  to  know  the  possibilities  of  beauty  and  culture  around  us 
all,  and  capable  of  expressing  them  with  an  eloquence  that  has 
never  been  surpassed  in  our  tongue,  and  is  yet  diverted  by  the 
horror  of  actualities  to  denunciation  of  the  smug  conventional 
frauds  that  impose  upon  us  daily.  We  forgive  him  some  assump- 
tion of  authority ;  we  are  glad  that  he  does  not  examine  in  minute 
detail  and  fritter  away  in  definition  the  causes  of  evil ,  of  which  we 
already  know  but  too  much ;  and  with  all  his  so-called  '  want  of 
moderation  and  balance  of  expression,'  we  hail  him  rather  as  the 
man  who  has  expressed,  and  expressed  so  forcibly,  whaf  we  our- 
selves are  burning  to  say.  It  is  through  art  and  Euskin  that  we 
are  articulate. 

And  it  was  the  sincere,  thorough  pursuit  of  art,  the  devotion 
to  lofty  purpose,  the  fearless  expression  of  what  he  felt  to  be 
right,  and  the  determination  to  probe  reality  to  its  depths,  that 
turned  the  connoisseur  of  pictures  into  the  most  soul-stirring  and 
perhaps  the  most  widely  influential  prophet  of  our  time. 

WM.  SCOTT  DUEEANT. 
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ANY  careful  reader  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock's  article,  '  The  Possi- 
bilities of  an  Income  Tax  according  to  the  Scheme  of  Pitt,'  in  the 
March  number  of  this  Keview,  must  be  struck  by  the  number  of 
unverified  hypotheses  that  are  used  in  the  formation  of  the  esti- 
mates from  which  he  calculates  the  yield  of  a  re-graduated  income 
tax.  It  is  proposed  here  to  examine  the  grounds  of  these  esti- 
mates and  to  discuss  the  question  whether  existing  statistics  are 
sufficient  to  show  adequately  the  extent  of  the  national  income 
and  its  distribution  among  individuals  or  classes.  As  it  happens, 
Mr.  Mallock's  main  proposals — to  lower  the  exemption  limit  to 
about  1151.,  to  remove  the  system  of  abatements,  to  abolish  the 
recent  discrimination  of  earned  from  unearned  income,  and  to 
substitute  a  simplified  tax  graduated  from  Id.  or  2d.  to  2s.  in 
the  £ — do  not  stand  or  fall  by  the  details  of  the  various  amounts 
of  income  taxed.  It  is  clear  without  statistics  that  a  larger  yield 
could  be  obtained  by  lowering  the  exemption  limit,  and  that  fur- 
ther graduation  might  replace  the  system  of  abatements  ;  it  is  also 
clear  that  the  nation  could  pay  its  way  with  an  increased  income 
tax  and  less  indirect  taxation.  The  advisability  of  such  changes 
may  be  left  to  the  financiers  and  politicians ;  here  we  shall  deal 
only  with  the  estimates.  It  will  be  convenient  to  follow  Mr. 
Mallock's  order,  viz.  amount  of  wages,  amount  of  other  income 
below  the  exemption  limit,  amount  of  taxpaying  income,  and  to 
take  the  estimates  he  quotes  or  devises  as  our  starting-point. 

Wages. — The  statistics  of  wages  used  date  from  the  inquiry 
known  as  the  Wage  Census  of  1885-1886 ;  Mr.  Mallock  quotes 
from  the  evidence  given  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  (then  Mr.)  Giffen  to 
th«  Labour  Commission,1  and  from  an  '  elaborate  Keport  presented 
...  to  the  Labour  Commission  '  that  '  took  cognisance  of  the 
entire  portion  of  the  population  dependent  on  incomes  of  under 
150Z.'  I  cannot  find  this  Report  in  the  publications  of  the  Com- 
mission ;  the  nearest  thing  to  it  is  Appendix  CXXIV.  ,2  which 

1  Jan.  24  and  Feb.  2,  1893.     Verbatim  report  in  C.  7063  I. 

2  C.  7063  III.  A. 
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contains  only  the  tables  subsequently  published  in  the  volume 
'  General  Report  on  the  Wages  of  the  Manual  Labour  Classes  '  ;3 
but  further  rough  estimates  were  given  by  Mr.  Giffen  in  his 
verbal  evidence. 

This  well-known  inquiry  of  1886  had  been  the  only  consider- 
able survey  of  wages  till  the  inquiry  of  a  similar  kind  for  1906 
which  is  now  being  published  with  indefinite  procrastination,  and 
it  by  no  means  covered  the  whole  ground.  As  regards  the  num- 
ber of  wage-earners  receiving  various  amounts  there  is  no  other 
source  of  information  ;  our  data  are  twenty-four  years  old.  Apart 
from  the  difficulty  of  bringing  it  up  to  date,  there  are  numerous 
defects  in  the  estimates  which  make  it  impossible  to  use  it  for 
answering  such  questions  as  Mr.  Mallock  puts,  viz.  the  number 
of  individuals  and  the  number  of  families  whose  incomes  are 
within  stated  limits. 

The  distribution  by  amounts  only  applies  to  weekly  wages 
assuming  full  employment,  and  even  here  the  individual  rates 
were  not  obtained ,  but  only  averages  for  small  groups ;  more 
recent  experience  has  shown  that  this  method  seriously  under- 
estimates the  variation  of  wages,  and,  in  fact,  these  statistics  of 
distribution  are  discarded  in  the  comparisons  made  in  the  publi- 
cations relating  to  the  new  Wage  Census  of  1906.  Again,  there  is 
no  estimate  of  earnings  over  a  year  except  for  the  averages  of 
whole  industries,  and  even  this  estimate  is  open  to  grave  criticism. 
The  only  general  average  to  which  Mr.  Giffen  committed  himself 
for  men  was  60L  per  annum4  in  1886  ;  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from 
the  General  Report  on  Wages  this  allows  for  irregularity  of  em- 
ployment in  the  building  trades,  but  assumes  fifty-two  weeks' 
pay  per  annum  in  the  bulk  of  other  industries.  One  year  with 
another,  a  deduction  of  four  weeks'  pay  for  holidays,  unemploy- 
ment, irregularity  of  work,  and  illness  would  probably  be  under 
the  mark. 

The  figures  of  distribution  which  Mr.  Mallock  quotes  on 
page  470  do  not  apply  to  7 ,000 ,000  men ,  as  there  stated ,  but  only 
to  the  group  of  trades  dealt  with  in  the  main  report  of  the  Wage 
Census,  and  exclude  agriculture,  building,  railways,  and  other 
important  occupations.  The  inclusion  of  railways  would  increase 
slightly  the  number  under  205.,  and  the  inclusion  of  agriculture  of 
itself  would  raise  the  proportion  under  205.  from  24  per  cent,  to 
near  30  per  cent.5 

Thus  as  regards  the  numbers  of  men  whose  annual  earnings 
are  between  assigned  limits,  we  may  state  (i)  there  is  no  com- 
prehensive information  since  1886 ,  (ii)  the  1886  account  is  obscure 
and  incomplete,  (iii)  Mr.  Mallock's  estimate  is  definitely  too  high. 

s  C.  6889.  4  Loc.  cit.  Q.  6892. 

5  Mr.  Mallock's  further  estimates  do  not  take  account  of  the  '  residuum  '  who 
are  permanently  unemployed,  who  '  would  hardly  come  into  returns  of  this  kind.' 
Q.  6937. 
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Still  less  have  we  information  as  to  family  incomes.  Mr 
Giffen  expressly  disclaims  the  possibility  of  estimating  even  the 
average.6  Even  if  we  accept  or  correct  the  estimates  of  total  earn- 
ings and  of  the  number  of  families,  we  have  still  no  means  of 
finding  the  number  of  families  with  different  assigned  incomes. 
Mr.  Mallock,  after  a  very  hazardous  computation  resulting  in  the 
estimate  that  total  supplementary  earnings  are  nine-tenths  of  the 
earnings  of  heads  of  the  family,  proceeds  (page  472)  to  add  this 
proportion  to  the  earnings  of  male  wage-earners  in  every  group. 
That  this  is  mere  guesswork  appears  from  the  following  considera- 
tions :  Very  many  men  and  women  wage-earners  are  neither  heads 
of  families  nor  living  with  their  families ;  supplementary  earnings 
are  correlated  with  men's  earnings  in  the  sense  that  men's  wages 
are  lower  in  some  of  those  towns  where  there  are  facilities  for 
women's  and  girls'  work ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  im- 
portant district  of  Lancashire  where  wages  are  high  and  the  pre- 
sence of  two  or  more  supplementary  earners  in  a  family  is 
common  ;  finally,  the  size  and  constitution  of  the  family  varies  in- 
definitely.  These  obvious  facts  affect  both  the  average  and  the 
distribution  by  numbers  of  family  earnings  ;  and ,  even  if  we  could 
correct  the  average,  the  distribution  would  be  quite  uncertain. 

Our  conclusion  here  is  that  we  have  no  evidence,  either  for 
1886  or  for  any  subsequent  year,  as  to  the  number  of  working- 
class  families  whose  incomes  are  within  stated  limits. 

As  regards  the  change  between  1886  and  1905,  to  which  latter 
year  Mr.  Mallock' s  estimate  applies,  we  have  estimates  of  the 
growth  of  average  earnings,  which  are  continually  being  improved 
as  information  accumulates.  Mr.  Mallock  says  that  '  it  is 
generally  admitted  by  statisticians — and  Mr.  Bowley  .  .  .  not 
long  ago  drew  special  attention  to  the  fact— that  the  rates  of 
wages  .  .  .  have  since  the  date  of  the  Report  exhibited  a  general 
increase  of  about  15  per  cent.'  This  is  more  than  a  little  vague, 
and  I  have  no  idea  to  which  of  several  papers  of  mine  he  refers. 
My  most  recent  estimate  is  that  between  1886,  the  date  to  which 
the  Report  in  question  refers,  and  1905,  the  date  which  Mr. 
Mallock  subsequently  uses,  the  rise  in  average  wages  was  23  per 
cent.  This  is  a  greater  increase  than  Mr.  Mallock  suggests,  and, 
as  a  result  of  the  various  alterations  I  am  disposed  to  make  in  his 
separate  estimates,  I  arrive  at  very  much  the  same  total  for  the 
amount  of  wages  in  1905.  But  many  changes  have  occurred  since 
1886  which  have  affected  the  distribution  of  wages  and  the 
numbers  in  various  occupations,  and  we  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing whether  their  general  result  has  been  to  bring  the  rearguard 
of  low  wages  up,  or  to  advance  the  main  body,  or  to  increase  the 
wages  of  those  already  highly  paid.  The  hypothesis  that  all  the 

«  Q.  8133. 
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groups  have  advanced  in  the  same  order  and  at  the  same  rate  for 
twenty  years  is  probably  contrary  to  the  facts.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  all  Mr.  Mallock's  estimates  depend  not  on  the  averages 
which  we  can  ascertain  or  on  the  aggregate  to  which  we  can 
approximate,  but  on  the  distribution  which  we  can  only  guess  till 
we  have  the  Wage  Census  of  1906. 

Number  of  Families. — The  only  way  to  get  at  the  number  of 
families  or  at  the  number  of  wage-earners  is  to  go  through  the 
general  population  census  and  make  guesses,  for  the  census  does 
not  explicitly  deal  with  either.  As  regards  families,  we  can  tell 
the  number  of  married  couples  living  with  each  other,  but  we  do 
not  know  how  many  widows  or  widowers  keep  house  for  their 
children,  nor  the  number  of  other  groups  of  relatives,  nor  of 
bachelor  or  spinster  lodgers.  As  regards  wage-earners,  we  cannot 
separate  completely  employers,  managers,  and  dealers  from  them. 
There  is  thus  a  difficulty  of  definition  and  a  risk  of  error  in  com- 
puting total  wages  from  average  wages. 

It  follows  also  that  we  have  no  exact  means  of  finding  the 
number  of  persons  other  than  wage-earners. 

Now  Mr.  Mallock  assumes  that  the  number  of  families  is  one- 
fifth  of  the  population,  which  gives  7,600,000  families  in  1891; 
he  quotes  an  estimate,  which  I  cannot  trace,  that  2,200,000 
families  belonged  to  the  middle  or  to  the  income-paying  class, 
and  deduces  the  existence  of  5,400,000  working-class  families 
(page  471).  He  next  quotes  another  estimate  that  the  lower 
middle  class,  whose  incomes  are  below  150J.,  contains  1,200,000 
persons  (page  470)  or  an  equal  number  of  families  (page  472) ,  adds 
these  to  the  working-class  families  and  obtains  a  total  of  6,570,000 
families  (page  473),  and,  raising  this  number  by  '  15  per  cent.,' 
obtains  7,460,000  families  in  1905-8.  [The  increase  is  13.5  per 
cent,  between  these  numbers;  to  get  to  1905,  the  date  subse- 
quently used,  13.8  is  the  official  percentage.]  Next  he  finds  that 
the  number  of  families  (assumed  to  be  one-fifth  of  the  population) 
in  1905  is  8,600,000,  and  deduces  that  8,600,000  less  7,460,000, 
which  equals  '  about '  1,200,000  (page  474),  is  the  number  of 
income-tax  paying  families  in  1905.  It  is  quite  clear  that  every 
step  in  this  computation  depends  on  doubtful  estimates,  that  it 
includes  the  assumption  that  the  working  classes  and  the  non- 
taxpaying  middle  class  have  remained  the  same  proportion  of 
the  whole,  and  that  this  method,  depending  on  vague  guesses 
dating  back  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  cannot  rightly  be  used  for 
estimating  the  number  of  income-taxpaying  families  (which  is 
confused  with  the  number  of  income-taxpayers)  in  1905.  This 
calculation,  then,  does  not  forward  in  any  way  his  criticisms  of 
the  number  of  income-taxpayers  quoted  from  myself  (page  475)  or 
estimated  by  Mr.  Chiozza  Money  (page  485). 
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Our  general  conclusion  is  that  we  have  no  adequate  informa- 
tion of  the  number  of  wage-earners  or  of  the  number  of  working- 
class  families. 

The  Intermediate  Class. — At  present  a  Committee  of  the 
British  Association  is  investigating  *  The  Amount  and  Distribu- 
tion of  Income  (other  than  Wages)  below  the  Income-tax  Exemp- 
tion Limit  in  the  United  Kingdom.'  How  little  is  known  on  this 
subject  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  estimates  of  this 
middle-class  income,  consisting  of  small  salaries,  pensions,  &c., 
made  recently  and  in  good  faith  from  the  very  scanty  data  avail- 
able or  easily  collected.  It  is  the  variation  in  the  estimates  of 
number  that  is  so  striking. 


Date 

Number  of 
Persons 

Number  of 
Families 

Amount  of 
Income 

Authority 

Millions 

1903 

2,200,000 

1,560,000 

£205 

Semi-official  estimate 

in  a  departmental 

memorandum 

1904 

3,000,000 

— 

225 

Mr.  Chiozza  Money, 

Hiches  and  Poverty, 

pp.  16  and  28 

1905 

— 

1,380,000 

205 

Mr.  Mallock,  p.  477 

1909 

3,650,000 

— 

294 

Rough  estimate 

The  last  line  contains  a  rough  estimate  made  by  a  student  work- 
ing through  the  Census  and  guessing  what  he  did  not  know,  and 
this  is  practically  the  method  that  everyone  has  followed.  Mr. 
Mallock 's  estimate  is  based  on  a  quotation  (which  I  cannot  verify) 
from  a  Keport  by  Sir  Eobert  Giffen  in  1893,  brought  up  to  date 
on  the  completely  unverified  assumptions  that  the  numbers  bore 
the  same  proportion  to  the  population  in  1893  and  1905,  and  that 
the  average  of  the  incomes  increased  15  per  cent,  in  that  period. 
Now,  Sir  Kobert  Giffen's  estimate  was  based  on  one  made  by  Mr. 
Dudley  Baxter  in  1868  ( ! ) ,  and  since  then  no  original  data 7  have 
been  collected  and  published  on  any  comprehensive  scale.  To 
make  this  clear  it  seems  best  to  quote  a  short  extract  from  Sir  K. 
Giffen's  evidence  to  the  Labour  Commission8  to  show  his  views 
on  the  matter  at  the  date  from  which  Mr.  Mallock  appears  to 
quote  : — 

Q.  6921 There  is  a  middle-class  income  not  subject  to  income-tax, 

and  not  included  in  the  income  of  the  manual  labour  classes,  which  is  probably 
not  less  than  150  to  200  millions  sterling  per  annum. 

Q.  6922.  Where  do  you  get  that  from  ? — I  get  that  partly  from  the  com- 
putations of  Mr.  Dudley  Baxter  in  1868,  who  went  into  the  subject  very 
minutely.  He  arrived  at  a  certain  amount  of  middle-class  income,  not 

7  Mr.   Ch.   Money  appears  to  have  collected  eome  new  information  for  hie 
estimate,  but  in  his  own   words   (p.   16),    'We  can  at  best  arrive  at  a  rougk 
approximation. ' 

8  Commission  sitting  as  a  whole,  Jan.  24,  1893. 
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included  in  this  income  of  the  manual  labour  classes,  from  a  comparison 
with  the  income-tax  returns  at  that  time.  Since  that  time  the  lower  limit 
of  the  income-tax  has  been  raised  from  100L  to  150Z.,  so  that  in  that  way  the 
proportion  of  middle-class  income  not  included  in  the  income-tax  has  rather 
increased  as  compared  with  what  it  was  in  his  time.  Allowing  for  the 
increase  of  population  since  that  date,  you  will  find  that  you  very  easily  get 
to  a  figure  of  150  millions.  But  in  addition  to  that,  I  have  looked  at  the 
Census  9  and  endeavoured  to  arrive  at  some  idea  of  the  number  of  middle- 
class  incomes  (sic)  which  are  not  manual  labour  classes,  and  made  a  com- 
putation from  them  as  well.  I  should  not  like  to  go  into  that  in  detail, 
because  it  would  take  a  very  large  amount  of  time ;  but  I  think  if  you  compare 
the  two  things  in  that  way  you  will  find  that  there  is  a  very  considerable 
income  to  be  included.  For  instance,  that  57  millions  of  assessments  to  the 
income-tax  which  is  included  in  the  gross  assessments,  but  which  is  always 
deducted  because  that  income  is  under  150Z.  per  annum,  only  includes  assess- 
ments under  Schedules  A.  and  B.  and  under  part  of  Schedule  D.  There  is 
a  large  part  of  the  other  schedules  where  the  gross  assessment  never  includes 
that  income  which  is  afterwards  exempted.  That  is  another  indication  of  a 
very  large  amount  of  middle-class  income  which  is  not  included  in  the  income- 
tax,  and  which  cannot  be  included  in  the  income  of  the  manual  labour  classes. 

Q.  6923.  You  mean  income  from  between  manual  labour  wages  and 
150L  a  year? — That  is  so;  but  it  includes  a  good  many  incomes  which  are 
lower  than  the  highest  incomes  of  the  manual  labour  classes. 

Q.  6924.  With  the  experience  which  you  have  had,  could  these  statistics 
have  been,  in  your  opinion,  somewhat  enlarged  ? — When  I  found  that  we  had 
got  so  far  advanced  I  felt  sorry  that  instead  of  confining  the  inquiry  to  the 
income  of  the  manual  labour  classes  we  had  not  extended  it  so  as  to  include 
the  income  of  the  lower  middle  classes  themselves,  which  is  not  included  in 
the  returns  to  the  income-tax.  Instead  of  giving  you  an  approximate  figure 
of  the  kind  which  I  have  been  stating  it  might  have  been  possible  to  state 
a  more  exact  figure. 

It  is  quite  clear  from  this  that  Mr.  Giffen  had  not  made  any 
detailed  inquiry  as  to  salaries,  but  based  his  estimate  on  a  review 
of  the  numbers  in  various  occupations  in  1881  and  on  the  method 
of  the  former  estimate  of  1868.  He  was  aiming  not  so  much  at 
the  actual  amount  of  income  as  at  a  statement  of  the  smallest 
amount  at  which  it  could  in  reason  be  put ;  as  he  put  it  in  con- 
versation with  me  at  a  subsequent  date,  157,000,000/.  would  be 
1  a  safe  estimate.'10 

The  point  to  emphasise  is  that  there  was  not  in  1893,  nor  has 
there  been  at  any  subsequent  date,  any  detailed  inquiry  as  to  this 
income ;  still  less  is  there  any  material  for  assigning  the  numbers 
of  persons  with  incomes  between  150L — 160L,  140L — ISO/.,  &c., 
nor  for  grouping  them  into  families.  In  fact,  very  many  clerks 
and  others,  whose  income  is  included  in  this  amount,  are  supple- 
mentary earners  in  income-taxpaying  families.  Unfortunately 
it  does  not  fall  within  the  province  either  of  the  Labour  Depart- 
ment or  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Commissioners  to  deal  with  these 

'  The  Census  of  1881.  The  occupation  statistics  of  1891  were  not  published  at 
the  date  of  the  evidence. 

10  Statistical  Journal,  1895,  p.  247. 
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incomes,  and  there  is  no  prospect  of  any  official  inquiry  as  to 
them. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  clear  that  estimates  which  deal  with  numbers 
of  middle-class  families  with  incomes  of  various  amounts,  as  in 
Mr.  Mallock's  table  on  page  473,  are  very  little  better  than  pure 
guesswork. 

Income-taxpayers  and  Assessments. — In  this  case  Mr. 
Mallock  bases  his  estimates  principally  on  a  hypothetical  table  I 
handed  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Income  Tax11  in  1906,  and 
partly  on  tables  in  Mr.  W.  M.  J.  Williams'  The  King's  Revenue. 
I  think  that  he  does  not  realise  that  the  parts  of  Mr.  Williams' 
book  quoted  are  direct  extracts,  in  a  handy  form,  from  the  Tables 
in  the  Annual  Eeports  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Commissioners,  and 
that  the  author  makes  no  new  estimates  as  to  the  number  of  in- 
comes nor  as  to  the  number  or  annual  values  of  houses.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Mallock  makes  the  astonishing  statement  (page  477)  that 
'  Summary  tables  as  to  [the  number  and  value  of  private  dwell- 
ings] are  given  in  the  Statistical  Abstract,  and  of  this  somewhat 
curt  information,  which  is  all  the  Government  see  fit  to  circulate 
among  the  general  public,  Mr.  Williams  has  given  an  analysis  for 
1905.'  Now,  while  the  Statistical  Abstract  devotes  only  two 
octavo  pages  to  this  subject,  the  equally  accessible  annual  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  Inland  Revenue  (e.g. 
Cd.  4868  of  1909,  price  Is.  Id.)  gives  details  occupying  twenty-two  . 
folio  pages.  Of  course,  the  witnesses  before  the  Income  Tax  Com- 
mittee had  made  a  very  special  study  of  the  details  of  these  reports 
some  years  before  Mr.  Williams'  book  was  published. 


- 

SirH.  Primrose12 

Mr. 

Coghlan13 

Mr.  Chiczza 
Money1* 

The  Present 
Writer15 

Mr.  Mallock16 

Limits  of  Income 

Num- 
ber of 
Tax- 
pavers 

OOOs 

Amount 
of  In- 
come 

000,000s 

Amount  of 
Income 

000,000s 

Num- 
ber of 
Tax- 
payers 
OOOs 

Amount 
of  In- 
come 
000,000s 

Num- 
ber of 
Tax- 
payers 
OOOs 

Amount 
of  In- 
come 

000,000s 

Num- 
ber of 
Tax- 
payers 
OOOs 

Amount 
of  In- 
come 

000,000s 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£160  to  £400       ) 
£400  to  £700       J 

800 

250 

f         169 
1           61 

600 
200 

180 
107 

670 
163 

162 
86 

870 
163 

218 
86 

£700  to  £5,000    . 
£5,000  and  over 

300 
10 

307 
121 

342 
148 

235 
14 

322 

181 

155 
15 

233 
200 

205 
12 

308 
142 

1110 

£678 

£720 

1049 

£790 

1003 

£681 

1250 

£754 

The  above  table  shows  how  extraordinarily  difficult  it  is 
to  extract  definite  information  as  to  the  details  of  income  about 
which  Mr.  Mallock  dogmatises ;  for  the  four  estimates  given  for 

11  Report  and  Evidence,  H.  of  C.  365,  1906.    Mr.  Mallock  calls  this  Committee 
a  Royal  Commission. 

13  Evidence,  Q.  33-73. 

"  Evidence,  Q.  1588-1602. 

14  P.  64  of  Report. 

15  P.  229  of  Report.  16  Loc.  cit.  p.  482. 
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comparison  with  Mr.  Mallock's  were  all  based  on  a  study  of  the 
same  three  groups  of  tables  which  are  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
nected with  income,  viz.  the  returns  as  to  income-tax  assessments 
and  payments,  the  returns  as  to  inhabited  houses,  and  the  returns 
as  to  the  capital  value  of  estates  subject  to  death  duty.  These  all 
refer  to  1905,  except  Mr.  Coghlan's,  which  needs  an  addition  of 
1  or  2  per  cent,  to  bring  it  to  that  date. 

Sir  Henry  Primrose,  then  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inland 
Kevenue,  was  unwilling  to  admit  that  the  number  of  income-tax- 
payers was  more  than  1,100,000;  other  witnesses  estimated  it  as 
less.  Mr.  Money  included  an  estimate  for  income  escaping  tax  ; 
Mr.  Coghlan  took  the  net  assessments ;  Sir  H.  Primrose  deducted 
50,000,0002.  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  personal  income. 

As  regards  my  own  estimate,  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  that  it 
was  hypothetical,  the  hypotheses  being  very  clearly  stated  on 
page  227  of  the  Keport,  viz.  (1)  that  the  total  personal  income  was 
680,000,0002.  (Sir  H.  Primrose's  estimate);  (2)  that  the  total 
income  above  50002.  a  year  was  200,000,0002. ;  (3)  that  the 
number  of  payers  on  incomes  between  1602.  and  7002.  was 
between  750,000  and  900,000,  and  their  aggregate  income  over 
220,000,0002.  ;  (4)  that  Pareto's  Law  for  the  graduation  of 
incomes  held  for  incomes  up  to  50002.  with  an  unchanged  index. 

In  my  evidence  I  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  I  aimed  at  two 
things  :  first,  at  showing  that  the  existing  tables  were  insufficient 
for  making  an  accurate  estimate,  and,  secondly,  that  given  certain 
data  which  in  my  opinion  could  be  and  ought  to  be  ascertained, 
it  was  possible  to  make  a  good  approximation  with  the  help  of  the 
empirical  formula  for  the  distribution  of  incomes  propounded  by 
Professor  Pareto.  (Q.  1154,  115917-1170.)  Mr.  Mallock  is  then 
quite  beside  the  mark  in  speaking  of  miscalculations  in  my  esti- 
mate, and  even  if  he  had  used  such  a  phrase  as  '  estimates  that  do 
not  fit  the  known  facts  '  I  can  still  show  that  his  criticism  would 
be  unfounded. 

My  four  hypotheses  were  naturally  intended  to  be  consistent 
with  the  facts;  in  the  first,  it  seemed  reasonable  to  accept  the 
official  estimate,  without  prejudice,  for  purposes  of  calculation; 
the  second  follows  an  elaborate  study  of  the  death  duties,  and  is  a 
compromise  between  irreconcilable  official  statistics  with  which 
I  deal  below.  The  third  comes  from  a  study  of  the  incomes  under 
Schedules  D  and  E ,  which  Mr.  Mallock  quotes  from  Mr.  Williams. 
I  cannot  understand  how  he  arrives  at  the  number  930,000  as 
between  160Z.  and  7002.  ;  Mr.  Williams  does  not  commit  himself 
to  any  statement  of  the  number  of  payers ;  I  think  Mr.  Mallock 
is  unaware  of  the  difficulties  of  the  table,  which  relate  to  the 

17  '  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  that  it  is  possible  to  estimate  [the  distribution  of 
national  income]  with  any  reasonable  exactitude.' 
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number  of  assessments,  not  of  payers,  many  of  whom  are  assessed 
under  more  categories  than  one.18  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  all  the  witnesses  were  aware  how  hard  a  nut  to  crack  was 
this  question  of  the  number  of  payers  in  this  particular  table, 
and  they  agree  in  estimating  a  much  smaller  number  than  Mr. 
Mallock.  From  this  point  of  view  there  is  no  evidence  for  the 
additional  200,000  payers. 

Since  the  date  of  the  Committee  three  more  annual  reports 
have  been  issued,  but,  in  spite  of  the  overwhelming  evidence  that 
the  information  obtained  was  insufficient  for  many  important  prac- 
tical purposes  and  misleading,  there  are  no  signs  that  any  steps 
are  being  taken  to  improve  the  returns. 

Our  conclusion  is  that  there  is  no  official  or  other  accurate 
information  as  to  the  number  of  income-taxpayers  in  various 
grades  or  all  together,  and  that  no  two  statisticians  have  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  same  results  from  the  piecemeal  evidence  available. 

The  Abatement  Statistics. — The  table  of  abatements  of 
income  tax  allowed  can  only  be  used  for  stating  the  lowest  possible 
number  of  incomes  between  160J.  and  TOOL  From  a  study  of  this 
very  table  and  with  the  help  of  the  special  knowledge  in  the  pos- 
session of  Somerset  House,  Sir  H.  Primrose  estimated  the  number 
of  incomes  between  these  limits  as  800,000  or  rather  less  (Q.  36). 
Mr.  Mallock  gives  870,000  below  400Z.  Sir  H.  Primrose  points 
out  that  persons  frequently  only  claim  part  of  their  abatement  for 
various  detailed  reasons  (Q.  34),  and  hence  the  table  shows  more 
than  the  proper  proportion  below  400L  Mr.  Mallock  does  not 
allow  for  this  when  he  says  my  estimate  asserts  that  only  7  per 
cent,  who  are  entitled  to  claim  fail  to  do  so.  He  proceeds 
(page  476)  :  '  Most  people  who  have  given  any  thought  to  the 
matter  will  agree  that  such  a  supposition  is  contrary  to  observation 
and  experience.  They  would  think  it  far  more  probable  that  of 
persons  in  a  position  to  claim  abatements  on  such  incomes,  those 
who  failed  to  do  so  amounted  to  one-fourth  or  perhaps  one-third.' 
Against  this  we  may  put  Sir  H.  Primrose's  words  (Q.  36)  :  '  My  own 
opinion  would  be  that  if  one  said  there  was  still  10  per  cent,  of  the 

18  In  the  table  for  1905-1906,  to  which  reference  is  made,  there  are  altogether 
984,123  assessments.  Subtracting  public  companies  and  local  authorities,  and 
counting  each  assessment  on  a  firm  as  applying  to  2£  persons,  as  Mr.  Mallock  does, 
we  have  the  number  1,030,443  for  all  persons.  Of  theee  about  33,569  refer  to  assess- 
ments over  700Z.,  and  about  296,400  to  persons  whose  assessments  here  shown  were 
less  than  160Z.,  but  who  were  not  exempt.  To  get  Mr.  Mallock's  total,  930,000, 
the  great  part  of  this  last  group  must  have  been  included  ;  but  these  assessments  are 
necessarily  on  people  who  have  other  sources  of  income  (otherwise  they  would  be 
exempt  from  tax),  and  very  many  of  them  are  included  a  second  time  in  this  same 
table,  while  some  would  make  more  than  700Z.  The  fact  is  that  when  a  person 
draws  income  from  various  sources  he  is  the  subject  of  more  assessments  than  one, 
and  enters  in  duplicate  or  triplicate  in  this  table,  and  consequently  the  total  in  the 
table  has  no  definite  relation  to  the  number  of  separate  persons.  This  is  clearly 
pointed  out  in  the  Reports  of 'the  Commissioners  and  in  Mr.  Williams'  book. 
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people  who  did  not  claim  who  might  claim,  I  do  not  think  that 
would  be  an  excessive  estimate.'  Accordingly  Mr.  Mallock  adds 
about  a  third  or  a  fourth  and  finds  just  over  1,000,000  incomes 
under  TOOL,  while  Sir  H.  Primrose  adds  11  per  cent,  and  gets 
800,000 !  Now  such  estimates  might  make  an  amusing  parlour- 
game,  but  they  are  not  statistics.  I  think  Mr.  Mallock  does  not 
realise  how  easily  an  abatement  is  obtained  on  an  earned  income, 
nor  the  importance  of  saving  62.  to  a  family  living  on  less  than 
4002.  per  annum. 

For  my  estimate  which  he  criticises  I  deliberately  put  aside  the 
abatement  statistics  as  misleading,  and  only  allude  to  them  to 
remark  that  Pareto's  grading  suggests  a  deficiency  of  70,000  to 
100,000,  and  so  supports  my  hypothesis  (3). 

Inhabited  House  Statistics. — It  is  rather  a  fascinating  game  to 
try  to  fit  the  income-taxpayers  into  the  houses.  Sir  H.  Primrose 
tried  it  for  high  incomes  (Q.  41),  and  so  did  Mr.  Money  (Riches 
and  Poverty,  page  36).  The  former  finds  10,000  persons  with 
incomes  over  5000L,  the  latter  14,000;  the  difference  in  income 
is  60,000,0002.  and  the  difference  in  yield  on  a  Is.  6d.  tax 
3,500,0002. ;  Mr.  Mallock  is  about  half-way  between  them.  The 
late  Mr.  Gayler,  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Stamps  and  Taxes,  de- 
voted part  of  his  evidence  (Q.  934  seq.  and  p.  231)  to  showing 
that  there  was  little  practical  relation  between  high  incomes  and 
expensive  houses.  Mr.  Mallock  goes  so  far  as  to  build  up  the 
number  of  income-taxpayers,  whose  incomes  are  TOOL  and 
upwards,  by  taking  the  number  of  houses  whose  rental  is  over 
602. ,  viz.  224,000.  If  he  had  started  at  TO/. ,  according  to  his  own 
rule  that  rent  is  one-tenth  of  income,  he  would  have  about  30,000 
less.  It  is  surely  evident  that  no  minute  calculation  can  be  made 
on  such  a  basis.  He  then  says  :  '  Mr.  Bowley's  main  miscalcula- 
tion is  traceable  to  the  view  adopted  by  him  as  to  the  rental  value 
of  the  houses  likely  to  be  occupied  by  persons  with  incomes 
ranging  from  TOOL  to  20002.'  (page  4T9),  and  proceeds  to  make  a 
rather  strongly  worded  criticism,  all  based  on  the  assumption  that 
I  have  estimated  the  number  of  incomes  from  the  number  of 
houses,  and  even  so  he  makes  many  misquotations.19  Now  I  will 
ask  Mr.  Mallock  to  believe,  what  anyone  who  had  read  my  evi- 
dence and  gone  carefully  through  my  tables  would  know,  that  I 
based  no  estimates  of  income  on  house  rent.  What  I  did  was 
absolutely  different ;  when  I  had  finished  the  hypothetical  estimate 
just  described  I  turned  to  the  inhabited-house  duty  statistics  to 
see  whether  they  suggested  any  inconsistency.  I  found  that  they 
also  obeyed  Pareto's  law  of  grading,  but  in  such  a  way  that  they 
suggested  that  the  larger  the  income  the  lower  is  the  proportion 

19  E.g.  my  table,  explained  here,  suggests  that  persons  with  incomes  between 
2000/.  and  3000Z.  occupy  houses  with  rentals  from  140/.  to  190Z. :  he  somehow  gets 
this  to  an  average  of  1181.  (p.  480,  line  4). 
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spent  as  rent.  Then,  as  I  only  wanted  a  rough  comparison  I 
assumed  one  income-tax  payer  to  one  house ;  of  course ,  some  few 
taxpayers  have  two  or  more  valuable  houses,  while  in  other  cases 
more  taxpayers  than  one  live  together.  An  adjustment,  if  a 
reasonable  basis  could  be  found  to  allow  for  this,  wrould  only  have 
the  effect  of  lowering  quite  slightly  the  rents  for  the  lower  incomes 
in  the  following  table,  while  it  altered  rather  more  the  rents  at 
the  higher  incomes. 

The  method  I  adopted  was  as  follows  :  Above  2000Z.  I  esti- 
mated 47,000  incomes;  then  counting  off  (by  Pareto's  law)  from 
the  top  of  the  house  list,  I  found  about  47,000  houses  rented  at 
140L  or  more ;  hence  I  took  140L  as  the  rent  which  corresponded 
to  an  income  of  2000L  ;  similarly  all  the  other  lines  were  obtained. 


Income30 

Corresponding  Eental20 

Mr.  Mallock's  Figures31 

£ 

£ 

£ 

At      700 

At    70 

At     60 

800 

76 

— 

900 

83 



1,000 

90 



2,000 

140 

150 

3,000 

190 

200 

4,000 

240 

— 

5,000 

280 

300 

6,000 

325 

— 

10,000 

460 

500 

These  are  the  only  figures  I  gave  relating  to  rent,  and  they 
afford  no  foundation  whatever  for  Mr.  Mallock's  criticisms 
(pages  478-481).  In  fact,  I  cannot  see  what  quarrel  Mr.  Mallock 
can  have  with  this  table  ;  certainly  he  can  deduce  no  improbability 
from  it  from  his  own  statistics.  Even  if  he  could,  his  criticisms 
are  quite  off  the  mark,  for  I  only  used  it  to  show  the  result  of  one 
hypothesis  in  the  light  of  another. 

To  finish  with  Mr.  Mallock's  criticisms  on  my  tables,  which  I 
have  only  pursued  so  far  because  what  is  a  pastime  to  him  is  a 
serious  profession  for  me,  I  have  to  point  out  that  he  endeavours 
to  show  that  the  current  estimates  of  the  number  of  income-tax 
payers  ought  to  be  increased  by  200,000  for  four  reasons,  each  of 
which  I  have  tried  to  prove  is  groundless  :  (i)  1,200,000  families 
are  needed  to  make  the  nation  when  working-class  and  middle- 
class  families  are  subtracted — but  the  estimates  of  these  latter 
numbers  are  doubtful  to  more  than  200,000;  (ii)  there  should  be 
at  least  870,000  payers  below  4001. — but  the  table  of  assessments 
under  Schedules  D  and  E  on  which  this  is  based  is  not  a  table 
of  persons,  and  cannot  be  used  to  establish  the  number  of  payers ; 

a*  From  Report  of  Income  Tax  Committee,  p.  229. 

21  Mr.  Mallock  does  not  give  his  figures  in  this  form,  but  they  come  directly 
from  pages  478-481  of  his  article. 
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(iii)  from  the  table  of  abatements  there  should  be  1,000,000  payers 
under  700L — this  is  simply  from  the  guess  that  one  person  out 
of  three  or  four  fails  to  claim,  which  is  contrary  to  the  more 
studied  analysis  of  Sir  H.  Primrose  and  other  witnesses  ;  (iv)  there 
are  224,000  odd  houses  above  60L,  and  therefore  216,000  persons 
whose  income  is  over  700L — the  60L  is  a  mere  guess,  and  a  slight 
alteration  in  rent  greatly  affects  the  number. 

I  hope  that  Mr.  Chiozza  Money  will  see  that  the  preceding 
paragraph  only  needs  slight  modification  to  make  a  complete 
defence  against  the  attack  on  his  figures  with  which  Mr.  Mallock 
concludes.  But  it  may  be  added  that  Mr.  Mallock's  table 
(page  478)  which  suggests  that  families  with  incomes  of  1551. 
pay  only  151.  in  rent  and  those  with  1151.  only  pay  10J.  cannot 
support  any  convincing  arguments. 

Insufficiency  of  Official  Statistics. — It  is  evident  from  the  fore- 
going analysis  that  existing  statistical  information  is  insufficient 
to  allow  even  a  definite  approximate  estimate  either  of  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  incomes  of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  of  the 
number  of  persons  or  of  families  whose  incomes  are  within  any 
particular  limits.  It  is  not  possible  to  prove  that  any  of  the  esti- 
mates quoted  are  wrong,  though  some  appear  improbable,  nor  is 
it  possible  to  prove  that  any  estimate  whether  of  wages,  or  of  earned 
or  unearned  income  is  right.  Mr.  Chiozza  Money's  statement 
that  '  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  income  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  enjoyed  by  less  than  one-thirtieth  of  its  people  '2a  may 
be  correct,  or  the  modification  that  Mr.  Mallock's  statistics  suggest 
that  one-fifteenth  should  be  read  for  one-thirtieth  may  be  right ;  I 
do  not  think  that  either  can  be  disproved. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  uncertainty  that  is  attached  to 
these  estimates,  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate  the  burden  of  direct 
as  compared  with  indirect  taxation  on  various  groups  of  people ,  or 
to  find  how  taxation  as  a  whole  is  apportioned  among  the  wealthy, 
those  moderately  well  off,  and  the  poor ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  know 
the  cost  of  giving  definite  relief  to  any  group  nor  to  estimate  the 
receipts  from  any  new  adjustment  or  increase  of  rates  of  taxa- 
tion. The  recent  remission  of  3d.  in  the  £  on  earned  incomes 
was  made  in  the  dark,  and  the  yield  that  would  accrue  from  the 
income  taxes  in  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Budget  can  only  be  guessed, 
unless  the  authorities  at  Somerset  House  have  made  much  more 
careful  inquiries  than  were  shown  in  the  official  evidence  in  1906. 

So  far  as  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  show,  no  effort  has 
yet  been  made  to  disperse  the  cloud  of  ambiguity  that  envelops 
the  tables.  Instead  of  any  reasoned  discussion  of  the  number  of 
taxpayers  we  still  have  the  page23  which  shows  how  an  imaginary 
solicitor,  who  also  owns  houses  and  shares  in  Government,  muni- 

-  Riches  nnd  Poverty,  p.  42.  23  Cd.  4868,  p.  170. 
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cipal  and  foreign  stock  and  in  a  public  company,  who  occupies 
lands,  is  a  land  agent  and  borough  auditor,  and  employs  his  leisure 
moments  with  success  as  an  author,  appears  as  seven  persons  in 
the  page  from  which  Mr.  Mallock  works,  and  is  not  counted  the 
three  times  he  might  appear  under  Schedules  A,  B,  and  C.  It  is 
time  that  this  talented  gentleman  disappeared,  and  that  the  report 
was  devoted  to  showing  what  is  the  case,  rather  than  to  proving 
that  the  tables  printed  are  only  booby-traps. 

The  material  presumably  exists  for  tabulating  in  detail  the 
incomes  of  about  750,000  persons24  who  were  entitled  to  pay  only 
9d.  in  the  £  on  earned  income.  It  only  remains  to  get  sufficient 
information  about  the  remaining  quarter-million  or  so  of  persons 
who  did  not  claim  such  relief.  Each  recent  alteration  of  the 
method  of  collection  of  the  tax  has  reduced  the  number  who  do 
not  declare  their  whole  incomes ;  and  there  must  already  be  suffi- 
cient data  for  an  expert  statistician,  availing  himself  of  a  few 
carefully  devised  sample  inquiries,  to  complete  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  The  simplest  way  appears  to  be  to  obtain  a  declara- 
tion of  total  income  from  every  income-tax  payer,  and  it  seems  that 
this  would  easily  have  followed  from  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Budget. 
But,  apart  from  this,  an  inquiry  of  income  in  relation  to  assessed 
value  of  houses,  carried  out  by  the  local  tax  surveyors,  would 
rapidly  reduce  the  unknown  to  small  proportions.  The  pressure 
during  the  last  two  years  on  the  time  of  Somerset  House  and  its 
recent  reorganisation  are  very  likely  sufficient  reasons  for  the 
absence  of  information  in  the  last  two  reports ;  but,  as  far  as  can 
be  judged,  the  higher  powers  do  not  regard  it  as  part  of  the  duty 
of  the  Commissioners  to  collect  or  publish  definite  estimates  of 
the  number  and  amount  of  incomes. 

There  is  one  difficulty  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners 
on  which  light  is  greatly  needed,  and  that  is  the  smallness  of  the 
value  of  the  estates  which  become  subject  to  death  duties  as  com- 
pared with  the  total  of  income  from  real  property  and  of  interest 
assessed  for  tax.  It  was  estimated  by  Mr.  B.  Mallet  in  190825 
that  for  every  estate  changing  hands  twenty-three  others  of  equal 
value  existed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  therefore  the  aggre- 
gate value  of  estates  passing  in  one  year  when  multiplied  by 
twenty-four  should  give  the  total  value  of  all  such  estates,  so  far 
as  they  in  turn  would  be  liable  to  duty,  and  this  factor  '  24  ' 
depends  on  better  evidence  than  any  larger  factor.  Now  the 
1  unearned  '  income  assessed  to  tax  is  something  like  9  per  cent, 
of  the  capital  so  estimated.  To  take  a  particular  case  for  illustra- 
tion :  in  the  four  years  1904-5  to  1907-8  taken  together  the  capital 
value  of  real  property  other  than  agricultural  land  that  changed 

24  Cd.  4868,  p.  139,  note. 

25  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  pp.  65-84. 
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hands  was  something  less  than  250,000,OOOL,  and  hence,  using 
Mr.  Mallet's  multiplier,  the  aggregate  value  of  such  property  should 
be  1,500, 000, 0001.  ;  but  the  gross  assessment  for  houses  alone,  on 
the  average  for  the  same  four  years,  was  207,000,OOOL ,  so  that  the 
capital  corresponded  to  seven  and  a-half  years'  purchase,  whereas 
in  the  table  of  estates  subject  to  death  duties  the  number  of 
years'  purchase  on  the  gross  annual  value  is  given  as  from  twelve 
and  a-half  to  twenty-two  and  a-half  for  the  different  important 
items.26  It  is  possible  to  make  various  corrections  that  bring 
these  statements  nearer  to  each  other,  but  not  to  reconcile  them 
without  violent  and  unsupported  hypotheses.  Till  this  anomaly  is 
removed  it  is  not  safe  to  use  the  estate  duty  statistics  for  esti- 
mating national  capital  or  income,  and  much  doubt  is  cast  on  the 
meaning  of  all  kindred  statistics.  It  rests  with  the  Inland 
Eevenue  Commissioners  to  clear  up  this  difficulty. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  the  Labour  Department  has 
definitely  the  task  of  publishing  information  as  to  wage-earners, 
and  the  Wage  Census  of  1906,  of  which  the  third,  but  by  no  means 
the  final,  Keport  is  at  last  issued,  will,  if  completed,  allow  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  numbers  of  persons  whose  weekly  earnings 
are  within  assigned  limits.  It  will  not,  however,  tell  us  very 
much  about  annual  earnings,  owing  to  the  many  statistical  diffi- 
culties involved,  and  it  does  not  deal  with  family  earnings.  The 
former  must  remain  for  the  present  a  matter  for  approximation 
with  the  help  of  various  cognate  statistics ;  as  to  the  latter,  a 
special  inquiry  would  need  to  be  made,  not  necessarily  on  a  large 
scale,  as  to  family  groups  of  wage-earners  in  various  districts  and 
industries. 

On  this  last  point  the  population  census,  to  be  taken  next 
spring,  might  throw  considerable  light.  The  householder's 
schedule  actually  shows  the  number  of  wage-earners  in  a  tene- 
ment, their  ages,  their  relationships  to  the  householder,  and  their 
occupations.  This  grouping  has  only  been  used  officially  in  rela- 
tion to  overcrowding,  though  Mr.  Booth  also  used  it  for  deter- 
mining the  social  status  of  families  in  London,  as  measured  by 
the  servants  employed  or  the  rooms  occupied.  The  Registrar- 
General  and  the  Labour  Department  acting  together  could  in  1913 
or  1914  produce  an  interesting  Report  on  this  subject ,  though  the 
actual  earnings  of  the  families  would  be  rather  hypothetical. 

On  a  kindred  point  the  census  can  and,  it  may  be  hoped,  will 
be  greatly  improved.  At  present  the  occupation  tables  do  not 
distinguish  sufficiently  between  employers,  clerks,  skilled  workers, 
and  other  manual  labourers.  It  should  be  possible,  after  the 
experience  of  the  1901  census,  to  make  more  detailed  sub- 
divisions and  remove  more  of  the  uncertainties  which  obscure 

26  See  Committee  on  Income  Tax,  p.  220  and  passim. 
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these  lines  of  division.  It  will  then  be  easier  to  count  off  the 
wage-earners  on  the  one  hand,  and,  if  by  1913  or  1914  the  income- 
tax  statistics  are  improved,  the  taxpayers  on  the  other,  and  so 
isolate  the  important  middle  class  who  draw  salaries  of  less  than 
160/. 

There  seems  no  prospect  of  any  official  inquiry  as  to  this  inter- 
mediate class.  The  British  Association  Committee,  already 
named,  can  only  make  an  incomplete  and  sample  inquiry,  though 
this  will  have  the  merit  of  being  more  up  to  date  than  Mr. 
Baxter's  inquiry  of  1868,  revised  by  Mr.  Giffen  in  1892,  and  arbi- 
trarily expanded  by  Mr.  Mallock  in  1910. 

A  Central  Statistical  Department. — The  fact  that  the  statis- 
tical publications  of  the  various  departments  are  so  badly  correlated 
with  each  other,  and  that  so  important  an  inquiry  as  that  just 
named  has  never  been  attempted  officially  because  it  fell  within 
no  one's  province  to  undertake  it,  illustrates  the  urgent  need  of 
reform  in  the  method  of  national  stocktaking.  The  statistics  of 
all  the  departments  should  be  organised  under  one  central  autho- 
rity, whose  business  it  should  be  to  receive  all  the  statistics  which 
were  collected  for  administrative  purposes  and  to  advise  or  co- 
operate with  those  offices,  whose  main  purpose  is  to  collect  and 
publish  information.  It  should  adjust  the  form  and  method  of 
such  statistics  so  that  they  fitted  into  and  were  complementary  to 
each  other,  and,  where  essential  information  was  missing,  it 
should  organise  an  investigation  to  supply  it,  either  by  itself  or 
through  an  existing  department.  Its  business  should  be  to  supply 
the  Government  and  the  public  with  complete  information  as  to 
all  those  matters  of  population,  trade,  production,  income,  wages, 
and  social  conditions  which  experience  showed  were  needed  or 
intelligent  foresight  suggested  would  be  useful.  We  should  then 
no  longer  be  bewildered  with  doubtful  estimates  on  matters  of 
first  importance,  and  the  science  of  statistics,  relieved  of  these 
overgrowths,  could  make  more  rapid  progress  in  its  proper  work 
of  perfecting  the  technicalities  of  measurement  and  the  analysis 
of  causal  relations. 

A.  L.  BOWLEY. 
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THE  POSSIBILITIES    OF    AN  INCOME   TAX 
ACCORDING    TO    THE  SCHEME   OF  PITT 

A    REPLY 


IN  the  March  issue  of  this  Keview  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  essays  an 
examination  of  the  possibilities  of  the  yield  of  an  income  tax 
according  to  the  scheme  of  Pitt,  and  incidentally  criticises  some 
estimates  of  the  national  dividend  which  have  been  framed  by 
Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley  and  the  present  writer. 

It  will  be  generally  agreed  that  the  subject  is  worth  attention. 
The  income  tax  has  at  last  come  to  be  recognised  by  all  thinking 
men  as  a  chief  instrument  of  rational  taxation.  It  is  true  that  one 
still  hears  an  occasional  plaintive  voice  in  the  House  of  Commons 
repeating  the  formula  dear  to  a  former  generation,  that  the  income 
tax  should  be  regarded  as  a  '  war  reserve/  and  therefore  levied 
at  a  very  low  rate  in  time  of  peace.  Such  remonstrances  grow 
fainter  year  by  year,  and  we  are  likely  to  hear  less  of  them  in  view 
of  Mr.  Balfour's  repeated  declarations  in  favour  of  an  income  tax 
graduated  to  a  fairly  high  maximum.  Mr.  Mallock  reminds 
'  timid  Conservatives  '  that  a  graduated  income  tax  is  not  a  revo- 
lutionary proposal,  and  that  Pitt's  impost  was  graduated  within 
the  wide  limits  of  one  halfpenny  to  two  shillings  in  the  pound. 
He  might  have  gone  further,  and  reminded  the  Protectionists 
who  contend,  in  Mr.  Mallock 's  words,  that  '  the  increasing  ex- 
penditure of  the  country  cannot  be  met  by  the  methods  of  Free 
Trade  finance,'  that  a  British  Protectionist  Government  would 
have  no  option  but  to  follow  the  example  of  Continental  Protec- 
tionist Governments  and  raise  a  large  and  increasing  revenue 
from  a  graduated  income  tax. 

II 

Let  us  see  what  sort  of  justice  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Mallock 
to  his  admittedly  important  subject-matter.  He  states  with  truth 
that  absolute  accuracy  is  unattainable  in  framing  an  estimate  of 
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the  distribution  of  the  British  national  dividend,  but  he  believes 
that  he  offers  us  an  estimate  which  can  be  described  as  '  broadly 
accurate.'  He  proceeds  to  tell  us  what  are,  in  his  opinion,  '  the 
main  materials  which  we  possess  '  to  work  upon  in  such  an 
investigation,  and  assures  us  that  the  available  data  are  (1)  official 
investigations  into  wages,  (2)  income-tax  statistics,  and  (3)  dwel- 
ling-house statistics.  The  last,  he  says,  '  we  shall  find  to  be  of 
the  highest  importance.' 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Mallock  should  have  approached 
his  subject  matter  without  better  informing  himself  as  to  data. 
With  regard  to  both  (2)  and  (3)  he  confesses  that  he  relies  upon 
(1)  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  is  a 
bald  summary  of  other  blue-books,  and  (2)  a  work  entitled  The 
King's  Revenue,  by  Mr.  W.  M.  J.  Williams.  It  is  not  a  little 
surprising  to  find  that  he  shows  himself  totally  unacquainted  with 
the  chief  document  which  should  be  studied  by  those  who  desire 
to  make  intelligent  inquiry  into  British  incomes.  That  docu- 
ment, of  course,  is  the  official  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  his 
Majesty's  Inland  Revenue.  The  fifty-second  of  these  annual 
reports  was  issued  last  year  in  the  form  of  Blue-book  Cd.  4868. 
In  spite  of  these  fifty-two  years  of  annual  publication,  Mr.  Mallock 
not  only  ignores  what  ought  to  be  his  main  source  of  information, 
but  goes  the  length  of  blaming  the  Government  (page  477)  for 
withholding  the  information  which  it  contains. 

This  is  the  more  inexcusable  because  I  recently  had  grave 
reason  to  direct  Mr.  Mallock's  attention  to  this  invaluable  official 
paper.  Last  Christmas  Mr.  Mallock  issued,  through  the  London 
Municipal  Society,  a  pamphlet  with  the  forbidding  name  of 
'  Loaded  Dice.'  This  pamphlet  charged  the  Board  of  Trade  with 
'  faking  '  (Mr.  Mallock's  word)  statistical  information  in  order  to 
bolster  up  Free  Trade.  One  of  Mr.  Mallock's  charges  against 
the  permanent  officials,  who  are  unable  to  defend  themselves,  was 
that  they  had  published  a  partial  and  therefore  misleading  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  of  income  derived  from  oversea  investments 
by  British  income-tax  payers.  In  a  letter  to  the  Morning  Post 
published  by  that  newspaper  on  the  28th  of  December  1909, 
I  replied  to  Mr.  Mallock's  charges,  and  on  the  particular  one  in- 
stanced said  : 

It  is  almost  incredible,  but  apparently  Mr.  Mallock  is  unaware  that  in 
this  matter  the  Board  of  Trade  statistics  are  taken  from  another  Govern- 
ment Department  blue-book,  the  Inland  Revenue  Returns,  which  show,  and 
can  only  show,  income  from  foreign  investments  '  so  far  as  these  can  be 
identified.'  These  words  are  the  words  not  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  of 
Somerset  House,  and  Mr.  Mallock's  accusation  therefore  strikes  at  two 
Government  Departments  and  not  at  one. 

Mr.  Mallock  thus  had  his  attention  directed  very  pointedly 
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to  the  report  of  the  Inland  Eevenue  Commissioners.  Yet  we  find 
him  in  March  1910  writing  a  lengthy  article  in  which  he  has  to 
fall  back  upon  Mr.  W.  M.  J.  Williams's  book.  He  shows  that  he 
does  not  know  that  Mr.  Williams's  tables  on  '  Incomes  '  and 
'  Houses  '  are  taken  without  expansion  or  revision  from  the  Inland 
Eevenue  reports,  and  he  treats  them  as  the  original  work  of  Mr. 
Williams.  Writing  in  1910,  he  tells  us  that  he  has  '  selected  the 
year  1905  for  examination  because  analytical  statistics  and  compu- 
tations happen  to  be  accessible  with  regard  to  it  which  are  of  an  ex- 
ceptionally searching  kind  and  are  omitted  in  the  ordinary  blue- 
books/  and  he  goes  on  to  explain  that  he  refers  to  certain  tables  in 
Mr.  Williams's  King's  Revenue.  These  tables,  of  course,  as  Mr. 
Mallock  ought  to  know,  are  a  few  extracts  from  many  relevant 
tables  given  by  the  Inland  Eevenue  in  the  very  blue-book  which 
he  ignores.  One  could  scarcely  have  a  more  striking  illustration 
of  the  little  knowledge  which  is  a  dangerous  thing.  Mr.  Mallock 
proceeds  on  page  475  to  announce  that,  through  the  agency  of 
Mr.  Williams,  he  possesses  information  which  was  denied  to  Mr. 
Bowley  when  he  gave  his  valuable  evidence  to  the  Income  Tax 
Committee  in  1905.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  information  in  similar 
detail  was  well  known  to  Mr.  Bowley  in  1906,  and  it  was  because 
Mr.  Bowley  understood  it  that  he  knew  its  precise  value,  which  is 
small. 

So  far  from  there  being  necessity  to  '  select  1905  '  for  lack  of 
later  information,  the  latest  report  of  the  Inland  Eevenue  Com- 
missioners, issued  last  year,  contains  the  details  which  Mr. 
Mallock  ought  to  have  used,  down  to  the  financial  year  1907-08, 
and  in  far  fuller  detail  than  is  given  by  Mr.  Williams's  book. 

Thus  inadequately  equipped,  neglecting  to  arm  himself  with 
the  chief  means  of  investigation,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
Mr.  Mallock  has  serious  differences  with  those  who  have  fuller 
information. 


Ill 

As  a  point  of  departure,  Mr.  Mallock  takes  the  Board  of  Trade 
Wage  Census  of  1886,  and  he  reproduces  a  part  of  the  following 
table,  which  I  take  from  page  xxxii.  of  the  General  Eeport  on 
Wages  which  the  late  Sir  Eobert  Giffen,  who  conducted  that 
Census,  prefixed  to  his  report. 

These  rates  of  wages  and  proportions  of  wage-earners,  it  should 
be  clearly  understood ,  related  to  details  collected  from  thirty-eight 
selected  occupations,  and  concerning  355,838  men,  80,253  boys, 
151,263  women,  and  48,772  girls.  Sir  Eobert  Giffen  thought 
them  '  representative  of,  perhaps,  three-fourths  of  the  manual 
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WAGES  IN  1886.    BOARD  OF  TRADE  SUMMARY  OF  KATES  OF  WAGES 
(NOT  ACTUAL  EARNINGS). 


- 

Men 

Women 

Boys 

Girls 

Half-timers 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent  . 

Per  Cent. 
11.9 

Per  Cent. 
27  2 

Under  10s.  a  week    . 

0.1 

26.0 

49.7 

62.5 

10s.  to  15«.       „ 

2.4 

50.0 

32.5 

8.9 

15*.  „  20s.       „ 

21.5 

18.5 

5.8 

1.4 

20s.  „  25s.       „ 

33.6 

5.4 

0.1 

25s.  „  30s.       „ 

24.2 

0.1 

80s.  „  35s.       „ 

11.6 

35s.  „  40s.       „ 

4.2 

—     i 

Above  40s.        „ 

2.4 

— 

— 

Total  .... 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

s.      d. 

s.      d. 

s      d 

s       d 

Average  rate  of  wages 

24     9 

12   11 

9    2 

6     5 

labour  classes  of  the  United  Kingdom.'  These  wage  census 
results  were  published  in  1893,  and  in  January  of  that  year  Sir 
Robert  Giffen,  arguing  from  the  wage  census  to  British  wage- 
earners  as  a  whole,  gave  in  his  evidence  before  the  Labour  Com- 
mission the  following  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  the  national 
dividend  taken  by  the  wage-earning  classes  : 

EARNINGS  OF  MANUAL  LABOURERS  IN  1886. 

(The  apparent  small  discrepancies  are  due  to  the  use  of  '  round  '  figures.) 


- 

Number 

Annual  Average  per 
Wage-earner 

Aggregate  Earnings 

Men    . 
Women        . 
Boys   . 

Girls    . 

7,300,000 
2,900,000 
1,700,000 
1,260,000 

£       s.      d. 
60      0      0 

40     0     0 
23     8     0 
23     0     0 

439,000,000 
118,000,000 
46,000,000 
29,000,000 

Total      . 

13,200,000 

48     0     0 

633,000,000 

This  table  is  a  summary  of  Sir  Eobert  Giffen's  replies  to  the 
questions  numbered  6909  to  6914  addressed  to  him. 

So  far  Mr.  Mallock  reproduces  faithfully,  if  in  part,  the  work 
of  Sir  Robert  Giffen.  He  proceeds  to  build  upon  that  work. 

Conceiving  it,  through  a  curious  misapprehension  of  the  law, 
or  of  the  possibilities  of  the  law,  necessary  to  arrive  at  the  distri- 
bution of  incomes  by  families  in  order  to  arrive  at  taxable 
income— a  point  to  which  we  shall  presently  return— Mr.  Mallock 
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attempts  to  translate  Sir  Eobert  Giffen's  broad  estimates  of  the 
earnings  of  individuals  into  an  estimate  of  the  earnings  of  wage- 
earning  families.  In  doing  so  he  plunges  into  guesswork. 

He  proceeds  in  this  way.  Sir  Kobert  Giffen  estimated  that 
7,300,000  men  earned  439,000,0001.,  and  that  the  5,860,000 
women,  boys,  and  girls  between  them  earned  193,000,0002.  Most 
of  the  men,  Mr.  Mallock  argues,  are  heads  of  families  ;  the  women, 
boys,  and  girls  are  '  auxiliaries.'  Of  the  7,300,000  men,  some 
1,600,000  must  also  be  auxiliaries,  since  not  more  than  5,400,000 
can  be  heads  of  families.  The  average  man,  according  to  Giffen, 
earns  60L  ;  the  average  woman,  boy,  and  girl  32L  Thus  reason- 
ing, Mr.  Mallock  arrives  at  a  result  which  I  tabulate  : 

MR.  MALLOCK' s  DISTRIBUTION  BY  FAMILIES  OF  SIR  EGBERT 
GIFFEN'S  ESTIMATE  OF  THE  EARNINGS  OF  INDIVIDUALS. 


- 

Heads  of  Families 

•  Auxiliaries  ' 

Number 

Earning 

Xumber 

Earning 

Giffen's   7,000,000   'men' 
earning  £439,000,000    . 
Giffen's  6,000,000  women, 
boys  and  girls,  earning 
£193,000,000 

5,400,000 

Mill.  £ 
343 

1,600,000 
6,000,000 

Mill.  £ 
96 

193 

Total 

5,400,000 

343 

7,600,000 

289 

Thus  Mr.  Mallock  makes  the  extraordinary  assumption  that 
the  1,600,000  men  whom  he  guesses  to  be  '  auxiliaries  '  earn  the 
same  average  rate  as  the  heads  of  families,  and  he  transfers 
96,000,000/.  of  male  earnings  from  'heads'  to  'auxiliaries' 
accordingly.  He  himself  terms  his  guessed  1,600,000  'very 
young  men  or  youths,'  which  is  a  sufficient  condemnation  of  the 
transfer  of  96,000 ,OOOJ.  Mr.  Mallock  (page  472)  terms  his  results 
'facts.'  They  might  well  be  commended  to  the  student  as  a 
model  of  what  to  avoid  in  handling  statistics. 

It  becomes  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  criticise  the  table  printed 
by  Mr.  Mallock  'in  the  light  of  the  facts  just  stated.'  It  is 
unfortunately  worthless. 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Sir  Eobert  Giffen's  esti- 
mates cannot  be  made  to  serve  Mr.  Mallock's  purpose.  Even  if 
working-class  families  were  free  from  the  vicissitudes  which  are 
so  commonly  theirs,  and  we  supposed  them  all  to  be  living  neatly 
in  united  families  of  five  persons  to  a  family,  there  are  no  data 
available  to  enable  us  to  arrive  satisfactorily  at  family  incomes. 
When  we  think  of  the  working  classes  as  they  are,  only  too  often 
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disintegrated  by  stress  of  circumstance,  the  '  averaging  '  of  un- 
certain data,  to  arrive  at  a  nice  scale  of  eight  classes  of  family 
earnings,  is  little  short  of  an  absurdity. 


IV 

Equally  unsatisfactory  and  unreliable  is  Mr.  Mallock's  treat- 
ment of  those  incomes  which  lie  between  the  wage-earning  classes 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  line  of  income-tax  exemption,  1601.  a 
year.  He  states  that  '  the  lower  middle  class,  with  an  average 
individual  income  of  about  1451.,  comprised,  according  to  Sir  K. 
Giffen's  figures,  about  1,200,000  persons — direct  earners  or  reci- 
pients of  the  kind  of  income  in  question/  Sir  Robert  Giffen  gave 
no  such  figures.  He  told  the  Labour  Commission  (Q.  6921)  that 
*  there  is  a  middle-class  income  not  subject  to  income  tax,  and  not 
included  in  the  income  of  the  manual  labour  classes,  which  is  pro- 
bably not  less  than  150,000,0001.  to  200,000,0001.  sterling  per 
annum.'  Applying  his  magic  average  to  this  necessarily  loose 
statement,  Mr.  Mallock  guesses  at  an  income  figure — 1451. — 
divides  it  into  the  mean  of  Giffen's  broad  statement,  and  with  the 
utmost  facility  discovers  that  175,000,0001.  divided  by  1451.  is 
about  1,200,000! 

There  is  not  the  slightest  justification  for  such  a  procedure. 
In  my  Riches  and  Poverty,  pages  16-18,  I  estimate  these  inter- 
mediate incomes  at  225,000,0001.  for  1904.  That  figure  is  arrived 
at  by  taking  from  the  census  all  such  occupied  persons  as  are  not 
either  income-tax  payers  or  wage-earners,  and  computing  their 
incomes.  The  number  of  such  persons  in  1904  was  about 
3,000,000,  and  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  there  does  not 
exist  among  them,  in  1910,  to  say  nothing  of  1886-93, 1,200,000 
persons  with  1451.  a  year. 

So  another  section  of  Mr.  Mallock's  essay  goes  by  the  board. 
The  intermediate  incomes  in  question  are  those  of  small  traders, 
civil  and  municipal  minor  officials,  small  farmers,  clerks,  travel- 
lers, agents,  teachers,  lodging-house  keepers,  lady  typists,  office- 
boys,  &c.,  and  their  small  incomes  are  in  an  uncertain  proportion 
of  cases  those  of  heads  of  families,  and  in  an  uncertain  proportion 
of  cases  those  of  persons  who  hope  to  be  married,  and  of  children 
of  income-tax  payers,  non-income  tax  payers,  and  wage-earners. 
Everyone  who  has  studied  this  subject  knows  that  it  is  difficult 
enough  to  compute  the  aggregate  of  these  intermediate  incomes ; 
no  one  who  has  studied  the  subject  would  dream,  on  existing  data, 
of  offering  to  the  public  figures  alleged  to  represent  the  distribu- 
tion of  such  incomes  by  families. 
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V 

Mr.  Mallock  next  essays  to  criticise  the  work  which  has  been 
done  in  connexion  with  income-tax  statistics.  Here,  as  I  have 
already  indicated,  he  is  handicapped  by  unacquaintance  at  first 
hand  with  the  official  statistics  of  income  tax,  inhabited  house  duty, 
and  death  duties.  He  tells  us  that  since  Mr.  Bowley  gave  evi- 
dence before  the  Income  Tax  Committee  '  Mr.  Williams  has  tabu- 
lated and  published  a  series  of  official  figures  which  throw  useful 
light  on  the  matter,  and  represent  not  estimates,  but  facts.'  Mr. 
Williams 's  tables,  of  course,  were  not  only  available  when  Mr. 
Bowley  and  I  gave  evidence,  but  well  known  to  us. 

Mr.  Mallock  treats  Mr.  Williams' s  tables  of  income-tax  assess- 
ments, taken  from  the  Inland  Eevenue  report,  as  a  great  dis- 
covery, and  as  valuable  to  his  inquiry.  If  he  had  but  turned  to 
the  Inland  Eevenue  report  he  would  have  found  that  the  officials 
did  their  best  to  save  him  from  error.  In  large  type  at  the  head 
of  these  tables  the  officials  state  : 

The  numbers  are  those  of  '  Assessments '  not  of  '  Total  Incomes  from  all 
Sources  '  or  of  '  Taxpayers.'  The  amounts  do  not  represent  *  Total  Incomes 
from  all  Sources.' 

And  as  Mr.  Williams  in  reproducing  the  table  reproduced  this 
warning,  it  is  not  a  little  strange  that  Mr.  Mallock  should  have 
neglected  it,  even  though  he  has  not  made  acquaintance  with  the 
report  itself. 

What  is  this  table  which  Mr.  Mallock,  despite  official  warning, 
has  so  loosely  used?  It  consists  of  a  classification,  not  of  indivi- 
dual taxpayers,  but  of  individual  assessments.  Even  where  the 
assessment  is  made  on  an  individual,  an  individual  taxpayer  is  not 
revealed.  The  other  assessments  represent  either  firms  or  public 
companies  or  local  authorities  or  bankers,  &c.,  who  are  assessed 
upon  income  which  corresponds  to  individual  possessors  of  incomes 
over  160 J.  a  year,  whose  number  cannot  be  ascertained  even 
approximately  from  the  table.  The  table  does  not  show,  as  Mr. 
Mallock  asserts,  1,030,000  individual  taxpayers.  If  Mr.  Mallock 
will  look  at  the  Inland  Kevenue  report,  he  will  begin  to  under- 
stand the  official  warning  as  to  deductions  from  this  particular 
table.  The  officials  actually  give  an  example  (p.  170  of  Cd.  4868) 
to  help  Mr  Mallock.  They  show  how  a  single  taxpayer  may 
appear  again  and  again  in  the  table  of  '  assessments  '  which  Mr. 
Mallock  has  fallaciously  imagined  to  be  a  guide  to  individual  tax 
payers.  They  instance  a  single  individual  who  becomes  the 
subject  of  ten  different  assessments.  That  would  be  an  excep- 
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tional  case,  but  a  large  number  of  taxpayers  are  assessed  several 
times. 

Thus  Mr.  Mallock's  arguments  from  this  particular  table  also 
fall  to  the  ground. 

Mr.  Mallock  criticises  Mr.  Bowley  also  in  respect  of  the 
statistics  of  income-tax  abatements.  The  point  is  this.  In  1905 
622,000  persons  having  incomes  between  160Z.  and  400L  claimed 
the  abatements  which  are  granted  to  ease  the  rate  of  income  tax 
paid  by  small  incomes.  Mr.  Bowley  estimated  the  actual  number 
of  such  incomes  at  670,000.  Mr.  Mallock  says  that  the  number 
must  be  much  higher  because  '  one-fourth  or  perhaps  one-third  ' 
of  those  entitled  to  abatements  do  not  claim  them.  Mr.  Mallock 
misses  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  small  incomes  are  earned 
by  persons  who  have  their  incomes  declared  for  them  by  their 
employers,  and  that  they  almost  without  exception  claim  their 
abatements.  It  is  not  credible,  therefore,  that  one-third  or  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  number  of  possessors  of  small  incomes  neglect 
the  provision,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  neglect  is 
equivalent  to  a  voluntary  heavy  penalty. 

On  another  essential  point  Mr.  Mallock  has  been  betrayed  by 
his  lack  of  material.  We  find  him  treating  as  '  houses  '  the 
'  premises  '  referred  to  by  Mr.  Williams  in  his  account  of  the 
inhabited  house  duty.  Mr.  Williams  gave  only  the  official 
analyses  relating  to  '  all  premises  charged  to  inhabited  house 
duty. '  If  Mr .  Mallock  will  turn  to  the  Inland  Revenue  Report  for 
1909  he  will  find  that  the  officials  again  did  their  best  to  save  him 
from  error  by  printing  the  word  '  ALL '  in  underlined  capitals  in 
their  several  tables  dealing  with  such  premises.  If  he  will  then 
turn  to  pages  124-127  of  the  report  he  will  find  eight  invaluable 
tables,  not  reproduced  in  Mr.  Williams fs  book,  which  relate  to 
private  dwelling  houses.  The  premises  whose  numbers  are  relied 
upon  by  Mr.  Mallock  are  not  private  houses  only  but,  as  the  blue- 
book  tells  us,  '  private  dwelling  houses,  residential  shops,  hotels, 
public-houses,  &c.,  farmhouses  and  lodging-houses,'  and  con- 
sideration of  the  facts  will  show  him  that  the  rooms  above  shops 
must  be  ruled  out,  together  with  the  hotels,  tied  houses,  lodging- 
houses,  &c.,  in  any  search  for  the  probable  number  of  income-tax 
payers. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  shops  of  a  rental  value  likely  to  corre- 
spond with  the  earning  of  an  income-tax  income  are,  of  course, 
not  '  lived  over  '  by  the  income-tax  payers.  The  upper  rooms  are 
let  off  by  the  better  class  shopkeeper,  who  is  almost  invariably 
found  living  in  one  of  the  private  dwelling-houses  whose  statistics 
are  unknown  to  Mr.  Mallock.  Sometimes  the  shop  manager  lives 
in  these  upper  parts.  As  I  need  hardly  add,  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  our  best  shops  are  now  tenanted  by  multiple  shop 
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companies,  and  in  such  cases  the  shop  does  not  even  represent  an 
individual  income-tax  payer  living  in  a  private  dwelling-house,  the 
shop  manager  usually  having  a  salary  far  below  the  income-tax 
limit. 

It  will  now  be  understood  how  it  is  that  in  his  final  pages  Mr. 
Mallock  cannot  understand  the  number  of  houses  used  by  me  as 
an  essential  factor  in  my  computations  in  Riches  and  Poverty. 
Mr.  Mallock  writes  : 

Mr.  Money  has  also  made  use  of  the  evidence  afforded  by  houses  as  a 
means  of  computing  the  amounts  and  distribution  of  incomes,  and  he  has 
declared  that  this  evidence  corroborates  the  conclusions  which  he  has  formed 
otherwise,  to  the  effect  that  the  number  of  income-tax  payers  is  only  just 
over  1,000,000,  and  that  the  number  of  incomes  over  700L  does  not  exceed 
275,000.  This  latter  conclusion  is,  he  says,  proved  by  the  fact  that  whilst 
persons  with  incomes  from  700?.  upwards  will  presumably  occupy  houses 
with  rent  over  SOL,  the  number  of  such  houses  in  Great  Britain  is  only 
262,000,  which,  an  addition  being  made  for  Ireland,  will  just  bring  the  total 
to  the  figure  which  his  estimate  as  to  the  incomes  requires.  The  actual 
number  of  houses  in  Great  Britain,  however,  with  rents  exceeding  50L  is 
not,  as  Mr.  Money  computes,  262,000,  but  is  considerably  over  350,000,  the 
total,  with  an  addition  for  Ireland,  amounting  to  nearly  370,000.  (See  Mr. 
Williams' s  tables,  The  King's  Revenue,  pp.  152-153.) 

Mr.  Mallock  has  not  troubled  to  read  Riches  and  Poverty 
before  criticising  it.  I  did  not  in  that  work  '  form  otherwise  '  an 
estimate  of  1,000,000  income-tax  payers,  and  then  justify  it  by 
house  statistics.  I  did  not  take  50L  as  my  dividing  line  for  700L 
incomes ;  I  took  60Z.  for  London  and  50L  for  the  provinces.  My 
estimates  were  based  upon  a  use  of  abatement  statistics,  house 
statistics,  and  other  data  which  had  not  before  been  made,  and 
Mr.  Mallock  has  only  just  discovered  through  Mr.  Williams's 
book  some  of  the  official  facts  essential  to  my  argument.  Mr. 
Mallock's  dependence  on  Mr.  Williams's  book  has  led  him  to 
charge  me  with  an  inaccuracy  which  is  his  own  ;  my  house  figures 
are  quite  accurate.  Mr.  Mallock  wants  to  know  how  I  fitted 
1,000,000  income-tax  payers  into  houses  worth  20L  a  year  and 
upwards.  I  made  no  attempt  so  to  fit  them,  for  I  knew  very  well 
that  an  income-tax  payer  is  rara  avis  in  houses  under  30Z.  a  year, 
and  even  in  many  houses  over  30/.  a  year.  In  my  late  consti- 
tuency of  North  Paddington,  for  example,  I  can  show  Mr. 
Mallock  miles  of  tenement  houses,  all  worth  over  30/.,  and  many 
worth  over  40L  a  year,  inhabited  by  wage-earners  of  small 
incomes.  For  these  and  other  good  reasons  Riches  and  Poverty 
neglected  house  statistics  in  estimating  the  numbers  of  the  smaller 
income-tax  payers. 

It  will  be  gathered  that  Mr.  Mallock  leaves  the  ground  where 
he  found  it,  and  that  his  tables  on  pages  472,  473,  477,  478,  482, 
483,  and  484  need  to  be  seriously  reconsidered.  He  says  not  a 
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single  word  to  lead  me  to  amend  the  estimates,  which  I  offered  in 
Riches  and  Poverty,  that  in  1904  the  British  national  dividend  was 
approximately  1,710,000,000/.,  of  which,  in  near  approximation, 
1J  million  persons  took  585 ,000, 000 J. ;  3|  million  persons  took 
245,000,000/.  ;  and  38  million  persons  took  880,000,000/.  Mr. 
Mallock  only  makes  it  clear  that  he  has  not  yet  sufficiently  studied 
the  data  of  these  estimates. 


VI 

Having  dealt  sufficiently  with  Mr.  Mallock 's  statistics,  I 
return  to  the  point  that  family  incomes  are  irrelevant  to  Mr. 
Mallock 's  thesis.  If  his  estimates  were  as  reliable  as  they  are 
unreliable,  they  would  be  quite  irrelevant  to  '  the  possibilities  of 
an  income  tax  according  to  the  scheme  of  Pitt.'  Happily,  we  do 
not  live  in  a  country  which  taxes  family  incomes.  Even  the 
Prussian  income-tax  law,  which  follows  our  own  practice  in 
taxing  the  income  of  husband  and  wife  as  a  corpus,  expressly 
excludes  the  earnings  of  children.  Our  own  law  goes  further,  and 
gives  total  exemption  from  income  tax  to  the  income  of  a  married 
woman,  if  she  earns  it  independently,  and  if  the  joint  income  is 
under  500Z.  Therefore,  Mr.  Mallock 's  article  would  not  help  us, 
even  if  its  figures  were  accurate,  to  the  yield  of  a  graduated  income 
tax,  because  he  has  expressly  included,  as  taxable,  incomes  which 
our  law  properly  treats  as  non-taxable. 

According  to  Mr.  Mallock 's  table  of  '  yield,'  a  carpenter  is  to 
become  an  income-tax  payer  because  he  has  a  son  a  shop  assistant 
'  living  in  '  in  Bayswater  and  a  daughter  who  is  a  milliner,  and 
because  the  joint  incomes  of  the  three  exceed  115Z.  a  year  ! 


VII 

It  remains  to  inquire  :  What  are  the  present  day  possibilities 
of  the  yield  of  an  income  tax  according  to  the  scheme  of  Pitt  ? 

Pitt  in  1798  imposed  two  shillings  in  the  pound  on  all  incomes 
over  200/.  a  year,  while  incomes  as  low  as  60L  a  year  were  taxed 
in  smaller  measure.  At  the  present  time  such  a  national  tithe 
would  yield  an  enormous  sum  of  money ;  in  the  time  of  Pitt  it 
yielded  very  little.  Pitt  hoped  that  his  two  shillings  in  the  pound 
would  bring  in  10,000,000?. ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  yield  in  1799 
was  only  6,000,OOOZ.  Let  us  compare  this  figure  with  the  possi- 
bilities of  1910.  The  aggregate  of  British  incomes  over  60J.  a 
year,  the  point  at  which  Pitt's  impost  began,  is  now  fully 
1,600,000,000/.  The  aggregate  of  British  income  over  200Z.  a 
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year,  the  point  at  which  Pitt's  two  shillings  in  the  pound  began, 
must  now  be  fully  850,000,OOOL  If  we  put  the  average  rate 
charged  between  60/.  and  200L  a  year  as  low  as  sixpence,  we  get 
the  following  approximate  estimate  : 

PRESENT  YIELD  OF  PITT'S  INCOME  TAX. 


Range  of  Income 

Aggregate  Income 

Rate  of  Tax 

Yield  of  Tax 

£60  to  £200   . 
Over  £200       . 

750,000,000 
850,000,000 

Pence  in  £ 
6 
24 

18,750,000 
85,000,000 

Totals  (at  least) 

1,600,000,000 

— 

103,750,000 

Thus  the  tax  which  in  1799  yielded  only  6,000,0001.  would 
yield  nearly  100,000,0001.  more  in  1910.  The  great  strides  which 
Britain  has  made  in  wealth  and  national  income  in  a  century 
could  not  be  more  clearly  illustrated.  As  for  our  war  reserve,  it 
will  be  seen  that,  over  and  above  the  40,000,OOOJ.  proposed  to  be 
collected  in  income  tax  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  the  nation  can 
furnish  a  further  64,000,OOOZ.  a  year  by  consenting  to  the  tax 
which  Pitt  thought  it  not  too  much  to  impose  upon  an  infinitely 
poorer  Britain  in  1798. 

L.  G.  CHIOZZA  MONEY. 


The  Editor  of  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AND  AFTER  cannot 
undertake  to  return  unaccepted  MSS. 
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KING  EDWARD    THE  SEVENTH 

AN  APPRECIATION 

THE  month  of  May  of  this  year  will  have  a  mournful  memory  for 
millions.  In  the  closing  days  of  April  King  Edward  the  Seventh 
returned  from  Biarritz.  The  people  were  contented  to  believe 
that  he  returned  invigorated  and  refreshed  by  his  stay  abroad.  On 
the  1st  of  May  he  was  at  Sandringham  inspecting  some  altera- 
tions and  improvements  made  in  his  much-loved  country  home. 
That  day  week  the  churches  were  draped  in  black ;  the  gay  colours 
of  May  vanished  from  the  streets ;  the  people  went  about  in  mourn- 
ing dress ;  voices  were  lowered ;  vehicles  were  driven  slowly  and 
softly  past  Buckingham  Palace,  where  the  Koyal  Standard,  which 
for  a  week  had  floated  bravely,  was  half-mast  high ;  for  on  Satur- 
day, the  7th  of  May,  it  was  known  in  every  part  of  the  world  that 
King  Edward  the  Seventh  was  dead. 

The  news  was  received  with  startled  and  profound  emotion. 
The  loss  had  come  upon  the  majority  of  the  King's  subjects  with 
bewildering  suddenness  ;  for,  though  he  ascended  the  Throne  com- 
paratively late  in  life,  there  had  been  no  sign  of  what  is  commonly 
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called  failing  health  :  the  probabilities  pointed  to  a  longer  reign 
than  the  nine  short  years  which  had  passed  since  his  accession. 
But  in  the  midst  of  the  regular  activities  of  his  Eoyal  office,  and 
at  a  time  when  all  eyes  looked  to  him  as  the  one  person  in  whose 
hand  was  the  solution  of  pressing  difficulties,  the  end  came,  and 
the  Empire  was  plunged  in  deep  and  dismayed  grief. 

Their  first  thoughts  went  out  to  the  gracious  lady,  who  the 
first  day  she  set  foot  upon  our  shores  had  awakened  their  admiring 
welcome,  and  who,  by  virtue  of  her  charm  of  manner  and  simple 
goodness,  had  won  their  trust  and  their  love.  Their  sympathy, 
their  prayers,  and  their  solicitude  were  for  the  widowed  Queen. 
But  to  measure  fully  the  national  loss  was  in  the  early  days  of 
sorrow  impossible.  Any  estimate  of  the  meaning  of  the  sad  event 
was  impossible. 

After  the  first  shock  the  leading  minds  of  the  country — the 
statesmen,  the  writers,  the  teachers — sought  to  measure  the 
national  loss,  and  the  general  harmony  of  opinion  which  was  ex- 
pressed seems  to  attest  the  correctness  of  the  conclusion  which  had 
been  reached  by  so  many  independent  minds.  What  was  said 
was  accepted  as  true  :  the  eulogiums  on  the  late  King  caused  much 
emotion,  but  no  surprise.  And  this  fact  is  the  most  surprising 
fact  of  all  connected  with  the  King's  death  ;  for  the  mourning  and 
appreciative  words  which  summed  up  the  value  of  the  reign 
described  the  late  King's  influence  and  power  in  a  way  which 
would  have  seemed  extravagant  and  impossible  in  1901. 

Ten  years  ago,  while  Queen  Victoria  still  lived — nine  years 
ago,  when  the  King  was  commencing  his  reign — few  could  have 
anticipated  the  high  reputation  and  widespread  renown  which 
these  days  of  mourning  prove  King  Edward  to  have  won.  He 
was  a  well-known  and  popular  figure  in  England  and  throughout 
Europe,  and,  as  far  as  acquaintance  with  his  character  and  talents 
went,  some  forecast  of  his  reign  might  have  been  attempted  by 
those  who  had  watched  his  career ;  but  not  the  most  courageous 
or  sanguine  of  his  friends  and  admirers  could  have  dreamed  that , 
within  little  more  than  nine  years,  his  death  would  evoke  such  an 
unbroken  consensus  of  eulogy  and  such  widespread  testimony  to 
his  work  and  worth  as  a  King.  He  was  then,  as  he  always  has 
been,  a  popular  favourite — a  country  gentleman,  alive  to  agricul- 
tural interests  and  alert  to  accept  and  promote  every  well-tested 
method  of  improvement,  yet  he  was  not  a  mere  farmer-prince,  he 
was  a  keen  sportsman  and  a  travelled  man,  whose  figure  was 
familiar  in  the  health  and  pleasure  resorts  of  Europe — and  who 
possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  joie  de  vivre  and  a  warm  wish  that 
others  should  enjoy  life  also.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  later  years  of 
his  venerable  mother's  life,  he  had  discharged  with  that  grace  and 
bonhomie  which  were  peculiarly  his  own  some  of  what  may  be 
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called  the  ornamental  functions  of  royalty ;  but  none  of  these 
duties  were  adequate  tests  of  kingly  capacity.  Everyone  knew 
when  he  ascended  the  throne  that  the  new  Sovereign  was  a  kindly 
man,  possessed  of  gracious  manners,  quick  perception,  and  native 
dignity ;  but  few,  if  any,  would  have  ventured  to  predict  that  his 
life  would  close  among  tributes  to  the  wide  and  effective  influence 
of  his  reign. 

Let  anyone  go  back  in  memory ;  let  him  forget  for  a  moment 
the  record  of  the  last  nine  years ;  and  then  let  him  read  the  eulo- 
giums  of  to-day,  and  he  will  realise  how  far  they  go  beyond  any- 
thing that  could  have  been  imagined  at  the  commencement  of 
King  Edward's  reign.  Let  us  take,  first,  the  public  utterances 
of  our  responsible  leaders  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Lord  Crewe  spoke  as  follows  :  '  We  look  back  at  these  last  nine 
years  with  feelings  of  thankfulness  and  pride.  I  think  we  all 
recognise  that  at  the  time  of  the  late  King's  accession  the  task 
before  his  Majesty  was  one  of  exceptional  difficulty.  He  suc- 
ceeded at  a  comparatively  advanced  age  to  the  great  Queen  who 
had  become  in  her  lifetime  almost  a  legendary  figure,  and  whose 
person  seemed  to  be,  as  it  were,  part  of  the  British  Constitution 
itself.  Whatever  King  Edward's  reign  might  be,  it  could  not  be 
the  same  as  that  of  Queen  Victoria ;  and  now  as  we  cast  our 
thoughts  backwards  we  are  able  sincerely  to  declare  that,  though 
different,  the  late  reign  has  not  suffered  by  comparison.  The 
prosperity,  the  orderly  progress  of  the  nation,  the  strengthening 
of  Imperial  ties,  and,  above  all,  the  maintenance  of  peace — if 
these  be  the  signs  and  tests  of  a  great  and  glorious  reign,  they  are 
fulfilled  in  that  of  which  we  are  now  lamenting  the  close.' 

Lord  Lansdowne  followed  :  '  The  nation,'  he  said,  '  is  abso- 
lutely unanimous  at  the  present  time.  We  know  at  this  moment 
no  distinction  of  party,  race,  or  religious  persuasion.  .  .  .  The 
Empire  has  lost  an  illustrious  head.  .  .  .  His  Majesty  had  estab- 
lished relations  with  the  chiefs  of  other  states  and  with  the  public 
men  of  other  states  which  enabled  him  to  bear  unostentatiously 
and  strictly  within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution  a  distinguished 
and  useful  part  in  international  affairs ,  and ,  to  my  mind ,  amongst 
the  many  remarkable  attributes  of  the  late  King,  none  was  more 
remarkable  than  his  power  of  creating  what  I  can  only  describe 
as  an  atmosphere  of  international  goodwill  and  good  feeling— an 
atmosphere  the  presence  of  which  diminished  asperities,  if 
asperities  were  there  ;  made  difficulties  easier  of  solution ,  if  there 
were  difficulties ;  and  contributed  immensely,  if  I  may  use  the 
words  of  the  Address,  to  the  consolidation  of  peace  and  concord 
throughout  the  world.  At  this  moment  I  am  convinced  that  there 
is  not  a  Chancellerie  in  Europe  which  does  not  recognise  that  by 
the  death  of  King  Edward  the  Seventh  a  great  international  force 
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has  been  removed  from  the  public  affairs  of  Europe — a  force 
which  always  operated  to  the  public  good,  and  which  I  think  we 
are  justified  in  believing  will  not  cease  entirely  to  operate  now 
he  has  left  us.' 

Mr.  Asquith,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  said  :  '  In  external 
affairs  his  powerful  personal  influence  was  steadily  and  zealously 
directed  to  the  avoidance  not  only  of  war,  but  of  the  causes  and 
pretexts  for  war.  He  well  earned  the  title  by  which  he  will 
always  be  remembered — the  Peacemaker  of  the  world.' 

Mr.  Balfour — after  pointing  out  that  ordinary  diplomacy  is  no 
part  of  the  Monarch's  duty — said  :  '  We  must  not  think  of  him  as 
a  dexterous  diplomatist.  He  wras  a  great  Monarch,  and  it  was 
because  he  was  able  naturally,  simply  through  the  incommunicable 
gift  of  personality,  to  make  all  feel — to  embody  to  all  men — the 
friendly  policy  of  this  country,  that  he  was  able  to  do  a  work  in 
the  bringing  together  of  nations  which  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few 
men,  be  they  king  or  be  they  subject,  to  accomplish.' 

Lord  Kosebery,  a  few  days  later  in  London,  spoke  no  less 
emphatically  :  '  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  our  late  King — I 
say  it  in  my  heart  and  conscience — in  view  of  the  character  and 
the  weight  that  he  had  established  in  the  Councils  of  the  world, 
in  view  of  the  efforts  he  was  constantly  making  for  the  promotion 
of  peace,  in  view  of  the  sympathy  by  which  he  was  enabled  to 
knit  together  nations  other  than  his  own,  was  at  the  time  of  his 
death  one  of  the  greatest  agencies  for  good  existing  in  the  world.' 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  even  a  summary  of  the  public 
eulogies  of  great  personal  authorities — all  of  which  were  cast  in 
the  same  strain  of  honest  and  genuine  admiration  of  the  late  King's 
personal  force  and  influence — but  three  utterances  which  come 
from  more  private  sources  will  be  of  interest.  In  Egypt  the 
foreign  element  spoke  of  the  King  as  the  chief  of  European 
Sovereigns.  A  responsible  French  official  declared  that  the  death 
of  the  King  would  be  worse  than  the  death  of  the  President.  The 
German  Emperor,  telegraphing  his  sympathy  to  England,  said 
that  the  King  was  '  the  incarnation  of  the  fine  qualities  of  his 
country.  Britain  in  mourning  him  mourns  herself.' 

These  words  of  warm  appreciation  are  not  the  words  of  careless 
rhetoric.  They  have  been  uttered  or  written  by  statesmen  of  tried 
position — possessed  of  wide  experience  of  men  and  affairs ;  they 
have  been  uttered  for  the  most  part  in  the  hearing  of  those  who 
carefully  watch  every  phrase,  who  are  ready  to  consider  and 
criticise  the  words  selected,  weighing  whether  they  are  adequate, 
and  who  would  resent  empty  panegyric  as  strongly  as  they  would 
unkindly  depreciation.  And  it  is  interesting  to  note  what  we  call 
the  common  denominator  in  which  all  agree.  We  may  remove 
from  our  thoughts  the  obvious  and  surface  features  of  their  appre- 
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elation.  The  late  King  took  pleasure  in  the  recreations  of  his 
people  :  he  felt  also  for  their  sorrows,  and  he  desired  to  see  their 
sufferings  alleviated  by  all  that  human  skill  could  devise  and 
achieve.  To  this  his  practical  interest  in  hospitals  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  fund  which  bears  his  name  amply  testify.  He 
possessed  a  ready  kindliness.  A  thousand  stories  of  the  late  King's 
quick  thoughtfulness  will  be  told  throughout  the  country.  One 
which  is  typical  of  his  prompt  sympathy  may  be  cited.  At  a 
great  public  function  in  a  large,  provincial  city  a  lady  was  present 
whom  the  King  had  met  perhaps  half-a-dozen  times  before.  His 
quick  eye  noted  her  in  the  crowd.  He  immediately  stepped 
forward,  and  showed  how  exact  and  kind  his  remembrance  of  her 
was  by  expressing  with  genuine  solicitude  the  hope  that  her 
health  was  now  re-established.  But  these,  pleasing  features 
as  they  are,  were  not  those  to  which  the  greatest  weight  was 
attached.  The  loss  recognised  by  all  was  the  loss  of  one  whose 
influence  was  a  steadying  factor  in  great  matters.  This  was  the 
common  denominator  of  their  appreciation.  He  was  one  whose 
place  and  personality  made  him  a  force  on  the  side  of  national 
stability — a  force  valuable  at  all  times,  but  more  than  ever 
valuable  in  times  of  national  anxiety. 

This  is  the  great  feature  upon  which  the  wise  men  of  our  day 
have  been  led  to  dwell.1 

The  Zendavesta  speaks  of  a  kingly  glory  made  by  Mazda — 
a  glory  that  cannot  be  forcibly  seized.  There  is  such  a  glory, 
which  shows  itself  in  unasserted  but  real  strength ;  it  is  a  glory  of 
character  which  cannot  be  gained  by  force — either  physical  or 
intellectual  :  it  can  only  be  won  by  habitual  rectitude  in  one's 
calling — by  virtue  of  that  simple-minded  and  loyal  devotion  to  the 
life-task  which  is  given  to  each  of  us.  The  value  of  this  glory  and 
strength  is  plainly  told  in  the  English  history  of  the  last  eighty 
or  ninety  years.  The  predecessors  of  Queen  Victoria  had  not  done 
much  to  endear  the  Throne  to  the  people  :  they  lacked  the  kingly 
glory  which  is  greater  than  force.  It  was  reserved  for  a  woman, 
into  whose  girlish  hands  the  sceptre  was  given,  to  win  by  her 
blameless  life,  by  her  tender  and  ready  sympathy,  by  her  genuine 

1  After  reading  the  estimates  of  King  Edward  the  Seventh's  influence,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  how  well  he  fulfilled  the  ideals  which  were  drawn  beforehand 
by  Baron  Stockmar,  the  staunch  friend  and  adviser  of  Queen  Victoria.  '  The 
proper  duty  of  the  sovereigns  in  this  country  is  not  to  take  the  lead  in 
change,  but  to  act  as  a  balance-wheel  on  the  movements  of  the  social  body. 
When  the  whole  nation,  or  a  large  majority  of  it,  advances,  the  King  should 
not  stand  still  j  but  when  the  movement  is  too  partial,  irregular  or  over-rapid,  the 
royal  power  may  with  advantage  be  interposed  to  restore  the  equilibrium.  Above 
all  attainments  the  Prince  should  be  trained  to  freedom  of  thought  and  a  firm 
reliance  on  the  inherent  power  of  sound  principles,  political,  moral,  and  religious, 
to  sustain  themselves  and  produce  practical  good  when  left  in  possession  of  a  fair 
field  of  development.' — Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,  vol.  ii.  pp.  184-5. 
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and  unselfish  industry  in  national  affairs,  the  affectionate  loyalty 
and  reverent  attachment  of  the  people. 

When  King  Edward  ascended  the  throne,  at  an  age  when  all 
that  needed  to  be  learned  must  have  been  learned  beforehand, 
men  hoped  more  than  they  expected  from  his  reign.  But  soon  to 
the  qualities  which  all  knew  that  he  possessed  other  hopes  were 
displayed,  and  the  nation  recognised  that  the  sceptre  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  prince  possessed  not  only  of  attractive  but  of  right 
kingly  attributes.  His  rare  sagacity,  his  unerring  tact,  his  happy 
alluring  grace  of  manner  were  enough  to  transform  foes  into 
friends,  and  lukewarm  friends  into  staunch  champions;  but 
beyond  all  these  there  was  in  him  that  royal  rectitude  of  spirit, 
which  never  descended  to  intrigue,  never  sought,  as  other 
monarchs  have  been  tempted  to  do,  to  create  a  king's  party;  in 
short ,  he  knew  that  he  was  a  constitutional  Sovereign ,  and  he  un- 
flinchingly accepted  those  limitations  which  often  meant  the  lonely 
endurance  of  much  anxious  responsibility ;  and,  in  spite  of  con- 
ditions which  must  have  made  him  crave  for  sympathetic  confer- 
ence with  old  and  trusted  friends,  he  went  through  his  task  with 
heroic  silence  and  remained  chivalrously  loyal  to  his  constitutional 
advisers.  It  is  not  given  to  very  many  to  know  when  and  how 
to  speak  ;  it  is  given  to  fewer  to  know  when  to  be  silent ;  it  is  given 
to  fewer  still  to  keep  silence,  even  when  silence  is  best.  But  King 
Edward  the  Seventh  was  able  to  do  this  with  such  constancy  and 
consistency  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  was  himself  a 
martyr  to  his  own  ideal  of  constitutional  duty.  In  this  he  showed 
that  quality  which,  as  Tennyson  sang,  marked  the  Prince 
Consort's  character — '  sublime  repression  of  himself.'  Thus  he 
could  keep  silence,  but  wherein  he  could  rightly  express  himself 
he  was  happy  in  his  utterance  :  when  the  needs  of  others  were  the 
theme,  he  could  plead  warmly  and  bravely  on  their  behalf.  In  all 
good  causes  he  sought,  and  successfully  sought,  to  enlist  the  sym- 
pathy and  co-operation  of  others.  In  this  the  recognised  loyalty 
of  his  nature  increased  the  range  of  his  influence ;  and  wrhen  the 
cause  for  which  he  worked  was  the  amity  of  nations,  he  was  able 
without  transgressing  the  code  of  diplomatic  etiquette  to  promote 
that  spirit  of  personal  friendliness  which  of  itself  works  against 
international  friction.  He  knew  personally  the  leading  men  of 
other  lands,  and  he  was  able,  as  Lord  Lansdowne  said,  to  create 
that  '  atmosphere  '  which  was  favourable  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  friendly  international  relationships. 

When  we  ask  what  was  the  secret  which  made  the  late  King 
such  a  strong  national  and  international  power,  the  answer  is  to  be 
found  not  in  the  record  of  definite  actions  or  conspicuous  achieve- 
ments, but  in  the  unconsciously  exercised  power  of  his  personality. 
This  was  the  power  which  created  the  atmosphere  of  which  Lord 
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Lansdowne  spoke.  It  was  the  effluence  of  a  characteristic  per- 
sonality— genuine,  loyal,  single-minded — which  made  his  influ- 
ence strong.  His  power  was  not  due  to  deliberate  effort,  but  for 
that  reason  it  was  more  effective  than  any  conscious  exercise  of 
force.  For,  as  love  is  stronger  than  logic,  because  it  is  the  output 
of  the  whole  personality,  so  is  that  influence  which  springs  from 
what  is  the  essential  being  more  powerful  and  more  abiding  than 
the  mere  intellectual  forces,  however  brilliant  and  attractive  they 
may  be. 

The  powers  and  gifts  of  the  late  King  were  in  a  great  measure 
hidden.  As  clear  water  conceals  its  depths,  so  his  attractive 
manner  and  unmistakable  kindliness  concealed  the  real  force 
which  lay  behind. 

Here  I  may  be  forgiven  for  speaking  of  two  scenes  fixed  indel- 
ibly upon  my  memory.  I  saw  him  first  nearly  sixty  years  ago  in 
Liverpool.  It  was  a  day  of  cloud  and  continuous  rain  ;  as  we  waited 
for  the  Royal  procession  the  crimson  carpet  which  stretched  along 
the  pierside  and  down  the  sloping  bridge  leading  to  the  landing- 
stage  was  drenched  and  robbed  of  colour.  Once,  if  not  twice,  fresh 
strips  of  carpet  were  laid  down.  At  length  we  saw  the  Royal 
visitors ;  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  passed ,  but  my  clearest 
recollection  is  of  the  fair  boy,  about  my  own  age,  whose  sunny  hair 
made  a  brightness  upon  the  grey  scene  as  he  lifted  his  cap  in 
answer  to  the  salutes  of  the  crowd.  Even  then,  boy  as  I  was, 
I  noticed  the  native  and  unaffected  grace  with  which  he  bore  him- 
self. The  last  time  I  saw  him,  he  lay  with  folded  hands  calm 
and  still  upon  his  narrow  bed.  It  was  hard  to  believe  that  I  was 
looking  upon  the  one  whose  bright  untried  face  I  had  seen  more 
than  half  a  century  earlier ;  for  in  the  hour  of  death's  carving 
something  unrecognised  before  comes  out,  and  the  quiet  face  and 
noble  head  I  looked  upon  showed  marks  and  features  of  force  and 
power  which  in  life  were  sweetly  veiled  by  the  brightness  of  his 
smile  and  the  charm  of  his  manner. 

The  final  lesson  of  the  King's  reign  is  the  lesson  simple  and 
continuously  true  ;  it  is  the  value  of  personality.  We  are  tempted 
in  estimating  life  to  attach  wrong  values  to  things ;  we  rate  our 
powers  of  mind  too  highly ;  we  adorn  with  fictitious  importance 
our  theories ;  we  cling  superstitiously  to  the  narrow  range  of  pre- 
judices which  we  call  our  opinions ;  meanwhile  we  forget  that  the 
total  man  is  more  than  his  views  :  the  aura  of  his  influence  widens 
or  shrinks  not  by  what  he  thinks  and  says,  but  by  what  he  is  :  the 
outflow  of  his  personality  spreads  further  than  his  words  and 
flows  into  other  hearts  with  penetrating  power. 

The  survey  which  we  have  thus  briefly  made  is ,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  incomplete,  but  it  includes  (I  venture  to  think)  the 
essential  factors  of  that  great  problem  which  is  continuously  before 
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us  in  the  history  of  nations.  The  problem  is  that  of  national 
longevity.  It  is  the  problem  which  patriot  minds  will  anxiously 
discuss,  and  especially  at  a  time  of  crisis.  Does  a  nation,  as 
Herder  taught,  follow  like  a  plant  the  regular  law  of  birth,  growth 
and  decline?  Are  the  virtues  and  vices  which  it  displays  merely 
matters  of  mechanical  condition?  What  place  have  reason  and 
freedom  in  its  destiny?  To  those  who  accept  the  mechanical 
theory  of  national  life — whether  in  the  optimistic  form  set  forth 
by  Herder  or  in  the  pessimistic  form  of  M.  Taine — vice  and  virtue 
in  a  nation's  history  are  mere  products,  like  vitriol  or  sugar.  But 
to  those  who  discriminate  between  the  character  of  the  laws  which 
prevail  in  the  physical  realm  and  those  which  prevail  in  the  realms 
of  thought  and  moral  feeling,  vice  and  virtue  are  related  to  human 
will  and  human  reason,  and  cannot  be  classed  as  subject  to  iden- 
tically the  same  laws  which  rule  the  physical  world.  The 
confusion  of  thought,  which  proclaimed  the  existence  of 
natural  law  in  the  spiritual  world,  has  wrought  a  great  deal 
of  unintentional  harm.  The  reign  of  law  may  be,  and  pro- 
bably is,  complete;  but  it  is  as  needful  to  ascertain  the  laws 
of  the  moral  and  spiritual  world  as  it  is  to  discover  those 
in  the  material  world.  And  it  is  a  mere  indolent  assumption  to 
suppose  that  the  laws  of  the  world  spiritual  are  identical  with  those 
that  prevail  in  the  physical  realm.  It  is  absurd  to  read  human 
history ,  or  national  history ,  as  though  it  were  governed  by  merely 
physical  agents,  blind  forces  forming  organisations — which  we 
call  nations  or  men — in  precisely  the  same  fashion  as  a  chemical 
body  is  formed  of  a  combination  of  simple  elements.  The  true 
reading  of  human  history  is  the  understanding  of  the  ideas  and 
personalities  which  have  mingled  in  its  making.  Great  ideas  have 
animated  a  family  or  a  tribe  :  they  have  found  expression  in  one 
or  more  great  personalities,  and  the  tribe  has  grown  into  a  nation. 
The  great  idea  of  a  protecting  and  governing  God,  of  the  possi- 
bility of  a  splendid  future,  enforced  by  the  example,  the  eloquence, 
and  the  commanding  personality  of  a  great  leader  like  Moses,  laid 
the  foundations  of  Israel's  glory.  Parallels  can  be  found  in  the 
story  of  other  peoples.  Humanity,  broken  up  into  families  which 
become  nations,  learns  to  follow  some  great  idea — as  Israel  fol- 
lowed the  Shekinah  which  led  to  the  land  of  promise.  In  doing  so 
humanity  enters  upon  its  splendid  struggle  against  the  tyranny 
of  mere  material  forces.  Follow  the  migration  of  the  human  race 
from  the  East  to  the  West,  note  its  long  journey  from  Asia  to 
Europe,  from  India  to  France,  and  at  each  stage  you  will  see 
lessened  the  fatal  power  of  nature  :  the  influences  of  race  and 
climate  become  less  despotic.  Humanity,  once  overwhelmed, 
paralysed,  enervated  before  the  tremendous  forces  of  nature, 
slowly  emancipates  itself..  Fatalistic  conceptions  become  rarer. 
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Nature  is  better  understood.  Man  becomes  aware  of  his  power  : 
he  realises  that  nature  is  his  keeper  not  his  tyrant  :  his  ideas  widen 
with  growing  knowledge  and  with  the  happy  confidence  which 
strengthens  as  his  knowledge  of  the  world  he  inhabits  increases. 
The  realisation  of  great  ideas  is  possible  if  men  will  put  their  lives 
at  the  service  of  such  ideas ;  but  the  devotion  of  the  life  is  the 
essential  condition  of  victory.  Man  accepts  the  condition  :  the  hero 
and  the  martyr  become  figures  in  history  :  they  are  recognised 
as  the  men  of  light  and  leading,  the  true  benefactors  of  the  race. 
And  among  such  benefactors  we  may  rightly  place  King  Edward 
the  Seventh — a  great  English  king  among  kings,  some  of  whom 
were  great  indeed.  '  We  have  lost  a  great  king,  one  of  the  greatest 
in  history. '  This  sentence  from  an  admirable  leader  in  The  Times 
may  seem  premature  in  judgment,  but  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
even  to-day  we  may  recognise  its  truth.  Greatness  is  not  of  one 
kind  alone.  The  greatness  of  conspicuous  action  is  not  open  to 
all ;  but  there  is  a  greatness  which  if  not  dazzling  is  of  abiding 
value.  There  is  a  greatness  which  recognises  clearly  the  limita- 
tions of  its  activity,  which  discerns  what  may  be  done  within  the 
limits  assigned  by  Providence.  In  the  final  verdict  upon  men  and 
their  lives,  the  judgment  will  not  be  according  to  the  public 
splendour  of  their  deeds,  but  according  to  the  use  they  have  madfe 
of  their  gifts  within  the  limit  of  their  legitimate  opportunities. 
In  other  words,  it  is  the  character  inspiring  and  directing  our 
activities  which  gives  them  their  true  value. 

The  King  is  dead  :  long  live  the  King !  From  the  past  we 
look  to  the  future.  The  King  has  died  at  a  moment  of  national 
anxiety  because  of  recognised  national  crisis.  It  is  no  part  of  our 
task  to  touch  upon  current  or  party  politics  ;  but  I  may  confess  to  a 
feeling  of  deep  anxiety,  rendered  all  the  deeper  because,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  the  sad  event  of  May  carries  with  it  a  very  clear 
warning,  and  becomes  an  opportunity  for  national  searching  of 
heart.  Professor  Waldstein,  in  one  of  his  addresses,  told  the 
story  of  a  great  foreign  statesman  who,  after  a  discussion  on  inter- 
national affairs,  sadly  said  :  '  I  have  been  sometimes  tempted  to 
ask  myself  whether  the  prosperity  or  continued  existence  of  my 
own  nation  is  really  needful  or  useful  to  the  world.'  Whatever 
answer  independent  thinkers  in  different  lands  may  give  to  such 
a  question,  one  thing  is  sure — the  nation  or  people  which  is  not 
wanted  in  the  world  will  perish  out  of  it.  The  conditions  of 
national  existence  and  true  national  prosperity  are  simple  and 
clear.  The  peoples  of  weak  character — deficient  in  moral  force, 
destitute  of  self-reliance  and  love  of  truth,  neither  tenacious  of 
freedom  nor  reverencing  justice— quickly  fall  under  the  domina- 
tion of  stronger  peoples.  In  estimating  the  secret  of  Anglo-Saxon 
power,  M.  Demolins  placed  it  in  the  self-reliance  in  which  British 
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lads  were  trained.  In  estimating  the  source  of  the  strength  of 
Ancient  Kome,  another  French  writer  found  it  in  manliness  and 
reverence.  Byron  struck  the  same  note  when  he  wrote  of  Kome  : 

'Twas  self-abasement  led  the  way 
To  villain  bonds  and  despots'  sway. 

The  old  Hebrew  taught  the  same  truth  when  he  said  : 
'  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation.'  Here,  then,  at  this  solemn 
and  sad  moment  of  our  history,  may  we  not  well  pause  and  take 
stock  of  our  national  inheritance?  If  in  this  great  national 
mourning  all  party  lines  vanish,  if  all  can  stand,  as  Lord  Lans- 
downe  said ,  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  this  common  grief ,  can  we  not 
stand  together  also  in  the  determination  that  henceforth  we  will 
sanction  no  laws,  tolerate  no  fashions,  which  tend  to  the  weaken- 
ing or  demoralisation  of  national  character?  If  health  depends 
upon  the  quality  of  the  blood,  national  health  and  vigour  depend 
upon  the  moral  sympathies  and  ideals  which  are  accepted  by  a 
people  and  incorporated  into  their  thoughts  and  activities.  And 
as  it  is  easy  to  undermine  health  by  adopting  a  diet  which  im- 
poverishes or  pollutes  the  blood,  so  is  it  easy  also  through  lowered 
ideals,  lowered  manners  and  customs,  to  spread  weakness,  and 
with  it  perchance  seeds  of  decay  throughout  national  life.  Love 
of  sport  is  good ;  but  it  is  evil  when  sport  falls  into  professional 
hands,  and  the  public  interest  is  less  in  the  achievements  of  the 
field  than  in  the  opportunity  of  some  gambling  gain.  Pleasure 
is  national  and  good ;  '  all  work  and  no  play  '  is  proverbially  bad 
for  men  as  well  as  boys;  but  a  dislike  of  work,  with  a  feverish 
love  of  pleasure,  soon  works  disaster  :  play  ceases  to  be  pleasure, 
and  discontent  follows,  and  meanwhile  the  capacity  for  effective 
and  successful  work  is  destroyed.  Philanthropists  have  often 
striven  to  secure  for  downtrodden  races  their  rights,  but  it  is  a 
sign  of  national  decline  when  men  clamour  for  their  rights  and 
speak  lightly  or  seldom  of  their  duties.  To  be  elected  for  a  con- 
stituency, and  to  be  privileged  therefore  to  write  '  M.P.'  after 
his  name,  may  attest,  and  probably  does  attest,  a  man's  personal 
capacity — some  energy  of  will  and  some  measure  of  judgment ; 
but  it  does  not  always  carry  with  it  the  pledge  of  undeviating 
rectitude  and1  singleness  of  purpose.  It  has  been  allied  with 
flexibility  of  principle  and  flabbiness  of  character.  Parliamentary 
government  will  suffer,  and  suffer  justly,  in  public  esteem  should 
the  House  of  Commons  degenerate  into  an  assembly  of  men 
gathered  together  to  register  the  wishes  or  will  of  that  section  of 
their  constituents  which  has  secured  their  return.  '  If  govern- 
ment were  a  matter  of  will  upon  any  side,'  said  Mr.  Burke  to  the 
electors  of  Bristol,  '  yours,  without  question,  ought  to  be  superior. 
But  government  and  legislation  are  matters  of  reason  and  judg- 
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merit,  and  not  of  inclination ;  and  what  sort  of  reason  is  that  in 
which  one  set  of  men  deliberate  and  another  decide,  and  where 
those  who  form  the  conclusion  are  perhaps  three  hundred  miles 
distant  from  those  who  hear  the  arguments?  To  deliver  an 
opinion  is  the  right  of  all  men  :  that  of  constituents  is  a  weighty 
and  respectable  opinion,  which  a  representative  ought  always 
most  seriously  to  consider.  But  authoritative  instructions — 
mandates  issued,  which  the  member  is  bound  blindly  and  im- 
plicitly to  obey,  to  vote  and  to  argue  for,  though  contrary  to  the 
clearest  conviction  of  his  judgment  and  conscience — these  are 
things  utterly  unknown  to  the  laws  of  this  land,  and  which  arise 
from  a  fundamental  mistake  of  the  whole  order  and  tenour  of  our 
constitution.'  2  It  follows  from  this  that  to  surrender  his  con- 
viction of  what  is  really  right  and  good  for^  the  country  to  the 
demands  of  party  is,  on  the  part  of  a  member  of  Parliament,  a 
betrayal  of  trust.  I  shall  never  forget  the  shock  I  once  received 
when  a  member  of  Parliament  waited  upon  me  one  Sunday  after- 
noon, and  requested  me  to  sign  a  petition  praying  the  House  of 
Lords  to  reject  a  certain  measure  for  which  he  himself  had  voted 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Men  who  act  in  this  fashion  are 
lowering  the  standard  of  public  morality  and  promoting  so  far 
the  slow  decline  of  national  character  and  national  vigour. 

This  national  loss  has  stirred  our  emotions  :  the  value  of  these 
feelings  of  loyal  sorrow  will  only  be  secured  if  sentiment  is  trans- 
lated into  action ,  and  the  nation  which  has  experienced  a  common 
grief  is  henceforth  animated  by  some  higher  principle  of  life,  and 
resolutely  sets  itself  to  revive  those  ancient  virtues  which  won 
for  us  our  freedom  at  home  and  reverence  for  the  British  flag 
everywhere  abroad. 

One  of  the  London  newspapers  reported  words  spoken  by  some 
people  in  that  marvellous  crowd  of  sorrowful  and  reverent 
mourners  who  passed  through  Westminster  Hall  to  pay  their  last 
homage  to  their  dead  King.  One  person  said  '  It  is  beautiful,' 
another  said  '  It  is  wonderful,'  a  third  said  '  I  should  like  to  stay 
here  and  pray.'  The  writer  of  the  report  made  the  just  comment 
that  the  third  speaker  expressed  most  truly  the  feeling  which  filled 
the  hearts  of  that  vast  concourse  of  British  people.  If  the  spirit 
of  this  feeling  remains  with  us,  if  stronger  trust  in  God  and  a 
more  genuine  recognition  of  Him  in  life  and  conduct  fill  the  soul 
of  the  nation ,  it  will  do  much  to  raise  the  tone  of  popular  thought 
and  expel  what  is  selfish,  and  therefore  vulgar,  among  us.  The 
best  tribute  which  we  can  pay  our  dead  King  is  to  resolve  an 
earnest  and  unselfish  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  Kingdom 
which  he  loved  and  served  so  well,  and,  remembering  how  much 

2  Burke — Speech  at  the  conclusion  of  the  poll  at  Bristol.     Works.     Vol.  iii. 
pp.  19,  20. 
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he  was  able  to  accomplish  for  his  people  by  the  influence  of  his 
personality,  to  turn  all  endeavours  more  to  the  making  of  noble 
character  than  to  the  passing  of  new  laws.  Laws  may  be  good 
and  useful,  but  character  is  a  far  greater  national  asset.  If 
King  Edward's  death  can  teach  us  once  more  this  great  lesson, 
he  will  not  have  died  in  vain.  If  from  this  day  forward  men  of 
upright  character,  inflexible  honesty  of  purpose,  unselfish  lives, 
are  gathered  round  the  young  King  to  support  and  encourage  him , 
if  the  lofty  and  gentle  influences  of  his  happy  and  united  home 
life  are  reflected  in  the  homes  of  our  country,  if  the  passion  of 
service  expels  the  spirit  of  self-seeking,  if  personal  character  is 
accepted  as  the  real  strength  of  the  nation,  then  the  lessons  of 
King  Edward's  short  but  glorious  reign  will  not  be  wholly  thrown 
away.  t 

W.  B.  KIPON. 
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The  executive  part  of  Government  ...  is  wisely  placed  in  a  single 
hand  by  the  British  Constitution  for  the  sake  of  unanimity,  strength,  and 
despatch.  The  King  of  England  is,  therefore,  not  only  the  chief  but 
properly  the  sole  magistrate  of  the  nation  ;  all  others  acting  by  commission 
from  and  in  due  subordination  to  him. — Blackstone. 

Little  are  they  who  gaze  from  without  upon  long  trains  of  splendid 
equipages  rolling  towards  a  palace  conscious  of  the  meaning  and  force  that 
live  in  the  forms  of  a  Monarchy,  probably  the  most  ancient,  and  certainly 
the  most  solid  and  most  revered,  in  all  Europe.  The  acts,  the  wishes,  the 
example  of  the  Sovereign  in  this  country  are  a  real  power.  An  immense 
reverence  and  tender  affection  wait  upon  the  person  of  the  one  permanent 
and  ever-faithful  Guardian  of  the  fundamental  conditions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion.— W.  E.  Gladstone. 

FIVE-AND-FORTY  years  ago  Mr.  Walter  Bagehot — one  of  the  most 
acute  and  subtle  analysts  of  the  English  Constitution — startled 
his  contemporaries  by  enumerating  some  of  the  legal  powers  of 
the  Crown ;  by  telling  them  '  what  the  Queen  could  do  '  without 
consulting  Parliament.  The  passage  has  become  classical,  and, 
though  familiar  to  students  of  our  institutions,  may  be  quoted  : 

The  Queen  could  disband  the  Army  (by  law  she  cannot  engage  more 
than  a  certain  number  of  men)  ;  she  could  dismiss  all  the  officers,  from  the 
General  Commanding-in-Chief  downwards  ;  she  could  dismiss  all  the  sailors, 
too ;  she  could  sell  off  all  our  ships  of  war  and  all  our  naval  stores  ;  she 
could  make  a  peace  by  the  sacrifice  of  Cornwall,  and  begin  a  war  for  the 
conquest  of  Brittany.  She  could  make  every  citizen  in  the  United  King- 
dom, male  or  female,  a  peer  ;  she  could  make  every  parish  in  the  United 
Kingdom  a  '  university  '  ;  she  could  dismiss  most  of  the  Civil  servants  ; 
she  could  pardon  all  offenders.  In  a  word,  the  Queen  could  by  prerogative 
upset  all  the  action  of  civil  government  within  the  Government,  could 
disgrace  the  nation  by  a  bad  war  or  peace,  and  could,  by  disbanding  our 
forces,  whether  land  or  sea,  leave  us  defenceless  against  foreign  nations.1 

Bagehot 's  rhetorical  statement  startled  the  unlearned,  and 
even  to  the  rabbis  appeared  a  trifle  paradoxical.  But  it  pointed 
to  a  fact,  apt  to  be  ignored, — the  immense  reserve  power  vested 
by  our  Constitution  in  the  Monarchy.  Six  hundred  years  of 
unceasing  constitutional  development ,  the  invention  of  new  con- 

1  .Bagehot  :  English  Constitution,  p.  xxxvi. 
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stitutional  devices,  the  growth  and  decay  of  institutions,  had 
affected  but  little  the  legal  position  of  the  Crown.  The  legal 
powers  of  Queen  Victoria  differed  infinitesimally  from  those  of 
Queen  Elizabeth ;  those  which  she  was  to  hand  on  to  Edward  the 
Seventh  were  substantially  the  same  as  those  which  Edward 
the  Sixth  had  inherited  from  Henry  the  Eighth,  or  those  which 
the  death  of  Edward  the  First  had  transferred  to  Edward  the 
Second. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  the  Sceptre  of  this  realm  has  once 
more  passed  from  King  to  King.  It  is  proverbially  a  moment  of 
mingled  sadness  and  jubilation,  but  of  unmixed  solemnity.  Le 
roi  est  mort !  Vive  le  roi !  At  such  a  moment  it  is  not  inappro- 
priate to  attempt  to  resolve  the  paradox  which  underlay  Bagehot's 
statement ;  to  inquire  whether  his  trenchant  analysis  accurately 
represents  the  place  of  the  Crown  in  our  modern  Constitution, 
and,  if  so,  how  far  a  Monarchy  to  which  such  powers  can  be 
attributed  may  properly  be  described  as  '  constitutional.'  This 
inquiry  involves  a  brief  historical  retrospect. 

The  history  of  the  English  Monarchy  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  divided  somewhat  sharply  but  unequally  by  the  Revolution  of 
1688.  And  the  popular  impression  is  accurate  enough.  Down 
to  1688  the  Crown  was  the  essential  and  efficient  factor  in  the 
Constitution.  Other  factors — economic,  intellectual  and  political 
— of  course  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  one  epoch,  to  the 
adversity  of  another.  But  as  was  the  King  so  were  the  people. 
An  Edward  the  Third  could  not  avert  a  catastrophe  such  as  the 
great  pestilence  of  1349  nor  even  greatly  mitigate  its  effects.  The 
shrewdness  of  Queen  Elizabeth  could  not  ward  off  from  her  people 
the  suffering  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  flooding  of  the  European 
markets  with  the  product  of  the  silver  mines  of  South  America. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  true  in  the  main  that  a  good  King  meant  a 
prosperous  and  contented  people,  and  that  the  reign  of  a  bad  King 
was  marked  by  individual  suffering  and  national  humiliation. 

At  no  period  of  English  history  has  this  ceased  to  be,  in  some 
measure,  true.  But  it  has  been  less  true  since  1688  than  it  was 
before,  and  it  is  the  first  purpose  of  this  paper  to  explain  how 
and  why. 

What,  then,  was  the  precise  change  effected  in  the  position 
of  the  English  Monarchy  by  the  Revolution  of  1688?  It  must  be 
remembered  that  in  the  great  struggle  which  had  divided  England 
for  nearly  a  hundred  years  the  essential  point  at  issue  was  whether 
King  or  Parliament  should  control  the  Executive.  This  was, 
on  the  political  side,  the  core  of  the  contest  of  the  '  Puritan 
Revolution.' 

That  his  Majesty  be  humbly  petitioned  by  both  Houses  to  employ  such 
counsellors,  ambassadors  and  other  ministers  in  managing  his  business  at 
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home  and  abroad  as  the  Parliament  may  have  cause  to  confide  in,  without 
which  we  cannot  give  his  Majesty  such  supplies  for  support  of  his  own 
estate,  nor  such  assistance  to  the  Protestant  party  beyond  the  sea,  as  is 
desired. 

So  ran  the  most  significant  clause  of  the  Grand  Remonstrance, 
the  famous  document  in  which  Pym  placed  before  his  countrymen, 
in  November  1641,  the  case  of  Parliament  against  the  Crown. 
The  employment  of  '  such  counsellors  ...  as  the  Parliament 
may  have  cause  to  confide  in  ' ;  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
demand  in  such  general  terms  was  new.  True,  the  doctrine  of 
Ministerial  responsibility  had  been  from  time  to  time  asserted. 
William  of  Wykeham  seemed  to  anticipate  later  developments 
when  he  bowed  before  a  parliamentary  storm  in  1371.  The 
clumsy  weapon  of  impeachment  was  forged  in  1376  to  punish  the 
offending  agents  of  the  Crown.  A  much  more  terrible  weapon — 
an  Act  of  Attainder — formed  part  of  the  appropriate  equipment 
of  the  Tudor  dictatorship.  But  the  demand  of  the  popular  leaders 
under  the  early  Stuarts  was  none  the  less  a  demand  for  the  recog- 
nition of  a  new  doctrine.  The  impeachment  of  a  Middlesex  or 
a  Buckingham  merely  revived  fourteenth-century  precedents  ;  the 
attainder  of  Straff ord  was  in  accord  with  recent  tradition.  But 
the  principle  laid  down  in  the  Grand  Remonstrance  went  further 
and  meant  more.  It  meant  the  definite  subordination  of  the 
Executive  as  hitherto  represented  by  the  Crown  to  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament. 

And  this  was  essentially  the  political  issue  decided  by  the 
Civil  War.  But  for  the  time  being  the  triumph  of  the  new  prin- 
ciple was  obscured  :  first,  by  the  ascendency  of  Cromwell,  who 
had  as  little  liking  for  a  parliamentary  Executive  as  any  Stuart ; 
and,  next,  by  the  ebullient  but  transitory  enthusiasm  of  the 
Eestoration  of  1660.  As  soon  as  the  tide  of  loyalty  evoked  by 
that  event  subsided,  the  principle  re-emerged.  Asserted  tenta- 
tively in  the  impeachment  of  Clarendon,  more  decisively  in  that 
of  Danby,  it  was  implicit  in  the  Ke volution  settlement  of  1688. 
But  even  then  its  explicit  and  final  assertion  tarried  strangely. 

The  books,  as  we  have  seen,  bid  us  seek  the  dividing-line 
between  the  old  system  and  the  new  at  1688;  and,  in  a  sense, 
rightly.  Yet  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  policy  of  England  from 
1689  to  1702  is  the  policy  of  William  the  Third ;  the  Ministers 
employed  to  carry  it  out  are  still  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name  the 
servants  of  the  Crown ;  Parliament  may  thwart  the  will  of  the 
King,  but  that  will  prevails.  Even  under  Queen  Anne  the  per- 
sonal inclinations  of  the  monarch  constitute  a  factor  of  great 
importance.  The  Whigs,  it  is  true,  forced  themselves  into  the 
Queen's  Councils ;  and  they  were  enabled  to  do  so  for  the  specific 
and  significant  reason  that  they  possessed  the  confidence  of  the 
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Legislature.  The  Crown  was  no  longer  unfettered  in  its  choice  of 
confidential  advisers ;  but  the  policy  on  which  they  advised  was 
still  primarily  the  policy  of  the  Crown.  Queen  Anne,  like  her 
predecessor,  continued  to  preside  in  person  over  the  weekly  meet- 
ing of  her  Cabinet,  and  in  large  measure  to  direct  its  counsels. 

Not  the  accession  of  Dutch  William,  therefore,  but  that  of 
Hanoverian  George  marks  the  real  point  of  departure.  If  a 
constitutional  king  is,  according  to  the  aphorism  of  M.  Thiers, 
'one  who  reigns  but  does  not  rule,'  the  first  constitutional 
King  of  England  was  George  the  First.  Like  so  many  of  the 
most  momentous  constitutional  changes  in  England,  this  was 
largely  the  result  of  an  accident,  or  rather  of  several  concurrent 
accidents.  George  the  First  had  no  English ;  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  had  no  German.  Cabinet  Councils,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, were  apt  to  be  tiresome  for  the  monarch.  The 
monarch  consequently  dropped  out  of  them,  and  never  got  back. 
Nothing  did  so  much  as  this  abstention  of  the  Sovereign  from  the 
sittings  of  the  Cabinet  to  complete  the  evolution  of  the  Cabinet 
system ;  to  establish  the  final  responsibility  of  the  ministers,  and 
the  irresponsibility  of  the  Crown.  That  irresponsibility  could  not 
be  complete  so  long  as  the  Sovereign  took  any  personal  and  formal 
part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Cabinet.  From  the  time  of  George 
the  First  onwards  the  Sovereign  has  taken  none.2  Of  all  the 
devices,  therefore,  for  securing  the  subordination  of  the  Executive 
to  the  Legislature,  the  Cabinet  system  was  the  most  effective. 

But  the  growth  of  that  system  was  curiously  and  character- 
istically haphazard.  The  eighteenth  century  was  still  young 
when  two  principles — both  essential  to  Cabinet  Government 
as  we  understand  it — were  fairly,  though  far  from  finally, 
established :  first,  that  the  Cabinet  should  be  politically 
homogeneous;  and,  secondly,  that  its  colour  should  reflect 
that  of  the  parliamentary  majority  for  the  time  being.  Two 
other  principles,  not  less  vital,  were  still  later  in  emerging. 
The  doctrine  of  collective  or  mutual  responsibility  has  long 
been  regarded  as  a  fundamental  of  Cabinet  Government  in 
England;  but  it  was  not  generally  accepted  until  the  last 
decade  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  not  completely  until  the 
nineteenth.  More  important  still  is  the  subordination  of  all  the 
members  of  a  Cabinet  to  a  common  head — the  supremacy  of  a 
Prime  Minister.  To  no  English  minister  can  that  title  properly 
be  ascribed  before  the  long  reign  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole ,  and  the 
title  itself  Walpole  vehemently  repudiated.  None  the  less, 
Walpole  was  unquestionably  the  first  in  the  lengthening  line  of 
English  Prime  Ministers.  Whether  he  could  hate  retained 

2  I  do  not  ignore  the  fact  that  legal  antiquarians  have  unearthed  one  or  two 
instances  to  the  contrary ;  but  these  do  not  affect  the  accuracy  of  my  arguments. 
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office  against  the  will  of  the  King  it  is  impossible  to  say  :  what  is 
certain  is  that  he  surrendered  it  so  soon  as  he  lost  the  confidence 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Within  the  Cabinet  he  is  indisput- 
ably master.  His  colleagues  are  clearly  subordinates.  He  ap- 
points and  dismisses  them  virtually  at  will.  Kepudiate  the  new- 
fangled and  odious  '  foreign  '  title  as  he  may,  Walpole  bears 
unmistakable  marks  of  the  office  which  came  into  existence  with 
his  prolonged  ascendency  in  English  politics.  Not,  indeed,  until 
1905  did  that  office  obtain  any  recognition  in  the  scale  of  social 
precedence.  It  is  still  doubtful,  despite  the' recent  official  use  of 
the  title  in  the  Gazette,  whether  it  can  be  said  to  have  any  sub- 
stantive political  existence.  Subjected  to  a  familiar  test,  it  does 
not  react  :  the  office  has  no  salary  attached  to  it.  No  English 
statesman  has  ever  controlled  the  destinies  of  the  Empire  simply 
and  solely  as  '  Prime  Minister.'  To  sit  in  his  own  Cabinet  he 
must,  it  would  seem,  sit  there  in  virtue  of  some  other  office.  But 
these  are  anomalies  as  familiar  as  they  are  characteristic.  The 
significant  fact  is  that  the  completion  of  the  evolutionary  process 
in  the  person  of  Sir  Eobert  Walpole  marks  the  point  at  which 
supreme  executive  power  definitely  and  finally  passes  into  the 
hands  of  a  homogeneous  body  of  ministers,  acknowledging  some 
measure  of  mutual  responsibility,  reflecting  the  changing  hues  of 
the  party  majority  in  Parliament,  and  united  in  obedience  to  a 
'  Prime  Minister.' 3 

The  advent  of  the  Prime  Minister  in  our  Constitution  syn- 
chronises with  the  exit  of  the  prae-re volution  Monarchy.  But  in 
saying  this  it  will  be  perceived  that  we  pass  at  once  from  the 
realm  of  law  into  the  realm  of  convention.  '  The  Prime 
Minister/  as  Mr.  Balfour  said  in  1902,  '  has  ...  no  statutory 
duties  as  Prime  Minister,  his  name  occurs  in  no  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  though  holding  the  most  important  place  in  the  Con- 
stitutional hierarchy  he  has  no  place  which  is  recognised  by  the 
laws  of  his  country.'  '  Nowhere  in  the  wide  world,'  said  Mr. 
Gladstone ,  '  does  so  great  a  substance  cast  so  small  a  shadow ; 
nowhere  is  there  a  man  who  has  so  much  power  with  so  little  to 
show  for  it  in  the  way  of  formal  title  or  prerogative.'4  The 
position  of  the  Cabinet  is  as  little  recognised  by  law  as  that  of  its 
chief ;  and  here  we  come  near  to  the  resolution  of  the  paradox 
with  which  this  paper  opened.  Vast  legal  powers  are  still  vested 
in  the  Crown,  but  in  the  exercise  of  those  powers  the  Crown  has 
come  to  act  on  the  advice  of  a  body  of  mutually  responsible  heads 

'  I  am  aware  that  this  description  of  the  position  of  a  Prime  Minister  Is 
somewhat  at  variance  with  that  given  by  Lord  Rosebery  (Peel,  pp.  30-33) ;  but  his 
view  should  be  contrasted  with  that  of  Pitt  (cf.  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  iv.  24), 
of  Peel  himself  and  of  Mr.  Gladstone  (Gleanings,  i.  244). 

*  Both  passage  are  quoted  in  Mr.  Low's  brilliant  study  on  The  Governance  of 
England,  pp.  153, 159. 
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of  Departments  who  form  in  a  corporate  capacity  the  Cabinet. 
Not  that  the  Constitution  contemplates,  or  ever  has  contem- 
plated, the  entire  suppression  of  the  individuality  of  the  occupant 
of  the  throne.  Despite  the  transference  of  formal  political 
responsibility  from  the  Crown  to  the  Cabinet,  there  still  remains 
a  restricted  but  ill-defined  sphere  within  which  the  individual 
will  and  inclinations  of  the  reigning  Sovereign  directly  operate 
in  political  affairs. 

When  Queen  Victoria  ascended  the  throne  in  1837  there  was 
more  than  a  chance  that  this  sphere  would  be  reduced  to  a 
vanishing-point.  Almost  everything  depended  upon  the  per- 
sonality of  the  new  Sovereign.  Her  predecessors  of  the 
Hanoverian  line  had  done  little  to  conciliate  either  the  affection 
or  respect  of  the  people.  The  first  two  Georges,  though  they 
exercised  considerable  influence  upon  Continental  affairs,  took 
little  part  in  the  domestic  politics  of  Great  Britain ;  their  interest 
was  centred  on  Hanover.  In  the  early  years  of  George  the  Third 
there  was  a  distinct,  if  momentary,  revival  of  the  Monarchical  idea. 
The  young  King  was  a  '  true  Briton  ' ;  he  came  to  the  throne 
saturated  with  the  political  ideas  of  Bolingbroke's  Patriot  King, 
and  determined  to  put  them  into  practice.  Circumstances 
temporarily  favoured  the  experiment,  but  the  King's  intellect  was 
inferior  to  his  ambition ,  and  during  the  second  and  third  decades 
of  the  reign  he  brought  the  institution  of  Monarchy  into  real 
jeopardy.  Pitt  lent  his  youthful  genius  to  the  succour  of  the  Crown 
in  1783,  and  the  King's  lapse  into  insanity,  temporary  in  1788,  per- 
manent in  1810,  changed  the  public  sentiment  from  one  of  rancour 
into  one  of  half -contemptuous  pity.  George  the  Fourth  was  not 
a  political  cypher,  either  as  Kegent  or  King ;  but  he  did  nothing 
to  restore  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  and  still  less  to  conciliate  the 
affections  of  his  people.  The  measure  of  his  unpopularity  is  to  be 
found  in  the  ill-deserved  popularity  of  his  unhappy  Consort. 
William  the  Fourth,  bluff,  genial,  and  kind-hearted,  did  some- 
thing to  restore  the  popularity,  but  nothing  to  re-establish  the 
dignity,  of  the  Crown.5  It  is  not,  therefore,  too  much  to  say 
that  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria  the  position  of  the 
Monarchy  was  critical.  The  general  European  atmosphere  was 
none  too  favourable  to  Monarchy  as  an  institution.  Kingship 
was  on  its  trial.  The  restorations  of  1815  had  given  it  '  another 
chance,'  but  it  was  far  from  certain  that  the  chance  would  be 
accepted.  The  Legitimist  Monarchy  in  France  had  already  for 
the  second  time  gone  under  and  given  way  to  the  '  citizen- 
kingship  '  of  Louis  Philippe.  The  orgy  of  reaction  into  which 
the  Bourbons  had  plunged  in  Spain  and  Southern  Italy  was  not 
likely  to  commend  the  institution  of  monarchy  to  any  freedom- 

5  Queen  Victoria's  Letters,  i.  26. 
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loving  peoples;  the  promise  of  1815  had  been  very  imperfectly 
fulfilled  in  the  German  States,  while  the  Greeks  had  lately  de- 
livered a  successful  assault  upon  the  Ottoman  Sultanate  at  Con- 
stantinople. On  all  sides  the  Monarchical  idea  was  at  a  discount. 
Of  its  rehabilitation  in  Europe  during  the  last  half  century ;  of 
the  value  of  the  work  of  a  bevy  of  great  Kings— of  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph,  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  of  the  Emperor 
William  and  his  successors  in  Germany,  this  is  not  the  place  to 
speak.6  It  is,  however,  important  to  remark  how  low  the 
Monarchical  idea  had  fallen  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Queen 
Victoria,  how  conspicuous  had  been  its  revival  before  her 
death.  But  I  am  concerned  only  with  the  British  Crown. 
In  1837  Queen  Victoria  ascended  a  throne  which,  if  not 
actually  tottering,  was  certainly  unstable.  The  heart  of  the 
people  naturally  went  forth  to  the  young  Sovereign  succeed- 
ing to  a  position  so  difficult  and  even  critical.  Her  first 
steps  were  guided  by  the  wisdom  of  King  Leopold  and  the 
loyal  sagacity  of  Lord  Melbourne.  But  with  her  marriage  in 
1840  the  Queen  entered  upon  what  proved  to  be  the  most  difficult 
period  of  the  reign.  The  Prince  Consort  was  suspected,  with 
gross  injustice,  of  undue  interference  in  English  politics;  the 
Queen's  dependence  on  his  judgment  and  her  solicitude  for 
his  dignity,  delightful  in  the  woman,  were  resented  in  the  Queen. 
The  death  of  the  Prince  Consort,  in  1861,  evoked  deep  and  genuine 
pity  for  the  widowed  Queen,  whose  sympathy  had  always  gone  out 
so  spontaneously  to  other  mourners.  And  in  the  prevailing  senti- 
ment there  mingled  something  of  remorse.  The  nation  had  mis- 
judged the  Prince,  and  sought  to  acknowledge  its  error  : 

We  know  him  now :  all  narrow  jealousies 
Are  silent ;  and  we  see  him  as  he  moved, 
How  modest,  kindly,  all-accomplished  wise, 
With  what  sublime  repression  of  himself 
And  in  what  limits,  and  how  tenderly  ; 
Not  swaying  to  this  faction  or  to  that ; 
Not  making  his  high  place  the  lawless  perch 
Of  wing'd  ambitions,  nor  a  vantage  ground 
For  pleasure ;  .  .  .  . 

For  a  period  the  Queen's  lonely  grief  was  respected  by  the 
nation.  But  as  the  months  of  mourning  lengthened  into  years, 
murmurs  arose.  Her  people  did  not  know  with  what  ceaseless 
vigilance  the  Queen  in  her  retirement  watched  over  their  interests ; 
'  how  superbly  '  (to  quote  noble  words)  '  she  continued  to  stand 
sentry  to  the  business  of  her  Empire.'  This  the  public  could 
not  at  the  time  know,  and  the  Crown  (to  use  Mr.  Balfour's 
admirable  phrase)  '  cannot  explain.'  Mr.  Bagehot  with  gentle 

'  The  task  has  been  admirably  performed  by  Mr.  Low,  op.  cit.  chapter  xv. 
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sarcasm  rebuked  the  critics,  but  in  terms  which  would  now  be 
thought  scarcely  respectful  to  the  throne  : 

'  Most  people  when  they  read  that  the  Queen  walked  on  the  slopes  of 
Windsor — that  the  Prince  of  Wales  went  to  the  Derby,  have  imagined  that 
too  much  thought  and  prominence  are  given  to  little  things.  But  they  have 
been  in  error,  and  it  is  nice  to  trace  how  the  actions  of  a  retired  widow  and 
an  unemployed  youth  become  of  such  importance.' 

Bagehot  was  a  sincere  admirer  of  the  Monarch  and  an  entire 
believer  in  the  value  of  the  institution,  but  his  manner  of 
vindicating  it  would  now,  I  think,  be  resented.  None,  how- 
ever, can  gainsay  the  acuteness  of  his  analysis  of  the  functions 
of  the  Crown  in  our  modern  Constitution.  He  lays  judicious 
stress  upon  the  importance  of  the  Crown  as  '  the  pivot  of 
the  dignified  part  of  the  Constitution  ' ;  upon  its  value  as  '  an 
intelligible  headpiece,'  as  evoking  sentiments  closely  akin  to  those 
of  religion,  but  not  the  less  real  or  strong  because  they  are  im- 
palpable ;  as  excluding  competition  for  the  headship  of  society ; 
above  all,  as  the  guardian  of  the  '  mystery  '  of  the  Constitution. 
All  this  is  admirably  said,  but,  passing  on  to  the  more  directly 
political  functions  of  the  Crown,  Bagehot  confesses  himself  at 
fault.  Baffled  by  the  veil  which  enshrouds  the  actual  political 
work  of  the  Sovereign,  he  is  content  to  quote  with  approval  the 
words  of  a  contemporary  :  '  We  shall  never  know,  but  when 
History  is  written  our  children  may  know  what  we  owe  to  the 
Queen  and  Prince  Albert.' 

Materials  for  that  '  History  '  are  beginning,  and  not  slowly, 
to  accumulate.  Some  portion  of  the  veil  has  been  already  with- 
drawn. Memoirs,  such  as  those  of  Greville  or  Stockmar;  the 
political  papers  of  leading  statesmen  like  Melbourne  and  Peel; 
the  correspondence  of  others,  including  not  infrequently  letters 
from  the  Queen  herself — these  have  disclosed  much.  The  letters 
of  Queen  Victoria,  given  to  the  world  by  the  command  of  the 
late  King,  have  disclosed  more.  These  letters  constitute  a 
veritable  locus  classicus  for  the  revelation  of  the  workings  of 
'  constitutional '  Monarchy.  We  are  there  admitted  to  the 
arcana  of  the  mysteries  of  State.  We  see  the  Queen  involved 
in  daily,  ceaseless  toil  for  the  well-governing  of  her  people.  We 
see  justified  by  the  disclosure  of  the  facts  much  of  Bagehot 's 
CL  priori  but  singularly  shrewd  speculation  as  to  the  political 
functions  of  the  Monarch.  '  The  Sovereign  has,'  he  wrote, 
'  under  a  constitutional  Monarchy  such  as  ours,  three  rights— 
the  right  to  be  consulted,  the  right  to  encourage,  the  right  to 
warn.'  The  Letters  of  Queen  Victoria  illustrate  abundantly  her 
insistence  on  these  rights.  It  was  the  violation  of  her  right  to 
be  consulted  which  brought  Lord  Palmerston  into  trouble  during 
his  third  tenure  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  which  really  led  to  his 
abrupt  dismissal  in  1851. 
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Her  right  to  encourage  was  perpetually  exercised.     Her  letters 
to  Peel  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  afford  one  of  many  illustrations.     She  had  started  with  con- 
siderable prejudice  against  the  '  odd  shy  man/  with  a  manner 
'  how  different,  how  dreadfully  different,  to  that  frank,  open, 
natural,  and  most  kind,  warm  manner  of  Lord  Melbourne,'  as  she 
wrote  to  the  latter.     But  Peel  soon  won  her  complete  confidence 
and  that  of  the  Prince  Consort,  and  in  his  fight  for  Free  Trade 
he    was   not    a    little    cheered   by    the    encouragement    of    the 
Sovereign.     Thus  in  January  1846  the  Queen  wrote  to  express 
her  '  great  satisfaction  '  at  Peel's  success  in  persuading  his  col- 
leagues to  accept  the  principle  of  his  policy,  '  feeling  certain  that 
what   was   so   just   and   wise   must    succeed.'     On   the   4th   of 
February  she  wrote  again,  saying  '  she  is  sure  that  Sir  Eobert 
will  be  rewarded  in  the  end  by  the  gratitude  of  the  country.     This 
will  make  up  for  the  abuse  he  has  to  endure  from  so  many  of  his 
party.'     On  the  17th  Prince  Albert  writes  to  Peel  :  '  Allow  me 
to  tell  you  with  how  much  delight  I  have  read  your  long  speech 
of  yesterday.     It  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  great  effect,  even  upon 
a  party  which  is  determined  not  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason.' 
This  is  followed  on  the  next  day  by  a  note  from  the  Queen  herself, 
enclosing  an  equally  flattering  one  from  the  Queen  Dowager  to 
her  daughter  :  '  The  Queen  must  write  a  line  to  Sir  Kobert  Peel 
to  say  how  much  she  admired  his  speech.'     Such  letters  and  many 
like  them  attest  the  meticulous  attention  bestowed  by  the  Queen 
upon  passing  events  in  the  sphere  of  domestic  policy.     Not  less 
close  and  continuous  is  her  interest  in  foreign  policy ;  and  not 
less  marked  is  the  encouragement  given  to  her  ministers  during 
periods  of  national  stress,  such  as  the  Crimean  War.     No  detail 
is  too  small  or  unimportant  to  engage  the  personal  attention  of 
the  Sovereign  :  the  supply  of  ammunition  or  transport  acces- 
sories ;  the  exact  disposition  of  the  armaments ;  hospital  com- 
forts for  the  sick  or  wounded,  and  so  forth.     On  these  points  and 
such  as  these  she  inquires  of  the  Secretary  for  War.     To  the 
Prime  Minister,  Lord  John  Russell,  she  writes  to  express  '  her 
sense  of  the  imperative  importance  of  the  Cabinet  being  united 
and  of  one  mind  at  this  moment,  and  not  to  let  it  appear  that 
there  are  differences  of  opinion  within  it.' 

But  if  she  was  generally  ready  to  encourage,  she  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  reproach.  Thus  in  1858  she  wrote  to  Lord  Derby  a  letter 
which  by  itself  would  suffice  to  prove  how  justly  tenacious  she  was 
of  the  Royal  prerogative  :  '  The  Queen,'  she  writes,  '  was  shocked 
to  find  that  in  several  important  points  her  Government  have 
surrendered  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown.  .  .  .  The  Queen  must 
remind  Lord  Derby  that  it  is  to  him,  as  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, that  she  looks  for  the  protection  of  those  prerogatives  which 
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form  an  integral  part  of  the  Constitution.'  With  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  she  is  even  more  seriously  angry,  in  the  midst  of  the  Mutiny 
crisis.  In  her  opinion — and  she  was  undeniably  right — Palmer- 
ston  underrated  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  and  to  the  Queen, 
far  more  than  to  the  minister,  the  nation  owed  the  timely  despatch 
of  adequate  reinforcements.  Similar  illustrations  of  the  oppor- 
tune intervention  of  the  Sovereign  might  be  multiplied  almost 
indefinitely.  That  on  some  occasions  the  Queen's  action  was 
inspired  by  the  Prince  Consort  is  an  indubitable  fact,  but  in 
this  connection  is  nothing  to  the  point.  One  notable  instance  of 
the  Prince's  diplomatic  tact  may,  however,  be  mentioned. 
When  the  Prince  was  on  his  deathbed  in  1861,  England  and 
America  came  within  measurable  distance  of  war  over  the  Trent 
affair.  Opinion  in  England  was  seriously  aroused  about  the  de- 
tention of  Slidell  and  Mason,  and  Lord  John  Russell,  accurately 
interpreting  that  opinion,  is  depicted  by  Punch  as  squaring  up  to 
President  Lincoln  with  the  words,  '  Give  them  up  or  fight.'  Lord 
John  Russell's  despatch,  sent  down  for  the  approval  of  the  Queen, 
is  said  to  have  been  conceived  somewhat  in  this  tone.  The 
Prince's  emendations,  without  in  the  least  diminishing  its  firm- 
ness, afforded  Lincoln  a  golden  bridge  for  retreat  from  an  inde- 
fensible position.  Lincoln  had  the  sense  and  courage  to  cross  it ; 
the  situation  was  saved,  and  war  was  averted — averted,  no  one  can 
doubt,  by  the  fact  that  the  minister's  draft  despatch  had  to  undergo 
the  scrutiny  of  a  Royal  diplomatist  whose  tact  and  judgment  were 
ripened  by  a  continuous  experience  of  affairs,  such  as  no  minister 
can  possibly,  under  our  party  system,  hope  to  enjoy.  The  Sove- 
reign is,  in  fact,  as  regards  foreign  affairs,  a  permanent  civil 
servant  with  opportunities  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  things 
and  more  particularly  of  men  such  as  no  civil  servant,  immersed 
in  the  routine  of  a  great  office,  and  no  diplomatist,  touching  affairs 
only  at  a  single  point,  ever  can  acquire. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  foreign  affairs  that  there  is  room  for  the 
exercise  of  diplomatic  tact  on  the  part  of  the  Sovereign.  On  two 
notable  occasions  in  the  latter  part  of  her  reign  Queen  Victoria 
is  known  to  have  intervened  with  success  to  avert  a  conflict 
between  the  two  Houses  of  the  Legislature  on  questions  of  eminent 
importance.  The  first  was  in  regard  to  the  disestablishment  and 
disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church  in  1869.  The  Queen's  personal 
sentiments  in  the  matter  were  opposed  to  those  of  her  ministers ; 
but  never  for  an  instant  did  she  deflect  her  course  from  that  pre- 
scribed to  the  most  rigid  of  '  Constitutional  '  Sovereigns.  Loyalty 
to  her  ministers ;  perfect  appreciation  of  the  bearings  of  the  poli- 
tical situation ;  realisation  of  the  fact  that  the  House  of  Commons 
in  passing  the  Bill  by  large  majorities  reflected  the  sentiments  of 
the  constituencies;  above  all,  perhaps,  anxiety  to  avert  a  conflict 
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a  entrance  between  the  two  Houses ;— all  these  things  combined 
to  induce  the  Queen  to  mediate  between  the  Government  and  their 
opponents  in  the  House  of  Lords.  With  this  object  General  Grey, 
the  Queen's  Secretary,  addressed  the  following  letter  to  Arch- 
bishop Tait,  and  sent  a  copy  to  the  Prime  Minister  : 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  ignorant  (indeed  the  Queen  has  never  concealed  her 
feeling  on  the  subject)  how  deeply  her  Majesty  deplores  the  necessity,  under 
which  he  conceived  himself  to  lie,  of  raising  the  question  as  he  has  done ; 
or  of  the  apprehensions  of  which  she  cannot  divest  herself  as  to  the  possible 
consequences  of  the  measure  which  he  has  introduced.  These  apprehensions, 
her  Majesty  is  bound  to  say,  still  exist  in  full  force ;  but  considering  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  measure  has  come  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
Queen  cannot  regard  without  the  greatest  alarm  the  probable  effect  of  its 
absolute  rejection  in  that  House.  Carried,  as  it  has  been,  by  an  over- 
whelming and  steady  majority  through  a  House  of  Commons  chosen  ex- 
pressly to  speak  the  feeling  of  the  country  on  the  question,  there  seems  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  fresh  appeal  to  the  people  would  lead  to  a 
different  result.  The  rejection  of  the  Bill,  therefore,  on  the  second  reading 
would  only  serve  to  bring  the  two  Houses  into  collision  and  to  prolong  a 
dangerous  agitation  on  the  subject. 

The  Peers  passed  the  Second  Beading  by  a  majority  of  thirty- 
three,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  gratefully  acknowledged,  as  well  he 
might,  the  efficacy  of  her  Majesty's  '  wise  counsels.'  His  own 
feelings  are  vividly  depicted  in  a  letter  to  the  Queen  : 

Mr.  Gladstone  would  in  vain  strive  to  express  to  your  Majesty  the  relief, 
thankfulness  and  satisfaction  with  which  he  contemplates  not  only  the 
probable  passing  of  what  many  believe  to  be  a  beneficent  and  necessary 
measure,  but  the  undoubted  and  signal  blessing  of  an  escape  from  a  formid- 
able constitutional  conflict/ 

Not  less  memorable  and  not  less  effective  was  the  Queen's 
intervention  in  regard  to  another  threatened  conflict  between 
Lords  and  Commons  in  1884.  The  circumstances  are  relatively 
recent,  and  call  for  no  elaborate  rehearsal.  The  Lords  were 
minded  to  reject  the  Bill  for  an  extension  of  the  county  franchise 
unless  they  were  previously  reassured  as  to  the  lines  of  the 
coming  Bill  for  the  redistribution  of  seats.  The  case  was 
eminently  one  for  compromise ;  but  an  impartial  arbitrator  was 
needed  to  bring  the  parties  together.  The  invaluable  inter- 
mediary was  found  through  the  good  offices  of  the  Crown ;  both 
sides  were  exhorted  to  moderation ;  and  in  the  event  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  every  reason  '  to  tender  his  grateful  thanks  to  your 
Majesty  for  the  wise,  gracious,  and  steady  influence  on  your 
Majesty's  part,  which  has  so  powerfully  contributed  to  bring  about 
this  accommodation,  and  to  avert  a  serious  crisis  of  affairs.'  The 
Queen,  in  reply,  assured  him  that  '  to  be  able  to  be  of  use  is  all 
I  care  to  live  for  now.'  The  delicate  tact  demanded  from  a 

1  Morley  :  Life,  ii.  278. 
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conciliator  in  matters  of  such  high  moment  it  requires  little  imagina- 
tion to  conceive.  But  it  can  be  fully  appreciated  only  by  a 
perusal  of  the  story  in  detail.  This  will  be  found  in  Lord  Morley's 
biography  of  Mr.  Gladstone,8  an  account  which  may  usefully  be 
supplemented  by  a  '  note  '  left  on  record  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote , 
and  published  in  Mr.  Lang's  Life  of  that  statesman.9 

I  have  already  borne  my  respectful  testimony  to  the  sagacity 
which  enabled  Bagehot  to  guess  that  these  things  must  be  so. 
But  where  Bagehot  guessed  we  know.  The  opening  of  many  and 
varied  sources  of  information ;  the  publication  of  correspondence 
rightly  regarded,  for  many  years,  as  confidential ;  the  disclosure 
of  secrets  of  State ;  the  systematic  overhauling  of  archives  enable 
us  to  speak  with  certitude  when  publicists  of  the  last  generation 
could  only  shrewdly  surmise.  In  particular,  as  I  have  hinted, 
Queen  Victoria's  own  Letters  afford  unique  and  invaluable  testi- 
mony to  the  relations  which  subsist,  and  clearly  ought  to  subsist, 
between  a  Constitutional  King  and  his  confidential  servants. 
Those  Letters  do  not,  of  course,  enable  us  to  define  with  precision 
the  sphere  within  which  the  personal  will  of  the  Sovereign 
operates ;  but  they  do  enable  us  to  perceive  that  a  '  Constitutional 
King '  is  not  synonymous  with  un  roi  faineant;  that,  despite  the 
evolution  of  the  Cabinet  system,  despite  the  responsibility  of 
ministers  and  the  irresponsibility  of  the  Sovereign,  despite  the 
dominance  of  party  and  the  rigid  non-partisanship  of  the  Crown, 
there  does  remain  to  the  latter  a  sphere  of  political  action  which, 
if  wisely  left  undefined,  nevertheless  has  been  and  may  be  of 
incomparable  value  to  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

There  is  not  [said  Mr.  Gladstone]  a  doubt  that  the  aggregate  of  direct 
influence  normally  exercised  by  the  Sovereign  upon  the  counsels  and  pro- 
ceedings of  her  ministers  is  considerable  in  amount,  tends  to  permanence  and 
solidity  of  action,  and  confers  much  benefit  on  the  country,  without  in  the 
smallest  degree  relieving  the  advisers  of  the  Crown  from  their  individual 
responsibility.10 

8  Vol.  iii.  pp.  129-139. 

9  Life  of  Lord  Iddesleigh.     Popular  edition,  p.  352. 

18  Gleanings  from  Past  Years,  i.  41,  42.  Mr.  Gladstone's  three  Reviews  of  the 
Life  of  the  Prince  Consort  will  well  repay  careful  study  by  any  who  desire  to 
penetrate  the  arcana  of  our  constitutional  mysteries.  They  afford  a  rich  store- 
house of  constitutional  aphorisms  from  the  pen  of  one  who  was  in  a  position 
to  write  with  almost  unique  experience  and  authority.  The  following  passage 
may  here  be  quoted  as  typical  of  many  :  '  Although  the  admirable  arrangements 
of  the  Constitution  have  now  completely  shielded  the  Sovereign  from  personal 
responsibility,  they  have  left  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  a  direct  and  personal 
influence  in  the  whole  work  of  Government.  The  amount  of  that  influence  must 
greatly  vary  according  to  character,  to  capacity,  to  experience  in  affairs,  to 
tact  in  the  application  of  a  pressure  which  never  is  to  be  carried  to  extremes,  to 
patience  in  keeping  up  the  continuity  of  a  multitudinous  supervision,  and,  lastly, 
to  close  presence  at  the  seat  of  Government ;  for  in  many  of  its  necessary  operations 
time  is  the  most  essential  of  all  elements  and  the  most  scarce.  Subject  to  the 
range  of  these  variations,  the  Sovereign,  as  compared  with  her  Ministers,  has. 
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Has  the  sphere  of  the  direct  influence  of  the  Sovereign 
tended  to  widen  or  contract  within  the  last  few  decades?  The 
question,  perhaps,  is  indiscreet,  and  the  answer  must  rest  largely 
upon  guesses  and  gossip.  We  are  ourselves  in  fact  in  the  same 
position  as  that  which  Bagehot  occupied  in  regard  to  the  first 
half  of  the  Victorian  era. 

One  point,  however,  is  clear,  and  can  be  stated  without  either 
indiscretion  or  reserve.  Of  the  formal  executive  powers  of  the 
Crown  there  has  been  in  the  last  few  years  an  extension  truly 
amazing.  This  has  been  due  to  several  causes  :  partly  to  the 
abnormal  legislative  activity  of  Parliament,  partly  to  multipli- 
cation of  the  functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  State,  and 
partly  to  the  increasing  tendency  to  legislate  by  delegation. 
Acts  of  Parliament  are  now  frequently  mere  cadres,  which  are 
vivified,  according  to  the  intention  of  Parliament,  by  the  several 
administrative  departments.  This,  as  an  acute  American  critic 
of  our  Institutions  "  has  pointed  out,  has  very  largely  increased 
the  formal  executive  powers  of  the  Crown.  But  this  may  be 
taken  for  granted,  and,  though  interesting  in  its  proper  connec- 
tion, must  not  detain  us.  On  the  much  more  difficult  question 
as  to  the  '  direct  influence  '  of  the  Crown,  President  Lowell 
does  not  hesitate  to  express  a  decided  opinion  :  '  There  can  be 
no  doubt,'  he  writes,  '  that  the  political  influence  of  the 
Sovereign  faded  slowly  to  a  narrower  and  fainter  ray  during 
her  (Queen  Victoria's)  reign.'  And  again  :  '  As  a  political  organ  it 
(the  Crown)  has  receded  into  the  background,  and  occupies  less 
public  attention,  than  it  did  formerly  .  .  .  One  may  dismiss, 
therefore,  the  idea  that  the  Crown  has  any  perceptible  effect  to- 
day in  securing  the  loyalty  of  the  English  people,  or  their 
obedience  to  the  Government.' la  It  is  only  fair  to  remember 
that  Mr.  Lowell  wrote  before  the  publication  of  Queen  Victoria's 
Letters  (1907) ;  but  even  so,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion 
that,  owing  to  a  laudable  desire  to  present  to  his  readers,  not  the 
theories  of  the  books ,  but  the  actual  facts  of  the  working  Constitu- 
tion, he  underrated  the  actual  political  effectiveness  of  the  British 
Crown. 

Has  the  political  importance  of  the  British  Crown  diminished 
in  the  last  few  years?  The  answer  to  this  question  depends  very 
largely  on  what  we  mean  by  '  political.'  If  we  give  to  that  term 

because  she  is  the  Sovereign,  the  advantages  of  long  experience,  wide  survey, 
elevated  position,  and  entire  disconnection  from  the  bias  of  party.  Further, 
personal  and  domestic  relations  with  the  ruling  families  abroad  give  openings, 
in  delicate  cases,  for  saying  more,  and  saying  it  at  once  more  gently  and  more 
efficaciously,  than  could  be  ventured  in  the  more  formal  correspondence,  and 
ruder  contacts,  of  Governments.' 

11  Lowell :  Government  of  England. 

12  Op.  cit.  i.  46,  48,  49. 
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the  circumscribed  connotation  which  is,  or  was,  not  uncommon 
among  English  publicists,  we  should  probably  have  to  agree  with 
Mr.  Lowell  that  as  a  '  political  organ  '  the  Crown  '  has  receded 
into  the  background/  And  that  connotation  would  have  been 
natural  to  Bagehot  and  to  the  men  of  his  generation.  They  lived 
and  wrote  in  the  heyday  of  the  Manchester  School ;  when  the 
weary  Titan  groaned  beneath  the  weight  of  Imperial  responsibili- 
ties which  were  light  compared  with  those  of  to-day ;  when  men 
asked  querulously  how  long  '  those  wretched  Colonies  '  were  '  to 
hang  like  a  millstone  round  our  necks  ' ;  while  as  yet  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  English  people  was  wholly  untouched  by  the  idea  of 
Imperial  solidarity.  To  them,  therefore, '  political '  activity  could 
signify  nothing  but  preoccupation  with  the  permutations  of  party 
government  at  home. 

But  in  the  last  thirty  years  ideas  have  changed  in  this  matter 
with  amazing  rapidity.  Our  conception  of  the  '  political '  sphere 
has  broadened.  The  political  activities  and  influence  of  a  British 
ruler  are  now  bounded  only  by  the  globe.  The  Empire  inherited 
by  King  George  the  Fifth  is  a  totally  different  thing  from  that 
which  William  the  Fourth  handed  on  to  Queen  Victoria.  The 
actual  centre  of  political  gravity  is  shifting  :  the  domestic  politics 
of  Great  Britain,  with  her  European  relations,  are  shrinking  into 
truer  perspective ;  and  as  a  result  a  new  sphere  of  influence  and 
activity  has  opened  out  before  the  occupant  of  the  Throne  : 

The  loyal  to  their  Crown 
Are  loyal  to  their  own  fair  sons  who  love 
Our  ocean  Empire  with  her  boundless  home, 
For  ever  broadening  England,  and  her  throne 
In  one  vast  orient,  and  one  isle,  one  isle, 
That  knows  not  her  own  greatness. 

The  obverse  is  equally  true.  The  loyalty  of  the  oversea  Dominions 
is  evoked  not  by  an  institution  but  by  a  person ;  not  by  a  Parlia- 
ment, imperial  only  in  name,  but  by  an  Emperor-King.  In  a 
word,  the  Crown  has  become  in  an  especial  sense  the  centre  and 
symbol  and  guardian  and  embodiment  of  a  new  idea — the  senti- 
ment of  imperial  unity. 

J.  A.  E.  MARRIOTT. 
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SHOULD    BRITAIN    TAKE    PART  IN 
INTERNATIONAL   EXHIBITIONS? 


A  NEW  chapter  in  the  history  of  International  Exhibitions  opens 
for  this  country  with  the  important  Exhibition  inaugurated  last 
month  at  Brussels.  For  the  first  time  a  British  Section  on  the 
lines  of  those  of  France  and  Germany  has  been  organised  by  a 
Government  Department,  and  is  fairly  representative  of  most  of 
the  great  industries.  The  facts,  however,  that  it  has  not  been  got 
together  without  great  exertions,  and  that  there  is  still  in  many 
quarters  an  indisposition  to  admit  the  necessity  of  national  effort 
on  such  occasions,  lead  me,  as  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Eoyal  Com- 
mission for  the  Exhibitions  at  Brussels,  Eome,  and  Turin,  to  set 
forth  the  considerations  that  suggest  very  strongly,  to  my  own 
mind  and  to  the  minds  of  many  of  my  colleagues  of  that  Commis- 
sion, an  affirmative  answer  to  the  question  posed  at  the  head  of 
this  article.  We  believe  the  question  to  be  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance, and  even  of  critical  importance,  to  British  industry  and 
commerce  ;  and  we  regard  the  Brussels  Exhibition  as  a  test  case. 

The  first  International  Exhibition  was  that  of  London  in  1851. 
There  had  been  many  national  exhibitions  before  that  time,  espe- 
cially in  France.  In  one  of  these,  under  the  first  Napoleon,  a 
gold  medal  was  offered  to  the  manufacturer  who  should  deal  the 
heaviest  blow  at  the  English  trade.  In  1849  the  French  Minister 
of  Commerce  deemed  that  a  proposal  to  allow  foreign  products  to 
be  exhibited  in  France  must  have  emanated  from  opponents 
of  the  French  industry.  There  was  a  general  belief  in  those 
days — the  echoes  of  which  still  linger  in  some  minds — that  the 
prosperity  of  your  own  country  was  extended  in  proportion  to  the 
injury  that  you  could  do  to  the  prosperity  of  another  country. 
This  superstition  received  its  most  damaging  blow  from  the  late 
Prince  Consort  and  the  large-minded  men  who  co-operated  with 
him  in  the  organisation  of  the  great  International  Exhibition  of 
1851.  The  nations  of  the  world  were  invited  to  send  the  best  of 
their  products  to  the  great  show  in  London,  and  to  come  and  see 
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them.  They  did  both ;  and  there  was  such  a  display  of  the  arts 
and  crafts  of  the  world,  and  such  a  fraternisation  of  the  peoples, 
as  had  never  been  witnessed. 

That  great  exhibition  was  followed  by  one  in  Paris  in  1855 ,  and 
by  another  in  London  in  1862.  These  exhibitions  exerted  an 
educative  influence  of  supreme  importance ,  an,d  undoubtedly  they 
led  to  an  enormous  expansion  of  British  trade.  To  this  country, 
and  to  the  world,  they  were  a  revelation  of  our  unquestioned 
superiority  in  the  mechanical  arts  and  in  the  development  and 
organisation  of  manufacturing  processes  on  a  large  scale ;  but 
they  revealed  also  the  ugliness  of  our  designs  and  the  inartistic 
character  of  our  craftsmanship  generally. 

Doubtless  other  nations  learned  much  from  us,  and,  even  then, 
we  learned  from  them.  The  Prince  Consort,  with  wide  knowledge 
of  the  educational  systems  of  other  countries — so  much  better 
than  our  own — recognised  that,  while  our  manufacturers  and 
artisans  possessed  the  inventive  faculty  in  a  high  degree ,  and  were 
powerful  in  organisation  and  in  practical  skill,  they  were  greatly 
lacking  in  artistic  culture  and  scientific  knowledge.  To  remedy 
these  defects  he  promoted  the  organisation  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Eoyal  Colleges  of 
Science  and  Art  at  South  Kensington,  and  of  schools  and  classes 
of  Science  and  Art  throughout  the  country,  which,  although  but 
slowly  taken  advantage  of,  have  exercised  a  great  influence  for 
good.  Through  these  and  other  agencies  we  have  made  since 
1851  enormous  progress  in  Science  and  Art  and  in  their  applica- 
tion to  our  national  industries ;  and  upon  the  whole  we  have  re- 
tained our  position  by  the  general  efficiency  of  our  manufactures, 
though  subject  to  an  ever-increasing  and  effective  competition  on 
the  part  of  our  rivals. 

Although  there  has  been  no  International  Exhibition  in  this 
country  since  1862 — forty-eight  years  ago — our  example  has  been 
copied  in  many  other  lands,  where  the  belief  is  almost  universal 
that  exhibitions  are  still  among  the  most  potent  instruments  for 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  extension  of  trade,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  good  fellowship  among  the  nations. 

But,  while  other  nations  have  made  enormous  and  enthusiastic 
efforts  to  promote  International  Exhibitions,  there  has  recently 
been  a  waning  interest  in  them  in  this  country.  Complaint  was 
made  that  in  some  instances  our  exhibits  had  not  done  justice  to 
our  industrial  reputation  :  in  arrangement  and  classification  they 
had  compared  unfavourably  with  those  of  other  nations,  and  at 
recent  exhibitions  many  leading  firms  had  expressed  a  marked 
disinclination  to  exhibit  at  all.  It  was  evident  that  something 
was  seriously  wrong,  and,  in  the  circumstances,  three  years  ago,  a 
Committee  was  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  : 
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To  inquire  and  report  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  benefit 
accruing  to  British  Arts,  Industries,  and  Trade  from  the  participation  of 
this  country  in  great  International  Exhibitions  ;  whether  the  results  have 
been  such  as  to  warrant  his  Majesty's  Government  in  giving  financial 
support  to  similar  exhibitions  in  future ;  and,  if  so,  what  steps,  if  any,  are 
desirable  in  order  to  secure  the  maximum  advantage  from  any  public  money 
expended  on  this  object. 

I  had  the  honour  of  serving  on  that  Committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Sir  Alfred  Bateman,  late  Comptroller-General 
of  the  Commercial  and  Statistical  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  In  the  course  of  our  inquiry  upwards  of  thirty  meetings 
were  held  and  a  great  many  witnesses  were  examined.  Besides 
a  number  of  gentlemen  who  had  had  practical  experience  in 
organising  and  arranging  British  exhibits  at  International  Exhi- 
bitions in  the  past,  these  witnesses  included  manufacturers  and 
traders  in  each  of  the  principal  industries  who  had  exhibited  their 
products.  The  leading  Chambers  of  Commerce  were  consulted, 
and  information  was  obtained  from  H.M.'s  Eepresentatives  and 
Consuls  abroad  with  regard  to  the  participation  of  other  countries 
in  International  Exhibitions. 

There  was  a  general  opinion  that  an  exhibition  was  no  longer 
the  best  medium  for  pushing  trade  or  for  finding  customers,  and 
many  witnesses  found  serious  fault  with  the  organisation  and 
management  of  the  British  Sections  in  past  exhibitions.  It  was 
alleged  that  they  had  not  been  governed  by  any  continuous  or 
clearly  defined  principles,  each  exhibition  being  treated  as  a  new 
problem,  and  the  collected  information  relating  to  one  exhibition 
having  been  often  lost  when  its  lessons  were  wanted  for  another. 
There  had  invariably  been  delays  in  appointing  a  Commission  of 
Management,  with  consequent  failure  to  secure  the  most  eligible 
space.  Exhibitors  complained  of  the  great  expense  and  personal 
inconvenience  to  which  they  were  subjected  in  the  arrangement 
and  oversight  of  their  exhibits,  and  that  their  position  and  advan- 
tages compared  unfavourably  with  those  of  other  nations  whose 
Governments  substantially  aided  their  exhibitors  in  the  effective 
display  of  their  goods. 

The  evidence  was  weighed  and  sifted  in  view  of  the  facts,  and 
with  open  minds  the  question  was  considered — '  Should  Britain 
take  part  in  future  International  Exhibitions?  '  The  question 
presented  two  prominent  aspects  :  (1)  the  political ,  and  (2)  the 
commercial. 

The  aim  of  an  International  Exhibition  on  political  grounds 
is  to  promote  good  fellowship,  to  bring  the  nations  together — the 
classes  and  the  masses — in  friendly  intercourse  and  industrial 
rivalry,  and  thus  to  establish  among  them  peaceful  relations  and 
goodwill.  This  aspect  of  the  question  commanded  our  warm 
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sympathy  and  approval,  and  we  felt  that  it  was  worth  some  effort 
and  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Britain  to  promote  international 
communion  and  amity. 

With  regard  to  the  commercial  aspect ,  we  had  to  consider  our 
position  as  a  manufacturing  nation  doing  a  worldwide  business  : 
the  effect  upon  our  industries  of  exhibiting  our  manufactures  in 
competing  countries,  and  the  many  questions  raised  by  experts 
and  witnesses  as  to  whether  the  results  justified  the  outlay.  On 
weighing  the  evidence  the  Committee  did  not  recommend  the 
organisation  of  a  great  International  Exhibition  in  London  at  the 
present  time.  But  they  were  unanimous  that,  whatever  may  be 
the  difficulties  inseparable  from  participation  in  foreign  exhibi- 
tions, they  should  be  overcome.  On  commercial  grounds  alone, 
whether  or  not  it  pays  to  exhibit ,  if  Britain  should  be  invited  by  a 
responsible  friendly  Government  to  join  friendly  nations  in  an 
exhibition  of  their  products,  it  would  not  be  in  keeping  with  our 
national  dignity,  or  with  the  position  which  we  hold  as  so  important 
a  manufacturing  nation,  to  refuse  the  invitation.  And  yet  to 
accept  and  then  leave  the  results  to  chance  would  be  tantamount 
to  an  ignominious  surrender  of  our  manufacturing  supremacy  in 
open  competition  with  our  rivals,  followed  by  a  rapid  descent  in 
the  estimation  of  the  nations.  International  Exhibitions  will  be 
held  even  if  we  refuse  to  recognise  them,  and  therefore,  as  we 
cannot  end  them,  our  true  course  is  to  mend  them  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  by  exhibiting  in  such  a  manner  as  to  maintain  and 
improve  the  reputation  of  British  manufactures  as  a  whole. 
Polonius  advised  his  son  :  '  Bewrare  of  entrance  to  a  quarrel,  but, 
being  in,  bear't  that  the  opposer  may  beware  of  thee.'  And  so, 
in  all  exhibitions  in  which  Britain  participates — to  change  the 
metaphor — she  must  not  be  content  to  '  play  second  fiddle,'  but 
rather  make  it  her  business  to  lead  her  rivals. 

To  secure  this  object  we  recommended  the  appointment  of  a 
permanent  official  under  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  keep  records,  to 
collect  information,  to  give  prompt  consideration  to  invitations, 
and  to  be  in  touch  with  manufacturers,  traders,  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  &c.  It  would  also  be  his  business  to  conduct  negotia- 
tions, to  secure  continuity  of  organisation  from  exhibition  to  exhi- 
bition, and  to  take  active  part  in  organising  the  British  Section. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Committee  was  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  an  Exhibitions  Branch  was  established,  and 
under  the  new  regime  invitations  to  take  part  in  three  Inter- 
national Exhibitions — in  Brussels  in  1910,  and  in  Turin  and  Borne 
in  1911— were  accepted.  A  liberal  grant  was  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  meet  the  expenditure,  and  for  the  securing  of  exhibits 
representing  the  whole  range  of  British  industries,  arts,  crafts, 
and  inventions,  &c.,  a  thoroughly  representative  Royal  Commis- 
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sion  was  appointed  under  the  presidency  of  the  King,  then  Prince 
of  Wales. 

At  Brussels,  ample  space,  most  favourably  situated,  has  been 
secured  for  the  general  exhibits  and  for  machinery,  and  unusual 
facilities  have  been  offered  to  exhibitors  in  the  way  of  freightage 
of  goods,  the  provision  and  arrangement  of  showcases,  the  pay- 
ments for  motive  power  and  electric  lighting,  and  the  installation 
of  machinery  in  motion.     Exceptional  accommodation  has  been 
provided  in  the  British  Industrial  Section,  as  well  as  in  the 
machinery  department,   for  bringing  together  customers,  exhi- 
bitors and  their  agents  for  the  transaction  of  business  and  the 
giving  of  information.     There  are  catalogues  in  English  and 
French ,  and  interpreters  of  these  and  other  languages  will  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Commission,  in  constant  attendance  for  voluntary 
service  to  all  who  may  require  them.     Unlike  the  British  Sections 
in  past  Exhibitions,  the  showcases  (provided  by  the  Board  of 
Trade)  and  the  decorations  have  been  designed  so  as  to  secure  a 
harmonious  and  distinguishing  effect.     It  has  been  ascertained 
that  France  and  Germany  are  making  stupendous  efforts  to  display 
their  productions  in  the  most  artistic  manner,  and,  in  view  of  the 
attractive  exhibits  of  these  nations  in  the  past ,  we  may  appreciate 
the  wisdom  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  bringing  the  decorations  of 
the  British  Section  into  line  with  those  of  our  rivals.     In  this  and 
other  respects  the  British  Government,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
annals  of  International  Exhibitions,  will  follow  the  example  of 
foreign  Governments  in  directly  helping  exhibitors  to  display 
their  goods  to  the  best  advantage.     It  will,  however,  avail  but 
little  for  the  Board  of  Trade  to  offer  help  at  any  time  to  exhibitors 
unless  the  offer  is  accepted.    Manufacturers  themselves  must  come 
forward,  or  Britain  will  drop  into  a  third  or  fourth  place  among 
the  nations,  with  a  corresponding  loss  of  prestige  and  trade. 

There  is  also  something  to  be  learned  from  our  continental 
rivals  in  the  methods  of  exhibiting.  Their  manufacturers  favour 
co-operation  and  collective  exhibits,  and  thus  make  a  maximum 
display  at  a  minimum  of  cost.  British  manufacturers,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  usually  made  individual  exhibits.  It  has  been 
a  case  of  the  unit  against  a  combination  of  manufacturers,  in 
which  the  unit,  however  important,  often  appeared  at  a  disad- 
vantage. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  always  be  individual 
exhibits  where  there  are  specialities  of  commanding  merit ;  but 
the  general  tendency  is  for  the  many  firms  in  an  industrial  centre 
to  form  a  collective  show  of  their  goods  in  the  midst  of  picturesque 
and  attractive  surroundings,  so  as  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
visitors. 

An  International  Exhibition  is  a  challenge  by  every  rising 
nation  to  the  '  old  firm,'  Britain,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  patriotism 
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that  we  should  accept  the  challenge  with  spirit  and  loyalty,  and 
make  the  best  organised  display  of  our  industries  for  the  credit  of 
the  nation. 

In  appealing  to  manufacturers  to  exhibit  their  goods  at 
Brussels,  the  Eoyal  Commissioners  have  had  to  meet  many  objec- 
tions and  prejudices ;  and  they  have  to  confess  with  regret  that 
some  important  firms  have  absolutely  declined  to  participate.  As 
reasons  for  holding  aloof,  some  have  alleged  disappointment  with 
past  experience,  with  awards,  with  small  returns  as  compared 
with  the  outlay,  and  with  lack  of  interest  and  alertness  on  the  part 
of  British  Commissions  in  smoothing  the  way  of  exhibitors. 
There  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  under  the  new  management 
these  objections  will  no  longer  obtain. 

Other  objections,  referring  to  future  exhibitions,  may  not  be 
so  easily  overcome.  The  first  of  these  relates  to  the  copying  by 
foreign  firms  of  British  exhibits  and  patterns— a  fact  which  I  have 
no  wish  to  ignore  or  minimise.  However,  in  most  instances  there 
are  readier  means  of  copying  a  machine  or  a  pattern  than  an  exhi- 
bition affords.  They  may  each  be  bought  from  the  maker  or  over 
a  shop  counter.  The  goods  are  exhibited  that  they  may  be  seen, 
and  the  more  they  are  seen  the  better  is  the  chance  of  selling  them. 
While  it  is  true  that  in  the  making  of  machines  and  in  the  methods 
of  manufacturing  we  taught  our  rivals  most  of  what  they  know, 
some  of  the  chief  witnesses  asserted  that  the  time  has  come  when 
it  is  a  sign  of  weakness,  rather  than  of  strength,  to  take  refuge  in 
locking  the  stable  door,  for  we  have  as  much  to  learn  as  to  teach. 
In  designs  for  textiles  for  women's  wear  and  furnishings  we  still 
largely  depend  on  foreign  inspiration,  and  even  in  mechanical 
inventions  we  can  nowadays  lay  no  claim  to  monopoly.  There 
are  many  instances  of  important  inventions  and  improvements 
having  been  introduced  to  buyers  through  exhibitions,  and  it  is 
common  knowledge  that  inventors  in  other  countries  sell  their 
machines  at  a  lower  price  in  Britain  than  at  home.  At  the  last 
exhibition  in  Paris  (1900)  a  friend  of  mine  was  by  chance  attracted 
by  some  foreign  labour-saving  machine  tools,  which  he  saw  would 
be  useful  to  him.  He  quickly  obtained  sample  machines,  and 
afterwards,  on  most  favourable  terms,  purchased  5,OOOL  worth 
which  he  employed  in  his  works  greatly  to  his  advantage.  It  may 
be  wise  not  to  exhibit  an  article  if  you  do  not  wish  to  part  with  it , 
but  if  you  made  it  for  sale  it  is  surely  foolish  to  refuse  to  allow  it 
to  be  seen. 

Another  alleged  objection  brought  against  exhibitions  is  that, 
as  aids  to  business,  they  are  surpassed,  if  not  almost  entirely 
superseded,  by  other  and  better  methods  of  getting  in  touch  with 
consumers.  There  are  now  great  merchants,  international  distri- 
butors and  agents,  exchanges  where  buyers  and  sellers  meet  for 
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the  transaction  of  business,  and  the  marvellous  means  of  commu- 
nication represented  by  railways,  steamships,  telegraphs,  tele- 
phones, and  commercial  travellers.  It  is  beyond  dispute  that 
these  methods  of  distribution  hold  the  field,  and  that  they  are  as 
fully  developed  in  other  countries  as  in  our  own.  Yet  all  these 
countries  hold  most  strenuously  to  the  belief  that ,  over  and  above  the 
agencies  to  which  I  refer,  an  exhibition  is  a  popular  advertisement 
that  specially  appeals  to  vast  numbers  of  consumers  gathered 
together  from  many  lands.  It  influences  their  judgments  by 
bringing  before  them  the  rival  productions  of  all  nations  in  one 
building.  The  most  determined  objector  is  constrained  to  speak 
of  an  exhibition  as  a  glorified  shop  window.  But  a  shop  window 
is,  after  all,  a  most  attractive  advertisement,  and  the  Brussels 
Exhibition  is  a  shop  window  of  assorted  wares  from  our  own 
country  arranged  side  by  side  with  similar  wares  from  other 
countries.  You  cannot  complain  that  your  trade  is  filched  from 
you  by  your  rivals,  if  you  refuse  to  show  your  wares  to  your 
customers. 

There  is  a  third  objection  raised  by  many  of  our  manufacturers. 
These  foreign  countries  allow  us  to  exhibit  our  goods,  but  they 
do  not  allow  us  to  sell  them  to  their  people  on  the  same  terms  as 
we  allow  their  goods  to  be  sold  in  our  country.  This  is  manifestly 
unfair,  and  there  are  many  who  refuse  to  exhibit  in  foreign 
countries — and  would  boycott  their  exhibitions  in  consequence. 
The  objection  would  be  a  valid  argument  against  our  exhibiting 
in  any  and  every  manufacturing  country  if  it  were  not  that  the 
injury  done  by  such  a  boycott  would  recoil  on  ourselves.  All  these 
countries  are  already  our  customers.  They  buy  the  bulk  of  our 
manufactures,  and  we  desire  above  all  things  to  extend  our  trade 
among  them.  We  cannot  say  to  Belgium  or  any  country  :  '  We 
refuse  to  sell  you  our  goods  because 'you  tax  them.'  The  goods 
were  made  to  be  sold ;  they  must  be  sold,  or  our  great  workshops 
and  factories  would  have  to  be  closed  and  our  population  would 
starve.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  unfairness  we  have  the  consola- 
tion that  there  is  no  discrimination  against  us,  that  no  country 
admits  the  manufactures  of  any  other  country  on  better  terms  than 
those  of  Britain.  To  consider  this  matter  entirely  from  a  com- 
mercial standpoint,  let  us  compare  our  position  at  Brussels  with 
that  of  France  and  Germany.  All  the  goods  from  these  neigh- 
bouring countries  entering  Belgium  are  taxed  by  the  Government 
equally  with  ours.  Belgium  injures  France  and  Germany  by  her 
tariffs  as  she  injures  us.  But  France  and  Germany  are  not  so 
foolish  as  to  take  their  revenge  by  refusing  to  exhibit,  thus  in- 
juring themselves.  Notwithstanding  the  tariffs,  France  and 
Germany  will  be  our  greatest  competitors  in  the  display  of  manu- 
factures of  all  kinds,  and  our  refusal  to  exhibit  would  simply  have 
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been  self-effacement.  What  a  disadvantage  we  should  have 
suffered  in  the  eyes  of  all  citizens  of  the  world  who  saw  the  ex- 
hibition and  were  influenced  by  it !  That  is  not  the  way  to  extend 
our  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  where  we  exhibit  our  best,  the 
people  of  every  nation  will  see  that  we  are  still  in  evidence  against 
all  comers,  and  that  in  spite  of  tariffs  they  can  buy  British  goods 
as  favourably  as  those  from  any  other  country. 

It  may  be  broadly  stated  that  we  export  more  manufactures  to 
the  countries  that  are  said  to  shut  out  our  goods  than  they  export 
to  each  other.  In  the  neutral  markets  we  beat  them  all.  It  is 
plain,  therefore,  that  if  we  were  to  boycott  foreign  exhibitions 
because  foreign  Governments  tax  our  goods,  we  should  directly 
injure  and  restrict  our  foreign  trade  by  giving  an  advantage  in 
every  market  to  our  competitors.  It  is  not  by  such  proceed- 
ings that  Britain  has  obtained  her  foothold  in  the  protected 
markets  of  the  world,  nor  by  such  proceedings  that  her  hold  upon 
these  markets  can  be  retained  and  strengthened.  Our  true  policy 
is  to  adopt  every  means  that  experience  and  judgment  teach  us, 
by  which  we  can  bring  our  wares  under  the  notice  of  our  cus- 
tomers. We  have  everything  to  gain,  not  by  the  restriction,  but 
by  the  extension  of  our  markets  everywhere.  We  thus  promote, 
not  only  our  own  interests,  but  that  interdependence  of 
nations  which,  during  the  last  half -century,  has  so  nobly 
contributed  to  the  enrichment  of  the  world  and  especially  of 
Britain.  In  spite  of  all  obstacles,  we  are  more  and  more  members 
one  of  another ;  and  of  all  nations  our  own  would  lose  the  most  by 
holding  aloof  from  any  of  the  agencies  that  bring  the  people  and 
the  products  of  the  world  together.  '  Commerce  is  like  the  shuttle 
of  the  loom,  weaving  the  web  of  concord  among  the  nations.' 

A  powerful  argument  in  favour  of  International  Exhibitions 
as  a  means  of  advertising  our  wares  is  suggested  by  our  insular 
position,  and  by  the  artificial  conditions  under  which,  as  a  nation, 
we  earn  our  livelihood.  With  a  population  of  44,000,000,  for  nine 
months  in  each  year  we  live  on  imported  food.  The  raw  material 
of  our  greatest  industry — cotton — is  all  imported.  We  import  the 
whole  of  our  silk,  flax,  jute,  and  most  of  our  wool.  We  import 
also  vast  quantities  of  iron  ore,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  the  precious 
metals.  How  do  we  pay  for  these  imports  of  food  and  raw 
materials  ?  By  utilising  the  trained  skill  and  energy  of  our  people 
in  working  up  the  raw  materials  into  manufactures,  and  by  ex- 
changing them  for  the  things  we  want.  It  is  true  that  some  of 
our  greatest  industries  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  products 
that  are  not  seen  at  exhibitions,  such  as  the  semi-manufactures 
that  form  the  raw  materials  for  others,  and  the  common  goods  for 
the  million  in  the  making  of  which  we  have  always  excelled.  But 
we  are  also  competitors  with  the  world  in  a  vast  number  of  com- 
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pleted  manufactures  that  enter  into  domestic  use  and  are  sold 
everywhere  in  retail ;  and  we  compete  also  more  and  more  in  the 
production  of  superior  goods  and  luxuries,  in  which  taste,  fine 
knowledge,  and  trained  skill  enable  makers  to  contend  for  the 
highest  industrial  prizes.  In  the  labour  of  quantity  our  economic 
conditions,  especially  in  textiles,  have  given  us  undoubted  supre- 
macy ;  and  in  the  labour  of  quality  (with  products  that  command 
their  price  in  the  wealthiest  communities  in  spite  of  tariffs)  many 
of  our  manufacturers  have  taken  the  highest  places  at  recent  exhi- 
bitions, and  have  secured  the  patronage  of  the  cultivated  of  all 
nations.  Within  the  memory  of  many  of  us  our  country  hardly 
attempted  to  make  a  show  of  such  products  in  competition  with  the 
artistic  nations  of  the  Continent.  It  is  not  so  now.  In  the  wide 
realm  of  artistic  productions,  not  only  in  pictures,  but  in  metal 
and  wood  work,  furniture,  pottery,  textiles,  and  other  creations 
of  craftsmanship,  Britain  has  risen  from  a  very  low  place  to  a 
level  approaching  the  highest. 

At  the  recent  Franco-British  Exhibition  in  London  the  two 
countries  made  a  remarkable  display  of  works  of  art,  especially 
in  pictures  and  sculpture.  It  was  a  daring  thing  to  place  the 
works  of  British  artists  in  such  proximity  with  those  of  France 
as  to  challenge  comparison,  for  in  Art  France  has  long  been  con- 
sidered supreme.  Yet  the  comparison  was  made,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  the  most  eminent  French  critics  the  British  works  did 
not  suffer.  This  magnificent  result  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
Britain  showed  her  best,  and  if  at  the  forthcoming  exhibitions  she 
will  show  her  best  in  manufactures  as  well  as  in  Art  the  world  will 
realise  and  appreciate  the  strength  of  her  position  and  she  will  get 
her  reward  in  the  extension  of  her  commerce. 

The  main  use  of  an  exhibition  is  to  enable  manufacturers  to 
display  their  goods  in  such  a  way  as  to  attract  buyers  who  might 
otherwise  give  their  custom  to  our  competitors.  Another  use  of 
immense  importance  is  that  it  enables  manufacturers  to  see,  and 
spurs  them  on  to  profit  if  possible  by ,  what  others  are  doing.  As  we 
are  the  greatest  manufacturers  of  goods  for  export  in  the  world, 
we  have  most  need  of  buyers.  Consider  for  a  moment  the  extent 
of  our  export  trade  ;  take  the  average  of  the  last  three  years.  We 
exported  each  year  314,000 ,OOOZ.  of  manufactures  in  competition 
with  our  rivals  in  all  parts  of  the  globe — a  million  sterling  a  day  for 
every  working  day  in  each  year.  There  has  never  been  anything 
comparable  with  it  in  the  world's  history.  Every  competing 
country,  including  our  own  Colonies  outside  India,  taxed  these 
manufactures ;  yet  they  bought  them.  The  goods — which  were 
made  for  sale — were  displayed  in  tens  of  thousands  of  shop 
windows  and  on  shop  counters,  and  they  were  seen  and  approved 
by  the  buyers  everywhere.  We  sold  per  head  of  the  population  in 
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the  world's  markets  more  than  France  and  Germany  per  head  put 
together,  and  four  times  more  than  our  great  and  growing  com- 
petitor, the  United  States. 

With  such  facts  before  us  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  cry 
of  decadence  that  one  so  often  hears  as  a  reproach  against  British 
manufacturers.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  afford  to  rest  upon 
our  oars.  We  must  keep  in  evidence,  for  others  are  moving ;  and 
we  must  take  to  heart  the  saying  of  the  Red  Queen  in  Alice  in 
Wonderland  :  '  In  my  country  you  have  to  run  as  fast  as  you  can 
in  order  to  keep  in  the  same  place.'  We  need  also  to  pay  heed  to 
the  complaint  of  our  Consuls  everywhere,  and  of  our  Colonial 
Agents,  that  we  do  not  '  hustle,'  and  advertise,  and  study  the 
wants  of  our  customers,  and  push  our  business  as  some  of  our  rivals 
do  theirs,  but  are  suffering  from  an  ancient  reliance  on  the  merits 
of  our  commodities,  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  we  have  imitators 
and  competitors  who  are  straining  every  nerve  to  oust  us  from 
their  markets.  It  is  a  sad  reflection  that  many  who  are  loudest 
in  proclaiming  the  superiority  of  the  foreigner  are  the  most  apa- 
thetic in  promoting  the  technical  education  and  alertness  of  our 
people,  without  which  our  manufacturing  position  cannot  be 
maintained. 

I  have  seen  a  return  of  the  number  of  commercial  travellers 
who  visited  Switzerland  in  1908,  and,  of  a  total  of  about  7000, 
4711  were  from  Germany,  1551  from  France,  1405  from  Italy, 
and  61  from  the  United  Kingdom.  We  must,  of  course,  make 
considerable  allowance  for  contiguity  of  situation,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  realise  which  is  the  most  remarkable — the  pushfulness  of  the 
Germans  in  seeking  trade  outlets  or  our  own  indifference.  I  have 
no  figures  from  Belgium  to  show  the  relative  number  of  British 
as  compared  with  French  and  German  commercial  travellers 
visiting  that  country ;  but ,  if  the  figures  compare  in  any  degree 
with  those  of  Switzerland,  they  must  indeed  give  us  pause.  The 
cleverness  of  the  Germans  in  making  things  is  only  exceeded  by 
their  cleverness  in  finding  markets  for  them,  attainments  which, 
by  the  way,  are  mainly  due  to  their  superior  technical  training 
and  knowledge  of  other  languages  than  their  own. 

It  was  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Keform  Commissioners 
that  in  the  British  woollen  industry — to  take  a  familiar  example — 
the  Germans,  through  their  better  commercial  organisation  and 
their  larger  and  more  efficient  staff  of  commercial  travellers, 
succeed  better  than  we  do  in  reaching  both  the  wholesale  and 
retail  buyers  of  our  own  country.  These  facts  are  significant  in 
themselves,  but,  in  conjunction  with  the  keen  interest  which 
Germany  takes  in  International  Exhibitions,  they  show  conclu- 
sively the  importance  attached  by  the  Germans  to  this  form  of 
advertisement.  The  Germans  even  projected  the  idea  of  fitting 
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out  one  of  their  largest  warships  as  a  floating  exhibition,  to  call  at 
the  chief  ports  of  other  countries,  show  their  wares,  and  distribute 
advertisements  of  information  relating  to  them  in  the  language  of 
each  country  visited.  The  areas  of  commerce  are  widening,  the 
manufacturers  of  the  world  are  increasing  in  number,  efficiency, 
and  enterprise,  and  we  are  engaged  in  a  contest  in  which  we  are 
challenged  in  every  department  and  in  every  country,  a  challenge 
which  we  have  hitherto  taken  up  whenever  and  by  whomsoever  it 
has  been  thrown  down.  There  can  be  no  success  without  effort, 
and  even  the  greatest  and  most  sustained  effort  will  not  bring 
success  unless  it  is  intelligently  directed. 

There  is  one  respect  in  which  International  Exhibitions  make 
an  important  appeal  to  British  traders — namely,  their  educational 
value.  It  was  stated  before  the  Board  of  Trade  Committee  that 
much  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  technical  and  indus- 
trial education,  both  in  our  own  and  other  countries,  is  attributable 
to  exhibitions — a  fact  which,  as  the  evidence  showed,  is  fully 
appreciated  by  the  Governments  of  other  countries.  Not  only  are 
they  aids  to  artistic,  technical,  and  commercial  education,  but 
they  tend  to  the  enlargement  of  the  views  of  life  of  all  who  see 
them.  They  enable  tens  of  thousands  to  witness  manufacturing 
processes  of  great  interest  which  they  have  never  seen  before, 
while  craftsmen  in  all  industries  are  inspired,  and  yet  humbled, 
by  their  examination  of  great  examples  of  artistic  and  manual 
skill  in  every  branch  of  industry.  Employers,  trade  guilds,  work- 
men's associations,  educational  and  public  authorities  bear  the 
expenses  of  workmen  and  students  going  to  see  the  craftsmanship 
and  mechanical  productions  of  their  rivals,  and  often  to  inquire 
into  the  methods  of  their  training.  And  we  may  be  sure  that 
every  foreign  employer  and  workman  will  make  a  close  comparison 
between  the  exhibits  from  his  own  country  and  those  of  Britain. 
Not  only  so,  but  British  exhibits,  whether  effective  or  meagre, 
will  be  judged  by  foreigners  as  representing  the  high-water  mark 
of  British  attainment. 

Many  thousands  of  workmen  from  all  the  countries  of  Europe 
will  visit  Brussels  ;  they  will  fraternise  with  each  other  in  friend- 
ship and  sympathy ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  facilities  will  be  so 
arranged  that  great  numbers  of  technical  students  and  workmen, 
representing  British  industries,  will  be  enabled  to  mingle  in  that 
intercourse,  to  see  for  themselves  what  their  neighbours  are 
doing,  to  compare  the  work  of  others  with  their  own,  and  to 
establish  good  fellowship  with  men  of  their  class  from  other  lands. 

In  Keighley  there  is  a  society  composed  almost  entirely  of 
workmen  for  the  promotion  of  the  entente  cordiale.  For  several 
years  its  members  have  exchanged  visits  with  workmen  and  their 
families  in  France.  This  society  contemplates  sending  a  large 
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contingent  to  Brussels ,  where  they  will  meet  many  of  their  friends 
from  France  and  where  they  hope  to  form  friendships  with  the 
workmen  of  other  nationalities.  Such  a  movement  is  worth  ex- 
tending, and  I  hope  that  the  co-operation  of  the  Exhibition  autho- 
rities will  be  secured  in  facilitating  special  railway  rates  and  in 
arranging  for  the  lodging  and  entertainment  of  these  visitors. 

Even  if  there  were  no  commercial  or  educational  value  to  be 
attached  to  exhibitions,  the  political  interests  involved — the  culti- 
vation of  friendships  between  our  people  and  their  neighbours  in 
other  lands — would  justify  an  expenditure  of  public  money  and 
many  individual  sacrifices  in  the  attainment  of  such  ends. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  add  that  an  unfavourable  impression  of 
our  manufacturing  position  has  been  spread  abroad  during  the 
last  few  years,  and  may  in  some  instances  have  been  justified  by 
the  inadequate  representation  of  our  products  at  recent  Inter- 
national Exhibitions.  It  is  well  known  that  there  are  foreign 
critics  who  belittle  our  influence  and  proclaim  that  we  are  on  the 
down  grade.  The  assumption  is  not  true,  but  we  must  show  by 
actual  demonstration  that  it  is  not  true.  We  cannot  do  this 
by  boycotting  International  Exhibitions. 

There  was  profound  significance  in  the  cracking  of  the  whip 
by  the  King,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  when,  after  his  last  Eastern 
tour,  he  suggested  that  his  countrymen  should  '  wake  up.'  We 
must  indeed  wake  up,  and  show  to  all  not  only  that  our  productions 
are  the  best  and  the  most  attractive,  but  that  they  hold  their 
own  in  quality  and  value  against  the  world ;  and  finally,  with  an 
eye  to  business  always,  we  must  make  sure  that  where  our  com- 
petitors find  an  opening  for  trade  we  are  there  Before  them . 

SWIEE  SMITH. 


THE  NEGRO  AND  RELIGION 


IF  to  be  much  in  the  public  eye  and  to  be  constantly  under  dis- 
cussion in  one  phase  or  another  ministers  to  the  vanity  of  an 
individual  or  a  race,  the  Negro  should  have  a  good  conceit  of 
himself.  For  it  would  seem  as  though  scarcely  a  month  can  pass 
in  these  opening  years  of  the  twentieth  century  without  the  Negro 
being  attacked,  defended,  described,  eulogised,  or  criticised  in 
public  speeches,  at  conferences,  in  books,  newspapers,  or  reviews, 
in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  South 
Africa,  Liberia,  or  Brazil. 

It  may  be  some  consolation  to  the  African  and  Aframerican 
that  he  should  arouse  so  much  inquiry  and  consideration.  Pro- 
portionately to  their  numbers — some  two  hundred  millions — the 
Negroes  of  Africa  and  America  occupy  a  far  larger  place  in  the 
mind  of  the  White  man  than  do  the  five  hundred  millions  of 
Mongols  in  Asia  and  America. 

The  fact  is  that,  despite  accusations  three  hundred  years  old 
of  laziness,  the  Negro  as  a  world-worker  is  of  much  greater  im- 
portance than  the  Yellow  man.  It  has  been  computed  recently 
by  a  French  writer,  M.  Chemin-Dupontes,1  that  while  an  East 
Indian  kuli  gives  about  220  days'  work  out  of  the  365  and  a  China- 
man only  150,  an  African  is  good  for  280  days'  work  in  the  year, 
especially  in  agriculture. 

The  importance  of  the  Negro  as  a  soldier  is  only  just  dawning 
on  the  conception  of  white  Governments.2  Properly  led  and  well 
treated,  there  is  no  better  or  braver.  The  results  of  industrial 
training  at  Tuskigi  and  Hampton,  in  the  workshops  of  British 
industrial  missionary  establishments,  and  of  the  rough-and-ready 
teaching  of  white  mechanics  in  West  Africa  and  South  Africa, 
have  shown  with  what  surprising  aptitude  the  Negro  can  come 
forward  in  a  hundred-and-one  careers  and  professions  connected 
with  machinery,  manufactures,  building,  mining,  navigation, 
tailoring,  dressmaking,  and  anything  which  requires  (strange  to 

1  Les  Petite*  Antilles. 

2  In  connection  with  this  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  French  Government  con- 
templates organising  an  army  of  20,000  Sengalese  soldiers  to  defend  Algeria. 
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say)  either  delicacy  of  touch  or  deftness  of  fingering,  as  well  as 
great  physical  exertion. 

Therefore  it  has  become  a  matter  of  increasing  anxiety  and 
interest  to  far-sighted  men  in  Europe,  America,  and  South  Africa 
as  to  what  course  the  majority  of  Negroes  will  take  in  regard  to 
religion.  The  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  the  really  White 
races  belong  ostensibly  to  the  religion  of  Christianity  is  now 
acknowledged  to  be  an  extraordinary  bond  of  union.  As  the  years 
go  by,  the  mere  fact  that  there  are  no  essential  differences  of 
religion  between  all  the  nations  and  peoples  of  Europe  (except 
in  part  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  South-E astern  Russia),  and 
that  there  is  at  the  present  day,  for  all  practical  purposes,  but 
one  religion  throughout  the  New  World,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  the  Pacific  Archipelagoes — that  of  Christianity — is  one  of  the 
explanations  why  all  white  peoples  are  converging  in  a  spirit  of 
brotherhood.  Perhaps  the  White  world  is  scarcely  conscious  as 
yet  of  its  solidarity  in  regard  to  religious  belief  (I  make  no  excep- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  Jews,  for  in  course  of  time  they  have 
become  little  else  than  a  more  definitely  Unitarian  form  of  Chris- 
tian) ;  but  one  who  travels  much  cannot  but  be  aware  that  this 
solidarity  does  exist  and  is  a  very  potent  factor  when  White 
Christians  are  ranged  against  Yellow  Buddhists,  Brown  Hindus, 
and  Yellow,  Black  or  White  Muhammadans.  Of  course,  the 
world-student  and  philosopher  would  like  to  see  the  religious 
basis  so  further  broadened  and  simplified  that  all  members  of  the 
human  species  could  meet  on  a  common  ground  of  loving  kind- 
ness and  brotherhood ;  although,  however,  that  is  the  millennium 
in  store  for  our  descendants,  it  hardly  comes  yet  within  the  range 
of  practical  politics.  But  what  is  noteworthy  at  the  present  day 
is  the  extent  to  which  community  of  religious  beliefs  is  beginning 
to  over-ride  racial  distinctions  and  comparisons.  With  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  thousand  (in  Brazil)  almost  the  entirety 
of  Negroes  and  Negroids  of  the  New  World  are  Christians ;  and 
in  that  capacity,  when  and  if  they  were  or  are  opposed  to 
Chinese  or  any  other  of  the  peoples  as  yet  alien  to  America  or 
still  in  a  condition  of  Paganism,  would  range  themselves  up  along- 
side the  White  man.  Also,  the  common  Christianity  of  White 
and  Black  in  America  had  not  only  disposed  of  the  slavery  ques- 
tion by  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  but  since  the 
Civil  War  in  the  United  States  and  the  troubles  created  by  the 
House  of  Assembly  in  Jamaica  has  rapidly  broken  down  the 
barrier  between  the  two  races  :  a  barrier  at  one  time  seemingly 
insuperable  owing  to  the  bitterness  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
White  ex-slaveholder.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  in  the  States 
or  West  Indies  Christian  influence  approves  or  encourages 
miscegenation.  I  do  not  think  it  does ;  but  it  is  steadily  working 
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in  the  direction  of  equal  rights  for  all  races  leading  a  life  of  equal 
civilisation  and  mind  culture. 

More  than  this,  all  over  the  world  the  influence  of  Christianity 
— especially  during  the  last  ten  years — has  not  been  in  the 
direction  of  emphasising  or  exaggerating  differences  in  matters  of 
religious  belief,  whether  as  regards  those  imperfectly  defined 
religions  which  we  describe  as  Paganism  or  the  great  faiths  of 
Asia  and  North  Africa.  The  chief  value  of  Christianity  as  a 
force  seems  to  be  as  a  counter-agent  to  purely  natural  laws. 
Possibly  it  may  therefore  be  a  more  marked  Divine  intervention 
in  the  life  history  of  this  little  planet. 

The  natural  law,  as  we  read  it  in  our  dim  and  imperfect 
gropings  after  truth,  would  seem  to  know  no  such  thing  as  pity. 
For  example,  one  could  imagine  in  an  America  or  a  Europe  with- 
out Christianity  the  resolution  back  into  slavery  of  all  inferior 
races  and  social  castes.  The  White  Man,  holding  at  present  the 
almost  exclusive  martial  strength  of  the  world,  would — for 
example,  in  the  development  of  Africa — constitute  himself  the 
same  pitiless  taskmaster  as  the  ancient  Egyptian  or  the  Mogul, 
the  Spaniard  of  the  sixteenth,  the  Dutchman  of  Surinam  in  the 
seventeenth,  the  West  Indian  Englishman  of  the  eighteenth,  and 
the  South  Carolina  planter  of  the  early  nineteenth  centuries. 
Negroes  would  work  under  the  lash  and  the  revolver  in  the  South 
and  West  African  mines ;  would  under  like  compulsion  (such  as 
not  long  ago  was  an  actual  fact  in  the  Congo  basin)  collect  the 
rubber  from  the  wild  forests,  or  plant  for  the  White  man's  benefit 
cultivated  rubber  trees,  or  such  other  vegetable  products  as  are 
needed  for  the  civilised  races  in  temperate  climes.  I  have,  in  the 
course  of  my  travels,  met  many  an  Englishman,  German,  White 
American,  Arab,  or  Portuguese  who  regretted  bitterly  the  in- 
fluence of  Exeter  Hall,  which  alone  stood  between  him  and  the 
dream  of  Africa  regenerated  with  a  more  than  Egyptian  severity 
by  the  White  taskmaster.  And  the  same  has  been  the  plaint 
again  and  again  in  the  West  Indies ,  under  divers  flags ;  and  in 
South  America.  Yet,  in  parenthesis,  I  may  remark  that  there 
is  scarcely  any  part  of  America,  tropical  or  sub-tropical,  which 
can  point  to  an  output  of  vegetable  or  mineral  products  in  the 
days  when  slavery  was  in  full  swing  that  was  equal  propor- 
tionately to  the  output  derived  from  the  same  regions  to-day 
under  a  system  of  freedom  and  of  individual  labour.  Barbados, 
for  example,  at  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  her  slavery  system  reached  its  apogee  of  strength,  had 
about  half  the  commerce  in  imports  and  exports  that  she  has 
to-day. 

But  for  the  influence  of  Christianity  there  would  have  broken 
out,  over  and  over  again,  a  sharp  racial  war  between  Negroes  and 
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Negroids  on  the  one  hand  and  Whites  on  the  other,  in  various 
parts  of  America.  But  for  the  influence  and  the  preparatory  work 
of  the  Christian  missionary  societies  in  Africa,  but  few  of  the 
modern  European  Protectorates  or  Colonies  could  have  been 
founded  or  maintained.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
Negro  Africa  has  been  conquered  ;  it  will  be  a  still  graver  mistake 
to  suppose  that  it  can  be  easily  conquered  or  that  the  conquest 
would  be  worth  the  enormous  expenditure  of  men  and  money  it 
would  entail.  The  ease  with  which  the  White  man  has  implanted 
himself  in  Africa  as  governor,  exploiter,  and  teacher  is  due  much 
more  to  the  work  of  missionary  societies  than  to  the  use  of 
machine  guns.  Africa  taken  a  rebours  [instead  of,  as  it  has 
been,  along  the  line  of  least  resistance]  would  have  furnished  a 
very  different  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  world  between  1810— 
when  we  began  to  go  ahead  in  South  Africa — and  1910.  What 
are  the  unconquered  or  the  least  assimilated  portions  of  Africa 
at  the  present  day?  Those  regions  where  the  Muhammadan 
religion  prevails — Somaliland,  portions  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan 
and  of  Upper  Egypt — Tripoli,  Morocco,  Wadai,  the  Northern 
Hausa  States,  and  the  regions  of  the  Middle  and  Upper  Niger. 
Elsewhere  it  has  been  either  that  the  influence  of  Christianity 
(as  taught  by  the  missionaries)  has  drawn  the  natives  irresistibly 
towards  the  White  man ;  or  the  putting  into  practice  of  Christian 
principles  has  abated  the  White  man's  greed  or  cruelty.  The 
following  of  natural  instincts  unchecked  by  this  influence  which 
we  connect  with  the  name  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  [but 
which  dawned  on  the  world  of  Asia  some  centuries  before  His 
birth]  would  have  brought  far  less  of  the  habitable  world  under 
the  White  man's  sway  or  influence ;  but  in  such  portions  as  he 
had  conquered  there  would  have  been  a  pitiless  exploitation  of 
the  weaker  or  less  intelligent  races,  resulting  by  degrees  in  their 
degradation  to  a  condition  of  sheer  animalism  or  their  extermina- 
tion. And  that  would  have  been  followed  by  the  White  man 
warring  against  himself. 

Whether  the  extension  of  the  Christian  spirit  in  our  dealings 
with  one  another  or  with  races  of  different  complexion  will  lead 
to  an  eventual  fusion  of  all  divergent  human  types  into  one  per- 
fected human  being,  with  the  loss  of  the  pink-and- white 
complexion,  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  article.  But  it 
does  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  practical  politics — firstly,  that  all 
the  nations  of  Christendom  should  practise  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity,  and  that  by  degrees  the  peoples  of  other 
faiths  should  be  brought  to  see  that  the  only  religion  as  yet 
revealed  to  man  worth  his  attention  and  acceptance  is  one  based 
on  the  teaching  handed  down  to  us  as  of  the  utterance  of  the 
Galilean  Prophet  and  of  His  disciples.  Any  such  world  unity  of 
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faith  and  practice  must  of  necessity  pave  the  way  for  universal 
peace  between  man  and  man,  nation  and  nation;  while  all 
Humanity  alike  directs  the  whole  of  its  vigour,  bravery,  and 
science  to  our  unavoidable  contest  with  the  real  Devil  of 
Reactionary  Nature — to  the  elimination  of  disease,  of  famine,  of 
darkness ;  the  conquest  of  the  air  and  of  the  water,  and  of  means 
of  safe  and  rapid  transit  over  the  land;  the  restoration  of  the 
world's  beauty  in  forest  and  fauna ;  the  abolition  of  the  Glacial 
periods  at  the  North  and  South  Pole  ;  the  cultivation  of  the  desert, 
the  regulation  of  rainfall  and  meteorology.  And  as  the  result  of 
these  efforts  a  millennial  period  of  happiness  for  man  and  beast. 

But  one  has  only  to  travel  either  bodily  or  through  the  world 
of  books  to  realise  that  whereas  true  religion  can  be  only  a  means 
of  man's  advancement  and  an  aid  to  his  happiness,  the  world  is 
full  of  false  religion  which  in  past  centuries,  as  at  the  present 
time,  has  inflicted  tremendous  woes  on  the  human  species,  mental 
and  physical.  A  false  religion  is  far  worse  than  no  religion  at  all. 
By  false,  I  mean  articles  of  faith  which,  when  put  into  practice, 
cause  much  resultant  unhappiness,  not  only  to  one's  self  but  to 
one's  neighbours.  The  real  principles  of  Christianity,  like  the 
real  worth  of  Shakespeare  and  the  real  appreciation  of  Greek  art, 
were  probably  not  apparent  till  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Within  a  hundred  years  of  the  birth  of  the  Founder  of 
this  truest  of  all  religions,  its  beauty,  truth,  and  efficacy  were  fast 
becoming  clouded  under  myth,  dogma,  and  needless  fable.  As 
the  centuries  went  by  one  after  the  other,  and  as  concurrently 
the  mind  of  man  sought  to  know  the  truth  concerning  the  world 
in  which  it  lived  and  the  universe  of  which  it  was  a  part,  the 
rift  between  official  Christianity  and  Reason  widened  and 
widened.  Yet  the  Divine  spirit  seems  to  have  been  there  all  the 
time,  never  completely  stifled,  and  Christianity  at  its  worst  was 
in  all  ages  better  than  Muhammadanism  at  its  best  or  Buddhism 
in  its  least  nonsensical  form.3  But  even  at  the  present  day  the 
majority  of  those  who  direct  professionally  the  Christian  move- 
ment, or  the  exposition  of  the  varied  forms  of  the  Christian  cult, 
care  far  more  for  the  letter  that  killeth  than  the  spirit  that  giveth 
life.  They- are  still  anxious  to  force  on  the  belief  of  men,  women, 
and  children  many  articles  of  faith  which  are  either  totally  irre- 
concilable with  our  practical  knowledge  of  the  world  and  all  that 
therein  is,  or  which  in  any  case  are  essentially  unpractical,  un- 
necessary in  our  attempts  to  solve  the  problems  of  life  in  the 
twentieth  century.  The  miseries  of  the  Roman  slaves  and  of  the 
innumerable  social  outcasts  of  the  Roman  world  gave  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ  a  turn  which  a  careful  study  of  the  authentic  Gospel 
of  St.  Mark  reveals  was  not  His  intention.  Utterly  hopeless  as 

*  Which  is  probably  that  of  the  faith  of  the  modern  Jains  of  India. 
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they  were  of  setting  right  the  world  in  which  they  lived,  they 
concentrated  all  their  attention  on  getting  out  of  the  world ; 
on  a  future  life  which  it  must  be  admitted  in  all  honesty  is  btill 
a  matter  of  pure  hypothesis,  not  based  as  yet  on  a  single  fact 
revealed  to  us  by  scientific  inquiry — a  matter  of  hope  rather 
than  faith.  So  that  for  some  centuries  Christianity  became  a  very 
unworldly  religion.  Science  was  despised  and  trodden  under  foot ; 
the  arts  were  looked  at  askance ;  cleanliness  and  beauty  were  at 
a  discount ;  the  shaven  priest  a  more  worthy  object  of  regard  than 
the  lusty  soldier  or  the  mathematician. 

Then  the  human  instinct  once  more  triumphed,  and  there 
came  centuries  in  which  the  purity  of  Christian  teaching  was 
almost  completely  obscured  under  the  pomps  and  vanities,  the 
lusts  and  greed  of  gain  evinced  by  Frank  and  Norman  kings  and 
Italian  popes,  emperors  and  monks,  crusaders,  conquistadores, 
slave-traders,  and  heads  of  colleges,  mayors  and  merchants, 
colonists  and  officials.  It  was-  not  until  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  that  thoughtful  people  began  to  detach  in  mind  and 
deed  the  principles  of  Christianity  (as  a  very  practical  and  healthy 
rule  o!  life)  from  the  dogmas  and  articles  of  belief  which,  to  some 
minds  and  individuals,  make  those  principles  more  acceptable  and 
authoritative. 

Now  this  is  the  problem  as  it  presents  itself  to  us  with  regard 
to  the  Negro  to-day — in  Africa,  for  the  American  problem  of 
religion  is  completely  settled — the  Negro  will  follow  that  of  the 
White  man.  Those  who  are  looking  ahead  in  Africa  feel  and 
express  some  concern  at  the  alleged  progress  of  Muhammadanism 
in  contrast  to  that  of  Christianity.  An  entirely  new — perhaps  one 
may  say  slightly  cynical — interest  has  been  evinced  by  states- 
men, administrators,  and  millionaires  in  the  welfare  and  progress 
of  Christian  missions.  The  scoffer  now  scarcely  exists.  Even 
the  hardened  pioneer  is  conscious  of  the  fact  that  his  task  is  made 
easier  for  him ;  his  relations  with  the  natives  more  agreeable  by 
the  presence  in  his  vicinity  of  a  Christian  mission.  On  the  other 
hand,  Britain,  France,  Germany  are  realising  the  potency  of 
Muhammadanism  as  a  concentration  under  religious  forms  of  a 
strong  spirit  of  reaction  against  the  teaching  and  influence  of  the 
European.  It  is  evident  (in  surveying  the  history  of  mankind) 
that  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  of  the  Dardanelles  count  for 
much.  Although  the  Berbers  of  North  Africa,  the  Arabs,  Syrians, 
Kurds,  and  Turks  belong  in  the  main  to  the  White  race — the 
Berbers  emphatically  so — they  seem  to  have  in  their  constitutions 
some  small  element  that  is  not  present  in  the  White  man  of 
Europe ;  and  this  fighting  on  their  part  against  the  civilisation 
and  the  beliefs  of  Europe  is  probably  several  thousand  years  old. 
The  Berbers  of  North  Africa  never  really  accepted  Eome  or  took 
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to  Koman  Christianity.  I  believe  the  longest  period  of  peace  in 
their  history  as  part  of  the  Eoman  Empire  lasted  no  more  than 
seventy  years,  and  the  great  Latin  Church  of  the  coast  towns 
of  Tunis  and  Eastern  Algeria  was  confined  almost  entirely  in  its 
disciples  to  colonists  of  actual  Italian  or  Greek  descent,  just  as 
the  Christians  of  Egypt  were  mainly  Greeks.  The  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  Muhammad  and  the  hotch-potch  he  taught  of  early 
Arabian  beliefs,  Judaism  and  Greek  Christianity,  proved  a  wel- 
come relief  to  the  peoples  who  lay  to  the  east  or  to  the  south  of 
the  Hellespont  and  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  Ever  since  those  days 
Islam  has  been  trying  to  keep  all  Africa  which  it  could  lay  hands 
on  for  its  Asiatic  culture.  Moreover,  it  has  had  the  qualities  of 
its  defects;  it  has  filled  up  the  weak  places  of  Christianity,  has 
(rightly)  exalted  the  importance  of  this  world,  of  the  pleasures, 
duties,  profits  of  corporeal  existence.  Its  appeal  to  the  Negro 
was  once  so  irresistible  that  the  marvel  is,  not  that  about  one- 
half  the  superficies  of  the  African  Continent  is  Muhammadan 
at  the  present  day,  but  that  during  the  twelve  hundred  years  in 
which  this  religion  had  the  whole  of  Africa  to  itself  it  did  not  bring 
under  its  sway  the  entirety  of  the  Negro  peoples. 

As  far  as  I  can  read  the  history  of  Africa,  the  great  successes 
of  Islam  seem  to  have  stopped  with  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  If  we  may  believe  records 
and  traditions,  the  area  occupied  by  Islam  in  the  Africa  of  the 
sixteenth  century  was  not  much  less  great  than  it  is  at  the  present 
day.  It  extended  then  as  now  right  across  the  Dark  Continent 
from  the  Red  Sea  and  Somaliland  to  the  Senegal  coast ;  its  con- 
verts penetrated  through  the  West  African  forests  to  what  are 
now  Sierra  Leone,  the  British  Gold  Coast,  and  the  Colony  of 
Lagos.  The  Sharifian  Emperor  of  Morocco  ruled  also  at  Tim- 
buktu and  to  the  very  sources  of  the  Niger.  All  the  regions  of 
the  Central  Sudan  were  as  Muhammadan  then  as  they  are  now, 
so  likewise  was  the  East  coast  of  Africa  from  Guardafui  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Zambezi,  and  even  to  the  modern  Beira.  The  only 
additions  to  the  Muhammadan  world  since  those  days  are  advances 
in  the  direction  of  Sierra  Leone  and  Lagos  and  an  extension  of 
Muhammadan  influence  from  the  Hausa  States  southwards  to  the 
Cameroons  and  the  edge  of  the  Congo  Basin.  Noteworthy,  but 
still  not  extraordinarily  remarkable  in  numbers,  has  been  the 
nineteenth-century  establishment  of  sporadic  settlements  of 
Muhammadan  Negroes  in  the  eastern  basin  of  the  Congo,  on 
Lakes  Tanganyika  and  Nyasa.  An  attempt  was  made  in  the  last 
half  of  that  century  to  Muhammadanise  the  kingdoms  of  Buganda 
and  Bunyoro,  but  this  met  with  a  final  and  almost  complete 
reversal. 

One  of  the  decisive  battles  between  the  two  Faiths — one  of 
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those  victories  which  turn  the  scale  for  centuries — was  that 
fought  by  the  Portuguese  and  Abyssinians  in  about  the  year  1540. 
A  Mad  Mullah  of  his  day,  Muhammad  Granye,  from  Northern 
Somaliland,  was  attempting  to  overrun  and  subdue  completely 
Christian  Abyssinia.  But  for  the  intervention  of  a  force  of  some 
four  hundred  gallant  Portuguese,  together  with  their  cannon  and 
firearms,  Muhammad  Granye  would  certainly  have  succeeded. 
As  it  was,  he  was  backed  in  his  enterprise  by  the  Turkish  Power 
on  the  Eed  Sea  and  at  Aden.  Had  he  succeeded  a  great  deal 
of  what  has  since  remained  either  nominally  Christian  or  blandly 
Pagan  would  have  come  under  the  influence  of  Islam  and  would 
have  enormously  strengthened  the  vogue  of  Turk  and  Arab  in 
Eastern  Africa ;  quite  probably  there  would  have  followed  the 
conquest  for  Islam  of  all  the  Nile  countries  up  to  the  Victoria 
Nyanza,  which  was  threatened  four  hundred  years  afterwards  by 
the  Dervish  revolt  in  the  Sudan  and  the  mutiny  of  the  Muham- 
madan  Negro  soldiers  in  Uganda.  There  is  also  no  doubt  that 
the  work  of  the  Portuguese  along  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  was  a 
very  serious  check  to  the  spread  of  Muhammadanism  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries.  But  for  their  influence  and 
their  firearms,  the  whole  west  coast  from  the  Gambia  to  the 
Niger  delta  might  have  been  Muhammadan  at  the  present  day. 

Yet  Islam  is  increasing  its  influence  in  German  East  Africa, 
in  Portuguese  East  Africa,  and  in  British  Nyasaland.  Its  con- 
donation of  polygamy  and  sexual  laxity  makes  it  easier  of  accept- 
ance to  the  Negro  than  the  monogamy  and  chastity  which  are  an 
essential  part  of  Christian  teaching.  Then  it  raises  the  Negro 
to  a  higher  level  in  his  own  opinion  and  carries  with  it  a  most 
becoming  and  attractive  costume,  clad  in  which  the  Negro  really 
feels  that  he  looks  half  Arab.  Presented  in  its  most  simplified 
form — for  the  propagandists  are  almost  entirely  laymen — it  makes 
no  great  demand  on  his  powers  of  faith  or  imagination.  It  explains 
the  riddle  of  the  universe  in  a  way  which  satisfies  him  and  sweeps 
away  his  nightmare  burden  of  ancestors'  spirits,  devils,  demi- 
urges, and  gnomes;  inculcates  strict  abstention  from  alcohol, 
greater  fastidiousness  as  to  food,  fasts  of  an  obviously  wholesome 
and  purifying  nature,  and  a  brotherhood  with  all  other  Moslems 
independent  of  race  or  colour. 

Once  again,  I  say,  it  is  wonderful  that  such  a  religion  pre- 
sented to  such  a  race  in  its  present  stage  of  existence  does  not 
progress  far  more  rapidly.  But  there  is  something  in  the  Forest 
Negro  of  West  Africa  and  the  Bantu  Negro  of  Central  and  South 
Africa  that  does  not  find  satisfaction  in  the  faith  or  principles 
of  Islam.  It  may  be  that  it  does  not  appeal  enough  to  the 
imagination  or  explain  sufficiently  logically  all  the  horrors  and 
anxieties  of  the  African  life.  What  has  surprised  me,  after  I 
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have  conie  to  know  the  Negro  well,  is  the  avidity  with  which, 
when  it  is  offered  to  him  in  any  reasonable  form,  he  adopts 
Christianity.  The  conversion  of  Uganda  and  much  of  the  adjoin- 
ing countries  has  become  familiar  as  an  example.  Christianity 
has  spread  far  more  widely  amongst  the  coast  tribes  of  West 
Africa  than  publicists  seem  to  be  aware  either  in  England  or 
America.  Christianity  is  spreading  fast  through  the  Portuguese 
provinces  of  Angola,  through  the  French  Gaboon,  and  throughout 
the  basin  of  the  Congo.  Here,  though  so  far  as  I  am  informed 
there  is  absolute  f airplay  in  the  Congo  administration,  Islam  puts 
in  a  very  poor  show.  I  should  think  for  one  fresh  convert  to  the 
Muhammadan  faith  in  the  Congo  State  there  are  at  least  two  who 
adopt  Christianity.  Nowhere  in  South  Africa  between  the  Zam- 
bezi and  Point  Agulhas  has  any  serious  recalcitrance  been  shown 
to  the  acceptance  of  Christianity  since  the  missionaries  got  to 
work.  Here  and  there  a  Zulu  chief  may  have  felt  that  he  was 
too  bloodstained  and  hoary  in  wickedness  to  be  baptised  or  profess 
himself  converted,  but  not  even  Lobengula  or  his  father  Umsili- 
kazi  offered  any  opposition  to  Christian  teaching.  There  were 
Christian  missionaries  residing  at  Umsilikazi's  kraal  when  he  was 
attacked  by  the  Boers,  and  they  were  left  unharmed ;  and  the 
same  episode  was  repeated  long  years  afterwards  when  Loben- 
gula lost  his  kingdom. 

One  motive  which  actuates  the  Negro  in  his  predilection  for 
Christianity  is  a  curious  one.  He  wants  to  be  like  the  White 
man,  the  real  White  man,  not  the  Whitey-brown.  He  wants  to 
lay  hold  as  quickly  as  possible  of  the  White  man's  civilisation  and 
to  wear  the  White  man's  style  of  clothing,  to  eat  the  same  food, 
live  in  the  same  kind  of  house,  read  the  same  books,  acquire  the 
same  knowledge.  The  Negro  in  millions,  in  Africa  and  America, 
has  grasped  the  situation.  I  have  frequently  compared  him  to 
the  Japanese,  and  the  comparison  is  not  strained.  When  the 
Japanese  suddenly  decided  to  leave  the  life  of  the  early  Middle 
Ages  (the  which,  had  they  not  done,  they  would  have  been 
conquered  by  some  White  nation)  they  were  content  with  no  half 
measures.  They  did  not  want  to  be  like  seventeenth-century 
China  or  sixteenth-century  Persia.  They  must  have  the  civilisa- 
tion of  the  late  nineteenth  century  or  nothing  at  all.  And  they 
got  it,  and  prevailed.  Well,  perhaps  unconsciously,  millions  of 
Negro  brains  have  conceived  the  same  idea  in  politics,  culture, 
and  religion.  They  want  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  Some  of  them 
were  born  in  a  condition  comparable  to  our  home  life  of  a  hundred 
thousand  years  ago,  and  thence  they  ranged  through  the  ages  to 
the  mentality  of  the  Crusaders,  whose  chain  armour  some  of  them 
still  wear  in  the  heart  of  the  Sudan.  They  have  sprung  to  meet 
us,  not  half  way,  but  with  seven-leagued  boots,  compared  with  our 
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slow  and  cautious  steps.  Shrewd  Zulus  may  have  opposed 
Colenso  with  their  anticipation  of  the  modern  criticism,  but  in 
a  general  way,  wherever  missionaries  have  gone,  Negro  tribes 
have  accepted  holus-bolus  the  Gospel  as  presented  to  them, 
assimilating  (much  more  than  people  think)  its  Divine  essence, 
and  not  rejecting  the  husks  of  rubbish  and  nonsense  which  are 
still  allowed  by  its  official  exponents  to  cloak  the  jewel  of 
Christianity. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  recent  utterances  of  a  great  bishop  of 
the  Church  of  England  that  there  is  much  in  the  Prayer  Book, 
and  still  more  in  the  Hymnal,  and  most  of  all  in  the  Psalter 
of  the  Anglican  form  of  Christianity,  which  can  have  no  local 
appeal  to  the  Negro.  And  the  same  thing,  of  course,  applies  to 
similar  details  in  the  Christian  ritual  or  service  of  other  churches. 
At  present  he  accepts  all  and  everything  presented  to  him  with- 
out question ;  indeed,  in  this  respect  he  may  remain  '  religious  ' 
long  after  we  of  the  White  world  have  changed  our  formulae  for 
something  more  consonant  with  twentieth-century  knowledge. 
Herein  it  is  not  the  Negro  who  is  concerned ,  but  those  few  White 
people  who  are  really  anxious  that  his  advance  in  civilisation  shall 
be  a  very  practical  one,  and  that  he  shall  be  as  fully  equipped  as 
we  are  for  combating  Reactionary  Nature.  The  Negro  likes 
religion,  likes  singing  hymns  and  intoning  psalms,  can  pray  for 
hours  and  days  without  loss  of  fervour,  is  patient  with  long  ser- 
mons, and  easily  convinced  that  Mesopotamia  is  a  very  blessed 
word.  And  in  all  these  points  he  is  in  consonance  with  his  own 
Negro  clergy,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  most  advanced  parts  of  the 
United  States.  [Here  the  Negro  ministers  of  religion  are 
becoming  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  very  twentieth  century, 
avaricious  of  time  and  essentially  practical  on  the  subject  of 
Works  and  tolerant  as  regards  Faith.] 

It  might  be  thought  from  the  foregoing  passages  that  I  was 
about  to  embark  on  the  usual  polite  attacks  on  missionaries  and 
clerics  of  my  own  race,  deploring  their  waste  of  time  and  effort 
in  Africa  on  the  non-essentials  of  religion.  I  did  write  an  article 
somewhat  to  this  effect  twenty-three  years  ago  in  this  Review. 
But  the  Christian  teaching  of  nearly  all  missions  since  that  day  has 
undergone  a  remarkable  development ;  great  care  is  given  to  the 
industrial  side,  to  the  teaching  of  some  trade  or  occupation  which 
will  materially  improve  the  position  of  the  convert  in  this  world, 
and  give  plenty  of  wholesome  occupation  to  his  thoughts  and 
muscles.  Sanitation,  the  rearing  of  children,  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  disease,  the  avoidance  of  alcohol,  the  unwisdom  of  im- 
morality from  every  point  of  view,  the  value  of  good  taste  in  the 
surroundings  of  life — flower  gardens,  well-kept  farmsteads,  pretty 
and  clean  interiors  of  houses,  decent  speech — these  are  some  of 
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the  new  articles  of  faith  taught  by  every  mission  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  That  they  season  this  teaching  and  supplement  it 
by  the  exposition  of  their  own  views  as  to  the  dogmas  or  doctrines 
surrounding  the  central  teaching  of  Christ  is  not  to  be  denied ; 
and  the  degree  to  which  this  is  superfluous  is  better  not  discussed 
in  these  pages  or  perhaps  at  all.  I  certainly  think  (to  take  a  con- 
crete example)  that  primary  instruction  in  the  Old  Testament  is  a 
waste  of  time  and  most  confusing  to  the  mind  of  young  people  or 
new  converts.  They  listen  with  the  greatest  attention,  and  not 
even  a  '  son  of  the  manse  '  can  deny  that  there  is  much  in  the 
Old  Testament  of  deathless  interest  and  extraordinary  fascination , 
but  so  there  is  in  many  other  forms  of  human  literature.  In  the 
early  and  primary  training  of  the  Negro  (as  of  the  European)  it 
is  perhaps  best  to  leave  the  supreme  works  of  man's  mind  and 
thought  for  later  consumption,  and  to  commence  by  teaching  the 
simplest  lessons  of  science  and  giving  an  industrial  training  to 
the  hand  and  eye. 

Until,  it  may  be  said,  the  very  commencement  of  the  twentieth 
century  official  Christianity  was  pursuing  a  very  dangerous 
course  in  taking  a  path  that  was  more  and  more  divergent  from 
what  should  be  the  very  core  and  essence  of  religion,  the  dis- 
coveries and  deductions  of  science.  Things  were  coming  to  a 
pass  (as  might  be  testified  over  and  over  again  in  the  pages  of 
this  Review)  when  men  and  women  of  considerable  education 
and  independent  thought  were  finding  it  impossible  to  belong  to 
any  Church.  Happily,  in  at  any  rate  all  the  Western  Churches 
of  Christianity,  this  retrograde  movement  has  been  arrested.  A 
very  hopeful  sign  of  the  times,  to  my  own  limited  intellect,  was 
what  I  noticed  one  Sunday  of  October  1908  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  United  States,  that  (as  recorded  in  the  Sunday  paper  of 
the  morning)  the  subject  of  the  day  on  which  sermons  would  be 
preached  in  all  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  of  the  State  would 
be  'The  Life  History  of  the  Colorado  Beetle.'  This  was 
specially  done  to  help  the  coloured  people  who,  as  farmers,  pre- 
dominated in  this  particular  region,  and  whose  crops  were  being 
seriously  threatened  by  this  particular  manifestation  of  the 
Devil.  From  the  summaries  of  the  sermons  preached,  to  be 
read  in  the  weekly  papers  of  the  vicinity,  I  should  say  that  all 
the  clerics  had  had  a  thorough  and  most  modern  grounding  in 
entomology  and  its  lessons  for  man.  In  America  many  churches 
and  many  clergymen  have  departed  from  the  hide-bound  tradi- 
tion still  strangling  English  religion ;  that  every  sermon  must 
be  preached  on  a  text  from  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament,  for- 
getting that  God  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways,  and  that  all 
lessons,  all  parallels,  all  morals  need  not  point  to  Syria  and  the 
Holy  Land. 
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The  Syrian  tone  of  our  religion  has  frequently  been  commented 
on  by  puzzled  Negroes  in  my  hearing.  I  am,  perhaps,  repeating 
once  too  often  an  illustration  I  have  given  before  in  this  Keview 
and  in  my  published  books.  A  Negro  of  Lake  Nyasa  came  to 
me  once  and  said,  '  Master,  why  does  God  care  so  much  for 
sheep  ?  '  To  this  and  other  Bantu  Negroes  there  is  nothing  par- 
ticularly suggestive  of  innocence  or  charm  in  the  native  sheep — 
a  stupid  animal,  covered  with  thick,  coarse,  greasy  hair,  and 
developing  an  immensely  fat  tail.  I  asked  for  an  explanation. 
'  Well/  he  said,  '  at  the  mission  we  are  taught  to  sing  over  and 
over  again  ' '  Child  of  the  Sheep  of  God  that  takest  away  the  sins 
of  the  world."  Do  the  children  of  sheep  run  away  with  our  sins, 
and  why  does  God  care  more  for  sheep  than  for  oxen?  Our 
fathers  used  to  say  that  the  ox  surpassed  all  other  creatures  in 
nobleness.' 

This  was  the  sense  of  his  remarks,  though  in  the  Swahili 
language  the  idea  was  probably  expressed  more  bluntly.  In  that 
and  most  other  Negro  languages  there  is  no  specific  word  for 
'  lamb  ' ;  you  can  only  say  '  child  of  a  sheep  ' ;  and  whereas  the 
woolly  sheep  of  parts  of  Syria  and  of  Europe  does  convey  the 
sense  of  tender  innocence  and  white  purity  in  its  young  and  lends 
itself  to  religious  metaphor,  any  such  parallel  is  quite  out  of  place 
in  Bantu  Africa.  It  is  probably  instances  like  this  that  the 
Bishop  of  Ely  had  in  his  mind  when  questioning  the  suitability 
of  the  Anglican  Prayer  Book  in  all  its  details  as  the  standard 
liturgy  for  Christian  congregations  in  all  lands  and  climes. 

Much  of  these  difficulties,  which  throng  our  recollections  as 
we  pass  in  review  the  elaborate  formulae  attending  Christian 
Worship  in  at  least  two  of  the  Western  Churches,  are  in  practi- 
cal usage  non-existent.  For  whether  they  will  admit  it  or  not,  in 
the  fear  of  hurting  the  feelings  of  the  weaker  brethren  at  home, 
a  greater  part  of  the  exponents  of  modern  Christianity  in  Africa, 
no  matter  what  Church  or  sect  may  have  sent  them  out,  have 
really  become  reduced  by  force  of  circumstances  to  preaching  a 
very  pure  and  undiluted,  practical,  and  possible  form  of  Chris- 
tianity, giving  the  go-by  to  much  liturgical  instruction.  If  a 
surprise  visit  could  be  paid  to  the  churches  and  schools  of  the 
British  Baptists  and  the  Belgian  Roman  Catholics  in  the  Congo 
Basin,  it  would  be  certainly  noted  that  the  instruction  given  was 
singularly  alike  and  singularly  successful  in  turning  fickle  savages 
into  happy,  industrious  men  and  women. 

As  long  as  the  ideal  of  Christianity  in  its  human  relations  is 
maintained  by  White  men  in  Africa,  I  do  not  think  there  is  much 
danger  of  the  advance  of  Islam.  Moreover,  if  this  ideal  of  con- 
duct is  maintained  the  recalcitrance  of  Islam  will  weaken.  The 
teachers  of  that  faith  and  of  Christianity  will  realise  that  they 
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share  the  same  beginnings,  will  seek  for  points  of  agreement 
rather  than  for  points  of  difference.  The  Churches  will  tacitly 
drop  a  good  deal  of  the  time-wasting  nonsense  which  has  grown 
up  from  the  accretions  of  awe-struck  men  to  whom  the  essence 
of  Christianity  was  so  blinding  in  its  evident  truth  and  beauty 
that  they  were  forced  to  shroud  it  with  veils  of  their  own  weaving. 
We  to  whom  the  very  universe  has  been  laid  bare,  whose  gaze 
through  glass,  or  by  a  lens  better  than  the  human  eye,  can  pene- 
trate to  stars  that  are  incalculably  remote,  can  bear  to  see  the 
light  without  an  intervening  film  of  myth. 

A  little — perhaps  more  than  a  little — of  the  same  radiance 
glows  through  the  murky  pages  of  the  Koran,  but  here  there  is 
too  much  of  Asia  and  the  childhood  of  the  human  mind. 

But  if,  in  South  Africa  and  elsewhere,  the  observant  Negro 
sees  that  though  Christianity  is  preached  by  its  official  exponents 
it  is  not  in  any  way  whatever  practised  by  the  laymen  of  Euro- 
pean race,  he  may  in  his  despair  turn  for  his  guidance  to  the 
Muhammadans  in  a  spirit  of  deliberate  revolt  against  the  injustices 
of  European  civilisation.  And  the  Muhammadanism  he  would 
then  affect  would  not  be  the  polite  and  cultured  Deism  of  the 
Cape  Malays  (which  bears  much  the  same  relationship  to  modern 
Christianity  as  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  Jews),  but  the 
Muhammadanism  of  the  Jihad,  the  revolt  of  the  man  of  colour 
against  the  sometimes  unbearable  tyranny  of  his  wonderful  White 
brother. 

H.  H.  JOHNSTON. 
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ALCOHOL   AND    THE  AFRICAN: 

THE  EXPERIMENT  IN  SIERRA   LEONE 


LITERATUBE  concerning  all  that  appertains  to  the  manufacture, 
sale ,  and  consumption  of  intoxicants  has  one  marked  idiosyncrasy ; 
no  writer  on  the  Temperance  Question  has  entirely  escaped  the 
charge  of  writing  intemperately .  As  the  dogmatic  statement  I  have 
just  made  shows  that,  in  this  respect,  I  shall  probably  share  the 
fate  of  other  authors,  there  is  the  less  harm  in  my  quoting  from  a 
standard  work  l  an  equally  dogmatic  assertion,  not  flattering  to 
us  as  a  nation,  which,  I  think,  suggests  much  that  should  be  borne 
in  mind  when  considering  what  legislative  action  is  most  likely  to 
save  the  tribes  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  from  evils  of  a  kind 
similar  to  those  from  which,  admittedly,  we  have  suffered  so  much 
in  the  past  : 

The  evidence  left  by  writers  from  age  to  age  is  sufficiently  continuous  to 
show  that  we  have  always  been  a  drunken  nation,  and  sufficiently  explicit  to 
prove  beyond  the  possibility  of  denial  that  in  times  past  the  evil  has  been 
incomparably  greater  than  anything  within  modern  experience.  .  .  .  We 
do  not  know  much  about  the  ancient  Britons,  but  it  is  recorded  that  they  used 
three  kinds  of  intoxicating  liquor — mead  or  metheglin  made  from  honey, 
beer  made  from  barley,  and  cider  ;  and  however  sober  they  may  have  been  in 
ordinary  life,  they  could  on  occasions  get  drunk  and  disorderly  with  anybody. 
The  occasions  were  mostly  religious  festivals,  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  ever 
since,  up  to  the  present  day,  religious  ceremonies  have  always  been  observed 
by  common  people  as  their  chief  opportunities  for  drunkenness. 

This  extract  records  the  history  of  our  customs  and  habits  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  alcohol  for  many  centuries ,  and  if  legislation 
is  necessary  to  stop  or  prevent  excessive  drinking  by  any  of  the 
many  races  who  live  in  our  possessions  in  West  Africa,  the  claim 
may  be  put  forward  by  the  cynical  that  we,  as  the  dominant  and 
therefore  the  law-making  power,  are  specially  qualified  to  intro- 
duce, in  a  sympathetic  manner,  legislation  which  will  be  well  con- 
sidered and  effective  because  drafted  by  the  best  of  all  teachers — 
experience. 

1  Drink,  Temperance,  and  Legislation.  By  Arthur  Shadwell,  M.A.,  M.D. 
Oxon.  Published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
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I  have  purposely  based  this  claim  to  special  legislative  qualifi- 
cations upon  the  utterance  of  a  hypothetical  cynic  in  order  that 
misunderstanding  may  be  avoided.  The  claim  is  well  founded  in 
the  sense  that  those  who  have  taken  part  in  a  great  battle  know, 
or  ought  to  know,  something  about  fighting  a  foe ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  a  truism  that  argument  or  action  based  upon  an 
analogy  between  a  European  and  an  African  race  is  not  infre- 
quently wrong  and  harmful.  Subject  to  this  reservation,  it  will 
be  useful  for  our  purpose  if  we  remember  inat  trie  great  improve- 
ment which  has  taken  place  at  home  has  been  brought  about  by 
the  weight  of  public  opinion  rather  than  by  law,  and  consequently 
that  a  similar  result  may  conceivably,  although  not  necessarily,  be 
obtained  by  similar  means  in  West  Africa.  I  am  aware  that  there 
are  people  who  deny  that  there  has  been  any  advance  in  England 
towards  temperance,  but  in  most  instances  the  meaning  of  this 
denial  appears  to  be  due  to  the  belief  that  the  movement  at  home 
has  been  away  from  immoderate  drinking,  and  not  in  the  direction 
of  total  abstinence. 

Now,  although  this  view  may  be  quite  correct,  I  am  sure  that 
those  who  hold  the  belief  will  readily  agree  that  a  healthy  public 
opinion  as  to  the  evils  which  arise  from  excessive  drinking  would 
be  a  valuable  supplement  to  any  legislation  which  aims  at  preserv- 
ing native  races  from  self-destruction,  and  consequently  the  fact 
that  the  principle  of  total  abstinence  has  not,  perhaps,  made  as 
satisfactory  progress  at  home  as  some  may  have  hoped  does  not 
in  any  way  diminish  the  importance  of  an  attempt  to  foster  or 
create  temperance  views  among  those  who  live  in  West  Africa. 
I  propose,  therefore,  assuming  that  it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact  that 
as  a  race  we  have  become  by  a  somewhat  gradual  process  less  and 
less  addicted  to  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol,  and  that  this  marked 
improvement  is  largely,  although  not  entirely,  due  to  the  influence 
of  public  opinion.  With  the  second  part  of  this  assumption  all 
will,  I  am  convinced,  agree ;  its  truth  is  demonstrable.  Not  one 
of  the  thirty  Acts  affecting  the  trade  in  liquor  which  Parliament 
has  passed  during  the  last  hundred  years  imposes  any  restriction 
upon  the  composition  of  poetry,  yet  no  poet  has  in  modern  days 
been  inspired  by  wine,  beer,  or  brandy  to  write  any  of  the  '  drink- 
ing songs  '  which  were  once  so  popular.  This  dearth  is  not  due  to 
lack  of  genius  or  will,  but  to  the  prosaic  fact  that  publishers  will 
not  print  that  which  they  know  will  not  pay  owing  to  the  altered 
taste  of  the  public.  Had  Bishop  Still,  the  author 2  of  '  Jolly  Good 
Ale  and  Old,'  lived  during  the  last  century,  he  would,  one  may 

a  Mr.  W.  T.  Marchant,  in  his  book,  In  Praise  of  Ale,  published  by  George 
Redway,  states  that  the  Bishop  did  not  write,  but  only  adapted  the  song  from  an 
earlier  version.  This  book  contains  much  information  as  to  bride-ale,  clerk-ale, 
church-ale  and  give-ale,  which  shows  how  interwoven  drinking  customs  are  with 
our  history. 
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be  sure,  have  been  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  Temper- 
ance Society,  and,  being  an  able  man,  he  would  most  probably  have 
performed  his  share  of  the  far-reaching  and  valuable  work  which 
that  Society  has  admittedly  performed ;  but  in  these  days,  if  a 
prelate  were  to  use  his  literary  talents  in  a  similar  direction,  the 
Church  would  feel  shame  and  horror,  Nonconformists  would 
luxuriate  with  chastened  criticism,  and  the  public,  at  first  para- 
lysed by  amazement,  would  eventually  clamour  for  legislation  to 
prevent  any  repetition  of  what  would  be  universally  considered  as 
an  outrage  against  decency.  If  an  illustration  of  a  more  gruesome 
kind  is  required  to  show  that  the  more  temperate  habits  of  to-day 
are  due  to  the  change  in  public  opinion  rather  than  to  legal 
restrictions,  it  is  supplied  by  a  well-authenticated  case  which 
occurred  in  the  eighteenth  century  :  A  nurse  during  the  christen- 
ing festivities  got  into  such  a  condition  that  she  put  her  charge,  in 
mistake  for  a  log  of  wood,  into  the  fire,  where  the  poor  baby  was 
burnt  to  death ;  the  examining  magistrate ,  finding  that  the  action 
was  due  to  stupefaction  caused  by  drink,  merely  discharged  her 
with  a  caution.  The  law  has  not  changed  in  the  interval,  but  if 
such  a  case  occurred  nowadays  the  woman  would  certainly  be 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  and  many  people 
would  be  exasperated  at  her  not  being  hanged  ! 

•  With  respect  to  the  action  needed  in  West  Africa,  there  is  a 
babel  of  conflicting  opinions.  Some  say  that  nothing  need  be 
done ;  the  merit  of  a  counsel  of  inactivity  is  that  its  apostles  can , 
in  consequence  of  the  imperfection  of  human  endeavour,  generally 
find  some  justification  for  their  creed  in  the  results  of  any  and 
every  reform.  Others  urge  prohibition,  thinking  that  the  com- 
plexities which  have  made  the  experiment  in  the  State  of  Maine 
so  unfruitful  will  not  operate  in  what  are  believed  to  be  uncivilised 
countries.  Another  section  favours  legislation,  but  holds  divergent 
views  as  to  the  direction  which  this  legislation  is  to  take.  Finally, 
there  are  those  who  hope  that  a  composite  remedy  will  be  found ; 
part  to  be  due  to  law  and  part  to  the  educative  effect  of  public 
opinion.  It  is  probable  that  those  who  adopt  the  last  mentioned 
view  will  be  but  a  small  minority,  and  will  be  regarded  as  opti- 
mistic idealists;  such  is  apt  to  be  the  fate  of  all  who  strive  in 
practice  to  adopt  principles  based  upon  the  assumption  that  human 
beings,  whether  black  or  white,  are  at  all  likely  to  do  what  ought 
to  be  done  !  It  will  be  thought  as  futile  to  rely  upon  the  effect  of 
public  opinion  in  West  Africa  as  to  count  upon  the  voice  of  the 
people  at  the  North  Pole !  Before  attempting  to  discuss  what 
action  ought  to  be  taken,  it  is,  however,  desirable  to  ascertain,  as 
far  as  possible,  what  are  the  facts  which  show  that  the  consumption 
of  spirits  on  the  coast  has  reached,  or  may  reach,  dimensions 
which  make  any  action  necessary  or  desirable. 
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There  are  three  Colonies  on  the  West  Coast  which  import 
'  trade  spirits '  in  considerable  quantities,  and,  although  the 
annual  rate  of  consumption  cannot  be  calculated  with  exactitude 
for  lack  of  precise  knowledge  as  to  the  extent  of  the  population, 
the  following  figures  may  be  regarded  as  reliable  for  the  present 
purpose  : 


— 

Estimated  Population 

Spirits  Imported  (1907) 

Southern  Nigeria 
Gold  Coast 
Sierra  Leone 

6,000,000 
2,700,000 
1,800,000 

Gallons 

4,055,000 
1,127,687 
403,350 

I  have  quoted  the  amount  imported  during  1907  because  it  is  in 
excess  of  the  importation  in  1908,  during  which  year  trade  was 
bad.  There  are  here  two  important  facts  to  be  noted.  The 
annual  consumption  of  spirits  does  not  exceed  two-thirds  of  a 
gallon  per  head  in  Southern  Nigeria,  and  is  less  in  the  other  two 
Colonies ;  secondly,  the  amount  consumed  by  West  Coast  natives 
varies  with  trade  :  the  drink  bill  rises  with  earnings  in  West  Africa 
in  the  same  way  as  in  England. 

The  following  table3  shows  that  the  consumption  of  spirits 
is  and  has  for  many  years  been  greater  at  home  than  in  any 
of  the  Colonies  mentioned  : 

ANNUAL  CONSUMPTION  IN  GALLONS 


Year 

Spirits 

Wine 

Beer 

1891         f  : 

1.034 

0.390 

30.1 

1892                    V 

1.034 

0.381 

29.7 

1893 

0.980 

0.366 

29.5 

1894 

0.966 

0.355 

29.4 

1895 

1.000 

0.370 

29.6 

1896 

1.020 

0.400 

30.8 

1897 

1.030 

0.400 

31.4 

1898 

1040 

0.410 

31.9 

1899 

1.085 

0.410 

32.7 

As  most  people  are  well  aware  that  statistics  are  very  amenable 
to  treatment ,  it  will  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  learn  that  the 
figures  quoted  prove  little  else  than  that  the  importation  of  spirits 
into  our  Colonies  is  sufficiently  large  and  regular  to  indicate  that 
a  section  of  the  population  must  be  habitual  and  possibly  intem- 
perate drinkers.  In  England  the  mean  consumption  per  head  for 

8  Drink,  Temperance,  and  Legislation,  by  Arthur  Shadwell.  The  author 
pointe  out  that  the  absence  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  male  adults  in  South  Africa 
introduces  a  disturbing  element  into  the  statistics  for  the  years  following  1899. 
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the  period  1891-9  was  1.021  gallons  of  spirits,  in  addition  to  0.380 
gallon  of  wine  and  30.4  gallons  of  beer,  and  the  fact  that  the  con- 
sumption of  spirits  per  head  does  not  exceed  two-thirds  of  a  gallon 
in  South  Nigeria  and  is  considerably  less  in  the  other  two  Colonies 
will  afford  relief  to  those  who  may  have  feared  that  the  West  Coast 
natives  are  at  the  present  time  being  devastated  by  drink.  It 
will  also  be  noted  that  at  home  not  only  is  a  greater  quantity  of 
spirits  per  head  consumed  than  in  Africa,  but  that  we  drink,  in 
addition,  much  wine  and  a  very  large  amount  of  beer,  of  neither 
of  which  the  natives  buy  any  appreciable  quantity,  and  from  this 
comparison  it  may  be  inferred  by  some  that  no  legislation  or  action 
is  needed.  Now,  of  all  possible  conclusions  this  would  obviously 
be  the  most  satisfactory,  implying  as  it  does  that  the  body  politic, 
being  free  from  disease,  requires  no  remedy  ;  and  we  should  conse- 
quently accept  it  unless  there  are  cogent,  indisputable  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  welfare  of  the  natives  is  already  in  danger  or  is 
likely  to  be  so  in  the  future.  It  is  important  to  remember  this  last 
reservation,  because  the  worst  of  the  many  evils  of  drink  is  that 
it  is  a  growing  evil  which,  unless  checked,  may  master  a  nation 
almost  as  completely  as  an  individual.  In  order  that  the  position 
in  West  Africa  may  be  properly  understood,  it  is  necessary  to 
remember  that  the  aborigines  are  not  teetotallers ;  from  time  im- 
memorial they  have  used  alcohol  in  various  forms,  and  do  so  still. 
Intoxicating  drinks  are  made  from  corn  and  maize,  and  another 
popular  beverage  is  palm  wine,  which,  when  kept,  becomes  very 
potent.  It  is  probably  a  mere  coincidence,  but  I  may  mention 
that  the  only  chief  that  I  have  ever  seen  the  worse  for  drink  got 
into  that  condition  from  palm  wine ;  he  lived  in  a  district  so  remote 
from  trade  that  it  did  not  pay  to  pick  the  palm  kernels,  and  the 
trees,  instead  of  being  a  source  of  income,  were  only  regarded  as 
a  cellar  from  which  the  wine  could  be  tapped  at  will.  In  Sierra 
Leone  the  sorrel  plant  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
is  used  to  make  '  sorrel  beer.'  There  is  a  conflict  of  evidence  as  to 
the  nature  of  this  beverage.  Some  say  it  is  and  some  say  it  is  not 
intoxicating,  but  as  the  cultivation  involves  a  good  deal  of  labour 
it  may  be  assumed,  I  think,  that  the  beer,  when  artfully  made, 
does  something  more  than  assuage  the  thirst.  Another  home- 
made liquor,  undoubtedly  intoxicating,  is,  like  the  metheglin  of 
the  Britons,  made  from  honey.  Probably  it  is  but  another  coin- 
cidence ,  but  it  is  the  fact  that  in  Sierra  Leone  apiculture  flourishes 
only  in  districts  which  are  very  remote  from  trade.  In  the  Koina- 
dugu  district  there  are  no  licences  to  sell  spirits,  but  it  is  there 
a  common  sight  to  see  the  long,  mud-covered,  wicker  beehives 
fixed  in  the  branches  of  the  locust  trees  as  one  approaches  the 
villages;  the  bean  from  the  locust  tree  is  a  nourishing  food,  and 
the  hives  in  branches  (placed  there  for  protection  against  ants 
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other  enemies)  suggest  the  manner  in  which  the  Baptist  may  have 
obtained  sustenance  in  the  wilderness. 

I  have  said  enough,  I  think,  to  show  that  as  far  as  the  mere 
knowledge  of  alcohol  is  concerned,  the  natives  of  the  remoter 
districts  of  the  West  Coast  are  in  a  somewhat  similar  position  to 
that  of  the  English  before  the  introduction  of  spirits,  which  took 
place  in  the  sixteenth  century.  For  some  time  the  new  drink, 
owing  to  its  cost,  was  not  used  by  the  multitude ;  as  late  as  1685 
the  production  was  under  550,000  gallons,  and  the  consumption 
correspondingly  small,  but  in  less  than  seventy  years  the  latter 
had  risen  to  20,000,000  gallons.  This  enormous  increase  shows 
how  rapidly  the  use  of  spirits  spreads  in  a  country  in  which  the 
population  have  been  long  accustomed  to  alcohol  in  the  weaker 
forms.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  alarming  results  which 
followed  from  the  abuse  of  spirits  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
because  the  legislation  and  literature  of  the  times  show  that  the 
leading  men  were  convinced  that  the  very  existence  of  the  nation 
was  being  sapped  by  the  prevailing  drunkenness ;  and  they  could 
only  have  been  led  to  this  opinion  by  overwhelming  evidence,  as 
all  of  them  must  have  believed,  in  accordance  with  the  then  pre- 
vailing opinion,  that  spirits  taken  in  moderation  were  valuable  as 
medicine  in  sickness  and  equally  valuable  at  all  times  as  an 
auxiliary  to  food.  Seventy  years  is  a  short  period  in  statesman- 
ship, yet  what  a  change  took  place  within  the  period !  Beer- 
drinking  London  became  within  one  lifetime  so  addicted  to  gin 
that  the  annual  consumption  per  head  amounted  to  14  gallons. 

The  highest  rate  of  consumption  on  the  West  Coast  is  at 
present,  as  already  stated,  only  two-thirds  of  a  gallon  per  head, 
but  is  there  any  certitude  that  it  will  not  increase  as  rapidly  and 
to  the  same  disastrous  extent  as  did  the  consumption  of  gin  in 
London  in  the  eighteenth  century?  If  in  the  heart  of  the  Empire 
the  allurement  of  spirit  drinking  deprived  the  population  of  self- 
control,  what  reasons  are  there  for  expecting  that  the  fascination 
will  be  less  in  possessions  so  remote  and  relatively  backward  as 
are  our  Colonies  in  West  Africa  ?  It  is  necessary  for  our  purpose 
to  remember  that  gin  gained  its  rapid  victory  over  the  masses  in 
the  eighteenth  century  in  spite  of  legislation ;  well-considered 
legislation  would  no  doubt  have  arrested  the  evil,  and  by  so  doing 
would  have  affected  the  welfare  of  millions  to-day.  Until  1751, 
however,  not  one  of  the  many  laws  concerning  the  subject  was 
effective,  and  the  Gin  Act  of  1736,  which  was  a  prohibition 
measure  in  all  but  name,  actually  resulted  in  increased  consump- 
tion. By  this  law  the  duty  on  a  gallon  was  fixed  at  205. ,  and  had  it 
been  passed  at  the  beginning  of  the  previous  century  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  taste  for  the  spirit  would  never  have  become 
general ;  but  in  1736  gin  had  acquired  a  grip  on  the  people  which 
defied  the  law,  and,  in  spite  of  twelve  thousand  convictions  within 
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two  years,  the  illicit  trade  which  enabled  the  public  to  escape  from 
the  prohibitive  duty  flourished  beyond  all  power  of  control.4 

No  one  will  question  the  substantial  accuracy  of  this  summary 
of  our  early  life  as  a  spirit-drinking  nation ;  the  facts  are  so  well 
established  and  so  widely  known  that  an  apology  would  be  neces- 
sary for  recalling  them,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  they  enable 
one  to  realise  what  great  potential  dangers  lie  in  the  existing  trade 
in  West  Africa.  It  may  be  debated  whether  that  trade  Has  or  has 
not  done  harm,  but  none  can  deny  that  it  is  increasing.  It  prospers 
chiefly  in  those  coastal  regions  where,  from  the  abundance  of  palm 
trees,  the  natives  are  able  to  earn  enough  money  to  buy  spirits. 
With  the  development  of  the  West  Coast  more  natives  will  earn 
money  :  will  their  earnings  be  spent  on  gin? 

We  are  striving  strenuously  and  with  pure  motives  to 
improve  our  West  African  Colonies ;  many  able  men ,  separated 
from  wife  and  home,  toil  and  spend  their  strength  in  that  dan- 
gerous climate  without  comfort  or  pleasure,  being  buoyed  up  by 
the  hope  that  by  their  work  they  may  help  onward  the  country 
and  the  people.  I  think  all  will  agree  that  the  teaching  of  history 
should  not  be  entirely  ignored,  and  that  it  will  be  but  a  measure 
of  prudence  to  take  steps  without  delay  to  foster  temperance.  If 
no  such  steps  are  taken,  how  bitter  will  be  the  regret  if,  two  or 
three  decades  hence,  it  is  found  that  the  chief  effect  of  enriching 
the  natives  by  our  schemes  of  development  has  been  to  deprive 
them  of  the  safeguard  which  poverty  provides  against  drink. 

The  figures  which  I  have  previously  quoted  show  that  the 
annual  consumption  of  spirits  does  not  exceed  6,000,000  gallons; 
this  amount  is  considerable,  but  the  noteworthy  fact  is  that  a  larger 
quantity  is  not  consumed.  The  social  conditions  of  the  rural 
population  are  such  as  to  predispose  men  and  women  to  value  the 
excitement  which  is  produced  by  drink.  Total  abstainers  seeking 
to  convert  often  adopt  the  Socratic  method  of  persuasion ,  and  ask 
what  good  is  gained  by  taking  spirits.  This  is  a  legitimate  ques- 
tion, but  is  usually  regarded  as  insidious  by  those  to  whom  it  is  put, 
because  they  are  conscious  that  the  one  truthful  reply,  '  I  like  it,' 
sounds  weak,  self-indulgent,  and  inconclusive.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  untutored  African  would  think  of  the  question  ;  probably, 
being  puzzled,  he  would  at  first  hesitate,  then,  noticing  the  kindly 
sympathetic  face  of  the  questioner,  he  would  courteously  thank 
him  in  the  hope  that  the  latter  intended  to  open  a  bottle  and  thus 
supply  the  material  upon  which  to  base  a  reply !  Although  I  do 
not  know  what  opinions  our  African  friend  may  have  as  to  the 
physiological  reasons  which  account  for  man's  liking  for  spirits, 
I  know  why  he  drinks  gin.  At  first  he  may  have  done  so  in 
imitation  of  the  white  man,  but  to-day  he  does  so  because  he  likes 
it.  It  removes  depression,  it  makes  him  and  those  who  drink 

4  ShadwelL 
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with  him  feel  comfortable  so  that  all  can  enjoy  a  few  hours  of 
mirth  and  amusing  excitement  in  the  dull  village.  Mental  vacuity 
of  the  bovine  kind  is  abhorrent  even  to  unintellectual  minds  ;  five- 
o' clock-tea  parties  and  the  popularity  of  a  mass  of  printed  matter 
which  is  not  literature  prove  this.  People  will  twiddle  their 
thumbs,  toss  coins,  and  even  read  the  advertisements  of  funeral 
furnishers,  rather  than  endure  the  ennui  of  a  wholly  unoccupied 
mind.  In  this  may  be  found  one  reason  for  the  drinking  habit. 
Gin  does  not  enrich  the  brain,  but  its  effect  often  is  to  produce  an 
illusion  in  the  drinker's  mind  that  he  is  thinking  and  talking  in 
a  sprightly  manner;  and  natives,  having,  like  other  people,  dis- 
covered this  and  other  similar  effects,  drink  spirits  because  they 
like  the  illusions. 

The  monotony  of  life  in  small  African  villages  is  such  that  the 
temptation  to  drink  must  be  very  strong.  It  is  difficult  to  explain 
how  complete ,  in  normal  times ,  is  the  dulness  of  the  small  villages 
in  the  Protectorate  of  Sierra  Leone.  An  hour  before  sunrise 
shadowy  figures  move  noiselessly  through  the  narrow  alleys  which 
separate  the  mud-walled  houses,  and,  in  single  file,  pass  out  of 
sight  towards  the  farm  lands.  A  little  later  children  and  a  few 
women  leave  the  houses  to  obtain  water  for  cooking ;  they  also  go 
in  single  file,  and  in  a  short  time  will  return  in  the  same  manner 
carrying  the  water  in  calabashes,  except,  perchance,  one  or  two 
who  may  be  affluent  enough  to  possess  a  tin  in  which  kerosene  oil 
has  been  imported.  During  the  great  heat  of  the  day  people 
return  and  sit,  silent  and  motionless,  in  the  thatch-roofed  veran- 
dahs. Towards  evening  there  is  more  movement ;  food  time  gene- 
rally brightens  people  even  when  it  only  means  rice  and  peppers. 
Soon  after  sunset  all  sign  of  life  ceases ;  there  is  no  light  in  the 
houses,  because  oil  is  expensive,  and  a  dying  fire  is  enough  when 
there  is  nothing  to  see  except  those  you  have  seen  all  day ;  there 
are  no  sounds,  save  a  baby's  cry  at  intervals,  or  perhaps  the  weird 
call  of  some  night  bird ,  because  people  cannot  talk  much  when  no 
one  has  anything  fresh  to  say.  Next  day  will  be  the  same,  and  so 
will  be  every  day  in  the  year  except  at  festival  times,  such  as  when 
the  girls  or  boys  return,  dancing  and  gaily  decked,  from  the 
Porroh  Bush.  There  is  no  church,  no  postman,  no  passing  horse 
or  carriage,  and  no  newspaper.  How  can  those  who  thus  live 
be  relied  upon  in  the  future  to  shut  their  wicker  doors  on  merry 
Gin,  fiend  though  he  be,  should  he  knock  at  a  time  when  they  have 
money?  The  pity  of  it  is  that  the  people  are  so  nice,  so  fond  of 
their  bright-eyed  children,  so  courteous,  and  so  ready,  by  tempera- 
ment, to  move  onwards. 

I  have  written  at  this  length  because  it  seems  to  me  to  be  of 
importance  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  something  more  than  legis- 
lation must  be  done  if  we  are  to  feel  assured  that  the  West  African 
native  is  safe  from  the  temptation  of  strong  drink.  What  is  there 
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besides  legislation?  Public  opinion,  if  it  can  be  created,  would  be 
a  strong  force ;  so  also  would  be  a  temperance  movement  if  largely 
indigenous.  The  position  in  England  was  not  so  very  dissimilar ; 
one  reason  why  people  drank  to  excess  was  because  of  the  mono- 
tony and  cheerlessness  of  their  lives.  The  reformers  realised  this, 
and,  in  addition  to  preaching  abstinence  and  seeking  amendment 
of  the  law ,  strove  to  provide  counter-attractions  to  drink ;  it  was 
a  difficult  task,  because,  as  is  natural,  the  sober  people  who  under- 
took it  were,  at  the  start,  without  much  knowledge  of  the  real 
wants  and  inclinations  of  the  intemperate  men  and  women  whom 
they  were  striving  to  help  ;  but,  after  many  experiments  and  many 
failures,  the  workers  for  temperance,  who  have  always  also  been 
prominent  supporters  of  other  social  reforms,  can  claim  to  have 
demonstrated  that  persistent,  combined,  voluntary  effort  has  been 
sufficient,  with  little  Government  help  and  in  spite  of  sneers  and 
ridicule,  to  bring  about  a  revolution  in  the  habits  of  the  nation. 
Drink  is  no  longer  master  of  the  masses,  a  teetotaller  has  long 
ceased  to  be  an  obnoxious  and  hypocritical  phenomenon,  and  so 
permeating  has  been  the  change  that  language  itself  has  been 
altered,  making  '  drink  like  a  beast '  the  modern  synonym  for  the 
old-time  laudation  '  drink  like  a  man.' 

While  some  may  think  that  I  have  exaggerated  the  results  of 
the  temperance  movement,  all  will  agree  that  it  has  contributed 
very  greatly  to  bring  about  the  improvemenFwhich  has  admittedly 
taken  place  in  England  during  the  last  seventy  years,  and  conse- 
quently it  seems  natural  to  inquire  whether  it  is  possible  to  bring 
about  some  improvement  in  Africa  by  similar  means.  I  believe 
that  good  results  can  be  thus  attained,  and  I  am  sure  that  a  little 
reflection  will  show  that  the  proposal  has  enough  in  its  favour  to 
make  it  worthy  of  a  trial.  At  the  outset  we  must  remember  that, 
just  as  the  reform  in  England  was  brought  about  by  Englishmen, 
so  in  Africa  it  must ,  to  a  very  large  extent ,  be  dependent  upon  the 
work  of  Africans ;  further,  we  must  not  expect  to  gain  the  goal 
in  one  or  two  years,  because  it  is  obvious  that  the  moral  condition 
which  enables  a  race  to  be  abstemious  from  conviction  cannot  be 
developed  in  a  short  period.  It  will  be  also  better  if  I  confine 
attention  to  Sierra  Leone,  partly  because  I  know  it  better  than 
any  other  part  of  the  West  Coast ,  and  partly  because  it  is  in  Sierra 
Leone  that  an  experiment  has  recently  been  commenced  which  is 
intended  to  strengthen  the  cause  of  temperance  by  forcing  the 
natives  to  consider  the  relative  effects  of  abstinence,  sobriety,  and 
unfettered  indulgence. 

In  the  Protectorate  of  Sierra  Leone,  as  in  the  other  West 
African  Protectorates,  the  trade  in  imported  spirits  is  not  evenly 
distributed  over  the  whole  area,  but  is  concentrated  in  certain 
localities,  and  for  this  reason  the  statistics  respecting  the  amount 
of  gin  annually  sold  to  the  entire  population  are  valueless  as  an 
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index  of  the  annual  consumption  per  head  in  Sherbro  and  other 
coastal  regions.  We  have  no  precise  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
because,  although  the  trade  in  imported  spirits  is  old,  the  social 
aspect  of  the  question  has  not  yet  been  investigated  in  a  systematic 
and  comprehensive  manner ;  it  is  undeniable  that  the  tribes  who  at 
present  bring  the  bulk  of  produce,  such  as  oil  and  kernels,  to 
market  are  by  far  the  largest  buyers  of  gin,  but  it  should  not  be 
inferred  from  this  fact  alone  that  the  other  tribes  will  become 
equally  addicted  to  spirits  when  their  country  is  invaded  by  trade , 
because  in  olden  times  the  strong  races  gradually  drove  the  weaker 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  then  unprofitable  seaboard,  thus  making 
it  now  impossible  to  say  whether  the  prevalent  taste  for  gin  in  the 
coastal  regions  is  due  to  the  moral  weakness  of  the  population  or 
to  the  greater  temptation  to  which  they  are  exposed  by  reason  of 
their  relative  wealth.  The  following  description  of  what  occa- 
sionally occurs  in  some  parts  of  the  Sherbro  district  has  been  given 
to  me  by  one  who  has  had  great  experience  of  the  several  tribes 
living  there,  and  I  quote  it  because,  while  it  shows  that  some 
action  is  needed,  it  also  suggests  much  that  will  help  us  in 
ascertaining  to  what  extent  an  organised  movement  to  promote 
temperance  is  feasible  : 

In  the  Sherbro  district,  with  certain  exceptions,  dancing,  as  it  is  called, 
and  drinking  are  the  regular  order  of  things  in  every  native  village.  At 
marriages,  and  funerals,  and  other  functions  enormous  quantities  of  liquor 
are  consumed.  At  such  times  families  run  into  debts  which  take  years  to 
liquidate ;  in  fact,  liquor  debts  sometimes  run  through  more  than  one 
generation. 

Drinking  is  indulged  in  by  quite  young  people  of  both  sexes,  and  I  have 
seen  children  draining  the  empty  gin  bottles  which  their  elders  have  cast  aside. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  description  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  it  does  not  apply  to  the  whole  population  of  the  district,  but 
that  there  are  '  certain  exceptions.'  The  Sherbro  district  was  the 
first  to  be  opened  up  to  trade.  It  is  inhabited  by  tribes  of 
kindred  race,  and  its  great  natural  riches  are  evenly  distributed ; 
the  existence  of  these  '  certain  exceptions  '  must  therefore  have 
a  special  significance.  The  reason  is  that  there  are  chiefs  and 
other  people  in  the  district  who,  being  actively  hostile  to  drink, 
are  able  to  influence  for  good  the  small  areas  in  which  they  live  or 
which  they  control.  I  think  that  this  is  a  most  noteworthy  fact, 
because  it  shows  that ,  even  in  the  region  which  is  most  dominated 
by  gin,  there  already  exists  the  nucleus  of  a  party  which  under 
favourable  conditions  may  be  able  to  lead  the  whole  district  to 
temperance.  The  creation  of  a  temperance  movement  in  the  dis- 
tricts situated  at  some  distance  from  the  large  markets  near  the 
sea  and  the  railway  would  be  less  difficult.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
belong  to  the  tribes  by  whom  the  Sherbros,  Krims,  and  Bulloms 
were,  in  former  days,  driven  to  the  low-lying  country  near  the 
coast ;  there  is  less  trade,  and  therefore  less  money  to  spend  upon 
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an  article  of  such  relatively  high  price  as  gin;  and,  lastly,  the 
Mohammedan  influence  is  stronger.  This  influence  must  inevitably 
be  a  powerful  factor  in  any  temperance  movement,  for,  although 
more  widely  spread  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Protectorate,  it  is 
also  present  in  the  railway  and  coastal  districts,  where  in  the  early 
morning  and  again  at  dusk,  in  quiet  corners  of  the  larger  villages, 
the  children  of  pagan  parents  may  be  found ,  sitting  cross-legged  on 
the  ground  or  earth  floor  of  a  wide  verandah,  holding  oblong 
wooden  slates  inscribed  with  one  or  two  short  Arabic  sentences, 
which  they  repeat  for  an  hour  or  more  in  boyish  treble  while  the 
teacher,  a  zealous  Muslim  who  necessarily  is  a  fervent  apostle  of 
total  abstinence,  sits  near  by  in  silence,  but  ever  watchful  lest 
there  should  be  a  momentary  lapse  from  the  moral  discipline  which 
the  task  imposes.  Whether  there  is  in  the  constitution  of  human 
beings  something  which  needs  a  stimulant  of  some  kind  may  be 
open  to  question,  but  it  is  admitted  that  in  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  the  majority  of  men  and  women  always  have  taken  some 
drink  or  some  drug  which  affects  the  nervous  system.  There  is 
in  Sierra  Leone  and  elsewhere  in  the  West  Coast  Colonies  one 
drug,  free  from  all  objection  as  regards  the  morality  of  its  use, 
which  can ,  I  think ,  be  relied  upon  to  prevent  many  from  resorting 
to  alcohol — the  kola  nut.  I  have  known  court  messengers  travel 
eighty  miles  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours ,  and  the  effect  of  their 
using  kola  has  been  that  they  have  felt  no  desire  for  any  other 
stimulant.  So  highly  esteemed  is  this  nut,  that  amongst  the 
natives  it  is  a  symbol  of  peace  and  friendship,  and  the  fact  that  its 
use  is  national  should,  I  think,  be  regarded  as  being  certain  to 
assist  most  materially  in  making  a  temperance  movement  suc- 
cessful. 

The  foregoing  outline  of  the  prevailing  conditions  in  the  Pro- 
tectorate which  affect  the  practicability  and  usefulness  of  a  crusade 
against  the  use  of  spirits  would  be  incomplete  without  some  refer- 
ence to  the  part  which  the  missions  would  take  in  the  movement. 
I  think  that  their  influence  will  be  of  great  value  :  it  will  be  per- 
sistent ;  it  will  introduce  new  ideas,  some  of  which  will  flourish  in 
native  environment;  and,  lastly,  from  the  accident  that  most 
missions  are  in  or  near  what  have  been  referred  to  as  the  coastal 
regions,  it  will  be  exerted  in  places  where  foreign  aid  will  be  of 
most  value  as  a  supplement  to  the  work  of  native  temperance 
reformers.  There  are  some  who,  although  far  from  perfect  in 
brain,  intent,  and  conduct,  speak  in  a  vague,  depreciating  way 
of  missions  and  condemn  a  missionary  who  leads  a  life  the 
morality  of  which  is  beyond  doubt,  because  from  zeal,  inex- 
perience, or  from  want  of  that  broad  sympathy  in  which  the 
critic  is  himself  lacking,  it  may  happen,  occasionally,  that  acts  are 
done  which  are  calculated  to  thwart  the  end  in  view.  I,  who  have 
travelled  in  comfort  through  the  solitudes  where  men  and  women 
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of  European  or  American  descent  spend  their  strength  and  lose 
their  health,  if  not  their  lives,  in  striving  to  help  the  natives, 
cannot  accept  such  views,  and  am  convinced  that  missionary  effort, 
well  directed  as  it  generally  is,  must  tend  towards  progress. 

In  order  that  the  best  results  may  be  obtained,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  temperance  work  of  the  missions  should  be  absolutely, 
completely,  separated  from  the  dogma  of  denomination.  The 
African  is  born,  lives,  and  dies  in  an  atmosphere  of  religion,  and 
has  for  ages  been  accustomed  to  extend  his  ever-ready  hospitality 
to  the  wanderers  who  visit  his  country  to  preach  new  creeds ;  he 
calls  these  wanderers  'God-men,'  and  although  he  classes  the 
European  missionaries  as  '  God-men  '  he  is  sometimes  apt  to 
regard  all  such  mission  people  with  a  little  distrust  because  they 
are  of  the  same  colour  and  race  as  the  white  man  who  has  taken 
charge  of  his  country.  Temperance  is  not  only  a  precept  of  reli- 
gion, but  is  also  a  social  question,  and  for  this  reason  missionaries 
who  decide  to  help  the  temperance  movement  should,  I  think, 
make  common  cause  with  pagan,  Muslim,  and  all  others  who 
believe  that  excessive  drinking  of  spirits  will  destroy  the  soul  of  the 
people ;  it  should  be  their  endeavour  to  identify  themselves  with 
the  natives  and  to  do  all  that  is  possible  to  prevent  the  latter  from 
thinking  that  the  missions  are  acting  as  disguised  agents  of  a 
Government  policy.  I  make  this  suggestion  because  we  do  not 
want  to  make  the  African  sober  by  law,  but  seek  to  induce  him  to 
prize  temperance  so  highly  that  a  strong,  well-informed  native 
public  opinion  will  be  created  which  will  be  able  to  tell  the  Govern- 
ment what  laws  are  needed  to  keep  a  weak  and  insignificant 
minority  from  temptation.  The  influence  of  the  missions  will 
differ  in  some  places  from  that  of  the  Mohammedan  reformers ; 
with  the  latter  total  abstinence  is,  of  course,  enjoined  by  their 
faith,  whereas  neither  Bible  nor  church  tradition  declares  that  a 
moderate  drinker  is  a  sinful  man ;  there  is  an  important  reason 
for  thinking  that  this  divergence  will  materially  assist  in  making 
the  movement  successful.  We  have  seen  that  the  monotony  of  life 
in  the  African  village  is  a  danger  which  is  likely  to  increase  when 
the  people  become  wealthier  as  a  result  of  the  rapid  development 
now  in  progress.  From  their  wider  knowledge  and  from  their 
experience  of  temperance  work  in  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
those  missionaries  who  join  the  reformers  will,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  as  a  body  they  are  not  definitely  pledged  to  the  doctrine 
of  total  abstinence,  be  the  better  able  to  suggest  means  which  are 
likely  to  make  the  lives  of  the  masses  so  much  brighter  and  more 
interesting,  that  the  danger  of  drinking  as  a  pastime  will  be  les- 
sened. It  is  impossible  to  anyone  to  predict  what  these  means 
will  be,  because  it  is  certain  that  any  European  system  introduced 
will  have  to  become  Africanised  before  it  can  make  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  population  ;  the  perseverance  which  enables  adult 
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natives  to  learn  to  read  and  write  shows  that  education  of  every 
kind  can  be  relied  upon  to  interest  all  classes  ;  the  ingenuity  which, 
by  means  of  a  little  leather,  converts  an  empty  tobacco  tin  into 
a  pretty  ornament  is  proof  that  every  form  of  industrial  training 
will  be  popular;  the  fact  that  travelling  minstrels,  acrobats,  and 
dancers  are  welcomed  everywhere  as  they  pass  from  town  to  town 
suggests  that,  with  organisation,  various  forms  of  entertainment 
might  become  a  feature  of  African  life. 

The  description  given  of  the  forces  now  existing  in  the  Protec- 
torate of  Sierra  Leone  which  could  co-operate  in  a  temperance 
movement,  although  far  from  complete,  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
valid  reasons  exist  to  make  an  experiment  well  worth  a 
trial;  these  forces  have  not  operated  to  a  greater  extent 
in  the  past,  because  there  has  been  no  objective,  definite  in 
character,  to  attain  which  all  classes  could  strive,  and  the  main 
object  of  the  experiment  now  being  tried  in  Sierra  Leone  is  to 
supply  such  an  objective  in  every  part  of  the  Protectorate. 

This  experiment  is  one  in  which  Lord  Crewe  takes  great 
interest,  and  its  nature  may  be  shortly  expressed  by  saying  that 
the  principle  of  Local  Option  is  to  be  applied  in  every  chief dom. 
The  chiefdoms  vary  in  area  from  fifty  to  four  hundred  square 
miles,  and  in  each  the  chief,  acting  with  the  assent  of  the  principal 
men,  has  always  had  power  to  pass  tribal  laws  which,  unless  in 
conflict  with  the  general  law  of  the  Government,  are  binding  upon 
every  native  resident  in  or  passing  through  the  chief  dom.  The 
recent  action  of  the  Government  has  been  limited  to  a  public 
declaration  that  by  Ordinance  or  other  method  binding  on  non- 
natives,  the  necessary  steps  will  be  taken  to  prevent  the  latter  from 
selling  spirits  or  fermented  liquors  in  a  chiefdom  in  such  manner 
as  to  nullify  the  effect  of  any  law  which  the  tribal  authority  may 
decide  to  make  with  the  object  of  preventing  drunkenness,  or 
prohibiting  or  restricting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  to  the 
natives  of  the  chiefdom.  The  effect  of  this  declaration  is  that  the 
whole  native  population  have  been  made  aware,  in  a  convincing 
manner,  that  they  have  the  sympathy  and  will  have  the  support 
of  the  Government  in  all  measures  initiated  and  adopted  by  them 
in  the  interest  of  temperance.  Although  no  one  can  foretell  what 
advantage  will  be  taken  of  the  freedom  of  action  thus  given,  it  is 
plain  that  one  effect  will  be  to  make  the  drink  question  a  matter 
of  burning  interest  in  tribal  politics,  and  from  the  discussions  thus 
invoked  we  can,  I  think,  safely  assume  that  the  result  will  be 
improvement  which,  if  slow,  will  be  real  because  founded  on 
conviction,  and  therefore  certain  to  grow. 

Two  chiefs — one  a  Mohammedan  and  one  a  pagan — have  told 
me  that  they  intend  adopting  prohibition.  I  know  that  the  former 
was  not  solely  prompted  by  his  religion,  because  he  was  at  pains  to 
explain  that  in  nearly  every  instance  in  which  disorder  or  crime 
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had  occurred  in  his  country  the  cause  had  been  drink ;  the  pagan 
chief  lives  near  two  chiefdoms  in  which  human  leopard  murders 
are  rife,  and  is  in  constant  dread  lest  this  atrocious  form  of  crime 
should  spread  into  his  chief dom.  The  principal  object  of  these 
murders  is  to  obtain  a  charm,  called  Borfima,  of  which  a  com- 
ponent part  is  a  portion  of  the  human  body,  and  the  chief's  reason 
for  wanting  prohibition  was  that  only  drunkards  believed  in 
'  Borfima  '  ! 

If  the  chiefs  were  autocrats  the  experiment  would  have  less 
chance  of  success,  but  in  the  Protectorate  of  Sierra  Leone  the 
tribal  system  is  markedly  democratic  in  character.     It  is  uncon- 
stitutional for  a  chief  to  make  a  new  law  unless  the  principal  men 
assent,  and  it  is  also  necessary,  as  a  general  rule,  that  all  projected 
legislation  should  be  discussed  publicly  in  the  '  Barri,'  or  meeting- 
place,  of  the  chief's  town.  The  roof  of  the  '  Barri '  is  supported  by 
pillars,  so  that  the  multitude,  men  and  women,  standing  five  or 
six  deep  around  the  open  building,  can  follow  all  that  is  said,  and 
it  will  be  in  this  manner  that  '  Local  Option  '  will  be  discussed. 
Let  us  assume  that  the  meeting  is  assembled.     The  chief  is  there, 
surrounded  by  his  officials  and  perhaps  accompanied  by  one  of  his 
wives,  because  women  are  a  great  power  in  the  land;  the  sub- 
chiefs,  who,  in  obedience  to  the  chief's  summons,  have,  with  many 
followers,  come  from  all  parts  of  the  chief  dom,  sit  on  low  stools, 
listening  deferentially,  as  demanded  by  etiquette,  while  the  para- 
mount chief  explains  the  nature  of  the  business.     Let  us  also 
assume  that  only  one  man  is  in  favour  of  tribal  legislation.     He  is 
certain  to  be  a  man  of  character,  with  strong  convictions,  and 
probably  a  good  speaker,  because  oratory  is  much  admired  and 
cultivated  amongst  Africans.     With  great  art  he  begins  with  a 
tactful  reference  to  the  good  laws  passed  by  the  chief  in  the  past , 
and  then  passes  to  argument,  which  he  presents  partly  in  parable 
and  partly  by  vivid  references  to  actual  life ;  the  modulations  of 
voice,  the  gestures,  the  pauses  of  the  orator,  are  all  shown,  and 
there  is  a  hushed  silence,  which  shows  that  the  man,  for  the 
moment ,  is  moving  all .    The  meeting  may  end  in  inaction ,  because 
old  habits  are  stubborn  things;  but  can  anyone  think  that  the 
champion  of  temperance  will  still  be  alone  when  the  matter  is 
again  brought  up  for  discussion? 

Other  advantages  will  result  from  the  experiment  which  are 
either  obvious  or  require  too  much  space  to  explain  ;  but  even  if  all 
that  I  hope  for  fails  to  come  to  pass,  we  shall  at  least  have  gained 
some  knowledge  as  to  what  legislation  will  best  meet  the  require- 
ment of  the  people  :  at  present  we  know  very  little.  The  form  in 
which  the  evil  presents  itself  in  Africa  differs  from  that  which  it 
assumes  in  England.  The  native  does  not  drink  in  public  houses, 
but  buys  a  bottle  which  is  emptied  at  home.  There  is  no  vested 
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interest,  and  there  is  no  temptation  save  that  which  comes  from 
the  drinkers  themselves  and  from  the  depressing  influences  under 
which    so    many    live.       The    larbe    merchants    make    more 
profit    on    general    merchandise    than    on    spirits,    and    only 
stock  the  latter  because,  if  they  did  not,  the  oil    and    kernel 
trade,  in  which  their  chief  interest  lies,  would  pass  to  firms 
that  did.       With  respect  to  the  sale  of  drink  on  the  premises, 
the  position  is  even  plainer  :  the  larger  firms  dislike  this  form  of 
trade  so  much  that  when  the  Liquor  Licence  Ordinance  (a  law 
affecting  the  Colony  only,  and  not  the  Protectorate)  was  under  con- 
sideration, they  asked  that  a  provision  should  be  inserted  by  which 
the  holders  of  licences  to  sell  spirits  in  less  quantity  than  a  gallon 
might,  by  payment  of  an  additional  annual  sum  of  25L,  escape 
from  the  obligation  of  having  to  allow  spirits  to  be  consumed  on 
the  premises  !     I  believe  that  the  profit  made  in  Africa  out  of  the 
spirit  trade  is  so  small  that  many  traders  would  prefer  that  the 
sale  should  be  made  a  Government  monopoly ;  but  even  if  this  view 
is  not  universal,  it  can  be  safely  assumed  that  a  temperance  move- 
ment will  meet  with  no  opposition  from  the  traders,  provided  that 
all  laws  which  may  be  made  as  a  result  of  that  movement  apply 
in  a  uniform  way  to  all,  and  are  made  in  a  constitutional  manner, 
and  not  as  an  autocratic  or  capricious  act  of  a  chief  acting  with- 
out the  general  support  of  his  people.     Until  the  results  of  the 
Local  Option  system  begin  to  be  known,  it  is,  as  already  stated, 
impossible  to  predict  the  direction  which  tribal  or  Government 
legislation  should  take.    It  may  be  that  temperance  would  be  fos- 
tered by  prohibiting  the  sale  of  spirits  in  smaller  quantities  than  a 
case,  but  African  opinion  may  show  that  such  a  limitation  would 
increase  the  evil ;  and  as  the  main  object  is  to  make  the  people 
temperate  by  conviction,  it  is  obvious  that  great  weight  should  be 
attached  to  the  advice  of  African  reformers.     The  latter,  being  of 
the  people,  will  best  know  how  to  control  and  alter  the  tastes  and 
habits  of  the  population. 

In  the  description  already  given  of  the  Sherbro  district  allusion 
is  made  to  the  excessive  drinking  at  funerals ;  on  these  occasions 
the  '  families  run  into  debts  which  take  years  to  liquidate. '  Keform 
in  such  matters  can  only  be  undertaken  by  Africans,  because 
Government  action  would  be  regarded  as  oppression,  and  the  inter- 
ference of  missions  would  be  viewed  as  an  attack  on  the  native 
gods.  The  African,  however,  would  know  that  the  sorrowing 
family  does  not  buy  for  self-indulgence  or  to  drown  care,  but  incurs 
the  burdensome  debt  from  love  and  respect  for  the  living  spirit  of 
the  dead  body,  and  consequently  the  sympathy  which  springs  from 
common  belief  will  enable  him  to  devise  alterations  in  the  native 
funeral  ceremonies  which  will  convince  widow  and  child  that  the 
loved  one  who  has  passed  to  the  ghostly  land  is  well  satisfied  with 
what  they  have  done. 
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The  heavy  drinking  which  is  said  to  take  place  in  Sherbro  on 
the  occasion  of  native  marriages  is  due  to  the  love  of  feasting,  to 
a  desire  to  comply  with  custom  and  fashion,  and  also,  to  some 
extent,  to  the  belief  that  the  new  union  will  be  happy  and  fruitful 
if  libations  are  offered  to  the  proper  gods.  It  is  obvious  that  reform 
in  such  matters  must  come  from  the  natural  leaders  of  the  people, 
and  all  that  a  European  can  do  is  to  endeavour  to  induce  some  of 
the  chiefs  and  influential  men  to  set  an  example.     It  is,  I  believe, 
admitted  that  in  England  the  lead  given  by  a  few  men  and  women 
of  exalted  rank  or  position  worked  concurrently  with  temperance 
societies  and  other  influences  in  bringing  about  the  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  our  own  drinking  customs ;  on  the  West  Coast 
the  same  results  would  probably  follow  should  some  of  the  big  men 
of  the  country  cease  to  supply  their  guests  with  spirits.     Such  men 
would  know  how  to  devise  other  ways  of  showing  hospitality  suit- 
able to  the  occasion,  and  sufficiently  lavish  to  avoid  all  suspicion 
of  meanness ;  and  it  is  in  no  way  unreasonable  to  hope  that  their 
example,  aided  by  the  general  influence  of  the  temperance  move- 
ment, would  bring  about  such  a  change,  that  it  would  be  as  bad 
form  for  an  African  to  get  intoxicated  at  a  native  wedding  as  it 
would  now  be  for  an  Englishman  to  drink  himself  into  the  condi- 
tion of  maudlin  sentimentality  which  was  considered  appropriate 
and  sympathetic  at  English  marriages  in  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century.     The  strength  and  conservative  nature  of 
African  fashion  is  very  notable  and  dominates  all  classes  :  the  chief 
has  to  pay  a  substantial  sum  to  the  tribal  funds  if  he  desires  to  wear 
imported  clothes  instead  of  ceremonial  robes  of  native  manufac- 
ture, and  the  peasant  is  liable  to  fine  should  the  dress  he  wears  or 
the  stick  he  carries  resemble  those  of  higher  rank.     As  this  con- 
servatism is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  natives'  religion,  it 
could,  I  think,  be  effectively  appealed  to  by  missionaries.  The  latter 
can  only  alter  the  native's  belief  in  one  way — namely,  by  teaching 
the  religion  which  they  have  come  to  Africa  to  teach ;  but  their 
attitude  with  respect  to  indigenous  customs  is  not  subject  to  any 
such  restriction,  and  they  could  point  out  to  the  native,  with  the 
cogent  force  of  truth,  that  the  practice  of  drinking  gin  at  funerals, 
marriages,  and  other  functions  is  a  bad  innovation  which  is  quite 
in  conflict  with  the  immemorial  customs  which  all  ranks  obeyed 
before  the  White  Man  came  to  the  country.     The  missions  could 
also  render  great  assistance  by  explaining  to  all  classes,  far  and 
wide  throughout  the  whole  country,  the  great  importance  and  far- 
reaching  effect  of  the  powers  of  local  option  which  have  been  given 
to  the  tribal  authorities ;  as  already  stated,  temperance  reform  is 
not  the  work  of  a  day,  and  the  fact  that  the  missions  are  per- 
manently established  in  the  country  will  enable  them  to  use  their 
influence  in  a  persistent  manner  year  after  year,  and  thus  prevent 
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the  powers  of  local  option  from  remaining  or  becoming  a  dead 
letter.  One  method  by  which  this  end  could  be  obtained  would 
be  by  making  arrangements  by  which  temperance  entertainments 
would  be  given  periodically  in  every  chief dom.  The  main  feature 
at  such  entertainments  would  be  the  magic  lantern ,  with  coloured 
slides  illustrating  scenes  from  native  life,  in  which  prominence 
would  be  given  to  the  effects  of  excessive  drinking  on  the  welfare 
of  a  family ;  the  one  series  of  slides  would  show  the  sober  man's 
surroundings,  and  the  other  would  show  things  typical  of  the 
drunkard — the  dirty  house,  the  children  thin  and  without  the 
girdles  of  beads  prescribed  by  custom,  the  wife  shrunken,  with 
.  but  one  ragged  cloth  and  without  the  silken  kerchiefs  quaintly 
arranged  with  hidden  props  of  bamboo  so  as  properly  to  adorn 
the  head  after  the  manner  loved  by  African  women,  and,  lastly, 
perhaps,  the  poor  old  mother,  eating  wild  cassada,  for  want  of 
better  food,  to  the  lasting  reproach  of  her  reprobate  son. 

The  experiment  in  the  Protectorate  of  Sierra  Leone,  being  a 
combination  of  native  law  and  voluntary  effort,  depends  upon 
Africans ;  to  some  extent  they  can  be  assisted  by  Europeans,  but 
success  will  not  be  attained  unless  the  African  can  prove  that  he  is 
strong  in  moral  fibre.  Will  he  be  able  to  do  this?  Some  people 
will  doubt  it,  and  will  proclaim  their  doubt  by  urging  that  the 
Government  should  prohibit  the  importation  of  spirits  into  the 
West  Coast  colonies  for  sale  to  the  natives.  There  is  one  objection 
to  the  policy  of  prohibition  which  many  practical  men  regard  as 
fatal  :  the  time  has  passed  when  its  adoption  might  have  been 
feasible.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  three  West  Coast 
colonies  I  have  previously  mentioned  would,  if  suddenly  deprived 
of  the  revenue  now  obtained  from  custom  duties  on  imported 
spirits,  be  unable  to  pay  interest  and  sinking  fund  charges  on  the 
large  loans  they  have  contracted,  without  curtailing,  with 
disastrous  results,  much  needed  expenditure  on  education,  sanita- 
tion, and  works  of  development,  there  is  the  danger  of  an  illicit 
trade  being  created  to  satisfy  the  demand  which  now  exists  for 
spirits.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  reality  of  this  danger. 
As  already  stated,  6,000,000  gallons  of  spirits  are  imported 
annually  into  the  three  colonies,  and  this  amount  is  sufficient  to 
prove  that  drinking  habits  are  deeply  rooted  in  some  localities. 
The  history  of  the  Gin  Act  in  England,  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  also  proves  the  futility  of  a  prohibition  law.  It  is  very 
easy  to  make  and  work  an  illicit  still,  and  the  profits  would  be 
large  enough  to  compensate  for  any  risk ;  moreover,  in  countries  so 
vast  as  are  our  West  African  possessions  the  risk  would  be  but 
small  if  the  importation  of  spirits  was  stopped,  because  the 
impoverished  Governments  would  be  hard  pressed  to  meet  the  cost 
of  the  huge  Excise  staff  which  would  be  necessary,  and  the  popula- 
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tion,  sullen  and  rebellious  at  the  law,  would  aid  and  shield  the  law- 
breakers. 

There  is  no  unreality  or  exaggeration  in  these  difficulties, 
and  they  are  of  such  gravity  as  to  shift  the  onus  of  proof 
on  to  those  who  claim  that  prohibition  is  necessary.  Can  the 
advocates  of  that  policy  show  that  the  African  is  so  weak  and  so 
lacking  in  moral  fibre  as  to  make  it  futile  to  proceed  with  the 
experiment  which  has  been  begun  in  the  Sierra  Leone  Pro- 
tectorate? It  would  be  unwise  to  be  dogmatic  on  this  subject, 
but  such  evidence  as  is  obtainable,  although  not  conclusive, 
suggests  that  the  race  has  much  strength  of  character  and  is  not 
so  prone  to  strong  drinks  as  are  the  nations  who  have  to  face  the 
rigour  of  winter  in  Northern  Europe.  In  the  Colony  of  Sierra 
Leone,  in  which  the  population,  although  African,  is  quite 
different  from  the  Protectorate  races,  ample  evidence  is 
obtainable  to  prove  that  prohibition  is  not  only  unnecessary, 
but  would  even  be  strongly  resented  as  a  reflection  on 
the  temperate  habits  of  the  people.  The  '  Good  Templars  '  and 
other  temperance  societies  have  been  long  established  in  the 
Colony  and  have  a  membership  which  would  be  much  larger  but 
for  the  absence  of  any  necessity  for  militant  action.  This  evidence 
is  not  conclusive,  because  the  people  in  the  Colony  have  had 
special  advantages  as  regards  education,  and  in  childhood  have 
been  taught  to  be  temperate,  while  in  manhood  the  ability  to  read 
widens  their  life  and  supplies  counter  attractions  to  drink  which 
are  unknown  in  the  Protectorate.  The  effective  work  done  by  J.  S. 
Labor,  Max  Liunpkin,  and  other  native  temperance  leaders  in  the 
Colony  is,  however,  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  no  idle  dream  to 
hope  that  temperance  may  become  firmly  established  in  the  Pro- 
tectorate, now  that  the  powers  of  Local  Option  supply  an  objective 
which  native  reformers  of  every  class  and  creed  can  strive  to 
attain.  This  goal  is  certainly  more  attractive  than  a  prohibitory 
law  passed  without  the  support,  and  in  most  places  against  the 
will,  of  the  people.  A  libertine  and  drunkard  must  perforce  be 
continent  and  sober  if  stranded  on  a  desert  island ,  but  the  altered 
life  would  not  indicate  any  improvement  in  morals  ;  and, similarly, 
even  if  a  compulsory  prohibitory  law  was  effective,  there  would  be 
no  virtue  in  the  enforced  abstinence  from  gin,  and  the  people, 
undeveloped  in  self-restraint,  would  resort  to  intoxicants  of  native 
manufacture  with  the  added  zest  which  comes  from  breaking  what 
would  be  felt  to  be  an  arbitrary  law. 

The  power  of  good  over  evil  is  great  :  it  has  enabled  victory 
over  drink  to  be  gained  in  the  heart  of  the  Empire ;  and  as  the 
Imperial  rule  tends  to  foster  self-reliance  and  self-control,  we 
have  reason  to  hope  that  the  fight  for  good  against  evil  now  begun 
in  Sierra  Leone  will  also  end  in  victory. 

LESLIE  PROBYN. 
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AN   UNSOLVED  MYSTERY  OF    WATERLOO 


SCOTT'S  poem  on  Waterloo  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
shortly  after  the  victory  by  which  '  He  of  Lodi's  bridge, 
Marengo's  field,  and  Wagram's  ridge  '  was  cast  down  from  his 
high  estate,  expresses  the  belief  that  though  Cressy  and  Agincourt 
might  be  forgotten  and  Blenheim  become  an  unknown  spot,  the 
ages  would  preserve  the  remembrance  of  '  the  towers  of  Hougo- 
mont  and  Field  of  Waterloo.' 

The  continuity  of  the  interest  of  our  nation  in  the 
Gigantomachia  of  the  18th  of  June  1815  has  been  sufficiently 
demonstrated  by  the  flow  of  history,  biography,  poetry,  fiction, 
pamphlets,  and  the  like,  which  has  overwhelmed  the  subject,  and 
by  the  interminable  iteration  of  streets,  squares,  obelisks,  statues, 
and  signposts  dedicated  to  the  victory  and  the  victors  both  at 
home  and  in  the  colonies.  To  those  who  like  ourselves  have  seen 
the  '  Iron  Duke  '  riding  along  Piccadilly  naso  adunco  '  with  his 
martial  cloak  around  him,'  or  Apsley  House  blazing  with  light 
and  Marshal  Soult  arriving  as  a  guest  at  an  official  banquet,  it  is 
a  satisfaction  to  think  that  even  now  a  special  Wellington  cult  is 
not  altogether  wanting.  Anecdotes  relative  to  the  Duke  are  still 
told,  even  new  editions  of  his  semi-Platonic  love-letters  being 
eagerly  devoured.  Quite  recently  a  prominent  topic  of  the  day 
was  the  '  high  hall '  and  '  lamps  '  of  Childe  Harold's  imagination, 
which  Brussels  enquirers  had  whittled  down  to  a  low-roofed  room 
with  smoky  tallow-candle  illuminants,  now  absorbed  into  the  shop 
known  as  the  'Grand  MarcheV  The  book  is  still  unfinished,  and 
we  may  say,  as  Juvenal  did  of  the  tragedy  which  he  thought  too 
long, 

Scriptus  et  in  tergo  necdum  finitus  Orestes. 

Some  years  ago  an  idealised  Waterloo  was  produced  at  a 
Mansion  House  banquet  by  one  of  the  chief  representatives  of  the 
judicial  ermine,  who,  after  demonstrating  the  ease  with  which 
Victorian  Great  Britain  could  march  her  armies  from  Paris  to 
Eome,  from  Antwerp  to  Archangel,  gravely  went  on  to  say  : 
'  Eemember  that  it  was  England  who,  single-handed  and  alone, 
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confronted  and  defeated  the  first  Napoleon.  Alone  did  England 
wage  war  against  him,  broke  his  "  mighty  empire,"  and  at  last 
sent  him  to  exile.' 

I. 

In  1854,  the  writer  of  this  article,  a  junior  English  diplomat, 
whose  official  novitiate  had  been  passed  at  St.  Petersburg  just 
before  the  Crimean  war,  was  given  temporary  employment  on  the 
staff  of  our  Legation  at  Hanover.  His  maternal  pedigree  and 
motto,  '  I  hae  made  sicker,'  showed  his  lineal  descent  from  one  of 
the  chief  actors  in  the  tragedy  of  Bruce  and  the  Eed  Comyn,  and 
formed  an  historic  tie  which  favoured  his  intimacy  with  the  Anglo- 
Hanoverian  General,  Sir  Hugh  Halkett,  a  Scotsman  of  good  Fife- 
shire  birth ,  whose  long  military  career  included  service  under  our 
Crown  in  India  and  at  Copenhagen,  with  subsequent  employment 
in  the  *  King's  German  Legion  '  during  the  Peninsular  War ;  a 
record  that  led  to  his  appointment,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Waterloo  Campaign,  to  the  command  of  an  auxiliary  force  of 
Hanoverian  militia,  whose  exploits  in  the  great  victory  of  the  18th 
of  June  were  marked  by  the  romantic  incident  which  concerns 
us  here. 

At  an  informal  dinner  at  his  handsome  Friedrichstrasse 
mansion,  or  in  a  stroll  round  the  adjacent  Public  Gardens,  the 
General  gladly  '  fought  all  his  battles  o'er  again  '  for  the  young 
official  globe-trotter's  benefit.  When  the  attache  referred  to  his 
Piccadilly  glimpses  of  '  the  hook-nosed  beggar  that  licks  the 
French,'  as  our  men  used  to  say  in  Spain,  the  jovial  Scot  would 
relate  how  at  Waterloo  he  had  seized  General  Cambronne,  of 
Napoleon's  vieille  Garde,  by  the  neck,  whereupon  a  stray  shot 
in  the  forehead  knocked  his  prisoner  over.  As  to  the  General's 
utterance,  '  La  Garde  meurt  et  ne  se  rend  pas,'  nothing  of  the 
kind  had  been  said — the  story  was  '  all  a  damned  lie  '  :  Frenchy 
was  too  sensible  a  man  to  talk  such  rubbish ,  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
recovered  from  the  bullet  he  went  quietly  to  the  rear  with  an 
orderly. 

II. 

About  six  o'clock  on  Wednesday  the  21st  of  June  there  was 
seen  in  the  Kue  St.  Honore*  a  muffled  figure  alighting  from  a 
landau  at  the  Elyse*e  Palace.  It  was  Napoleon,  who,  allured  by 
hopes  of  victory,  had  only  left  Paris  for  the  front  eight  days  before. 
Already  the  capital  had  been  agitated  by  sinister  rumours  of  a 
defeat  near  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  on  the  24th  the  Journal 
General  published  a  grotesque  account  of  the  battle  of  the  18th 
which,  after  a  conjectural  picture  of  the  admiration  expressed  by 
our  men  for  the  victims  of  the  French  debacle,  in  whom,  as  they 
exclaimed,  they  saw  the  first  soldiers  of  Europe,  terminated  a 
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fanciful  account  of  a  surrender  of  a  number  of  the  fugitives  and 
their  leader  Cambronne  with  the  words  '  La  Garde  Imperiale 
meurt  et  ne  se  rend  pas — La  Garde  Imperiale  et  le  General  Cam- 
bronne n'existent  plus.'  Such  was  the  excitement  caused  by 
this  fragmentary  premier  Paris  and  its  immediate  republication 
by  the  evening  gazettes,  that  a  Committee  of  the  so-called  Political 
Confederation  at  once  decided  on  the  erection  of  a  monument  to 
the  Guard,  inscribed  with  the  sentence  just  brought  to  knowledge. 
Nor  was  parliamentary  consecration  of  the  words  wanting.  The 
Chamber  of  Eepresentatives  immediately  voted  an  address  to  the 
Army  recognising  their  patriotic  devotion,  one  of  the  Deputies 
who  took  part  in  the  debate  repeating  the  sublime  language  just 
made  public.  But  all  this  was  guess-work.  It  was  printed  before 
any  fugitive  officers  or  soldiers  of  the  Guard  arrived  in  Paris,  while 
at  the  Elys^e  no  information  was  available,  for  Napoleon  himself 
was  not  near  the  spot  of  ground  occupied  by  the  vieille  Garde  at  the 
moment  of  the  surrender.  The  question  appears  to  have  then 
slumbered  till  1818,  when  the  Journal  des  Debats  asserted  that 
the  exclamation  ascribed  to  Cambronne  was  the  invention  of  one 
Eougemont,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Journal  General,  well 
known  for  his  plays,  poems,  and  novels.  Opposed  to  this  was  a 
public  declaration  of  Marshal  Soult,  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  the  chief  of  Napoleon's  staff  during  the  campaign  of  1815,  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  King  Louis  Philippe  became 
Prime  Minister  of  France.  When  attacked  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  for  his  vacillating  attitude  towards  Napoleon,  he  replied 
that  he  had  served  his  master  with  fidelity  from  Ulm  to  Toulouse , 
and,  he  added,  at  Waterloo  he  had  heard  Cambronne's  famed 
exclamation  '  La  Garde  meurt  mais  ne  se  rend  pas.' 

Thus  far  we  have  been  piloted  by  the  distinguished  historian  of 
the  Waterloo  campaign,  M.  Houssaye,  who  published  three  years 
ago  a  pamphlet  written  not  ad  narrandum  but  ad  probandum, 
his  object  being  to  show  that  Cambronne  had  not  replied  in  the 
polished  rhetorical  phrase  ascribed  to  him,  but  in  a  single 
disgusting  word.  This  able  work  must  be  read  with  caution, 
especially  the  separate  chapter  on  Sir  Hugh  Halkett,  which 
brims  over  with  malignant,  almost  insolent,  criticisms  of  the 
Scotsman's  own  account  of  the  capture.  On  this  controversy 
Teutonic  scholarship  has  hardly  intruded.  A  well-known  German 
handbook  of  familiar  sayings  and  quotations  alludes  to  the  subject, 
and  assigns  the  honour  of  the  original  version  of  the  Cambronne 
story  to  the  Independant /  by  which,  we  read,  it  was  printed  five 
days  before  its  appearance  elsewhere.  At  Marshal  Soult 's 
speech  as  cited  above  the  pamphlet  sneers  as  sacrificing  plain 

1  Not  the  well-known  Brussels  Independant  Beige,  which  was  only  started 
in  1830. 
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truth  for  oratorical  effect.  At  the  hour  supposed  he  was  galloping 
at  Napoleon's  side  past  the  chateau  of  Hougomont,  so  that  had 
the  surrender  utterance  actually  occurred  he  would  have  been 
too  far  off  to  hear  it.  No  !  A  useful  answer  to  this  puzzle  could 
not  be  given  without  a  special  study  of  the  topography  of  the 
field,  which  Waterloo  experts  have  not  yet  made.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  Cambronne  incident  can  be  correctly  located 
even  with  the  help  of  the  charts  and  model  available  at  the  Royal 
United  Service  Institution. 

The  Cambronne  propaganda  received  unexpected  support  from 
the  greatest  French  writer  of  the  century,  Victor  Hugo.  The 
story  of  Les  Misdrables  is  interleaved  with  a  long  epitome  of 
Waterloo  facts  intended  to  serve  as  a  frame  for  the  picture  of  the 
escaped  convict-hero  Jean  Valjean,  who  begins  to  prowl  about  the 
plain  after  dark  to  rob  the  killed  and  wounded.  Now,  continues 
the  narrator,  who  conquered  at  Waterloo?  It  was  neither  Wel- 
lington, nor  Napoleon,  nor  Bliicher  :  '  L'homme  qui  a  gagne"  la 
bataille  de  Waterloo,  c'est  Cambronne.'  Upon  this  the  captured 
General  is  made  to  meet  the  surrender  call  not  in  the  familiar 
rhetorical  sentence,  but  with  the  vile  monosyllable  to  which  the 
great  head  of  the  romantic  school  thought  fit  to  stand  literary 
godfather  in  its  unabbreviated  form.  More  agreeable  than  this 
realistic  passage  are  the  subsequent  pages  of  mystical  thought  and 
language  in  which  Victory  and  Defeat  are  figured  as  shadows  of 
the  abstract  sublime. 

Stimulated  by  the  poet's  vision,  a  Lille  journalist,  known  for 
his  conies  d'un  buveur  de  biere,  contributed  to  a  local  daily  an 
improved  edition  of  the  incident  which  he  had  obtained,  he  said, 
from. an  ex-Grenadier  of  the  Grande  Armee  then  resident  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Up  till  then  the  refusal  to  surrender  had  been 
known  as  a  solo  recitative.  In  the  new  libretto  it  was  shouted  in 
operatic  fashion  by  sections  of  officers  and  men  all  along  the  line, 
the  music  being  made  to  wind  up  not  in  the  traditional  sentence, 
but  in  another  manner.  So  deep  was  the  impression  produced  by 
the  appearance  in  print  of  this  version  of  the  Cambronne  legend 
that  the  Prefect  of  Lille  thought  it  his  duty  to  call  upon  the 
veteran  to  confirm  in  a  proces-verbal  the  statement  for  which  the 
journalist  had  given  publicity,  and  a  declaration  in  this  sense 
was  drawn  up  before  the  Marshal  commanding  the  local 
army  corps  and  other  Lille  notabilities,  by  whom  it  was 
countersigned  with  the  appropriate  form.  Subsequent  researches 
in  the  archives  of  the  Paris  War  Office  knocked  out  the  bottom 
of  the  Lille  Edition  de  luxe  of  the  old  story.  On  Waterloo  day  the 
said  Grenadier  was  under  arms  at  a  part  of  the  field  a  good  mile 
from  the  spot  below  La  Belle  Alliance,  where  the  capture  took 
place,  so  that  his  statement,  far  from  being  a  record  of  personal 
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knowledge,  was  but  a  mere  repetition  of  current  gossip.  However, 
the  re-publication  of  the  Lille  pot-boiler  in  almost  every  newspaper 
of  the  Empire  was  the  signal  for  the  appearance  of  another  gust  of 
the  Cambronne  breeze.  So  ignorant  was  the  author  of  one  of 
these  windy  performances  of  the  most  elementary  Waterloo  sta- 
tistics, that  he  mistook  the  English  army  for  their  Prussian  allies. 
Again,  before  the  end  of  July  there  was  taken  before  the  Mayor 
of  a  Commune  at  the  Ardennes,  from  a  local  ex-soldier  of  the 
Guard,  a  declaration  which  was  a  mere  variante  of  the  traditional 
story. 

The  earlier  histories,  biographies  and  cyclopaedias  of  the  time 
dealing  with  Waterloo  topics  contain  both  acceptations  and  denials 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  words,  the  antagonism,  as  a  rule,  resting 
less  on  logical  than  on  political  proclivities.  The  warnings  of  the 
Debats  were  not  in  tune  with  the  creed  of  a  poetaster  whose  senti- 
ments of  Napoleonic  partisanship  found  expression  in  the  follow- 
ing distich  of  a  rhymed  work  entitled  Belisarius  : 

Un  dernier  cri  de  guerre  annonce  leur  tre"pas  ; 

Us  meurent,  les  Gaulois,  et  ne  se  rendent  pas. 

This  allusion  to  the  classical  call  '  Date  obolum  Belisario  '  did  not 
fall  unheeded.  It  gave  rise  to  a  very  Armageddon  of  journalistic 
warfare,  the  combatants  including  an  officer  of  Dragoons,  General 
Berton,  whose  language  conveyed  the  insinuation  that  he  had 
personally  overheard  Cambronne 's  refusal  to  surrender.  In  point 
of  fact,  on  the  day  of  Waterloo  he  was  at  Wavre,  eight  or  nine 
miles  from  the  central  battlefield,  commanding  a  brigade  of  the 
corps  entrusted  by  Napoleon  to  Grouchy  for  the  separation  of  the 
armies  of  Bliicher  and  Wellington. 

III. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  building  with  the  help  of  the  '  un- 
tempered  mortar  '  of  conjecture  :  let  us  now  examine  the  verdict 
of  the  tribunal  of  history  on  the  subject.  Modern  French 
politicians  of  high  repute  have  combined  the  power  of  statecraft 
with  the  talent  of  historic  narrative.  Lamartine's  Girondins  was 
thought  to  have  been  a  factor  in  the  fall  of  the  Monarchy  of  July  : 
Guizot's  power  as  a  double-faced  Janus  is  above  discussion,  and 
no  less  must  be  said  of  the  great  statesman-author,  M.  Thiers, 
whose  pages  on  the  Cambronne  tradition  in  his  Consulat  et  V  Empire 
indicate  the  pen  of  a  fervent  patriot  to  whom  every  crow  of  the 
Gallic  cock  is  gospel.  His  history  tells  in  flaming  rhetoric  how  the 
scattered  fragments  of  the  detached  Imperial  Guard,  being  over- 
taken by  their  pursuers  after  displaying  a  heroism  unsurpassed 
in  the  annals  of  tHe  world,  succumbed  in  a  sublime  final  effort, 
their  leader,  when  called  upon  to  surrender,  replying  in  the  words 
destined  to  be  the  heritage  of  the  ages,  '  La  garde  meurt  et  ne  se 
rend  pas.'  The  great  man's  speculative  chronology  was  at  fault. 
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Walter  Scott,  writing  in  his  Life  of  Napoleon  more  than  thirty 
years  before  the  publication  of  the  above  passage,  said  :  '  Cam- 
bronne's  answer  that  the  "  Guard  dies  but  cannot  yield  "  is  "  a 
figment  greedily  credited  at  Paris,"  but  devoid  of  the  slightest 
foundation.'  Alison,  again,  who  wrote  long  before  M.  Thiers, 
when  he  came  to  the  debate  of  the  vieille  Garde,  dismissed  as 
legendary  '  the  celebrated  words  said  to  have  been  uttered  by  some 
of  their  number  when  called  to  surrender.'  M.  Thiers  had,  how- 
ever, an  ally  in  the  eminent  historian  Quinet,  who,  in  a  glowing 
page  of  his  philosophical  work  on  the  campaign  of  1815,  describes 
how,  after  the  debacle  had  set  in,  the  Napoleonic  '  sea  of  men,' 
rushing  down  the  ravine  in  flight,  was  finally  reduced  by  the  pur- 
suing army's  fire  to  a  single  square,  and  h©  adds  :  '  Le  Colonel 
Halkett,  a  la  tete  des  Hanovriens,  1'enveloppe  sur  trois  faces;  il 
crie  entre  chaque  decharge  "  Kendez-vous."  Une  voix  repond 
"  La  garde  meurt  et  ne  se  rend  pas."  C'etait  la  voix  de  Cam- 
bronne.'  A  note  explains  that,  to  believe  subsequent  testimony, 
Cambronne,  alluding  to  this  incident  at  Nantes,  said,  '  People 
like  us  do  not  surrender  ' ;  but,  adds  Quinet,  history  must  accept 
his  utterance  in  its  traditional  shape.  In  learned  Parisian 
circles  the  vitality  of  *  the  phrase  '  was  short.  M.  Duruy  and 
Henri  Martin,  for  instance,  writing  their  well-known  French 
histories  a  few  years  after  the  appearance  of  Le  Consulat  et 
I' Empire,  dismissed  '  le  grand  mot '  with  a  sceptical  smile.  The 
first  place  in  Waterloo  literature  must,  perhaps,  be  assigned  to 
Charras,  whose  special  opportunities  of  access  to  reserved  archive 
documents,  followed,  as  we  can  say  from  our  own  knowledge,  by 
his  later  coaching,  so  to  speak,  at  The  Hague  by  the  hero  of  Quatre 
Bras,  Prince  Bernard  of  Saxe- Weimar,  gave  him  an  unsurpassed 
command  of  his  subject.  The  Cambronne  paragraph  in  his 
history  of  the  campaign  calls  the  famous  sentence  a  mere  legend- 
ary edition  of  a  word  '  sublime  dans  son  cynicisme  soldatesque 
que  la  legende  a  traduit  par  les  mots  "  la  garde  meurt  et  ne  se  rend 
pas."  '  As  for  M.  Houssaye's  History  of  the  Year  1815,  it 
courageously  drops  the  original  eight  words  in  favour  of  the  offen- 
sive monosyllable  godfathered,  as  we  said,  by  Victor  Hugo,  and 
translated  in  one  of  our  French  dictionaries  into  the  Bowdlerised 
expression  '  You  be  blowed.' 

Of  our  own  trustworthy  contemporary  Napoleonic  authorities 
Lord  Eosebery  escaped  contact  with  the  incident,  for  his  Last 
Phase  only  deals  with  the  exile  of  St.  Helena.  Dr.  Holland 
Kose,  in  his  life  of  Napoleon,  only  observes  that  the  debated  words 
have  been  ascribed  by  some  to  a  General  Michel,  who  was  killed 
on  the  1st  of  June.  The  Waterloo  pages  of  Professor  Oman's 
contribution  to  the  Cambridge  Modern  History  ignore  the  legend, 
which  is  boycotted  in  Colonel  Pratt's  valuable  Series  volume, 
a  procedure  observed  in  some  other  quarters. 
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IV. 

Unlike  some  of  his  predecessors  in  historical  narrative, 
M.  Houssaye  is  no  great  literary  artist,  and  after  the  chapter  on 
the  Miserables  and  his  long  denunciation  of  '  the  liar,'  Colonel 
'  William  '  Halkett — to  quote  the  pamphlet's  language — suddenly 
taking  a  salto  mortale  backwards  he  makes  his  reader  sit  down  to  a 
meal  with  General  Cambronne  and  certain  other  Waterloo  captives 
in  a  locality  called  '  Ashburton,'  all  topographical  explanations 
being  withheld  as  superfluous.  Profiting  by  statistics  kindly  placed 
at  our  disposal  by  a  learned  Devonshire  antiquarian  scholar,  we 
would  explain  that  in  the  Waterloo  year  about  four  hundred  to  five 
hundred  French  and  American  prisoners  en  parole,  combatant 
and  non-combatant,  were  billeted  out  in  lodgings  under  local 
control  in  the  ancient  borough  of  Ashburton  and  the  neighbour- 
ing towns  of  Tavistock,  Okehampton,  and  Moreton,  some  of  their 
number  being  stationed  in  Cornwall.  On  the  roads  leading  to 
the  places  in  question  were  set  up  milestones  marking  the  one- 
mile  limit  which  the  captives  could  not  pass  without  the  risk  of 
punishment  for  trespass.  Some  of  these  stones  are  still  extant, 
and  in  the  churchyard  outside  Ashburton  there  is  a  tombstone 
marking  a  foreigner's  grave.  Our  informant  does  not  tell  us  if 
the  French  rank  and  file  were  still  detained  in  the  prison  specially 
built  on  Dartmoor  for  the  prisoners  of  Napoleon's  '  Army  of 
England.' 

We  now  return  to  our  pamphlet,  which  shows  the  little 
Ashburton  scene  just  mentioned.  Some  of  the  officers  who  had 
just  been  reading  the  Parisian  accounts  of  the  summons  to 
surrender,  complimented  Cambronne  on  the  glorious  words  with 
which  he  had  immortalised  himself  and  the  Guard.  The 
General's  reply  astounded  them.  '  No !  he  had  not  uttered  the 
sentence  attributed  to  him,  he  had  said  something  different.'  A 
colonel  who  was  present  having  replied  that  the  officers  at  table 
must  entreat  their  superior  to  admit,  for  the  sake  of  the  honour 
of  the  army,  the  accuracy  of  the  Paris  version  of  the  incident, 
their  prayers  were  met  by  a  repetition  of  the  first  denial.  After 
the  veteran's  return  to  France  in  1816  he  lived  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  and,  to  believe  the  testimony  of  a  crowd  of  witnesses,  he 
stuck  from  first  to  last  to  the  substance  of  his  Ashburton  text. 
Very  characteristic  in  this  respect  was  his  behaviour  at  an  official 
banquet  given  after  the  Revolution  of  1830  by  the  Municipality 
of  Angers,  who  received  him  with  special  distincton.  Rising 
from  his  chair  of  honour,  he  said  that  his  answer  to  the  Waterloo 
summons  had  been  given  in  a  few  words,  less  brilliant  perhaps, 
but  more  energetically  soldier-like  than  those  with  which  he  had 
been  credited.  The  General's  last  days  were  passed  in  Nantes, 
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and  a  letter  of  the  mayor  of  that  city  testified  to  his  habitual  habit 
of  declaring  that  the  much-debated  cry  came  from  the  entire 
Imperial  army.  There  was  an  occasion  when  its  authenticity 
became  a  legal  question.  On  Cambronne's  return  to  France 
from  England  after  the  peace,  being  desirous  of  reinstatement 
on  the  active  service  army  roll  he  applied  for  an  enquiry  into 
his  conduct  during  the  campaign  of  1815,.  and,  his  wish  being 
granted,  presented  himself  at  the  prison  of  the  Abbaye,  where 
he  was  detained  in  nominal  confinement  until  the  close  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Council  of  War  appointed  to  consider  his 
position.  Significant  of  his  negative  attitude  is  the  fact  that  his 
counsel,  the  great  legal  orator  Berry er,  in  his  pleadings  before  the 
Court,  carefully  abstained  from  allusions  to  the  famous  phrase, 
confining  himself  to  the  reminder  that  on  the  evening  of  the 
18th  of  June  his  client  fell  to  the  ground  wounded  among  the 
French  dead.  For  the  chief  Assessor  this  advantageous  silence 
was  not  enough.  His  announcement  of  the  exonerating  decision 
of  the  Military  Bench  was  in  language  highly  complimentary  to 
the  prisoner. 

This  chapter  of  the  bone  of  contention  is  illustrated  by 
the  pamphleteer  from  his  own  knowledge.  He  used  to  be  in 
frequent  correspondence  with  M.  Koussin,  the  husband  of  Cam- 
bronne's adopted  daughter,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  interrogating 
the  General  on  the  realities  of  the  story.  According  to  a  letter 
of  quite  recent  date  from  that  personage  the  old  hero's  answer  on 
such  occasions  was  invariably  one  and  the  same,  he  knew  nothing 
about  the  matter;  he  used  to  say  '  Je  n'en  sais  rien,  je  ne  me 
souviens  de  rien.' 

Additional  testimony  corroborating  the  belief  that  the 
sentence  usually  ascribed  to  Cambronne  was  apocryphal  is  not 
wanting.  A  cousin  of  the  General  professed  to  know  what  had 
actually  been  said,  but  declared  that  he  must  keep  it  secret,  as  his 
grandmother  and  his  father  and  mother  thought  it  absolutely 
certain  that  Victor  Hugo  had  told  the  truth  about  their  relative's 
shout.  Here  M.  Houssaye  admits  that  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  the  General  ever  at  any  time  personally  allowed  that 
he  had  used  the  monosyllable  of  the  Misdrables ;  but  he  weakens 
this  argument  by  recalling  the  fact  that  Cambronne  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  by  Louis  XVIII. ,  and  had  taken  an  English  lady  to 
wife.  Evidently,  then,  he  must  have  wished  to  figure  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Viscountess  as  a  well-bred  gentleman,  and  would  take  care 
to  hinder  the  circulation  of  a  story  which,  in  its  vulgar  shape,  was 
likely  to  engender  the  belief  that  the  officers  of  the  army  were 
men  with  coarse  guard-room  manners  and  habits  of  talk. 

In  this  connexion  the  scholar  of  the  ville  lumiere  should  have 
consulted  Alison's  picturesque  narrative  of  Napoleon's  flight  from 
Elba.  An  official  report  from  the  dethroned  Emperor's  insular 
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jailer,  Sir  Neill  Campbell,  cited  verbatim  by  the  historian,  ex- 
plains that  the  risky  enterprise  which  so  successfully  conducted 
Napoleon  from  his  little  capital,  Porto  Ferrajo,  to  the  French 
coast  was  effected  with  the  help  of  a  desperate,  uneducated  villain 
who  had  been  a  drummer  in  the  campaign  of  the  Pyramids  and 
had  shared  the  Corsican's  island  captivity.  This  individual  was 
no  other  than  General  Cambronne  !  Is  it  likely  that ,  amidst  the 
exciting  turmoil  of  Waterloo,  the  ex-performer  on  the  grosse-caisse 
would  have  uttered  a  sentence  of  which  with  its  eloquent  rheto- 
rical finish  Cicero  or  Burke  might  have  been  proud? 

V. 

We  shall  now  codify  the  principal  facts  and  guesses  of  the 
subject.  There  is  the  creed  of  the  believers  in  the  '  immortal 
words '  which  appears  to  have  survived  the  fall  of  the  Second 
Empire,  and,  far  from  being  the  mere  faith  of  gobemouches, 
included  among  its  adherents  representatives  of  high  French 
culture.  For  the  hierophants  of  another  creed  the  authorised 
version  of  Cambronne 's  cry  will  be  found  in  the  vile  monosyllabic 
text  to  which,  as  above  explained,  Victor  Hugo  stood  sponsor, 
apparently  supported  by  some  of  the  old  General's  near  relations. 
Finally,  there  are  the  agnostics,  who,  persuaded  by  the  un- 
swerving denials  or  evasions  of  the  fons  et  origo  malorum  himself, 
are  content  to  say,  '  All  that  we  know  is,  nothing  can  be  known  !  ' 

Quitting  a  discussion  which  is  a  very  '  Serbonian  bog  '  of 
controversial  argument,  we  proceed  to  offer,  by  way  of  epilogue, 
a  few  words  of  illustrative  topographical  explanation.  The 
Nantois  are  proud  of  their  city,  not  for  its  commercial  and  indus- 
trial eminence  alone,  but  because  it  is  coupled  in  history  with 
the  name  of  the  edict  whereby  the  great  victor  of  Ivry,  Henri  IV, 
conferred  on  his  nation  her  freedom  of  religious  belief.  On  the 
Place  Cambronne  you  see  the  statue  of  the  hero  in  defiant 
attitude,  sword  in  hand,  while  he  utters  the  apocryphal  cry  with 
which  the  pedestal  is  inscribed.  When  the  erection  of  the 
statue  was  planned  by  his  townsmen  after  his  death  in  1842,  a 
counterclaim  was  brought  to  the  front.  The  sons  of  a  General 
Michel,  who  was  killed  at  Waterloo,  petitioned  King  Louis 
Philippe  and  the  Conseil  d'Etat  against  this  proceeding  of  the 
Nantois,  on  the  ground  that  the  sentence  on  the  marble  came 
from  their  father,  not  from  Cambronne,  an  appeal  to  which,  of 
course,  the  desired  response  was  not  given.  In  after  years  the  old 
General's  memory  was  kept  fresh  and  green  by  the  testimony  of 
the  local  mayor,  who  spoke  to  the  Nantois  of  their  illustrious 
fellow  townsman's  antique  simplicity  of  character  and  modesty 
of  manner  :  whether  fighting  for  his  Emperor  or  serving  after 
the  Eestoration  under  Bourbon  rule  he  was  always  true  to  his 
flag.  Requiescat  in  pace.  GEOEGB  STEACHEY. 
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THE  CALL   OF  THE   THEATRE 


TALKING  with  a  woman  the  other  day  about  the  difficulty  of 
managing  a  large  club  of  boys  and  girls  in  one  of  the  poor  districts 
of  London,  I  was  greatly  struck  by  one  piece  of  information  that 
she  gave  me.  The  children,  she  said,  come  to  the  club-room  ill 
clad  and  ill  fed,  in  flapping  boots  and  ragged  coats.  They  are 
often  hungry,  and  yet  they  almost  always  have  a  penny  to  spend. 
How  or  where  they  get  it  she  could  not  tell,  but  one  thing  she 
knew — how  they  spend  it.  My  mind  flew  to  sweatmeats  or  ices, 
but  I  was  wrong.  The  penny  is  almost  always  spent  on  a  ticket 
at  one  of  the  music  halls ;  a  penny  given  to  a  child  in  the  East 
End  means  that  its  evening  will  be  passed  in  a  smoky  atmosphere 
listening  to  the  sort  of  humour  which  prevails  in  such  places. 
My  first  impulse  was  to  recoil  from  the  thought  of  little  boys  and 
girls  enjoying  the  artificial,  garish,  essentially  shoddy  atmosphere 
of  the  ordinary  music  hall.  My  second  was  to  sympathise  with 
and  understand  their  yearning  for  amusement,  and  perhaps  still 
more,  for  glamour  and  romance.  If  you  had  no  chance  of  walking 
in  the  gay  green  meadows  or  by  the  curling  waves,  if  you  rarely 
had  a  book,  or  a  quiet  place  to  read  it  in,  if  you  never  heard  any 
music  but  the  barrel  organ,  or  saw  any  pictures  but  the  posters, 
further,  if  your  whole  scenery  was  a  narrow  and  dirty  grey  street, 
would  you  not  also  welcome  the  best  theatre  you  could  get  ? 

The  tragedy  is  not  that  the  children  want  to  spend  their  pennies 
in  this  way.  The  tragedy  is  that  there  should  be  nothing  but  the 
music  hall  for  them  to  go  to.  An  immense  amount  of  philan- 
thropic effort  is  spent  upon  children's  lives — there  are  boot  funds, 
spectacle  funds,  mechanical  support  funds,  convalescent  funds, 
country  holiday  funds ;  but  it  is  only  within  recent  years  that 
attention  has  been  paid  to  children's  amusements.  They  are 
now  taught  how  to  spend  their  holidays,  their  evenings  are 
catered  for,  they  are  taken  to  camps,  they  are  instructed  in  the 
war  game,  once  a  year  many  of  them  are  treated  to  the  panto- 
mime. But  the  form  of  amusement  which  could  teach  most  effec- 
tively has  to  be  put  aside  because  it  is  not  always  to  be  found,  and, 
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if  found,  is  far  too  expensive.     The  spare  pennies  are  therefore 
spent  upon  a  seat  at  the  only  theatre  within  reach. 

A  craving  for  the  theatre,  once  it  exists,  is  not  to  be 
stilled  by  any  other  food ;  in  London  alone  there  are  some- 
thing like  300  theatres.  Every  provincial  town  possesses 
one,  many  have  two  or  three.  People  will  go  to  the  play 
who  never  read,  who  never  go  near  a  picture  gallery  or  a 
concert  hall,  who  take  no  interest  in  public  affairs  or  politics, 
whose  lives  are  completely  unstirred  by  the  corporate  life  round 
them.  How  much  more  do  those  who  love  poetry  and  novels, 
beautiful  colours  and  music,  or  whose  hearts  beat  responsively  to 
the  joys  and  woes  of  their  fellow  men,  flock  to  the  theatres. 
The  fact  needs  no  assertion  ;  it  is  patent  to  everyone.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  people  of  other  nations  or  continents,  the 
British  race  loves  the  drama,  supports  it,  applauds  its  votaries, 
and  hungers  for  it  so  keenly  that  thousands  of  lives  are  spent  in 
ministering  to  this  passion.  It  is  easy  enough  to  assert  a  fact, 
difficult  sometimes  to  explain  it.  But  here  we  have  not  far  to  seek. 
The  theatre  appeals  to  so  many  sides  of  human  nature.  It  can 
make  men  laugh  and  cry,  it  can  make  them  tremble  with  fear  and 
thrill  with  emotion,  it  can  please  the  most  fastidious  sense  of 
beauty,  the  finest  ear,  and  the  best  trained  eye.  It  can  also 
compel  concentrated  attention — often  the  great  difficulty  in  other 
arts — partly  because  it  appeals  to  two  senses  at  once,  while  most 
of  the  other  arts  appeal  only  to  one ;  partly  because,  speaking 
broadly,  its  call  is  directly  to  the  emotions  rather  than  to  the 
intellect.  Men  and  women  are  essentially  curious  about  one 
another,  and  interested  in  the  minute  exterior  details  of  human 
existence.  Listen  to  the  story  one  rustic  is  telling  another ;  it 
is  rarely  about  animals — or  if  it  is,  the  animal  becomes  a  human 
being  and  therefore  interesting — but  the  tale  is  generally  about 
how  '  old  Garge  lost  his  hat,'  or  how  '  Polly  burnt  her  finger.' 
Listen  to  two  girls  talking  in  the  underground  railway,  '  Then  'e 
says  to  'er — and  she  took  on  awful.'  Listen  to  women  gossiping 
over  their  washing,  it  is  always  the  same — a  recital  of  what  one 
human  being  said  or  did  to  another  human  being.  The  interest 
is  eternal.  In  the  theatre  conjecture  is  gratified,  sympathy 
roused,  laughter  provoked,  all  without  effort  to  the  spectator. 
And  there  is  more  than  this.  The  theatre  creates  so  potent  an 
illusion  that  for  the  time  many  a  man  and  woman  is  transported 
into  a  different  sphere  ;  they  forget  their  own  life  and  surroundings, 
and  become  actors  themselves.  The  stage  has  its  stories  of 
successful  illusion  like  other  arts.  Bees  may  not  mistake  the 
scene  painting  and  buzz  above  the  cardboard  flowers,  nor  may 
dogs  howl  at  the  electric  moon ;  but  only  the  other  day  a  sailor 
jumped  on  to  the  stage  from  out  of  the  audience  and  offered  to 
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fight  any  man  who  insulted  the  heroine.  The  point  need  not  be 
laboured — the  art  of  the  theatre  is  deeply  enthroned  in  the  heart 
of  the  Western  nations,  and  will  never  be  deposed. 

How  comes  it  then  that  in  Great  Britain  no  effective  effort 
has  ever  been  made  officially  to  recognise  it,  encourage  it,  arid 
dignify  it.     This  is  not  an  exaggerated  statement.     There  does 
not  exist  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  island  a  theatre  sup- 
ported by  endowment.     The  reply  is  at  once  made  that  endow- 
ment is  unnecessary.     There  are  more  than  300  theatres  in  Lon- 
don alone  !     Vast  fortunes  are  built  up  in  the  profession  ;  wherever 
a  theatre  is  needed  one  is  certain  to  spring  into  being ;  why  should 
the  Government,  or  the  Municipality,  or  the  private  benefactor 
trouble  his  head  about  it?    Yet  this  reasoning  only  requires  a 
moment's  thought  for  its  fallacy  to  become  apparent.     In  the 
first  place,  the  fact  that  there  are  several  hundred  theatres  paying 
their  way  unaided  is  not  really  relevant  to  the  discussion.     You 
might  as  well  say  that  the  great  subsidised  musical  festivals  in 
the  country  are  unnecessary  because  ballad  concerts  pay,  or  that 
the  National  Gallery  and  the  British  Museum  are  superfluous 
because  excellent  picture  dealers  and  booksellers  ply  a  useful 
craft  and  gain  an  honest  livelihood  thereby.     The  capacity  to  be 
commercially  remunerative  cannot,  and  ought  not,  to  be  the  test 
of  the  right  to  existence  of  any  art.     Yet  the  more  education  and 
cultivation  spread,  the  more  commonly  does  this  test  come  to  be 
applied,  for  the  reason  that  a  sufficiently  widespread  demand  for 
easy  and  obvious  beauty,  or  interest,  and  amusement  can  be 
supplied  at  a  profit.     The  fact  that  the  same  art  is  capable  of 
further  developments  is  apt  to  be  forgotten,  and,  if  its  higher 
forms  were  never  subsidised,  an  arrest  of  further  general  appre- 
ciation might  result.     It  will  never  be  possible  for  the  large 
masses  of  the  people  to  acquire  great  paintings,  they  can  only 
own  them  collectively;  it  will  never  be  possible  for  the  people 
in  general  to  possess  large  libraries,  they  can  only  use  them  in 
co-operation.     And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  drama.     It  will 
never  be  possible  for  most  people  to  afford  the  luxury  of  a  theatre 
devoted  to  artistic  production,  and  not  to  commercial  success. 
The  artistic  theatre  does  not,  and  never  will,  pay.     People  who 
admit  this  fact,  however,  quarrel  with  the  meaning  of  the  word 
artistic  :  they  say  that  if  the  best  drama  cannot  be  made  to  pay 
commercially  it  should  die.     Would  they  also  say  that  if  libraries 
and  museums  and  picture  galleries  could  not  be  made  to  pay  com- 
mercially they  should  be  done  away  with?     I  think  not.     The 
remark  is  due  to  a  mere  confusion  of  thought.     How  is  it  that 
a  great  library  in  the  centre  of  London  could  not  be  maintained 
as  a  simply  commercial  enterprise  at  popular  prices?     The  right 
to  read  the  books  might  be  sold  at  a  low  enough  figure  to  attract 
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large  numbers,  but  the  free  libraries  demonstrate  conclusively 
that  the  demand  for  books,  however  great,  is  not  big  enough  to 
make  a  cheap  reading  library  a  paying  concern.  The  same  thing 
holds  good  of  picture  and  sculpture  galleries  :  no  one  imagines 
that  money  spent  on  building  and  furnishing  a  fine  gallery  would 
ever  bear  a  profit,  though  the  same  capital  spent  on  setting  up 
revolving  peep-shows  might ;  the  number  of  people  who  appre- 
ciate and  love  really  fine  pictures  is  too  small.  The  satisfaction 
of  that  demand  would  not  make  money  for  the  venture.  The 
drama  which  appeals  to  vast  masses  of  people,  but  in  its  higher 
and  more  poetical  forms  inevitably  and  naturally  to  a  propor- 
tionately small  number,  is  in  a  like  case. 

Over  and  over  again  has  it  been  demonstrated  that  to  produce 
plays  continuously  on  the  repertory  system  is  impossible  without 
endowment.  And  as  to  the  necessity  of  this  system,  if  a  high  level 
is  to  be  attained,  and  especially  maintained,  I  shall  have  some- 
thing to  say  at  a  later  stage.  What  place  would  any  of  the  other 
arts  hold  in  English  life  if  they  had  not  been  subsidised,  en- 
couraged, dignified  by  official  assistance  and  recognition?  Should 
we  have  splendid  picture  galleries  if  the  Government  or  private 
benefactors  had  never  established  them?  Should  we  have  great 
museums,  or  colleges  of  music,  or  public  libraries?  What 
would  become  of  scientific  research,  of  inventive  skill,  if  endow- 
ment in  some  form  or  other  had  not  often  lifted  these  pursuits 
above  the  necessity  for  producing  immediate  results  in  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence?  It  is  nothing  short  of  amazing  that  in  this 
country  there  should  exist  free  libraries,  free  picture  galleries, 
free  music  in  the  churches  and  in  the  parks,  and  that  yet  free, 
or  almost  free,  theatres  are  unknown.  The  time  is  indeed  far 
distant  when  the  citizen  of  a  big  town  may  enjoy  his  drama  free, 
as  he  often  can  now  his  pictures  and  his  music.  Yet  the  drama 
has  a  wider  influence  than  these  other  arts,  and  is  much  more 
assiduously  supported.  Better  than  posters,  better  than  leaflets, 
better  than  speeches,  would  be  plays — every  public  duty,  every 
claim  of  citizenship,  every  artistic  instinct  might  be  roused  and 
fostered  by  the  stage.  Yet  it  is  left  to  fight  its  way  absolutely 
unaided. 

The  cause  of  this  neglect  lies  in  the  very  popularity  of  the  art. 
It  has  required  no  fostering — that  is  to  say,  its  lower  forms  have 
required  no  fostering.  Once  put  upon  the  stage  a  play  which 
makes  an  appeal  to  the  vast  average ,  and  a  fortune  is  to  be  made — 
once  resolve  to  produce  only  good  and  fine  work,  as  has  been 
done  by  great  artists  in  our  own  time,  to  create,  in  fact,  a  theatre 
devoted  to  the  higher  forms  of  dramatic  art ,  and  far  from  fortunes 
being  made,  they  are  lost  over  and  over  again. 

Popularity  has  been  the  undoing  of  the  great  art.     Theatres 
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exist,  flourish,  and  increase,  and  the  need  for  endowment  and 
support  is  not  realised. 

Yet  among  the  Western  nations  we  stand  almost  alone.  Every 
considerable  town  in  Germany  has  its  municipal  theatre  supported 
out  of  the  rates  or  the  private  purse  of  its  sovereign.  In  Paris 
alone  there  are  several  subsidised  theatres  ;  and  in  Berlin,  Munich, 
Dresden,  and  other  Continental  towns  theatres  are  public  institu- 
tions. In  England  they  are  left  entirely  to  private  enterprise. 

The  consequences  have  been  disastrous  both  to  the  art  of 
acting  and  that  of  writing  plays.  Every  now  and  then  some  actor 
richly  endowed  with  talent  and  enthusiasm,  and  the  power  of  im- 
pressing backers  richly  endowed  in  other  ways,  struggles  to  pro- 
duce beautiful  things  and  to  maintain  a  high  standard ;  he  may 
go  down  with  his  flag  flying,  but  it  is  generally  as  a  wreck. 
Many  abandon  the  struggle  and  frankly  make  money ;  others  live 
with  poverty  all  their  days.  For  the  writer  of  plays  the  case  is 
even  harder  :  the  more  original,  the  more  delicate,  the  more  subtle 
his  work,  the  less  chance  does  it  run  of  ever  being  seen  in  the 
medium  for  which  it  is  written.  A  dramatic  author,  a  real  artist, 
may  have  to  be  content  with  performances  at  charity  matinees, 
by  amateurs,  or  by  private  societies,  or  he  may  spend  years  of  his 
life  posting  and  reposting  his  manuscripts  to  the  managers  of 
theatres.  No  one  is  to  blame.  The  managers  must  make  money ; 
under  present  conditions  no  play  makes  money  which  cannot  run 
for  many  weeks.  Few  plays  of  real  worth  attain  this  height ;  easy 
vulgar  obvious  work  often  can  and  does.  The  thing  is  as  simple 
as  a  rule  of  three  sum.  Kesult,  the  present  condition  of  dramatic 
art  in  England. 

Now,  if  I  have  carried  my  readers  so  far  as  to  admit  that 
though  numberless  theatres  exist,  this  does  not  necessarily  imply 
the  existence  of  the  highest  form  of  the  art,  let  me  try  to  demon- 
strate why  it  is  that  the  best  work  in  this  art  can  never  be  a  profit- 
bearing  enterprise.  And  let  us  approach  the  subject  first  from 
the  playwright's  point  of  view,  and  then  from  the  actor's,  for 
these  two  are  interdependent  elements. 

In  order  that  a  manager  under  ordinary  modern  conditions 
should  not  lose  his  money  it  is  necessary  for  a  play  to  run  many 
months.  There  are  two  aspects  of  one  reason  why  this  necessity 
kills  the  art  of  writing  plays  :  one  has  already  been  mentioned ; 
the  best  work  does  not  appeal  to  a  large  enough  number  of  people, 
and  therefore  does  not  run  for  months ;  the  best  work  is  therefore 
not  in  demand,  and  its  production  is  not  encouraged.  The  other 
aspect  is  that  if  a  play  containing  thought,  originality,  and  poetry 
is  written,  it  does  not  often  get  itself  played,  because  the  managers 
are  quite  justly  afraid  of  it.  But,  granted  that  by  a  happy  con- 
junction of  circumstances,  the  fine  play  is  produced  and  wins  a 
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deserved  success,  what  happens?  For  night  after  night  the 
orange  is  squeezed.  Even  if  the  actors  do  not  become  weary — and 
it  must  be  admitted  that  they  constantly  contrive  to  infuse  fresh- 
ness into  a  very  often  repeated  performance — the  play  certainly 
suffers  and  becomes  stale.  Instead  of  entering  into  the  literature 
of  the  stage,  instead  of  for  many  years,  for  perhaps  several  genera- 
tions, making  its  appeal  to  the  audiences  who  can  understand  and 
appreciate,  and  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  it  is  played  and  played 
out  of  existence.  And  this  very  often,  not  because  of  its  intrinsic 
worth,  but  because  it  happens  to  have  a  happy  turn  of  humour,  or 
to  suit  some  popular  actor.  A  French  playwright  of  European 
fame  is  content  if  his  drama  accepted  by  the  Comedie  Francaise 
is  played  thirty  times  in  one  season — twice,  or  sometimes  thrice, 
a  week  for  three  months.  He  knows  that  if  the  play  is  worthy  it 
will  form  part  of  the  repertory  of  the  theatre  for  years  to  come, 
and  will  always  command  the  kind  of  audience  for  whom  it  was 
written.  It  will  run  no  risk  of  having  its  fine  shades  slurred,  its 
wit  coarsened ,  and  its  humour  broadened ,  by  actors  oppressed  with 
the  double  motive  of  relieving  their  own  weariness  and  of  attracting 
and  holding  the  large  heterogeneous  public.  Has  not  everyone 
experienced  the  listless  unwillingness  to  go  and  see  a  play  which 
has  been  running  for  a  long  while — an  unwillingness  often  justi- 
fied by  the  results?  All  the  fineness  of  the  play  may  have 
evaporated,  the  audience  will  laugh  merrily  where  they  should  be 
grave,  and  miss  the  subtler  shades  of  the  satire  or  the  humour. 
This  is  only  in  a  secondary  way  the  fault  of  the  actors ;  it  is  really 
the  fault  of  the  long  run. 

The  effect  upon  the  actors  is  even  more  disastrous  than  upon 
the  writers.  It  is  true,  as  has  been  already  said,  that  many  are 
able  in  a  wonderful  way  to  preserve  the  illusion  of  freshness,  but 
what  happens  to  their  development  as  artists?  Think  what  it 
means  to  play  the  same  part  every  night  for  a  year — bad  enough 
if  it  is  an  interesting  and  important  role ;  absolutely  deadening  if 
it  is  a  minor  one.  Yet  this  is  what  almost  all  our  actors  and 
actresses  have  to  submit  to ;  the  greater  their  talent  the  more  likely 
it  is  to  happen.  And  what  of  the  training  this  system  affords  to 
young  actors  anxious  to  learn  their  art?  An  early  success  in 
one  sort  of  character  is  a  success  to  be  prayed  against — it  often 
condemns  a  man  or  woman  to  practically  the  same  performance 
in  various  forms  for  the  rest  of  his  or  her  life.  Contrast  this  with 
the  opportunities  offered  in  a  repertory  theatre — the  constant 
change  of  part,  the  occasional  rest,  the  fresh  impulse.  It  is  good 
for  the  versatility  of  an  actor  to  play  an  insignificant  part  some- 
times if  he  is  accustomed  to  the  principal  one,  and  the  opportunity 
to  try  his  powers  in  an  important  role  is,  of  course,  the  desire  of 
all  young  artists. 
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The  conclusion,  that  a  repertory  theatre  is  the  only  theatre 
where  justice  can  be  done  both  to  the  talent  of  the  author  and  of 
the  actor,  seems  inevitable.  We  have  already  seen  that  a  reper- 
tory theatre  is  not  treated  as  a  commercial  enterprise  in  any 
country,  although  it  exists  in  many  as  an  endowed  institution. 
In  London,  as  the  centre  of  the  Empire,  the  institution  should  be 
supported  by  the  Exchequer;  in  the  provincial  towns  by  the 
municipal  rates.  There  seems  at  present  small  prospect  of  the 
Government  or  the  municipalities  attempting  the  task.  The 
awful  problems  generated  by  the  poverty  of  our  people  obsess 
everyone ;  the  business  of  relief  and  rescue  claims,  and  rightly 
claims,  precedence.  But  is  it  wise  to  neglect  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  amusements  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  an  amuse- 
ment capable  of  exercising  an  enormous  influence  upon  character 
and  life '?  It  is  not  credible  that  the  British — the  race  which  has 
produced  Shakespeare  and  Garrick — should  alone  among  Euro- 
pean peoples  make  no  effort  to  establish  endowed  theatres.  The 
need,  the  necessity  has  only  to  be  understood,  and  these  institu- 
tions will  be  founded,  first  in  London  and  later  in  all  the  great 
provincial  towns. 

An  opportunity  now  offers  itself  for  erecting  a  great  memorial 
to  Shakespeare,  whose  tercentenary  falls  in  1916,  in  the  shape  of 
a  properly  equipped  and  adequately  endowed  National  Theatre. 
A  very  influential  Committee  has  been  formed,  consisting  of  lead- 
ing writers  and  actors  of  the  day,  and  distinguished  representa- 
tives of  almost  all  the  functions  of  social  life.  Eecognising  that 
at  present  it  is  useless  to  expect  any  Government  to  take  action, 
the  members  of  the  Committee  have  decided  to  appeal  to  the  pub- 
lic. They  desire  to  make  the  theatre  a  real  memorial  to  Shake- 
speare, and  therefore  to  be  the  gift  of  large  masses  of  people  repre- 
sented by  small  subscriptions.  But  help  will  be  needed,  and 
surely  will  be  forthcoming,  from  the  generous  rich.  Already  one 
man  has  realised  that  to  g;ve  a  large  sum  towards  the  foundation 
of  a  great  national  theatre  in  London  is  far  the  most  attractive, 
interesting,  arid  influential  form  which  public  benefaction  can  take 
at  this  moment.  The  enterprise  has  had  a  magnificent  start.  It 
is  only  a  question  of  time  before  one  or  two  other  rich  men  will 
realise  this  also,  and  the  thing  will  be  done. 

EDITH  LYTTELTON. 
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SOME    TENDENCIES    IN  PICTURE-MAKING 


THE  man  who  may  desire  some  just  appreciation  of  the  trend  of 
Pictorial  Art,  has,  it  appears  to  me,  for  the  attainment  of  his  aim 
to-day,  no  such  vast  task  necessarily  before  him  as  might  seem 
probable  from  a  remembrance  of  the  existence  of  infinite  picture- 
shows  and  of  the  art  of  painting  practised  in  many  lands. 
Fashions  and  '  tendencies  '  in  Fine  Art  come  from  two  capitals 
alone,  as  certainly  as  is  the  case  with  fashions  in  clothes.  Outside 
London  and  Paris  the  Art-producing  world  is  a  quantite 
negligeable.  In  these  great  cities  alone,  which  lead  Civilisation — 
and  in  these  cities  in  but  a  few  of  their  galleries — is  the  origin 
of  every  tendency  :  of  tendencies  in  method,  of  tendencies  in 
theme. 

Here  in  London  the  influences  that  have  to  be  noted  are  dis- 
tributed over  the  wider  area.  In  London  it  is  for  the  most  part 
under  various  roofs,  under  the  auspices  of  various  societies,  that 
are  shown  works  in  the  various  mediums.  In  Paris  things  are 
more  concentrated.  Here  we  must  be  concerned  with  the 
Academy,  with  the  Koyal  Water-Colour  Society,  with  the  Koyal 
Painter-Etchers,  with  the  New  English  Art  Club,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, with  the  exhibitions  of  the  body  that  more  nearly 
resembles,  perhaps,  than  any  other,  the  more  modern  of  the 
French  Salons — I  mean  the  International  Society  of  Sculptors, 
Painters,  and  Gravers.  But  in  Paris  a  careful  study  of  the  more 
modern,  as  I  say,  of  their  two  Spring  Salons — that  of  the  Societe 
Nationale  des  Beaux  Arts — and  a  glance,  not  perfunctory  or 
unsympathetic  by  any  means,  at  the  yet  greater  independence 
or  more  pronounced  novelty  of  their  Salon  d'Automne,  and  the 
thing  is  done,  practically.  Of  course,  both  here  and  there,  there 
are  the  shows  of  the  dealers.  Durand-Buel  and  Petit  and  the 
Bernheims,  and  in  London  a  round  dozen  of  gentlemen  who 
"  count,"  and  scores  of  gentlemen  who  do  not  count  at  all,  but 
who  engage  in  offering  us  pictures,  hold  more  or  less  interest- 
ing Exhibitions.  But  they  are  for  the  student  in  detail,  or  for 
the  probable  buyer.  They  are  un  embarras  de  richesse,  a 
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luxury,  an  instruction — and  sometimes  a  bore.  I  have  named, 
I  think,  before  coming  to  them,  the  essential  sources  whereat  we 
may  trace  a  tendency,  whereat  we  may  discern  the  fashion  that 
rises  and  the  fashion  that  wanes. 

Just  lately  there  has  been  open  to  us  the  opportunity  of  taking 
soundings  in  the  two  most  typical  places — the  two  most  con- 
venient for  observations  in  this  matter — the  Societe  Nationale 
and  the  Boyal  Academy.  And  the  result  of  these  observations 
I  find  briefly  expressed,  or  briefly  hinted  at,  in  four  words  in  my 
note-book  :  '  Design,  Decoration,  Genre,  Nudity.'  That,  perhaps, 
does  not  say  much  to  anybody  but  the  person  who  wrote  it.  It 
means  that  at  both  places — although,  indeed,  in  varying  propor- 
tions— there  is,  or  seems  to  be,  some  increase  in  the  amount  of 
attention  given  to  these  enumerated  qualities  or  branches  of  work. 
The  last  two  are  branches  of  work ;  the  first  two  are  qualities. 

And  the  first  two  are  obviously  connected.  It  is  of 
the  very  essence  of  decorative  quality  that  Design  plays  a  great 
part  in  it.  Decorative  quality  involves  almost  a  renunciation  of 
the  imitative ;  at  the  very  least  it  involves  such  a  subordination 
of  the  imitative  as  gives  to  imagination  and  invention  the  greater 
and  the  dominant  rdles.  It  is  pure  accident  that  there  should, 
at  this  particular,  or,  if  you  will,  at  any  period,  be  associated  in 
our  minds  and  in  our  observation,  with  renewed  attention  to  noble 
Design,  some  added  attention,  too,  to  Genre  and  Nudity. 

Accidental  even  is  the  association  of  these  two  with  each 
other.  Certainly  it  is  under  no  common  influence  that  they 
advance  into  prominence,  or  that  they  take  some  upward  step. 
Human  taste  is  generally  so  constituted  that  the  lover  of  the 
humours  of  the  first  finds  himself  little  attracted  by  the  graces 
of  the  second.  The  average  picture-seer,  the  average  buyer,  if 
he  loves  story,  which  is  Genre,  loves  but  little  beautiful  lines  or 
hues  elusively  subtle — and  that  is  the  Nude.  The  average 
picture-maker  who  paints  Genre  forswears  the  Nude,  and  will 
not  enter  in  the  slightest  degree  into  it.  And,  generally,  the 
painter  of  the  Nude,  of  the  exalted  Nude  especially,  the  Nude 
arranged  and  selected,  more  or  less  ideal,  and  in  any  case  noble 
and  dignified,  a  thing  of  Doric  mood — that  painter  considers 
generally  that  Genre  is  a  little  insignificant  and  unworthy,  a 
little  trifling,  a  concession  to  the  many  and  the  untaught. 
Perhaps  it  is  only  the  critic,  as  a  rule,  who  can  find  himself  in 
sympathy — I  do  not  say  in  equal  sympathy — with  both. 

If  we  were  asked  whether  it  was  in  London  or  Paris  that  there 
is  more  discernible  some  disposition  to  return  to  Genre  painting, 
we  should  say,  at  first,  London.  That  would  be  in  remembering, 
amongst  other  things,  the  successes  of  Mr.  Orpen  and  Mr.  Philip 
Connard,  one  of  whom  goes  very  near  to  Genre  in  his  painting 
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of  portraiture  (for  Mr.  Orpen's  men  are  not  only  '  in  their  habits 
as  they  live,'  but  with  about  them  every  indication  of  the  pursuits 
of  their  leisured  or  of  their  busy  hour),  and  the  other  of  whom  (Mr. 
Connard),  painting  a  restaurant  in  France,  gay  with  sunlight, 
or  a  children's  nursery  in  Chelsea,  gay  with  flowers,  peoples  the 
place,  and  gives  it,  along  with  the  interest  of  an  interior  enjoyed 
and  lovingly  realised,  something  of  the  interest  of  story.  Nor 
would  this  first  impression  and  first  answer  be  found  eventually 
to  be  a  wrong  one.  It  might  only  be  modified  a  little  by  the 
remembrance  of  the  more  widely  spread  attention  bestowed  in 
France  on  interiors.  Some  of  them,  like  those  of  the  Bails  for 
instance,  are  interiors  inhabited,  interiors  even  in  which  the 
figures  portrayed  have  something  of  the  importance  of  a  figure  in 
an  interior  of  Chardin's.  And  there  is  Abel  Truchet's  exquisitely 
ordered  group,  '  La  Musique.'  But  others,  we  must  remember, 
while  in  themselves  delightful  things — like  the  interiors  of  Lobre, 
who  is  almost  great,  and  of  that  gifted  Gallicised  American, 
Walter  Gay,  and  of  that  master  of  brilliant  Water-Colour  who  calls 
himself  Jacques  Dresa — have  this  only  in  common  with  Genre 
pictures,  that  they  recognise  the  importance  and  beauty  of  Still 
Life  ;  indeed,  they  are  based  on  its  interest,  artistic  and  traditional. 
But,  of  course,  of  true  Genre,  Still  Life — in  itself,  one  need  hardly 
say,  completely  worthy  and  fascinating,  and  would  that  it  were 
practised  and  appreciated  much  more  amongst  us  ! — of  true  Genre, 
Still  Life  is  but  a  part. 

And  now,  if  we  were  asked  whether  it  was  in  London  or  Paris 
that  there  is  more  discernible  some  newer  interest  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Nude,  the  answer,  I  know,  that  would  be  expected 
to  be  given  would  certainly  be  '  Paris.'  It  is  there,  of  course, 
that  the  large  Academic  study— Academic,  so  called  :  often  crudely 
'  realistic  ' — obtains  the  most  tolerance,  or  has  obtained  it;  for, 
to  say  truth,  at  the  Societe"  Nationale  little  is  this  year  more 
noticeable  than  the  discretion  of  the  Nude,  and,  to  boot,  its  com- 
parative rarity.  Its  part  in  great  Decoration  cannot  well  be  dis- 
allowed ;  and,  again,  in  one  chevalet  piece  of  unusual  dimensions, 
that  Twentieth  Century  Rubens,  M.  Caro-Delvaille,  painter  of 
the  '  Sommeil  fleuri,'  which  was  a  superb  success,  realises  very 
fully  the  aspect  of  a  nude,  this  time  a  little  more  than  mature — 
a  little  over-blown — a  nude,  indeed,  apparently  complete  in 
modelling  and  illumination,  but,  for  me  at  least,  without  fascina- 
tion ,  and  in  chief  because  without  sign  of  impulse  or  high  pleasure 
on  the  part  of  its  creator.  To  its  strangely  searching  draughts- 
manship, however,  the  new  picture  may  owe  the  right  to  be  for- 
given its  absence  of  charm— an  absence,  after  all,  very  seldom  to 
be  noted  in  anything  due  to  the  fluent  brush  and  the  fine  and  fear- 
less perception  of  M.  Caro-Delvaille. 
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Then  there  is  the  great  nude  of  Besnard,  called  '  Le  Matin.' 
In  open  air,  this  vast  stretched  woman's  flesh  absorbs  the  light 
of  the  earliest  hour— a  flooding  light,  almost  purplish  or  almost 
lilac.  The  piece  is  able,  undoubtedly,  but  again  hardly  fascinat- 
ing. It  is  an  impression  of  Dawn.  I  am  not  sure  that  Besnard's 
noblest  nude  does  not  remain  that  crouching,  fire-lit  figure  that  is 
possessed  by  the  Luxembourg — a  canvas  of  charm  and  initiative, 
of  suavity  and  courage.  Armand  Berton's  pieces  at  the  Societe 
Nationale — the  best  of  them  '  A  huis-clos  ' — have  elegance  and 
vaporous  grace,  but,  though  harmonious,  there  is  not  much  visible 
construction  in  them,  and  little  subtlety  of  colour  or  light.  Both 
drawing  and  painting — if,  indeed,  when  once  we  are  concerned  with 
a  canvas,  they  are  not  one  and  the  same  thing — satisfy  us  in  the 
pearly  '  Etude  de  Nu,'  healthy,  broad,  and  simplified,  with  which, 
amongst  other  contributions,  an  artist  of  English  birth  or  blood, 
Mr.  Phillips  Fox,  has  known  how  to  conciliate  Paris — Paris, 
which  is  To-day's  '  Athenian  tribunal.' 

Mr.  Allan  Davidson  has  clever  nudes  at  the  Academy,  as  Mr. 
Neumann  at  the  Eoyal  British  Artists ;  the  tender  art  of  Mr.  Water- 
house  shows  the  half-veiled  in  their  simplicity  and  their  na'ive 
grace;  and,  a  pioneer  amongst  English  women  in  the  treatment 
of  the  Female  Nude,  which  they  so  little  affect  (for  it  is  usually 
the  urchins  of  the  gutter  to  whom  our  women  painters  are 
devoted) ,  in  '  Hylas  and  the  Nymphs  '  Henrietta  Eae  displays 
her  long  command  of  what  is  at  least  Academic,  that  is,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  correct  draughtsmanship,  of  the  somewhat  idealised 
or  somewhat  generalised  figure.  But  by  far  the  best  Nude 
in  the  Academy — where  Sir  Edward  Poynter  this  year  denies 
us  the  sight  of  his  command  of  all  the  intricacies  of  the 
figure — is  to  be  reco'gnised  in  Mr.  Richard  Jack's  '  Spirit  of  the 
Stream,'  to  which,  nevertheless,  in  some  degree  I  take  exception, 
because,  though  it  portrays  with  quite  indubitable  skill  a  being 
endowed  with  youth  and  nawete,  slimness,  and  a  certain  blonde 
charm,  I  find  it  wanting  a  little  in  the  imaginative  touch  and  the 
imaginative  thought.  The  ideal,  the  general,  it  may  be  even  the 
purely  decorative,  might  have  served  the  painter's  turn  better,  if 
the  '  Spirit  of  the  Stream  '  were  what  in  truth  he  was  most  minded 
to  evoke.  What  Mr.  Jack  has  really  evoked,  is,  or  seems  to  be,  the 
quite  admirable  likeness  of  a  particular  model — a  Biblis  comely 
and  agreeable,  whom  a  modern  Ovid,  inquiring  into  her  Past, 
would  track  into  the  recesses  of  an  Art  suburb.  None  the  less, 
among  important  and  original  recent  treatments  of  the  figure, 
I  class  it,  for  accomplishment  on  its  own  lines,  with  the  more 
classic  '  Carlina  '  of  Mr.  William  Nicholson  and  the  more  frankly 
realistic  couched  and  sprawling  Nude  of  Mr.  Orpen,  both  of  which 
were  at  the  New  English  Art  Club  within  the  last  year  or  two. 
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The  capital  examples  of  Decorative  Painting  now  at  the 
Soci^te  Nationale  are  the  contributions  of  M.  Gaston  La  Touche 
and  M.  Aman-Jean.  La  Touche  it  is,  I  believe,  who,  by  his 
newer  or  more  lately  exercised  sympathy  with  the  experiment 
that,  because  it  has  independence,  must  appear  to  have  audacity, 
has  given  an  aspect  more  modern  than  any  that  it  has  had  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years  to  the  newer  and  non-official  Salon — 
which  yet,  by  the  visit  of  M.  Fallieres  as  well  as  by  wise  purchases, 
the  State  recognises.  La  Touche 's  big  decorations — swans, 
fountains,  vases,  autumn  leafage,  and  figures  typical  of  Poet, 
Sculptor,  Painter — have  the  merits  of  inventiveness  and  of  spon- 
taneity. A  colour  that  on  the  present  wall  seems  somewhat 
heated,  and  has  there,  as  one  of  its  characteristics,  violence  instead 
of  harmony,  may  please  us  better  when  M.  La  Touche' s  pieces 
take  up  their  abiding  station  in  the  reception  rooms  of  the 
Ministry  of  Justice  in  the  Place  Vendome. 

The  Aman-Jean  is  '  La  Collation.'  It  is  going,  with  others, 
to  the  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs,  and  it  has  that  which  I  cannot 
but  believe  to  be  the  very  first  virtue  of  Decorative  Art  :  it  has 
restfulness.  A  dejeuner  sur  I'herbe — a  little  picnic  party, 
idealised  and  elegant,  and  having  nothing  in  common  with  the 
prosaic  masterpiece  of  the  great  Manet — is  to  be  enjoyed  im- 
mediately, in  the  foreground  of  the  Park.  With  Aman-Jean,  of 
course  (as  was  the  case  indeed  with  Manet),  all  is  bound  to  be 
modern,  and  the  artist's  courage  is  justified.  The  serving-girl 
is  as  modern  as  her  apron.  The  vessels  of  the  meal  are  as 
modern,  and,  rightly  treated,  as  decorative,  as  those  which 
Veronese  would  have  assembled.  The  composition  has,  in  a 
peculiar  measure,  grace,  suavity,  harmony. 

How  far  Mr.  Abbey's  picture  of  an  incident  of  the  campaign 
at  Valley  Forge  will,  like  M.  La  Touche 's  decorative  panels 
presumably,  gain  in  effect  when  it  finds  its  proper  home,  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  it  will  be  seen  only  by  those  who  may  follow 
it  to  the  State  capitol  of  Pennsylvania.  Meanwhile,  we  may 
recognise  here  that  it  displays  what  Decorative  Art  is  seldom 
under  any  obligation  to  display — its  painter's  knowledge  of 
character,  his  keen  conception  of  it.  These  men,  ranged  in  a 
row,  concerned  rather  than  valiant,  are  all  studies,  earnest,  real, 
and  unexaggerated — that,  at  least,  may  be  said.  Would  that  it 
had  been  within  the  province  and  the  power  of  the  Royal  Academy 
to  display  an  example  or  two  of  that  dignified  decorative  art  of 
Mr.  Kerr  Lawson  which,  taking  great  architecture  as  its  noble 
basis,  exists,  since  yesterday  as  it  were,  but  is  of  necessity  too 
little  known,  in  the  large  drawing-room  of  a  country  house  in 
Lincolnshire!  Would,  too,  that  the  Academy  could  have  made 
known  to  the  Public  what  the  Public  is  even  now  relatively  un- 
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concerned  with — notwithstanding  such  of  it  as  is  visible  in  '  The 
Blue  Bird  '  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre — what  some  of  us  have 
long  admired,  Mr.  Cayley  Robinson's  impressive  gift  in  decora- 
tive and  architectonic  design. 

As  it  is,  the  telling  decoration  at  the  Academy — the  piece 
whose  good  effect  is  indisputable — is  that  noble  composition 
which  Mr.  Gerald  Moira  entitles  '  London,'  a  piece  in  which  he 
has  adapted  with  dignity  to  his  great  purpose  in  Decoration,  facts 
and  scenes  he  may  have  noticed  as  he  looked  across  the  stream 
to  Wren's  great  dome,  from  the  wharves  of  Bermondsey. 
Lamentable  is  it  that  there  is  not  in  England  larger  and  more 
frequent  opportunity  for  labour  of  this  quality.  It  involves 
trouble.  It  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  '  pot-boiler.'  But 
the  trouble  it  involves  must  be  the  joyful  trouble  of  Macduff. 

Fortunately,  the  great  quality  of  Design — as  Poussin  would 
have  understood  it,  or  Richard  Wilson — is  not  confined  to  large- 
scale  Decorative  work.     A  coin  may  have  it,  or  a  medal.     It  may 
be,  even  a  postage-stamp.     Certain  easel  pictures — of  the  larger 
kind  generally — show  it  conspicuously  at  the  Salon  of  tHe  Societe 
Nationale  and  at  the  Royal  Academy ;  and  at  the  '  Goupil  Gallery 
Salon,'  and  at  the  shows  of  the  *  International  Society  '  it  is  wont 
to  be  evidenced  in  those  large,  free  water-colours — Chinese  white- 
washed drawings — that  gleam  with  noble  hue,  and  rest  us  with 
line  at  once  audacious  and  subtle,  which  come  from  the  hand  of 
Mr.  Livens.     Mr.  Livens — as  his  bold,  noble  drawings  of  the 
hotel,    the    harbour,    the    golf-links,    and    the    fruit-boat    are 
enough  to  convince  us — has  learnt  from  Edouard  Manet  the 
courage  of  a  great  Realist;  he  has  been  influenced,  edified,  con- 
firmed in  the  faith,  but  he  is  never  in  the  slightest  degree  imita- 
tive ;  his  independent  personality  has  never  been  for  an  hour 
obscured,  much  less  overwhelmed.      And  he,  even  more  than 
Manet,    conveys    to    those    who    can    receive    him    this  essen- 
tial truth,  that  it  is  with  the  Realist  that  there  lies  the  better 
portion  of  the  Romance  that  endures.  The  two  large  easel-pictures 
that  show  best  at  the  Academy  the  quality  of  Design,  too  often 
lost  or  ignored  in  the  trivial  imitation  of  Nature's  accidents  and 
details,  are  Mr.  Alfred  East's  '  Valley  of  the  Seine  '  and  Mr. 
Hughes    Stanton's    '  Villeneuve-les- Avignon.'     Nor    is   it    won- 
derful that  France  should  have  furnished  the  occasion  for  both. 
One  thing  also  there  is  that  is  not  a  landscape,  and  that  is  the 
'  Wine  '  of  Mr.  Brangwyn,  as  to  whom  the  fact  that  his  work  is 
received  in  certain  quarters  with  perverse  and  ignorant  ecstasy 
should  not  prevent  sane  men  from  bringing  to  it  some  reasonable 
tribute  of  praise. 

Montenard,  Guirand  de  Scevola,  whom  Versailles  inspires, 
and  Rene  Menard,  who  is  among  the  classics,  sustain,  and  are 
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wont  to  sustain,  in  the  Avenue  d'Antin,  dignity  of  conception  and 
form.  Design  is  of  the  essence  of  the  business  with  them.  And 
so  in  truth  it  is,  although  in  a  manner  much  less  immediately 
recognisable,  with  that  delightful  artist — a  Canadian-born 
Frenchman,  I  am  told — J.  W.  Morrice.  Nor  can  it  be  absent- 
especially  when  he  is  dealing  with  the  massive  roll  of  Breton  seas 
—from  the  great  work  of  Cottet.  But,  to  my  mind,  the  piece 
which  in  the  present  year,  in  this  newer  Salon,  most  freshly 
demonstrates  its  presence,  is  one  almost  panoramic  or  almost 
decorative  Breton  landscape,  '  Les  Pins  de  Lesconil,'  by  M. 
Dauchez.  It  is  bought  by  the  State  ;  and  perhaps  at  the  Luxem- 
bourg, or  perhaps  under  the  smoke  of  the  agglomeration  Lyon- 
naise,  or  beneath  the  blazing  skies  of  Marseilles,  it  bears  to  men 
the  vision  of  the  dignity  of  a  great  Breton  waste  land,  and  of  a 
vast  foreground,  empty,  save  for  the  travelling  shadows  of  imme- 
morial pines. 

FREDERICK  WEDMORE. 
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STATE  REGISTRATION  OF  TRAINED 
NURSES 


THE  nursing  of  the  sick  is  one  of  the  oldest  arts,  for  it  has  its 
origin  in  the  impulse  of  humanity  to  give  help  and  consolation  to 
the  helpless  and  infirm,  and  however  much  modern  science  has 
increased  our  knowledge  and  perfected  our  methods,  the 
altruistic  side  of  their  work  must  be  ever  present  with  trained 
nurses  if  it  is  to  reach  the  high  level  which  the  nobility  of  the 
task  demands. 

The  modern  nurse  must  possess  a  high  degree  of  mentality  if 
she  is  to  acquire  the  perfect  technique,  the  skill  and  the  know- 
ledge of  scientific  principles,  which  are  essential  to  her  success  in 
the  service  of  modern  medicine,  and  as  mental  attributes  I  claim 
loving-kindness,  tenderness,  sympathy,  and  consideration  for 
others.  They  are  dependent  on  the  development  of  that  noblest 
organism,  the  brain,  and  should  therefore  be  carefully  cultivated 
by  women  who  desire  to  perfect  themselves  for  the  service  of  the 
sick. 

Because  so  many  and  varied  qualities  are  required  in  a  trained 
nurse,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  women  of  a  high  type 
should  offer  themselves  for  training  in  our  nursing  schools.  We 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  estimation  in  which  nursing  was  held  in  the 
olden  days  in  the  words  put  by  Tennyson  into  the  mouth  of 
Elaine  : 

The  gentler  born  the  maiden,  the  more  bound, 

My  father,  to  be  sweet  and  serviceable 

To  noble  knights  in  sickness. 

There  are  also  inscribed  in  the  Eoll  of  Honour  of  those  who 
have  preceded  us  the  names  of  many  women  whose  nobility  of 
character  and  devotion  to  the  sick  cannot  be  excelled  by  the 
nurses  of  any  generation. 

These  noble  qualities  of  mind,  productive  of  the  highest 
character,  are  by  no  means  a  modern  demand.  In  the  writings 
of  Charaka,  a  distinguished  physician  who  lived  in  India  about 
320  B.C.,  the  requisite  qualities  of  a  nurse  are  thus  defined  : 
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'  Knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  drugs  should  be 
prepared  or  compounded  for  administration,  cleverness,  devoted- 
ness  to  the  patient  waited  upon,  and  purity  (both  of  mind  and 
body)  are  the  four  qualifications  of  the  attending  nurse,'  and  down 
through  the  ages  come  to  us  the  names  of  those  who  specially 
excelled  in  the  care  of  the  sick.  Prominent  among  Eoman 
matrons  are  Marcella,  and  Fabiola  a  Patrician  matron  of  whom 
Jerome  wrote  : 

She  gathered  together  all  the  sick  from  the  highways  and  streets,  and 
herself  nursed  the  unhappy,  emaciated  victims  of  hunger  and  disease.  How 
often  have  I  seen  her  carrying  in  her  arms  these  piteous,  dirty,  and  revolt- 
ing victims  of  a  frightful  malady  ?  How  often  have  I  seen  her  wash  wounds 
whose  fetid  odour  prevented  everyone  else  from  even  looking  at  them  ?  She 
fed  the  sick  with  her  own  hands,  and  revived  the  dying  with  small  and 
frequent  portions  of  nourishment — if  I  had  a  hundred  tongues,  and  a  clarion 
voice,  I  could  not  enumerate  the  number  of  patients  for  whom  Fabiola 
provided  solace  and  care.  The  poor  who  were  well,  envied  those  who  were 
sick. 

Then  there  was  Paula,  who  built  hospices  on  the  road  to 
Bethlehem,  who  was 

marvellous  debonair  and  piteous  to  them  that  were  sick,  and  comforted  and 
served  them  right  humbly ;  she  laid  the  pillows  aright  and  in  point,  and 
she  rubbed  their  feet,  and  boiled  water  to  wash  them — she  was  to  them 
piteous,  and  not  to  herself. 

It  is  recorded  of  the  Abbess  Hildegarde  of  Germany,  born  in 
1098,  that  she  '  had  in  so  high  a  degree  the  art  of  curing,  that  no 
ill  person  came  to  her  who  did  not  recover  health.' 

Later  (in  the  thirteenth  century)  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  was 
renowned  for  her  devotion  to  the  sick,  and  many  members  of 
mediae val  Orders,  religious  and  secular,  kept  the  torch  of  devotion 
alight  and  handed  it  on  to  those  who  succeeded  them. 

But  there  must  have  been  also  an  appalling  waste  of  energy, 
and  of  life  itself,  for  the  laws  of  hygiene  and  sanitation  were 
most  imperfectly  understood,  and  the  prominent  idea  in  the  minds 
of  these  heroic  workers  seems  to  have  been  utterly  to  disregard 
the  care  of  their  own  health  in  order  to  preserve  that  of  their  sick 
charges  Even  in  the  remembrance  of  many  living,  the  con- 
ditions of  work  and  nursing  in  our  hospitals  were  such  that 
broken  health  was  after  a  time  the  lot  of  many  nurses. 

Of  the  trio  of  great  women  who  in  recent  times  grasped  and 
taught  the  first  principles  of  modern  nursing — Friederike  Fliedner, 
the  beloved  Frau  Pastorinn,  of  Kaiserswerth,  Elizabeth  Fry  and 
Florence  Nightingale  in  our  own  country,  the  latter  still  remains 
to  see  something  of  the  fruit  of  her  labours.  Her  '  Notes  on 
Nursing,'  in  which  the  principles  underlying  the  practice  of 
nursing  were  first  laid  down,  is  still  a  classic  remarkable  for  its 
clear  insight,  wisdom,  and  grasp  of  fundamental  principles. 
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Miss  Nightingale's  title  to  greatness  does  not  rest  primarily 
on  her  brilliant  work  in  the  Crimea,  but  on  the  scientific  accuracy 
of  her  mind,  which  enabled  her  to  define  the  principles  which 
must  always  underlie  the  practice  of  our  profession. 

Thus  in  1860  she  wrote  : 

The  word  '  nursing '  has  been  limited  to  signify  little  more  than  the 
administration  of  medicines  and  the  application  of  poultices.  It  ought 
to  signify  the  proper  use  of  fresh  air,  light,  warmth,  cleanliness,  quiet,  and 
the  proper  selection  and  administration  of  diet — all  at  the  least  expense  of 
vital  power  to  the  patient. 

And  again  : 

The  very  elements  of  what  constitutes  good  nursing  are  as  little  under- 
stood, for  the  well  as  for  the  sick.  The  same  laws  of  health,  or  of  nursing — 
for  they  are  in  reality  the  same — obtain  among  the  well  as  among  the  sick. 
The  breaking  of  them  produces  only  a  less  violent  consequence  amongst  the 
former  than  amongst  the  latter. 

At  a  time  when  hospitals  reeked  with  infection,  she  insisted 
that  '  the  very  first  canon  of  nursing  '  was  '  to  keep  the  air  the 
patient  breathes  as  pure  as  the  external  air,  without  chilling  him. 
Thus  her  genius  foreshadowed  modern  hygiene  and  preventive 
nursing. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  teachings  of  Lister  and  Pasteur  had  not 
revolutionised  medicine  and  surgery. 

The  Mosaic  Law  laid  down  the  fundamental  truth  that  moral 
and  physical  cleanliness  are  the  basis  of  health,  but  the  laws  of 
sanitation  and  hygiene  were  not  practically  applied  until  late  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  mystical  mystery  of  mediaeval 
medicine  was  finally  dispelled  by  the  X-rays  of  asepticism.  As 
soon  as  the  medical  profession  recognised  the  significance  of 
surgical  cleanliness,  the  dirty  and  uncouth  sick  attendant  became 
an  anomaly.  The  great  development  of  medical  and  surgical 
science  has  necessitated  an  ever  rising  standard  of  nursing,  for 
without  the  intelligent  co-operation  of  assistants  trained  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  aseptic  nursing  the  safe  development  of 
medicine  was  an  impossibility,  for  the  most  brilliant  operator 
might  be  despoiled  of  his  triumph  by  the  inadvertence  of  an 
unconsciously  septic  nurse.  Thus  the  training  of  nurses  on 
scientific  principles  began,  the  demand  called  forth  the  supply. 

The  supreme  importance  of  this  new  development  was  not, 
however,  unanimously  recognised  by  the  medical  profession,  and 
to  the  progressive  minority  who  encouraged  educated  gentle- 
women to  persevere  in  their  arduous  work  of  reforming  the 
domestic  administration  of  our  hospitals  and  infirmaries  the 
nursing  profession  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude. 

These  gentlewomen,  accustomed  to  a  high  standard  of  personal 
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cleanliness  and  refinement,  demanded  that  in  all  their  relations 
with  the  sick  the  same  standard  should  be  observed. 

The  marvellous  improvement  which  they  were  soon  able  to 
effect  in  our  hospitals  was  the  result  of  true  education.  Well 
disciplined  in  their  orderly  homes,  they  brought  with  them  into 
hospital  life  the  invaluable  result  of  cultured  self-control,  through 
which  they  acquired  instant  influence  as  teachers  and  administra- 
tors. From  being  first  pupils  and  then  sisters  of  wards,  they  rose 
to  be  matrons  and  superintendents  of  nursing,  and  wherever  they 
were  appointed  cleanliness,  decency,  and  order  prevailed. 

For  twenty  years  the  struggle  of  this  advance  guard  was  heroic, 
since  which  time  their  standards  have  been  universally  accepted 
if  not  invariably  attained. 

But  as  the  conditions  under  which  nurses  worked  became  less 
heroic,  and  men  and  women  entered  the  nursing  ranks  in  increas- 
ing numbers — until  it  is  now  computed  that  there  are  not  less 
than  some  50,000  persons  engaged  in  nursing  the  sick  in  the 
United  Kingdom — the  necessity  for  some  uniformity  of  method 
in  nursing  education,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  discipline 
amongst  nurses,  when  trained,  became  apparent;  and,  as  time 
passed,  it  has  become  urgently  necessary  for  the  safety  and  welfare 
of  sick  people. 

The  want  of  organisation  has  produced  a  marked  deterioration 
in  the  quality  of  women  presenting  themselves  for  training ,  and  a 
universal  question  among  superintendents  to-day  is  :  What  can 
be  done  to  attract  women  of  high  principle,  good  intellectual 
attainments,  practical  ability,  and  wide  sympathies  to  enter  the 
nursing  ranks  in  sufficient  numbers? 

In  the  first  place,  candidates  have  a  right  to  definite  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  profession  they  propose  to  adopt,  arid  the 
fact  that  at  present  contracts  with  many  lay  committees  who 
undertake  to  train  nurses  are  onesided  and  unfair,  that  there  is  no 
recognised  curriculum  of  nursing  education,  no  standard  test  of 
examination,  no  protected  title  or  legal  status  for  nurses,  and  in 
consequence  no  line  of  demarcation  between  skilled  and  unskilled 
work,  has  within  the  past  decade  deterred  many  women  of  high 
intelligence  from  adopting  trained  nursing  as  a  profession. 

To  restore  confidence,  professional  organisation  is  necessary, 
and  efficient  education,  sound  economic  conditions,  and  legal 
status  must  be  guaranteed  by  the  State. 

Want  of  thoroughness  in  education  has  always  been  a  national 
weakness,  and  this  has  influenced  nursing  education,  in  which  at 
present  there  is  little  system  and  still  less  uniformity. 

Dr.  Bichard  Olding  Beard,  Professor  of  Physiology,  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  in  a  paper  read  in  London  before  the 
International  Council  of  Nurses,  has  well  described  the  position. 
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It  was  not  so  much  the  nurses'  need  of  training  as  it  was  the  hospital's 
need  of  trained  nurses  that  led  to  the  organisation  of  the  hospital  training 
school ;  precisely  as  it  was  the  earlier  popular  demand  for  doctors  which 
underlay  the  creation  of  the  private  medical  college.  Only  as  the  public, 
through  taxation,  or  through  private  contribution,  has  been  called  upon  to 
support  the  hospital  has  it  undertaken,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  sustain 
the  education  of  the  nurse.  Ordinarily  the  nurse  has  been  a  source  of 
profit  to  the  hospital,  and  too  often  has  the  training  school  been  exploited 
for  its  benefit.  .  .  . 

It  still  remains  true  that  the  training  schools  for  nurses  remain  private 
schools,  and,  for  the  most  part,  mere  hospital  adjuncts  ;  that  they  have  no 
organic  relation  with  educational  institutions  ;  that  they  exist  primarily 
for  the  benefit  of  their  hospital  service ;  and  that  no  definite  standards  of 
education  obtain,  to  which  the  schools,  upon  any  principle  of  association 
or  reciprocity,  adhere,  or  by  which  the  training  or  fitness  of  a  graduate 
nurse  may  be  judged.  .  .  . 

To  win  for  herself  so  fitting  a  place  as  the  handmaid  of  modern  and 
preventive  medicine,  to  hold  for  herself  her  traditional  place  in  the  ministry 
of  human  pain,  the  nurse  of  to-day  can  neither  be  too  wise  nor  too  womanly  ; 
too  trained  or  too  good. 

Nursing  educational  methods  have  suffered  primarily  from 
the  tendency  upon  the  part  of  men  in  the  past  to  depreciate  the 
mental  development  of  women  and  to  deny  to  them  necessary 
educational  facilities — thus  their  work  is  of  little  economic  value 
and  may  be  lightly  esteemed ;  and,  secondly,  because  few  men  on 
hospital  committees,  which  are  the  most  exclusively  autocratic 
bodies  in  the  community,  are  themselves  educationalists,  but 
usually  men  of  reputation  in  the  world  of  philanthropy  or  finance. 

Little  importance  is  attached  by  the  majority  of  hospital 
committees  when  appointing  a  matron  to  her  qualifications  as 
an  educationalist.  The  first  essential  is  her  reputation  as  an 
economical  domestic  administrator.  Thus  it  follows  that  many 
hospitals  who  profess  to  train  nurses  have  no  right  to  claim  the 
title  of  school  at  all — the  teaching  of  the  theory  which  underlies 
the  practice  of  nursing  is  superficial  or  insufficient,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, their  '  certificated  '  nurses  are  ill-equipped. 

The  efficiency  of  trained  nursing  is  impaired  at  the  present 
time  by  two  causes  : 

(1)  The  chaotic  condition  of  nursing  education,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, the  lack  of  standards  and  discipline. 

(2)  The  temptation  to  purveyors  of  nurses  to  supply  to  the 
public  semi-trained  persons  at  highly  profitable  rates. 

THE  CHAOTIC  CONDITION  OF  NUESING  EDUCATION. 

At  present  there  is  no  central  nursing  authority,  analogous  to 
the  General  Medical  Council,  which,  through  the  Medical  Acts, 
controls  medical  education  and  discipline,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
define  standards  of  nurse  training  and  maintain  discipline  in  the 
ranks  of  nurses  when  trained. 
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Hospitals  and  private  nursing  institutions,  large  and  small, 
with  or  without  adequate  facilities  for  training,  all  claim  to  be 
training  schools  for  nurses,  and  their  probationers  arrive  at  the 
same  ultimate  goal,  for  they  all  become  '  certificated  nurses.' 

Each  hospital  grants  its  certificates  after  a  variable  term  of 
training,  of  instruction,  of  experience,  and  cost ;  the  public  have 
no  means  of  discriminating  between  the  value  of  a  certificate 
given  after  a  few  months'  experience  in  a  special  hospital  of  a 
few  beds  or  after  three  or  four  years'  training  in  a  well  organised 
nursing  school  connected  with  a  large  general  hospital.  Such 
conditions  are  as  unjust  to  the  public  as  they  are  to  the  nurses 
themselves,  as  those  who  have  qualified  conscientiously  for  their 
responsible  duties  find  themselves  when  trained  classed  with  those 
who  have  not  done  so.  Here  is  real  peril  to  the  community — life 
and  death  may  be  in  the  balance.  Further,  hospital  certificates 
once  granted  cannot  be  withdrawn  even  if  a  nurse  is  convicted 
of  a  criminal  offence,  and,  having  served  her  sentence,  she  can 
still  obtain  employment  on  these  credentials  as  a  private  nurse  in 
some  unsuspecting  household. 

The  two  last  women  hanged  at  Holloway  were  employed  as 
nurses  in  connection  with  a  maternity  home,  and  had  carried  on 
a  deliberate  system  of  baby  murder  for  a  considerable  period 
before  they  were  suspected,  proved  guilty,  and  condemned.  The 
exploitation  of  the  public  by  criminals  posing  as  nurses  is  a  danger 
of  which  we  have  repeated  evidence  in  the  police  court  reports. 
A  week  seldom  passes  that  such  impostors  are  not  prosecuted  for 
offences  of  a  more  or  less  reprehensible  nature,  and  some  of  the 
most  dangerous  criminals  have  repeatedly  practised  nursing 
between  their  terms  of  incarceration. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  ASPECT. 

Many  general  and  special  hospitals,  nursing  institutions, 
homes,  and  agents  supply  the  public  with  private  nurses.  Here 
temptation  lurks ;  the  cheaper  the  labour  the  greater  the  profit , 
and  it  is  in  this  branch  of  nursing  that  the  gravest  abuse  may 
result  from  lack  of  legislation.  After  providing  a  short  and  in- 
expensive training,  it  is  now  possible  for  a  hospital  committee 
to  draft  nurses  under  contract  on  to  a  private  nursing  staff,  and 
whilst  paying  them  a  very  moderate  salary,  to  appropriate  the 
greater  part  of  their  fees  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  institu- 
tion. On  to  the  staff  of  many  private  nursing  institutions  even 
less  efficient  nurses  are  admitted,  to  be  supplied  on  profitable  terms 
to  the  public.  Nursing  agencies  are  still  more  irresponsible ; 
they  are  usually  run  by  unprofessional  persons,  entirely  ignorant 
of  nursing  qualifications,  and  through  their  medium  many  most 
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undesirable  women  are  floating  around  in  outr6  uniforms,  to  the 
discomfort  and  danger  of  the  sick  into  whose  houses  they  drift. 

The  unrestricted  licence  with  which  untrained  and  sometimes 
unscrupulous  persons  may  conduct  Private  Nursing  Homes  is 
becoming  more  and  more  apparent,  and  special  legislation  is 
urgently  required  to  place  these  institutions  under  supervision  and 
control,  in  justice  to  those  which  are  well  conducted. 

THE  KEMEDY. 
STATUTOEY  KEGISTRATION  OF  TRAINED  NURSES. 

To  remedy  such  evils  as  those  to  which  I  have  referred,  an 
Act  of  Parliament  is  required  to  regulate  the  qualifications  of 
trained  nurses  and  to  provide  for  their  registration. 

To  be  effective,  it  is  essential  that  this  Act  should  create  a 
governing  body  for  the  nursing  profession.  A  General  Nursing 
Council,  representative  of  all  the  interests  involved,  should  be 
empowered  to  define  the  minimum  standard  of  training  and 
examination,  and  entrusted  with  disciplinary  powers,  together 
with  the  duty  of  maintaining  a  register  of  fully  trained  nurses. 
It  should  be  made  illegal  for  any  person  whose  name  does  not 
appear  in  the  Nurses'  Register  to  claim  to  be  a  '  registered  nurse.' 

Thus  a  guarantee  would  be  ensured  to  the  community  that  the 
registered  nurses  they  employ  have  been  carefully  selected  for 
training  by  competent  persons,  that  they  have  passed  through  a 
supervised  term  of  training  in  hospital  wards,  have  been  recom- 
mended by  matrons  and  teachers  as  worthy  of  trust,  and  that 
upon  such  recommendations  their  knowledge  and  technical  skill 
have  been  tested  by  impartial  expert  examiners ;  that  after  such 
examination,  if  they  prove  to  have  attained  the  minimum 
standard,  they  have  been  certified  as  qualified  nurses,  and  their 
names  and  addresses  entered  in  the  Nurses'  Register. 

The  governing  body  must  be  entrusted  with  sufficient  discip- 
linary powers  to  suspend  or  remove  from  the  Register  the  name  of 
any  nurse  who  has  been  proved,  after  careful  inquiry,  unworthy 
of  trust.  If  such  an  Act  were  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country  a  nursing  certificate  would  have  a 
definite  and  uniform  value,  and  many  of  the  abuses  in  the  nursing 
world  would  be  swept  away.  No  one  would  be  entitled  to  call 
herself  a  '  registered  nurse  '  who  had  not  satisfied  the  General 
Nursing  Council  of  her  educational  acquirements  and  of  her  trust- 
worthy character.  It  would  sodfc  be  impossible  for  a  hospital 
or  other  institution  to  supply  for  gain  nurses  whose  names  did  not 
appear  in  the  Nurses'  Register,  because  those  called  upon  to  pay 
for  their  services  could  at  once,  upon  reference  to  the  Register, 
discover  whether  or  no  a  given  name  appeared  therein,  and  it 
would  speedily  be  recognised  as  a  criminal  offence — the  obtaining 
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of  money  by  false  pretences — to  foist  an  unregistered  nurse  upon 
the  public  when  a  registered  nurse  was  being  paid  for. 

THE  OPPOSITION. 

Opposition  to  every  reform  is  inevitable  and  expected,  but  the 
opposition  to  the  State  registration  of  trained  nurses,  although 
limited,  has  been  unreasonable  and  prolonged.  It  is  to  the  credit 
of  the  public-spirited  section  of  nurses  in  the  United  Kingdom 
who  are  associated  together  to  obtain  State  registration  that  they 
have  been  neither  intimidated  nor  disheartened  by  the  unfair 
opposition  they  have  encountered  for  upwards  of  twenty  years 
in  their  efforts  to  qualify  themselves  thoroughly  for  their  ever 
increasing  responsibilities. 

The  truth  is  that  the  registration  of  nurses  touches  widespread 
vested  interests,  and  the  root  of  the  opposition  must  be  sought  in 
this  cause,  for  reasons  to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  No  doubt 
among  those  who  oppose  nursing  organisation  there  are  many 
who  never  connect  women's  work  with  economics,  and  the  special 
pleading  that  some  subtle  antagonism  exists  between  '  character  ' 
and  technical  proficiency,  and  some  subtle  affiliation  between 
goodness  and  stupidity,  especially  appeals  to  those  who  '  toil  not, 
neither  do  they  spin.' 

It  reflects  discredit  upon  our  Legislature  that  no  law  appears 
on  the  Statute  Book  of  this  realm  organising  in  any  way  the 
large  body  of  indispensable  workers  who  compose  the  nursing 
profession.  Thus  persons  who  train  and  employ  them  are  free 
to  enforce,  under  signed  contract,  conditions  of  education  and 
labour  which  leave  the  probationer  and  nurse  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  persons  who  are  responsible  to  no  authority,  and  upon 
whom  no  legal  restrictions  are  imposed. 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  community  at  large  in  the  past  thirty 
years  owing  to  the  overwork,  and,  in  consequence,  ruined  health 
of  hundreds  of  admirable  women,  whose  usefulness  has  thus  been 
depreciated,  will  not  make  palatable  reading  when  the  history  of 
the  evolution  of  trained  nursing  comes  to  be  written. 

A  KESUME  OF  THE  MOVEMENT. 

As  far  back  as  the  year  1874  the  late  Sir  Henry  Acland,  then 
President  of  the  General  Medical  Council ,  proposed  in  the  preface 
to  a  work  on  hospital  nursing  that  nurses  should  be  registered 
by  the  State. 

The  first  demand  for  the  organisation  of  their  profession  was 
made  by  nurses  when,  upon  my  suggestion,  the  British  Nurses' 
Association  was  founded  in  1887  to  unite  all  qualified  British 
nurses  in  membership  of  a  recognised  profession,  and  to  provide 
for  their  registration — as  evidence  of  their  having  received 
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systematic  training.  A  voluntary  system  of  registration  is  still 
carried  on  by  this  Association. 

The  General  Medical  Council,  the  governing  body  of  the 
medical  profession,  in  1889  declared  its  opinion  that  an  Act  of 
Parliament  for  the  authoritative  certification  of  competent 
trained  nurses,  who  when  certified  should  be  subject  to  common 
rules  of  discipline,  would  be  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  public, 
and  particularly  would  it  be  of  much  convenience  to  the  practi- 
tioners of  medicine  and  surgery  ;  and  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion, composed  of  21,000  medical  practitioners,  has,  on  three 
separate  occasions,  resolved  that  parliamentary  action  is  essential 
to  provide  for  the  efficient  education  and  professional  control  of 
trained  nurses. 

The  International  Council  of  Nurses,  in  general  meeting 
assembled,  also,  on  three  separate  occasions,  at  Buffalo,  Berlin, 
and  London,  unanimously  recorded  its  earnest  conviction  that  it 
is  desirable,  both  in  the  interests  of  the  professional  status  of 
trained  nurses  and  the  public  whom  they  serve,  that  provision 
should  be  made  for  their  registration  by  the  State. 

But  it  is  through  the  public-spirited  action  of  the  Matrons' 
Council  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Society  for  the  State 
Eegistration  of  Trained  Nurses,  and  the  Irish  Nurses'  Associa- 
tion— which  have  shown  a  tenacity  of  purpose  which  only 
conscientious  conviction  could  have  inspired — that  the  question 
has  been  brought  into  the  sphere  of  practical  politics. 

The  first  Bill  drafted  by  the  Society  for  the  State  [Registration 
of  Trained  Nurses  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1904,  and  each  successive  session  Bills  have  been  before  the 
House. 

In  1904  another  important  step  forward  was  taken  when,  in 
response  to  the  petition  of  the  above  Society,  a  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  H.  J. 
Tennant,  was  appointed  '  to  consider  the  expediency  of  providing 
for  the  registration  of  nurses.'  It  took  exhaustive  evidence 
during  two  sessions,  and  in  1905  unanimously  reported  to  Parlia- 
ment that  :  '  Your  Committee  are  agreed  that  it  is  desirable  that 
a  register  of  nurses  should  be  kept  by  a  central  body  appointed  by 
the  State.'  This  unanimous  report  of  the  Select  Committee  gave 
great  impetus  to  the  registration  movement. 

So  far  the  committees  connected  with  the  opposing  London 
hospitals  had  been  content  with  expressing  hostility  to  any 
system  of  State  registration  for  nurses. 

In  1889  they  opposed  the  enrolment  of  nurses  by  the  British 
Nurses'  Association  in  a  common  register ;  in  1893  they  un- 
successfully opposed  the  grant  of  a  Eoyal  Charter  to  the  same 
Association ;  in  1896  they  re-affirmed  their  position  that  regis- 
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tration  of  nurses  would  be  injurious,  and  declined  to  enter  on  any 
further  consideration  of  the  subject ;  in  1904  the  Central  Hospital 
Council  for  London,  on  which  the  nursing  profession  is  not  repre- 
sented, communicated  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Registration 
'  That  this  Council  is  opposed  to  any  State  registration  of  nurses,' 
but,  after  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  had  been  issued,  the 
Council  realised  that  its  position  was  untenable  and  formulated 
an  alternative  policy.  It  drafted  a  Bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  official  directory  of  nurses,  as  apart  from  a  State 
register,  without  consulting  the  class  of  workers  for  whom  it 
proposed  to  legislate.  This  Bill  was  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Lords  by  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  in  March  1908,  was  strongly 
opposed  by  influential  nurses,  upon  whose  petition  Lord  Ampthill 
consented  to  move  its  rejection,  which  was  carried  by  a  large 
majority. 

This  danger  having  been  averted,  the  Nurses'  Eegistration 
Bill  was  introduced  by  Lord  Ampthill  into  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  it  was  fully  and  sympathetically  debated,  and  passed 
by  that  House  without  a  division  having  been  taken  at  any 
stage. 

Time  has  never  been  granted  for  the  discussion  of  the  Bill  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Bill  introduced  on  behalf  of  the 
Royal  British  Nurses'  Association  in  1904  and  for  five  succeeding 
years,  and  that  promoted  last  year  by  the  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  the  Registration  of  Nurses  in  Scotland,  have  met 
with  no  better  fortune. 

The  fact  that  three  Bills,  from  various  sources,  all  providing 
for  registration,  were  in  one  session  before  the  House  of  Commons 
was  evidence  of  the  vitality  of  the  question,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  best  interests  of  the  cause  would  be  served  if  all  those 
who  were  promoting  the  principle  could  unite  in  supporting  one 
Bill. 

Through  the  good  offices  of  Lord  Ampthill,  a  strong  Central 
Registration  Committee  has  therefore  been  formed  composed  of 
delegates  from  each  of  the  following  societies  :  the  British  Medical 
Association,  the  Matrons'  Council  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
the  Society  for  the  State  Registration  of  Trained  Nurses,  the 
Royal  British  Nurses'  Association,  the  Fever  Nurses'  Association, 
the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Registration  of  Nurses 
in  Scotland,  the  Scottish  Nurses'  Association,  and  the  Irish 
Nurses'  Association. 

A  few  months  ago  this  very  representative  Committee,  voicing 
the  opinions  of  not  less  than  30,000  professional  persons,  agreed  in 
conference  upon  the  provisions  of  the  Registration  Bill  introduced 
this  session  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Munro 
Ferguson. 
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PROGRESS  ABROAD. 

But  though  in  this  country,  where  the  proposal  for  the  State 
registration  of  trained  nurses  was  first  made,  no  law  regulating 
the  profession  of  nursing  has  been  passed  by  Parliament,  both  in 
British  Dependencies  and  in  foreign  countries  nursing  legislation 
has  been  enacted. 

In  Cape  Colony,  owing  to  the  influence  of  Sister  Henrietta 
of  Kimberley,  registration  of  trained  nurses  was  enforced  in  1891, 
and  this  example  has  since  been  followed  in  Natal  and  the 
Transvaal. 

In  New  Zealand,  greatly  owing  to  the  public-spirited  work  of 
Mrs.  Grace  Neill,  Assistant  Inspector  of  Hospitals,  a  Nurses' 
Eegistration  Bill  was  passed  in  1901,  and  the  value  of  the  Act 
has  been  emphasised  both  by  the  late  Inspector-General  of 
Hospitals,  Dr.  Macgregor,  and  the  present  holder  of  that  office, 
Dr.  Valintine,  in  their  annual  reports  presented  to  both  Houses  of 
the  General  Assembly. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  in  compliance  with  the 
demand  of  Associations  of  Trained  Nurses,  Kegistration  Acts  have 
been  passed  in  twenty-four  States  since  1903,  and  reports  are  now 
to  hand,  from  the  Presidents  of  the  Boards  of  Examiners  created 
under  these  laws,  of  the  increasing  value  of  such  legislation,  both 
to  the  nursing  profession  and  to  the  public. 

Germany,  while  keeping  her  powder  dry,  realises  that  the 
world  is  to  the  wise ;  accurate  education  is  therefore  the  basis  of 
her  greatness,  and  Germany's  Bundesrath,  with  but  little  pre- 
liminary opposition,  passed  a  Bill  for  the  State  examination  of 
nurses  in  the  German  Empire  in  1906. 

In  1908  a  Eoyal  Order  was  promulgated  in  Belgium  instituting 
a  certificate  of  capacity  for  male  and  female  nurses,  awarded  after 
examination. 

In  Holland,  Denmark,  and  other  European  countries  nurses 
are  organised  to  effect  legislation.  India  has  now  its  National 
Associations  of  Matrons  and  Nurses,  the  avowed  aim  of  which  is 
to  obtain  legal  registration.  In  Canada  and  Australasia  powerful 
Associations  of  Nurses  have  drafted  Eegistration  Bills,  and  the 
announcement  that  the  Bill  before  the  New  South  Wales  Legis- 
lature has  passed  into  law  may  at  any  moment  be  made. 

So  widespread  a  demand  is  surely  indicative  of  a  general  need. 

SKILLED  NURSING  A  VALUABLE  NATIONAL  ASSET. 

I  have  shown  that  the  trained  nurse  is  an  indispensable 
assistant  in  modern  and  preventive  medicine,  and  she  is  without 
doubt  one  of  the  most  powerful  factors  in  the  field  of  social 
reform.  In  general  hospitals  and  infirmaries,  in  special  and 
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infectious  hospitals,  in  the  homes  of  the  poor,  where  she  is  a 
trusted  friend  and  adviser,  in  schools,  factories,  prisons,  and 
asylums  for  the  insane,  her  services  to  the  community  at  large 
are  invaluable.  The  administrative  equipment  of  our  principal 
Government  Departments  is  incomplete  without  her  skilled  co- 
operation. At  the  War  Office,  the  Admiralty,  the  India  Office, 
the  Home  Office,  the  Colonial  Office,  and  under  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  her  work  is  a  valuable  national  asset. 

Surely  by  her  arduous  labours  and  unselfish  risk  of  life  the 
trained  nurse  has  demonstrated  her  right  to  the  legal  status  which 
would  be  conferred  upon  her  by  a  Eegistration  Act.  Indeed, 
those  of  us  who  have  been  pleading  for  this  reform  for  over  twenty 
years  resent,  as  a  grave  injustice,  that  this  recognition  should  have 
been  so  long  withheld. 

Our  Bill  is  backed  by  members  of  every  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  We  are  assured  of  a  second  reading  by  a  large 
majority.  Let  our  Legislature  make  good  its  claim  that  the 
interests  of  women  are  safe  in  its  keeping  by  passing  a  Govern- 
ment measure  for  the  registration  of  nurses  without  delay. 

ETHEL  GORDON  FEN  WICK, 

President,  National  Council  of  Trained  Nurses  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


THE  GERMAN  SCARE 


HAVING  lately  returned  from  Berlin,  where  I  saw  many  eminent 
people,  some  of  whom  occupied  official  positions,  I  have 
had  ample  opportunity  to  sum  up  their  attitude  towards  the 
'  German  Invasion  Scare  '  which  has  now  taken  possession  of 
England. 

I  can  only  say  that  all  were  much  grieved  that  such  an  idea 
had  been  taken  up  by  the  great  English  people,  with  whom 
the  Emperor,  the  Government  and  people  of  Germany  are  most 
anxious  to  preserve  friendly  relations. 

It  is  naturally  understood  that  the  great  expansion  of  German 
trade  must  lead  to  friction  with  England,  but  this  should  not 
prevent  a  spirit  of  justice  and  fair  play  prevailing  on  both  sides. 
Of  course  there  is  also  a  War  party  in  Germany,  and  many  have 
the  absurd  idea  that  England  and  her  French  allies  will  sud- 
denly attack  Germany,  and  that  therefore  they  must  strain  every 
nerve  to  arm  their  frontiers  on  land  and  sea.  Thus  people  in 
Germany  speak  of  an  English  and  French  invasion  as  a  pos- 
sibility, and  I  have  heard  simple  country  people  speak  of  it  as 
a  probability.  Political  people  would  fain  believe  that  the 
imminence  of  a  German  invasion  was  used  during  the  elections 
as  an  argument  to  procure  money  for  the  Navy,  and  they,  on 
their  side,  are  naturally  apprehensive  lest  the  jealousy  and  hatred 
now  prevalent  may  lead  to  a  war. 

Here  in  England  many  seem  possessed  by  the  same  idea,  and 
I  am  even  told  by  some  sober-minded  people  that  they  expect  the 
Germans  to  land  at  any  time,  that  the  Germans  are  building 
flat-bottomed  ships  to  proceed  up  the  English  rivers,  and  that 
even  the  German  waiters  are  ready  to  join  their  comrades  when 
they  arrive,  and  will  march  in  the  ranks  of  the  German  Army ! 
I  was  also  informed  the  other  day  that  every  post-office  has  a 
German  official  in  readiness  to  cut  the  telegraph  wires,  if  neces- 
sary, and  some  people  assure  me  that  they  sleep  with  loaded 
revolvers  by  their  side  so  as  to  be  ready  to  shoot  at  the  German3 ! 
Everywhere  ambulance  classes  of  ladies  are  formed  to  learn  the 
first  aid  to  the  wounded,  and  the  whole  country  seems  to  me  to 
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be  in  a  state  of  hysterical  excitement.  But  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  it  could  not  be  to  Germany's  advantage  to  attack  England 
— her  best  customer;  and  even  if  a  system  of  Tariff  Reform 
should  be  adopted  by  England,  the  commercial  relations  between 
the  two  countries  would  still  be  Germany's  primary  consideration. 

The  English  alliance  with  France  is  certainly  not  conducive 
to  removing  great  misunderstandings  with  Germany,  for  though 
statesmen  argue  that  England  would  be  a  friend  to  both,  France 
has  been  for  centuries  the  enemy  of  Germany,  which  was  brought 
down  to  the  lowest  ebb  by  the  French  occupation  during  the 
Napoleonic  wars.  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  formerly  con- 
sidered herself  united  to  England  by  ties  of  racial  affinity,  and 
is  related  to  her  in  a  thousand  ways. 

On  trying  to  analyse  the  unfortunate  change  in  the  relations 
of  these  two  great  countries,  I  find  much  that  has  caused  irritation 
to  both  sides.  In  the  great  war  of  1870,  when  Germany  was 
engaged  in  a  colossal  contest  with  France,  the  sympathies  of  the 
English  people  were,  generally  speaking,  with  France.  It  was 
perhaps  because  they  had  fought  side  by  side  in  the  Crimea  and 
regarded  the  French  as  their  comrades  in  arms.  Although  the 
Government  assumed  a  neutral  attitude,  it  is  an  undoubted  fa.ct 
that  the  sympathies  of  England  went  with  France. 

In  England  the  episode  of  the  '  Kriiger  telegram  '  certainly 
helped  to  widen  the  breach.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  enter  into  the 
vexed  question  of  its  origin.  But  was  not  its  political  meaning 
very  much  exaggerated  and  distorted  when  it  was  taken  as  a 
challenge  to  England?  A  flagrant  act  of  insubordination  provoked 
the  intervention,  and  I  have  never  met  any  competent  critic  in 
England  who  admired  the  'Jameson  Raid.'  The  effect,  how- 
ever, of  this  telegram  was  sudden  and  disastrous,  as  we  all 
remember. 

In  the  Boer  War  the  sympathies  of  Germany  went  with  the 
Boers,  who  were  represented  by  their  Press  as  a  small  and  pious 
sect  swallowed  up  by  a  great  and  powerful  nation.  This  point 
of  view  was  wildly  exaggerated,  of  course,  and  a  great  deal  of 
ignorance  was  displayed.  It  was  infinitely  deplorable,  causing, 
as  it  did,  the  relations  between  two  great  nations  to  be  strained 
almost  to  breaking-point.  But  I  am  assured  by  those  in  authority 
that  reasonable  people  do  not  dream  of  an  invasion  of  England 
with  the  ships  which  the  Emperor  and  the  Government  consider 
necessary  to  build  to  represent  Germany  and  to  protect  her 
commerce. 

All  the  people  of  Germany  are  not  dispassionate,  of  course, 
and  there  is  a  '  Big  Navy  '  party  there  as  here.  It  has  been 
said  that  Germany  must  go  to  war  with  England  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  new  Colonies ;  but  I  know  from  experience  that  the  Poles 
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come  over  in  large  multitudes  every  year  to  bring  in  the  harvest, 
and  that  large  tracts  of  land  are  almost  uninhabited  in  West 
Prussia,  although  the  Government  is  doing  all  it  can  to  attract 
settlers  there. 

Above  all  these  conflicting  interests,  however,  stands  the  great 
and  noble  figure  of  the  German  Emperor,  who  has  so  often 
solemnly  declared  that  he  represents  the  cause  of  peace.  His 
Majesty  has  also  said  that  he  knows  from  personal  experience  the 
horrors  of  war,  having  been  frequently  taken  to  the  hospitals  in 
1870  by  his  mother,  the  Empress  Frederick,  then  Crown  Princess 
of  Prussia. 

Quite  lately  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  the  Admiral  of  the 
German  Fleet,  was  here  and  told  the  people  of  England  to  trust 
the  Emperor  and  his  Government  as  his  Majesty  the  King  of 
England  and  the  English  Government  were  trusted  by  Germans. 
The  Chancellor,  Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  has  on  many  occa- 
sions publicly  proclaimed  the  same  sentiments ;  and  Admiral  von 
Tirpitz,  the  official  head  of  the  German  Navy,  has  lately  made 
a  similar  declaration.     Has  not  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  proved 
that  he  is  the  friend  of  England?     In  a  famous  interview  his 
Majesty  declared  that  but  for  his  intervention  Eussia  and  France 
would  have  attacked  England  during  the  Boer  War.     Indeed,  the 
German  Emperor  and  his  Government  have  done  all  in  their 
power  to  lay  the  bogey  of  the  '  German  invasion,'  though  they 
do  not  choose  to  be  dictated  to  about  their  naval  programme.     I 
do  not  intend  to  enter  into  details  and  statistics.      But  is  the 
German  Navy  really  growing  larger  than  it  ought,  considering 
that  it  is  the  navy  of  the  greatest  Power  on  the  Continent  ?     That 
England  should  have  the  largest  Navy,  being  dependent  upon  it 
for  her  existence,  I  have  never  heard  disputed  by  sensible,  well- 
informed  people  in  Germany. 

Being  closely  connected  with  both  countries,  I  am  glad  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  my  convictions  at  this  sad  time  of 
apprehension  and  suspicion,  and  I  would  bring  a  message  of 
peace.  At  the  same  time,  let  me  set  down  some  facts  about  the 
German  nation  which  are  not,  perhaps,  properly  understood  in 
this  country. 

Germany  and  England  are  closely  united,  for  their  people  are 
what  may  be  termed  racial  affinities,  and  I  have  found  the  same 
feeling  and  line  of  thought  amongst  those  of  the  same  class  in 
both  countries.  Are  not  those  termed  the  '  Upper  Ten  Thousand  ' 
much  the  same  everywhere?  And  yet  I  find  a  difference  in 
thought  and  feeling  when  I  am  in  French  society.  The  Latin 
race  is  so  different  in  many  ways.  I  refer  to  the  plain  living 
and  high  thinking  which  I  have  found  in  the  scientific  and  learned 
and  musical  circles,  as  representing  German  life  :  the  German 
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professor  and  his  wife,  their  enthusiasm  for  learning,  the  conse- 
cration of  a  life  to  acquire  knowledge,  the  sacrifices  bravely  borne. 

Berlin  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  great  political  and 
intellectual  centre,  but  the  intellectual  life  in  the  smaller  towns 
is  very  remarkable.  Music  and  the  drama  being  regarded  as 
part  of  the  education  of  the  people,  the  Government  subsidises 
the  theatres,  so  that  the  entrance  money  may  be  within  the  means 
of  all.  Thus  Shakespeare  is  as  well  known  and  appreciated  as  in 
England.  In  one  of  the  small  principalities  public  concerts, 
performed  by  the  Prince's  private  orchestra,  are  held  in  his 
Highness 's  park  every  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening  during  the 
summer  months,  whilst  the  orchestra  is  commanded  to  perform 
at  the  theatre  and  public  concerts  in  winter.  This  has  been  done 
for  over  a  hundred  years,  and  the  orchestra  is  well  endowed,  so  that 
great  musicians  can  be  heard  and  appreciated  by  all.  Lectures  on 
scientific  subjects  are  very  popular,  for  all  are  eager  to  be  up  to 
date.  Indeed,  Germany  seems  to  me  to  be  the  country  for  people 
of  limited  means,  for  as  the  simple  life  is  to  be  found  everywhere 
it  is  in  no  way  a  disgrace  to  have  one  servant,  and  for  the 
'  hausfrau  '  to  supervise  the  kitchen  before  the  midday  meal, 
leaving  the  afternoon  free  for  study  and  intellectual  conversation. 

I  do  not  here  refer  to  the  wealthy  classes,  or  what  is  termed 
'  society,'  for  during  the  last  twenty  years  the  mode  of  life  has 
undergone  a  great  change,  and  Berlin  society,  which  I  first  knew 
in  the  simpler  days  of  the  Emperor  William  the  First,  is  now  as 
luxurious  as  that  of  London.  Altogether  the  increase  of  wealth  in 
Germany  since  Protection  was  introduced  is  enormous ;  all  the 
towns  are  increasing,  and  Berlin  is  bidding  fair  to  reach  the  dimen- 
sions of  London  in  time.  Wnen  I  first  went  out  in  Berlin,  before 
the  French  War,  the  old  traditions  of  the  simple  German  life  were 
upheld,  and  I  remember  smart  parties  at  Prince  Bismarck's  when 
beer  was  handed  to  all  the  guests.  In  1886  I  was  invited 
to  ride  with  her  late  Majesty  the  Empress  Frederick,  then  Crown 
Princess  of  Prussia,  during  the  manoeuvres  near  the  Khine.  It 
was  my  duty  to  be  in  immediate  attendance  on  her  Eoyal  Highness 
during  these  days,  which  we  passed  in  the  saddle,  and  during  the 
great  parade  of  the  last  day  my  horse  stood  next  to  that  of  the 
late  Field  Marshal  Count  Moltke  during  many  hours.  The  great 
strategist  was  termed  '  the  Silent  in  seven  languages,'  but  he 
was  kind  enough  to  give  me  some  interesting  information.  His 
mind  was  concentrated  on  the  troops,  and  he  asked  me  many 
questions  as  to  the  English  Army,  which  I  was,  alas  !  incompetent 
to  answer.  But  I  plucked  up  courage  to  ask  him  why  he  con- 
sidered it  wise  to  be  so  sternly  economical  as  far  as  his  person  was 
concerned,  whilst  I  knew  how  generous  he  could  be  to  others.  He 
told  me  that  it  was  in  the  hope  that  the  officers  of  the  Army  might 
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perhaps  be  persuaded  to  follow  his  example,  for  that  he  knew  how 
many  families  grudged  themselves  all  possible  luxuries  in  order 
to  keep  their  sons  in  their  position  of  officers  in  the  Army  :  '  Je 
weniger  Bediirfnisse  der  Mensch  hat,  je  grosser  ist  er  '  (the  less 
a  man  requires,  the  greater  he  is),  were  the  last  words  of  the  great 
Field  Marshal  to  me. 

The  rise  of  the  little  State  of  Prussia  to  take  the  place  it  now 
occupies,  thanks  to  the  genius  and  foresight  of  Prince  Bismarck, 
is  assuredly  one  of  the  greatest  events  of  modern  history.  All 
were  agreed  as  to  United  Germany,  but  all  wished  to  be  the  first 
Power.  '  The  Hohenzollerns  are  mushrooms — they  grew  up  in  one 
night,'  said  his  Highness  of  a  small  State  to  me,  whose  pedigree 
he  considered  still  older  than  that  of  the  Emperor.  '  Let  them 
come  to  me — I  shall  not  appear  at  Berlin  as  a  vassal ;  and  if  my 
Prime  Minister  chose  to  give  me  as  much  advice  as  Bismarck 
does  the  Emperor,  I  would  dismiss  him  instantly.' 

Surely  it  was  only  the  common  enemy  at  their  doors  that  could 
unite  these  different  elements,  and  only  stern  necessity  could  have 
brought  about  the  subservience  to  Prussia  and  its  King,  who  repre- 
sents in  one  person  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  the  King  of 
Prussia.  To  study  the  history  of  any  old  family  is  to  realise  what 
the  people  of  Germany  have  gone  through.  The  sad  havoc  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  is  still  apparent  in  many  old  castles,  and  many 
families  are  still  impoverished  owing  to .  the  burdens  put  upon 
them  during  the  French  occupation  and  the  wars  of  liberation. 
Little  remains  of  old  silver  or  any  such  luxuries ;  and  the  old 
silver,  even  the  forks  and  spoons,  bear  the  marks  of  a  heavy  tax 
which  was  levied  upon  them  during  the  time  of  Napoleon.  But 
the  most  pathetic  relics  are  the  iron  jewellery,  which  is  regarded 
as  the  greatest  treasure  in  many  families.  It  was  given  by  the 
State  in  memory  of  the  jewellery  which  the  ladies  gave  to  Prussia 
in  its  days  of  deep  humiliation  and  poverty. 

Even  a  superficial  study  of  Germany  shows  how  great  was  the 
work  of  welding  the  heterogeneous  elements  into  a  united  Empire. 

The  permanence  of  the  smaller  States  is  a  great  advantage 
to  Germany,  which  is  too  large  a  country  to  have  only  one 
centre;  they  form  a  little  world  of  their  own,  with  their  own 
history  and  traditions.  Much  in  these  smaller  States  is 
incompatible  with  modern  ideas,  and  seems  at  first  too  old- 
fashioned  ;  but  on  nearer  acquaintance  it  will  be  found  that  the  old 
traditions,  which  are  still  clung  to,  represent  a  great  deal  of  what 
seems  now  liable  to  change  everywhere.  Of  course  the  horizon 
is  small  as  compared  with  that  of  England,  where  all  are  more  or 
less  connected  with  India  and  the  Colonies,  but  this  also  is  under- 
going a  change  as  all  realise  more  and  more  that  they  are  part  of 
the  great  Empire. 
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With  the  increase  of  wealth  the  mode  of  life  in  Germany  has 
undergone  a  change.  Travelling  is  easier  and  sport  is  within  the 
reach  of  all.  German  girls  who  sat  at  home  before,  are  now  to 
be  met  with  on  bicycles,  and  winter  sports  are  much  in  vogue. 
Schools  for  boys  are  being  started  on  the  English  principle  in  the 
country,  the  different  masters  having  the  pupils  in  their  own 
houses.  But  the  standard  of  learning  required  before  the  last 
examinations  are  passed,  without  which  no  one  can  enter  any 
State  service,  is  higher  than  in  England ;  consequently  the  boys 
have  not  so  much  time  for  play,  and  games  are  not  considered  as 
important  as  they  are  in  England.  In  fact,  the  German  schoolboy 
was  formerly  much  overworked,  and  little  time  was  left  for 
relaxation.  I  remember  Prince  Bismarck  saying  that  he  had 
overcome  many  obstacles,  but  that  the  German  professor  had 
been  too  much  for  him !  But  by  the  influence  of  the  Emperor 
some  modification  has  been  acceded  to  by  the  authorities,  and 
schoolboys  may  now  often  be  seen  playing  the  old  English  game 
of  football. 

Altogether  there  is  more  discipline  in  Germany  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave.  The  father's  authority  is  paramount  in  families ; 
and  the  smaller  means  of  the  aristocracy,  which  is  poor  compared 
with  England,  seem  to  draw  the  families  together.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  Army,  diplomacy,  and  the  Civil  Service  were  the  only 
professions  open  to  the. sons  of  the  better  class.  Commerce  was 
not  engaged  in,  and  was  left  to  those  who  were  not  of  the  nobility. 
The  last  ten  years  have  much  altered  this,  but  I  have  not  yet 
found  people  admitted  into  good  society  merely  because  they  are 
rich,  and  the  great  difficulty  is  to  amalgamate  what  are  still 
regarded  as  separate  classes. 

Compulsory  insurance ,  which  was  the  last  of  the  great  changes 
made  by  Prince  Bismarck,  is  a  great  institution  in  Germany,  and 
though  it  was  disliked  by  all  at  first,  and  causes  extra  trouble  to 
the  wage-givers  as  well  as  the  earners,  its  results  are  far  reaching 
and  beneficent.  It  induces  that  feeling  of  self-respect  and 
independence  of  charity  which  is  so  desirable  for  all. 

Above  all,  the  military  element  prevails  in  Germany,  whose 
very  existence  is  based  upon  the  Army.  The  power  and  influence 
of  this  is  to  be  met  with  everywhere.  Your  servants  take  orders 
as  if  they  were  commands,  and  all  are  proud  of  having  served  their 
time  in  the  Army.  To  bring  up  their  sons  to  attain  to  higher 
positions  in  the  Army  is  the  great  ambition  of  all.  The  young  men 
return,  after  their  two  years'  service,  with  ideas  of  discipline  and 
obedience  which  make  them  more  fit  for  their  work. 

The  large  estates  are  usually  farmed  from  home,  the  owner 
living  in  the  castle  and  personally  supervising  all.  There  is  a 
class  of  people  in  Germany  that  I  have  never  met  with  in 
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England.  They  are  termed  '  Beamte,'  i.e.  those  charged  with 
a  special  service  to  which  their  ancestors  have  usually  belonged, 
and  for  which  they  were  educated.  Those  I  allude  to  occupy  a 
position  between  the  gentry  and  servants.  They  have  a  University 
education,  and  take  charge  of  the  different  departments  of  the  estate. 
Those  who  have  the  care  of  the  woods  and  forests  are  in  a  particular 
class  and  are  proud  of  their  prerogatives,  for  the  forest  constitutes 
an  important  part  of  most  German  estates.  Its  revenues  do  not 
fluctuate  so  much  as  agriculture,  and  it  forms  a  sort  of  backbone 
to  the  whole.  In  Pomerania,  for  instance,  which  is  off  the  beaten 
track,  all  is  still  very  old-fashioned,  the  people  remaining  on  the 
soil  for  generations,  and  serving  the  same  families  in  the  same 
capacity  as  their  forefathers.  They  are  still  paid  mostly  in  kind, 
and  have  all  necessaries  provided  for  them,  but  receive  little 
money  in  wages.  The  churches  and  schools  are  in  the  hands  of 
their  master,  doctors  and  nurses  are  provided,  and  it  is  a  vestige 
of  the  old  feudal  life  which  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  more  distant 
parts  of  the  Empire. 

Otherwise  the  wave  of  modern  life  has  destroyed  much  that 
told  of  bygone  days,  and  the  younger  generation  often  leave  the 
paternal  home  for  the  towns.  The  great  ambition  of  all  is  for 
their  sons  to  study,  and  thus  the  ranks  of  the  students  are  over- 
crowded, whilst  the  better  class  of  workmen  is  difficult  to  find. 

'  The  old  order  changeth  '  seems  to  be  the  fate  of  everything 
nowr ;  but  certain  characteristics  remain — above  all ,  the  great 
difference  in  the  various  parts  of  the  great  German  Empire. 
People  talk  of  Germany  as  a  whole,  not  realising  perhaps  the 
vastness  of  the  Empire  and  the  many  different  sections  of  the 
great  German  family  which  it  contains.  I  allude,  of  course,  to 
Germany,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Austrian  Empire,  its  great 
ally. 

Passing  in  review  the  events  of  the  last  years  as  affecting  Anglo- 
German  relations,  one  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  there  have 
been  misunderstandings  and  bitter  feelings  on  both  sides.  But  is 
there  not  room  for  each  of  these  great  nations  to  accomplish  its 
mission  :  England  to  be  the  great  colonising  and  civilising  Power 
in  its  world- wide  Empire,  Germany  to  keep  its  place  as  the  greatest 
Continental  nation  ? 

HILDA  BARONESS  DEICHMANN  (nee  DE  BUNSEN). 
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ANIMATE  LIFE  IN  EARLY  ARABIC  ART 


THE  belief  that  the  representation  of  living  forms  was  forbidden 
to  the  followers  of  Mohammed  is  so  general,  and  early  Arabic  sur- 
vivals in  Europe  have  been  so  little  sought  for  except  under  the 
influence  of  that  belief,  that  it  may  be  well  to  begin  this  paper 
with  a  brief  reference  to  the  form  of  the  supposed  prohibition. 

The  Mussulman's  life  is  ruled  by  two  codes  :  the  Sunna,  which 
is  the  written  law  given  by  the  Prophet,  and  the  Hadith,  which 
may  be  called  a  commentary  on  that  law,  spoken  by  him  and 
preserved  by  his  disciples. 

Only  one  verse  of  the  Sunna  can  be  considered  as  forbidding 
the  representation  of  life. 

0  believer!  Wine,  games  of  chance,  and  idols  are  abomina- 
tions invented  by  Satan:  abstain  from  them  and  you  will  be\ 
happy. 

The  Hadith,  however,  contains  the  two  following  paragraphs  : 

Woe  to  him  who  has  painted  a  living  creature!  At  the  day 
of  the  last  Judgment  the  persons  represented  by  him  will  come 
out  of  the  tomb  and  join  themselves  to  him  to  demand  of  him  a 
soul.  Then  that  man,  unable  to  give  life  to  his  work,  will  burn 
in  eternal  flames. 

And  again  : 

God  has  sent  me  against  three  kinds  of  men  to  crush  and 
confound  them.  These  are  the  proud,  the  polytheists,  and  the 
idolaters.  Refrain  from  representing  either  the  Lord,  or  man, 
and  never  paint  anything  but  trees,  flowers,  and  inanimate 
objects. 

It  will  be  seen  how  greatly  the  commentary  enlarges  on  the 
written  word  of  the  Prophet.  It  is  as  though  a  Jew,  desirous  of 
placing  the  strictest  possible  interpretation  on  the  Second  Com- 
mandment, extended  it  to  include  even  the  prohibition  of  family 
portraits. 

The  Moslem  exaggeration,  however,  may  have  arisen  almost 
unconsciously,  because  in  the  mystical  mind  of  the  Oriental  there 
is  an  instinctive  shrinking  from  materialism  in  art.  Byzantine 
art  in  the  seventh  century  became  the  expression  of  early 
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Christianity,  and  the  Arab  recoiled  from  its  Hellenism.  Thus, 
in  proscribing  the  representation  of  the  human  form,  the  Hadith 
summed  up  in  a  dogma  the  spiritual  instinct  of  the  race.  But, 
although  the  Arabs  rebelled  against  Greek  art,  they  had  in 
Damascus  no  masters  to  teach  them  any  other,  for,  what- 
ever were  their  own  ideals,  they  were  incapable  of  expressing 
them. 

The  school  of  Alexandria  was  the  earliest  to  detach  itself  from 
Byzantium.  It  sought  to  express  itself  in  a  return  to  the  art 
of  ancient  Egypt,  and  when  the  Coptic  Church  broke  away  from 
the  Greek  it  also  broke  away  from  Byzantine  art.  The  Copt 
was  a  monophysite,  and  his  reluctance  to  depict  the  human  Christ 
reacted  on  his  representations  of  humanity  in  general.  He  drew 
living  creatures,  it  is  true,  but  he  altered  their  outlines,  falsified 
their  anatomy,  petrified  their  limbs,  and  converted  them  more 
and  more  from  men  and  animals  into  decorative  figures ;  until 
his  living  forms,  half  beast  and  half  flower,  grew  into  that  mixture 
of  polygons,  curves,  wreaths,  and  arabesques  which,  fostered  by 
the  Moslem  rulers  of  Egypt  from  the  end  of  the  seventh  century, 
eventually  crystallised  into  the  school  of  decorative  art  known 
there  as  Arabic. 

This  school,  originating  in  the  employment  of  Coptic  archi- 
tects in  default  of  any  others,  rapidly  grew  in  importance  :  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  two  or  three  centuries  after  the  conquest 
of  Egypt  it  was  strong  enough  to  exercise  a  peculiar  influence 
on  the  spiritualisation  of  early  Venetian  art,  as  Euskin  points 
out  again  and  again  in  his  Stones  of  Venice.  When,  half  a 
century  or  so  ago,  he  wrote  that  brilliant  study  of  a  great  period, 
the  part  played  by  the  Copts  in  the  evolution  of  Arabic  art  had 
still  to  be  discovered,  and  Kuskin  assumed  that  the  school  of 
Alexandria  was  an  incompetent  offspring  of  that  of  Byzantium, 
instead  of  being,  as  later  discoveries  in  Egypt  show,  a  rude  but 
purposeful  protest  against  Greek  ideas.  But  if  anyone  doubts  the 
intense  hatred  of  the  Egyptians  for  their  Greek  rulers,  he  has  only 
to  read  Gibbon's  account  of  their  reception  of  the  Moslem  con- 
queror Amru  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Copt  was  not  only  the 
architect,  but  also  the  decorator,  of  the  Khalifs  of  Egypt.  That 
he  was  permitted  to  introduce  living  forms  conventionalised  in 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  his  own  taste  is  proved,  e.g.,  by 
the  decoration  of  the  door  of  the  Mosque  of  Kalaun,  now  in  the 
Museum  of  Cairo ;  by  the  wood-work  of  the  Maristan  of  the  same 
Khalif,  the  friezes  of  Kasr-er-Kaduan,  and  the  fountain  of  El 
Metualli.  Among  their  arabesques  are  seen  lions,  griffins,  human 
torsos,  antelopes,  gazelles,  peacocks,  dancers,  centaurs,  hares, 
doves,  eagles— all  alike  mystical  and  unreal,  with  wreathing 
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flowers  and  leaves  growing  out  of  bodies  and  limbs,  tails  ending  in 
forms  resembling  the  Fleur  de  Lys,  and  wings  which  might  be 
snakes  instead  of  feathers. 

Fortunately,  enough  of  these  Copto- Arabic  sculptures  still 
exist  to  bear  out  the  written  descriptions  of  certain  historians. 

In  the  Museum  of  Nuremberg  there  is  an  example  of  living 
creatures  depicted  on  silk,  dating  from  the  eleventh  century. 
This  came  from  the  treasury  of  the  Fatimite  Khalif  El  Mostanser, 
from  the  catalogue  of  which,  recorded  in  detail  by  Makrisi,  we 
quote  at  length  below.  Fantastic  lions  and  impossible  birds  are 
woven  on  this  relic  with  both  skill  and  humour,  while  the  prefer- 
ence for  drawing  in  profile  proclaims  the  Egyptian  traditions  of 
the  artist. 

This  design  has  a  peculiar  interest  for  the  student  of  Spanish- 
Arabic  art,  for  in  S.W.  Andalusia  we  continually  find  survivals 
of  the  same  idea. 

The  ancient  idols  of  Yemen  or  Arabia  Felix  were  the  lion  and 
the  eagle,  and  S.W.  Andalusia  was  to  a  large  extent  settled  in  the 
eighth  century  by  tribes  of  Yemenite  Arabs  under  Musa  ibn 
Nosair,  himself  a  member  of  that  race.  There  are  obscure  allu- 
sions to  '  Egyptians  '  who  accompanied  Musa's  army  of  invasion, 
and  these  can  hardly  have  been  other  than  the  Copts,  who,  it  will 
be  remembered,  had  attached  themselves  as  a  nation  to  Amru, 
and  materially  aided  him  in  his  victorious  campaign  against  the 
Greeks.  The  Copts  of  Seville  are  mentioned  in  a  letter  of  Abder- 
rahman  the  Third,  Cordovan  Khalif  in  the  tenth  century,  and 
must  have  been  an  integral,  if  despiseH,  portion  of  the  community, 
from  the  terms  in  which  he  alludes  to  them.  Thus,  although  the 
written  evidence  is  scanty,  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  Copts 
came  over  in  considerable  numbers  and  established  themselves 
with  the  tribes  of  Yemen  in  the  district  of  which  Seville  was  the 
centre. 

Here,  then,  we  get  two  elements  tending  to  the  perpetuation 
of  the  lion  and  eagle  of  Yemen  in  this  part  of  Spain — a  hereditary 
attachment  to  the  symbols  of  their  ancient  gods  on  the  part  of 
the  Arab  tribes  colonising  the  new  country,  and  the  love  of 
symbolism  innate  in  the  race  who,  here  as  in  Egypt,  provided 
the  only  architects  and  the  only  artists  available  for  those 
tribes  who  rejected  the  Byzantine  art  of  the  Ommeyads  of 
Damascus. 

Abderrahman  the  Third  was  the  first  Ommeyad  Khalif  who 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  allegiance  of  the  Yemenite  tribes  of 
Andalusia.  Until  his  reign  there  had  been  an  incessant  struggle 
against  the  rule  of  the  Ommeyads  on  the  part  of  the  Shiites  in  the 
S.W.  of  the  Peninsula.  But  from  the  year  of  his  accession  we 
note  Yemenite  nobles  and  literati  increasing  in  favour  and 
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influence  at  the  Court,  until,  about  a  century  later,  after  the  fall 
of  the  Cordovan  Khalif ate ,  'Cordova  became  subject  to  a  Yemenite 
dynasty,  the  Abbadites  of  Seville. 

In  this  connexion  it  is  worth  noticing  that  most  of  the  repre- 
sentations of  animate  life  at  Cordova  which  we  are  about  to 
describe  were  executed  for  Abderrahman  the  Third  ;  those  at  Fez 
for  Almansor,  the  great  Yemenite  Vizier  of  Hisham  the  Second ; 
and  those  in  Sicily  under  the  Fatimite  dynasty  which  succeeded 
the  Aglabites  in  the  tenth  century  ;  so  that  the  Shiite  or  Egyptian 
tradition  in  art  might  in  each  case  have  influenced  the  artists  more 
or  less  directly. 

These  facts  suggest  a  possibility  that  such  representations 
were  accepted,  broadly  speaking,  more  readily  by  the  Shiites  than 
by  the  Sunnites,  at  any  rate  in  Spain  and  Sicily.  Cordovan 
historians  of  the  latter  sect ,  whatever  their  private  opinion ,  would 
hardly  venture  adversely  to  criticise  decorative  objects  permitted 
by  so  powerful  a  monarch  as  Abderrahman  the  Third ;  and  cer- 
tainly the  poets  who  describe  such  objects  in  Sicily  were  attached 
to  the  Shiite  dynasty  of  the  Fatimites.  The  connexion  between 
Abderrahman  the  Third  and  the  Yemenites,  which  brought  about 
a  lengthy  truce  after  some  two  centuries  of  bitter  internecine 
strife,  may  possibly  have  had  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  he,  so  far 
as  can  be  proved,  was  born  in  Seville  during  his  father's  exile 
there  on  account  of  his  rebellion  against  the  Khalif  Abdallah. 
It  is  certainly  curious  that  the  first  recorded  representations  of 
animate  life  at  Cordova,  the  Court  of  the  Sunnite  dynasty,  were 
the  work  of  the  ruler  who  brought  the  hitherto  hostile  city  of 
Seville,  with  its  Shiite  nobles  and  presumably  Shiite  art,  into 
outwardly  friendly  relations  with  the  other  party,  notwithstanding 
the  eternal  racial  enmity  which  broke  out  again  fifty  years  or  so 
later. 

It  would  be  but  human  nature  that  the  Shiites  should  favour 
one  style  of  art,  while  the  Sunnites  preferred  another,  just  as  the 
writers  attached  to  the  Ommeyad  party  would  describe  as  crimes 
the  struggles  against  that  dynasty  which  the  Shiite  authors 
represent  as  patriotic  and  religious.  Indeed,  if  some  student 
with  the  necessary  linguistic  and  literary  qualifications  were  to 
compare  the  Shiite  accounts  of  various  events  with  those  given  by 
the  Sunnites,  we  might  find  the  clue  to  many  at  present  per- 
plexing tangles  in  Spanish- Arabic  history.  Such  a  comparison 
— which,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  has  not  yet  been  made — might 
clear  up  beyond  dispute,  among  other  points,  that  of  the  origin 
of  the  representation  of  animate  life. 

The  Fatimite  Khalif s,  who  of  course  were  Shiites,  had  no 
scruple  whatever  in  depicting  animate  life,  as  is  shown  by 
the  inventory  which  Makrisi  gives  of  the  treasures  which  El 
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Mostanser  was  obliged  to  sell  in  1047-8  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
his  Turcoman  guards. 

The  inventory  describes  treasures  in  immense  quantity  and 
of  fabulous  value ;  we  will  name  only  a  few  of  those  connected 
with  our  subject,  such,  for  instance,  as  : 

Large  vats  for  washing  linen,  each  supported  by  three  feet 
representing  animals. 

A  cock  of  gold  with  eyes  and  crest  of  rubies,  covered  with 
pearls  and  precious  stones. 

A  peacock  of  gold  with  ruby  eyes  and  tail  of  enamel  showing 
the  colour  oi  the  feathers. 

A  gazelle  of  which  the  body  was  covered  with  pearls  and 
precious  stones. 

More  than  a  thousand  pieces  of  cloth-of-gold  representing  the 
different  dynasties,  chronologically  arranged,  with  portraits  of 
the  kings  and  celebrated  men. 

A  great  number  of  tents  and  pavilions,  made  of  gold  stuffs  from 
Dabik  and  Benesen,  satin  velvet  from  Damascus,  and  silks  of  all 
kinds  and  colours.  Some  were  plain,  others  covered  with  paint- 
ings and  embroideries  of  men,  elephants,  lions,  horses,  and 
animals  and  birds  of  every  kind.  One  of  these,  described  in 
full  in  the  inventory,  had  employed  150  workmen  for  nine 
consecutive  years. 

After  reading  this  catalogue  the  accounts  of  the  Cordovan 
Court  in  the  tenth  century,  and  of  that  of  Seville  in  the  eleventh, 
seem  almost  tame ;  yet,  if  there  had  been  a  Makrisi  to  collect  the 
chronicles  of  their  splendours  as  he  did  those  of  Egypt,  we  should 
perhaps  find  them  not  so  far  behind. 

Among  the  meagre  descriptions  of  historians  more  concerned 
with  war  and  politics  than  with  domestic  life,  we  have  found  the 
following  accounts  : 

In  a  chamber  called  that  of  the  Khalifa  in  the  suburb  of 
Az-Zahra,  built  at  Cordova  by  Abderrahman  the  Third  for  his 
favourite  wife,  there  was  a  fountain  of  jasper  with  a  swan  of  gold 
in  the  middle,  which  had  been  wrought  at  Damascus.  And 
certain  baths  in  the  gardens  of  Az-Zahra  were  hung  with  curtains 
of  gold  and  silk  '  with  figures  of  flowers,  forests,  and  animals  of 
marvellous  needle- work.' 

Ibn  Hayyan,  who  obtained  his  information  at  second-hand 
from  a  contemporary  architect,  mentions  among  the  wonders  of 
Az-Zahra  a  fountain  of  gilded  bronze  '  most  beautifully  carved 
with  basso-relievo  representing  human  figures,'  which  had  been 
brought  from  Constantinople,  and  a  smaller  fountain  of  green 
marble,  which  the  Khalif  caused  to  be  adorned  with  twelve  figures 
of  red  gold,  set  with  pearls  and  jewels,  made  in  Cordova,  and 
representing  the  following  animals  :  A  lion,  having  an  antelope 
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on  one  side  and  a  crocodile  on  the  other ;  opposite  to  these  an 
eagle  and  a  dragon,  and  on  the  two  wings  of  the  group  a  pigeon, 
a  falcon,  a  peacock,  a  hen,  a  cock,  a  kite,  and  a  vulture. 

Abderrahman  the  Third  also  built  a  reservoir  for  water  brought 
by  an  aqueduct  to  Cordova,  and  adorned  it  with  a  colossal  lion. 
The  water  went  in  at  the  lion's  tail  and  came  out  at  his  mouth, 
and  his  whole  appearance  was  so  terrific  as  to  frighten  all 
beholders.  Lions  seem  to  have  been  a  good  deal  used  in  foun- 
tains, as  witness  the  lions  supporting  the  Alhambra  fountain, 
and  those  in  Sicily  described  below.  The  progenitor  of  those  at 
Granada  may  be  seen  in  the  Egyptian  Museum  at  Cairo,  and  the 
family  likeness  is  strong. 

A  most  interesting  and  instructive  example  of  lions  thus  em- 
ployed is  in  the  National  Museum  of  Madrid.  It  is  part  of  a 
fountain,  and  was  found  in  Seville  some  years  ago,  but  no  special 
endeavour  seems  to  have  been  made  to  elucidate  its  history.  The 
guide  books,  if  they  allude  to  it  at  all,  describe  the  work  as  of 
'  Byzantine- Arabic  '  origin.  We  continually  find  this  term  used 
by  writers  on  the  art  of  southern  Spain,  and  it  implies,  presum- 
ably, that  the  work  was  executed  for  their  Arab  employers  by 
Greek  artists  in  Spain. 

But  there  is  no  evidence,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  that  such 
artists  were  ever  employed  in  this  part  of  Spain,  with  the  solitary 
exception  of  certain  Greek  workmen  who  were  engaged  to 
decorate  with  enamel,  brought  from  Constantinople,  portions  of 
the  Mosque  of  Abderrahman  the  First.  Nor  do  we  find,  in  these 
so-called  Byzantine- Arabic  productions,  any  suggestion  of  the 
Greek  spirit  or  the  Greek  technique. 

An  inscription  on  the  sculpture  in  question  states  that  it  was 
made  by  order  of  the  Yemenite  Vizier  Almansor  for  the  Alcazar 
of  Az-Zahira  in  the  year  H.  377  (A.D.  987-8).  The  figures  repre- 
sented are  an  eagle  trampling  on  a  jackal  and  a  gazelle,  symbols 
to  the  Copt  of  majesty  rising  above  darkness  and  impurity ;  two 
winged  lions  affronted,  representing  force;  and  the  birds  and 
animals  in  pairs,  typifying  the  eternal  principle  of  life.  From  the 
Byzantine  standpoint  the  design  is  meaningless ;  from  the  Coptic 
every  line  of  it  is  symbolic  :  for  the  Copt,  whatever  his  nominal 
religion,  always  remained  Egyptian  at  heart,  and  all  uncon- 
sciously let  the  symbolism  of  ancient  Egypt  shine  through  what 
he  meant  to  be  emblematic  of  Christianity  or  of  Islam. 

This  '  Byzantine  '  sculpture  is  in  truth  an  important  finger- 
post in  the  obscure  history  of  early  Spanish- Arabic  art,  since  it 
proves  that  the  Vizier  who  burnt  a  great  library  of  secular  books 
to  conciliate  the  Faquis,  yet  cared  so  little  for  the  prohibitions 
of  the  Hadith  as  to  order  for  his  palace  a  sculpture  representing 
birds  and  animals;  and  the  date  is  further  confirmation  of  the 
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evidence  afforded  by  the  style  that  the  work  is  Coptic,  since  we 
know  that  at  that  time  there  was  a  colony  of  Copts  in  Seville. 

We  find  lions'  heads  on  several  of  the  ex-mosques  in  Seville, 
the  structure  of  which  was  left  untouched  when  they  were  Chris- 
tianised in  the  thirteenth  century.  They  are  always  in  pairs, 
often  affronted,  and  as  a  rule  they  are  introduced  as  brackets 
supporting  a  wide  cornice  above  the  main  portal  of  the  Church. 
These  lions  are  curiously  similar  in  idea  to  those  on  the  tapestry 
of  El  Mostanser,  already  referred  to,  and  M.  Al.  Gayet  has  been 
good  enough  to  inform  us  that  he  has  found  other  such  lions' 
heads,  in  pairs  and  affronted,  in  the  wood-work  of  the  Mosque  of 
El  Azhar,  built  in  Egypt  in  the  tenth  century. 

Another  reference  to  the  representation  of  animate  life  during 
the  Arab  dominion  in  Seville  may  be  given.  While  Motadid,  the 
second  of  the  Abbadite  kings  of  Seville  (1042-69),  was  busy  re- 
moving his  neighbours'  landmarks,  he  sent  his  son  Motamid  as 
Governor  to  the  little  principality  of  Silves.  Later  on,  when 
Motamid  had  succeeded  his  father,  he  wrote  a  poem  recalling  the 
joys  of  his  residence  there,  and  especially  mentioned  '  the  beau- 
tiful palace,  whose  halls  are  full  of  lions  and  white  beauties,  so 
that  at  one  moment  one  fancies  oneself  in  a  den,  at  the  next  in  a 
seraglio ' ;  referring,  of  course,  as  Dozy  says,  to  statues  of  women 
and  figures  of  lions.  It  does  not  appear  whether  Motamid,  who 
was  a  great  builder  of  palaces,  erected  that  of  Silves  himself  or 
found  it  there,  but  this  is  immaterial,  since  it  was  in  any  case  of 
Arabic  construction.  In  another  of  his  palaces,  according  to 
Ibn  Bassam,  there  was  a  silver  elephant  from  which  water  flowed. 

That  in  Sicily,  under  Arab  rule,  lions  and  birds  were  repre- 
sented is  shown  by  their  frequent  mention  in  an  anthology  of 
Sicilian  poets  called  '  The  precious  pearl.'  Of  this  collection 
some  specimens  have  been  preserved  by  Makkari  and  others, 
among  them  several  by  Ibn  Hamdis,  the  most  illustrious  Arab 
poet  that  Sicily  produced,  who  lived  in  the  second  half  of  the 
eleventh  century.  In  one  of  these,  called  'The  fountains,'  he 
describes  at  length  lions  and  birds  made  of  metal,  from  whose 
mouths  and  beaks  water  ran.  '  Never  had  lions  such  a  splendid 
den  :  .  .  .  Their  bodies  seem  to  be  gold,  which  becomes  liquid 
within,  and  in  transparent  streams  pours  from  their  mouths. 
One  would  say  that  the  lions,  hardly  restraining  their  ire,  .  .  . 
are  roaring  and  preparing  to  throw  themselves  on  their  victim. 
These  terrible  monsters,  when  the  sun  shines  on  them,  seem  to  be 
made  of  fire  with  flaming  tongues.' 

There  was  also  a  tree,  which  appeared  to  be  '  half  metal  and 
half  plant/  of  exquisite  workmanship,  with  bending  branches, 
on  which  '  many  birds  swing,  of  different  form  and  plumage, 
without  wishing  to  leave  the  place  where  they  are  nesting.' 
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A  jet  of  water  springs  from  the  beak  of  each  bird,  looking  like 
diamonds  in  the  sunshine  :  '  And  although  the  birds  are  dumb, 
they  seem  to  warble  sweetness,  for  the  murmur  of  the  water  makes 
a  pleasant  melody.'  In  other  parts  of  the  same  poem  we  read  of 
door-handles  representing  lions'  heads  with  rings  in  their  mouths, 
and  ceilings  adorned  with  swallows  in  enamel,  and  '  wild  beasts 
which  the  bold  hunter  pursues  in  the  woods. '  Abul  Arab ,  another 
Sicilian  poet,  when  visiting  Seville,  was  presented  by  Motamid 
with  a  camel  carved  in  amber  and  adorned  with  pearls;  and  a 
third,  Ibn  Omar  of  Butera,  speaks  of  water  as  pure  as  that  of 
Eden  flowing  from  lions  of  stone  in  the  Palace  of  La  Mansuriya, 
in  the  Moghreb. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  under  the  Fatimites  in  the 
tenth  century  that  civilisation  in  the  island  reached  its  highest 
level.  The  result  of  the  Fatimite  influence  is  seen  in  the  Sicilian- 
Arabic  poetry  of  this  and  the  following  century.  There  is  never 
an  allusion  to  the  great  Greek  monuments  of  classical  days,  which 
must  have  been  far  more  numerous  then  than  now,  and  inspira- 
tion is  sought  more  often  by  these  poets  in  the  caravans,  camels, 
and  gazelles  of  the  desert  than  in  the  beauties  of  their  native 
Sicily.  The  highest  praise  of  Palermo  is  to  compare  it  with  Sana, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Yemen,  and  the  balsamic  eastern  breeze 
appeals  more  strongly  to  the  Arab  poet  than  the  blue  waters  of 
the  Mediterranean. 

The  Shiite  indifference  to  the  prohibitions  of  the  Hadith  seems 
to  have  been  carried  even  into  Morocco  in  the  tenth  century,  for 
the  Vizier  Almansor  is  said  to  have  built  a  chapel  in  the  Mosque  of 
Fez,  above  which  he  placed  three  talismans  representing  respec- 
tively a  mouse,  a  scorpion,  and  a  snake,  by  the  power  of  which 
these  creatures  were  prevented  from  entering  the  Mosque,  or,  if 
they  entered,  died  in  the  act.  We  give  this  story  with  reserve, 
for  as  yet  we  have  only  found  it  in  Conde,  who  does  not  cite  his 
authority.  It  is,  however,  well  known  that  Andalusian  artists, 
architects,  and  workmen  were  largely  employed  by  the  Moroccan 
rulers,  both  before  and  after  the  fall  of  Islam  in  Spain,  and  that 
more  than  one  tower  in  Morocco  is  recorded  to  have  been  built  in 
imitation  of  the  Giralda  of  Seville. 

The  Nasrites,  the  last  Moslem  dynasty  that  ruled  in  Granada, 
came  of  a  Yemenite  stock.  They  never  hesitated  to  depict  either 
animals  or  human  beings.  Their  founder,  Ibn-al-Ahmar,  received 
knighthood  from  his  friend  and  ally,  Fernando  III.,  on  the 
fall  of  Seville  in  1248,  and  took  as  his  arms  a  ribbon  issuing  at 
either  end  from  the  head  of  a  dragon  or  serpent,  with  the  motto 
'  There  is  no  conqueror  but  God.'  And  quite  recently  a  whole 
series  of  mural  paintings  has  been  found  in  the  Alhambra,  under 
many  coats  of  whitewash,  representing  hunting  scenes  with  men 
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on  camels  and  horses,  well  drawn  and  vigorously  painted.  The 
heads  are  of  thumb-nail  dimensions,  but  perfectly  clear  as  to  form 
and  feature,  and  even  the  colours  are  in  some  instances  still  in 
good  condition.  Their  exact  date  has  not  yet  been  established, 
and  much  of  the  whitewash,  which  has  preserved  the  painting  so 
long,  has  still  to  be  removed.  But  enough  is  already  visible  to 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  work  is  prior  to  the  Christian 
re-conquest,  so  that  it  forms  yet  another  instance  of  Moslem 
indifference  to  the  injunctions  of  the  Hadith.  These  paintings  are 
not  yet  shown  to  the  public,  and  we  are  indebted  for  this  account 
of  them  to  a  friend  who  during  a  recent  visit  to  Granada  obtained, 
with  great  difficulty,  the  Governor's  permission  to  see  them  on 
our  behalf.1 

Arabic  writers  frequently  refer  to  and  reprobate  the  custom 
of  drinking  wine  which  was  prevalent  in  Spain  throughout  the 
Moslem  dominion.  Indeed,  so  generally  was  the  law  against  the 
use  of  wine  disregarded  that  the  Khalif  Hakam  the  Second,  about 
the  year  965,  commanded  the  destruction  of  two-thirds  of  the  vine- 
yards of  Spain,  leaving  only  enough  to  provide  grapes  for  drying 
and  conserving  as  articles  of  food.  But  there  is  no  record,  that 
we  have  yet  discovered,  of  any  protest  against  the  representation 
of  animate  life.  Dozy,  commenting  upon  such  representations, 
suggests  that  they  were  only  permitted  to  kings  and  princes, 
and  certainly  the  records  describing  them  refer  almost  exclusively 
to  the  palaces  and  properties  of  royal  persons.  That,  however, 
may  easily  be,  because  very  few  records  exist  dealing  with  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  less  important  Moslems  :  for  it  is 
only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  society  then,  as  now,  modelled 
itself  upon  the  example  set  by  its  rulers. 

BERNHARD  AND  ELLEN  M.  WHISHAW. 

Seville. 


1  A  reproduction  of  the  mural  paintings  in  the  Alhambra  was  given  in  La 
llustracion  Artistica  (Barcelona)  of  the  27th  of  September  1909. 
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THE  SHORTAGE   OF  ARMY  OFFICERS 


THE  eternal  recruiting  question,  which  we  had  supposed  was  laid 
to  rest  by  recent  improvements  in  the  lot  of  the  private  soldier, 
has  now  reappeared  in  connection  with  the  supply  of  candidates 
for  army  commissions ;  and  if  there  does  not  exist  at  present  an 
actual  shortage  of  officers  it  is  only  because  measures  have  been 
taken  to  prevent  that  calamity  such  as  we  resort  to  when  recruit- 
ing for  the  rank  and  file  is  slack.  Whenever  the  civilian  employer 
is  found  competing  too  successfully  with  the  War  Office  for  the 
services  of  the  flower  of  the  working  classes,  the  official  remedy  is 
to  lower  the  standard  of  physique  for  recruits ;  and  acting  on  this 
precedent  the  Army  Council,  at  its  wits'  end  to  fill  up  vacancies 
in  the  establishment  of  officers  caused  by  resignations  and  staff, 
civil  or  colonial  employment,  has  virtually  abolished  the  educa- 
tional test ;  and  is  admitting  to  the  regular  army  as  commissioned 
officers  hundreds  of  young  men  whose  scholastic  attainments  are, 
to  say  the  least,  an  unknown  quantity.  The  military  hierarchy 
is  contemplating  apparently  a  reversion  to  the  condition  of  things 
which  obtained  under  the  Purchase  System  forty  years  ago  and 
which  competitive  examinations  were  intended  to  abolish  :  since  a 
Koyal  Commission  had  declared  that  '  the  possession  of  mental 
faculties,  disciplined  and  developed  by  intellectual  training  .  .  . 
must  greatly  enhance  the  individual  value  of  any  officer  employed 
in  Your  Majesty's  Service ;  while  on  the  other  hand  no  person 
would  be  fit  to  hold  a  commission  whose  educational  acquirements 
were  not  sufficient ,  not  only  to  enable  him  to  discharge  the  routine 
duties  of  his  profession,  but  also  to  maintain  an  ascendancy  over 
those  he  would  be  called  upon  to  command.' 

These  views  on  the  mental  qualifications  of  army  officers  were 
enunciated  before  the  Education  Act  of  1870  came  into  force,  and 
to-day  when  nearly  ten  thousand  of  the  rank  and  file  are  holders 
of  '  first  class  '  certificates  of  education  they  should  be  elevated 
into  a  principle;  but  the  Army  Council  by  its  recent  action  has 
practically  set  them  all  aside.  For  the  first  time  in  thirty-five 
years  a  batch  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  schoolboys  has  been 
admitted  to  Sandhurst  and  Woolwich  without  the  prescribed 
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examination ;  and  at  the  same  time  commissions  have  been 
granted  to  seventy-five  militia  candidates  after  the  sort  of 
military  education  that  may  be  expected  when  there  is  no  com- 
petition to  face.  And  if  they  do  these  things  in  the  green  tree, 
what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry?  The  facts  are  indisputable,  their 
import  is  grave,  and  the  public  even  during  the  throes  of  a  general 
election  has  been  exhibiting  an  increasing  anxiety  on  the  subject ; 
but  Mr.  Haldane,  though  credited  with  a  reputation  for  clear 
thinking,  appears  to  be  quite  unprepared  with  an  explanation  as 
to  whither  he  is  tending.  A  radical  defect  in  army  administration 
has  been  disclosed,  but  no  practical  remedy  has  even  been  pro- 
posed ;  and  admitting  that  the  situation  has  developed  with  re- 
markable suddenness,  and  that  at  a  time  when  no  particular  reason 
for  the  assumption  of  a  hostile  attitude  towards  the  Army  Council 
on  the  part  of  the  '  classes  '  is  obvious  a  general  desire  to  give  the 
army  a  wide  berth  is  observable,  we  may  fairly  surmise  that 
objections  many  and  various  to  War  Office  methods  have  been 
slowly  gathering  head,  and  at  last  have  culminated  in  a  situation 
not  far  removed  from  a  *  boycott '  of  the  service. 

Certainly  ten  years  ago  the  army,  whether  regarded  as  a 
vocation  or  as  a  species  of  outdoor  university — for  it  may  be  viewed 
either  way — was  distinctly  popular  with  that  section  of  the  com- 
munity which  figures  in  Debrett.  Between  1882  and  1891  three 
or  four  candidates  presented  themselves  for  every  vacancy  at 
Woolwich  or  Sandhurst ;  and  these  candidates  were  boys  between 
sixteen  and  nineteen,  whose  parents  were  prepared  to  maintain 
them  for  another  two  years  at  these  somewhat  expensive 
seminaries  with  a  view  to  their  ultimately  qualifying  for  an  army 
commission  :  later  on  in  the  nineties  there  were,  in  addition, 
at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  families  each  placing  an  older  youth 
in  the  county  militia,  and  employing  a  military  instructor  in  order 
that  he  might  compete  for  one  of  the  ninety  commissions  in  the 
army  then  offered  to  militia  subalterns.  As  late  as  1904  only 
thirty-five  militia  subalterns  were  accepted  out  of  138  who  pre- 
sented themselves  for  the  competitive  examination  :  for  the 
educational  pace  had  then  been  set  by  the  Sandhurst  cadets, 
who  were  of  quite  remarkable  ability ;  '  the  competition  is  very 
severe,  only  about  15  per  cent,  and  sometimes  less  of  the  candi- 
dates being  successful  :  consequently  many  parents  who  destine 
their  sons  for  the  army  regulate  the  education  of  them  for  years 
so  as  to  insure  success.'  Such  was  the  testimony  of  General  E. 
Clive,  the  Commandant  at  Sandhurst  in  1895.  To-day  there 
can  be  no  competition  because  the  vacancies  exceed  the 
number  of  applicants  of  all  classes,  and  without  competition  it  is 
impossible  to  secure  the  fittest  for  the  public  service,  military  or 
civil. 
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Evidently  something  has  happened  since  the  Boer  War  to 
change  the  views  of  parents  and  guardians  as  to  the  advantages 
of  the  army.     Why  do  the  young  men  themselves  to-day  stand 
aloof,  why  no  longer  vie  with  each  other  for  the  possession  of  what 
within  living  memory  was  valued  at  anything  from  five  hundred 
to  a  thousand  pounds  sterling  ?     That  is  the  question  to  which  an 
answer  must  be  found,  since  the  interests  of  the  army  are  at  stake, 
and  the  army  is  the  concern  of  the  Empire;  and  inquiry  may 
begin  by  ignoring  the  mass  of  recent  communications  to  news- 
papers emanating  from  men  with  a  grievance,  or  from  too  sym- 
pathetic ladies  like  '  A  Guardsman's  Grand-daughter.'  The  victim 
of  the  confidential  report  is  always  with  us ;  officers  who  have 
retired  from  the  service  in  debt  or  disgrace  would  probably  have 
terminated  any  other  career  in  similar  circumstances;  and  hard 
cases  always  make  bad  law.     None  of  the  alleged  reasons  for  the 
hanging  back  of  aspirants  for  army  commissions  are  satisfying — 
many  are  even  ridiculous.     The  truth  is  that  the  shortage  in  the 
supply  of  candidates  comes  at  a  time  when  in  several  important 
respects  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  officers'  mess  have  been 
enormously  improved ;  and  the  causes  of  a  falling  off  in  the  demand 
for  the  King's  commission  must  be  remote  and  deep-rooted  to 
affect  so  considerable  a  body  of  people  who  are  not  swayed  by 
impulse,  who  probably  have  no  reason  to  fear  the  dossier,  and 
whose  sons  do  not  enter  the  public  service  primarily  as  a  means  of 
livelihood. 

It  is  significant  that  the  earliest  intimation  of  the  changed 
aspect  of  affairs  was  given  to  corps  whose  officers  are  the  least 
influenced  by  questions  of  pay  and  promotion — to  wit,  the  Foot 
Guards  and  the  Cavalry ;  for  we  find  that  even  four  years  ago  these 
branches  of  the  service  were  reduced  to  accepting  '  probationers  ' 
— that  is  to  say,  young  men  who  absolutely  declined  to  undergo 
any    form    of    examination    whatever   on    joining    a    regiment. 
Perhaps  if  we  can  ascertain  the  reason  why  commissions  in  the 
Brigade  of  Guards  go  a-begging,  and  why  the  status  of  a  cornet  of 
horse,  or  its  modern  equivalent,  seems  no  longer  desirable  to  young 
men  of  means,  we  shall  find  a  clue  to  the  larger  problem  under 
investigation,  which  evidently  has  no  necessary  connection  with 
res  angusta  domi.     The  wastage  in  the  four  regiments  of  Foot 
Guards  is  but  twenty  a  year  for  the  rank  of  second-lieutenant,  and 
yet  it  would  appear  that  in  the  whole  of  the  British  Empire  the 
candidates  for  the  honour  of  serving  his  Majesty  in  London  or 
at   Windsor  are   not   sufficiently   numerous   to   enable   a   royal 
Colonel-in-Chief   to   pick   and   choose   his   subalterns;   and   the 
situation  is  all  the  more  extraordinary  when  we  consider  that  the 
friends  of  a  young  man  who  is  heir  to  an  historic  name,  or  to  great 
estates,  are  themselves  often  painfully  anxious  to  place  him  during 
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the  period  of  adolescence  under  the  friendly  surveillance  of  older 
members  of  the  Guards'  Club. 

The  cavalry  of  the  line  is  on  a  somewhat  different  footing, 
inasmuch  as  regimental  duty  with  hussars,  dragoons,  or  lancers 
involves  country  quarters  at  home  or  foreign  service  ;  yet  the  hard- 
ships of  soldiering  in  a  mounted  corps  are  mitigated  by  polo  and 
hunting  (a  couple  of  horses  are  now  supplied  to  every  officer  at  the 
expense  of  the  public) ,  while  India  offers  additional  compensations 
in  its  proximity  to  Kashmir  and  the  regions  further  north,  where 
the  adventurous  may  even  aspire  to  a  bag  of  ovis  poll :  and  if  by 
and  by  the  claims  of  a  placens  uxor  should  become  urgent,  or  a 
penchant  for  politics  supervene,  the  cavalry  officer  is  one  who  can 
tender  his  resignation  without  pecuniary  inconvenience  and, 
quitting  the  army,  forgather  with  his  kind  in  the  county  yeomanry 
and  still  do  the  State  some  service.  Time  was  when  such  privi- 
leges as  these  were  enthusiastically  sought,  nay  eagerly  purchased  ; 
but  to-day  fifty  per  cent,  of  our  cavalry  regiments,  like  the  Guards, 
have  recourse  to  '  probationers.'  Twoscore  recruit  officers  a  year 
would  suffice  for  the  wastage  in  the  whole  of  the  cavalry  of  the 
line,  and  judging  from  the  income-tax  returns  one  would  suppose 
that  hundreds  of  suitable  candidates  would  be  available ;  yet  we 
see  that  it  has  become  necessary  to  call  in  '  the  maimed,  the  halt 
and  the  blind  '  in  an  intellectual  sense,  to  fill  these  few  vacancies. 
It  is  not  so  in  King  Edward's  German  cavalry  regiment,  the 
1st  Dragoons  of  the  Guard,  in  which  all  the  officers  are  noblemen. 
What  is  there  lacking  in  English  society  to-day  that  formerly 
was  conspicuous  by  the  firm  adhesion  of  the  '  upper  ten  thousand  ' 
to  the  army  ?  Must  we  lament  the  decay  of  the  military  spirit,  the 
growth  of  personal  luxury,  a  selfish  haste  to  '  warm  both  hands 
before  the  fire  of  life,'  in  those  families  whose  worldly  possessions 
have  been  gained  by  and  must  be  held  by  the  force  that  is  repre- 
sented by  guns,  sabres,  and  bayonets? 

In  striking  contrast  to  such  decadence  is  the  sentiment  that 
still  animates  a  certain  caste  with  military  traditions  and  a  pre- 
dilection in  favour  of  particular  corps,  which  in  consequence  have 
always  a  '  waiting  list '  of  candidates  for  vacancies.  Take,  for 
example,  the  Kifle  Brigade,  a  homogeneous  body  in  four 
battalions,  each  of  which  has  barely  one  vacancy  a  year  to  fill, 
so  that  the  Colonel-in-Chief  can  choose  the  very  best  of  many 
aspirants ;  and  once  a  rifleman  always  a  rifleman  :  a  similar 
fraternity  to  which  this  remark  equally  applies  is  the  old  60th, 
called  the  King's  Koyal  Kifle  Corps.  The  kilted  regiment  known 
as  the  Cameron  Highlanders  (79th  Foot)  and  the  Welsh  Fusiliers 
(23rd  Foot)  could  also  apparently  be  depended  on  to  recruit  for 
themselves  and  demand  the  highest  educational  attainments  from 
all  newcomers.  But,  alas  !  such  cases  are  now  quite  exceptional, 
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and  in  regard  to  perhaps  a  hundred  infantry  regiments  we  are 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  esprit  de  corps  has  been  stamped  out 
by  the  vicious  methods  of  centralisation  under  which  all  power  and 
influence  are  focussed  in  the  Adjutant-General's  Department  at 
Whitehall  :  and  any  process  of  dragooning  applied  to  a  voluntarily 
enlisted  army  can  have  but  one  result,  which  is  visible  as  soon  as 
the  need  arises  for  a  fresh  batch  of  puppets. 

A  moment's  consideration  will  show  that  a  small  standing  army 
like  our  own  really  needs  but  a  fraction  of  the  population  of  these 
islands  to  repair  the  annual  waste  in  personnel;  and  this  is 
especially  true  in  regard  to  the  officers,  whose  progeny  might  be 
supposed  to  suffice  to  fill  vacancies  as  they  occur.  The  reason 
why  a  military  caste  is  not  perpetuated  invites  investigation,  but 
unhappily  the  material  for  inquiry  is  not  available ;  for  it  would 
seem  that  the  retired  general  officers  who  are  appointed  '  colonels  ' 
of  infantry  regiments,  deprived  both  of  pay  and  patronage,  have 
abdicated  their  functions  and,  though  vacancies  in  the  old  corps  are 
waiting  to  be  filled ,  no  longer  consider  it  their  business  to  ascertain 
why  officers  with  families  choose  other  professions  than  the  army 
for  their  sons  when  the  latter  are  physically  fit  for  the  service. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  Wellesleys  in  the  army  to-day  and  a 
score  of  Napiers;  the  names  of  Picton  and  Burgoyne  still  adorn 
the  Army  List.  Even  older  military  families  survive ;  for  the 
descendants  of  Sir  Arthur  Forbes,  who  served  under  Montrose  and 
raised  the  Koyal  Irish  Kegiment  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  are 
scattered  through  the  army  in  the  persons  of  the  Earl  of  Granard 
and  his  four  brothers ;  and  the  Captain  Charles  Hay  who  was 
famous  at  Fontenoy  is  represented  by  the  sons  of  the  Marquess  of 
Tweeddale.  Of  course  there  are  others;  indeed,  the  military 
world  furnishes  many  instances  of  families  contributing  half  a 
dozen  officers  to  the  army  in  the  same  generation.  But  these 
shining  examples  of  a  high  mode  of  patriotism  only  throw  into 
stronger  relief  the  sad  defection  elsewhere ;  and  though  no  doubt 
we  shall  hear  of  the  disappointed  hopes  of  many  who  desired  to 
serve,  but  were  rejected  by  examiners  or  physicians  having  a  proper 
sense  of  their  responsibilities,  we  must  plainly  point  out  that  we 
want  only  '  the  very  best,'  physically  and  mentally  :  the  idea  that 
the  army  can  be  made  a  dumping-ground  for  the  unfit  has  long  been 
exploded — we  do  not  want  the  '  fool '  of  any  family.  The  Koyal 
Commission  of  1868,  which  doomed  the  Purchase  System,  estab- 
lished the  principle  that  an  open  competition  is  upon  the  whole, 
and  after  making  every  allowance  for  inevitable  drawbacks,  the 
best  guarantee  of  efficiency,  the  fairest  means  of  selection  :  it  pro- 
motes the  survival  of  the  fittest.  And  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  rank  and  file  of  a  modern  army  throw  up  non-commissioned 
officers  of  the  calibre  of  Mr.  Eobert  Blatchford,  it  is  almost 
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criminal  to  suggest  any  lowering  of  the  educational  standard 
for  those  who  propose  to  become  the  generals  of  the  future  ;  indeed , 
even  the  leaders  of  squadrons  and  companies  may  have  to  match 
their  wits  against  those  of  the  best  educated  and  most  highly 
trained  of  continental  soldiers. 

A  remarkable  article  which  appeared  some  months  ago  in 
this  Keview  pointed  out  a  possible  danger  which  statesmen  may 
have  to  guard  against ;  but  that  danger — an  offence  against  the 
Mosaic  law — is  one  that  would  menace  all  branches  of  the  public 
service  and  every  profession  in  an  equal  degree,  and  need  hardly 
be  taken  into  account  at  the  present  moment  :  moreover,  the 
writers  of  the  article  l  on  '  The  Extinction  of  the  Upper  Classes ' 
perhaps  hardly  considered  all  the  bearings  of  a  fact  which  the 
editor  of  the  new  Debrett  brings  to  notice — namely,  that  during 
the  last  forty  years  between  six  and  seven  hundred  peers  and 
baronets  have  been  created,  and  that  allowing  for  extinctions  the 
titled  classes  have  more  than  doubled  their  numbers.  Mr.  Arthur 
Ponsonby,  M.P.,  avers  that  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million  families 
in  this  country  may  be  classed  as  '  rich,'  and  so  it  appears  that  if 
Universal  Service  were  enacted  we  might  officer  our  army  free  of 
charge ;  unless  the  annual  output  of  our  public  schools  and  uni- 
versities preferred  to  serve  in  the  ranks,  undergoing  such  incon- 
veniences as  are  now  experienced  across  the  Channel,  where,  on 
the  13th  of  December  1909,  the  Marquis  0.  de  Quinsonas  as  a 
recruit  in  the  14th  Hussars  at  Alencon  was  sentenced  to  a  month's 
imprisonment  for  an  escapade  that  was  regarded  as  desertion  from 
the  French  army.  But  one  of  our  bulwarks  against  compulsory 
service  hitherto  has  been  the  generous  impulse  of  men  of  the 
leisured,  educated  and  wealthy  class  to  devote  the  hey-day  of  their 
lives  to  the  public  service,  and  especially  to  fit  themselves  to 
become  the  natural  leaders  of  the  people  in  battle,  without 
haggling  with  the  Government  about  pecuniary  or  other 
rewards. 

There  are,  however,  other  classes  in  the  United  Kingdom  who 
also  prize  honour  above  lucre ,  and  who  yet  are  susceptible  to  what 
may  be  called  a '  grant  in  aid  '  of  the  necessary  expenses  of  a  soldier- 
officer.  Let  us  see  what  emoluments  are  prescribed  by  Royal 
Warrant  to  meet  such  cases.  A  writer  in  National  Defence 
last  July  tabulated  the  figures  as  given  on  the  following  page. 
The  sums  there  set  forth  may  seem  contemptible  to  a  rich  man  : 
they  do  not  bear  comparison  with  the  earnings  of  a  leader  at 
the  Bar,  nor  the  fees  of  a  fashionable  physician,  nor  even  for  that 
matter  with  the  salaries  of  music-hall  '  stars  '  or  the  gains  of  a 
champion  pugilist.  But  we  venture  to  assert  that  the  average 

1  The  Extinction  of  the  Upper  Classes,  by  W.  C.  D.  Whetham,  F.R.S.,  and 
Mrs.  Whetham,  Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  July  1909. 
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public-school  boy  without  conspicuous  gifts  to  take  into  the  world's 
market  is  really  not  ill  paid  at  865.  Qd.  a  week  in  addition  to  free 
quarters,  fuel,  light  and  medical  attendance.  The  mess  of  his 
regiment  is  the  cheapest  of  clubs,  and  he  may  obtain  the  personal 
services  of  a  soldier  for  a  nominal  wage.  Kernember,  the  junior 
subaltern  is  but  an  apprentice,  after  all  :  he  is  what  in  professional 
circles  would  be  called  an  articled  pupil,  but  the  Government  does 
not  ask  him  to  pay  for  his  '  articles  ' ;  on  the  contrary,  it  practically 
supports  him  from  the  first  day  he  puts  on  uniform  and  begins  to 
learn  his  trade.  In  a  couple  of  years,  more  or  less,  he  will  be 
made  a  lieutenant  and  his  pay  is  then  increased  to  455.  6d.  a  week. 
Five  years  later,  if  he  is  still  serving  with  his  original  corps  and 
has  not  been  promoted,  he  is  given  52s.  6d.  a  week ;  and  this  sum 
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is  a  foretaste  of  the  considerable  '  rise  '  that  awaits  him  on  attain- 
ing the  rank  of  captain  :  and  always  regimental  pay  is  issued  in 
advance  and  in  addition  to  a  dwelling-place  and  every  convenience 
that  a  bachelor  can  reasonably  desire.  Such  is  the  sort  of  start 
in  life  which  the  State  offers  to  all  young  men,  without  respect  of 
persons,  who  are  physically  sound  and  who  are  found  to  possess 
'  mental  faculties  disciplined  and  developed  by  intellectual  train- 
ing,' even  though  unfitted  for  what  are  called  the  scientific  corps — 
that  is  to  say,  the  lloyal  Artillery  and  the  Koyal  Engineers. 

In  setting  forth,  however,  the  emoluments  of  the  infantry 
officer — a  representative  case — one  must  not  ignore  the  initial 
expense  of  uniform,  of  wear  and  tear,  of  loss  and  damage  in 
travelling,  of  the  cost  of  an  insurance  policy,  &c.,  which  outgoings 
cannot,  it  is  admitted,  be  met  out  of  a  subaltern's  ordinary  pay  ;  and 
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this  is  why  some  private  means  or  an  allowance  at  the  outset  is 
essential.  The  junior  subaltern  must  to  that  extent  become  what 
our  colonial  friends  call  a  '  remittance  man ' ;  and  what  his  allow- 
ance should  be  depends  on  his  regiment,  his  personal  habits  and 
the  locality  in  which  he  is  serving.  This  is  not  the  place  to  go 
into  the  details  of  mess  bills  at  home  or  the  expenses  of  house- 
keeping in  India ;  but  it  may  be  stated  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion that  100L  a  year  is  ample  for  a  subaltern  in  a  '  good '  regiment : 
in  certain  circumstances  half  that  sum  would  suffice.  Nor  does  it 
follow  that  this  contribution  need  continue  for  many  years,  for  in 
the  army  as  in  civil  life  the  industrious  can  supplement  their 
income  by  doing  extra  work  or  serving  under  less  pleasant  con- 
ditions than  their  compeers.  For  example,  if  an  officer  is  willing 
to  be  appointed  to  the  West  India  Eegiment,  and  spend  his  days 
in  the  vicinity  of  Sierra  Leone,  he  may  receive  Ss.  3d.  instead  of 
55.  3d.  a  day  to  begin  with ;  in  India  Us.  202  per  mensem  are 
issued  to  a  youngster  on  joining ;  in  South  Africa  he  will  receive 
the  colonial  allowance.  The  appointment  of  adjutant  yields  an 
extra  5s.  a  day,  that  of  assistant  adjutant  85.  a  day.  And  if  per- 
chance a  junior  subaltern  should  meet  with  financial  disaster,  or 
sustain  the  loss  of  a  parent,  in  India  he  can  transfer  to  the  native 
army  and  immediately  become  self-supporting — nay,  with  care 
even  save  money.  At  home  he  can  join  the  Army  Pay  Department , 
the  Army  Ordnance  Department  or  the  Army  Service  Corps,  and 
so  double  his  income.  Or  he  can  apply  to  serve  with  the  Egyptian 
Army  or  with  the  West  African  Frontier  Force  on  quite  a  princely 
salary. 

The  fact  above  all  to  be  considered  is  that  the  young 
officer  is  always  earning  at  least  sufficient  to  liquidate  his  mess 
bills,  while  his  brother  in  civil  life  is  still  reading  for  the  Bar,  or 
walking  the  hospitals,  or  otherwise  preparing  for  the  bitter 
struggle  in  which  the  professional  man  must  engage  at  about  the 
time  when  the  soldier  is  looking  forward  to  retirement  on  his 
pension.  For  of  course  there  is  a  pension,  which  is  now  called 
retired  pay  in  order  to  maintain  the  theory  that  every  officer  who 
has  been  trained  at  the  expense  of  the  State  shall  remain  available 
for  service  in  time  of  national  emergency  :  and  since  for  this  pur- 
pose the  retired  officer  must  be  kept  free  from  '  the  want  of  pence 
that  vexes  public  men,'  the  Government  from  the  moment  he 
joins  the  army  begins  to  invest  on  his  behalf  a  sum  which  will 
presently  yield  him  200Z.,  300Z.,  or  400Z.  a  year,  according  to  age, 
rank  and  service,  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  These  emoluments, 
trifling  as  they  may  seem  to  persons  without  experience  of  the 
ups  and  downs  of  life  as  doctors  or  lawyers,  artists  or  authors, 
inventors  or  speculators,  are  part  of  the  advantages  of  the  army 
enjoyed  by  all  its  officers.  Of  the  social  privileges  while  serving 
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we  will  say  nothing ;  but  of  the  opportunities  for  sport,  travel  and 
adventure — denied  to  most  civilians  at  least  until  late  in  life — the 
Proceedings  of  the  Eoyal  Geographical  Society,  books  of  travel  and 
occasional  articles  in  The  Field  are  sufficient  evidence. 

So  far  I  have  regarded  army  life  chiefly  from  the  point  of  view 
of  undistinguished  members  of  the  worst  paid  branch  of  the 
Service.  I  have  shown  as  the  irreducible  minimum  of  its  rewards 
the  ordinary  pay  issued  to  all,  sick  or  well,  on  duty  or  on  leave — 
in  what  employment  is  leave  granted  so  liberally  as  in  the  army  ? — 
and  the  value  of  a  deferred  annuity;  but  these  sums  do  not 
by  any  means  exhaust  the  amount  of  money  voted  annually 
(1,750,8282.)  for  the  maintenance  of  5770  officers  of  cavalry, 
artillery,  engineers  and  infantry.  Then  in  addition  there  is 
764,8452.  for  1500  officers  of  the  Army  Service  Corps,  the  Eoyal 
Army  Medical  Corps  and  the  Army  Ordnance  Department ;  and 
the  salaries  of  201  army  paymasters  alone  amount  to  99,3302.  per 
annum.  Striking  an  average  of  all  ranks  we  find  that  each  com- 
batant officer  costs  3002.  a  year  and  each  departmental  officer  5002. 
a  year  throughout  his  service,  while  paymasters'  salaries  range 
from  3502.  to  10002.  a  year  in  addition  to  *  servant '  allowances. 

But  the  plums  of  the  Service  fall  to  the  fortunate  who  have 
passed  through  the  portals  of  the  Staff  College  to  emerge  as 
assistants  to  general  officers,  with  a  prospect  of  themselves  wear- 
ing the  badge  of  crossed  swords  in  due  course  of  time.  Take,  for 
example,  the  department  of  the  Inspector-General  of  the  Forces,  in 
which  eleven  officers  divide  between  them  the  sum  of  12,5502. — the 
General  absorbs  40002.,  five  colonels  take  10002.  to  12002.  each, 
a  major  of  cavalry  is  paid  8002.,  and  four  captains  receive  4002. 
each.  Similar  rates  of  pay  evidently  obtain  among  the  staff  of 
'  commands  '  at  home  and  abroad,  since  391  officers  are  allotted 
259,1752.  The  four  Military  Members  of  the  Army  Council,  who 
were  all  of  them  subalterns  once  upon  a  time,  are  paid  according 
to  rank — a  major-general  20002.,  a  lieutenant-general  25002.,  a 
general  30002.  a  year.  The  Secretary  of  the  War  Office,  who  ten 
years  ago  was  an  Army  Service  Corps  officer  at  Ladysmith,  now 
receives  20002.  a  year.  The  Military  Secretary  is  paid  15002. 
and  his  assistant  (a  lieutenant-colonel)  6502.  a  year.  The  Chief 
of  the  Imperial  General  Staff  is  assisted  by  sixty-five  General  Staff 
officers,  who  receive  from  5002.  to  8002.  a  year  each  according  to 
'  grade.'  Three  Directors  at  the  War  Office  receive  15002.  a  year 
apiece.  All  these  appointments,  moreover,  are  limited  as  to 
tenure — there  is  a  complete  revolution  about  every  five  years — so 
that  everyone  within  the  orbit  of  the  War  Office  takes  his  turn 
and  is  given  his  chance  to  attain  a  salary  in  four  figures  ;  and  when 
at  length  the  '  age  clause  '  is  applied  and  room  is  thus  made  for 
his  successor,  care  will  be  taken  that  his  retired  pay  shall 
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correspond  to  his  salary.  For  '  to  him  who  hath  shall  be  given  '  is 
the  golden  rule  in  Whitehall,  and  those  who  are  destined  to  earn 
seats  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  receive  parliamentary  grants  are 
those  whom  the  Army  Council  will  select  for  a  field-marshal's 
half -pay  and  a  Be  ward  out  of  Vote  13. 

In  India  the  tradition  of  the  pagoda  tree  survives  :  the  Civil 
Service  is  still  as  highly  paid  as  in  days  when  residence  in  the  East 
was  a  hardship,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  army  shares  in  the 
good  fortune  of  these  functionaries ;  but  a  wide  difference  is  made 
by  the  Government  of  India  between  two  classes  of  officers,  and  it 
is  those  who  serve  with  a  British  regiment  that  are  discriminated 
against.  A  situation  has  been  created  by  which  a  junior  subaltern 
in  a  native  regiment  receives  higher  pay  than  a  senior  subaltern 
in  a  British  regiment ,  even  while  both  run  the  same  climatic  risks 
to  health — a  matter  which  calls  for  reform.  There  are  no  fewer 
than  7000  British  officers  serving  in  India,  of  whom  the  larger 
moiety  are  appointed  to  native  regiments;  but  as  the  whole  of 
these  officers  are  obtained  from  the  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  through  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst,  the  Militia  and  the 
Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge  and  Dublin,  of  course  any 
taint — educational  or  other — at  the  source  of  supply  must  soon 
poison  the  whole  stream  of  military  service ;  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  any  evil  done  to-day  in  admitting  an  inferior  stratum  of  young 
men  into  the  officer-corps  will  bear  fruit  ten  years  hence. 

Our  necessarily  brief  survey  of  the  army  as  a  profession  will,  it 
is  hoped,  convince  the  unprejudiced  reader  that  the  military 
service  has  something  to  recommend  it  even  from  a  wage-earning 
point  of  view.  Certainly  nobody  with  experience  of  army  life 
would  venture  to  declare,  as  Mr.  Crispe,  K.C.,  does  in  respect  of 
bis  own  profession,  that  '  unless  a  man  has  200/.  a  year  private 
income  he  had  better  take  a  back  attic  in  Bloomsbury  and  become 
a  literary  hack.'  And  though  in  Mr.  Crispe's  Reminiscences  it 
is  stated  that  a  call  to  the  Bar  involves  in  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  an  outlay  of  800Z.  to  1000L,  with  a  prospect  of 
'  devilling  '  for  many  years  gratuitously,  the  competition  at  the  Bar 
is  '  tremendous,'  and  at  present  some  2700  barristers  are  registered 
in  the  Law  List.  Who  needs  this  shoal  of  law  students,  each 
with  his  private  income  and  a  thousand  pounds  to  sink  in  pre- 
paratory expenses?  Since  Mr.  Crispe  avers  that  a  barrister  is 
'  engaged  in  mimic  fight  and,  like  the  general,  can  best  win  by 
strategy  '  we  may  imagine  how  happy  they  all  would  be  in  the 
army !  Of  many  other  professional  men  the  same  may  be  said , 
and  yet  we  are  lamenting  at  this  moment  a  shortage  of  officers. 
Mr.  Haldane  of  all  men  should  be  able  to  '  put  two  and  two 
together  '  in  this  matter. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  another  aspect  of  the  question  altogether. 
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1  Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone.'  There  are  canons  of  life 
which  should  be  obeyed  by  all  whom  fortune  has  placed  above 
the  immediate  reach  of  want.  Noblesse  oblige.  '  Pay  the 
debt  that  every  man  owes  to  his  country,'  cried  the  Japanese 
leader  to  the  men  of  a  forlorn  hope  who  were  expected  to  impale 
themselves  forthwith  on  Kussian  bayonets.  May  we  not  make 
even  in  time  of  peace  the  same  demand  of  all  classes  of  our  own 
countrymen  ?  If  the  British  nation  is  not  to  be  wiped  out  in  the 
Armageddon  foretold  by  Lord  Koberts,  every  family  must  offer  to 
the  army  the  brightest  and  best  of  its  sons.  There  is  room  for 
everyone.  The  duty  of  the  wealthy  is  to  officer  certain  corps  in  which 
a  poor  man  could  not  serve  ;  to  do  so,  moreover,  without  expecting 
their  wealth  to  be  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  '  mental  faculties 
disciplined  and  developed  by  intellectual  training.'  It  is  the  part 
of  the  Army  Council,  on  the  other  hand,  to  go  on  improving  the 
conditions  of  army  life  for  those  who  necessarily  sacrifice  their 
small  capital  in  procuring  a  military  education.  Then  the  personal 
tie  between  officers  and  their  Sovereign  should  be  strengthened, 
as  it  can  be  in  many  ways — for  instance,  by  reverting  to  a  practice 
of  Queen  Victoria,  whose  commissions  bear  her  royal  autograph  and 
are  treasured  accordingly.  And  if  the  regimental  system  of  pro- 
motion is  to  endure,  the  existing  inequalities  of  rank  and  service 
should  be  neutralised  by  forestalling  the  pay  of  a  captain  in  the 
case  of  senior  lieutenants  who  have  qualified  for  the  command  of  a 
company. 

Anticipating  the  protests  of  an  impecunious  Treasury  and 
inevitable  references  to  the  large  expenditure  on  the  army,  we 
may  make  bold  to  say  that  a  readjustment  of  the  Estimates  has 
become  imperative ;  and  we  need  not  here  particularise  in  what 
direction  economy  should  be  effected  when  we  spend  600,OOOL 
every  decade  upon  a  few  squadrons  of  Household  Cavalry.  If  cer- 
tain extravagancies  under  Vote  5  and  Vote  13  are  checked  we  could 
reappropriate  at  least  50,OOOZ.  per  annum.  Why  should  Wool- 
wich and  Sandhurst  cost  the  country  30,OOOZ.  a  year  while  parents 
contribute  150Z.  a  year  for  each  cadet?  Who  profits  by  the 
expenditure  of  7800L  a  year  in  '  examination  expenses  '?  Why 
disburse  14,000/.  annually  in  'rewards'  to  generals?  And  so 
on.  It  is  obvious  that  existing  funds  are  sufficient  to  provide 
selected  candidates  for  commissions  with  an  outfit  allowance  of  a 
hundred  pounds  apiece,  or  issue  to  a  thousand  lieutenants  an  extra 
three  shillings  a  day.  And  it  certainly  costs  nothing  to  keep  faith 
with  the  heads  of  families  who  are  educating  their  sons  for  the 
Service.  To  play  fast  and  loose  with  them  is  a  fatal  policy.  It 
should  be  rendered  quite  impossible  for  a  youth  to  be  rejected  at 
one  time  who  would  be  gladly  accepted  at  another  time ;  and 
though  a  high  standard  of  education  and  physique  should  be  main- 
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tained,  that  standard  should  be  uniform  and  inflexible,  as  it  can  be 
made  if  the  number  of  commissions  to  be  offered  for  competition  be 
settled  in  advance  for  periods  of  five  years. 

Yet  it  will  avail  us  nothing  to  improve  advantages  and  multiply 
benefits,  if  they  remain  unknown  to  the  people  we  wish  to  attract. 
The  army  exists  for  the  Empire  and  must  be  recruited  from  all 
classes  of  the  community,  and  the  conditions  of  the  Service  should, 
therefore,  not  be  concealed  in  obscure  books  and  documents  as  at 
present,  so  that  none  but  '  army  people  '  know  aught  of  army  life. 
Full  publicity  should  at  once  be  given  to  all  such  details  as  the 
middle-class  parent  wants  to  know  when  choosing  a  profession  for 
his  sons.  We  need  to  broaden  the  base  of  the  officer-corps  and 
infuse  new  blood  into  the  army,  since  it  is  evident  that  the  military 
caste  is  unable  alone  to  support  the  drain  on  our  manhood  involved 
by  a  continual  supply  of  officers  to  the  British  Army,  the  Indian 
Army,  the  Egyptian  Army,  and  the  permanent  Colonial  forces. 

How  this  can  best  be  done  is  a  matter  for  the  officials  who  have 
assumed — for  good  consideration — the  responsibilities  of  army 
administration ;  it  is  for  them  to  take  the  initiative  and  secure  for 
the  army  much  of  the  material  which  now  drifts  into  the  learned 
professions,  the  higher  branches  of  commerce,  the  Civil  Service, 
the  arts  and  sciences — departments  of  national  activity  which 
can  be  equally  well  served  by  men  of  inferior  physique.  It  might 
also  be  well  to  consider  whether  as  regards  recruiting  for  the  corps 
of  officers  there  should  not  be  a  large  measure  of  decentralisa- 
tion, so  as  to  interest  commanding  officers  and  retired  officers 
in  the  future  Direction  of  the  regiments  with  which  they  are 
associated.  In  short,  everything  remains  to  be  done  ;  and  how  to 
do  it  we  may  learn  of  our  Continental  neighbours,  especially  of 
Germany,  where  it  is  a  personal  dishonour  not  to  have  served  at 
all  and  a  distinction  to  serve  as  an  officer,  even  in  the  Keserve. 
In  Germany  '  Women,  thinking  of  a  coming  war,  deplore  the 
fact  that  they  will  have  no  relations  in  the  army.'  And  yet  the 
new  Prussian  Minister  of  War,  far  from  resting  content  with  so 
satisfactory  a  state  of  things,  is  now  urging  every  '  Command  '  to 
exert  itself  for  the  creation  in  the  young  of  a  '  sense  for  things 
military  '  and  the  promotion  of  the  '  joy  in  soldiering  ' ;  and  we  may 
be  sure  that  General  von  Heeringen  will  not  allow  his  words  to  fall 
unheeded  as  a  mere  profession  of  faith  or  pious  opinion.  Neither 
must  the  War  Minister  of  this  country  hope  to  achieve  success  in 
his  calling — his  self-imposed  task — by  the  enunciation  of  plati- 
tudes :  platform  oratory  is  out  of  place  in  matters  of  business,  and 
the  supply  of  officers  for  foreign  service  will  undoubtedly  become 
more  and  more  a  business  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  State. 

The  present  crisis  will  not  be  tided  over  even  by  circulating 
promises  to  pay.  Something  is  needed  to  strike  the  popular 
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imagination ,  and  it  will  cost  a  good  round  sum  to  do  it.  We  should 
immediately  devote  at  least  100,OOOL  a  year  to  better  the  condition 
of  young  officers;  in  other  words,  we  must  add  that  sum  to  the 
pecuniary  resources  of  parents  and  guardians  who  will  provide  us 
with  the  raw  material  for  officers.  The  offer  of  a  thousand  bounties 
per  annum  of  a  hundred  pounds  apiece  would  perhaps  attract  atten- 
tion to  such  matters  as  are  involved  in  a  discussion  on  the  shortage 
of  officers,  and  whether  these  premiums  should  be  distributed  in 
bulk  as  outfit  allowances  (such  as  are  given  to  King's  cadets  and 
to  officers  of  the  auxiliary  forces)  on  joining,  or  issued  piecemeal 
as  an  increase  of  daily  pay,  is  a  matter  of  detail.  Indeed,  there 
seems  no  reason  why,  if  only  five  hundred  recruit  officers  are  needed 
annually,  both  outfit  allowance  and  a  higher  rate  of  pay  should 
not  be  granted  together.  The  essential  thing  is  that  the  total 
amount  to  be  appropriated  should  not  be  less  than  100,OOOL  a  year, 
for  the  British  public,  which  pays  nearly  two  and  a  half 
million  pounds  a  year  for  the  upkeep  of  the  Territorial  Force, 
evidently  has  no  faith  in  departmental  doles  as  a  remedy  for 
national  ills.  The  experiment,  after  all,  may  fail;  but  if  means 
such  as  these  of  awakening  all  classes  to  a  sense  of  their  peril,  of 
attracting  attention  to  the  army  as  a  profession,  should  prove 
inadequate,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  land  forces  of  the  Crown 
will  presently  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  finding  their  own 
leaders ;  and  for  such  a  course  there  is  precedent  in  history,  as  we 
know.  Napoleon  and  Berthier,  Marmont  and  Desaix,  the  pro- 
ducts of  Brienne  and  other  military  academies,  were  hardly  more 
necessary  to  the  French  during  their  career  of  conquest  than  were 
Hoche  and  Soult,  Augereau  and  Ney,  Lannes  and  Massena,  who 
were,  in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  word,  rankers. 

'  Nothing  less  than  the  very  best  will  do,'  said  Sir  Ian  Hamilton, 
speaking  of  the  composition  of  modern  armies  on  his  return  from 
Manchuria,  and  that  is  emphatically  true  in  regard  to  the  material 
for  our  regular  officers ;  but  it  is  open  competition  that  produces 
class  and  quality,  as  every  sportsman  knows,  and  how  to  secure 
entries — the  sine  qua  non  in  every  kind  of  contest — is  a  problem 
for  the  management,  whether  of  a  cattle  show,  the  '  Grand 
National,'  or  army  examinations.  The  shortage  of  officers  has 
hardly  gone  further  at  present  than  to  reveal  a  phenomenal  lack  of 
aspirants  qualified  to  undergo  the  ordeal  by  which  we  secure  '  the 
very  best ' — the  virile,  the  keen-witted,  and  the  energetic — for 
military  purposes.  In  dismay  at  the  disclosures  of  last  autumn  the 
Army  Council  sought  a  palliative  and  hastily  applied  a  remedy 
which  is  worse  than  the  disease.  That  was  a  capital  error.  Very 
different  measures  must  be  adopted  if  the  growth  of  this  evil  is  to 
be  arrested.  Vigorous  action  is  demanded,  and  evidently  it  must 
take  the  form  of  offering  substantial  inducements  to  the  educated 
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classes  who  are  needed  to  officer  the  army  of  the  future.  Eank, 
privilege  and  opportunity,  no  less  than  pecuniary  rewards,  must 
be  freely  granted ;  and  moreover  the  War  Office  must  go  at 
least  halfway  to  meet  the  public  in  this  matter ;  for  the  State  will 
be  competing  now  with  the  civil  professions  and  with  great  indus- 
trial undertakings  for  a  special  type  of  youth  who  has  been  taught 
his  commercial  value.  The  possibilities  of  the  army  as  a  career  must 
be  made  known  to  thousands  who  at  present  have  as  little  idea  of 
seeking  admission  to  the  officers'  mess  as  of  joining  a  secret  society. 
The  recruiting  areas  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  of  the  M.C.C.,  and  of 
our  two  hundred  Hunts  must  be  invaded,  and  we  must  take  toll  of 
the  Scottish  and  Colonial  as  well  as  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Univer- 
sities. The  great  public  schools,  which  are  now  to  be  numbered  by 
the  score,  may  be  made  to  yield  their  full  quotas  of  aspirants  for  the 
King's  commission.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  more  important 
just  now  for  our  military  administrators  to  deal  with,  if  they  wish 
to  continue  to  have  an  army  to  administer.  The  Army  Council 
in  the  course  of  its  inquiries,  its  peregrinations  rather,  may  learn 
something  of  the  counter-attractions  of  civil  life ,  and  also  come  to 
realise  that  civilians  with  sons  to  launch  in  the  world  are  not  im- 
pressed by  red-tape  routine  and  the  consequential  manners  of  War 
Office  officials — that  even  the  purest  patriotism  nowadays  is  con- 
trolled by  the  dictates  of  common-sense.  The  doctrine  of  sic  vos 
non  vobis  is  out  of  date  and,  to  quote  a  homely  adage,  '  Fine  words 
butter  no  parsnips.' 

We  are  now,  as  many  suppose,  at  the  parting  of  the  ways  in 
regard  to  an  army  system.  Conscription  is  but  wraiting  its  oppor- 
tunity. Those  who  advocate  compulsory  service  will  no  doubt 
regard  with  equanimity  any  signs  of  a  breakdown  in  the  present 
system,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  dreams  of  militant  Socialists  would 
be  realised  if  trie  army  were  officered  by  '  labour  leaders  ' ;  but 
those  who  still  uphold  the  principle  of  voluntary  service ,  who  wish 
the  regular  army  to  be  developed  on  the  lines  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Cardwell,  must  bestir  themselves  while  there  is  yet  time  ;  for 
it  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  recruiting  agent  is  needed  to-day 
less  for  the  rank  and  file  than  for  the  officers. 

G.  W.  EEDWAY. 
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HYMNS 

HYMNS  in  general  enjoy  a  certain  amount  of  vague  popularity  of 
which  the  hymn  in  particular  is  usually  quite  unworthy.  Some 
hymns  are  endeared  to  us  by  association  with  the  past.  The 
great  Advent  hymn,  for  instance,  entered  early  into  the  lives 
of  most  of  us,  and  is  still  treasured  in  the  hearts  of  thousands. 
Others  are  cherished  for  their  connexion  with  -some  joy  or  sorrow 
of  the  individual  life.  Others,  again,  owe  their  popularity  to 
their  tunes.  Finally,  some  rightly  deserve  our  ungrudging 
admiration.  The  bulk  of  the  crowd  live  largely  on  the  credit  of 
these  favoured  few,  and  make  rather  a  sorry  show  on  their  own 
merits.  I  refer  throughout  to  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern,  as 
being  the  collection  of  hymns  most  familiar  to  the  public. 

'  Our  modern  hymnals  have  long  been  a  standing  proof  of  the 
difficulty  of  writing  good  hymns.'  Thus  speaks  The  Dictionary 
of  Theology,  and  to  this  professional  opinion  the  layman  must 
give  a  melancholy  assent.  With  everything  in  its  favour — time, 
place,  surroundings — the  ordinary  hymn  leaves  the  ordinary 
person  cold.  Speaking  broadly,  and  subject  to  all  just  excep- 
tions, it  is  destitute  of  anything  which  can  kindle  his  interest  or 
touch  his  heart.  Its  language  is  conventional,  its  sentiment  un- 
real, its  metaphors  outworn  and  often  misleading.  There  was  a 
time  when  religious  thought  was  inclined  to  see  in  the  wanderings 
of  the  Israelites  and  their  final  attainment  of  the  promised  land  the 
highest  symbol  of  the  Christian's  life-struggle  and  his  final  triumph. 
Modern  thought  has  passed  beyond  that  stage,  but  the  conventional 
hymn  remains  there.  It  cannot  shake  free  of  '  Canaan's  happy 
shore,'  '  Kedar's  tents,'  'Jordan's  stream,'  'Egypt,  Edom, 
Babylon,'  and  so  forth.  To  the  Jews  of  old  all  these  were  living 
realities  in  the  story  of  their  race,  but  to  the  Englishman  of 
to-day,  even  as  metaphors,  they  are  flat,  stale,  and  unprofit- 
able. A  similar  unreality  appears  in  the  treatment  of  religious 
sentiment.  We  look  for  the  genuine  outpouring  of  devotion, 
only  to  find  too  often  in  its  place  a  meaningless  gush  of  pious 
expressions.  The  hymn  sometimes  becomes  a  sanctuary  for  debased 
ideals  which  cannot  live  in  the  wholesome  breezes  of  honest  exist- 
ence. The  dignity  of  human  life,  the  sanctity  of  its  purpose,  the 
use.  and  abuse  of  its  joys  and  sorrows,  the  moral  value  and  signifi- 

vm 
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cance  of  its  struggles,  its  triumphs,  its  defeats — all  these  are  fre- 
quently ignored,  or  even  denied.  Man  is  presented  rather  as  a 
'  worm  of  earth,'  too  vile  to  deserve  anything  but  that  '  uttermost 
damnation  '  which  seems  to  the  hymn  writer  the  natural  destiny 
of  a  being  whose  place  in  the  scheme  of  things  is  a  '  little  lower 
than  the  angels.'  Faith  in  the  divine  assistance  of  human 
struggles,  the  divine  co-operation  with  human  endeavour,  is  an 
essential  element  of  any  real  religion.  It  finds  various  expres- 
sions, but,  in  one  form  or  another,  it  is  always  there,  and  its 
presence  strengthens  into  achievement  many  an  effort  which 
would  otherwise  break  down.  The  tendency  of  the  hymn  writer 
(with  some  exceptions)  is  to  distort  this  conception  by  ascribing 
all  value  to  the  divine  energy,  and  reducing  the  human  effort  to 
worthlessness.  Man,  on  this  view,  is  not  only  devoid  of  any  merit, 
but  is  utterly  incapable  of  acquiring  it ;  a  doctrine  which  would 
paralyse  human  endeavour  and  pauperise  the  moral  sense.  Indeed, 
the  regenerate  man  of  the  hymn  is  apt  to  be  a  more  distasteful 
figure  than  the  open  sinner.  He  has  lost  all  his  interest  in  the 
things  of  this  life.  These  at  their  best  are  hollow,  at  their  worst 
are  sinful.  His  one  absorbing  anxiety  is  to  save,  as  Charles 
Kingsley,  I  think,  has  put  it,  his  '  dirty  little  soul ' ;  and,  under 
this  strain  all  his  generous  instincts  have  been  stifled.  He  per- 
petually sighs  for  death,  and  whimpers  to  be  relieved  from  life's 
burdens.  Such  persons  may  exist,  but  they  form  morbid  excep- 
tions to  honest  Nature's  rule.  The  ordinary  man  does  not  yearn 
to  die ;  nor  does  he 

Linger  shivering  on  the  brink, 
And  fear  to  launch  away. 

When  death  comes  he  will  face  it.  Meanwhile  the  path  of  life  is 
before  him,  and  he  treads  it  as  best  he  may.  Its  obstacles  and 
dangers  are  his  opportunities.  He  may  stumble,  but  he  will 
struggle  on.  He  knows  himself  to  be  imperfect,  but  he  certainly 
does  not  believe  himself  to  be  vile.  If  he  were  bound  to  make 
the  choice,  he  would  assuredly  prefer  Cecil  Ehodes  to  St.  Simeon 
Stylites.  He  has  little  sympathy  with  the  selfishness  which 
renounces  the  responsibilities  of  life,  or  the  cowardice  which 
collapses  in  despair  of  it ;  and ,  if  he  sought  for  an  ideal ,  he  would 
find  it  rather  in 

One  who  never  turned  his  back,  but  marched  breast  forward  ; 

Never  doubted  clouds  would  break  ; 
Never  dreamed,  though  right  were  worsted,  wrong  would  triumph  ; 

Held,  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better,  sleep  to  wake. 

It  is  obvious,  moreover,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  we  do  not 
indulge  in  the  emotions  described  by  the  hymnal.     We  do  not 
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share  its  hysterical  raptures  or  abandon  ourselves  to  its  equally 
hysterical  abasement.  They  may  appeal  to  warmer  tempera- 
ments, but  the  Englishman  is  simply  not  built  that  way.  His 
attitude  in  the  matter  is  not  the  least  lacking  in  reverence.  He 
does  not  think  lightly  of  prayer  and  praise.  But  somehow  the 
maxim  '  Laborare  est  orare  '  rings  truer  to  his  ear.1  He  is  ready 
enough  to  recognise  his  own  shortcomings  and  the  duty  of  striving 
to  rise  to  better  things.  But  no  sense  of  un worthiness  will  drive 
him  into  the  welter  of  penitence  in  which  some  hymns  seem  to 
revel.  He  will  not  '  beat  the  breast '  or  '  in  ashes  mourn/  or  in 
any  other  way  permit  honest  repentance  to  degenerate  into  abject 
humiliation.  Professor  James  happily  indicates  in  a  few  lines 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  religious  temper  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
He  writes  (Varieties  of  Religious  Experience,  p.  38)  : 

Religion,  if  hostile  to  light  irony,  is  equally  hostile  to  heavy  grumbling 
and  complaint.  .  .  .  There  must  be  something  solemn,  serious,  and  tender 
about  any  attitude  which  we  denominate  religious.  If  glad,  it  must  not 
grin  or  snicker ;  if  sad,  it  must  not  scream  or  curse. 

To  this  temper  the  exaggerations  of  the  hymn  are,  like  all 
extravagances,  necessarily  distasteful.  , 

In  other  ways  also  the  hymn  writer  is  often  rather  tactless. 
He  has  a  perverse  knack  of  getting  hold  of  unsuitable  objects 
or  of  treating  suitable  subjects  in  an  unsuitable  way.  The 
eschatology  of  some  hymns  recalls  the  savage  gloating  of 
Tertullian  over  the  tortures  of  the  damned.  In  others,  the  simple 
note  of  praise  or  devotion  is  smothered  under  a  mass  of  theology. 
Metaphorical  representations  of  the  Church  and  its  members  are 
pushed  to  extravagant  lengths,  and  the  language  and  imagery  of 
the  Apocalypse  are  introduced  with  a  very  free  and  not  too 
judicious  hand. 

And  thus  at  many  points  the  hymns  do  violence  to  our  better 
instincts.  They  clash  with  our  hopes  and  aspirations  for  the 
hereafter  and  with  our  ideas  of  the  relations  between  the  human 
and  divine.  The  sensuous  splendour  of  gold  and  jewel  which 
might  touch  an  Eastern  fancy  is  out  of  place  for  us.  In  its  time 
it  may  have  served  a  purpose,  but  that  time  is  past. 

With  jasper  glow  thy  bulwarks, 

Thy  streets  with  emeralds  blaze  ; 
The  sardius  and  the  topaz 

Unite  in  thee  their  rays  ; 
Thine  ageless  walls  are  bonded 

With  amethyst  unpriced. 

Material  glories  of  this  kind  do  not  enter  into  our  dreams  of  the 
abiding  city  which  awaits  us.  The  alternative  vision  of  green 

1  This  maxim  is  admirably  expressed  in  Hymn  475. 
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pastures  and  water  springs,  oil  and  wine,  milk  and  honey,  is 
equally  material  and  equally  unsatisfying,  and  is  founded  only  on 
a  perversion  of  Old  Testament  ideas.  Even  if  this  were  not  so, 
the  agricultural  prosperity  which  the  Israelite  prized  for  his 
earthly  life  some  3000  years  ago  obviously  cannot  satisfy  the  hopes 
of  the  Englishman  for  his  eternal  hereafter.  Nor  are  the  con- 
ditions of  the  future  existence  proposed  to  us  in  the  hymn  more 
attractive  than  its  surroundings.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  in  some  respects  they  are  such  as  no  self-respecting  being 
would  submit  to,  and  no  Deity  whom  we  could  venerate  would 
require.  Surely  the  future  must  be  regarded  as  being  linked, 
through  the  present,  with  the  past,  all  three  forming  parts  of  one 
continuous  scheme.  And  if  this  be  so,  the  character  of  each  stage 
of  our  future  existence  must  be  such  as  will  permit  of  the  due 
development  of  the  faculties  brought  over  from  the  stage 
preceding  it.  It  cannot  be  seriously  supposed  that  a  man's  nature 
is  radically  transformed  by  the  mere  fact  of  physical  death  :  yet 
nothing  short  of  this  will  justify  some  of  the  eschatologies  of  the 
hymnal.  One  would  need,  for  instance,  to  be  radically  trans- 
formed before  such  a  future  as  that  depicted  in  Hymn  230  could 
seem  reasonably  desirable.  All  that  is  best  in  us  aspires  to  a 
hereafter  of  growth  :  the  hymnal  offers  us  only  a  hereafter  of 
stagnation. 

As  to  the  literary  merit  of  the  hymns  we  ought  not,  perhaps, 
to  be  too  exacting  :  yet  it  is  a  little  strange  that  we  are  content 
to  employ  for  divine  service  verses  which  would  not  be  admitted 
to  a  third-rate  magazine.  We  could  not  expect  every  hymn  to  be 
a  great  poem,  but  we  might  reasonably  look  for  a  much  greater 
measure  of  literary  earnestness  and  taste  in  the  hymn  writer. 
The  slipshod  style  in  which  words  are  strung  together,  with  more 
regard  to  their  sound  than  to  their  sense,  the  hackneyed  termin- 
ology, the  confusion  of  metaphor,  the  jumble  of  the  material  and 
spiritual  which  makes  one  wince,  and  the  washy  sentiment  and 
bemuddled  thought  of  so  many  of  the  hymns,  are  all  faults  which 
could  be  rectified.  To  take  a  single  example,  a  little  ordinary 
care  would  surely  have  excluded  from  Hymn  213  such  lines  as 
these  : 

This  stream  doth  water  Paradise, 
It  makes  the  Angels  sing  ^ 

or  : 

Faith  sees  and  hears  :  but  O  for  wings, 
That  we  might  taste  and  feel ! 

Sometimes,  indeed,  it  is  only  possible  to  avoid  an  overwhelming 
sense  of  the  grotesque  by  steadily  ignoring  the  natural  meaning  of 
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the  words.  Take,  for  instance,  Hymn  405. 2  Here  we  have  first 
the  picture  of  a  smitten  shepherd  and  a  flock  threatened  by  a 
'  ravening  wolf.'  We  next  learn  that  the  wolf  is  anxious  to  bind 
and  crucify  the  sheep ;  but  this  design  is  counteracted  by  the  con- 
version of  the  wolf,  who  turns  out  to  be  St.  Paul,  and  forthwith 
becomes  a  '  gentle  lamb  ' — hardly  a  felicitous  description, 
perhaps,  of  the  great  Apostle.  A  hugger-mugger  like  this  cannot 
claim  respect,  let  alone  reverence,  and  is  more  likely  to  provoke 
ridicule.  Indeed,  from  these  causes  hymns  are,  in  point  of  fact, 
beginning  to  fall  into  contempt.  This  is  a  feeling  from  which 
any  form  of  worship  should  be  zealously  protected.  Mere 
hostility  is  not  nearly  so  dangerous ;  for  opposition  will  often 
quicken  vitality,  and  an  honest  antagonist  can  respect  what  he 
opposes.  A  creed  or  liturgy  may  successfully  resist  the  open 
attacks  of  its  enemies,  but  it  must  ultimately  wither  under  the 
secret  contempt  of  its  friends.  Now,  it  is  worth  an  effort  to  save 
our  hymns  from  this  fate,  and  for  more  reasons  than  one.  The 
musical  services  of  modern  times  have  encroached  to  some  extent 
on  congregational  singing.  We  have  the  Psalms  left,  of  course, 
and  on  the  Psalms  no  one  can  wish  to  lay  a  sacrilegious  finger. 
But,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  some  of  the  Psalms  are  neces- 
sarily inapplicable  to  the  facts  and  feelings  of  the  present  day. 
Here,  then,  is  a  gap  which  the  hymn  might  fill.  But  to  do  so  it 
must  be  attuned  to  modern  ideas ;  the  thought  which  inspires  it 
must  be  true  to  religion  without  being  false  to  fact ;  and  its 
'  Sursum  corda  '  must  cover  no  appeal  to  which  our  better  instincts 
would  answer  '  Vade  retro  Sathanas.'  The  musical  service,  more- 
over, tends  to  make  us  forget  one  great  possibility  of  congrega- 
tional singing.  The  emotion  of  a  crowd  is  admittedly  something 
more  than  the  total  isolated  emotions  of  the  individuals  who 
compose  it.  The  psychology  of  the  subject  is  rather  obscure,  but 
the  fact  seems  clear,  and  it  gives  to  united  song  a  psychical  power, 
an  emotional  magic  of  its  own.  Most  of  us,  at  some  time  or 
other,  in  theatre,  cathedral,  or  procession,  have  bent  to  the  sway 
of  this  strange  influence,  which  touches  the  heart,  fires  enthu- 
siasm, or  deepens  resolve,  playing  in  subtle  fashion  on  the  hidden 
deeps  of  our  nature.  And  the  hymn  may  claim  its  share  in  this 
if  only  it  will  learn  to  deserve  it,  if  only  the  aim  of  all  concerned 
should  be  to  set  '  perfect  music  unto  noble  words.'  And  here  let 
me  touch  for  one  moment  on  the  music.  I  have  said  that  some 
hymns  owe  their  popularity  to  their  tunes.  There  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  some  tunes  which  would  paralyse  any  hymn.  Like  a 
certain  production  already  celebrated  in  verse,  they  *  distinctly 

3  This,  which  is  a  translation  of  an  old  Latin  hymn  (Pastore  percusso,  minas}, 
has,  I  believe,,  been,  omitted  from  the  latest  edition  of  Hy,mns  Ancient  and 
Modern. 
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resemble  an  air,'  but  hardly  more.  They  suggest  the  struggles  of 
a  composer  who  piles  up  eccentricities  to  conceal  his  lack  of  power, 
and  they  demand  a  vocal  agility  which  can  hardly  be  expected  in 
the  multitude. 

As  for  the  hymns  themselves,  surely  the  time  has  come  for  a 
sensible  revision  by  some  authority  which  would  command  the 
respect  even  of  those  who  might  dissent  from  its  conclusions.  It 
should  be  broadly  representative  in  composition,  so  as  to  give 
expression  not  only  to  clerical  opinion  on  the  subject,  but  to  lay 
sentiment  and  literary  judgment  also.  The  revision  would 
necessarily  be  drastic,  but  it  should  proceed  tenderly,  so  that 
nothing  genuinely  dear  to  the  people  should  be  sacrificed,  whatever 
its  demerits  may  be.  For  the  hymn-book  of  a  national  Church  must 
appeal  to  the  nation  at  large,  not  merely  to  select  portions  of  it.  The 
conceptions  in  which  the  thought  of  the  cultivated  man  takes  form, 
the  ideals  to  which  he  aspires,  would  be  too  complex  for  the  grasp  of 
a  lowlier  mind.  More  than  this,  they  would  be  without  warmth  or 
colour  to  the  humble  folk,  whose  lives  are  often  sadly  lacking  in 
either,  and  to  whom  a  dream  of  some  happy  nook  in  the  Delect- 
able Mountains  is  fairer  than  any  brilliant  vision  of  spiritual 
advance.  Subject  to  these  reservations,  I  would  say  :  discard  all 
that  is  unreal,  all  that  is  out  of  touch  with  what  religion  means 
for  us  to-day.  Discard  the  conventional  hysterics  of  penitence, 
the  exaggerated  bewailings  of  human  worthlessness,  and  the 
abject  depreciation  of  divine  vengeance.  Discard  sham  raptures, 
which  repel  the  reason  and  often  shock  the  moral  sense.  Let  theo- 
logical speculation  be  left  severely  alone,  and  theological  dogma 
touched  with  a  very  light  hand .  We  may  go  further  yet .  There  are 
certain  doctrines  which  are  accepted  with  reluctance  by  some  and 
are  openly  disputed  by  others.  Let  us  keep  these  troublous 
matters  out  of  hymns  altogether,  and  leave  them  to  be  dealt 
with,  if  necessary,  from  the  pulpit.  And  so  may  our  hymns  be 
made  fit  once  more  to  fill  a  worthy  place  in  the  great  liturgy  to 
which  they  belong. 

After  the  revision  we  should,  of  course,  have  to  fill  the  places 
of  the  hymns  which  had  been  discarded ;  and  contemporary  talent 
would  probably  be  equal  to  the  task.  To  sit  down  in  cold  blood 
to  write  a  hymn  may  seem  rather  a  forlorn  undertaking,  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  at  present  there  is  no  very  spirited  demand 
for  this  class  of  literature.  But  the  mere  fact  of  the  revision 
would  give  the  needful  encouragement ;  and  even  without  this 
impulse  the  attempt  has  been  made  with  success,  notably,  for 
instance,  by  Newman.  Moreover,  if  further  material  be  needed, 
we  could  easily  borrow  or  adapt  from  the  secular  poets.  To  some 
extent  this  has  already  been  done,  but  the  selections  have  not 
always  been  too  fortunate.  We  owe  to  Cowper,  for  instance, 
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that  unpardonable  hymn  '  There  is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood.' 
This  is  one  of  the  Olney  Hymns,  and  throughout  all  these  the 
tread  of  his  Muse  is  inclined  to  be  heavy. 
For  example  : 

Friends  and  ministers  said  much 

The  Gospel  to  enforce  ; 
But  my  blindness  still  was  such, 

I  chose  a  legal  course. 

And  again  : 

Israel  in  ancient  days 

Not  only  had  a  view 
Of  Sinai  in  a  blaze, 

But  learned  the  Gospel  too.3 

Still,  we  may  be  disposed  to  deal  gently  with  the  author  of  '  God 
moves  in  a  mysterious  way.'  Tennyson  and  others  have  been  laid 
sparingly  under  contribution,  but  we  might  draw  more  boldly 
from  such  sources  with  advantage.  In  the  Positivist  Hymn-book 
Wordsworth,  Archbishop  Trench,  Charles  Kingsley,  Shelley, 
Longfellow,  Herbert,  Herrick,  Cardinal  Newman,  Clough,  Lord 
Houghton,  Morris,  and  Mrs.  Browning  all  find  place  ;  and  though, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case ,  secular  poetry  enters  more  easily  into 
this  than  into  a  Church  hymnal,  we  have  hardly  made  the  most 
of  our  opportunities  in  this  direction.  For  in  many  of  the  secular 
poets  we  shall  find  man  and  man's  destiny  faithfully  dealt  with, 
and  touched  with  a  strong  and  skilful  hand.  Such  poems  may 
lack  the  conventional  religious  vesture  in  which  we  have  come  to 
think  that  all  hymns  should  be  clothed.  But  this  matters  little, 
so  long  as  the  poems  themselves  appeal  straight  and  true  to  the 
instincts  by  which  life  is  sanctified,  and  from  which  religion  itself 
draws  all  its  strength. 

Two  instances  must  suffice.  As  we  pass  from  childhood  to 
manhood,  and  thence  from  the  crowning  days  of  life's  complete- 
ness down  through  the  years  which  bring  us  to  life's  end,  most 
of  us  have  much  the  same  story  to  tell.  No  great  calamity  has 
darkened  our  path,  no  surpassing  happiness  has  flooded  it  with 
delight.  We  have  all  been  battered  by  more  or  less  the  same 
experiences,  and,  more  or  less,  we  have  each  of  us  learned  the 
lessons  which  they  teach.  If  we  look  back  with  some  faint  regret 
to  the  lost  days  of  our  youth,  we  have  no  real  desire  to  recall  them. 
Life  still  has  its  quiet  interests  for  us,  its  sober  pleasures;  but 
though  we  may  dread  the  wrench  of  parting,  we  shall  be  content, 

3  The  Miscellaneous  Poems  of  Georgina  Farrer,  quoted  by  Mr.  Eoss  in  his 
Masques  and  Phases,  show  what  atrocities  can  be  committed  in  the  name  of 
the  hymn. 
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when  the  time  comes,  to  depart.     And  the  manner  of  our  going, 
could  we  choose  it  ? — 

Sunset,  and  evening  star, 
And  one  clear  call  for  me 

Surely  any  hymnal  would  be  richer  by  the  inclusion  of  this 
exquisite  poem.4 

Again,  the  religious  imagination  is  readily  stirred  by  the  con- 
templation of  Nature's  stupendous  forces,  whose  revel,  as  it 
believes,  is  yet  controlled  by  the  divine  hand.  The  Psalms  are 
full  of  this  feeling,  which  also  inspires  some  of  the  best  hymns. 
And  among  these  might  not  a  place  be  found  for  Swinburne's 
splendid  lines  to  the  storm -blast  from  the  north? — 

O  stout  North-easter, 
Sea-King,  land-waster, 
For  all  thine  haste,  or 

Thy  stormy  skill, 
Yet  hadst  thou  never, 
For  all  endeavour, 
Strength  to  dissever 

Or  strength  to  spill, 
Save  of  His  giving 
Who  gave  our  living, 
Whose  hands  are  weaving 

What  ours  fulfil ; 
Whose  feet  tread  under 
The  storms  and  thunder  ; 
Who  made  our  wonder  to  work  His  will. 

His  years  and  hours, 
His  world's  blind  powers, 
His  stars  and  flowers, 

His  nights  and  days, 
Sea-tide  and  river, 
And  waves  that  shiver, 
Praise  God  the  giver 

Of  tongues  to  praise. 
Winds  in  their  blowing, 
And  fruits  in  growing  ; 
Time  in  its  going, 

While  Time  shall  be ; 
In  death  and  living, 
With  one  thanksgiving, 
Praise  Him  whose  hand  is  the  strength  of  the  sea. 

NORMAN  PEARSON. 


*  It  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  included  in  the  Church  Hymns  of  the  S.P.C.K. 
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SOME  traveller,  much  depressed  I  imagine,  by  what  he  had  seen 
in  Corea,  declared  that  country  to  be  the  '  backwater  of  the  world.' 
Perhaps  he  was  right,  for  a  backwater  is  not  by  any  means  a  place 
of  calm  waters.  If  you  watch  the  leaves  and  twigs  that  have 
gotten  into  it  by  misadventure,  you  will  see  what  a  commotion 
they  are  in — how  they  spin  round  and  round  on  the  eddies,  jostling 
one  another,  making  most  lifelike  efforts  to  escape  into  the  free 
stream  that  has  so  recklessly  cast  them  aside.  A  backwater  may 
be  a  very  dangerous  place ;  and  if  it  is  a  political  backwater,  the 
human  leaves  and  twigs  are  apt  to  get  giddy  with  the  endless, 
purposeless  whirling,  and  sometimes  catastrophic  collisions  result, 
and  afterwards  sinking  in  the  pool.  Yes,  Corea,  in  spite  of  its 
traditional  '  morning  calm,'  has  been  very  much  a  backwater  in 
this  sense,  and  all  the  dangerous  potentialities  of  such  a  state  of 
things  have  come  about,  the  whirling,  the  jostling,  and  the  sinking 
at  one  time  following  one  another  with  startling  rapidity.  But 
that  was  four  years  ago  at  least — an  infinity  of  time,  judging  by 
the  number  of  strange  things  which  were  compressed  into  it ;  and 
1  have  to  talk  of  the  Corea  of  to-day,  when  potent  influences  for 
good  have  been  at  work — influences  which  have  cleared  things 
away  a  little,  and  allowed  the  stream  of  life  to  run  into  it  almost 
as  if  it  were  any  ordinary  reach  in  the  river  of  political  existence. 
But  still  Corea  'for  many  is  at  the  '  back  of  the  world,'  and  its 
position  on  the  map  almost  as  ill-defined  mentally  as  that  of 
Formosa.  Mental  geography  is  not  an  Englishman's  strong 
point,  despite  the  fact  that  the  curriculum  which  our  mothers 
survived  included  that  mysterious  item,  the  '  use  of  the 
globes.'  I  do  not  suppose,  however,  that  any  other  nation  can 
boast  of  more  scientific  teaching  of  the  subject  than  we  our- 
selves, although  nearly  all  internationally  political  problems  are 
bottomed  in  geography.  Certainly  Far-Eastern  questions  cannot 
begin  to  be  understood  without  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
geography  of  the  localities  wherein  they  breed.  To  put  this 
matter  in  the  most  abstract  way  possible  :  there  are  many  prin- 
ciples affecting  nations,  legal  principles  properly  so  called  (for 
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the  Courts  would  act  upon  them  if  the  rights  of  individuals 
came  into  question  by  reason  of  them) ,  which  depend  entirely  on 
geographical  considerations,  which  in  their  turn  depend  on 
geological  formations,  and  which  vary  as  those  conditions  or  forma- 
tions vary.  Even  in  so  familiar  a  question  as  the  '  territorial 
waters  '  and  what  we  call  the  '  three-mile  limit,'  there  is  no 
settled  rule ;  and  so  great  an  American  Judge  as  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  declared  that  what  is  sufficient  for  one  State  need  not 
of  necessity  be  sufficient  for  another ;  that  what  is  convenient  for 
an  island  may  be  altogether  inconvenient  for  a  country  with  a 
large  extent  of  coast-line.  This  is  not  a  prelude  to  a  disquisition 
on  international  law,  but  an  emphasis  on  the  necessity  of  appre- 
ciating the  place  which  geography  holds  in  the  questions  which 
vex  the  world.  Geographical  position  and  geological  formation 
must  exercise  a  legitimate  influence  on  a  country's  policy ;  and 
what  one  nation  would  not  dream  of  attempting  another  nation 
may  be  bound  to  do  by  reason  thereof. 

The  mere  mention  of  Corea,  more  especially  in  these  last  days 
when  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  Prince  Ito  has  directed  so  much 
public  attention  to  it,  brings  to  mind  that  war  of  giants  which 
ended  in  the  Japanese  protectorate  over  the  Hermit  Kingdom 
being  recognised  by  the  Powers,  and  all  the  political  questions 
which  preceded  it.  Not  one  detail  of  those  questions  can  be 
properly  appreciated  unless  the  geography  of  that  far  corner 
of  the  world  is  accurately  known.  So,  though  I  am  only  going 
to  talk  non-politically,  giving  a  little  record  of  a  fortnight's  holiday 
in  Seoul,  jotting  things  down  in  the  traveller's  way,  I  shall  start 
by  making  its  geographical  position  clear  to  my  readers.  If 
knowing  where  Corea  is  should  help  any  to  a  more  accurate  appre- 
ciation of  the  political  situation,  so  much  the  better. 

Starting,  then,  from  Kobe  by  the  night  train,  by  eight  o'clock 
next  morning  you  arrive  at  Miyajima,  the  beautiful  sacred  island 
where  the  deer  run  tame,  and  where  the  charms  of  the  Inland  Sea 
first  get  hold  of  you.  Interesting  specially  now,  for  Prince  Ito 
on  his  journey  to  Corea  always  halted  there  to  worship  at  the 
shrines.  Thence  the  journey  by  day  to  Shimonoseki,  along  the 
shores  of  the  sea,  with  fertile  lands  and  prosperous  villages  on 
the  right  hand,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  that  can  be  imagined. 
You  cannot  see  all  the  much-vaunted  beauties  of  the  Inland  Sea 
from  the  deck  of  a  steamer ;  a  very  little  distance  seems  to  swallow 
them  up.  They  must  be  seen  close  at  hand;  you  must,  as  it 
were,  enter  into  them,  be  part  of  them,  to  appreciate  them. 
Alas  that  you  may  not  photograph  them  !  for  the  railways  in 
Japan  are  within  the  prohibited  area,  and  if  you  wish  to  retain 
possession  of  your  kodak,  it  had  best  remain  in  its  case.  At 
Shimonoseki  you  are  only  a  few  hours  away  from  Corea,  a  short 
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night's  journey— a  '  double  cannon-shot,'  to  use  an  old-world  legal 
phrase,  that  is  all.  The  steamer  leaves  at  ten,  and  before  sun- 
rise the  anchor  is  down  in  Fusan  Bay,  and  the  bustle -of  landing 
passengers  has  already  begun. 

The  morning  calm  had  already,  for  the  space  of  an  hour  or 
more,  spread  over  the  land  when  the  launch  brought  us  to  the 
shore;  for  the  people,  the  Corean  people,  of  course,  not  the  busy 
little  Japanese,  had  apparently  done  all  the  moving  about  that 
had  to  be  done,  and  had  settled  down  to  the  business  of  the  day- 
contemplation.  There  were  figures  in  white  robes  and  black 
gauze  hats  standing  on  or  lolling  against  the  sea-wall ;  we  could 
see  them  in  the  distance  in  the  bright  clear  air  from  the  launch ; 
and  as  we  neared  the  shore  we  could  see  that  their  hands  were 
grasped  in-sleeve  fashion  or  clasped  behind  the  back.  But  they 
never  moved — simply  stood  or  lolled.  Nor  did  they  move  during 
the  hour  or  more  which  was  occupied  by  the  landing,  while  the 
luggage  was  carried  to  the  station  by  little  ragged  urchins,  who 
scrambled  for  coppers  enough  to  give  them  a  morning's  gamble, 
with  perhaps  a  few  left  for  a  fragmentary  meal.  They  were 
contemplating  what  such  busy  people  should  hope  to  do  in  so 
sleepy  a  place  as  Corea,  and  with  so  much  luggage !  I  cannot 
say  that  they  watched  what  was  going  on,  for  that  supposes  some 
activity  of  mind  :  would  inevitably  have  produced  some  caustic 
remarks,  could  their  thoughts  have  been  translated  into  language  ; 
so  I  must  content  myself  with  saying  that  they  were  present 
while  the  bustle  of  landing  was  in  progress.  But  they  never 
moved.  And  when  the  landing  was  finished,  peace  restored  to 
the  place,  and  we  were  all  aboard  the  train  and  steaming  out  of 
the  station,  I  gave  one  parting  look — they  were  standing  there 
still,  white-robed,  gauze-hatted,  with  folded  or  clasped  hands,  in 
the  bright  morning,  contemplating. 

Later,  as  the  train  sped  on  towards  Seoul,  I  saw  many  of 
these  same  people  apparently — for  all  good  Coreans  dress  alike, 
and  are  somewhat  indistinguishable — moving  about  in  the  land- 
scape. But  as  it  was  with  their  standing  still,  so  it  was  with 
their  moving  about ;  they  seemed  to  do  it  for  other  motives  than 
the  rest  of  the  world.  They  seemed  to  have  no  special  object  in 
view,  nor  did  any  reason  manifest  itself  why  they  should  move 
about  rather  than  stand  still.  It  is  true  they  were  walking  in 
what  one  must  call,  for  the  sake  of  calling  it  something,  the  fields, 
some  of  them  even  with  a  bullock;  but  whether  driving,  or  lead- 
ing, or  following  it,  remained  part  of  the  lifeless  mystery  of  the 
place,  for  they  were  really  doing  what  those  others  on  the  sea- 
wall at  Fusan  had  been  doing,  contemplating.  Whence  they 
came  or  whither  going  was  undiscoverable ,  and  the  motions  of 
walking  seemingly  purposeless,  except  perhaps  that  it  assisted 
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somewhat  in  the  consumption  of  tobacco,  for  the  pipe  is  with  the 
Corean  always.  But  why  they  should  be  walking  was  the  puzzle, 
for  on  the  dun-brown  landscape  there  seemed  to  be  no  earthly 
place  they  could  have  come  from,  nor  any  in  sight  which  could 
possibly  deserve  to  be  called  a  destination.  Those  who  had  no 
bullocks  to  attract  their  attention  simply  walked,  as  the  others 
had  stood,  white-robed,  gauze-hatted,  with  hands  clasped  in- 
sleeve,  in  the  calm  bright  morning,  contemplating. 

Presently,  when  eyes  had  gotten  accustomed  to  the  universal 
brown  of  the  autumn,  they  noticed  certain  bump-like  excrescences 
far  away  in  the  landscape ;  and  as  the  train  sped  on ,  the  car  of 
civilisation  shrieking  down  this  primitive  world,  we  passed  some 
of  them  quite  close,  and  realised  that  these  bumps  were  hovels,  and 
the  aggregations  of  them  villages,  with  people  living  in  them, 
smoking,  and  contemplating.  So  it  became  clear  that  the  walkers 
had  come  from  and  were  making  for  some  such  hovels  as  these, 
and  really  had  some  motive  for  what  they  were  doing. 

The  habitation  of  the  Corean  peasant  is  a  veritable  hovel  :  low , 
with  thick  overhanging  thatch,  looking  more  like  a  gigantic  mush- 
room than  anything  else  ;  and  in  the  villages  they  are  packed  close 
together,  with  barely  standing-room  between.  Yet  the  Corean 
thinks  he  has  solved  some  of  the  problems  of  existence  quite 
cleverly — certainly  in  a  way  quite  different  from  that  usually 
adopted  by  other  folk.  Thus,  in  the  simple  matter  of  protecting 
himself,  or  rather  his  valuable  gauze  hat,  from  the  rain,  he  carries 
a  conical  palm-leaf  covering  neatly  folded  in  his  pocket,  so  that 
when  the  rain  comes  it  is  always  ready  to  be  opened  and  put  on  the 
hat ;  in  this  way  the  arm-aching  business  of  holding  up  an  umbrella 
is  avoided,  and  hands  are  free  for  the  more  useful  purpose  of  pipe- 
carrying,  or  may  return  to  clasp  each  other  once  more.  The  girls 
are  even  cleverer,  for  they  carry  a  real  umbrella ;  but  they  fasten 
it  on  to  their  hats ,  so  that  their  hands  are  also  free  for  their  normal 
purpose  of  carrying  something.  In  the  way  of  warming  his  hovel, 
too,  the  Corean  is  quite  original.  The  fire  is  low  down  on  the 
floor,  and  spreads  its  heat  underneath  it ;  and  the  chimney  is  in 
the  wall,  quite  close  to  the  ground.  This  adds  to  the  amount  of 
smoke  in  the  streets,  but  that  is  a  trifle ;  the  great  object  of  a 
Corean  householder's  life  is  economy  of  fuel,  for  wood  is  very 
expensive.  Where  if  comes  from  is  another  of  the  many  puzzles 
which  perplex  you  in  the  early  days  of  your  visit ,  for  round  Seoul 
the  country  is  so  denuded  that  you  can  almost  count  the  trees  on 
your  fingers.  But  there  is  an  almost  endless  train  of  bullocks 
and  diminutive  ponies  coming  into  the  city  by  the  Pekin  Gate, 
bringing  in  wood  from  the  north  to  the  large  open  spaces  in  the 
city  which  serve  for  fuel  markets.  The  floors  of  the  hovels  are 
covered  with  a  thick  tough  paper,  and  the  mat-bed  upon  the  floor 
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is  always  warm.  When  you  have  at  last  taken  all  this  in ,  the  reason 
why  you  did  not  recognise  those  clumps  of  hovels  as  human 
habitations  is  clear  :  there  were  no  chimneys,  nor  any  wreathing 
smoke  in  the  air,  and  you  begin  to  realise  that  the  Corean  was 
wiser  than  the  Early  Briton,  who,  if  the  history  we  learnt  at 
school  is  true,  allowed  the  smoke  of  his  fire  to  escape  through  a 
hole  in  the  roof.  The  hole  low  down  in  the  wall  is  distinctly 
preferable. 

In  the  landscape  through  which  the  train  is  still  speeding  there 
are  other  strange-looking  bumps,  and  they  too  have  no  distin- 
guishing features  to  suggest  what  they  are.  In  some  places  there 
are  bumps  by  the  hundred,  in  the  outskirts  of  Seoul  by  the 
hundred  thousand.  Those  are  the  graves  of  departed  Coreans— 
unnamed,  unnumbered,  undistinguishable  one  from  the  other, 
and  the  dead  forgotten.  Only  where  the  tenant  of  the  grave  is 
of  noble  family  a  few  protecting  pine  trees  stand  to  guard  his 
resting-place.  The  Imperial  tombs  are  mounds  of  the  same  shape, 
but  much  larger,  and  these  are  guarded  by  stone  abbots  and  rams 
—perchance  the  sacrificial  ram.  Yet  with  all  the  oblivion  which 
seems  to  surround  the  dead,  the  hills  which  are  Nature's  grave- 
yards are  sacred,  and  the  forced  disturbance  of  them  when  roads 
were  of  imperious  necessity  to  the  living  caused  at  one  time  much 
difficulty  to  the  Japanese  Government. 

By-and-by  we  came  to  a  wayside  station,  where  there  were 
people  moving,  actually  hurrying  about,  getting  in  and  out  of  the 
train,  and  generally  giving  signs  of  being  busily  alive.  Then  on 
again  into  the  all-pervading  brownness.  I  have  been  told  that  it  is 
quite  different  when  the  crops  are  on  the  land — that  the  country  is 
verdant  and  smiling,  the  people  more  purposeful  in  their  coming 
and  going,  and  that  all  is  fair  to  look  upon ;  even  the  environing 
hills  are  said  to  have  colour  and  a  beauty  of  their  own.  I  would 
fain  believe  it ;  but  for  plain  unvarnished  ugliness  and  lack  of 
interest  the  first  sight  of  Corea  in  the  autumn  beats  anything 
I  have  ever  seen  ;  it  needs  all  the  brightness  of  the  sky — and  that 
is  surpassingly  clear  and  blue — to  make  up  for  it.  It  all  looks  so 
barren  that  the  prevailing  sadness  of  the  people  may  be  at  once 
accounted  for.  As  for  the  hills,  they  seem  to  be  all  rocks;  that 
you  have  but  to  scratch  the  soil  for  the  granite  to  appear. 

One  thing  arrests  the  traveller's  attention  at  once — the  parcel- 
ling of  the  ground  into  small  holdings,  which  was  unlike  any 
other  parcelling  I  had  ever  seen ;  so  irregular  and  fantastic  was  it 
that  one  wondered  by  what  strange  means  it  could  have  come  into 
existence.  Sometimes  the  partitioning  mounds  did  attempt,  with 
more  or  less  success,  to  follow  the  contour  of  some  undulating 
ground  ;  but,  apart  from  this,  they  appeared  to  have  been  drawn  at 
random,  each  man  taking  what  seemed  to  him  sufficient  for  his 
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needs,  without  any  controlling  authority,  and  quite  regardless  of 
the  needs  of  other  people.  Some  must  have  had,  let  us  say,  the 
Corean  equivalent  for  a  rod,  pole,  or  perch  ;  others  double  perhaps, 
though  not  often ;  others  not  so  much  as  half ;  while  some  seemed 
to  have  perforce  been  content  with  a  rood  or  so,  with  hardly  room 
to  turn  a  furrow.  Then,  again,  the  shapes  of  the  allotments,  or 
whatever  they  were  originally,  were  infinite  in  variety  ;  some  were 
long  and  some  were  short,  some  were  square,  some  rhomboidal,  and 
some  were  no  shape  at  all,  being  a  mere  contenu  resulting  from 
other  people's  lines  being  drawn  anyhow.  If  there  had  been  a  plan 
in  the  beginning  of  things,  I  imagined  it  fantastically  somewhat  in 
this  wise.  The  headman  must  have  summoned  the  members  of 
the  village  community  with  their  bullocks  and  ploughs,  and 
drawn  them  up  in  line  some  fifteen  feet  apart,  starting  from  the 
mountain.  Then  he  must  have  told  them  that  each  was  to  have 
so  much  land  for  himself  as  lay  between  the  furrow  drawn  by  his 
own  plough  and  that  of  his  neighbour,  and  so  must  have  given  the 
word  'Go.'  What  a  straining  there  must  have  been  by  every 
man  to  get  more  than  his  due.  The  man  next  the  mountain  mani- 
festly bent  his  line  out  of  the  straight  at  once,  fetching  a  goodly 
compass  to  his  left,  pressing  number  two  to  do  the  same,  and  he  in 
his  turn  pressing  number  three  farther  and  farther  out  of  the 
straight.  And  the  same  process  was  probably  going  on  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line,  so  that  those  in  the  middle  got  squeezed  out  of 
existence  altogether,  and  others  had  to  put  up  with  the  tiniest  scrap 
of  earth  imaginable.  There  is  one  small  tract  of  land  about  an 
hour's  journey  from  Seoul,  where  all  these  meandering  lines  are 
straightened  out,  and  the  allotments  are  as  regular  as  in  Japan 
itself.  But  this  is  the  little  region  governed  by  Dr.  Kondo,  the 
Director  of  the  Station  Agronomique,  of  which  I  spoke  in  January. 
And  so  at  last  to  Seoul,  which  I  find  it  almost  impossible  ade- 
quately to  describe.  The  features  one  looks  for  first  in  an  eastern 
city  are  its  walls  and  gates ;  and  at  Seoul  the  storied  gates  are 
peculiarly  fascinating,  worth  a  day's  study  to  themselves.  There 
is,  of  course,  a  Chinese  look  about  them,  but  there  is  something 
specially  characteristic  of  them  which  is  Corean.  The  Hermit 
Kingdom  in  times  gone  by  had  distinct  ideas  of  its  own,  not 
only  in  connexion  with  such  matters  as  the  heating  of  houses  and 
protecting  hats  from  the  rain ;  it  also  must  have  had  some  very 
definite  views  on  art.  What  influence  Corea  had  on  the  art  of 
China  as  it  passed  through  on  its  way  to  Japan  is  hard  to  define ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  had  some  which  is  worth  more 
than  a  passing  thought.  The  one  that  passes  through  my  mind 
as  I  write  is  that  the  softer  nature  of  the  Coreans  must  have 
mitigated  the  severities  and  angularities  of  Chinese  art,  and 
so  prepared  the  way  for  the  smooth  draughtsmen  of  Japan. 
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The  influence  of  the  music  of  the  Coreans  was  accepted  deli- 
berately;  for,  having  conquered  their  country,  most  reliable  tradi- 
tion ascribes  to  the  Empress  Jingo  the  wisdom  of  taking  musicians 
as  hostages  to  Japan,  and  their  instruments  as  tribute.  After- 
wards there  seems  to  have  been  a  voluntary  exodus  of  musicians 
from  Corea  into  Japan  ;  and  it  is  recorded  that  they  taught  the  use 
of  many  new  instruments,  and  much  novel  and  delightful  music. 

But  I  must  once  more  enter  Seoul  by  the  gates,  and  describe 
the  wall.  One's  idea  of  a  city  wall  is  that  it  girdles  the  city, 
compressing  the  streets  into  the  smallest  compass  imaginable,  and 
promoting  the  greatest  possible  discomfort  to  the  citizens,  whose 
one  idea  must  be  to  escape  and  build  them  houses  extra  muros. 
But  in  Corea  things  are  worked  out  somewhat  differently.  The 
wall  of  Seoul  encompasses  a  vast  area  beyond  the  city,  and  wanders 
off  into  the  adjoining  hills,  till  it  is  lost  to  sight  among  the  rocks, 
reappearing  again  on  the  distant  sky-line.  Why  it  should  do 
so  does  not  at  first  sight  appear ;  for  it  would  seem  to  render  the 
task  of  the  defenders  a  hundred  times  more  difficult,  that  of  the 
attacking  force  infinitely  easy;  for  their  warriors,  so  a  simple 
Western  would  think,  could  pass  over  those  walls  at  a  thousand 
unprotected  places,  and,  permeating  the  intervening  country, 
would  have  Seoul  at  their  mercy.  Presently  I  will  tell  a  pleasant 
little  story  of  how  such  an  attack  was  repulsed  by  deeds  of  daring. 

Save  for  the  Consulates,  erstwhile  Legations,  the  city  itself  is 
full  of  low  houses ;  only  in  the  Japanese  quarter  are  there  shops 
and  buildings  in  Eurasian  style  of  architecture.  But  the  broad 
roads,  many  of  them  leading  to  a  palace  gate,  relieve  it  from  mono- 
tony ;  and  when  they  are  crowded  with  white-robed  Coreans  I  know 
few  streets  so  picturesque  as  those  of  Seoul,  or  so  delightful  to 
wander  in,  kodak  in  hand,  like  the  veriest  tourist.  Even  in  the 
capital  the  Corean  does  not  abandon  his  contemplative  habit,  both 
stationary  at  doors  and  street  corners,  and  ambulatory.  But  the  city 
is  not  without  life ,  if  only  for  the  strings  of  ponies  and  buffaloes  with 
their  packs  of  wood  and  vegetables  coming  and  going  to  the  market 
places.  And  then  there  are  the  processions,  which,  as  I  have  said 
before,  the  Corean  loves.  For  ten  days  it  simply  '  rained  proces- 
sions,' as  the  French  would  say,  and  Seoul  was  very  gay  with 
bunting  ;  the  crossed  flags  of  Corea  and  Japan  being  at  every  door, 
arranged  in  that  simple  style  of  Japanese  street  decoration  which 
is  far  more  effective  than  any  Venetian  masts  and  strings  of  parti- 
coloured banners.  There  was  much  changing  of  Imperial  resi- 
dences. For  reasons  political,  with  which  I  have  nothing  to  do, 
but  which  those  who  are  learned  in  the  haute  politique  of  Corea 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  appreciating,  the  new  Emperor  moved 
from  his  old  palace  to  the  East  Palace,  and  the  ex-Emperor  in 
his  turn  moved  from  his  residence  to  the  new  Emperor's  old 
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palace,  in  quite  Ollendorfian  fashion.  The  Emperor's  removal 
was  a  pageant ;  there  were  the  17th  Kegiment  of  Japanese  Lancers, 
with  gay  pennons,  sturdy  little  veterans  of  some  five-and-twenty 
summers,  all  with  many  medals  testifying  to  doughty  deeds  per- 
formed during  the  war ;  the  Corean  Gendarmes  ;  the  Ministry ,  in 
much-gold-laced  uniforms ;  a  crowd  of  Corean  gentry  in  top  hats 
and  frock-coats;  Court  carriages  with  ladies-in-waiting  in  most 
picturesque  robes;  the  Emperor  in  khaki  uniform,  with  the 
Empress  by  his  side — for  the  first  time  in  Corean  annals— in  a 
gilded  coach ;  high  ceremonial  functionaries ;  a  crowd  of  eunuchs 
and  running  footmen,  courtiers  and  servitors  in  a  heterogeneous 
mass ;  more  lancers ;  and  last  the  little  Crown  Prince  with  his 
aide-de-camp,  sitting  very  upright  indeed  in  a  coach  of  his  own, 
also  in  khaki,  acknowledging  the  greetings  of  the  crowd  in  his 
own  quite  military  fashion,  and  evidently  mightily  enjoying  his 
share  of  the  show.  The  ex-Emperor's  removal  was  characterised 
by  somewhat  less  ceremony,  but  the  procession  was  gay  with 
uniforms  and  lancers'  pennons.  There  was  somewhat  less  gold  on 
his  coach,  to  which,  in  spite  of  brown  velvet  uniform  and  many 
orders,  he  went  in  his  chair  of  state  carried  by  many  bearers  and 
beneath  the  shade  of  his  sacred  yellow  umbrella,  so  difficult  is  it  to 
slough  off  the  old  custom.  The  Lady  Om  accompanied  her  lord 
in  her  closed  chair,  carried  apparently  by  about  fifty  men,  so 
numerous  were  the  runners  hurrying  beside  it.  These  different 
changes  of  residences  involved  numerous  minor  ones,  visits  of  cere- 
mony :  of  the  Crown  Prince  to  his  father,  the  ex-Emperor ;  of  the 
ex-Emperor  to  his  eldest  son,  the  new  Emperor  (the  Ollendorfian 
turn  of  sentence  is  almost  unavoidable) ;  and  of  the  Kesident- 
General  with  his  brilliant  staff  to  the  new  Emperor ;  the  official 
object  of  these  being  to  inquire  if  everybody  was  satisfied  with 
the  new  quarters  and  found  the  new  arrangements  to  their  liking. 
Whether  these  exalted  personages  were  satisfied  or  not,  all  the 
processions  were  very  much  to  the  liking  of  the  Corean  in  the 
street. 

The  Corean  in  the  street  is,  as  I  have  said,  always  dressed  in 
white  :  it  is  the  sign  of  mourning  for  the  past  greatness  of  his 
country,  in  which  he  is  a  firm  believer.  He  dreams  and  folds  his 
arms  in  the  sleeves  of  the  white  robe  and  ponders  on  his  nation's 
story.  At  one  time,  not  very  long  before  the  war,  the  vanished 
past  flickered  into  life  once  more.  Independence  is  so  fine  a 
thing  that  he  built  a  triumphal  arch  in  honour  of  its  return ,  when 
it  was  guaranteed  to  him  in  the  early  stages  of  the  wrangle  over 
his  body.  It  stands  in  the  broad  way  which  leads  to  the  cleft  in  the 
rocks  called  the  Pekin  Gate,  through  which  many  hundreds  of  men 
and  beasts  pass  to  and  fro  every  day.  The  arch  is  large  by  com- 
parison with  the  surrounding  hovels — almost  towers  above  them. 
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But  it  shows  signs  of  the  rough  blows  of  time,  and  there  is  a  great 
crack  in  it  already.  Close  by  is  a  low  wooden  building  where  the 
young  Corean  of  the  advanced  type  meets  and  talks  of  future 
independence,  and  where  trouble  is  brewing  every  day. 

But  the  Corean  woman  is,  unlike  her  husband,  no  dreamer. 
The  busy  folk  in  the  streets  are  the  women ;  and  their  green 
dresses  give  them  colour  which  they  somewhat  lack.  They  wear 
the  coat  over  the  head  with  loose  sleeves  hanging  down,  in  the 
manner  of  the  '  Woman  of  Samaria  '  in  the  picture,  and  there  is 
a  little  tradition  concerning  this  dress  which  is  worth  telling,  for 
only  the  women  of  Seoul  may  wear  it.  It  happened  long  ago  that 
an  enemy  was  preparing  to  swoop  down  upon  the  city,  and  news 
of  the  invasion  came  at  the  time  when  all  the  men  were  busy  in 
the  mountains  beyond  the  walls  gathering  wood  for  winter  fuel. 
Then  the  women  took  their  husbands'  muskets,  and  with  one 
accord  went  to  those  ramparts  I  have  told  of  to  do  what  they  might 
in  defence  of  hearth  and  home.  The  enemy  for  all  his  cunning  in 
selecting  so  propitious  a  time  of  day  for  his  attack  was  outwitted 
by  the  women  ;  for  they  covered  their  heads  with  their  mantles  and 
showed  only  forehead-high  above  the  walls.  Then,  seeing  so  vast 
and  unexpected  a  crowd  of  defenders,  the  invader  turned  and  de- 
parted by  the  way  he  had  come.  Thus  it  came  about  that  when 
the  men  came  home  they  found  everything  as  peaceful  as  when 
they  went  to  their  work  in  the  morning,  and  listened  wondering  to 
the  tale.  Then  it  was  decreed  that  for  ever  thenceforward  the 
women  of  Seoul  should  wear  their  green  coats  in  this  strange 
fashion ,  and  it  is  in  the  code  of  honour  of  all  other  women  that  this 
right  should  be  respected.  The  story  of  the  gay  hussar's  jacket 
and  hanging  sleeve — alas  !  no  more  in  British  regiments — finds 
its  anti-type  in  this  far-off  country. 

I  feel  that  my  protagonist,  the  imaginary  critic,  is  being  sadly 
neglected  all  this  time.  He  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice, 
for  he  afforded  me  some  entertainment  at  breakfast  while  I  was  in 
Seoul.  Here  are  two  specimens,  so  entirely  unpolitical  that  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  referring  to  them.  He  delighted  in  two 
distinct  forms  of  criticism,  the  '  previous  '  and  the  '  after-all ' ; 
of  which  I  will  give  examples.  Here  is  a  criticism  '  previous.' 
During  the  war,  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  war,  a  standard  time 
was  found  to  be  necessary,  and  Tokyo  time  prevailed  throughout 
Corea  and  Manchuria — much  in  the  same  way  as,  for  the  con- 
venience of  navigators,  a  standard  time  prevails  from  north  to 
south  of  the  China  coast.  Peace  came ;  but  Tokyo  time  seemed 
to  have  come  to  stay,  for  the  half-hour  was  never  adjusted — to  the 
great  inconvenience  of  everybody,  because  you  never  knew  where 
you  were  :  whether  by  lucky  chance  you  happened  to  be  where  you 
ought  to  be.  If  you  were  not  clever  enough  to  remember  whether 
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an  invitation  to  dinner  had  said  '  7.30,  Japanese  time,'  you  were 
faced  with  the  possible  alternatives,  equally  disagreeable,  of 
arriving  half  an  hour  too  soon,  or  half  an  hour  too  late.  For  my 
sins  of  omission  I  had  experience  of  both.  The  Arab  time  of 
Zanzibar  could  not  be  more  inconvenient ;  for  when  you  see  that 
it  is  half -past  two  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  fact  that  the 
time  of  the  Zanzibarbarian  is  not  your  time  is  easy  to  remember. 
How  the  critics,  and  even  the  non-critics,  railed  in  the  well-known 
language  !  Was  I  myself  free  from  offence  ?  And  yet  this  alien 
and  self-satisfied  Government  would  do  nothing  to  put  things  at 
their  normal,  and  let  the  time  of  day  run  smoothly  with  the  sun. 
Could  anything  be  more  monstrous,  more  characteristic  of  the 
Japanese  !  Presently,  in  due  process  of  the  suns,  a  notice  in  the 
Gazette  informed  the  world,  just  as  we  were  getting  used  to  it,  too, 
that  Tokyo  time  was  abolished,  and  a  meridian  for  Corea  estab- 
lished. The  critic  may  say  with  the  Eoman,  '  I  myself  did  it ! ' 
But,  still,  longitudes  are  not  determined  in  a  day ;  and  it  is  just 
possible  that  the  matter  was  being  thought  out  by  the  Japanese 
in  their  usual  practical  manner,  in  sublime  unconsciousness  of 
criticism. 

Here  is  an  example  of  the  '  after-all '  criticism.  A  Commission 
had  been  appointed  to  investigate  and  regulate  the  expenses  of  the 
Imperial  household,  for  that  was  an  ulcer  in  the  diseased  body 
of  the  State.  Among  other  things  to  be  inquired  into  was  the 
prodigious  number  of  those  who  fed  at  imperial  tables.  The 
reforms  suggested  by  the  Commissioners,  and  afterwards  sum- 
marily effected  at  the  instigation  of  a  tyrannical  invader,  were 
many,  among  them  the  dismissal  of  those  who  neither  toiled  nor 
spun  for  their  daily  food.  They  were  condemned  as  retainers 
unnecessarily  retained  on  the  establishment.  But  to  eat  and  sleep 
and  do  no  work  was  claimed  as  the  hereditary  privilege  of  these 
hangers-on  of  palace  kitchens.  They  had  become  gross  in  their 
indolence;  were  not  even  unjust  stewards,  and  the  mammon  of 
unrighteousness  was  not  too  ready  to  receive  them  into  their 
habitations.  Truly  their  case  was  a  hard  one,  yet  a  somewhat 
difficult  one  to  make  capital  out  of  against  the  brutal  oppressor. 
But  the  critic  was  undefeated  ;  he  discovered  that  his  tender  heart 
was  deeply  touched  by  the  harrowing  scenes  he  had  witnessed  on 
that  sad  day  of  farewell  to  the  bowls  and  platters  of  youth,  and 
tearfully  he  wrote  :  '  After  all ,  was  it  necessary  ?  It  is  cruel ;  a 
Corean's  daily  food  does  not  cost  very  much.'  A  short  time 
afterwards  a  paragraph  of  interesting  news  appeared — the 
Emperor's  daily  kitchen  bill  had  been  reduced  by  500  dollars 
a  day.  Was  it  possible  that  the  Commissioners  had  effected 
unconsciously  a  wider  reform  by  the  dismissal  of  these  needy  folk  ? 

The  reformer's  path  lies  along  many  a  lonely  furrow,  and  is 
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always  uphill.  Even  so  obvious  a  reform  as  this  could  only  result 
in  adding  a  tribe  of  hungry  mortals  to  the  ranks  of  the  disaffected  ; 
and  herein  lies  Japan's  great  difficulty.  The  imperial  kitchen,  and 
the  petty  thefts  of  its  legion  of  scullions,  and  scullions'  friends, 
are  typical  of  the  whole  ;  a  generation  of  parasites,  of  place-Eunters, 
of  those  who  demand  doles  irrespective  of  place,  must  disappear, 
and  their  traditions  with  them,  before  the  path  comes  easy.  It  is 
well  to  realise  the  alternatives  :  to  keep  them  on  and  let  the  breed 
increase,  or  to  send  them  out  into  the  darkness  where  plots  are 
hatched  and  murders  planned,  and  disaffection 's  brood  cries 
vengeance  for  imaginary  wrongs. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  pity  that  the  proverbial  philoso- 
pher could  not  get  a  firmer  grip  on  the  other  side  of  life,  could  not 
busy  himself  with  larger  problems  than  those  which  the  domestic 
hearth  engenders.  He  is  quite  positive  that  the  love  of  money  is 
the  root  of  all  evil.  If  a  wiser  man  were  to  express  in  a  neat 
formula  the  opposite  and  more  worldly  fact,  he  would  hit  off 
exactly  the  case  of  the  Corean ;  for  his  want  of  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  money  is  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  the  country's 
internal  troubles.  Much  of  it  springs  from  a  debased  coinage. 
The  effects  of  a  debased  coinage  on  the  character  of  a  people  would 
form  an  excellent  subject  for  a  prize  essay,  and  the  materials  could 
be  gathered  in  a  fortnight's  pleasant  holiday  in  Seoul.  I  would 
say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  a  dollar  which  is  perpetually 
falling  in  value ,  with  the  ultimate  abyss  in  front  of  you  that  it  may 
some  day  touch  the  cost  of  production,  is  the  root  of  so  many  evils 
that  it  might  be  added  to  a  national  stock  of  proverbs.  It  is  some- 
thing like  '  Japanese  time  ' ;  you  never  know  exactly  where  you 
are,  or  how  much  you  have  spent  when  you  have  paid  a  dollar  for 
anything.  That  is  precisely  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  the 
Eesident-General  found  the  Coreans  spending  their  national 
revenue  ;  and  one  of  the  objects  he  had  greatly  in  view  was  to  keep 
down  the  public  expenditure  on  useless  or  merely  ornamental 
things.  He  did  so,  according  to  his  custom,  by  instilling  the 
principles  of  economy  into  the  ears  of  the  individual,  and 
preaching  the  homely  doctrine  of  thrift  to  the  Ministers  of  State 
whenever  he  thought  the  season  fitting.  An  audience  at  the 
palace,  soon  after  the  Emperor's  removal  thither,  was  just  over ;  a 
glass  of  champagne  and  a  cigar  in  the  ante-room  had  loosened 
tongues  a  little ;  Prince  Ito  was  in  his  most  ingratiating  humour. 
The  Minister  of  the  Household  contemplated  certain  changes  in 
the  decoration  of  the  room ,  and  of  other  rooms  in  the  palace ,  and  his 
fervour  grew  as  he  sketched  his  scheme  to  the  Eesident-General. 
It  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  him  on  his  side  when  the  time 
came  for  asking  for  the  necessary  funds.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  repairs  and  renovation  were  urgently  needed,  not  '  here  and 
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there,'  but  everywhere;  for  that  particular  palace  had  not  been 
inhabited  for  some  time.  But  the  Prince  would  not  have  it  at 
the  lowest  price ;  and  he  intermitted  between  the  puffs  of  smoke 
a  pleasant  little  discourse  on  ways  and  means.  There  was  no 
touch  of  rebuke  in  his  voice,  for  other  Ministers  were  listening, 
and  perchance  looking  for  a  colleague's  discomfiture ;  only  a  most 
friendly  reminder  that  there  were  possibly  other  things  of  graver 
import  which  needed  the  money  more,  which  had  never  been 
furbished  at  all,  not  so  striking  to  the  eye  perhaps  as  mural  carving 
and  gilding,  but  more  deeply  affecting  the  good  of  the  nation.  It 
was  not  a  homily  even,  just  a  little  wise  talk  from  a  man  of  the 
world ;  the  scheme  of  decoration  stood  adjourned.  There  was  no 
friction,  no  trace  of  squirming  under  the  tyrant's  grinding  heel; 
and  it  ended  with  a  cordial  and,  unless  I  am  very  wrong  indeed, 
a  perfectly  genuine  expression  of  goodwill. 

A  smart  victoria  and  pair,  spoil  of  the  war,  is  waiting,  and  I 
leave  the  palace  for  the  streets  once  more,  for  I  am  conscious  that 
the  curio-hunter  is  waiting  to  know  what  treasures  he  may  hope  to 
bring  away  with  him  from  Seoul,  besides  mere  memories  of  those 
most  fascinating  streets.  The  answer  is,  not  very  much.  The 
modern  brassware,  mainly  bowls  of  various  sizes,  is  peculiarly 
attractive  for  its  solidity  and  weight,  the  simplicity  of  its  shapes, 
and  its  burnished  lustre.  Tall  brass  candlesticks  with  reflectors, 
and  caskets  of  iron  with  hammered  silver  arabesque  work,  are  the 
most  interesting  of  the  curios  proper.  Now  and  then  you  may  see 
an  old  Chinese  jar  worth  haggling  for ;  the  price,  say,  fifty  dollars, 
the  value  probably  at  least  treble.  It  so  befell  one  day  in  my 
wanderings.  The  rest  of  the  shopman's  stock-in-trade  was 
furniture  of  all  sorts ,  old  and  new  ;  so  a  little  examination  into  the 
vendor's  title  to  porcelain  seemed  advisable,  a  little  consideration 
whether  it  would  be  a  case  of  caveat  emptor,  or  whether  market 
overt  would  protect  me  if  I  purchased.  It  was  old — famille  verte — 
very  old  and  very  fine,  the  shopman  assured  me,  for  he  had  it  from 
the  palace  !  Yes,  I  might  be  astonished,  but  his  word  might  be  taken 
(a  reference  to  '  gospel  truth  '  revealed  a  Saxon  ancestor  among 
his  forbears).  It  was  clearly  some  forgotten  offering  from  China 
to  the  Emperor.  You  see,  he  amiably  informed  me,  an  Emperor 
had  lately  been  deposed,  and  whenever  one  Emperor  so  made 
place  for  another  the  palace  servants  had  an  imprescriptible  right 
to  take  whatever  they  fancied,  one  piece  for  each.  Irrespective  of 
value?  Yes,  so  long  as  they  only  took  one  each.  '  Loot  from  the 
Summer  Palace  '  has  long  been  recognised  as  a  good  and  reputable 
title ;  but  this  seemed  to  be  a  variation  which  had  no  touch  of 
respectability  about  it,  seemed  to  mix  post  and  propter  in  so  un- 
becoming a  fashion,  that  the  story  would  hardly  bear  repeating 
except  as  the  price  of  not  possessing  the  jar  to  point  it- 
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And  so  from  this  quaint  receiver  of  appropriated  trifles  from 
palaces  into  the  streets  once  more,  into  one  which  bears  the  name 
'  Cabinet  Street  ' — not  the  home  of  disjecta  membra  of  broken  up 
political  cabinets,  but  of  those  large  handsome  boxes  studded  with 
heavy  brass  knobs,  and  ornamented  with  chased  hinges  and 
ornaments,  which  few  travellers  leave  Corea  without  purchasing. 
Cabinet  Street  is  full  of  shops  devoted  to  the  sale  of  them,  new  and 
old.  They  are  '  cash-boxes,'  and  take  one  back  to  the  pre-historic 
times  of  twenty  years  ago,  when  travelling  in  the  Hermit  Kingdom 
was  a  serious  expedition,  for  the  possibility  that  Fusan  might  one 
day  be  a  terminus  of  the  Siberian  Railway  was  then  not  much 
more  than  an  unformulated  dream  of  the  engineers.  The  cash- 
box  needed  a  special  pack-horse  to  itself,  for  it  held  the  strings  of 
'  cash,'  the  wherewithal  to  prosecute  your  journey  ;  in  every  sense 
an  impediment  to  rapid  progress.  They  were  also  an  impediment 
to  the  daily  existence  of  the  Corean  householder,  for  this  most 
inconvenient  medium  necessitated  the  possession  of  these  large 
cabinets  to  keep  the  cash.  Nowadays  all  that  has  been  changed  ; 
the  cabinets  of  rare  workmanship  have  become  scarce,  and  an 
old  one  sometimes  comes  into  the  market  to  fetch  almost  as 
much  in  the  new  medium  as  it  could  carry  of  the  old  in  the  days 
gone  by. 

The  mention  of  these  precious  cabinets  tempts  me  to  touch  on 
a  much  more  serious  side  of  their  disappearance  from  use,  the 
cause  of  it — the  reformation  of  the  Corean  currency  under 
the  magic  wand  of  a  high  Japanese  official,  Mr.  Migata — for 
it  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  that  Japan  has  done  for 
the  country.  It  has  an  obvious  relation  to  that  necessity  for 
instilling  a  knowledge  of  the  value  of  money  into  the  Corean  mind 
to  which  I  referred  just  now. 

The  currency  was  nominally  on  a  silver  basis,  but  possessed 
no  standard.  Copper  '  cash  '  and  nickels  were  practically  the  only 
circulating  medium.  The  face  value  of  the  '  cash  '  represented 
their  actual  value ;  they  were  not  debased  coinage,  only  an  incon- 
venient medium.  Nickels,  on  the  other  hand,  were  issued  as 
subsidiary  coins,  with  a  great  and  ever-changing  difference 
between  their  actual  and  their  face  value.  The  Corean  Govern- 
ment, looking  to  the  profit  to  be  made  by  minting  them,  paid  no 
attention  to  the  quality,  and  issued  them  in  enormous  quantities, 
with  the  result  that  they  fell  to  less  than  half  their  nominal  value, 
and  privately  minted  counterfeits  obtained  a  circulation  throughout 
the  country.  In  1905 ,  a  gold  standard  identical  with  that  of  Japan 
was  adopted;  the  Government  mint,  the  chief  offender  in  the 
supply  of  nickels,  was  closed,  and  the  Dai  Ichi  Ginko,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  Japanese  banks,  which  had  established  a 
branch  in  Seoul,  was  recognised  as  the  Government  Central 
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Treasury,  its  notes  being  recognised  as  legal  tender  exchangeable 
at  sight  for  the  new  standard  coinage.  Japanese  coins  were  also 
made  legal  tender,  and  other  steps  were  taken  to  make  the 
monetary  standard  of  Corea  identical  with  that  of  Japan,  and  so  to 
remove  the  great  obstacle  to  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries.  The  nickels  were  then  withdrawn  from  cir- 
culation, newly  minted  subsidiary  coins  being  substituted  for 
them.  The  exchange  operations  were  attended  with  much  success. 
Applications  were  limited  to  sums  of  not  less  than  1,000  and  not 
more  than  10,000  Corean  dollars ;  and  in  the  first  six  days  of 
July  7J  millions  were  tendered,  which  were  examined  and  disposed 
of  by  the  end  of  August.  Offices  were  then  opened  in  the  provinces, 
and  by  the  end  of  August  10J  million  dollars  had  been  exchanged, 
and  the  business  of  the  country  started  on  a  sound  financial  basis. 
My  friend  the  critic  sees  in  this,  of  course,  too  great  a  regard  for 
Japanese  interests ;  but  it  amounted  to  no  more  than  a  utilisation 
of  a  convenient  standard,  which  had  already  been  established  in 
Japan,  to  which  the  Corean  coinage  was  adapted  ;  and  that  Japan 
should  foster  by  this  means  a  trade  between  herself  and  her  pro- 
tectorate had  nothing  to  do  with  opening  or  shutting  a  door  to  other 
nations.  This  much  having  been  accomplished,  attention  was  next 
turned  to  Corean  financial  institutions.  First,  some  native  banks 
were  assisted  and  officially  recognised,  and  a  note  issue  inaugu- 
rated ;  then  Co-operative  Warehouse  Companies  were  established  ; 
and  in  order  to  assist  the  merchants  a  loan  from  the  private  purse 
of  the  Emperor  was  granted,  part  of  it  being  devoted  to  assist 
the  founding  of  a  Warehouse  Company  with  bonded  warehouses 
by  the  leading  piece-goods  merchants,  and  thus  a  start  was  made 
in  training  the  Coreans  in  sound  business  methods.  Afterwards 
those  handmaids  of  commerce,  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory 
notes,  were  taken  by  the  hand.  Now,  the  Corean  promissory  note 
was  of  a  most  primitive  kind.  It  was  a  piece  of  paper  five  to  eight 
inches  long  and  an  inch  broad,  on  which  were  written  the 
particulars  :  the  sum  due,  the  due  date,  and  the  names  of  the 
parties.  Even  so  primitive  an  idea  as  making  it  foil  and  counter- 
foil with  these  particulars  on  each  had  never  been  thought  of  ;  the 
paper  was  simply  torn  down  the  length,  one  half  being  kept  by 
each  party.  The  obligation  of  the  debtor  was  to  pay  the  amount 
to  anyone  who  presented  the  other  half  of  the  note ;  it  resembled 
the  old-time  love-token  of  the  broken  ring,  the  promise  of  marriage 
to  be  fulfilled  when  the  halves  were  joined  together.  But, 
unlike  the  pieces  of  the  ring ,  the  halves  of  these  torn  notes  passed 
from  hand  to  hand ;  they  were  negotiable  with  comparative  ease , 
and  became  a  species  of  currency ;  but  whether  the  ultimate 
joining  of  the  two  halves  was  an  essential  preliminary  to  the 
fulfilment  of  the  obligation  I  was  unable  to  ascertain,  nor  what 
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the  result  if  the  other  half  had  also  been  passed  on.  These  notes 
seem  to  have  been  issued  without  much  regard  to  means  of 
payment,  and  the  due  date  was  apparently  a  mere  matter  of 
form ;  the  result  was  that  numbers  of  them  were  presented  at 
the  same  time  when  they  had  accumulated,  or  when  the  promissor 
could  be  found,  and  no  means  of  payment  having  been  provided, 
nor  any  goods  deposited  as  security,  doors  were  closed  and  panics 
ensued.  I  have  taken  these  details  from  Mr.  Migata's  report, 
which  I  was  privileged  to  see.  From  that  report  one  could  gather 
some  idea  of  the  herculean  tasks  which  the  Japanese  Government 
found  in  front  of  it  when  it  undertook  to  put  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  country  in  order.  It  may  be  well  to  point  out  some  of  them, 
which  the  outside  world  hears  little  of.  Starting  a  new  colony 
was  nothing  to  it,  for  there  was  so  much  rottenness  to  clear  away, 
and  the  reek  of  the  Augean  stables  might  well  have  discouraged 
less  determined  men.  But  each  problem  was  attacked  in  turn 
with  infinite  courage,  and  success  has  attended  the  Japanese  in 
more  than  one  of  these  undertakings,  which  are  the  little  wheels 
of  the  great  machine  of  State,  which  must  be  made  to  work 
smoothly  before  the  big  wheel  can  go  round.  There  were  public 
works,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  to  be  undertaken — roads, 
waterworks,  Customs  premises,  Government  offices;  there  were 
forests  to  be  cared  for,  for  without  fuel  the  people  could  not  face 
the  winters ;  above  all ,  the  people  on  whom  the  Government  must 
depend  for  carrying  on  its  ubiquitous  work  had  to  be  instructed, 
even  in  the  smallest  details,  such  as  surveying,  printing,  book- 
keeping, and  the  essential  to  good  book-keeping,  sound  business 
principles.  To  the  successful  comes  success,  and  the  work  still 
goes  on,  growing  in  vigour  day  by  day. 

There  are  a  hundred  by-paths  in  Seoul  down  which  you  turn 
in  your  morning's  ramble  through  the  city,  but  they  all  bring  you 
back  to  the  main  thoroughfare  from  which  you  started.  So  I, 
though  I  have  wandered  along  many  by-paths  in  the  record  of 
a  pleasant  holiday,  when  I  revisited  the  glimpses  of  the  Moon  of 
Japan,  and  found  her  rays  diffused  over  wider  territories  than  when 
I  served  her,  come  inevitably  back  to  the  point  from  which  I 
started  in  the  January  number  of  this  Review,  the  personal  policy 
of  the  late  Resident-General,  Prince  Ito.  That  my  old  chief 
should  have  been  pro-Consul  of  one  of  those  vast  areas  in  which 
the  Emperor's  influence  is  wielded,  that  after  many  years  he 
should  still  wear  the  harness,  still  dominate  in  the  strife  of  intel- 
lect, still,  as  in  the  days  of  old,  prevail  in  the  contest  of  human 
intelligence  and  will,  undoubtedly  added  a  zest  and  interest  to 
what  I  saw,  but  I  honestly  believe  that  it  did  not  distort  my 
vision,  nor  blind  me  to  facts  which  the  greatest  of  the  Japanese 
themselves  know  to  exist.  I  have  noted  them,  non-politically  and 
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non-contentiously,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  do  some  slight 
service  to  the  country  whose  salt  I  one  time  ate. 

The  minor  details  of  Prince  Ito's  public  policy  were  based  on 
the  same  principles  as  his  personal  policy  of  reconciliation — to 
proceed  by  slow  and  sure  steps,  to  get  at  the  human  feelings  of  the 
individual  and  so  to  leaven  the  mass,  looking  afterwards  for  larger 
results  in  the  changed  aspect  of  the  national  life.  I  think  I  may 
without  undue  iteration  refer  once  more  to  two  matters  which  he 
deemed  to  be  of  great  importance.  The  first  is  the  Model  Farm  ; 
and  I  quote  a  short  extract  from  Dr.  Kondo's  first  report,  which 
shows  more  clearly  than  anything  I  have  written  can  do  the  scope 
of  the  experiment  : 

The  object  of  the  Station  is  to  promote  and  improve  agriculture,  which 
is  the  most  important  source  of  wealth  in  Corea.  Hitherto  the  art  of  tilling 
the  soil  has  been  left  in  a  deplorable  state  of  neglect  in  this  country,  little 
attempt  having  ever  been  made  to  improve  it.  The  improvement  of  agricul- 
ture in  Corea,  therefore,  offers  a  very  interesting  field  of  activity  in  various 
directions,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  method  of  cultivation,  dairy  farming, 
sericulture,  proper  utilisation  of  land,  irrigation,  and  so  forth.  In  order  to 
secure  improvement  in  these  respects,  the  most  effective  method  seems  to 
consist  in  affording  the  Corean  farmers  object-lessons  by  means  of  an  expe- 
rimental establishment.  According  to  an  Imperial  Ordinance  promulgated 
in  1906,  the  work  of  the  Model  Station  may  be  classified  in  a  general  manner 
as  follows  :  (1)  To  set  examples  and  conduct  experiments  for  the  promotion 
and  improvement  of  agriculture  ;  (2)  to  carry  out  chemical  researches  ; 
(3)  distribution  of  seeds,  seedlings,  silkworms'  eggs,  and  domestic  animals  ; 
and  (4)  lectures,  investigations,  and  answers  to  queries  on  subjects  relating 
to  agriculture  and  industry. 

'  God  made  the  water-buffalo.'  It  thrives  wonderfully  in 
Formosa,  but  was  omitted  from  the  elementary  scheme  of  things 
in  Corea.  The  land  has  therefore  only  the  laziest  and  lea'st  skilful 
of  mankind,  to  whom  necessity  even  has  taught  nothing,  to  help 
her  yield  her  increase.  But  the  Japanese  have  brought  petite 
culture  on  a  large  scale  to  a  wonderful  pitch  of  perfection.  They 
seemed,  therefore,  to  be  the  fore-ordained  teachers  of  their  next- 
door  neighbours  the  Coreans  in  this  matter ;  and  they  have  set 
about  their  work  with  their  accustomed  skill  and  energy. 

The  second  matter  on  which  I  repeat  myself  is  the  firm  basis 
on  which  Prince  Ito  helped  to  place  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  in  Corea.  And  I  cannot  better  conclude  this  trilogy 
which  is  devoted  to  his  memory,  and  to  recording  the  inner  work- 
ings of  his  mind ,  than  by  quoting  from  his  speech  at  the  inaugural 
ceremony  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  and  which  was  de- 
scribed by  the  Seoul  Press  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
striking  incidents  in  the  history  and  moral  uplifting  of  Corea, 
the  results  of  which  could  not  fail  to  have  a  profound  bearing 
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on  the  future  of  the  country.     Addressing  the  managers  and  the 
members,  he  said  : 

Short  as  its  career  in  this  country  is,  I  am  sincerely  gratified  to  observe 
that  it  is  already  doing  extremely  useful  work  for  betterment  of  the  moral 
and  material  welfare  of  this  people,  especially  of  the  rising  generation. 
Upon  you,  the  young  men  of  Corea,  rest  responsibilities  of  the  gravest 
nature.  Your  country's  destiny  is  in  your  hands  ;  its  future  will  be  what 
you  make  it.  Let  me  entreat  you  to  do  your  best  to  conform  to  the  noble 
ideals  set  before  you  by  the  leaders  of  this  Institution  ;  then  alone  can  you 
satisfactorily  fulfil  what  your  country  expects  of  you.  In  conclusion,  I 
wish  to  express  my  deepest  thanks  to  the  officers  and  leading  members  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Corea  for  the  conscientious  way  in 
which  they  are  working  for  the  good  of  Corea  and  of  her  rising  generation. 

F.    T.   PlGGOTT. 
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III 

IN  the  preceding  articles,  the  history  of  Japan,  as  depicted  in 
the  tableaux  in  the  great  Exhibition  at  Shepherd's  Bush,  has 
been  brought  down  to  the  fall  of  the  Hojo  family  of  usurpers, 
who  left  their  country  under  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  due  to  their 
names  for  good  and  efficient  government,  but  are  now  only  re- 
membered for  their  disloyalty  and  tyrannical  cruelty  to  their 
sovereigns,  to  whom  every  Japanese,  high  or  low,  is  bound  by  all 
the  teaching  of  his  religion  to  render  the  same  reverence  that  he 
does  to  the  Gods  of  Heaven.  The  present  and  concluding  article 
of  our  series  will  be  devoted  to  the  last  six  of  the  tableaux,  illus- 
trating life  in  Japan  from  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century 
to  the  present  day. 

Three  soldiers  shared  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Hojo.  While 
Nitta  Yoshisada  conducted  the  great  campaign  against  Kamakura, 
Kusunoki  Masashige  and  Ashikaga  Takauji  had  been  equally  suc- 
cessful in  subduing  the  territorial  nobles  who  supported  the  Hojo 
in  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  three  returned  to  Kioto  in 
triumph,  where  the  Emperor,  Go  Daigo,  restored  to  his  capital 
and  his  throne,  was  actively  administering  the  Government. 
There  Ashikaga,  ambitious,  unscrupulous,  as  self-seeking  and  dis- 
simulating as  Nitta  and  Kusunoki  were  unselfish,  upright,  and 
loyal,  soon  obtained  the  ear  of  the  Emperor,  and  was  more 
generously  rewarded  for  his  services  than  his  fellow-soldiers.  But 
he  was  still  unsatisfied,  and  demanded  for  himself  the  title  of 
S begun.  It  was  refused  by  the  Emperor,  and  Ashikaga  then 
resolved  to  take  it.  He  withdrew  to  Kamakura,  which  was  re- 
built, where,  as  Yoritomo  had  done  more  than  a  hundred  years 
before,  he  got  together  a  large  army  of  his  own  adherents,  rein- 
forced by  all  the  adventurers  of  the  Eastern  Provinces,  whose 
only  trade  was  war,  and  marched  against  what  he  called  '  the  false 
advisers  '  of  the  Emperor  at  Kioto.  His  triumph  was  as  complete 
as  Yoritomo 's  had  been.  Nitta  and  Kusunoki  were  defeated 
at  the  historic  battle  of  the  Biver  Minato ;  the  Emperor  fled 
from  Kioto,  once  more  an  exile;  Ashikaga  proclaimed  his 
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deposition   and   placed  on  the   throne  another  member  of   the 
Imperial  family,  from  whom  he  easily  obtained  the  appointment 
of  Shogun.     All  that  ambition  in  its  wildest  dreams  could  desire 
was  now  open  to  him.     The  two  great  men  that  had  first  fought 
by  his  side  and  then  against  him  were  both  dead,  one  killed  on 
the  battlefield  and  the  other  by  his  own  handb,  scorning,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  Japanese  chivalry,  to  survive  defeat  and  the  ruin  of 
the  cause  for  which  he  fought,  both  leaving  behind  them  names 
which  are  venerated  by  all  their  countrymen  as  those  of  loyal  and 
courageous  patriots.      Many  of  the  great  feudal  lords  through- 
out the  Empire,  his  own  compeers,  his  own  equals  in  birth  and 
rank,  sprung  alike  from  military  adventurers,  hated  Ashikaga 
with  all  the  bitterness  of  jealousy  that  is  as  burning  as  it  is 
impotent.     But  none  was  strong  enough  to  stand  against  him 
single-handed,  and  inter-clan  animosity,  when  every  lord  was 
seeking  to  aggrandise  his  own  wealth  and  influence  at  the  expense 
of  his  neighbour,  prevented  any  effective  combination  among 
them.     Under  the  Hojo  the  successive  Shoguns  had,  as  vacancies 
arose,  always  ostensibly  owed  their  appointments  to  the  formal 
nomination  of  the  Emperors,  however  little  was  the  real  choice 
which  the  Emperors  were  permitted  to  exercise  in  the  matter. 
The  Ashikaga  threw  off  even  this  pretence ,  and  for  nearly  two  and 
a  half  centuries  the  office  became  hereditary  in  their  family. 
Previous  Shoguns  had  resided  in  Kamakura.     They  left  a  cadet 
of  the  family  in  charge  at  Kamakura  and  fixed  their  court  at  the 
capital,  Kioto,  where  they  built  their  castle  next  to  the  very  walls 
of  the  Imperial  Palace ;  where,  living  in  all  the  splendour  of 
wealth  and  power,  they  completely  overshadowed  the  Imperial 
descendants  of  the  Sun  Goddess,  who  were  dependent  on  them 
for  even  the  very  means  of  subsistence  of  themselves  and  their 
courtiers. 

Throughout  these  centuries  the  state  of  the  Empire  was  piti- 
able. The  local  power  of  the  territorial  nobles  had  continued  to 
grow,  and  each  noble  had  established  himself  as  an  autocratic 
sovereign  in  his  own  domains.  Might  was  the  only  right  recog- 
nised by  them,  and  peace  was  almost  unknown.  While  the 
peasant  was  no  less  wretched  than  the  French  peasant  before 
the  Eevolution,  the  Shogun 's  Court  at  Kioto  was  no  less  magni- 
ficent than  that  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  at  Paris.  The  Ashikaga 
did  much  to  beautify  Kioto.  To  them  it  owes  the  Kinkakuji  and 
the  Ginkakuji— the  gold  and  silver  pavilions  which,  though 
denuded  of  their  old  magnificence  and  stripped  of  their  gold  and 
silver  sheathing,  are  still  objects  of  admiration  to  every  European 
who  sees  them,  however  ignorant  he  may  be  of  their  history.  It 
was  in  the  gardens  of  Kinkakuji,  long  before  the  pavilion  was 
built,  but  when  they  were  lovely  enough  to  tempt  even  an 
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Emperor  who  had  resigned  his  throne  to  pass  his  last  years  among 
them,  away  from  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  the  Court,  that  the 
Emperor  once,  when  panting  on  a  hot  summer's  day,  had  the 
hills  around  him  spread  with  white  silk  in  order  that  he  might 
fancy  himself  in  the  midst  of  snow  and  enjoy  as  much  sensation 
of  coolness  in  the  broiling  heat  as  the  scene  of  artificial  winter 
could  give  his  eyes.  Kamakura  declined  and  fell  to  utter  decay, 
but  Kioto,  though  the  frequent  scene  of  inter-clan  fights,  though 
the  mass  of  its  inhabitants  were  only  a  degree  less  wretched  than 
the  peasants,  continued  to  flourish  as  the  centre  of  art.  It  was 
the  golden  age  of  Japanese  art.  Painting,  the  drama,  literature, 
and  gardening  all  ministered  to  the  aesthetic  luxury  of  the  Court. 
All,  under  its  fostering  patronage,  produced  chefs-d'oeuvre  that 
are  still  the  glory  of  their  respective  spheres.  Space  does  not 
admit  a  description  of  the  classic  form  of  drama — the  No — which 
reached  its  apogee  under  the  Ashikaga,  or  of  the  graceful  and 
refined  Cha  no  Yu,  or  tea  ceremonies,  which  they  cultivated  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  devotees.  Both  the  No  and  Cha  no  Yu  are 
still  the  most  refined  pleasures  of  the  most  cultivated  social  circles 
of  Japan. 

No  fewer  than  three  of  the  twelve  tableaux  are  devoted  to  life 
in  the  times  of  the  Ashikaga.  In  the  sixth,  symbolical  of  the 
constant  civil  war  that  prevailed  while  their  dynasty  lasted,  we 
see  a  long  train  of  gallant  warriors  in  armour  marching  out  of 
their  castle  gates  to  meet  an  enemy  who,  it  is  evident  from  the 
attitude  of  the  leaders,  is  close  at  hand.  The  gentler  aspect  of 
their  Court — that  of  art,  poetry,  and  the  drama — is  symbolised 
in  the  eighth  tableau,  which  represents  a  performance  of  the 
classic  No — the  masked  actor  on  the  sceneless  stage,  in  life  size, 
in  the  foreground,  and  the  musicians  and  chorus  at  the  back; 
while  the  tenth  is  a  faithful  representation  of  the  tiny  room  and 
the  implements  that  were  consecrated  to  the  Cha  no  Yu,  with  the 
host  and  his  servant  preparing  for  the  reception  of  the  guests. 

History  once  more  repeated  itself  in  the  case  of  the  Ashikaga 
as  it  had  done  with  the  Ho  jo,  the  Minamoto,  and  the  Fujiwara. 
The  Shoguns,  yielding  to  the  allurements  of  luxury  and  idleness, 
allowed  the  executive  to  fall  from  their  hands  and  became  power- 
less in  everything  but  name — the  same  political  nonentities  as 
they  made  the  Emperors,  wanting  at  the  same  time  the  divine 
prestige  which  secured  the  continuity  of  the  Imperial  line.  The 
feudal  nobles  held  all  the  strength  of  the  Empire,  and,  when  one 
of  these  nobles  proved  himself  by  military  genius  worthy  of  taking 
a  decided  lead  among  them ,  and  had  at  the  same  time  the  strength 
to  enforce  his  will,  his  rise  to  the  position  of  chief  subject  of  the 
Emperor  was  only  a  question  of  time  and  opportunity.  Ota 
Nobunaga  was  a  remote  descendant  from  the  Taira.  His  father, 
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inheriting  an  insignificant  fief,  had,  in  the  national  anarchy  under 
the  Ashikaga,  succeeded  in  extending  his  domains  to  a  degree  that, 
when  he  died,  his  son  succeeded  to  a  patrimony  which  made  him 
the  equal  of  the  greatest  feudal  chiefs.  His  own  energy  and 
military  genius  did  the  rest.  He  extended  his  domains  until  he 
became  the  master  of  four  provinces,  and  it  was  soon  evident  that 
he  was  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Yoritomo.  A  Court  intrigue 
gave  him  his  opportunity.  The  Shogun  and  all  his  family  were 
murdered  by  his  own  courtiers  and  ministers.  His  legal  heir,  his 
brother,  asked  Nobunaga's  aid  to  punish  the  murderers  and  secure 
his  succession.  Nobunaga  promptly  came  with  his  army,  took 
military  possession  of  Kioto,  and,  when  he  had  placed  this 
claimant  on  the  Vice-Imperial  throne,  he  was,  de  facto,  master 
of  the  Empire.  Yoritomo  had  extorted  his  own  nomination  as 
Shogun  from  the  Emperor.  Nobunaga  was  content  to  leave  that 
office  with  and  to  act  under  the  nominal  authority  of  the  last  of 
the  Ashikaga.  He  left  with  him,  however,  but  a  shadow  of  the 
real  power,  and,  when  the  Shogun,  fretting  under  the  restrictions 
of  his  political  impotency,  attempted  to  assert  himself,  Nobunaga 
promptly  deposed  him.  This  was  in  the  year  1573.  No  suc- 
cessor was  appointed,  and  the  line  of  Ashikaga  Shoguns,  which, 
commencing  with  Takauji,  had  lasted  for  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  years,  came  to  an  end.  For  the  succeeding  nine  years 
Nobunaga  ruled  as  Yoritomo  had  done,  but  without  Yoritomo 's 
title  of  Shogun ;  and  under  his  strong  hand  and  wise  statesman- 
ship the  Empire  recovered  the  peace  and  prosperity  to  which  it 
had  long  been  strange,  and  there  was  again  security  of  life  and 
property  where  there  had  been  only  slaughter  and  rapine.  Then, 
at  the  greatest  moment  of  his  triumph,  when  all  his  open  enemies 
had  acknowledged  his  power,  and  he  thought  there  were  none 
to  fear,  black-hearted  and  covetous  treachery— an  oft-recurring 
incident  in  Japanese  history — brought  his  doom,  and  he  fell 
beneath  the  sword  of  one  of  his  most  trusted  followers,  one  on 
whom  he  had  heaped  favours,  both  of  wealth  and  rank. 

His  death  and  the  removal  of  the  strong  hand  and  character 
that  had  repressed  the  turbulent  territorial  nobles  and  annihi- 
lated the  arrogance  and  power  of  the  Buddhist  warrior  priests 
threatened  to  throw  the  country  once  more  into  anarchy,  but  it 
was  saved,  though  not  without  a  heavy  cost,  by  the  general  who 
had  been  Nobunaga's  right  hand  throughout  all  the  later  struggles 
of  his  career.  When  his  death  occurred  Hideyoshi  was,  in 
command  of  the  main  army,  engaged  in  hostilities  against  Mori, 
the  Lord  of  Choshiu  and  the  Western  Provinces,  the  last  of  the 
feudal  lords  who  disputed  Nobunaga's  authority  in  the  Main 
Island,  the  direct  ancestor  of  the  Lord  whose  arrogant  pride  and 
confidence  in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  tempted  him 
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to  throw  down  the  gauntlet  of  defiance  to  the  combined  naval 
strength  of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  who  was  only  taught 
that  his  might  was  not  all  powerful  when  his  batteries  were 
shattered  at  Shimonoseki  by  the  guns  of  the  allied  fleet.  The 
moment  the  news  of  what  had  occurred  reached  Hideyoshi  he 
arranged  terms  of  peace  with  his  enemy,  and,  hastening  back  to 
Kioto  with  all  his  forces,  he  attacked  and  overcame  the  traitors 
who  had  been  the  cause  of  his  chief's  death.  Nobunaga  had  three 
sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  predeceased  him,  leaving  a  son  who,  at 
this  time,  was  still  a  child.  Neither  of  the  other  two  had  given 
evidence  of  ability  or  strength  of  character,  but  both  had  reached 
manhood,  both  had  devoted  partisans  among  their  father's 
adherents  who  wished  to  see  his  honours  descend  upon  the  parti- 
cular son  which  each  section  among  them  happened  to  favour. 
Hideyoshi  adopted  the  cause  of  the  grandchild,  and  his  influence, 
supported  as  it  was  by  a  powerful  army  accustomed  to  conquer 
under  his  leadership,  was  sufficient  to  secure  the  recognition  of 
the  child  as  his  grandfather's  heir,  under  Hideyoshi 's  guardian- 
ship. The  old  principle,  which  had  permeated  political  life  since 
the  beginning  of  the  regency  of  Fujiwara,  once  more  came  into 
play — that  of  the  vestiture  of  nominal  authority  in  a  child  or  in 
a  weakling  incompetent  to  exercise  it,  while  all  real  authority 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  deputy  or  guardian  of  ability  or  character. 
Nobunaga 's  sons  and  their  partisans  attempted  to  assert  their 
claims  by  an  appeal  to  arms.  Both  were  soon  defeated,  and 
henceforward  Hideyoshi' s  path  was  clear  to  the  attainment  of  his 
ambition  to  make  himself  the  first  subject  of  the  Empire,  if  not 
in  name  in  reality.  He  cherished  the  hope  of  becoming  the 
founder  of  a  new  dynasty  of  Shoguns.  His  low  birth  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  own  elevation  to  the  Shogunate.  None  had  ever  held 
that  office  who  was  not  of  Minamoto  blood,  and  the  Emperor, 
though  accustomed,  as  the  occupants  of  the  throne  had  been  for 
generations,  to  bow  to  the  mandates  of  the  military  dictators, 
could  not  be  induced  to  confer  it  on  the  son  of  a  peasant. 
Hideyoshi  thought  to  overcome  this  obstacle  by  inducing  the  last 
of  the  Ashikaga  Shoguns  to  adopt  him  as  a  son,  and,  as  adoption 
in  Japan  brings  with  it  all  the  privileges  of  birth,  he  could  then 
have  claimed  the  office  by  family  right.  But  there  also  he  met 
with  refusal.  With  a  more  illustrious  family  he  was  successful. 
The  Fujiwara,  the  direct  descendants  of  the  God  who  had 
descended  to  earth  from  heaven  with  the  grandchild  of  the  Sun 
Goddess,  now  divided  into  several  branches  and  grown  into  a 
family  great  in  numbers  as  it  had  always  been  great  in  rank,  were 
as  poor  as  they  were  of  high  degree.  Their  poverty  forced  them 
to  yield  to  the  solicitations  of  the  wealthy  and  powerful  parvenu, 
and  Hideyoshi,  the  son  of  a  poor  peasant,  who  in  his  youth 
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hawked  firewood  for  sale  in  the  streets,  whose  first  promotion  in 
life  was  to  be  groom  to  Nobunaga,  to  wait  upon  him  on  foot  while 
he  was  on  horseback  and  to  hold  and  run  beside  his  horse,  was 
adopted  into  the  family  in  whose  veins  ran  the  bluest  blood  of  the 
Empire  next  that  of  the  Imperial  line.  Just  as  none  who  were 
not  of  Minamoto  blood  had  held  the  Shogunate,  so  none  but 
Fujiwara  had  ever  held  the  office  of  Kuambaku,  the  highest 
office  at  the  Court  of  the  Emperor.  Hideyoshi  was  now  a 
Fujiwara  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  with  all  the  privileges  and  the 
eclat  that  the  veriest  Fujiwara  could  claim.  The  Emperor  had  no 
reason,  therefore,  to  justify  a  refusal  of  the  office  to  one  who  asked 
for  it  with  both  right  and  might  to  back  him,  and  Hideyoshi's 
ambition  was  gratified  by  one  of  the  greatest  dignities  that  a 
subject  could  hold.  He  held  this  office  for  a  few  years  and  then 
resigned  it  in  favour  of  his  nephew,  and,  as  was  usual  with  retired 
Kuambaku,  took  the  title  of  Taiko,  by  which  he  is  known  to 
history,  where  he  appears,  among  all  who  have  held  it,  as  '  The 
Taik5.' 

His  subsequent  career  is  full  of  incident,  both  in  regard  to  his 
internal  policy  and  his  foreign  relations,  and  it  left  a  strong 
influence  on  the  future  of  his  country,  the  effects  of  which  lasted 
for  many  generations.  Armed  with  all  the  dignity  and  influence 
of  high  authority  under  the  Crown,  backed  by  a  strong  army 
which,  under  his  leadership,  had  never  known  defeat,  supported 
by  allies  among  the  great  territorial  lords,  whom  either  fear  or 
respect  brought  to  his  side,  sagacious  enough  to  conciliate  those 
among  them  who  hesitated  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  his  and  were 
too  powerful  to  be  easily  crushed,  and  prudent  enough  never  to 
drive  his  beaten  foes  into  the  despair  of  utter  ruin ,  he  soon  brought 
the  whole  Empire  to  his  feet.  Nobunaga  had  made  himself 
master  of  the  capital  and  the  Central  Provinces  that  are  around 
it ,  and  in  the  name  of  his  lieutenant ,  lyeyasu ,  also  of  the  KuantO , 
the  Eastern  Provinces  where  Tokio  now  lies.  The  Western  Pro- 
vinces of  the  Main  Island  still  disputed  his  authority,  and  were 
still  unconquered  when  he  died.  He  had  never  attempted  to 
penetrate  into  the  Islands  of  Shikoku  and  Kiushiu,  both  held  by 
powerful  nobles,  still  less  to  carry  the  national  flag  beyond  the 
seas.  Hideyoshi  conquered  the  two  Islands  and  Korea. 
In  Kiushiu,  Satsuma,  who  scorned  Hideyoshi  for  his  mean 
origin  and  treated  his  messengers  with  the  insolent  contempt  with 
which  he  regarded  their  master,  was  the  acknowledged  lord  of 
eight  of  the  nine  provinces  which  the  Island  contained,  and  was 
aiming  at  the  acquisition  of  the  ninth.  The  lord  of  Satsuma  and 
his  clansmen  offered  a  long  resistance,  and  were  only  overcome 
after  an  arduous  campaign,  conducted  at  great  cost  of  life  and 
treasure,  in  a  mountainous  and  little  known  country,  where  the 
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defenders  fought  with  all  the  advantages  of  local  knowledge, 
sympathy,  and  support.  Hideyoshi  trusted  as  little  to  accident 
or  chance  as  did  the  Japanese  of  the  present  day  in  their  campaign 
in  Manchuria.  An  army  of  spies  informed  him  of  all  he  need 
know  as  to  the  nature  and  conditions  of  the  country  into  which 
he  was  about  to  advance,  and  every  requisite  for  a  prolonged 
campaign,  down  to  the  last  gaiter  button,  was  prepared  before  a 
single  soldier  started.  The  Satsuma  soldiers  on  their  side 
exhibited  the  same  valour,  the  chief  and  officers  of  the  clan  the 
same  impatience  of  the  authority  of  a  centralised  government  that 
they  did  three  hundred  years  later,  when  they  fought  the  last 
campaign  in  defence  of  feudalism  against  the  government  of  the 
present  Emperor.  The  two  struggles  were  equally  bloody,  and 
both  ended  in  the  same  way.  Satsuma  was  beaten  to  its  knees 
in  both.  After  the  first,  it  no  longer  denied  the  supremacy  of 
Hideyoshi.  After  the  second,  it  became  an  integral  part  of  the 
Empire  under  the  same  laws,  the  same  central  government,  as  all 
the  other  provinces.  After  the  conquest  of  Kiushiu,  that  of  the 
north  of  the  Main  Island  soon  followed.  The  Eastern  Provinces, 
that  marched  with  those  of  the  North,  were  conferred  as  a  fief  on 
lyeyasu,  and  the  city  of  Yedo  (Tokio),  the  future  capital  of  the 
Empire,  was  founded.  All  Japan,  from  Satsuma  in  the  South  of 
Kiushiu  to  Mutsu  in  the  North  of  the  Main  Island,  for  the  first 
time  in  history  acknowledged  the  undisputed  supremacy  of  one 
great  master  and  the  efficient  centralised  government  of  the  whole 
Empire  which  that  master  was  the  first  to  found. 

His  victories  in  peace  were  no  less  striking  than  they  had  been 
in  war.  Taxation  was  reformed  and  a  gold  and  silver  coinage 
struck.  Brigandage,  whether  of  soldiers  or  robbers,  was  at  an 
end.  Agriculture,  commerce,  and  industry  began  to  flourish 
when  peasants,  merchants,  and  artisans  enjoyed  security  of  life 
and  liberty  of  property.  Kioto  rose  from  its  ashes  and,  no  longer 
disturbed  by  the  brawls  and  battles  of  the  rival  clansmen  or  clans 
in  its  streets,  became  again  a  '  castle  of  peace '  where  the 
Emperors  could  dwell  in  personal  safety  though  still  in  political 
impotence.  The  castle  of  Osaka,  the  largest  and  strongest  that 
Japan  has  ever  seen ,  and  within  it  a  palace  for  his  own  residence , 
as  luxurious  and  magnificent  as  the  castle  was  strong,  were  built 
by  Hideyoshi,  and  the  city,  favoured  by  his  patronage  and  by  its 
own  geographical  position ,  rapidly  advanced  to  the  position  of  the 
first  commercial  city  of  the  Empire,  which  it  has  retained  until 
this  day.  It  is  the  peaceful  aspect  of  his  career  that  is  chosen  for 
representation  in  the  tableaux — that  of  the  Momoyama  (Peach 
Mountain)  Epoch,  so  called  after  the  name  of  one  of  his  palaces. 

Hideyoshi  has  been  called  the  Napoleon  of  Japan ;  his 
whole  career,  prior  to  its  closing  chapters,  bears  a  strong  analogy 
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to  that  of  Napoleon,  and  it  is  only  in  the  closing  chapters  of  both 
that  a  difference  presents  itself.  Hideyoshi,  of  even  humbler 
origin  than  Napoleon,  rose  by  his  military  genius  to  the  chief dom 
of  the  State  and,  like  Napoleon,  his  military  ambition  and  his 
vanity  were  insatiable.  Unlike  Napoleon,  he  died  when  in  the 
height  of  his  glory  and  in  the  respect,  if  not  the  love,  of  his  people, 
and  the  downfall  which  Napoleon  suffered  in  his  own  person  fell 
only  on  Hideyoshi's  son  and  successor. 

The  last  effort  of  his  ambition  was  the  invasion  of  Korea,  a 
project  that  had  long  been  in  his  heart  as  a  prelude  to  the  conquest 
of  China,  and  the  proposed  conquest  of  China  was  in  its  turn  to 
be  a  prelude  to  that  of  all  the  world.  For  fourteen  hundred  years, 
since  the  legendary  conquest  of  Korea  by  the  Empress  Jingo, 
Japan  had  been  too  occupied  in  domestic  war  to  think  of  overseas 
expeditions.  The  memory  of  Jingo's  conquest  was,  however, 
still  cherished.  Ojin,  her  son,  to  whom  all  the  credit  of  the 
conquest  was  given,  was  still  worshipped  throughout  the  land  as 
Hachiman ,  the  God  of  War ;  and  Hideyoshi  thought  that  a  second 
conquest  would  procure  his  own  elevation  to  the  national 
pantheon,  and  its  glory  be  so  reflected  on  his  descendants  as  to 
ensure  them  in  the  permanent  possession  of  his  dignities  and  be 
the  last  stone  in  the  founding  of  a  great  family  to  rule  the  Empire 
when  he  had  gone.  His  triumphant  expedition  to  Kiushiu  had 
taught  him  the  requirements  of  an  invading  army  that  had  to 
depend  on  the  sea  for  its  transport.  An  immense  fleet  was 
prepared,  and  an  army  of  180,000  men  was  landed  in  Korea.  It 
was  Hideyoshi's  own  intention  to  have  gone  at  the  head  of  this 
force,  but  at  the  last  moment  his  health  forbade  this — he  was  now 
over  sixty  years  of  age  and  his  mode  of  life  in  his  later  years  had 
not  been  marked  by  moderation — and  the  command  was  given  in 
equal  degree  to  Konishi  Yukinaga  and  Kato  Kiyomasa,  both  like 
himself  sprung  from  the  people,  both  of  whom  now  hold  places  in 
the  gallery  of  the  nation's  heroes. 

In  April  1592  the  first  division  of  the  army  under  Konishi 
landed  at  Fusan,  the  port  in  Southern  Korea  nearest  to  Japan, 
which  had  always  been  the  headquarters  of  intercourse  between 
the  two  countries.  A  small  trading  factory  had  been  founded 
there  about  150  years  before  the  war,  but  it  had  been  broken  up 
and  abandoned.  After  the  war,  the  port  again  became  the  seat 
of  a  factory  and  the  sole  site  of  commercial  and  diplomatic  inter- 
course between  the  two  nations  until  1876— nearly  three  hundred 
years — when  Korea  was  at  last  forced  by  Japan,  just  as  Japan 
herself  had  shortly  before  been  forced  by  the  United  States,  to 
abandon  her  own  national  seclusion  and  to  enter  into  treaty 
relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  large  town  of  Torai, 
near  Fusan,  was  soon  taken  by  Konishi.  Kato  followed  with  the 
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second  army,  and  the  two  divisions  then  advanced  on  the  capital 
Seoul,  which  was  also  speedily  taken,  and  Korean  King  and  Court 
had  both  to  fly  as  hastily  and  with  as  little  dignity  as  the  Chinese 
Emperor  and  the  great  Dowager  Empress  had  to  fly  from  Peking 
in  the  Boxer  Campaign  of  1900.  The  armies  then  separated. 
Kato  overran  the  north-eastern  district,  which  borders  on  the  sea 
of  Japan,  and  reached  what  is  now  known  as  Broughton  Bay; 
while  Konishi  advanced  towards  the  Yalu,  the  frontier  river 
between  China  and  Korea,  the  scene  in  the  present  generation  of 
the  first  great  battle  between  the  Kussians  and  Japanese,  and 
captured  the  town  of  Ping  Yang.  Korea  in  her  agony  appealed 
for  aid  to  her  suzerain  China,  and  not  in  vain.  A  large  army  was 
prepared  after  some  hesitation,  not  at  the  risk  that  China  was 
bringing  upon  herself  at  challenging  Japan  to  a  trial  of  arms,  but 
in  doubt  of  the  good  faith  and  loyalty  of  the  Koreans  themselves. 
With  the  deception  that  has  been  the  keynote  of  Chinese 
diplomacy  throughout  all  history,  the  Chinese  made  proposals  for 
peace,  and  while  the  Japanese,  intrenched  at  Ping  Yang,  were 
thrown  off  their  guard  during  the  negotiations,  the  Chinese 
vigorously  pushed  forward  their  preparations,  with  such  effect 
that  the  first  intimation  which  Konishi  had  of  their  intentions  was 
the  reports  of  his  outposts  that  the  Chinese  army  was  close  on 
him.  Japanese  historians  have  estimated  the  strength  of  this 
army  as  over  200,000,  but  seeing  that  it  had  marched  in  mid- 
winter from  the  frontier  in  a  country  where  the  winter  is  of 
Siberian  severity  it  is  unlikely  that,  whatever  it  may  have  been 
at  the  beginning  of  its  march,  anything  approaching  this  number 
could  have  reached  Ping  Yang,  and  the  more  probable  estimate  of 
the  force  which  actually  came  to  the  front  is  that  of  the  Koreans, 
who  have  put  it  at  40,000.  It  was,  however,  largely  reinforced 
by  Koreans,  who  were  not  then  the  broken,  gentle,  and  sub- 
missive people  of  the  present  day.  The  war  had  now  lasted  for 
eight  months.  The  Koreans,  though  their  armies  had  been 
everywhere  defeated,  had  been  constantly  making  guerilla 
warfare,  and  had  acquired  a  degree  of  experience  which  only 
required  the  confidence  that  was  inspired  by  the  presence  of  their 
allies  to  make  them  formidable  soldiers  in  line  of  battle.  From 
every  part  of  the  country,  burning  to  avenge  the  miseries  which 
it  and  they  had  suffered,  they  hastened  to  place  themselves  by  the 
side  of  the  Chinese,  and  their  numbers  may  have  brought  the 
allied  army  up  to  the  strength  of  the  Japanese  estimate.  The 
Japanese,  surprised  and  outnumbered,  made  a  valiant  but  fruitless 
resistance,  and  Konishi's  whole  army  was  soon  in  hasty  retreat. 
Its  retreat  necessitated  that  also  of  Kato's  army,  whose  communi- 
cations were  threatened  from  the  north-east,  and  both  armies  took 
refuge  in  Seoul,  worn  and  exhausted,  having  suffered  severe  losses 
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both  in  men  and  material.  Exhausted  as  they  were,  deficient  in 
all  military  supplies,  their  morale  was  unbroken,  they  preserved 
the  same  undaunted  spirit  that  had  invariably  carried  them  to 
victory  under  Hideyoshi's  standard  in  the  civil  wars  of  their  own 
country,  and  when  the  victorious  Chinese  and  Koreans  attempted 
to  follow  up  their  initial  success  they  were  repulsed  with  far 
heavier  losses  than  they  had  before  inflicted  on  the  Japanese. 
Negotiations  were  then  begun  for  peace,  which  had  by  this  time 
become  a  real  desire  on  the  part  of  both  Chinese  and  Japanese. 
The  latter  had  found  the  task  of  conquering  an  alien  nation, 
where  they  were  regarded  with  feelings  of  the  most  bitter  hatred, 
more  formidable  than  that  of  subduing  a  disaffected  section  of 
their  own  people.  The  former  had  learned  that  the  Japanese 
were  foes  who  had  little  regard  for  the  majesty  of  the  name  of 
China,  before  which  all  people  of  the  continent  had  Been  accus- 
tomed to  bow  with  reverence,  who,  even  in  retreat  before  over- 
whelming numbers,  never  blanched  when  called  upon  to  turn 
and  face  the  Chinese  braves.  Both  had  paid  dearly  for  their 
successes,  had  suffered  bitterly  for  their  failures.  An  armistice 
was  concluded.  The  Chinese  withdrew  their  troops  from  Korea, 
and  the  Japanese  retired  from  the  capital  to  Fusan  and  estab- 
lished themselves  in  fortified  garrisons  along  the  neighbouring 
coast,  and  the  unfortunate  Korean  King  was  able  to  return  to  his 
capital.  This  was  in  the  summer  of  1593. 

During  the  next  four  years  there  were  prolonged  diplomatic 
negotiations,  and  special  embassies  were  interchanged  between 
China  and  Japan,  in  which  terms  of  peace  were  discussed  with  as 
little  reference  to  the  will  and  wishes  of  the  King  of  Korea  as 
was  shown  by  both  Powers  almost  exactly  three  hundred  years 
later  in  the  negotiations  that  preceded  the  China-Japan  war  of 
1894-95.  They  were  terminated  by  the  offence  which  Hideyoshi, 
at  the  acme  of  his  power,  in  his  sensibility  to  anything  which 
savoured  of  depreciation  of  his  own  personal  rank  and  dignity, 
very  naturally  took  to  the  derogatory  terms  in  which  both  he 
and  his  exploits  were  described  in  the  ambassadors'  credentials. 
As  it  was  until  a  generation  ago,  as  it  was  in  the  earliest  years 
of  the  Christian  era,  so  it  was  in  the  time  of  Hideyoshi.  The 
Emperor  of  China  claimed  to  be  the  Lord  of  all  the  world.  Every 
other  Sovereign  was  his  vassal,  every  other  country  his  tributary. 
The  Chinese  ambassadors  were  not  credited  with  the  task  of  con- 
cluding peace  with  an  enemy  of  equal  rank,  with  one  who  had 
given  full  evidence  of  his  strength,  but  of  receiving  the  submission 
and  tribute  of  an  inferior  who  had  dared  to  raise  impious  hands 
against  the  Sun  of  Heaven.  They  brought  with  them  the  robes, 
which  were  the  Emperor's  usual  gift  when  the  chief  of  what  was 
in  reality  as  well  as  in  name  a  tributary  state  was  invested  with 
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his  office.  Hideyoshi's  youth  had  not  allowed  him  to  receive  the 
ordinary  education  of  a  gentleman.  He  had  never  learned  and 
was  ignorant  of  Chinese,  a  knowledge  of  which  was  an  accom- 
plishment as  necessary  to  a  Japanese  gentleman  as  that  of  French 
is  to  a  Kussian  gentleman  of  the  present  day,  as  that  of  Latin 
was  to  a  statesman  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth .  The  credentials  were , 
therefore,  a  sealed  book  to  himself,  and  he  called  upon  two  of 
the  most  learned  priests  of  the  Court  to  interpret  them.  His  own 
courtiers,  better  educated  than  himself,  already  knew  their  con- 
tents. They  knew  also  the  temper  of  their  own  master.  They 
endeavoured  to  induce  the  priestly  interpreters  to  modify  the 
offensive  terms  of  the  credentials,  but  the  priests  gave  faithful 
and  full  translations  of  what  they  read. 

The  sequence  is  a  favourite  subject  with  Japanese  painters. 
The  scene  was  a  State  banquet,  given  in  honour  of  the  Ambassa- 
dors. Hideyoshi  himself  presided  in  his  new  robes.  All  his 
Court  were  present  in  their  most  ceremonial  dress,  many  of  them 
also  wearing  the  gifts  of  the  Chinese  Emperor,  presented  by  his 
Ambassadors.  As  soon  as  Hideyoshi  realised  what  had  been  read 
to  him — it  was  at  first  hardly  intelligible  to  him — he  leaped  in 
anger  from  his  chair,  tore  off  his  new  robes,  and  ordered  the 
Ambassadors  out  of  his  presence  and,  piling  affront  on  affront, 
out  of  Japan.  He  was  with  difficulty  dissuaded  from  ordering  his 
favourite  general,  Konishi,  who  had  introduced  the  Ambassadors, 
to  instant  decapitation.  Preparations  were  at  once  commenced, 
both  by  China  and  Japan,  for  a  new  campaign,  and  the  Japanese 
soon  had  an  army  of  130,000  men  ready  at  Fusan  to  repeat  their 
old  advance  into  the  interior  of  Korea.  Hostilities  continued  for 
two  more  years  with  varying  fortune  to  the  Chinese  and  Japanese , 
but  with  unvarying  wretchedness  and  misery  to  the  unhappy 
people  whose  country  was  the  theatre  of  the  war.  Korea  was 
devastated  from  end  to  end.  Starvation  and  pestilence  that  fol- 
lowed starvation  demanded  as  heavy  tolls  as  war,  and  the  support 
of  their  Chinese  champions  was  but  little  less  cruel  a  burthen 
than  the  ravaging  of  the  ruthless  invaders.  From  the  ruin  that 
was  then  inflicted  on  Korea  she  has  never  recovered.  Her  arts 
and  industries  were  destroyed,  her  people  broken  in  spirit,  and  the 
memory  of  those  days  is  still  recalled  by  the  ordinary  vernacular 
term  of  the  Japanese  among  unlettered  Koreans,  '  The  accursed 
nation.' 

The  war  was  ended  by  the  death  of  Hideyoshi,  which  took 
place  in  the  autumn  of  1598.  The  Japanese  of  the  present  day 
remember  only  its  glory.  Their  forefathers,  who  suffered  its 
miseries,  were  only  too  glad  to  withdraw  with  honour  from  the 
field  which  had  cost  them  so  dearly.  Even  Hideyoshi's  eyes  were 
opened  on  his  deathbed  to  the  price  he  was  paying  for  the  grati- 
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fication  of  his  personal  ambition  and  vanity,  and  his  last  words 
to  his  faithful  lyeyasu  were  :  '  Don't  let  my  soldiers  become  ghosts 
to  haunt  a  foreign  land.' 

The  history  of  Japan  from  the  twelfth  to  the  dawn  of  the 
seventeenth  century  is  almost  an  unbroken  record  of  civil  war, 
waged  with  even  a  greater  degree  of  merciless  cruelty,  of  whole- 
sale slaughter  of  beaten  enemies,  of  ruthless  plunder  and 
tyrannical  oppression  of  the  civil  population,  whether  burghers  or 
peasants,  than  that  which  characterised  the  long  German  wars  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  There  were  short  intervals  of  apparent  peace 
under  the  rule  of  Yoritomo,  Nobunaga,  and  Hideyoshi,  who, 
during  their  lifetime,  were  able  to  keep  the  turbulent  spirits  of 
the  Empire  in  temporary  subjection ;  but  the  ashes  of  civil  war 
were  always  smouldering,  and  awaited  only  the  removal  by  death 
of  the  masterful  hand  that  had  quenched  them  to  burst  forth  once 
more  into  fierce  flames.  The  seventeenth  century  brought  with 
it  a  new  epoch,  one  which  was  to  ensure  to  the  worn  and  harried 
land  continuous  peace  of  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years' 
duration,  under  a  strong,  centralised  government,  the  foundations 
of  which  were  securely  laid  by  Hideyoshi,  whose  superstructure 
was  completed  by  his  successor,  with  statesmanlike  skill  and  fore- 
sight that  would  not  have  misbecome  the  greatest  Empire  builders 
of  any  nation  at  any  period  of  the  world's  history. 

Hideyoshi  left  one  son,  Hideyori,  who,  when  his  father  died, 
was  only  five  years  old.  It  had  been  the  dearest  object  of  Hide- 
yoshi, the  only  self-made  man  in  the  most  extended  sense  of  the 
words  who  had  ever  risen  to  the  very  highest  pinnacle  of  fame  and 
power  in  Japan ,  to  be  the  founder  of  a  family  which ,  inheriting  his 
own  honours,  should  continue  to  govern  the  Empire  as  he  himself 
had  done  through  succeeding  generations.  All  the  great  men, 
Kiyomori,  Yoritomo,  Ashikaga,  and  Nobunaga,  whose  careers  had 
been  as  brilliant  as  his  own,  who  had,  like  him,  risen  by  military 
genius  from  obscurity,  had  noble  or  even  Imperial  blood  in  their 
veins,  and  submission  to  their  authority,  however  bitterly  they 
might  be  hated,  involved  no  strain  on  the  pride  of  either  the 
haughty  nobles  or  of  the  proud  squires  who  followed  their  banners. 
In  modern  days,  Ito,  Inouye,  Yamagata,  Oyama,  and  all  the  great 
statesmen  and  soldiers  who  have  created  modern  Japan  were  self- 
made  men,  sprung  from  a  rank  in  life  far  below  that  which  they 
won  for  themselves;  but  all  were  of  gentle  birth,  all  were  squires 
of  great  nobles,  and  enjoyed  the  legal  and  social  precedence  that 
have  ever  been  given  by  feudalism  to  those  in  whom  the  privilege 
of  wearing  arms  was  vested.  Hideyoshi  stands  alone  as  a  man 
who  sprang  from  the  very  lowest  ranks  of  the  common  herd, 
without  name  or  family,  whose  ordinary  lot  would  have  been  a 
life  of  drudgery,  of  abject  servitude  and  uncomplaining  submis- 
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sion  to  the  will  of  those  wnom  birth  had  placed  above  him.  Not 
the  least  testimonial  to  the  greatness  of  his  character  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  he  was  able  to  win  the  devotion  of 
thousands  in  whose  veins  ran  the  noblest  blood  of  the  Empire, 
whose  natural  instinct  would  have  been  to  scorn  him  as  a  parvenu , 
and  to  transmit  that  devotion  to  his  infant  son,  for  whose  sake 
life  and  property  were  to  be  freely  sacrificed.  But  it  was  by  the 
most  devoted  of  his  adherents,  by  the  one  who  had  been  in  the 
longest  and  closest  association  with  him,  who  had  fought  by  his 
side  when  both  were  young  and  unknown,  on  whom  he  had  heaped 
the  greatest  rewards,  that  the  blow  was  struck  which  caused  all 
his  deeply  laid  plans  to  tumble  in  ruin  to  the  ground. 

lyeyasu  was  present  at  Hideyoshi's  deathbed,  and  promised 
the  dying  father  that  he  would  guard  the  interests  of  his  infant 
son.  Four  other  great  territorial  nobles  were  associated  with  him 
in  his  guardianship,  but  lyeyasu,  Lord  of  the  Eight  Provinces  of 
the  Eastern  Plains,  was  far  beyond  them  individually,  not  far 
beneath  them  collectively,  not  only  in  his  reputation  as  a  tried 
and  successful  soldier,  but  in  his  wealth  and  strength.  Entitled, 
by  his  descent  from  the  Minamoto,  to  aspire  to  the  Shogunate, 
strong  enough  to  grasp  and  hold  the  office  when  he  willed,  known 
to  be  of  unbounded  ambition,  it  is  not  surprising  that  his  co- 
guardians  soon  began  to  suspect  him,  and,  once  the  seeds  of  sus- 
picion were  sown,  it  was  not  long  before  they  bore  the  fruit  of  an 
appeal  to  arms.  On  the  one  side  were  the  four  guardians  who 
were  loyal  to  their  trust.  They  were  reinforced  by  the  feudatories 
of  Choshiu  and  Satsuma,  both  of  whom  had  fought  against  Hide- 
yoshi,  had  been  conquered  by  him  and  won  to  him  by  the  leniency 
with  which  they  were  treated  when  beaten,  who  were  now  possibly 
actuated  as  much  by  jealousy  and  dread  of  the  rising  power  of 
lyeyasu  as  by  faith  and  loyalty  to  the  party  of  the  young  Hideyori ; 
and  also  by  the  majority  of  the  returned  soldiers  from  Korea, 
who  clung  to  the  banners  under  which  they  had  for  years  been 
accustomed  to  conquer.  All  combined  to  form  a  great  army,  but 
one  that  was  composed  of  elements  that  were  bound  together  by 
slender  ties,  that  had  many  commanders,  each  jealous  of  the  other, 
and  at  variance  in  their  plans. 

On  the  other  side  was  lyeyasu,  with  all  the  forces  from  his 
own  provinces,  inferior  in  number  to  the  army  of  the  league,  but 
absolutely  united  and  under  the  sole  command  of  one  controlling 
genius.  They  had  the  historical  precedent  of  Yoritomo's  great 
victories  as  an  omen  of  good  fortune.  Their  leader  was  of  the 
same  blood  as  Yoritorno.  They  themselves  were,  like  Yoritomo's 
followers,  of  the  more  virile  race  of  the  Eastern  Provinces,  and 
they  were  fighting  for  the  same  cause — the  masterdom  of  the 
Empire,  with  the  prospect  of  enrichment  from  the  plunder  of 
their  wealthy  foes. 
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The  two  armies  met  at  Seki-ga-Hara— the  Plain  of  the  Barrier 
—a  plain  of  no  great  size  lying  among  the  hills  a  little  to  the  north 
of  Lake  Biwa.  Here  was  fought  one  of  the  great  battles  of  Japan- 
ese history,  one  which  left  far  more  abiding  results  than  the 
greatest  of  those  which  preceded  it.  It  ended  in  a  complete 
victory  for  lyeyasu.  The  might  of  his  enemies  was  hopelessly 
broken.  More  than  forty  thousand  heads  of  the  slain  were  col- 
lected and  submitted  to  the  victor  after  the  battle,  and  the  tomb 
which  received  these  heads  is  still  shown  on  the  site  of  the  battle. 
The  rest  were  scattered  and  disorganised.  Their  leaders  who  sur- 
vived the  battle  vied  in  their  hurry  to  tender  the  most  unreserved 
submission  to  lyeyasu,  and  he,  now  undisputed  master  of  Japan, 
entered  Kioto  in  triumph.  The  Emperor  had  no  scruples,  as  in 
the  case  of  Hideyoshi,  in  conferring  upon  him  the  dignity  of 
Sei-i-tai-Shogun,  and,  vested  with  this  dignity,  lyeyasu  was 
fortified  in  right  as  well  as  in  might  in  assuming  the  executive 
government  of  the  Empire.  This  was  in  1603.  The  Momoyama 
epoch  then  ended,  and  that  of  the  Tokugawas  began.  lyeyasu, 
as  has  been  already  stated,  was  of  the  Minamoto  blood.  It  was 
the  custom  in  Japan,  when  a  cadet  branch  of  a  great  family  was 
formed  that  it  should  take  a  new  surname ,  usually  the  geographical 
name  of  the  district  or  place  where  the  family  had  its  home, 
lyeyasu's  family  in  this  way  had  taken  the  surname  of  Tokugawa, 
a  rivulet  in  the  province  of  Shimotsuke,  which  flowed  through 
their  domain,  and  it  is  by  this  surname  that  the  dynasty  of 
Shoguns  which  he  founded,  and  the  epoch  of  Japan  in  which  they 
governed,  is  usually  described. 

Throughout  all  these  struggles,  through  all  the  declining  years 
of  the  Ashikaga,  through  the  brief  regimes  of  Nobunaga  and  Hide- 
yoshi, nothing  is  ever  heard  of  the  Emperors.  They  remained 
helpless  puppets  in  their  palace  at  Kioto,  the  tools  of  whatever 
military  master  happened  to  be  in  power  at  the  moment.  They 
were  so  neglected  when  war  was  at  its  worst,  when  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  victors  were  strained  to  the  utmost,  that  they  some- 
times felt  the  pangs  of  poverty,  not  of  splendid  but  grinding 
poverty,  and  it  is  recorded  that  once  the  funeral  rites  of  a  dead 
Emperor  could  not  be  celebrated  owing  to  the  want  of  means  to 
defray  their  cost.  The  refusal  of  the  Shogunate  to  Hideyoshi  is  the 
only  instance  of  the  Emperor  venturing  to  assert  his  prerogative 
through  this  long  epoch  of  Sturm  und  Drang. 

The  Tokugawa  Epoch  lasted  from  1603,  when  lyeyasu  became 
Shogun,  till  1868,  when  the  present  Emperor  of  Japan  assumed 
the  executive  government.  It  is  typified  among  the  tableaux  at 
the  Exhibition  by  a  scene  representing  a  picnic  among  the  cherry 
trees,  which  are  the  greatest  beauty  of  the  season  of  spring.  It  is 
a  well-chosen  allegory  of  the  result  of  lyeyasu's  generalship  and 
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statecraft.  One  short,  sharp,  and  decisive  struggle,  in  which 
Hideyori  died  in  battle,  followed  Seki-ga-Hara  at  an  interval  of 
fifteen  years.  With  that  exception,  lyeyasu,  as  Shogun,  gave 
absolute  and  profound  peace  to  his  country  during  his  own  life- 
time. He  left  to  his  successors,  his  own  direct  descendants,  a 
heritage  which  they  were  able  to  hold,  unthreatened  and  undis- 
puted, for  two  hundred  and  sixty  years,  and  throughout  the  whole 
of  this  period  not  even  a  murmur  of  civil  war  was  once  heard. 
The  country  that  for,  five  hundred  years  had  been  torn  and  dis- 
tracted by  internecine  strife  at  last  knew  the  blessings  of  peace. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  article,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into 
the  details  of  the  profound  scheme  under  which  lyeyasu  brought 
the  system  of  dual  government  to  its  apogee,  by  which,  while 
continuing  to  maintain  the  Emperor  at  Kioto,  the  source  of 
legitimate  authority  and  the  foundation  of  honour,  he  and  his 
successors  actively  directed  the  government  from  the  castle  in 
Yedo  (Tokio),  the  newly-founded  capital  of  the  Eastern  Pro- 
vinces, destined  to  become  in  the  present  day  the  capital  of  the 
Empire.  ,  lyeyasu 's  birthplace  and  home,  those  also  of  most  of 
his  trusted  adherents,  were  in  the  Eastern  Provinces.  Kamakura 
had  formerly  been  the  capital  of  those  provinces,  but  though 
attempts  had  been  made  to  raise  it  from  the  ruin  which  fell  upon 
it  at  the  downfall  of  the  Hojo,  and  it  temporarily  recovered  some 
of  its  importance  and  prosperity,  evil  days  had  again  fallen  upon 
it  and  it  was  now  in  utter  decay. 

lyeyasu  chose  Yedo  as  the  site  of  his  new  residence.  There  he 
built  a  splendid  castle,  which  is  now  the  principal  palace  of  the 
Emperor,  and  soon  a  large  population  gathered  round  the  castle. 
One  of  the  plans  adopted  to  secure  the  fealty  of  the  great  terri- 
torial nobles  was  that  of  enforcing  their  residence  for  the  half  of 
each  year  in  the  Shogun 's  capital.  There  each  noble  came  every 
year,  at  the  head  of  a  long  and  stately  train  of  retainers  and 
servants.  Mansions,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  greatest  and 
wealthiest,  were  palaces,  were  built  and  maintained  for  their 
accommodation.  Money  wras  freely  spent  by  them,  so  that  a 
substantial  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  provinces  annually  flowed  in 
a  steady  stream  to  the  capital.  It  soon  became  a  populous  and 
wealthy  city,  adorned  by  the  most  magnificent  products  of 
Japanese  architecture,  the  recognised  home  of  art  and  literature, 
of  the  best  wit  and  learning  that  the  Empire  could  produce. 
Kioto  preserved  its  old  sanctity  as  the  historic  home  of  the  divine 
sovereigns,  but  both  Emperor  and  Kioto  were  little  more  than 
names  to  the  people,  and  its  prosperity  declined  as  that  of  the 
upstart  Yedo  grew.  Kioto  was  at  once  Windsor  and  Canterbury  ; 
Yedo  became  the  London  of  Japan,  unlike  London  in  that  there 
was  no  gathering  there  of  the  citizens  of  other  nations.  One  of 
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the  earliest  of  lyeyasu's  successors  closed  the  country  against  all 
foreign  intercourse.  Nobunaga  and  Hideyoshi  had  freely  per- 
mitted the  residence  of  Europeans  in  Japan  and  laid  no  interdict 
on  the  propagation  of  Christianity.  The  arrogance  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  missionaries  caused  Hideyoshi  to  change 
his  liberal  views,  to  look  upon  Christianity  with  dread  as  the 
harbinger  of  European  aggression,  and  one  of  the  most  terrible 
persecutions  to  which  Christianity  in  all  its  history  has  ever  been 
subjected,  which  rivalled  in  its  cruelty  and  mercilessness  the 
savagery  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  soon  followed,  and  lasted  for 
nearly  fifty  years.  Then,  in  the  year  1624,  an  edict  was  issued 
by  the  third  of  the  Tokugawa  Shoguns  which  prohibited  both  the 
teaching  and  practice  of  Christianity  as  '  an  evil  sect,'  and  forbade 
foreigners  to  land  on  the  shores  of  the  Empire  of  the  Gods. 

The  last  tableau  in  the  Exhibition  is  that  of  Japan  in  the 
present  day — a  garden  party  in  the  Hibiya  Park  in  Tokio,  one 
possibly  held  either  to  celebrate  the  alliance  or  to  welcome  the 
arrival  of  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught  or  of  the  British  Fleet. 
Europeans  are  in  the  foreground,  and  all,  Europeans  and  Japan- 
ese alike,  are  dressed  in  the  uniforms  or  civil  dress  of  the  modern 
West.  It  well  symbolises  the  gentle  side  of  modern  Japan,  the 
Japan  that  is  now  closely  associated  with  the  nations  of  the  West 
and  observes  the  ordinary  courtesies  of  international  and  social 
intercourse,  not  with  '  ugly '  or  '  red-haired  barbarians,'  un- 
worthy to  tread  upon  the  sacred  soil  of  the  land  of  the  gods,  but 
with  equals,  whom  the  Japanese  respect,  and  whom  they  have 
taught  to  respect  them ;  the  Japan  of  railways  and  ironclads,  of 
cotton  mills  and  dockyards,  of  electric  trams  and  beer  saloons ;  the 
Japan  whose  people  are  united  into  one  nation  of  whole-hearted 
patriots,  no  longer  shackled  by  the  iron  fetters  of  the  most  rigid 
system  of  feudalism  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  but  enjoying 
and  profiting  by  the  best  blessings  of  a  Constitutional  Government 
under  an  enlightened  and  liberal  Sovereign.  It  is  still  the  land 
of  courage  as  heroic,  as  devotedly  self-sacrificing  as  it  ever  was  in 
the  days  that  are  gone ;  where  men  are  now  as  ready  to  shed  their 
blood,  and  women  to  give  their  husbands  and  sons  for  Sovereign 
and  country  as  they  were  formerly  for  feudal  lord ;  but  all  its 
outward  romance  and  poetry  have  gone,  gone  with  its  elaborately 
punctilious  etiquette,  with  the  swords  that  were  the  '  living  souls  ' 
of  its  warriors,  with  the  castles  that  in  every  feudal  city  proudly 
raised  their  walls  and  donjons  over  their  wide  moats  and  turf-clad 
bastions. 

It  was  the  present  writer's  good  fortune  to  arrive  in  Japan, 
for  the  first  time,  while  feudalism  was  still  alive,  although  the 
last  of  the  great  Tokugawas  had  already  fallen  and  the  present 
Emperor  was  on  the  throne  in  Tokio.  The  great  barons  still 
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entered  Tokio,  when  coming  from  their  fiefs,  in  the  midst  of  a 
long,  stately  procession  of  their  men-at-arms,  servants  and 
baggage-bearers,  all  moving  at  a  slow  and  solemn  march,  with 
banners  and  standards  whose  emblazoned  crests  made  known  to 
the  bystanders,  as  they  lowly  bent  their  heads  in  reverence  to  the 
ground,  the  name  and  title  of  the  family  whose  hereditary  chief 
was  passing.  No  courtier,  nobleman,  or  high  official  stirred 
beyond  the  gateway  of  his  mansion  in  the  capital  unaccompanied 
by  a  retinue,  more  or  less  numerous  according  to  his  rank,  all  clad 
in  wide  flowing  silk  or  brocade  garments,  all  carrying  the  sword, 
still  their  most  sacred  possession.  No  wheeled  traffic  of  any  kind 
broke  the  quiet  decorum  of  the  streets.  Even  the  jinriksha — 
now  universal  throughout  the  whole  Empire — was  not  yet  in- 
vented. Sometimes  '  My  Lord  ' — still  more  frequently  the 
greatest  of  his  retainers — rode  on  horseback,  but  the  shoeless  hoofs 
of  the  horses  scarcely  made  more  noise  on  the  roads  than  the 
sandalled  feet  of  the  bearers  who  slowly  bore  the  palanquin, 
gorgeous  in  brocade  and  gold  lacquer,  which  was  the  usual  con- 
veyance of  the  mighty  ones.  The  great  capital,  all  its  streets 
thronged  with  its  million  people,  was  almost  as  quiet  as  the  most 
venerable  cathedral  city  in  England.  Everywhere  throughout  it 
there  were  the  outward  signs  of  the  stateliness  and  dignity  of  the 
ruling  class,  of  the  honour  paid  as  their  natural  tribute  to  an 
aristocracy  of  long  descent,  every  member  of  which  had  imbibed 
the  pride  of  caste  with  his  first  breath  of  life. 

The  streets  had,  however,  another  aspect.  All  the  Samurai 
were  not  the  chivalrous  heroes  that  history  and  fable  now  love  to 
picture  them.  If  everywhere  the  eyes  of  the  European  lover  of 
romantic  picturesqueness,  fresh  from  the  material  life  of  the 
West ,  were  delighted  with  the  passing  of  dignified  lords  and  their 
squires  in  their  gay  array,  it  was  not  pleasure  he  found  in  crowds 
of  swaggering  swashbucklers,  all  with  their  swords  loose  in  their 
scabbards  and  ready  to  use  them  at  a  moment's  notice.  '  Honour 
the  Emperor  and  drive  out  the  foreigner  '  was  the  rallying  cry  of 
those  who  fought  to  overthrow  the  last  of  the  Shoguns.  The 
Tokugawas  had  been  false  to  their  trust.  They  had,  in  defiance 
of  the  will  of  the  divine  Emperor  at  Kioto  and  of  the  universal 
wish  of  every  Samurai,  not  of  their  own  clan,  admitted  the  bar- 
barians to  defile  the  Land  of  the  Go<}s  with  their  presence,  and  it 
was  thought  that  the  restoration  of  the  true  Emperor  to  the  throne 
and  to  the  power  of  his  ancestors  was  the  necessary  prelude  to 
retrieving  the  failure  of  duty  of  which  the  Tokugawas,  in  their 
pusillanimity,  had  been  guilty.  Hatred  and  contempt  for 
Europeans  were  sentiments  that  tradition  and  religion  had 
instilled  into  the  hearts  of  the  Samurai  from  their  earliest  years, 
and  no  nobler  idea  ever  presented  itself  to  their  minds  than  that 
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of  ridding  their  divine  country  from  the  presence  of  a  hated 
foreigner  by  one  swift  stroke  of  their  terrible  swords. 

Many  Europeans — Secretaries  of  Legations,  naval  and  military 
officers  on  service  in  Japan,  bluejackets,  merchants,  merchant 
seamen,  humble  tradesmen,  the  majority  of  them  British — not 
one  of  whom  had  given  one  single  particle  of  offence,  were 
murdered  in  the  public  streets  in  the  early  days  of  European  inter- 
course, the  murderer  in  every  instance  thinking  he  was  doing 
both  his  gods  and  his  country  a  service  by  cleaving  a  foreigner  in 
the  street.  No  European  ever  ventured  out  of  doors  without  a 
revolver  in  his  belt  or  unaccompanied  by  armed  guards  provided 
by  the  Japanese  Government  for  his  protection  against  their  own 
countrymen. 

Not  even  the  ever-present  risk  of  murder  discounted  the 
pleasures  of  life  in  Japan  in  those  days.  It  was  a  veritable  fairy- 
land, both  in  the  romance  of  its  people  and  in  its  own  marvellous 
natural  beauties,  a  land  in  which  it  was  a  joy  to  live.  It  was  still 
the  land  of  the  Momoyama  and  early  Tokugawa  epochs.  It  had 
scarcely  changed  in  one  single  item  of  its  social  life  in  three 
hundred  years,  and  its  people  were  still  those  who  are  so  vividly 
depicted  in  the  Exhibition  tableaux  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
romance  of  Japan  has  gone,  and  its  acknowledged  place  among 
the  foremost  nations  of  the  world  has  come,  but  it  may  be  pardon- 
able for  one  who  has  witnessed  every  stage  of  its  growth  into  a 
great  military,  naval,  and  commercial  Power,  sometimes  to  sigh 
for  the  days  when  it  still  recalled  to  the  Briton  of  the  nineteenth 
century  all  the  picturesqueness  of  life  in  Merrie  England  in  the 
good  old  days  of  Queen  Bess  or  her  father. 

JOSEPH  H.  LONGFORD. 
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THE   GENERAL   ELECTION  IN  FRANCE 


IT  cannot  be  useless,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  imperti- 
nent, to  ask  one's  self  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  :  What  sort 
of  interest  does  the  English  public  take  in  French  politics  and  in 
a  French  election? 

For  a  long  time  it  seems  to  me  that  the  chief  questions  an 
English  newspaper  reader  was  inclined  to  ask  concerning  French 
affairs  were  mostly  centred  on  three  points  :  Was  there  any 
danger  of  the  Eepublican  Government  being  overthrown?  Was 
the  Church  likely  to  regain  in  the  country  a  political  influence 
and  special  privileges  to  which  she  had  no  right?  Finally,  what 
side  would  France  take  in  the  politics  of  the  world? 

The  last  point  went  without  saying.  Even  the  French,  who 
used  to  be  so  indifferent  to  what  was  going  on  outside  their  own 
frontiers,  will  now  ask  what  consequences  the  presence  of  a 
Liberal  or  Conservative  majority  in  Westminster  may  have  on 
European  affairs.  As  to  the  other  two,  they  were  explained 
naturally  enough  by  the  spirit  of  religious  freedom  habitual  to  the 
modern  Englishman,  and  by  the  keen  interest  in  the  political 
liberation  of  France  which  Burke  himself  used  to  feel  so  strongly  : 
the  staunchest  English  Conservative  cannot  hear  of  a  French 
restoration  without  inwardly  retranslating  the  word  into  a  revolu- 
tion. 

Of  late  years  a  change  has  become  noticeable.  The  respect  in- 
herent in  the  Englishman  for  liberty  of  conscience  and  the  rights 
of  the  private  citizen  was  shocked  by  the  narrow-minded  and 
violent  policy  pursued  during  several  years  with  regard  to  the 
religious  orders.  The  English  public  could  not  understand  how 
peaceful  communities  which  they  saw  daily  settling  on  their  soil, 
and  which  they  soon  appreciated,  not  only  were  not  tolerated  in 
their  own  country,  but  had  suffered  there  injustice  and  confisca- 
tion. This  cool  violation  of  individual  rights  might  be  repeated, 
they  thought,  in  foreign  transactions,  and,  in  fact,  it  soon  appeared 
that  the  Concordat — which  had  been  as  solemn  a  treaty  as  any— 
was  broken  by  one  party  in  complete  contempt  of  the  other. 
Shortly  after,  what  remained  of  Church  property  guaranteed  by 
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inscription  in  the  Public  Debt,  was  nationalised  in  its  turn,  with 
as  little  ceremony  as  might  have  been  used  by  the  most  desperate 
Socialists,  and  the  Catholics  were  barely  left  on  sufferance  in  their 
churches. 

The  delation  system  in  the  army,  hardly  believed  in  at  first, 
soon  increased  the  uncomfortable  feeling  to  which  M.  Combes' 
policy  had  given  rise,  and  the  state  of  affairs  disclosed  at  the  time 
of  M.  Delcasse's  dismissal,  the  confusion  in  which  the  presence 
in  office  of  General  Andr£  and  M.  Pelletan  had  left  the  Army  and 
Navy,  helped  to  spread  a  vague  mistrust  which  is  not  yet  dispelled. 
The  admiration  for  French  statesmen,  which  had  originated  in 
the  deep  and  universal  sympathy  felt  in  England  for  Gambetta, 
turned  into  a  dread  lest  responsible  men  should  place  their  own 
interests  and  passions  before  the  welfare  of  their  country. 

Strange  to  say,  the  man  who  suffered  most  from  these  sus- 
picions was  the  same  Clemenceau  who  was  proverbially  supposed 
to  be  vendu  aux  Anglais,  and  I  expressed  my  surprise  at  the  time 
of  his  fall  that  the  English  Press  should  have  viewed  it  with  an 
indifference  bordering  on  injustice.  Whatever  might  be  said  of 
the  man,  his  work  as  a  Premier  had  been  little  short  of  a  recon- 
struction of  France ;  and  a  galvanising  of  patriotism  felt  every- 
where was  undoubtedly  due  to  him. 

However,  thanks  to  the  paucity  of  anti-clerical  demonstrations 
under  his  Government,  and  thanks,  above  all,  to  the  place  resumed 
by  France  in  Europe  after  the  success  of  the  Moroccan  campaign 
and  the  diplomatic  arrangements  which  attended  it,  Englishmen 
gradually  forgot  that  France  had  been  the  home  of  a  stupid  anti- 
Christian  feeling,  and  that  it  had  been  brought  to  the  verge  of 
ruin  by  sectarians  under  the  garb  of  statesmen.  One  now  hears 
more  seldom,  when  travelling  in  England,  the  question  :  are  you 
to  have  religious  peace  at  last?  and  one  hears  once  more,  a  great 
deal  too  often,  the  over-generous  and  rather  uncritical  admiration 
that  used  to  be  lavished  on  our  politicians.  I  was  rather  shocked 
to  find  in  as  excellent  a  paper  as  the  Manchester  Guardian  an 
appreciation  of  the  election — after  the  first  ballot — couched  in  the 
pompous  empty  language  of  no  other  than  M.  Dubief,  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Eadical-Socialist  group,  and  the  incarnation  of 
their  sonorous  vacuity.  It  is  also  surprising  that  the  Englishman, 
who  is  so  much  on  his  guard  at  home  against  mere  talent,  should 
think  so  highly  of  M.  Jaures,  and  unduly  extend  to  the  legislator 
the  praise  which  he  only  deserves  as  an  orator  and  tactician.  On 
the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  English  public  in  general 
considerably  magnify  the  importance  of  the  French  deputies,  and 
are  apt  to  give  the  Chamber  credit  both  for  a  power  which  it  has 
long  lost,  and  for  a  political  sobriety  which  may  belong  to  a  large 
majority  in  the  country,  and— in  a  good  many  cases— to  Govern- 
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ment,  but  of  which  the  average  deputy  is  totally  incapable.  I 
am  going  to  show  that  the  French  point  of  view,  in  various  stages 
of  consciousness,  is  rather  different. 

One  fact  is  obvious,  viz.  that  the  old  interest  in  a  General 
Election  is  gone.  The  Frenchman  is  periodically  capable  of 
great  enthusiasms,  which  generally  last  him  long  enough  to 
pass  from  one  tyranny  to  another  across  a  revolution,  but  the 
mainsprings  in  his  composition  are  a  keen  relish  for  ideas  and 
a  careful  attention  to  his  financial  interests.  The  latter  point 
is  the  chief  motive  of  his  private ,  and  the  former  the  chief  motive 
of  his  public  life.  Whenever  any  of  what  are  called  the  great 
modern  ideals  has  been  at  issue — for  instance,  the  republican  con- 
stitution, the  secular  supremacy,  equality  of  rights,  or,  I  should 
say,  of  duties  or  burdens,  etc. — the  General  Election  has  given 
rise  to  universal  ebullition.  France  seems  to  be  confirmed  in  her 
attachment  to  democracy  and  in  her  dislike,  not  of  Catholicism, 
but  of  even  the  ghost  of  clerical  intrusion.  Let  any  politician 
contrive  to  persuade  his  electors  that  they  are  threatened  by  a 
King's  sceptre  or  a  Bishop's  staff,  he  is  sure  of  success.  The 
stratagem  answered  so  long  that  a  certain  number  of  more  obtuse 
candidates  cannot  give  it  up,  and  have  tried  it  once  more  in  two 
or  three  hundred  constituencies ;  but  the  electors  have  heard  these 
timorous  shepherds  cry  wolf  too  often,  and  they  refuse  to  be 
frightened.  There  being,  as  I  will  point  out  later,  no  special 
reason  for  the  rentier  to  be  more  alarmed  than  he  constitution- 
ally is,  the  result  was  in  1910,  even  more  than  in  1906,  a  dis- 
tinctly sluggish  election.  The  death  of  King  Edward,  on  the  eve 
of  the  second  ballot,  caused  so  much  more  commotion  that  the 
Figaro  and  other  important  papers  had  to  admonish  their  readers, 
in  forcible  language,  to  think  of  what  was  going  on  at  home. 
Perhaps  more  voters  than  usual  went  to  the  polls,  but  it  is  the 
effect  of  education,  and  not  at  all  of  excitement.  This  duty  dis- 
charged, they  minded  their  Sunday  recreation  and  the  weather 
much  more  than  the  results  of  the  election.  The  Parisian  atmo- 
sphere on  the  8th  of  May  was  just  as  unelectric  as  on  the  muggy 
day  when  President  Fallieres  succeeded  M.  Loubet.  The  old 
feeling  that  '  something  may  turn  up,'  which  the  memory  of  the 
imperial  plebiscites  had  kept  alive  until  Boulangism  failed,  is  only 
found  to-day  among  good  country  spinsters.  A  chamber  is  only 
a  chamber,  as  a  president  is  only  a  president.  Let  us  look  into 
the  causes  of  this  indifference. 

Theoretically,  and  through  the  most  illogical  fallacy  that  ever 
managed  to  live  in  spite  of  wear  and  tear,  the  Chamber  is  still 
what  the  Monarchists  of  1875  made  it — that  is  to  say,  a  regular 
Sultan  or  Czar.  Its  power  is  nominally  what  it  used  to  be  when 
the  President  and  the  Senate  knew  they  could  only  control  it  at 
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their  peril.  But  if  these  counterweights  are  as  dead  as  ever,  there 
are  other  influences  which  the  Chamber  cannot  evade,  and  which 
have  gradually  undermined  its  constitution.  The  chief  of  these 
is  the  dread  of  self-destruction.  The  French  Parliament  consists 
chiefly  of  bourgeois,  whom  the  necessities  of  their  position,  above 
all  the  absolute  necessity  of  not  being  outrun  in  popularity  by  the 
Labour  Party,  have  compelled  to  adopt  a  programme  of  social 
reforms  which  they  hate.  Although  still  doing  what  they  please, 
they  very  seldom  do  what  they  would  choose,  and  they  walk  gin- 
gerly and  ruefully  behind  Socialists  who  do  not  care.  It  takes 
a  great  deal  of  innocence  to  imagine  that  they  passed  the  Old  Age 
Pension  Act,  for  instance,  from  purer  motives  than  the  wish  of 
re-election.  The  consequent  burdening  of  the  Budget  threatens 
immediately  their  own  pockets.  Again,  with  respect  to  the 
Income  Tax  Bill ,  they  would  go  to  work  about  it  both  more  cheer- 
fully and  less  recklessly  if  they  really  wanted  it  to  work,  and  did 
not  feel  sure  in  their  heart  of  hearts  that  they  are  making  it 
unworkable.  (I  suppose  the  reader  knows  that  they  sent  it  up 
to  the  Senate  with  several  blanks  corresponding  to  the  clauses 
they  could  not  satisfactorily  adjust.)  These  little  things  do  not 
escape  even  the  electorate,  and  they  detract  from  the  awe  the 
Chamber  inspired  when  it  was  apt  to  decree  confiscation  or 
banishment. 

They  have  also  been  seen  on  various  occasions  in  postures 
very  unbecoming  to  absolute  monarchs.  I  hate  to  have  to 
recall  their  endorsing  of  M.  Delcasse's  dismissal,  but  it  is 
too  characteristic  to  be  omitted.  Also  during  the  posfal  strike 
they  cut  a  strange  figure  before  the  country,  which  had  not 
imagined  that  they  would  be  kept  at  bay  by  their  own  officials. 
For  a  few  days  the  real  sovereign  of  France— legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  all — was  the  General  Labour  Confederacy,  and  the 
Chamber  was  clean  forgotten.  Another  ludicrous  predicament 
was  that  in  which  they  found  themselves  apropos  of  Propor- 
tional Eepresentation.  They  felt  that  the  country  willed  it,  and 
consequently  voted  it,  but  M.  Briand  unexpectedly  stating  that 
he  objected  to  it,  they  unvoted  it  the  next  day  with  considerable 
alacrity. 

If  the  reader  will  remember  that  the  most  striking  reforms 
passed  during  the  last  Parliament  were  the  raising  of  the  deputies' 
salary  from  nine  to  fifteen  thousand  francs  and  the  establishment 
of  an  old-age  pension  for  all  who  had  the  luck  to  sit  even  once 
at  the  Palais-Bourbon,  he  will  realise  that  the  Chamber  appears 
to  the  common  voter  and  taxpayer  as  a  glutton,  or  a  roi  faineant, 
or  whatever  you  please  that  reigns  and  does  not  rule  and  only  costs 
money.  The  interest  of  the  intelligent  Frenchman  has  been 
transferred  from  it  to  two  other  powers— not  by  any  means  the 
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President  and  the  Senate— but  the  Cabinet  on  one  hand,  and 
certain  influential  bodies  (like  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  or  the 
General  Labour  Confederacy)  on  the  other.  All  the  talking 
having  been  done  in  thirty  odd  palmy  years,  deeds  have  now  to  be 
confronted,  and  a  shifting  of  responsibilities  ensues.  French 
Governments  now  have  to  govern  and  not  follow,  and  this  makes, 
and  will  make,  the  political  atmosphere  healthier  than  it  has  been 
for  many  years ;  but  a  French  Chamber  that  does  not  govern  is 
such  a  novelty  that  it  rather  looks  like  a  nonentity,  and  that  was 
the  state  of  affairs  at  the  moment  of  the  election. 

All  this  will  make  it  more  easy  to  understand  the  com- 
parison I  was  making  above  of  the  present  election  with  that  of  a 
President,  and  to  realise  the  gulf  existing  between  a  French  and 
an  English  election.  The  characteristic  of  an  English  election  is 
its  wonderful  clarity,  which  makes  it  intelligible  to  even  the  least- 
informed  foreigner  :  only  two  parties,  and,  as  a  rule,  only  one 
question  of  evident  importance  to  divide  them,  approximates  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  that  ideal  of  a  democratic  constitution — viz. 
the  referendum.  The  characteristic  of  a  French  election,  on  the 
contrary — since  the  constitution  and  secular  pre-eminence  are  no 
longer  at  issue — is  its  hopeless  confusion.  Instead  of  being  split 
up  into  two  parties,  the  French  Chamber  is  a  very  unstable  com- 
bination of  '  groups,'  as  they  are  called,  formed  mostly  with  a 
view  to  the  distribution  of  portfolios  on  changes  of  Government, 
and — apart  from  that  circumstance — so  constantly  overlapping  as 
to  baffle  even  the  efforts  of  Parliamentary  statisticians.  The 
deputies  belonging  to  those  groups  seldom  appear  before  their 
constituents  under  the  ticket  they  bear  in  the  Chamber ;  they 
invariably  darken  their  shade,  most  Conservatives  labelling 
themselves  as  Republicans,  Republicans  insisting  that  they  are 
Radicals,  and  the  Radicals  impudently  robbing  the  Socialists  of 
their  epithets  as  well  as  of  their  programmes.  As  to  vital  issues 
to  guide  the  electors,  there  are  none.  Each  candidate  draws  up 
a  list  of  promises  interlarded  with  suitable  professions  or 
denunciations,  and  one  would  be  greatly  puzzled  to  select  one 
of  major  importance  from  the  rest.  The  political  inexperience 
or  discouragement,  or,  above  all,  scepticism  of  the  electorate 
is  so  great  that  the  minorities  never  put  questions  to,  or  exact 
promises  from  a  candidate  whose  fate  is  in  their  hands.  The 
only  exceptions  I  know  of  were  at  two  by-elections  during  the 
last  Parliament,  in  which  Liberal  Catholics  helped  to  return 
two  Socialists,  much  to  the  disgust  and  indignation  of  the 
Radicals.  The  consequence  is  that  the  electors  judge  and 
vote  exclusively  from  what  they  know  of  the  man  as  a  private 
individual,  and,  from  the  political  standpoint,  nothing  can  be 
more  misleading.  I  say  nothing  of  possible  corruption. 
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This  is  enough  to  show  to  the  English  reader  that  the  electoral 
customs  in  this  country  may  recognise  the  power  of  the  members 
of  the  majority,  but  make  it  impossible  for  the  minority  to  improve 
their  chances.  Otherwise  there  would  have  been  no  lack  of 
questions  which  the  minority  might  have  used  as  watchwords. 
M.  De*roulede,  the  well-known  poet  and  patriot,  had  suggested 
placing  before  the  country  exclusively  the  question  of  the  deputies' 
salary.  The  economical  questions— for  instance,  some  important 
clauses  in  the  Income  Tax  Bill — could  have  afforded  another 
platform.  It  is  extraordinary  that  the  recent  debates  in  the 
Chamber  concerning  the  teaching  of  elementary  schoolmasters 
should  have  been  kept  in  the  background  at  the  election ,  or  barely 
alluded  to  in  the  jumble  of  addresses  poured  in  before  the  electors. 
The  open  teaching  of  atheism  and  anti-patriotism  in  village 
schools  should  certainly  be  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to 
merit  the  attention  and  challenge  the  verdict  of  the  whole  nation. 
But  it  is  useless  to  speculate  on  might-have-beens,  and  it  is  only 
too  certain  that  in  the  present  system  points  likely  to  engross  the 
attention  of  the  voters  merely  strengthen  their  feeling  that  many 
things  are  not  right.  Besides,  questions  like  that  of  the  dan- 
gerous doctrines  at  present  rampant  among  school  teachers  are 
too  obviously  akin  to  the  old  religious  debates  to  be  easily  dis- 
tinguishable from  them,  except  by  the  most  intelligent,  and  it 
will  take  many  years  before  the  mass  of  the  country  makes  up  its 
mind  that  religion  is  different  from  clerical  ambitions.  As  to 
financial  disquietude,  it  may  be  chronic,  but  how  could  it  be  very 
active  when,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  plain  that  the  Eadicals  are  only 
playing  a  comedy  to  amuse  the  Socialists,  and  when  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  industries  are  passing  through  an  unprecedented 
era  of  prosperity?  It  would  take  more  imminent  dangers  than 
that  of  new  taxes  to  rouse  comfortable  drowsy  sceptics.  Even  the 
postal  strike,  with  the  financial  losses  it  involved,  elicited  nothing 
like  the  protests  one  would  undoubtedly  have  heard  in  less  fortu- 
nate countries. 

In  default  of  some  capital  point  to  give  real  interest  to  the 
election,  one  reform— about  which  there  had  been  much  talk  and 
some  agitation— might  have  lent  it  novelty  :  I  mean  Proportional 
^Representation.  Throughout  the  last  Parliament  a  political  as- 
sociation, uniting  as  different  individuals  as  M.  Jaures,  M. 
Buisson,  and  M.  Charles  Benoist,  worked  strenuously  to  spread 
in  the  country  the  notion  of  a  fairer  representation  than  that  at 
present  in  existence.  Under  the  system  enforced — with  one  ex- 
ception—since 1870,  there  is  considerable  inequality  between  the 
constituencies,  and  the  minorities  have  no  representation  what- 
ever. The  reform  in  question  would  combine  a  redistribution  of 
the  electoral  map  with  mathematical  accuracy  in  the  numerical 
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relation  of  votes  and  representatives.  The  breaking  up  of  the  old 
constituencies  would  put  an  end  to  the  well-known  abuses  and 
corruption ,  and  make  it  imperative  to  vote  for  or  against  a  political 
doctrine,  and  no  longer  for  or  against  an  individual.  All  this 
would  evidently  mean  considerable  progress,  and  the  success  of 
MM.  Jaures  and  Charles  Benoist  in  the  country  had  been  so 
striking  that,  as  I  was  saying  above,  it  compelled  the  Chamber  to 
pass  the  Proportional  Representation  Bill  by  an  unexpected 
majority. 

The  action  taken  then  by  M.  Briand  demonstrates  at  the  same 
time  how  insincere  and  consequently  ineffective  the  Chamber  has 
become,  and  how  easy  it  is  to-day  for  the  Cabinet  to  enforce  its 
pleasure,  even  against  that  of  the  country.  The  Premier,  who 
a  few  weeks  before  the  passing  of  the  Bill  had  spoken  at 
Perigueux  of  the  old  constituencies  as  '  stagnant  pools  '  over 
which  it  was  necessary  to  send  purifying  breezes,  coolly  said  that 
the  coalition  of  the  Socialists  with  the  members  of  the  opposition 
seemed  to  him  to  bode  evil,  and  that  he  could  not  endanger  the 
Eepublic  in  such  an  experiment.  The  electoral  reform  should 
be  made  during  the  next  Parliament,  along  with  a  great  adminis- 
trative remodelling,  and  meanwhile  things  ought  to  rest  where 
they  were.  Whereupon  the  Chamber  went  back  upon  its  decision, 
and  shortly  after  was  prorogued.  M.  Briand  had  said  in  the  same 
sitting  that  he  would  see  that  complete  liberty  was  left  to  the 
voters,  and  I  doubt  not  but  he  was  sincere.  However,  I  had  an 
unpleasant  surprise  on  the  morning  of  the  election.  For  quite 
ten  years  a  Bill  meant  to  secure  the  voter's  independence  has  been 
going  to  and  from  the  Senate  ;  and  it  had  been  discussed  so  actively 
during  the  three  months  preceding  the  election  that  I  was  under 
the  impression  that,  in  spite  of  violent  opposition,  at  least  one 
clause  had  been  passed  empowering  the  voter  to  come  to  the  polls 
with  his  bulletin  in  a  sealed  envelope.  But,  on  entering  the 
school  in  the  Boulevard  Raspail,  where  I  am  told  every  four  years 
that  I  hold  the  fate  of  my  country  in  my  hand,  I  found  the  usual 
lane  of  electoral  camelots  fighting  to  make  me  accept  their  little 
squares  of  paper.  No  envelopes  were  to  be  seen  anywhere,  and, 
when  the  President  dropped  my  bulletin  into  the  box,  he  must 
have  been  blind  if  he  could  not  read  through  its  folds  the  name  of 
M.  Charles  Benoist.  This  very  imperfect  state  of  affairs  matters 
little  in  Paris,  but  only  think  of  a  country  village  where  the  friends 
of  the  official  candidate  sternly  mount  guard  over  the  box. 

Is  it  very  surprising  if,  under  such  auspicious  conditions,  the 
French  elector  thinks  more  of  the  sunshine  than  of  the  results  of 
his  vote ?  He  has  his  doubts  about  the  sincerity  of  the  polls,  about 
the  sincerity  of  the  candidates,  and  about  the  sincerity  of  their 
future  action  in  Parliament.  How  could  he  care  much?  Still  he 
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must  vote,  and  he  certainly  discharges  this  duty  more  punctually 
than  he  used  to.  On  which  side  will  he  drop  his  bulletin?  In 
spite  of  the  numberless  conflicting  shades  in  political  appellations, 
he  is  never  much  puzzled  to  make  a  rough  division  between  the 
candidates.  There  are  the  Beds  or  Socialists,  the  Whites  or  Con- 
servatives, and  the  Radicals  who  never  fail  in  election  time  to 
claim  their  exclusive  title  to  the  name  of  Eepublicans.  Setting 
apart  the  mining  or  industrial  districts,  in  which  the  labour  vote  is 
predominant ,  and  the  few  agricultural  regions  where  Conservative 
tendencies  linger,  the  majority  in  most  constituencies  consists  of 
sober,  unadventurous  people,  as  shy  of  the  revolution  they  see 
looming  to  the  left  as  of  the  coup  d'etat  or  the  clerical  reaction 
they  scent  to  the  right ;  these  good  people  expect  little  from 
politics,  but  they  know  that  something  is  occasionally  got  from 
Government.  They  therefore  unenthusiastically  vote  for  the 
Radical  recommended  by  the  Prefet,  and  go  home  without  giving 
the  matter  much  thought. 

The  last  election  was  typical,  and  its  results  had  been  foreseen 
with  almost  mathematical  certainty  by  many  experts.  A  change 
was  bound  to  come  in  some  manufacturing  districts  still  held 
by  the  Radicals,  but  honeycombed  with  Socialism.  The  change 
did  take  place.  The  Socialists  have  gained  twenty-three  seats 
lost  by  the  old  Radical  majority,  but  elsewhere  things  remain 
exactly  what  they  were.  In  spite  of  the  Royalist  agitation, 
of  the  liquidations  scandal,  and  of  the  rare  chance  which  the 
progress  of  atheism  in  the  elementary  schools  had  given  the 
Bishops  of  entering  the  field,  the  opposition  is  as  weak  and 
disunited  as  it  was  in  the  last  Parliament.1  However,  there  is  in 
the  Radical  majority  a  modification  which  ought  to  be  noted — viz. 
a  comparatively  frequent  substitution  of  men.  M.  Dubief,  the 
Vice-President  of  the  group,  for  instance,  has  been  ousted  by  one 
M.  Simonet,  of  precisely  similar  shade.  The  electors  seem  to 
have  revenged  themselves  on  some  of  their  old  favourites  for  the 
raising  of  the  deputies'  salary  or  the  failure  of  Proportional  Repre- 
sentation. 

The  figures  are  as  follows  : 

Socialists    .         .         ...      76      [       Progressists          ..         .         .72 


Independent  Socialists  .  26 
Radicals  .  .  .  .261 
Republicans  ...  79 


Nationalists          .         .         .16 
Conservatives       .  .     62 


The  Progressists,  Nationalists,  and  Conservatives  form  the 
opposition  proper ;  the  majority  in  the  last  Parliament  united  the 

1  It  cannot  be  repeated  too  much  that  from  the  electoral  standpoint  France 
has  long  ceased  to  be  a  Catholic  country.  There  are  quite  as  many  practising 
Catholics  and  fewer  anti-Catholics  in  the  male  population  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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two  Socialist  sections  and  the  Badicals.  As  to  the  Eepublicans, 
they  are  an  amorphous  group,  the  sudden  shif tings  of  which  have 
caused  many  anxieties  to  Cabinets.  On  the  whole,  the  Chamber 
just  returned  hardly  differs  at  first  sight  from  its  predecessor.  But 
whether  it  will  adopt  the  same  policy  and  be  content  with  the  same 
effaced  attitude  is  the  question. 

It  is  useless  to  prophesy,  and  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  give 
an  account  of  the  various  opinions  already  set  forth  in  the  Press — 
especially  by  M.  Jaures  and  M.  Paul  Boncour — concerning  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  new  majority.  However,  it  seems  impos- 
sible that  we  should  be  long  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  power  of 
the  new  Chamber  and  what  may  be  called  its  stamina.  One 
crucial  question  likely  lo  enlighten  us  at  once  on  the  degree  of 
independence  of  the  two  hundred  new  members,  and  on  which 
M.  Jaures  is  determined  to  expend  all  his  energy,  is  sure  to  be 
brought  forward  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  session.  This 
is  the  question  of  Proportional  Eepresentation.  The  Kadical 
majority  in  the  old  Chamber  was  against  this  reform,  and 
M.  Briand,  from  purely  political  motives,  looks  askance  at  it.  If 
the  new  Chamber  tries  to  evade  a  debate  on  this  question,  or  if  the 
Premier  succeeds  in  enforcing  his  wish  to  have  it  put  off,  we  shall 
know  that  nothing  is  changed,  and  that  we  must  expect  to  see 
a  chlorotic  majority  led  by  a  strong  Government.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  Proportional  Eepresentation  is  passed,  we  shall  have  to 
look  on  it  as  a  new  departure  and  the  final  abandonment  of  the 
systematic  sham  and  pretence  kept  up  during  the  past  eight  or  ten 
years  :  for  the  deputies  will  find  themselves,  for  the  first  time, 
independent  of  the  local  committees  to  which  they  used  to  owe 
their  election,  and  able  to  face  questions  for  themselves.  The 
immediate  gainers  would  be  the  Socialists,  and,  as  they  hate 
M.  Briand,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  victory  of  Proportional 
Eepresentation  may  entail  the  downfall  of  the  Cabinet,  but  the 
fall  of  a  Cabinet  compared  with  so  considerable  a  change  in  the 
parliamentary  life  of  France  would  be  a  trivial  accident. 

ERNEST  DIMNET. 

Paris. 


The  Editor  of  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AND  AFTER  cannot 
undertake  to  return  unaccepted  MSS. 
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